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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    NETHERLANDS    AND    THEIR    INHADITANTS. 


Batavia— Formed  by  Joint  Action  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Sea— Dismal  Territory— The  First  Inhabitants— Belgium 
— Holland— Their  First  Struggles  with  the  Ocean — Their  Second  with  the  Roman  Power— They  Pass  under 
Charlemagne— Rise  and  Greatness  of  their  Commerce— Civic  Rights  and  Liberties- These  Threatened  by  the 
Austro-Burgundian  Emperors— A  Divine  Principle  comes  to  their  Aid. 

Descending  from  the  summits  of  the  A1])h,  and  into  the  scji,  is  parted  into  two  streams  wliich  en- 
rolling its  floods  along  the  va.st  plain  which  ex-  close  l)ctwcen  them  an  island  of  goodly  dimensions, 
tends  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  shores  of  Tliis  islanil  is  the  heart  of  tlie  Low  Countries.  Its 
the  Gennaii  Ocean,  the  Rhine,  before  finaHy  falling  soil  spongj',  its  air  humid,  it  had  no  attractions 
106 
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to  induce  man  to  make  it  Lis  dwelling,  save  in- 
deed that  natiu-e  had  strongly  fortified  it  by- 
enclosing  it  on  two  of  its  sides  with  the  broad 
arms  of  the  dLspai-ted  river,  and  on  the  thii'd  and 
remaining  one  with  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea. 
Its  earliest  inhabitants,  it  is  believeil,  were  Celts. 
About  a  century  before  our  era  it  was  left  unin- 
habited ;  its  fii-st  settlei'S  being  canied  awa_v,  partly 
in  the  rush  southward  of  the  firet  horde  of  war- 
riors that  set  out  to  assail  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
partly  by  a  tremendous  inundation  of  the  ocean, 
wliich  submerged  many  of  the  huts  which  dotted 
its  forlorn  sui-face,  and  drowned  many  of  its  miser- 
able inhabitants.  Finding  it  empty,  a  Geiman 
tribe  from  the  Herc3'nian  forest  took  possession 
of  it,  and  called  it  Betamo,  that  is,  the  "  Good 
Meadow,"  a  name  that  has  descended  to  our  day  in 
the  appellative  Batavia. 

North  and  south  of  the  "  Good  Meadow "  the 
land  is  similar  in  character  and  origin.  It  owes 
its  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  joint 
action  of  two  forces — the  powerful  current  of  the 
Rliine  on  the  one  side,  continually  biinging  down 
vast  quantities  of  matei-ials  from  the  mountains 
and  higher  plains,  and  the  tides  of  the  restless 
ocean  on  the  other,  casting  up  sand  and  mud  from 
its  bed.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  ages,  slowly  rose 
the  land  which  was  destined  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  be  the  seat  of  so  many  proud  cities, 
and  the  theatre  of  so  many  sublime  actions. 

An  expanse  of  shallows  and  lagoons,  neither  land 
nor  water,  biit  a  thin  consistency,  quaking  beneath 
the  foot,  and  liable  every  spiing  and  winter  to  the 
terrible  calamities  of  being  drowned  by  the  waves, 
when  the  high  tides  or  the  fierce  tempests  heaped 
lip  the  waters  of  the  Noi-th  Sea,  and  to  be  over- 
flown by  the  Rliine,  wlien  its  floods  were  swollen 
by  the  long-continued  rains,  what,  one  asks,  tempted 
the  first  inliabitants  to  occupy  a  country  whose 
conditions  were  so  wretched,  and  which  was  Uable 
moreover  to  be  overwhelmed  by  catastrophes  so 
tremendous  t  Perhaps  they  saw  in  this  oozy  and 
herbless  expanse  the  elements  of  futm-e  fertility. 
Perhaps  they  deemed  it  a  safe  retreat,  fi-om  which 
they  miglit  issue  forth  to  spoil  and  i-avage,  and  to 
which  they  might  retire  and  defy  pui-siiit.  But 
from  wliatever  cause,  both  tlie  centre  island  and 
the  whole  adjoining  coast  soon  found  inliabitants. 
The  Germans  occupied  the  centre ;  the  BelgK  took 
possession  of  the  strip  of  coast  stretcliing  to  the 
south,  now  known  as  Belgium.  Tlie  similar  strip 
running  off"  to  the  north,  Holland  namely,  was  {X)s- 
se.ssed  by  the  Fiisians,  who  formed  a  population 
in  which  the  German  and  Celtic  elements  were 
blended  without  unitinsr. 


The  youth  of  the.se  tlu-ee  tribes  was  a  severe  one. 
Their  fii-st  struggle  was  with  the  soil;  for  while  other 
nations  choose  their  country,  the  Netherlanders 
liad  to  create  theirs.  They  began  by  converting 
the  swamps  and  quicksands  of  which  they  had 
taken  possession  into  gi-azing-lands  and  corn-fields.' 
Nor  could  they  rest  even  after  this  task  had  been 
accomplished  :  they  had  to  be  continually  on  the 
watch  against  the  two  gi'eat  enemies  that  were  ever 
ready  to  spiing  upon  them,  and  rob  them  of  the 
country  which  their  industry  had  em-iched  and 
their  skill  embellished,  by  rearing  and  maintaining 
gi-eat  dykes  to  defend  themselves  on  the  one  side 
from  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  from  the  liver. 

Their  second  great  struggle  was  with  the  Roman 
power.  The  mistress  of  the  world,  in  her  onward 
march  over  the  West,  was  embracing  within  her 
limits  the  forests  of  Gennany,  and  the  warlike  tribes 
that  dwelt  in  them.  It  is  the  pen  of  Julius  Ciesar, 
recording  his  victorious  advance,  that  firet  touches 
the  darkness  that  shrouded  this  land.  When  the  cur- 
tain rises,  the  tribe  of  the  Nervii  is  seen  cb-awn  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  awaiting  the  approach 
of  the  master  of  the  world.  We  see  them  closing 
in  ten-ific  battle  ^^ith  his  legions,  and  maintaining 
the  fight  till  a  ghastly  bank  of  corpses  proclaimed 
that  they  had  been  exterminated  rather  than  sub- 
dued.^ The  tribes  of  Batavia  now  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  Rome,  to  which  they  submitted  with 
gi-eat  impatience.  Wben  the  empire  began  to 
totter  they  rose  in  revolt,  being  joined  by  their 
neighboiu-s,  the  Frisians  and  the  Belgae,  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  their  liberty ;  but  the  Roman  power, 
though  in  decay,  was  still  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  the  assault  of  these  tribes,  however  brave  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  whole  Gennan  race,  movetl  by 
an  all-pervading  impulse,  rose  and  began  their 
march  upon  Rome,  that  they  were  able,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  peoples  of  the  North,  to  throw  oflf 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor. 

After  fom-  centuries  of  chequered  fortvmes,  dur- 
ing which  the  Bata^ian  element  was  inextricably 
blended  with  the  Fi-isian,  the  Belgic,  and  the 
Frank,  the  Netherlandei-s,  for  so  we  may  now  call 
the  mixed  population,  in  which  however  the 
German  element  pi-edominated,  came  under  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne.  Tliey  contuiue<l  under  his 
swaj-  and  that  of  his  successore  for  some  time. 
Tlie  empire  whose  greatness  had  severely  taxed 
the  energies  of  the  father  was  too  heavy  for  the 

'  Caesar,  Comment,  de  Belto  Gdllico,  lib.  ii,  cap.  15 — 30. 
"  Hoc  prselio  facto,  et  prope  ad  internecionem  gente,  ac 
nomine  Ntrvioruin  redacto,"  are  the  words  of  the  con- 
queror (lib.  ii.,  cap.  28).  Niebulir,  Lectures  on  Roman 
Hwfori/,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  i3,  H;  Loud  and  Edin.,  1S50. 
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shouldei-s  of  Lis  degenei-ate  sons,  and  they  contrived 
to  lighten  the  burden  by  dividing  it.  Germany 
was  finally  severed  from  France,  and  in  A.D.  922 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  presented  to  Count  Dii-k  the  northern  horn  of 
this  territory,  the  portion  now  kno^vTl  as  Holland, 
which  henceforth  became  the  inheritance  of  his 
descendants ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Henry  the 
Fowler,  of  Gennany,  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the 
southern  portion,  together  with  that  of  Lotharinga, 
the  modern  Lorraine,  and  thus  the  territory  was 
broken  into  two,  each  part  remaining  connected 
with  the  Gennan  Empii-e  ;  but  loosely  so,  its  rulers 
jnelding  only  a  nominal  homage  to  the  head  of  the 
empire,  while  they  exercised  sovereign  rights  in 
their  own  special  domain.' 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  had  effaced  the  last 
traces  of  free  institutions  and  government  by  law 
which  had  lingered  in  Holland  and  Belgium  since 
the  Roman  era,  and  substituted  feudalism,  or  the 
government  of  the  sword.  Commerce  began  to 
flow,  and  from  the  thii-teenth  century  its  elevating 
influence  was  felt  in  the  Netherlands.  Confedera- 
tions of  trading  towns  arose,  with  their  chartere 
of  freedom  and  their  leagues  of  mutual  defence, 
which  greatly  modified  the  state  of  society  in 
Europe.  These  confederated  cities  were,  in  fact, 
free  republics  floiu'ishing  in  the  heart  of  des|X)tic 
empires.  The  cities  which  were  among  the  &vst 
to  rise  into  eminence  were  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
The  latter  became  a  main  entrepot  of  the  trade 
carried  on  with  the  East  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. "  The  wives  and  daughter  of  the  citizens 
outvied,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress,  that  of  a 

queen  of  France At  Mechlin,  a  single 

indi\'idual  possessed  counting-houses  and  commer- 
cial establishments  at  Damascus  and  Grand  Caii'o."- 
To  Bruges  the  merchants  of  Lombardy  brought 
the  wares  of  Asia,  and  thence  were  they  dispereed 
among  the  towns  of  Northern  Europe,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  German  Sea.  "  A  century  later, 
Antweqj,  the  .successful  rival  of  Venice,  could,  it 
is  said,  boast  of  almost  five  hmidred  vessels  daily 
entering  her  porti,,  and  two  thousand  carriages 
laden  with  merchandise  passing  through  her  gates 
every  week."'  "Venice,  Verona,  Nuremberg,  and 
Bruges  were  the  chief  links  of  the  golden  chain  that 
united  the  civilised  and  fertile  East  with  the  com- 
l)aratively  rude  and  unskilful  West.  In  the  former 
the  arts  had  long  flouri.shed.  There  men  were 
exj)crt  in  all  that  is  woven  on  the  loom  or  em- 


'  Muller,  Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  liv.,  see.  1.3—18. 
2  Stevens,  HUt.  of  the  Scot.  Church,  Rotterdam,  pp.  259, 
2C0;  Edin.,1833. 
»  Itnd.,  p.  200. 


broidered  by  the  needle ;  they  were  able  to 
engi-ave  on  ii'on,  and  to  set  precious  jewels  in 
cunningly-wrought  frames  of  gold  and  silver  and 
brass.  There,  too,  the  skilful  use  of  the  plough 
and  the  pruning-hook,  combined  with  a  vigorous 
.soil,  produced  in  abundance  all  kinds  of  luxiuies ; 
and  along  the  channel  we  have  indicated  were  all 
these  various  products  poiu-ed  into  countries  where 
arts  and  husbandry  were  j^et  in  theii-  infancy.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Holland  and  Flanders 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries.  They  had  come  to  rival 
the  East,  with  which  they  traded.  The  surface 
of  then-  country  was  richly  cultivated.  Their 
cities  were  numerous ;  they  were  enclosed  within 
strong  ramparts,  and  adorned  with  superb  public 
buildings  and  sumptuous  churches.  Then-  rights 
and  privileges  were  guai-auteed  by  ancient  charters, 
which  they  jealously  guarded  and  knew  how  to 
defend.  They  were  governed  by  a  senate,  which 
possessed  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative 
powers,  subject  to  the  Supreme  Council  at  Mechlin 
— as  that  was  to  the  sovereign  authority.  The 
popidation  was  numerous,  skilful,  thriving,  and 
equally  expert  at  handling  the  tool  or  ^\delding  the 
sword.  These  artisans  and  weavers  were  divided 
into  guilds,  which  elected  theii-  own  deans  or  rulers. 
They  were  brave,  and  not  a  little  turbulent.  Wlien 
the  bell  tolled  to  arms,  the  uuuate  of  the  workshop 
could,  in  a  few  minutes,  transform  himself  into  a 
soldier ;  and  these  bands  of  artificei-s  and  weavers 
woidd  present  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  reality 
of  an  army.  "  Nations  at  the  present  day  scarcely 
named,"  says  Muller,  "suppoi-ted  their  struggle 
against  great  armies  with  a  heroism  that  reminds 
us  of  the  valour  of  the  Swiss."* 

Holland,  lying  farther  to  the  north,  did  not  so 
largely  share  in  the  benefits  of  trade  and  commerce 
as  the  cities  of  Flanders.  Giving  itself  to  the 
development  of  its  internal  resoiu-ces,  it  clothed 
its  soil  with  a  fertility  and  beauty  which  more 
southern  lands  might  ha\c  envied.  Tuniing  to  its 
seas,  it  reared  a  race  of  tishemien,  who  in  process 
of  time  developed  into  the  most  skilful  and  adven- 
turous seamen  in  Europe.  Thus  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  naval  ascendency  which  Hol- 
land for  a  time  enjoyed,  and  that  great  colonial 
empire  of  which  this  dyke-encircled  tcrritorj'  v/as 
the  mother  and  the  mistress.  "The  common  opinion 
is,"  says  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  who  was  sent  as 
Papal  nuncio  to  the  Low  Countries  in  the  begin- 
lung  of  the  seventeenth  century — "  The  common 

••  See  "Historical  Introduction"  to  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Rcpxihiic,  by  John  Lothi'op  Motley;  Edin.  and  Lond.,  1859. 
«  MullLr,  Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  230. 
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opinion  is  that  the  na\'7  of  Holland,  in  the  num- 
ber of  vessels,  is  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
together."'  Others  have  ^vritten  that  the  United 
Provinces  have  more  ships  than  houses."  And 
Bentivoglio,  speaking  of  the  Exchange  of  Amster- 
dam, says  that  if  its  harbour  Wiis  crowded  with 
ships,  its  piazza  was  not  less  so  with  merchants, 
"  so  that  the  like  was  not  to  be  seen  in  all  Europe ; 
nay,  in  all  the  world.'"' 

By  the  time  the  Reformation  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out,  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlanders  had 
come  to  be  in  gi'eat  peril.  For  a  centuiy  past  the 
Burgundo-Austrian  monarchs  had  been  steadily 
encroaching  upon  them.  The  chai-tei-s  under  which 
their  cities  enjoyed  municipal  life  had  become  little 
more  than  nominal.  Their  senates  were  entiiely 
subject  to  the  Sujireme  Court  at  Mechlin.     The 


forms  of  their  ancient  liberties  remained,  but  the 
spLi-it  was  fast  ebbing.  The  Netherlandere  were 
fighting  a  losing  battle  -srith  the  empire,  which 
year  after  year  w;»s  growing  more  powerful,  and 
stretching  its  shadow  over  the  independence  of 
their  towns.  They  had  arrived  at  a  ci-Lsis  in  their 
history.  Commerce,  trade,  liberty,  had  done  all 
for  them  they  would  ever  do.  This  was  becoming 
every  day  more  clear.  Decadence  had  set  in,  and 
the  Netherlandei-s  would  have  fallen  under  the 
power  of  the  empii-e  and  been  reduced  to  vassalage, 
had  not  a  higher  principle  come  in  time  to  save 
them  from  this  fate.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a 
celestial  iii-e  descended  upon  the  nation  :  the  coimtry 
shook  off  the  toi-por  which  had  begun  to  weigh  upon 
it,  and  girding  itself  for  a  great  fight,  it  contended 
for  a  higher  liberty  than  any  it  had  yet  known.  * 


CHAPTER    II. 
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Power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centimes— Ebb  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century— Causes— Forerunners— "Waldenses  and  Albigenses— Eomaunt  Version  of  the  Scriptures — 
Influence  of  Wicliffe's  Writings  and  Huss's  Martyrdom— Influence  of  Commerce,  &c. — Charles  V.  and  the 
Netherlands — Persecuting  Edicts — Great  Number  of  Mai-tyrs. 


The  great  straggle  for  religion  and  liberty,  of  which 
the  Netherlands  became  the  theatre  in  the  middle 
of  the  sLxteeuth  centmy,  properly  dates  from  1555, 
•when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  is  seen  elevating 
to  the  throne,  from  which  he  himself  has  just 
descended,  his  son  Philip  II.  In  order  to  the 
right  perception  of  that  momentous  conflict,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  rapidly  survey  the 
three  centuries  that  preceded  it.  Tlie  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  Netherlands  is  beheld,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  flourisliing  in  power  and  riches. 
The  Bishops  of  Utrecht  had  become  the  Popes  of 
the  North.  Fa^oured  by  the  empei'or.s,  whose 
quarrel  they  espoused  against  the  Popes  in  the 
Sliddlo  Ages,  these  ambitious  prelat.es  were  now 
all  but  independent  of  Rome.  "  They  gave  place," 
sa3's  Brandt,  the  historian  of  the  Netherlands' 
Reformation,  "  to  neither  kings  nor  emperors  in 
the  state  and  magnificence  of  their  coiu't ;  they 
reckoned  the  greatest  pi-inces  in  the  Low  Countries 

'  Relationi  del  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  in  Faieigi,  1631; 
lib.  i.,  cap.  7,  p.  32. 

"  Misson,  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  4. 

3  Relat.  Card.  Benin:,  lib.  i.,  cap.  7,  p.  32:  "Che  sia 
non  solo  in  Europa,  ma  in  tutto  11  mondo." 


among  their  feudatories  because  they  held  some 
land  of  the  bishopric  in  fee,  and  because  they  owed 
them  homage.  Accordingly,  Baldwin,  the  second 
of  that  name  and  twenty-ninth  bishop  of  the 
see,  summoned  several  princes  to  Uti-echt,  to  re- 
ceive investiture  of  the  lands  that  were  so  holden 
by  them  :  the  Duke  of  Brabant  as  fii-st  stewai-d ; 
the  Count  of  Flandei-s  as  second  ;  the  Count  of 
Holland  as  marshal."-'*  The  clergy  regulated  theii- 
rank  by  the  spu-itual  princedom  established  at 
Utrecht.  They  were  the  grandees  of  the  land. 
They  monopolised  all  the  privileges  but  bore  none 
of  the  biu-dens  of  the  State.  They  imjwsed  taxes 
on  othei-s,  but  they   themselves  paid  tivxes  to  no 


*  The  Papal  nuncio,  Bentivoglio,  willingly  acknow- 
ledges theu-  great  physic!il  and  mental  qualities,  and 
praises  them  alike  for  their  skill  in  ai'ts  and  tlioii-  bravery 
in  war.  "  Gli  huomini,  ebe  produce  il  piEse,  sono  ordi- 
nariamentedi  grande  statura;  dibello,  e  candido  aspetto, 
e  di  corpo  vigorose,  e  robusto.  Hanno  gli  animi  non 
men  vigorosi  de'  corpi ;  e  cio  s'  e  veduto  in  quella  si  lunga, 
e  si  pertinaee  resistenza,  che  da  loro  s'  t^  fatta  all'  armi 
Spagnuole,"  &c.  (Selat.  Card.  Bentiv.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  3, 
pp.  4.  5.) 

^  Brandt,  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries, 
vol.  i.,  p.  14;  Lond.,  1720. 
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one.  Numberless  dues  aud  offei-ings  liad  ah-eadj- 
swollen  their  possessions  to  an  enormous  amount, 
whUe  new  and  ever-recui-ring  exactions  were  con- 
tinually enlarging  then-  temtorial  domains.  Their 
immoralities  were  restrained  by  no  sense  of  shame 
and  by  no  fear  of  jDunishment,  seeing  that  to  the 
opuiioii  of  their  coimtrymen  they  paid  no  deference, 
and  to  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  they  owed 
no  accountability.  They  framed  a  law,  and  forced 
it  upon  the  government,  that  no  charge  should  l)e 
received  against  a  cardinal-bishop,  unless  supported 
by  seventy-two  witnesses ;  nor  against  a  cardinal- 
priest,  but  by  forty-four ;  nor  against  a  cardinal- 
deacon,  but  by  twenty-seven  ;  nor  against  the  lowest 
of  the  clergy,  but  by  seven.'  If  a  voice  was  raised 
to  hint  that  these  servants  of  the  Church  would 
exalt  themselves  by  being  a  little  more  humble, 
and  enrich  themselves  by  being  a  little  less  covetous, 
and  that  charity  and  meekness  were  gi'eater  orna- 
ments than  sumptuoiis  apparel  and  gaUy-oaparisoned 
mules,  instantly  the  ban  of  the  Chui-ch  was  evoked 
to  crash  the  audacious  complainer;  and  the  ana- 
thema in  that  age  had  teiTOi-s  that  made  even 
those  look  pale  who  had  never  trembled  on  the 
battle-field. 

But  the  power,  affluence,  and  an-ogance  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  Low  Countries  had  reached 
theii'  height;  and  in  the  fom-teenth  century  we  find 
an  ebb  setting  in,  in  that  tide  which  till  now  had 
continued  at  flood.  Numbers  of  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses,  chased  from  Southern  France  or 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  sought  refuge  in  the 
cities  of  the  Netherlands,  bringing  with  them  the 
Romaimt  version  of  the  Bible,  which  was  translated 
into  Low  Dutch  rhymes." 

The  city  of  Antweq^  occupies  a  most  distinguished 
place  in  this  gi-eat  movement.  So  early  as  1106, 
before  the  disciples  of  Peter  Waldo  had  appeared 
in  these  parts,  we  find  a  celebrated  preacher,  Tanche- 
linus  by  name,endeavouring.  to  purge  out  the  leaven 
of  the  Papacy,  and  spread  purer  doctrine  not  only 
in  Antwerp,  but  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders  ;  and,  although  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  priests  and  by  Norbert,  the  first  founder  of 
the  order  of  Premonstratensians,  his  opinions  took 
a  firm  hold  of  some  of  the  finest  minds.^  In  the 
following  century,  the  thii-teenth,  William  Comelius, 
also  of  Antweqi,  taught  a  purer  doctrine  than  the 
common  one  on  the  Eucharistic  Sacrament,  which 
lie  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  disciples  of 
Tanchelinus.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
Nicolas,  of  Lyra,  a  town  in  the  east  of  Brabant, 

'  BranrU,  vol.  i.,  p.  U.  =  Vnd. 

'  GeTdcfiinn,Hiat.Evan.Ren.,tom.ui.,p.3i  Oroning.,1740. 


who  lived  about  1322,  and  who  impregnated  liis 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  with  the  seeds  of  Gospel 
truth.  Hence  the  remark  of  Julius  Pflugius,  the 
celebrated  Romish  doctor"* — "  Si  Lyra  non  lu-asset, 
Lutherus  non  saltasset."^  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury came  another  sower  of  the  good  seed  of  the 
Word  in  the  countries  of  which  we  speak,  Gerard 
of  Groot.  Nowhere,  in  short,  had  forerumiers  of 
the  Reformation  been  so  numerous  as  on  this 
famous  sea-board,  a  fact  doubtless  to  be  accounted 
for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  commerce,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  freedom  which  the  Low  Countries 
then  enjoyed. 

Voices  began  to  be  heard  prophetic  of  greater 
ones  to  be  raised  in  after-years.  Whence  came 
these  voices  I  From  the  depth  of  the  convents. 
The  monks  became  the  reprovere  and  accusers  of 
one  another.  The  veil  was  lifted  upon  the  darkness 
that  hid  the  holy  places  of  the  Roman  Chui-eh.  In 
1290,  Henry  of  Ghent,  Archbishop  of  Touruay, 
published  a  book  against  the  Papacy,  in  which  he 
boldly  questioned  the  Pope's  power  to  transform 
what  was  evil  into  good.  Guido,  the  forty-second 
Bishop  of  Utrecht,  refused — I'are  modesty  in  those 
times — the  red  hat  and  scarlet  mantle  from  the 
Pope.  He  contrasts  with  Weveliklioven,  the  fiftieth 
bishop  of  that  see,  who  in  1380  dug  the  bones  of 
a  Lollard  out  of  the  grave,  and  bm-ned  them  before 
the  gates  of  his  episcopal  palace,  and  cast  the  ashes 
into  the  town  ditch.  His  successor,  the  fifty-first 
Bishop  of  Utrecht,  ca.st  into  a  dungeon  a  monk 
named  Matthias  Grabo,  for  wi-iting  a  book  in  sup- 
port of  the  thesis  that  "  the  clergy  are  subject  to 
the  civil  powere."  The  terrified  author  recanted 
the  doctrine  of  his  book ;  but  the  magistrates  of 
several  cities  esteemed  it  good  and  sound  notwith- 
standing. As  in  the  greater  Papacy  of  Rome,  so 
in  the  lesser  Papacy  at  Utrecht,  a  schism  took 
place,  and  rival  Popes  thundered  anathemas  at  one 
another ;  this  helped  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the 
Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Henry  Loeder, 
Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Fredesweel,  near  Nor- 
thova,  wrote  to  his  brother  in  the  follomng  manner 

"  Dear  brother,  the  lo^e   I  bear  your  state,  and 

welfare  for  the  sake  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  obliges 
me  to  take  a  rod  instead  of  a  pen  into  my  hand. 
....  I  never  saw  those  cloistei-s  flourish  and 
increase  in  godliness  which  daily  increased  in  tem- 
poral estates   and  jiossessions The  filth  of 

your  cloister  greatly  wants  the  broom  and  the  mop. 
....  Embrace  the  Cross  and  the  Crucified  Jesus  ; 
therein  ye  shall  find  full  content."  Near  Haarlem  was 


■•  Gcrdesiua,  torn,  iii.,  p.  3. 

'•  "  If  Lyra  had  not  piped,  Lutlier  had  not  danced.' 
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tlic  cloister  of  "  The  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Lady," 
of  which  John  van  Kempen  was  prior.  We  find 
him  censuring  the  lives  of  the  monks  in  these 
•words — "  Wc  would  be  humble,  but  cannot  bear 
contempt;  patient,  without  oppressions  or  suffer- 
ings ;  obedient,  without  subjection ;  poor,  without 
wanting  anything,  &c.  Our  Lord  said  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  to  be  entered  by  force."  Henry  Wilde, 
Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Bois  le  Due,  purged  the 
hymn-books  of  the  wanton  songs  which  the  monks 
had  inserted  with  the  anthems.  "  Let  them  pray 
for  us,"  was  the  same  prior  wont  to  say  when 
asked  to  sing  masses  for  the  dead;  "our  prayers 
will  do  them  no  good."  We  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  rigour  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  from  the  at- 
tempts that  now  began  to  be  made  to  modify 
them.  In  14.34  we  find  Bishop  Rudolph  granting 
power  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  arrsst  by  his 
bailiffs  all  drunken  and  fighting  priests,  and  deliver 
them  np  to  the  bishop,  who  promises  not  to  dis- 
charge them  till  satisfaction  shall  have  been  given 
to  the  duke.  He  promises  farther  not  to  grant  the 
protection  of  churches  and  churchyards  to  mur- 
der'.rs  and  similar  malefactors ;  and  that  no  subject 
0'  Holland  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  in  the 
.jiahop's  court  at  Utrecht,  upon  any  accoimt  what- 
soever, if  the  j)ei'son  so  summoned  be  willing  to 
appear  before  the  spiritual  or  temporal  judge  to 
whose  jurisdiction  he  belongs.' 

There  follow,  as  it  comes  nearer  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  greater  names  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  and 
John  Wessel.  We  see  them  trim  their  lamp 
and  go  onward  to  show  men  the  Way  of  Life. 
It  was  a  feeble  light  that  now  began  to  break 
over  these  lands ;  still  it  was  suiBcient  to  reveal 
many  things  which  had  been  unobserved  or  un- 
thought  of  during  the  gross  darkness  that  preceded 
it.  It  does  not  become  Churchmen,  the  barons  now 
began  to  say,  to  be  so  enormously  rich,  and  so 
effeminateJy  luxurious ;  these  possessions  are  not 
less  ours  than  they  are  theirs,  we  shall  share  them 
with  them.  These  daring  barons,  moreover,  learned 
to  deem  the  si)iritual  authority  not  quite  so  inipreg- 
nal)le  as  they  had  once  believed  it  to  be,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  was  that  they  held  the  jiersons 
of  Churclmien  in  less  reverence,  and  their  excom- 
munications ill  less  awe  than  before.  There 
was  planted  thus  an  incipient  revolt.  The  move- 
ment received  an  impulse  from  the  writings  of 
Wicliffe,  which  l)egan  to  be  circulated  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.- 
Tliere  followed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  martyrdoms  of  Huss  and  Jerome.     The 


light  which  these  two  stakes  shed  over  the  plains 
of  Bohemia  was  reflected  as  far  as  to  the  Vjanks  of 
the  Rliine  and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
helped  to  deepen  the  inquiry  which  the  teachings 
of  the  Waldenses  and  the  writings  of  Wicliffe  had 
awakened  among  the  burghers  and  artLsans  of  the 
Low  Countries.  The  execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome 
was  followed  by  the  Bohemian  campaign.s.  The 
victories  of  Ziska  spread  the  terror  of  the  Hussite 
arms,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hussite  doctrines,  over  Western  Europe.  In  the 
great  armaments  which  were  raised  by  the  Poi)e  to 
extinguish  the  heresy  of  Huss,  numerous  natives  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  enrolled  themselves ;  and  of 
these,  some  at  least  retm-ned  to  their  native  land 
converts  to  the  heresy  they  liad  gone  forth  to  sub- 
due.^ Their  opinions,  quietly  disseminated  among 
their  countrymen,  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  gi-eat  struggle  in  the  Netherlands  which  we 
are  now  to  record,  and  which  expanded  into  so  much 
vaster  dimensions  than  that  which  had  shaken 
Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

To  these  causes,  which  conspired  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  Netlierlands,  is  to  be  added  the  influence 
of  trade  and  commerce.  The  tendency  of  commerce 
to  engender  activity  of  mind,  and  nourish  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  is  too  obvious  to  require  that 
we  should  dwell  upon  it.  The  tiller  of  the  soil 
seldom  permits  his  thoughts  to  sti-ay  beyond  his 
native  acres,  the  merchant  and  trader  has  a  whole 
hemisphere  for  his  mental  domain.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  reflect,  and  calculate,  and  compare,  other- 
wise he  loses  his  ventures.  He  is  thus  lifted 
out  of  the  slough  in  which  the  agriculturist  or  the 
herdsman  is  content  to  lie  all  his  days.  The  Low 
Countries,  as  we  have  .said  in  the  previous  chapter, 
were  the  heart  of  the  commerce  of  the  nations. 
They  were  the  clearing-ho\ise  of  the  world.  This 
vast  trad*  brought  with  it  knowledge  as  well  as 
riches ;  for  the  Fleming  could  not  meet  his  cus- 
tomer on  the  wharf,  or  on  the  Bouree,  without 
hearing  things  to  him  new  and  strange.  He  had  to 
do  with  men  of  all  nations,  and  he  received  from 
them  not  only  foreign  coin,  but  foreign  ideas. 

The  new  day  was  coming  apace.  Already  its 
.signals  stood  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  men.  One 
powerful  instrumentality  after  another  stood  up 
to  give  rapid  and  universal  diffusion  to  the  new 
agencies  that  were  about  to  be  called  into  existence. 
Nor  have  the  nations  long  to  wait  A  crash  is 
heard,  the  fall  of  an  ancient  empire  shakes  the 
earth,  and  the  sacred  languages,  so  long  imprisoned 
within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  are  liberated, 


Brandt,  bk.  i.,  })asn>». 


2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  17. 
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and  liecome  again  the  inheritance  of  the  race.  The 
eyes  of  men  begin  to  be  turned  on  tlie  sacred  page, 
which  may  now  be  read  in  tlie  very  words  in  which 
the  inspired  men  of  old  time  wrote  it.  Not  for  a 
thousand  years  had  so  fair  a  morning  visited  the 
cartli.  :Meii  felt  after  tlie  long  darkness  that  truly 
"  litrht  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the 
eye's  to  beliold  the  sun."  The  dawn  was  pale  and 
ciiilly  in  Italy,  but  in  the  north  of  Europe  it 
brought  with  it,  not  merely  the  light  of  pagan 
literature,  but  the  warmth  and  brightness  of 
Christian  truth. 

We  have  already  seen  witli  what  fierce  defiance 
Charles  V.  flung  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  Pro- 
testantism. In  manner  the  most  public,  and  with 
vow  the  most  solemn  and  awful,  he  bound  himself 
to  extirpate  heresy,  or  to  lose  armies,  treasures, 
kingdoms,  body  and  soul,  in  the  attempt.  Ger- 
many, happily,  was  covered  from  the  consequences 
of  that  mortal  threat  by  the  sovereign  rights  of  its 
heretiitary  princes,  who  stood  between  their  subjects 
and  that  terrible  arm  that  was  now  uplifted  to 
crush  them.  But  the  less  fortunate  Netherlands 
enjoyed  no  such  protection.  Charles  was  master 
there.  He  could  enforce  his  ■svill  in  his  patrimonial 
estates,  and  his  will  was  that  no  one  in  all  the 
Netherlands  should  profess  another  than  the  Pioman 
creed. 

One  furious  edict  was  issued  after  another,  and 
these  were  publicly  read  twice  every  year,  that  no 
one  might  pretend  ignorance.'  These  edicts  did  not 
remain  a  dead  letter  as  in  Germany  ;  they  were 
ruthlessly  executed,  and  soon,  alas !  the  Low 
Countries  were  blazing  with  stakes  and  swimming 
in  blood.  It  is  almost  incrediljle,  and  yet  the 
historian  Meteren  asserts  that  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  Charles's  reign  not  fewer  than  .50,000  Pro- 
testants were  put  to  death  in  tlie  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  Grotius,  in  his  Annals,  i-aLses  the 
number  to  100,000.^  Even  granting  that  these 
e.stimates  are  extravagant,  still  they  are  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  the  number  of  victims  was  gi-eat 
indeed.  The  bloody  work  did  not  slacken  owin"- 
to   Charles's    many  absences    in    Spain    and    other 


Hungary,  who  was  appointed  regent  of  the  pro- 
vinces, was  compelled  to  carry  out  all  his  cruel 
edicts.  Men  and  women,  whose  ciime  was  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  the  ma.ss,  were  beheaded, 
hanged,  burned,  or  buried  alive.  These  proceed- 
ings were  zealously  seconded  by  the  divines  of 
Louvain,  whom  Luther  styled  "  bloodthii-sty 
heretics,  who,  teaching  impioiLS  doctiines  which 
they  could  make  good  neither  by  rcii-sou  nor  Scrii>- 
ture,  betook  themselves  to  force,  and  disputed  with 
fire  and  sword.'  This  terrible  work  went  on 
froni  the  2.3rd  of  July,  1.523,  when  the  proto- 
martp-s  of  the  provinces  were  burned  in  the  gi-eat 
square  of  Brussels,'  to  the  day  of  the  emperor's 
abdication.  The  Dowager-queen,  in  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  had  given  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  good 
work  of  purgation  should  stop  onl)'  when  to  go 
farther  would  be  to  efleot  the  eutu'e  depopulation  of 
the  country.  The  "Christian  Widow,"  as  Erasmus 
styled  her,  would  not  go  the  length  of  burning  the 
the  last  Netherlander ;  she  would  leave  a  few 
orthodox  inhabitants  to  repeople  the  land. 

Meanwhile  the  halter  and  the  axe  were  gathering 
theii-  victims  so  fast,  that  the  limits  traced  by  the 
regent — wide  as  they  were — bade  fail-  soon  to  be 
reached.  The  genius  and  activity  of  the  Nether- 
landera  were  succumbing  to  the  terrible  blows  that 
were  being  unremittingly  dealt  them.  Agriculture 
was  beginning  to  languish ;  life  was  departing  from 
the  gi-eat  towns ;  the  step  of  the  artisan,  as  he  went 
to  and  returned  from  his  factory  at  the  hours  of 
meal,  was  less  ela.stic,  and  his  eye  less  bright ;  the 
workshops  were  being  weeded  of  tlieii'  more  skilful 
workmen ;  foreign  Protestant  merchants  were  fleeing 
from  the  country  ;  and  the  decline  of  the  internal 
trade  kept  pace  ^vith  that  of  the  external  commerce. 

It  was  e^ddent  to  all  whom  bigotry  had  not  ren- 
dered incapable  of  reflection,  that,  though  great 
progi-ess  had  been  made  towards  the  niin  of  the 
country,  the  extinction  of  heresy  was  still  distant, 
and  likely  to  be  reached  only  when  the  land  had 
become  a  desert,  the  harbours  empt)',  and  the  citie.s 
silent.  The  blood  with  which  the  tyrant  was  so 
profusely     watering     the    Netherlands,    was    but 


countries.     His  sister  Margaret,  Dow.iger-queen  of      nourishing  the  heresy  which  he  sought  to  drown. 


1  Sleidan,  bk.  xvi.,  p.  342;  Lond.,  1689. 
-' Grot.,  ^nnal.,  lib.  i.,  17;   Amsterdam,  1658.    Watson, 
Philip  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  113. 
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ANTWERP  :    ITS    CONFESSORS    AND   IIARTYRS. 


Antwerp— Its  Convent  of  Augustines— Jacob  Spreng— Henry  of  Zutphen— Convent  Razed— A  Preacher  Drowned— 
Placai-ds  of  the  Emperor  Charles  "V.— "Well  of  Life — Long  and  Dreadful  Series  of  Edicts— Edict  of  l&iO— The 
Inquisition — Spread  of  Lutheranism — Confessors — Martyrdom  of  Jolm  de  Bakker. 


No  city  did  the  day  that  was  now  breaking  over 
the  Low  Countries  so  often  touch  with  its  light  as 
Antwerp.  Within  a  year  after  Luther's  appear- 
ance, Jacob  Spreng,  prior  of  ;the  Angustinian  con- 
vent in  that  town,  confessed  liimself  a  disciple  of 
the  Wittemberg  monk,  and  began  to  preach  the 
same  doctrine.  He  was  not  suffered  to  do  so  long. 
In  1519  he  was  seized  in  his  own  convent,  carried 
to  Brussels,  and  thi-eatened  with  the  punishment  of 
the  tire.  Though  his  faith  was  genuine,  he  had  not 
courage  to  be  a  martjT.  Yanquished  by  the  fear  of 
death,  he  consented  to  read  in  public  his  recanta- 
tion. Being  let  go,  he  repaired  to  Bremen,  and 
there,  "  walking  softly  from  the  memory  of  his  fall," 
he  p;issed  the  remaining  yeare  of  his  life  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  as  one  of  the  pastors  of  that  northern 
town.' 

The  same  city  and  the  same  convent  furnished 
another  Reformer  yet  more  inti-epid  than  Spreng. 
This  was  Henry  of  Zutphen.  He,  too,  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Luther,  and  along  with  his  doctrine  had 
carried  away  no  small  amount  of  Luther's  dramatic 
power  in  setting  it  forth.  Christ's  office  as  a 
Sa%4our  he  finely  put  into  the  following  antitheses : 
— "  He  became  the  seiwant  of  the  law  that  he  might 
be  its  master.  He  took  all  sin  that  he  might  take 
away  sin.'^  He  is  at  once  the  victim  and  the 
vanquisher  of  death  ;  the  captive  of  hell,  yet  he  it 
was  by  whom  its  gates  were  bm-st  open."  But 
tliough  he  refu.sed  to  the  sinner  any  share  in  the 
great  work  of  expiating  sin,  reser^dng  that  entirely 
and  exclusively  to  the  Sa\'ioiu-,  Zutphen  strenu- 
ously insisted  that  the  believer  should  be  careful  to 
maintain  .;'ood  works.  "  Away,"  he  said,  "  with  a 
dead  faith."  His  career  in  Antwerp  was  brief. 
He  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  did  not 
deceive  himself  as  to  tlie  fate  that  awaited  him. 
He  kept  awake  during  the  silent  houi-s  of  night, 
pi-cjtaring  for  the  death  ibr  which  he  looked  on  the 
coming  day.  Suddenly  a  gi-eat  uproar  arose  round 
Ilia  prison.     The  noise  was  caused  by  his  to^vnsmen, 

'  Gcrdeaius,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  23—25. 

-  "Totum  peccatum  tolerans  ct  tollens."  (Gerdeaius, 
torn,  iii..  Appendix,  p.  18.) 


who  had  come  to  rescue  him.  They  broke  open  his 
gaol,  penetrated  to  his  cell,  and  bi-inging  him  forth, 
made  him  escape  from  the  city.  Heniy  of  Zutphen, 
thus  rescued  from  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition, 
visited  in  the  coiu-se  of  his  wanderings  several  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  in  which  he  preached  the  Gospel 
with  great  eloquence  and  success.  Eventually  he 
went  to  Holstein,  where,  after  labouring  some  time, 
a  mob,  instigated  by  the  priests,  set  upon  him  and 
murdered  him'  in  the  atrociously  cruel  and  bar- 
barous manner  we  have  described  in  a  pre'N'ious  part 
of  oiu-  history.'' 

It  seemed  as  if  the  soU  on  which  the  convent  of 
the  Augustines  in  Antwerp  stood  produced  heretics. 
It  must  be  dug  up.  In  October,  1522,  the  convent 
was  dismantled.  Such  of  the  monks  as  had  not 
caught  the  Lutheran  disease  had  quarters  provided 
for  them  elsewhere.  The  Host  was  solemnly 
removed  from  a  place,  the  very  air  of  which  was 
loaded  with  deadly  pra'V'ity,  and  the  building,  like 
the  house  of  the  leper  of  old,  was  razed  to  the 
ground.*  No  man  lodged  under  that  roof  any  more 
for  ever. 

But  the  heresy  was  not  driven  away  from 
Brabant,  and  the  inquisitors  began  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  other  objects  besides  the  innocent 
stones  and  timbers  of  heretical  monasteries.  In 
the  following  year  (1523)  three  monks,  who  had 
been  inmates  of  that  same  monastery  whose  ruins 
now  warned  the  citizens  of  Antwei-j)  to  eschew 
Lutheranism  as  they  would  the  fire,  were  bin-ned  at 
Bnissels.^  When  the  fire  was  kindled,  they  firet 
recited  the  Creed  ;  then  they  chanted  the  Te  Beam 
Laudamus.  This  hymn  they  sang,  each  chanting 
the  alternate  vei-se,  till  the  flames  Lad  deprived 
tlipm  of  both  voice  and  life." 

In  the  following  year  the  monks  signalised  their 
zeal  by  a  cruel  deed.  The  desire  to  hear  the  Gospel 
continuing  to  spread  in  Antwerp  and  the  adjoining 


3  GerdesiuB,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  28 — 30. 
■•  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  6,  p.  506. 
'  "Dirutum  est  penitusque  erersum.  " 
torn,  iii.,  p.  29.) 
f'  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  3,  p.  490. 
'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  45. 
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country,  ti:j  pastor  of  Meltz,  a  little  place  near 
Antwei-p,  began  to  ])reach  to  the  people.  His 
church  was  often  unable  to  contain  the  crowds 
tljat  came  to  hear  him,  and  he  wa-s  obliged  to 
retire  with  his  congi-egation  to  the  open  fields.  In 
one  of  his  sermons,  declaiming  against  the  priests 
of  his  time,  he  said : — "  We  are  worse  than  Juda-s, 
for  he  both  sold  and  delivered  the  Loixl ;  but  we 
sell  liim  to  30U,  and  do  not  deliver  him."  This  was 
doctrine,  the  public  preaching  of  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  tolerated  longer  than  the  priests  lacked 
power  to  stop  it.  Soon  there  appeai-ed  a  placard  or 
proclamation  silencing  the  pastor,  as  well  as  a 
ccitain  Augustinian  monk,  who  preached  at  times  in 
Antwerp.  The  assemblies  of  both  were  prohibited, 
and  a  rewai-d  of  thirty  gold  caroli  set  upon  then- 
heads.  Nevertheless,  the  desire  for  the  (Jospel  was 
not  extinguished,  and  one  Sunday  the  people  con- 
vened in  gi'eat  numbei-s  in  a  ship-building  jard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  in  the  hope  that  some 
one  might  minister  to  them  the  Word  of  Life.  In 
that  gathei-ing  was  a  young  man,  well  versed  in 
the  Scriptures,  named  Nicholas,  who  seeing  no  one 
willing  to  act  as  preacher,  rose  himself  to  address 
the  people.  Entering  into  a  boat  that  was  moored 
by  the  river's  biink,  he  read  and  expounded  to  the 
multitude  the  pai-able  of  the  five  loaves  and  the  two 
small  fishes.  The  thing  was  known  all  over  the 
city.  It  was  dangerous  that  such  a  man  should  be 
at  large ;  and  the  monks  took  care  that  he  should 
preach  no  second  sermon.  Hii-ing  two  butchers, 
they  waylaid  him  next  day,  forced  him  into  a  sack, 
tied  it  with  a  cord,  and  hastily  carrying  him  to 
the  river,  threw  him  in.  When  the  murder  was 
known  a  thiill  of  honor  ran  through  the  citizens 
of  Antwerj)." 

Ever  since  the  emperor's  famous  fulmination 
against  Luther,  in  1521,  he  had  kept  up  a  constant 
fii-e  of  placards,  as  they  were  termed — that  is,  of 
persecuting  edicts — upon  the  Netherlands.  They 
were  posted  up  in  the  streets,  read  by  all,  and  pro- 
duced univei-sal  consternation  and  alarm.  They 
6ucceeded  each  other  at  brief  intervals ;  scarcely 
had  the  echoes  of  one  fidmination  died  away 
when  a  new  and  more  terrible  peal  was  heai-d  re- 
sounding over  the  startled  and  aifrighted  provinces. 
In  April,  1521,  came  a  placard  forbidding  the 
printing  of  any  book  without  the  consent  of  the 
officers  who  had  charge  of  that  matter.^  In  1525 
came  a  circular  letter  from  the  regent  Margjiret, 
addressed  to  all  the  monasteries  of  Holland,  enjoin- 
ing them  to  send  out  none  but  discreet  pi-eachei-s, 

>  Oerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  37.    Brandt,  voL  i.,  p.  51. 
'  Oerdesius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  39. 


who  would  be  careful  to  make  no  mention  of 
Luther's  name.  In  March,  1526,  came  another 
placard  against  Lutheranism,  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  yet  another  and  severer.  The  preamble 
of  this  edict  set  forth  that  the  "vulgar  had  been 
deceived  and  misled,  partly  by  the  contrivance  of 
some  ignorant  fellows,  who  took  upon  them  to 
preach  the  Gospel  privately,  without  the  leave  of 
theii"  superiors,  explaining  the  same,  together  with 
other  holy  writings,  after  their  own  fancies,  and  not 
according  to  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Chm-ch,  racking  theii-  brains  to  produce  new-fangled 
doctrines.  Besides  these,  divers  secular  and 
regular  priests  presumed  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and 
there  to  relate  the  errors  and  sinister  notions  of 
Luther  and  his  adherents,  at  the  same  time  re^dv- 
ing  the  heresies  of  ancient  times,  and  some  that  had 
likewise  been  propagated  in  these  countries,  recall- 
ing to  men's  memories  the  same,  with  other  false 
and  damnable  opinions  that  had  never  till  now 
been  heard,  thought,  or  spoken  of  .  .  .  Where- 
fore the  edict  forbids,  in  the  emperor's  name,  all 
assemblies  in  order  to  read,  speak,  confer,  or  pre^ich 
concerning  the  Gtospel  or  other  holy  writings  in 
Latin,  Flemish,  or  in  the  Walloon  languages — as 
likewise  to  preach,  teach,  or  in  any  sort  promote  the 
doctrines  of  Martin  Luther ;  especially  such  as 
related  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  or  to  con- 
fession, and  other  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  any- 
thing else  that  affected  the  honour  of  the  holy 
mother  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  saintes.ses,  and 
theii-  images.  .  .  .  By  this  placard  it  was 
further  ordered  that,  together  with  the  books  of 
Luther,  &c.,  and  all  their  adherents  of  the  same 
sentiments,  aD  the  gospels,  epistles,  prophecies,  and 
other  books  of  the  Holy  Sciiptui-es  in  High  Dutch, 
Flemish,  AValloon,  or  French,  that  had  marginal 
notes,  or  expositions  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  should  be  brought  to  some  public  place, 
and  there  bumed ;  and  that  whoever  .shoidd 
presume  to  keep  any  of  the  aforesaid  books  and 
wiitings  by  them  after  the  jnomulgation  of  this 
placard  shoidd  forfeit  life  and  goods." ' 

In  1528  a  new  placard  was  issued  against  pro- 
hibited books,  as  also  agiiinst  monks  who  had 
abandoned  their  cloister.  Tliere  followed  in  1529 
another  and  more  severe  edict,  condemning  to 
death  without  paitlon  or  reprieve  all  who  had  not 
brought  their  Luthei-an  books  to  be  biu-ned,  or  h;id 
otherivise  contravened  the  former  edicts.  Tliose 
who  had  relapsed  after  having  abiured  theii'  erix)i-s 
were  to  die  by  fire  ;  as  for  othei-s,  the  men  were 
to  die  by  the  sword,  and  the  women  by  the  pit — 

'  Bi-andt,  vol.  i.,  p.  5C.    Gerdosius,  torn,  iii.,  p.  56. 
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that  is,  they  were  to  be  buried  alive.  To  harbom- 
or  conceal  a  heretic  was  death  and  the  forfeiture 
of  goods.  Informers  were  to  have  one-half  of  the 
estates  of  the  accused  on  conviction ;  and  those 
who  were  commissioned  to  put  the  placard  in  exe- 
cution were  to  proceed,  not  with  "  the  tedious  for- 
malities of  trial,"  but  by  summarj-  process.^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Erasmus  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries, 
in  which  he  advised  them  thus: — "Keep  yourseh'es 
in  the  ark,  that  you  do  not  perish  in  the  deluge. 
Continue  in  the  little  ship  of  our  Sa\'iour,  lest  ye 
be  swallowed  by  the  waves.  Remain  in  the  fold 
of  the  Church,  lest  ye  become  a  prey  to  the  wolves 
or  to  Satan,  who  is  always  going  to  and  fro,  seek- 
ing whom  he  may  devour.  Stay  and  see  what 
resolutions  will  be  taken  by  the  emperor,  the 
princes,  and  aftei-wards  by  a  General  Council.  "' 
It  was  thus  that  the  man  who  was  reposing  in  the 
shade  exliorted  the  men  who  were  in  the  fii-e.  As 
regarded  a  "  General  Council,"  for  which  they  were 
bidden  to  wait,  the  Reformers  had  had  ample 
experience,  and  the  result  had  been  unifonn — the 
mountain  had  in  every  case  brought  forth  a  mouse. 
They  wei'e  able  also  by  this  time  to  guess,  one 
should  think,  what  the  emjjeror  was  likely  to  do 
for  them.  Almost  every  year  brought  with  it  a 
new  edict,  and  the  space  between  each  several  fidmi- 
nation  was  occupied  in  giving  practical  apjDlication 
to  these  decrees — that  is,  in  working  the  axe,  the 
halter,  the  stake,  and  the  pit. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  about  this  time  to  the 
Reform  movement,  by  the  ti"anslation  of  Luther's 
version  of  the  Scriptux-es  into  Low  Dutch.  It 
was  not  well  executed ;  nevertheless,  being  read 
in  their  assemblies,  the  book  instiaicted  and  com- 
forted these  young  convei-ts.  Many  of  the  prie-sts 
who  had  been  in  office  for  years,  but  who  had  never 
read  a  single  line  of  the  Bible,  good-naturedly 
taking  it  for  gi-anted  that  it  amply  authenticated  all 
that  the  Church  taught,  dipped  into  it,  and  being 
much  astonished  at  its  contents,  began  to  bring 
both  their  life  and  doctrme  into  gi-eater  accordance 
with  it.  One  of  the  printera  of  this  first  edition 
of  the  Dutch  Bible  was  condemned  to  death  for  his 
p&ins,  and  died  by  the  axe.  Soon  after  this,  some 
one  made  a  collection  of  certain  pa.ssages  from  the 
Scriptiu-ps,  and  pulilished  them  under  the  title  of 
"  Tlie  Weil  of  Liff."  The  little  book,  ^vith  neither 
note  nor  comment,  contained  but  the  words  of 
Scripture  itself;  nevertheless  it  was  very  obnoxious 
to  the  zealous  defenders  of  Popery.  A  "  Well  of 
Life"  to  others,  it  was  a  Well  of  Death  to  theii- 


Church  and  her  rites,  and  they  resolved  on  stopping 
it.  A  Franciscan  friar  of  Brabant  set  out  on  pur- 
pose for  Amsterdam,  where  the  little  book  had  been 
printed,  and  buying  up  the  whole  edition,  he  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames.  He  had  only  half  done 
his  work,  however.  The  book  was  printed  in  other 
towns.  The  Well  would  not  be  stopped;  its  waters 
woidd  gush  out ;  the  journey  and  the  expense 
which  the  friar  had  incurred  had  been  in  vain. 

We  pass  over  the  edicts  that  were  occasionally 
seeing  the  light  during  the  ten  following  3'eai\s,  as 
well  as  the  Anabaptist  opinions  and  excesses,  with 
the  sanguinary  wars  to  which  they  led.  These  we 
have  full}''  related  in  a  previous  pai-t  of  our  his- 
tory.' In  1540  came  a  more  atrocious  edict  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  promulgated.  The  monks 
and  doctors  of  Louvain,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
root  out  the  Protestant  doctiine,  instigated  the 
monarch  to  issue  a  new  placard,  which  not  only 
contained  the  substance  of  all  former  edicts,  Imt 
passed  them  into  a  perpetual  law.  It  was  dated 
from  Brussels,  the  22nd  September,  1.540,  and  was 
to  the  following  effect : — That  the  heretic  should 
be  incapable  of  holding  or  disposing  of  property; 
that  all  gifts,  donations,  and  legacies  made  by 
him  should  be  null  and  void  ;  that  informei-s  who 
themselves  were  heretics  should  be  pardoned  that 
once ;  and  it  especially  revived  and  put  in  force 
against  Lutherans  an  edict  that  had  been  promul- 
gated in  1535,  and  specially  directed  against  Ana- 
baptists— namely,  that  those  who  abandoned  their 
errors  should  have  the  privilege,  if  men,  of  dying  by 
the  sword ;  and  if  women,  of  being  buried  alive ; 
such  as  should  refuse  to  recant  were  to  be  burned.* 

It  was  an  aggravation  of  these  edicts  that  they 
were  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  Holland.  The 
emperor  promulgated  them  in  his  character  of 
Coimt  of  Holland  ;  but  the  ancient  Counts  of 
Holland  could  issue  no  decree  or  law  till  first  they 
had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  nobility  and 
Commons.  Yet  the  emperor  issued  these  placards 
on  his  own  sole  authority,  and  asked  leave  of  no 
one.  Besides,  they  were  a  virtual  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition.  They  commanded  that  when 
evidence  was  lacking,  the  accused  should  them- 
selves be  put  to  the  question — that  is,  by  torture  or 
other  inquisitorial  methods.  Accordingly,  in  1522, 
and  while  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  terrible 
array  of  edicts  which  we  have  recited,  the  emperor 
appointed  Francis  ^'an  Hulst  to  make  strict  inquiry 
into   people's    opinions    in    religious    niattera    all 


'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  .57,  58. 


*  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ix.,  chap.  8 ;  and  vol.  ii..  bic.  lii., 
chap.  2. 
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througlioiit  tlie  NetlierlancTs  ;  and  lie  gave  him  as 
his  fellow-commissiouer,  Nicohis  van  Egmont,  a 
Carmelite  monk.  These  two  worthies  Erasmus 
happily  and  characteristically  hit  off  thus : — • 
"  Hulst,"  said  he,  "  is  a  wonderful  enemy  to  learn- 
ing," and  "  Egmont  is  a  madman  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand."  "These  men,"  says  Brandt,  "  first  threw 
men  into  prison,  and  then  considered  what  they 
should  lay  to  their  charge."' 

Meanwhile  the  Reformed  doctrine  was  spreading 


many  of  the  principal  inhabitants — among  others, 
Nicolas  Quich,  under-master  of  the  school  there. 
At  Utrecht  the  Reformatioir  was  embraced  by 
Rhodius,  Principal  of  tht  College  of  St.  Jei'ome,  and 
in  Holland  by  Cornelius  Honius,  a  learned  civilian, 
and  counsellor  Ln  the  Courts  of  Holland.  Honius 
interpreted  the  text,  "  This  is  my  body,"  by  the 
words,  "  This  signifies  my  body  " — an  interpretation 
which  he  is  said  to  have  fotuid  among  the  papers 
of  Jacob  Hook,  sometime  Dean  of  Naldwick,  and 
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among  the  inliabitants  of  Holland,  Brabant,  and 
Flanders.  At  Bois-le-Duc  all  the  Dominican 
monks  were  driven  out  of  the  city.  At  Antwei-p, 
in  spite  of  the  edicts  of  the  emperor,  the  con- 
■"cnticles  were  kept  up.  The  learned  Hollander, 
Doi-i)iu.s,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Louvain,  was 
tliought  to  favour  Luther'.s  doctrine,  and  he,  as 
well  a.s  Era.smus,  wa«  in  some  danger  of  the  stake.  \ 
Nor  did  tlic  emperor's  secretary  at  the  Court  of 
Brabant,  Philip  de  Lens,  escai>e  the  suspicion  of 
liei-esy.  At  Naarden,  Antliony  Frederick  became 
a  convert  to  Protestantism,  and  was  followed  by 


which  was  believed  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  hand  to  hand  for  two  hundred  yeai-s.- 
Among  the  discij>les  of  Honius  was  William  Gna- 
phajus.  Rector  of  the  Gymnasium  at  the  Hague.  To 
these  we  may  add  Cornelius  Grapheus,  Secretary 
of  Antwerp,  a  most  estimable  man,  and  au  en- 
lightened friend  of  the  Reformation. 

The  first  martyr  of  the  Reformation  in  Holland 
deserves  more  particular  notice.  He  was  .John 
de  Bakker,  of  Woerdcn,  which  is  a  little  town 
between  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  He  was  a  priest 
of  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  had  incun-ecj 
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the  suspicion  of  heresy  by  speaking  against  the 
edicts  of  tli<;  enij)eror,  and  by  niariying.  Joost 
Laurence,  a  leading  member  of  the  InqnLsition, 
presided  at  his  trial.  He  declared  before  liis 
judges  that  "  he  could  submit  to  no  rule  of  faith 
save  Holy  Writ,  in  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
ascei'tivined  in  the  way  of  intei-jireting  Scripture  by 
Scripture."  He  held  that  "men  were  not  to  be 
forced  to  '  come  in,'  othenvise  than  God  forces  them, 
which  is  not  by  prisons,  stripes,  and  death,  but  by 
gentleness,  and  by  the  strength  of  the  Divine  Word, 
a  force  as  soft  and  lovely  as  it  is  powerful."  Touch- 
ing the  celibacy  of  priests,  concerning  which  he  was 
accused,  he  did  "  not  find  it  enjoined  in  Scripture, 
and  an  angel  from  heaven  could  not,  he  maintained, 
introduce  a  new  article  of  faith,  much  less  the 
Church,  which  was  subordinate  to  the  Word  of 
God,  but  had  no  authority  over  it."  His  aged 
father,  who  was  churchwarden — although  after  this 
expelled  from  his  office — was  able  at  times  to 
apj^roach  his  son,  as  he  stood  upon  his  trial,  and 
at  these  moments  the  old  man  would  whisper  into 
his  ear,  ■'  Be  strong,  and  pei-severe  in  what  is  good ; 
as  for  me,  I  am  contented,  after  the  example  of 
Abraham,  to  offer  up  to  God  my  dearest  child,  that 
never  oflended  me." 

The  presiding  judge  condemned  him  to  die.  The 
next  day,  which  was  the  15th  of  September,  152.5, 
he  was  led  out  upon  a  high  scaffold,  where  he  was 
divested  of  hLs  clerical  gannents,  and  dressed  in 
a  short  yellow  coat.  "  They  put  on  his  head," 
says  the  Dutch  Book  of  Martji-s,  "  a  yellow  hat, 


with  flaps  like  a  fool's  cap.  When  they  were 
leading  bim  away  to  execution,"  continues  the 
martyi-ologist,  "  as  he  passed  by  the  prison  where 
many  more  were  shut  up  for  the  faith,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  '  Behold  !  my  dear  brethren,  I 
have  set  my  foot  upon  the  threshold  of  martyrdom; 
have  courage,  like  brave  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  being  stined  up  by  my  example,  defend  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  against  all  unrighteousness.' 
He  had  no  sooner  said  tliis  than  he  was  answered 
by  a  shout  of  joy,  triumph,  and  clapping  of  hands 
by  the  prisonei-s  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
honoured  liLs  martyrdom  with  ecclesiastical  hvmns, 
singing  the  Te  Deum  Laudamv.s,  Certanien  Mag- 
num, and  0  heata  MaHyrum  Solemnia.  Nor  did 
they  cease  till  he  had  given  up  the  ghost.  When 
he  was  at  the  stake,  he  cried,  '  O  death !  where  is 
thy  sting  ?  O  gi-ave  I  where  is  thy  victoiy  ? '  And 
again,  '  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  the  victory  of 
Christ.'  And  last  of  all,  '  Lord  Jesus,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  O  Son 
of  God  !  remember  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me.' 
And  thus,  after  they  had  stopped  his  breath,  he 
departed  as  in  a  sweet  sleep,  without  any  motions 
or  convulsions  of  his  head  and  body,  or  contortions 
of  his  eyes.  This  was  the  end  of  John  de  Bakker, 
the  fii-st  martyr  in  Holland  for  the  doctiine  of 
Luther.  The  next  day  Bernard  the  monk,  Gerard 
Wonner,  William  of  Utrecht,  and  perhaps  also 
Gnaphajus  himself,  were  to  have  been  put  to 
death,  had  not  the  constancy  of  our  proto-martyi' 
softened  a  little  the  minds  of  liis  judges."' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ABDICATION   OF   CHARLES   V.    AND   ACCESSION   OP   PHILIP    II. 

Decrepitude  of  the  Emperor— HaU  of  Brabant  Palace-Speech  of  the  Emperor— FaUure  of  his  Hopes  and  Labours- 
Philip  II.— His  Portrait— Slender  Endowments— Portrait  of  William  of  Orange-Other  Netherland  Nobles— Close 
of  Pageant. 


Ik  the  midst  of  his  cruel  woi-k,  and  we  may  say, 
in  the  midst  of  his  yeare,  the  emperor  was  over- 
taken by  old  age.  The  sixteenth  century  is  waxinc 
in  might  around  him  ;  its  great  forces  arc  showing 
no  sign  of  exhaustion  or  decay ;  on  the  contrarv, 
their  vigour  is  gi-owing  from  one  year  to  another ; 
it  is  plain  that  they  arc  only  in  the  opening  of  theii- 
career,  while  in  melancholy  contrast  Charles  V.  is 
closing  his,  and  yielding  to  the  decrepitude  that  is 
creeping  over  himself  and  his  empire.     The  sceptiv 


and  the  faggot — so  closely  united  in  his  ease,  and 
to  be  still  more  closely  united  in  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor— he  must  hand  over  to  his  son  Philip.  Let 
us  place  oui-selves  in  the  hall  where  the  act  of 
abdication  is  about  to  take  place,  and  be  it  oure 
not  to  record  the  common-places  of  imperial  flat- 
ten-, so  lavishly  bestowed  on  this  occasion,  nor 
to  describe  the  pomps  imder  which  the   gi-eat«st 

'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  53. 
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monarch  of  his  age  so  adroitly  hid  his  fall,  but 
to  sketch  the  portraits  of  some  of  those  men  who 
await  a  great  part  in  the  future,  and  whom  we 
shall  frequently  meet  in  the  scenes  that  are  about 
to  open. 

We  enter  the  great  hall  of  the  old  palace  of 
Brabant,  in  Brussels.  It  is  the  2-5th  of  October, 
1555,  and  this  day  the  Estates  of  the  Netherlands 
bave  met  here,  summoned  by  an  imperial  edict,  to 
be  the  witnesses  of  the  surrender  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Ms  realms  by  Charles  to  his  son.  With  the  act 
of  abdication  one  tragedy  closes,  and  another  and 
bloodier  ti-agedy  begins.  No  one  in  that  glittering 
throng  could  forecast  the  calamitous  future  which 
was  coming  along  with  the  new  master  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  Charles  V.  enters  the  gor- 
geously tapestried  hall,  leaning  his  arm  on  the 
shoulder  of  William  of  Nassau.  Twenty-five 
years  before,  we  saw  the  emperor  enter  Augsburg, 
bestriding  a  steed  of  "  brilliant  whiteness,"  and 
exciting  by  his  majestic  port,  his  athletic  frame, 
and  manly  countenance,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectator,  who,  ^vith  a  touch  of  exaggeration  par- 
donable in  the  cii'cumstances,  pronoiuiced  him  "  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  empii-e."  Ajid  now  what 
a  change  in  Charles  !  How  sad  the  i-avages  which 
toO  and  care  have,  dui-ing  tliese  few  years,  made  on 
tliis  iron  frame  !  The  bulky  mould  in  which  the 
outer  man  of  Charles  was  cast  still  remains  to 
him — the  ample  brow,  the  broad  chest,  the  mus- 
cular limbs;  but  the  force  that  animated  that 
powerful  framework,  and  enabled  it  to  do  such 
feats  in  the  tournament,  the  bull-ring,  and  the 
battle-field,  has  departed.  His  limbs  totter,  he 
has  to  support  his  steps  with  a  crutch,  liis  hair 
is  white,  his  eyes  have  lost  then-  brightness,  liis 
shouldei-s  stoop — in  short,  age  has  \vithered  and 
crippled  him  all  over ;  and  yet  he  has  seen  only 
fifty-five  years.  The  toils  that  had  worn  him  down 
ho  briefly  and  affectingly  summarised  in  his  atldress 
to  the  august  as.semblage  before  him.  Resting 
this  hand  on  his  crutch,  and  that  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  yoimg  noble  by  his  side,  he  proceeds  to 
count  up  forty  expeditions  undertaken  by  him 
since  he  wa.s  seventeen — nine  to  Germany,  six  to 
Spain,  seven  to  Italy,  four  to  France,  ten  to  the 
Netherlands,  two  to  England,  and  two  to  Africa. 
He  had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea  ;  he  had  fought 
four  battles,  won  victoiies,  held  Diets,  framed  trea- 
ties— so  ran  the  tale  of  work.  He  had  passed 
nights  and  nights  in  anxious  deliberation  over  tlie 
growth  of  Protestantism,  and  he  had  so\ight  to 
alleviate  the  mingled  mortification  and  alium  its 
progress  caused  him,  by  fulminating  one  persecut- 
ing edict  after  another  in  the  hope  of  aiTesting  it. 


In  addition  to  marches  and  battles,  thousands  of 
halters  and  stakes  had  he  erected ;  but  of  these  he 
is  discreetly  silent.  He  is  silent  too  regarding  the 
success  which  had  crowned  these  mighty  efforts 
and  projects.  Does  he  retire  because  he  has  suc- 
ceeded ?  No ;  he  retii'es  because  he  has  failed. 
HLs  infirm  frame  is  but  the  image  of  his  once 
magnificent  empiie,  over  which  decrepitude  and 
disorder  begin  to  creep.  One  young  in  years,  and 
alert  in  body,  is  needed  to  recruit  those  armies 
which  battle  has  wasted,  to  replenish  that  exchequer 
which  so  many  campaigns  have  made  empty,  to 
restore  the  military  prestige  which  the  flight  from 
Innspruck  and  succeeding  disasters  have  tarnished, 
to  quell  the  revolts  that  are  spi'inging  up  in  the 
various  kingdoms  which  form  his  vast  monai'chy, 
and  to  dispel  those  dark  clouds  which  his  eye  biit 
too  plainly  sees  to  be  gathering  all  round  the 
horizon,  and  which,  should  he,  with  mind  enfeebled 
and  body  crippled,  continue  to  linger  longer  on  the 
scene,  will  assuredly  burst  in  ruin.  Such  is  the' 
true  meaning  of  that  stately  ceremonial  in  which 
the  actors  played  so  adroitly,  each  his  part,  in  the 
Brabant  palace  at  Brussels,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1555.  The  tyrant  apes  the  father;  the  murderer 
of  his  subjects  would  fain  seem  the  paternal  ruler  ; 
the  disappointed,  baffled,  fleeing  opponent  of  Pro- 
testantism puts  on  the  airs  of  the  conqueror,  and 
strives  to  hide  defeat  under  the  pageantries  of 
State,  and  the  symbols  of  victory.  The  closing 
scene  of  Charles  V.  is  but  a  repetition  of  Julian's 
confession  of  discomfiture — "  Thou  hast  overcome, 
O  Galilean." 

We  tm-n  to  the  son,  who,  in  almost  all  outward 
respects,  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  the  father. 
If  Charles  was  prematurely  old,  Philip,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  as  if  he  never  had  been  young. 
He  did  not  attain  to  middle  height.  His  small 
body  was  mounted  on  thin  legs.  Nature  had  not 
fitted  him  to  shine  in  either  the  sports  of  the 
tournament  or  the  conflicts  of  the  battle-field ; 
and  both  he  shunned.  He  had  the  ample  brow, 
the  blue  eyes,  and  the  aquiline  nose  of  his  fiithcr ; 
but  these  agreeable  features  were  forgotten  in  the 
ugliness  of  the  under  part  of  his  face.  His  lower 
jaw  protruded.  It  was  a  Burgundian  deformity, 
but  in  Philip's  case  it  had  recei\'cd  a  larger  than 
the  usual  f\imily  development.  To  this  disagree- 
able feature  was  added  another  repulsive  one,  also 
a  family  peculiarity,  a  heavy  hanging  imder-lii), 
which  enlarged  the  apparent  size  of  his  mouth,  and 
strengthened  the  impression,  which  the  unpleasant 
protrusion  of  the  jaw  made  on  the  apectatoj-,  of 
animal  voracity  and  savageness. 

The  puny,  meagre,  sickly -looking  man  who  stood 
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beside  the  warlike  and  once  robust  form  of  Charles, 
wa,s  not  more  unlike  his  father  in  body  than  he  was 
unlike  him  in  mind.  Not  one  of  his  father's  great 
qualities  did  he  possess.  He  lacked  his  statesman- 
shij) ;  he  had  no  knowledge  of  men,  he  could  not 
enter  into  their  feelings,  nor  accommodate  himself 
to  their  ways,  nor  manifest  any  sympathy  in  what 
engaged  and  engrossed  them  ;  he,  therefore,  shunned 
them.  He  had  the  shy,  shrinking  air  of  the  vale- 
tudinarian, and  looked  around  with  something  like 
the  scowl  of  the  misanthrope  on  his  face.  Charles 
moved  about  from  province  to  province  of  his  vast 
dominions,  speaking  the  language  and  conform- 
ing to  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
chanced  for  the  time  to  be ;  he  was  at  home  m  all 
places.  Philip  was  a  stranger  everj-where,  save  in 
Spain.  He  spoke  no  language  but  his  mother 
tongue.  Amid  the  gay  and  witty  ItaJiaus — amid 
the  familiar  and  courteous  Flemmga — amid  the 
frank  and  open  Germans — Philip  was  still  the 
Spaniard  :  austere,  haughty,  taciturn,  unapproach- 
able. Only  one  quality  did  he  share  ^viih  his  father 
— the  intense  passion,  namely,  for  extinguishing  the 
Reformation.' 

From  the  two  central  figui-es  we  turn  to  glance 
at  a  third,  the  young  noble  on  whose  shoulder 
the  empex'or  is  leaning.  He  is  tall  and  well- 
formed,  with  a  lofty  brow,  a  brown  eye,  and  a 
pe.aked  beard.  His  service  in  camps  has  bronze<l 
his  complexion,  and  given  him  moi'e  the  look  of 
a  Spaniard  than  a  Fleming.  He  is  only  m  his 
twenty-third  year,  but  the  quick  eye  of  Charles' had 
discovered  the  capacity  of  the  young  soldier,  and 
]ilaced  him  in  command  of  the  army  on  the  frontier, 
where  resource  and  courage  were  specially  needed, 
seeing  he  had  there  to  coitfront  some  of  the  best 
generals  of  France.  Could  the  emperor,  who  now 
leaned  so  confidingly  on  his  shoulder,  have  foreseen 
his  future  career,  how  suddenly  would  he  have 
withdrawn  hus  arm  !  The  man  on  whom  he  re- 
jiosed  was  destined  to  be  the  great  antagonist 
of  his  son.  Despotism  and  Liberty  stood  em- 
bodied in  the  two  fonns  on  either  hand  of  the 
abdicating  emperor — Philip,  and  William,  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  for  it  was  ho  on  whom  Charles  leaned. 
The  contest  between  them  was  to  shake  Christen- 
dom, bring  down  from  its  pinnacle  of  power  that 


'  Badovaro  MS.,  apud  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
rl.  i.,  chap.  1;  Edin.,  1859. 


great  monarchy  which  Charles  was  bequeathing 
to  his  son,  raise  the  little  Holland  to  a  pitch  of 
commercial  prosperity  and  literary  gloiy  which 
Spam  had  never  known,  and  leave  to  William  a 
name  in  the  wars  of  liberty  far  surpassing  that 
which  Charles  had  won  by  his  many  campaigns — a 
name  which  can  perish  only  -n-ith  the  Netherlands 
themselves. 

Besides  the  three  principal  figures  there  were 
others  in  that  brilliant  gathering,  who  were  either 
then,  or  soon  to  be,  celebi-ated  throughout  Euroi^e, 
and  whom  we  shall  often  meet  m  the  stirring 
scenes  that  are  about  to  open.  In  the  glitteiing 
throng  around  the  platform  might  be  seen  the 
bland  fice  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras ;  the  tall  form  of 
Lamoral  of  Egmont,  with  his  long  dark  hair  and  soft 
eye,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Fi-isian  kings ; 
the  Ijold  but  sullen  face,  and  fan-shaped  beard,  of 
Count  Horn ;  the  debauched  Brederode ;  the  in- 
famous Noircarmes,  on  whose  countenance  played 
the  blended  lights  of  ferocity  and  greed  ;  the  small 
figure  of  the  learned  VigliiLS,  wdth  his  yellow  hair 
and  his  gi-een  glittering  eye,  and  round  rosy  face, 
from  which  depended  an  ample  beard ;  and,  to  close 
our  list,  there  was  the  slender  form  of  the  cele- 
brated Spanish  gi-andee,  Ruy  Gomez,  whose  coal- 
black  hair  and  burning  eye  were  finely  set  off  by  a 
face  which  intense  application  had  rendered  a.s 
colouiless  almost  as  the  marble. 

The  pagea,nt  was  at  an  end.  Charles  had  handed 
over  to  another  that  vast  possession  of  dominion 
which  had  so  severely  taxed  his  manhood,  and  which 
was  cnishing  his  age.  The  princes,  knights,  war- 
rioi-s,  and  counselloi-s  have  left  the  hall,  and  gone 
forth  to  betake  them  each  to  his  own  sevei-al  road 
— Charles  to  the  monastic  cell  which  he  had  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  gi-ave ;  Philip  to  that 
throne  from  which  he  was  to  dii-ect  that  fearful 
an-ay  of  armies,  inqiusitoi-s,  and  executioners,  that 
was  to  make  Europe  swim  in  blood ;  William  of 
Orange  to  prepare  for  that  now  not  distant  stniggle, 
which  lie  saw  to  be  inevitable  if  bounds  were  to 
be  set  to  the  vast  ambition  and  fanatical  fuiT  of 
Spain,  and  some  remnants  of  liberty  preserved  in 
Christendom.  Others  went  forth  to  humbler  yet 
important  tasks  ;  some  to  win  true  glory  by  worthy 
deeds,  others  to  leave  behind  them  names  which 
should  be  an  execration  to  posterity ;  but  nearly 
all  of  them  to  expire,  not  on  the  bed  of  i)eace,  but 
on  the  battle-field,  on  the  scaffold,  or  by  the  poiguard 
of  the  assassin.  -ny.i 
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PHILIP  ABRANGES  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS,  AND  DEPARTS  FOR  SPAIN. 

Philip  II.Kenews  the  Edictof  1535of  his  Father— Other  Atrocious  Edicts— Further  Martyrdoms— Inquisition  introduced 
into  the  Low  Countries- Indignation  and  Alarm  of  tlie  Netherlanders— Thirteen  New  Bishops— The  Spanish  Troops 
to  be  loft  in  the  Country — Violations  of  the  Netherland  Charters — Bishop  of  Arras — His  Craft  and  Ambition — 
Popular  Discontent- Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  appointed  Regent— Three  Councils— Assembly  of  the  States  at 
Ghent— The  States  request  the  Suppression  of  the  Edicts— Auger  of  Philip— He  sets  Sail  from  Flushing— Storm- 
Arrival  in  Spain. 


Some  few  yeai-s  of  comparative  tnvnquillity  were 
to  intervene  between  tlie  accession  of  Philip  II., 
and  the  commencement  of  those  terrible  events 
which  made  liis  reign  one  long  dark  tragedy.  But 
even  now,  though  but  recently  seated  on  the 
throne,  one  startling  and  ominous  act  gave  warn- 
ing to  the  Netherlands  and  to  Europe  of  what 
was  in  store  for  them  under  the  austere,  bigoted, 
priest-ridden  man,  whom  half  a  world  had  the  mis- 
fortime  to  call  master.  In  1559,  foiu-  years  after 
his  accession,  Philip  renewed  that  atrociously  in- 
human edict  which  his  father  had  promulgated  in 
1540.  This  edict  had  imported  into  the  civilised 
Netherlands  the  disgusting  spectacles  of  savage 
lands;  it  kept  the  gallows  and  the  stake  in  constant 
operation,  and  made  such  havoc  m  the  i-anks  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  of  conscience,  that  the  more 
moderate  historians  have  estimated  the  number  of 
its  victims,  as  we  have  already  said,  at  50,000. 

The  commencement  of  this  work,  as  our  readei-s 
know,  was  in  1521,  when  the  emperor  issued  at 
Worms  his  famous  edict  against  "  Martin,"  who 
was  "  not  a  man,  but  a  devil  under  the  form  of  a 
man."  That  bolt  passed  harmlessly  over  Luther's 
head,  not  because  being  "  not  a  man,"  but . a  spiiit, 
even  the  impeiial  sword  could  not  slay  him,  but 
simply  ijecause  he  lived  on  German  soil,  where  the 
erajjeror  might  issue  as  many  edicts  as  he  pleased, 
but  coiUd  not  execute  one  of  them  without  tlie 
consent  of  the  priucas.  But  the  shaft  that  missed 
Luther  struck  deep  into  the  unhappy  subjects  of 
Cliarles's  Paternal  Estates.  "  Death  or  forfeiture  of 
gootls"  was  the  sentence  decreed  against  all  Lutherans 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  effect  the  imsparing  and 
vigorous  execution  of  the  decree,  a  new  court  was 
erected  in  Belgium,  which  bore  a  startling  resem- 
blance to  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.  In  Antweqi,  in 
Brussel.s,  and  in  other  towns  piles  began  straightway 
to  blaze. 

The  fires  once  kindled,  there  followed  similar 
edicts,  which  kept  the  flames  from  going  out.  These 
made  it  death  to  pray  with  a  few  friends  in  private  ; 
death  to  read  a  page  of  the  Scriptures ;  death  to 


discuss  any  article  of  the  faith,  not  on  the  streets 
only,  but  in  one's  own  house  ;  death  to  mutilate  au 
image ;  death  to  ha^e  in  one's  possession  any  of  the 
■wi'itings  of  Luther,  or  Zwingle,  or  Q5colampadius ; 
death  to  express  doubt  respecting  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Church,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  any 
similar  dogma.  After  this,  in  15.35,  came  the  edict 
of  which  we  have  just  made  mention,  consigning  to 
the  horrors  of  a  li^'ing  gi'ave  even  repentant  heretics, 
and  to  the  more  dreadful  horrore,  as  they  were 
deemed,  of  the  stake,  obstinate  ones.  There  was 
no  danger  of  these  cruel  laws  remaining  inoperative, 
even  had  the  emperor  been  less  in  earnest  than  he 
was.  The  Inquisition  of  Cologne,  the  canons  of 
Lonvam,  and  the  monks  of  Mechlin  saw  to  their 
execution ;  and  the  obsequiousness  of  jNIarv  of 
Hungary,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  pushed  on 
the  bloody  work,  nor  thought  of  pause  till  she 
should  have  reached  the  vei'ge  of  "entire  dejjopula- 
tion." 

When  Philip  II.  re-enacted  the  edict  of  1540,  he 
re-enacted  the  whole  of  that  legislation  which  had 
disgraced  the  last  thii'ty  years  of  Charles's  reign, 
and  which,  wlule  it  had  not  extinguished,  nor  e\en 
lessened  the  Lutheranism  against  which  it  was 
dii'ected,  had  crippled  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  Lov.-  Countries.  There  had  been  a  lull  in  the 
terrible  work  of  beheading  and  burning  men  for 
conscience  sake  during  the  few  last  yeai-s  of  the 
emperor's  leign  ;  Charles's  design,  doubtless,  being 
to  smooth  the  way  for  his  son.  The  fires  were  not 
extinguished,  but  they  were  lowered ;  the  scaffolds 
were  not  taken  down,  but  the  blood  that  flooded 
them  was  leas  deep  ;  and  as  duiing  the  last  years 
of  Charles,  so  also  during  the  first  yeai-s  of  Philip, 
the  furies  of  persecution  seemed  to  slumber.  But 
now  they  awoke  ;  and  not  only  was  the  old  con- 
dition of  things  brought  y)ack,  but  a  new  machinery, 
more  sure,  swift,  nn<l  deadly  than  that  in  use  under 
Charles,  was  constructed  to  carry  out  tho  edicts 
which  Philip  had  published  anew.  The  emperor 
had  established  a  court  in  Flanders  that  sufticiently 
resembled  the  Inquisition;  but  Philip  II.  made  a 
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still  nearer  approach  to  that  redouhtable  institution, 
which  has  ev.-r  been  tlie  pet  engine  of  the  bigot  and 
persecutor,  and  the  execration  of  all  free  men.  The 
court  now  established  by  Philip  was,  in  fact,  the 
InqiiLsition.  It  did  not  receive  the  name,  it  is  true  ; 
but  it  was  none  the  less  the  Inquisition,  and  lacked 
nothing  which  the  "  Holy  Office "  in  Spain  pos- 
sessed. Like  it,  it  had  its  dungeons  and  screws 
and  racks.  It  had  its  apostolic  inquisitors,  its 
snci-etaries  and  sergeants.  It  had  its  femiliars 
dispersed  throughout  the  Provinces,  and  who  acted 
as  spies  and  informers.  It  apprehended  men  on 
suspicion,  examined  them  by  torture,  and  condemned 
them  without  confronting  them  with  the  -idtnesses, 
or  permitting  them  to  lead  proof  of  their  iiinocence. 
It  permitted  the  civil  judges  to  concern  themselves 
%vith  prosecutions  for  heresy  no  farther  than  merely 
to  carry  out  the  sentences  the  inquisitoi-s  had  pro- 
nounced. The  goods  of  the  -lictims  were  confiscated, 
and  denunciations  were  encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  rewards,  and  also  the  assurance  of  impunity 
to  informers  who  had  been  co-religionists  of  the 
accused. 

Even  among  the  submissive  natives  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  the  establLshment  of  the  Inquisition  had 
encountered  opposition ;  but  among  the  spirited  and 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  privileges 
had  been  expanding,  and  whose  love  of  liberty  liad 
been  "rowing,  ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  the 
introduction  of  a  court  like  this  was  regarded  with 
nniversal  horror,  and  awakened  no  little  indigna- 
tion. One  thing  was  certain,  Papal  Inquisition  and 
Netherland  freedom  could  not  stand  together.  The 
citizens  lieheld,  in  long  and  terrible  -^-ista,  calamity 
coming  upon  calamity  ;  their  dwellings  entered  at 
midnight  by  mask'jd  fomiliars,  their  parents  and 
children  dragged  to  secret  prisons,  their  civic  digni- 
taries led  through  the  streets  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  the  foreign  Protestant  merchants  fleeing 
from  their  country,  their  commerce  dying,  an/os 
daf'e  blazing  in  all  their  cities,  and  liberty,  in  the 
end  of  the  day,  sinking  under  an  odious  and  merci- 
less tyranny. 

There  followed  another  measure  which  intensified 
the  alarm  and  anger  of  the  Netlierl^nders.  The 
number  of  bishops  was  increased  by  Philip  from 
four  to  seventeen.  The  existing  sees  were  those  of 
Arras,  Canibray,  Tournay,  and  Utrecht  ;  to  these 
thirteen  new  sees  were  added,  making  the  number 
of  bishoprics  equal  to  that  of  the  Pro\'inces.  The 
bull  of  Pius  IV.,  ratified  within  a  few  months  by 
that  of  Paul  IV.,  stated  that  "  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind being  abroad,  and  the  Nelheil.ands,  then  \inder 
the  sway  of  the  beloved  son  of  his  Holiness,  Philip 
the  Catholic,  being  compassed  about   with   heretic 


and  schismatic  nations,  it  was  believed  that  the 
eternal  welfare  of  the  land  was  in  great  danger ;" 
hence  the  new  labourei-s  sent  forth  into  the  hancst. 
The  object  of  the  measui-e  wa-s  transparent  ;  nor 
did  its  authors  aflect  to  conceal  that  it  was  meant 
to  strengthen  the  Papacy  in  Flandei'S,  and  extend 
the  range  of  its  right  arm,  the  Inquisition.  Tlie.se 
thirteen  new  bishops  were  viewed  by  the  citizens 
but  as  thirteen  additional  inqui.sitoi-s. 

These  two  tyrannical  steps  necessitated  a  tliird. 
Philip  saw  it  advisable  to  retain  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops  in  the  country  to  compel  submission  to  the 
new  ari'angements.  The  number  of  Spanish  soldieiis 
at  that  moment  in  Flanders  was  not  gi-eat :  they 
amounted  to  only  4,000 :  but  they  wei-e  excellently 
disciplined :  the  citizens  saw  in  them  the  sharp  end 
of  the  wedge  that  was  destined  to  introduce  a 
Spanish  army,  and  reduce  their  country  under  a , 
despotism  ;  and  in  truth  such  was  Philip's  design. 
Besides,  these  troops  were  insolent  and  rapacious 
to  a  degi'ee.  The  inhabitants  of  Zealand  refused 
to  work  on  their  dykes,  saying  they  would  rather 
that  the  ocean  should  swallow  them  up  at  once, 
than  that  they  should  be  devoured  piece-meal  by  the 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  soldiei-s.' 

The  measures  adopted  by  Philip  caused  the 
citizens  the  more  irritation  and  discontent,  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  subvei-sive  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Provinces.  At  his  accession  Philip  had 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  all  the  chartered  rights  of 
the  Netherlanders ;  but  the  new  edicts  travei-sed 
every  one  of  these  i-ights.  He  had  sworn  not  to 
raise  the  clergy  in  the  Provinces  above  tlie  state  in 
which  he  found  them.  In  disregard  of  his  solemn 
pledge,  he  had  increased  the  eccle-siastical  dioceses 
from  four  to  seventeen.  This  was  a  formidable 
augmentation  of  the  clerical  force.  The  nobles 
looked  askance  on  the  new  spiritual  peei-s  who  had 
come  to  di^ade  with  them  then-  influence ;  the 
middle  classes  regarded  them  as  clogs  on  their  iir- 
dustry,  and  the  artisans  detested  them  as  spies  on 
their  freedom.  The  violation  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  their  monarch  rankled  in  their  bosoms,  and  in- 
spired them  with  gloomy  forebodings  as  regarde<l 
the  future.  Another  fundamental  law,  ever  esteemed 
by  the  Netherlanders  among  the  most  valuable  of 
their  privileges,  and  which  Philip  had  sworn  to  re- 
spect, <lid  these  new  arrangements  contravene.  It 
W!is  unlawful  to  bring  a  foreign  soldier  into  the 
countrj'.  Philip,  despite  his  oath,  refused  to 
withdraw  his  Spanish  troops.  So  long  as  they 
remained,  the  Netherlanders  well  knew  that  the 
door  stood  open  for  the  enti-ance  of  a  much  larger 
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force.  It  was  also  provided  in  the  ancient  chartei-s 
that  the  citizens  should  be  tried  before  the  ordi- 
nary courts  and  by  the  ordinary  judges.  But 
Philip  had  virtually  swept  all  these  coxu-ts  away, 
and  substituted  in  their  room  a  tribunal  of  most 
anomalous  and  terrific  powei-s :  a  tribunal  that 
sat  in  darkness,  that  permitted  those  it  di-agged  to 
its  bar  to  plead  no  law,  to  defend  themselves 
by  no  counsel,  and  that  compelled  the  prisoner 
by  torture  to  become  his  own  accuser.  Nor  ivas 
this  court  required  to  assign,  either  to  the  prisoner 
himself  or  to  the  public,  any  reasons  for  the  di-ead- 
ful  aud  horrible  sentences  it  was  in  the  haoit  of 
pronouncing.  It  was  allowed  the  most  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  a  capricious  and  murderous  tyi-anuy. 
The  ancient  chartei's  had  farther  provided  that  only 
natives  should  serve  in  the  public  offices,  and  that 
foreignei-s  should  be  ineligible.  Philip  paid  as  little 
respect  to  this  as  to  the  rest  of  their  ancient  usages 
and  rights.  Introducing  a  body  of  foreign  ec- 
clesiastics and  monks,  he  placed  the  lives  aud 
properties  of  his  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  at  the 
disposal  of  these  strangers. 

The  ferment  wiis  gi'ea,t :  a  stonn  was  gathering 
in  the  Low  Countries  :  nor  does  one  wonder  when 
one  reflects  on  the  extent  of  the  revolution  which 
had  been  accomplLshed,  and  which  outraged  all 
classes.  Tlie  hierarchy  had  been  suddenly  and 
poi-tentously  expanded  :  the  tribunals  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  :  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  charters,  the  precious  acq\iisitions  of 
centuries  had  been  swept  away,  and  the  citadel  of 
their  freedom  razed.  A  foreign  army  was  on  their 
soil.  The  Netherlanders  saw  in  all  this  a  comjilete 
machinery  framed  aud  set  uji  on  purpose  to  carry 
out  the  despotism  of  the  edicts. 

The  blame  of  the  new  arrangements  was  genenilly 
charged  on  the  Bishop  of  Arras.  He  was  a  plau- 
sible, crafty,  ambitious  man,  fertUe  in  ex;iedients, 
and  even  of  temper.  He  was  the  ablest  of  the 
counselloi-s  of  Philip,  wko  honoured  him  with  his 
entire  confidence,  and  consulted  him  on  all  occasions. 
Arras  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  be  thought  the 
contriver,  or  even  prompter,  of  that  scheme  of  des- 
potism wliich  had  supplanted  the  liberties  of  his 
native  land ;  but  the  more  he  protested,  the  more 
did  the  nation  credit  him  with  the  plan.  To  him 
had  been  assigned  the  place  of  chief  authority  among 
the  new  bishops,  the  Archbishopric  of  [Mechlin.  He 
was  coy  at  first  of  the  proffered  dignity,  and 
Philip  had  to  urge  him  before  he  would  accept 
the  archiepiscopal  mitre.  "I  only  accepted  it," 
we  find  him  afterwards  w-iting  to  the  king,  "  that 
I  might  not  live  in  idleness,  doing  nothing  for  God 


and  yoiu-  Majesty."  If  his  See  of  llechlin  brought 
him  labour,  wliich  he  professed  to  wish,  it  brought 
him  what  he  feigned  not  to  wish,  but  wliich  never- 
theless he  greedily  coveted,  euonnous  wealth  and 
va.st  influence ;  and  when  the  people  saw  him  taking 
kindly  to  his  new  post,  and  working  liis  v.-ay  to  the 
management  of  all  aflairs,  and  the  control  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  thoy  were  but  the  more  confimied 
in  their  V>elief  that  the  edicts,  the  new  bishops,  the 
Inquisition,  aud  the  Spanish  soldiere  had  all  sprung 
fi-om  his  fertile  brain.  The  Netherlandei-s  had  im- 
doubtedly  to  thank  the  Bishop  of  Arras  for  the 
first,  the  edicts  namely,  and  these  were  the  priuuil 
fountiiius  of  that  whole  tyranny  that  was  fated  to 
deva.state  the  Low  Countries.  As  regards  the 
three  last,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  he  had  counselled 
their  adoption.  Nevertheless  the  nation  pei'sisted 
in  regarding  him  as  the  chief  ccnspii-ator  against 
its  Hlserties ;  and  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held 
increased  from  day  to  day.  Discontent  was  ripen- 
ing into  revolt. 

Philip  II.  was  probably  the  less  concerned  at 
the  storm,  which  he  coultl  not  but  see  was  gather- 
ing, inasmuch  as  he  contemplated  an  early  i-eti-eat 
before  it.  He  was  soon  to  depart  for  Spain,  and 
leave  otliei's  to  contend  ■with  the  great  winds  he 
had  imchained. 

Before  taking  his  departure,  Philip  looked  round 
him  for  one  whom  he  might  appoint  regent  of  this 
important  part  of  his  dominions  in  his  absence. 
His  choice  lay  between  Christina,  Duchess  of 
Lorraine  (his  cousin),  and  Margaret,  Duche.ss  of 
Parma,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  Y.  He  fixetl 
at  last  on  the  latter,  the  Duchess  of  Pai-ma.  The 
Duchess  of  Lorraine  would  have  been  the  ■ix'iser 
ruler  ;  the  Duchess  of  Pai-ma,  Philip  knew,  would 
be  the  more  obsequious  one.  Her  duchy  was  sur- 
rounded by  Philip's  Italian  dominions,  and  she  was 
willing,  moreover,  to  send  her  son — afterwaixls  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Farnese — on  pretence  of 
being  educated  at  the  court  of  Spain,  but  in  i-eality 
as  a  pledge  that  she  would  execute  to  the  letter  the 
injunctions  of  Philip  in  her  goveninient  of  the  Pro- 
\dnces.  Though  far  away,  the  king  took  care  to 
retain  a  direct  and  firm  grasp  of  the  Netherlands.' 

Under  Margaret  as  regent,  three  Councils  were 
organised — a  CoimcU  of  Finance,  a  Frirj  CoiuicU, 
and  a  Council  of  State,  the  last  being  the  one  of 
highest  authority.  These  tliree  Councils  were 
appointed  on  the  pretence  of  assisting  the  regent  in 
her  government  of  the  Provinces,  but  in  reality  to 
mask  her  arbitrary  administration  by  lending  it 
the  air  of  the  popular  wilL     It  was  meant  that  the 
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government  of  the  Provinces  should  possess  all  the 
simplicity  of  absolutism.  Philip  would  order, 
Margaret  would  execute,  and  the  Councils  would 
consent ;  meanwhile  the  old  charters  of  freedom 
woidd  be  sleeping  their  deep  sleep  in  the  tomb  that 
Philip  had  dug  for  them;  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  should  attemjit  to  routse  them  from  theii- 
slumber  ! 

Before  setting  sail,  Philip  convoked  an  assembly 
of  the  States  at  Ghent,  in  order  to  deliver  to  them 
his  parting  instructions.  Attended  by  a  splendid 
retinue,  Philip  presided  at  their  opening  meeting, 
but  as  he  could  not  speak  the  tongue  of  tlie  Flemings, 
the  king  addressed  the  convention  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Bishop  of  An-as.  The  orator  set  forth,  with 
that  rhetorical  grace  of  which  he  was  a  master,  that 
"intense  affection"  which  Philip  bore  to  the  Pro- 
vinces ;  he  next  ci-aved  earnest  attention  to  the 
three  millions  of  gold  florins  which  the  king  had 
a.sked  of  them  ;  and  these  preliminaries  dispatched, 
the  bLshop  entered  upon  the  great  topic  of  his 
harangue,  with  a  fei^vour  that  showed  how  much 
this  matter  lay  on  the  heart  of  his  master.  The 
earnestness  of  the  bishop,  or  rather  of  Philip,  can 
be  felt  only  by  giving  his  words.  "  At  tliis 
moment,"  said  he,  "  many  countries,  and  particu- 
larly the  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
were  greatly  infested  by  various  '  new,  reprobate, 
and  damnable  sects ; '  as  these  sects,  pi'oceeding 
from  the  foul  fiend,  father  of  discord,  had  not  failed 
to  keep  those  kingdoms  in  perpetual  dissension 
and  misery,  to  the  manifest  displeasure  of  God 
Almighty ;  as  his  Majesty  was  desirous  t«  avert 
such  temble  evils  from  his  own  realms,  according 
to  his  duty  to  the  Lord  God,  who  would  demand 
reckoning  from  liim  hereafter  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Provinces  ;  as  all  experience  proved  that  change 
of  religion  ever  brought  desolation  and  confusion  to 
the  commonweal ;  a-s  low  persons,  beggars,  and 
vagabonds,  under  colour  of  religion,  were  accus- 
tomed to  travei-se  the  land  for  the  puii^ose  of 
plunder  and  disturbance  ;  as  his  Majesty  was  most 
desirous  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  lord 
and  father ;  as  it  would  be  well  remembered  what 
the  emperor  had  said  to  him  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  his  abdication,  therefore  his  Majesty  had 
commanded  the  regent  Margai-et  of  Parma,  for  the 
Hike  of  religion  and  the  glory  of  God,  accurately  and 
exactly  to  cause  to  be  enforced  the  edicts  and  decrees 
made  by  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  renewed  by  his 
present  Majesty,  for  the  extirpation  of  all  sects  and 
heresies."'  The  charge  laid  on  the  regent  Margaret 
was  extended    to   all    governors,  councillors,   and 
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others  in  authority,  who  were  enjoined  to  trample 
heresy  and  heretics  out  of  existence. 

The  Estates  listened  with  intense  anxiety,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  hear  Philip  say  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  Spanish  troops,  that  he  would  lighten 
their  heavy  taxation,  and  that  he  would  respect 
their  ancient  chartere,  which  indeed  he  had  sworn 
to  observe.  These  were  the  things  that  lay  near 
the  hearts  of  the  Netherlandei-s,  but  upon  these 
mattei-s  Philip  was  profoimdly  silent.  The  con- 
vention begged  till  to-moiTow  to  return  its  answer 
touching  the  levy  of  three  millions  which  the  king 
had  asked  for. 

On  the  following  day  the  Estates  met  in  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  and  each  province  made  answer 
separately.  The  Estate  of  Ai-tois  wa.s  the  first  to 
read  its  address  by  its  representative.  They  would 
cheerfully  yield  to  the  king,  not  only  the  remains 
of  their  property,  but  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 
At  the  hearing  of  these  loyal  words,  a  gleam  of 
delight  shot  across  the  face  of  Philip.  No  ordi- 
nary satisfaction  could  have  lighted  up  a  face  so 
habitually  austere  and  morose.  It  was  a  burst  of 
that  "  affection "  which  Philip  boasted  he  bore  the 
Netherlanders,  and  which  showed  them  that  it 
extended  not  only  to  them,  but  to  theirs.  But  the 
deputy  proceeded  to  append  a  condition  to  this 
apparently  unbounded  suiTender;  that  condition 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops.  In- 
stantly Philip's  countenance  changed,  and  sinking 
into  liis  chair  of  state,  with  gloomy  and  wrathful 
brow,  the  assembly  saw  how  distasteful  to  Philip 
was  the  proposition  to  withdraw  his  .soldiei-s  from 
the  Netherlands.  The  rest  of  the  Estates  followed; 
each,  in  its  turn,  makiiag  the  same  offer,  but 
appending  to  it  the  same  condition.  Every  florin 
of  the  throe  millions  demanded  would  be  forth- 
coming, but  not  a  soldier  must  be  left  on  the  soil  of 
the  Provinces.  The  king's  face  grew  darker  stUl. 
Its  rapid  changes  showed  the  tempest  that  was 
raging  in  his  breast.  To  ask  him  to  withdraw  his 
soldiers  was  to  ask  him  to  give  up  the  Netherlands. 
Without  the  soldiers  how  could  he  maintain  the 
edicts  and  Inquisition  t  and  these  let  go,  the 
haughty  and  heretical  Netherlanders  would  again 
l)e  their  own  masters,  and  would  fill  the  Provinces 
■n-ith  that  rampant  heresy  which  he  had  jiist  cui'sed. 
The  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  threw  the  king  into 
a  rage  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 

But  a  still  greater  mortification  awaited  him 
before  the  convention  broke  np.  A  formal  remon- 
strance on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  was 
presented  to  Philip  in  the  name  of  the  States- 
General,  signed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count 
Egmout,  and  many  other  nobles.     The  king  was  at 
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the  same  time  asked  to  annul,  or  at  least  to 
moderate,  the  edicts;  and  wlien  one  of  his  ministere 
represented,  in  the  most  delicate  terms  possible, 
that  to  persist  in  theii-  execution  would  be  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  rebellion,  and  thereby  lose  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Provinces,  Philip  replied  that  "  he 
had  much  rather  be  no  king  at  all  than  have 
heretics  for  his  sulyects."' 

So  ii-ritated  was  the  king  by  these  requests  that 
he  flung  out  of  the  hall  in  a  rage,  remarking  that 
as  lie  was  a  Spaniai'd  it  was  perhaps  expected  that 
he,  too,  should  withdi-aw  himself.  A  day  or  two, 
however,  sufficed  for  his  passion  to  cool,  and  then 
he  saw  that  his  true  policy  was  dissimulation  till  he 
should  have  tamed  the  stubborimess  and  pride  of 
these  Netherland  nobles.  He  now  made  a  feint  of 
concession ;  he  would  have  been  glad,  he  said,  to 
can-y  his  soldiei-s  with  him  in  liis  fleet,  had  he 
been  earlier  made  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Estates ;  he  promised,  however,  to  withdraw  them 
in  a  few  months.  On  the  matter  of  Lutheranism 
he  was  inexorable,  and  could  not  even  bring  him- 
self to  dissemble.  His  parting  injunction  to  the 
States  was  to  pursue  heresy  with  the  halter,  the 
axe,  the  stake,  and  the  other  modes  of  death  duly 
enacted  and  set  forth  in  his  own  and  liis  royal 
father's  edicts. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  Philip  II.,  on  the  shore 
of  Flushing,  received  the  farewell  salutations  of  the 
grandees  of  the  Provinces,  and  then  set  sail  for 
Spain,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  ninety  vessels.  He 
had  quitted  an  angry  land  ;  around  him  was  a  yet 


angrier  ocean.  The  skies  blackened,  the  -wind  rose, 
and  the  tempest  lay  heavy  upon  the  royal  squadron. 
The  ships  were  laden  wth  the  precious  things  of 
the  Netherlands.  Tapestiies,  silks,  laees,  paintings, 
marbles,  and  store  of  other  articles  which  had  been 
collected  by  his  father,  the  emperor,  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years,  freighted  the  ships  of  Pliilip.  He 
meant  to  fix  his  capital  in  Spain,  and  these  pro- 
ducts of  the  needles,  the  looms,  and  the  pencils  of 
his  skilful  and  industrious  subjects  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  meant  to  adorn  his  palace.  The 
greedy  waves  swallowed  up  nearly  all  that  rich  and 
various  spoU.  Some  of  the  ships  foimdered  out- 
right ;  those  that  continued  to  float  hatl  to  lighten 
themselves  by  casting  theii-  precious  cargo  into  the 
sea.  "  PhUip,"  as  the  historian  Metei-en  remarks, 
"  had  robbed  the  land  to  eniich  the  ocean."  The 
king's  voyage,  however,  was  safely  ended,  and  on 
the  8th  of  September  he  disembarked  at  Loredo,  on 
the  Biscayan  coast. 

The  gloomy  and  superstitious  mind  of  Philip 
interpreted  hLs  deliverance  from  the  storm  that  had 
biu-st  over  his  fleet  in  accordance  with  hLs  own 
fanatical  notions.  He  saw  in  it  an  authentication 
of  the  grand  mission  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
tiiisted  as  the  destroyer  of  heresy ;'  and  in  token 
of  thankfidness  to  that  Power  which  had  rescued 
him  from  the  waves  and  landed  him  safely  on 
Spanish  earth,  he  made  a  vow,  which  found  its  ful- 
filment in  the  magnificent  and  colossal  palace  that 
rose  in  after-years  on  the  savage  and  boxilder-strev.Ti 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  GuadaiTama — the  Escorial. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STORMS    IN    THE    COUNCIL,    AND    MARTYRS    AT   THE    STAKE. 


Three  Councils— These  Thiee  but  One— Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma— Cardinal  GranveUe— Opposition  to  the  New 
Bishops- Storms  at  the  Council-board— Position  of  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Counts  Egmont  and  Hom-Their  joint 
Letter  to  the  King— Smouldei-ing  Discontent— Persecution— Peter  Titlemann—  Severity  of  the  Edicts— Father  and 
Son  at  the  Stake— Heroism  of  tho  Flemish  Martyrs- Execution  of  a  Schoolmaster— A  Skeleton  at  a  Feast- 
Burning  of  Three  Refugees— Great  Number  of  Flemish  Martyrs— Wliat  their  Country  Owed  them. 


Three  councils  were  organised,  as  we  have  said, 
to  assist  the  Duchess  of  Parma  in  the  government 
of  the  Provinces ;  the  nobles  selected  to  serve  in 
these  coimcils  were  those  who  were  highest  in  mnk, 
and  who  most  fully  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their 


'  Bcntivoglio.     "  Cliegli  voleva  piu  tosto  restar  senza 
regni  che  possedergli  con  heresia." 


coimtr\-men.  This  had  very  much  the  look  of 
jwpular  government.  It  did  not  seem  exactly  the 
machinei-y  which  a  despot  would  set  up.  Tlie  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pro\-inces  appeared  to  be  within 
the  Pro%-inces  themselves,  and  the  popular  vciU, 
expressed   through  the  membei-s   of  tho    councils, 

=  Bi-andt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  132,  133. 
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must  needs  be  an  influential  element  in  the  decision 
of  aU  aftairs.  And  yet  the  administration  which 
Philip  had  constructed  wa3  simply  a  despotism. 
He  had  so  arranged  it  that  the  threo  councils  weie 
but  one  council ;  and  the  one  coimcil  was  but 
one  man;  and  that  one  man  was  Philip's  most 
obedient  tool.  Thus  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lauds  was  worked  from  Madiid,  and  the  hand  that 
directed  it  was  that  of  the  king. 

A  few  woi-ds  will  enable  us  to  explaiu  m  what 
way  Philip  contrived  to  convert  this  semblance 
of  popiUar  ride  into  a  real  autocracy.  The  affairs 
of  the  nation  were  managed  neither  by  the  Council 
of  Finance,  nor  by  the  Privy  Council,  nor  by  the 
Council  of  State,  but  by  a  committee  of  the  latter. 
That  committee  was  formed  of  three  membere 
of  the  Council  of  State,  namely,  the  Bishop  of 
AiTas,  VigUus,  and  Berlaymont.  These  thi-ee  men 
constituted  a  Consul  ta,  or  secret  conclave,  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  in  that  seci-et  comniittee 
was  lodged  the  whole  power  of  government.  The 
three  were  in  reality  but  one ;  for  Viglius  and 
Berlaymont  were  so  thoroughly  identified  in  senti- 
ment and  will  with  their  chief,  that  in  point  of 
fact  the  Bishop  of  An-as  was  the  Consulta,  Arras 
\raa  entirelj-  devoted  to  Philip,  and  the  regent,  in 
turn,  was  instructed  to  take  coun.sel  with  Arras, 
and  to  do  as  he  should  advise.  Thus  from  the 
depths  of  the  royal  cabinet  in  Spain  came  the 
orders  that  niled  the  Netherhvnds. 

Margaret  had  been  gifted  by  natm'e  with  great 
foi^ee  of  will.  Her  talents,  like  her  person,  were 
ina.sculine.  In  happier  circumstances  she  would 
have  made  a  humane  as  well  as  a  ^■igorous  niler, 
but  placed  as  she  was  between  an  astute  despot, 
whom  she  dared  not  disobey,  and  an  unsci-upulous 
and  cunning  minister,  whose  tact  she  could  not 
overrule,  she  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  caiTy  out 
the  high-handed  measures  of  others,  and  so  draw 
down  ujwu  herself  the  odium  which  of  right  belonged 
to  guiltier  parties.  Educated  in  the  school  of 
Macbiavelli,  her  statesmanship  was  ex])ressed  in  a 
single  word,  dissiiiutlaiion,  and  her  religion  taught 
her  to  regard  thieves,  robbei-s,  and  munlerei-s  as 
criminals  less  ^nle  than  Lutherans  and  Huguenots. 
Her  spiritual  guide  hatl  been  Loyola. 

Of  Anthony  Pcrrenot,  BLshoj)  of  An-as,  we  have 
alrea<ly  sjwkcn.  He  had  been  i-aised  to  the  See  of 
Jlochlin,  in  the  new  scheme  of  the  enlarged 
liicrarcliy ;  ami  w.as  soon  to  bo  advanced  to  the 
purple,  and  to  become  known  in  histoiy  under  the 
)nore  celebrated  title  of  Cardinal  Granvellc.  His 
learning  was  great,  his  wit  w;is  ready,  his  eloquence 
fluent,  and  his  tact  exquisite.  His  appreciation  of 
men  was  so  keen,  penetrating,  and  jK'i-fect,  that  he 


clothed  himself  as  it  were  with  their  feelings,  and 
jnojects,  and  could  be  not  so  much  /limsel/ as  them. 
This  rare  power  of  sympathy,  joined  to  his 
unscrupulousness,  enabled  him  to  inspire  othere 
with  his  own  j)olicy,  in  manner  so  natural  and 
subtle  that  they  never  once  suspected  that  it  was 
liis  and  not  their  own.  By  this  masterly  art — • 
more  real  than  the  necromancy  in  which  that  age 
Iselieved — he  seated  himself  m.  PhUip's  calnnet — in 
Philip's  breast — and  dictated  when  he  appeared  only 
to  suggest,  and  governed  when  he  appeared  only  to 
obey.  It  is  the  fate  of  such  men  to  be  credited  at 
times  with  sinister  projects  which  have  arisen  net 
in  their  own  brain,  but  in  those  of  othere,  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Bishop  of  Ai-ras  was 
believed  to  be  the  real  projector,  not  only  of  the 
edicts,  which  Pliilip  had  republished  at  his  sug- 
gestion, but  also  of  that  whole  maehineiy  which 
had  been  constructed  for  carrying  them  out — the 
new  bishops,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Spani.sh 
soldiers.  The  idea  refused  to  quit  the  popular  mind, 
and  as  grievance  followed  grievance,  and  the  nation 
saw  one  after  another  of  its  liberties  invaded,  the 
storm  of  indignation  and  ■svr-ath  which  was  daily 
growing  fiercer  took  at  first  the  dii-ection  of  the 
bi-shop  rather  than  of  PhUip. 

Tlie  new  changes  began  to  take  effect.  The 
bishops  created  by  the  recent  bull  for  the  exten.sion 
of  the  hierarchy,  began  to  arrive  in  the  coimtiy,  and 
claim  possession  of  theii-  several  sees.  Noble,  abbot, 
and  commoner  with  one  consent  opposed  the  en- 
ti-ance  of  these  new  dignitaries;  the  conunonei-s 
becaiise  they  were  foreigners,  the  abbots  because 
theii-  abbacies  had  been  partially  despoiled  to  provide 
li\-ing3  for  them,  and  the  nobles  because  they  re- 
garded them  as  rivals  in  power  and  influence.  The 
regent  Margaret,  however,  kno\\'ing  how  imalter- 
able  was  Philip's  will  in  the  matter,  braced  the 
stoi-m,  and  installed  the  new  bishops.  In  one  case 
she  was  compelled  to  yield.  The  populous  and 
wealthy  city  of  Antwei-p  emphatically  refused  to 
receive  its  new  spiritual  i-uler.  With  the  bishop 
they  knew  would  come  the  Inquisition ;  and  with 
secret  denmiciatious,  midnight  apprehensions,  and 
stakes  blazing  in  their  market-place  they  foresaw 
the  flight  of  the  foreign  merchants  from  their 
country,  and  the  ruin  of  their  commerce.  They 
sent  deputies  to  ^Madrid,  who  put  the  matter  in 
this  light  before  Pliilip;  and  the  king,  ha\ing 
respect  to  the  state  of  liis  trea.suiy,  and  the  sums 
with  which  these  wealthy  merchants  were  accus- 
tomed to  replenish  his  coffers,  was  graciously 
pleased  meanwhile  to  tolei-ate  their  opposition.' 

'  Bentivoglio. 
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At  the  State  Council  storms  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  At  that  table  sat  men,  some  of  whom 
were  superior  in  rank  to  Arras,  yet  his  equals  in 
talent,  and  wl\o  moreover  had  claims  on  Philip's  re- 
gard to  which  the  bishop  could  make  no  pretensions, 
seeing  they  had  laid  him  under  great  obligations 
by  the  brUliaut  services  which  they  had  rendered 


Meanwhile  the  popular  discontent  was  growing  ; 
Protestantism,  which  the  regent  and  her  ministers 
were  doing  all  that  the  axe  and  the  halter  enabled 
them  to  do  to  extirpate,  was  spreading  every  day 
wider  among  the  people.  Granvelle  ascribed  this 
portentous  gi-owth  to  the  negligence  of  the  magis- 
trates in  not  executing  the  "  edicts."     Oranijc  and 


MABGAllET,    Ul  CHESS    OF   PARMA. 

(From  a  Portrait  of  the  period  in  the  BibUotMqiie  Nalionale.) 


ill  the  hold.  There  were  especially  at  that  board 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  who  in  addition  to  great  wealth  and  dis- 
tmguished  merit,  held  high  position  in  the  State 
iw  the  Stadtlioldei-s  of  important  Provinces.  Yet 
they  were  not  consulted  in  the  public  business,  nor 
was  their  judgment  ever  asked  in  State  affaire ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  matters  were  determined  in  secret 
by  Granvelle.  They  were  but  jjupijets  at  the 
Council-board,  while  an  aiTOgant  and  hauglity 
ecclesiastic  i-uled  the  country. 
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Egmont,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  the  blame  on 
the  cardinal,  who  was  replacing  old  Netherland 
liberty  with  Spanish  despotism,  and  tliey  demanded 
that  a  convention  of  the  States  should  bo  simimoned 
to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  commotions  and  evils 
that  were  distracting  the  kiiigdom. 

This  proposal  wjis  in  the  highest  degree  distaste- 
ful to  Granvelle.  He  could  tell  beforehand  the 
remedy  which  the  convention  would  jjrcscribc  for 
the  popular  discontent.  The  convention,  he  felt 
assured,  would  demand  the  cancelling  of  the  edicts, 
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the  .suppression  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  revival 
of  tliosc  ch.ii-ters  under  which  civil  liberty  and 
commercial  enterprise  had  reached  that  palmy  state 
in  which  the  Emperor  Charles  had  found  them  when 
he  entered  the  Netherlands.  Granvelle  accordingly 
wrote  to  his  master  counselling  liim  not  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  States.  The  advice  of  the  cardinal 
but  too  well  accorded  with  the  views  of  Philip. 
Instead  of  summoning  a  convention  the  king  sent 
orders  to  the  regent  to  see  that  the  edicts  were 
more  vigorously  executed.  It  was  not  gentlenes.s 
but  rigour,  he  said,  that  was  needed  for  these 
turbulent  subjects. 

Things  were  taking  an  ominous  turn.  The 
king's  letter  showed  plainly  to  the  Piince  of  Orange, 
and  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  that  Philip  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  carry  out  his  grand 
scheme  against  the  independence  of  the  Provinces. 
Not  one  of  the  edicts  would  he  cancel ;  and  so 
long  as  they  continued  in  force  Philip  must  have 
bishops  to  execute  them,  and  Spanish  soldiers 
to  protect  these  bishops  from  the  violence  of  an 
i)pj)ressed  and  indignant  jieople.  The  regent,  in 
obedience  to  the  king's  new  missive,  sent  out  fresh 
orders,  urging  upon  the  magistrates  the  yet  hotter 
jirosecution  of  heresy.  The  executions  were  multi- 
plied. The  scaffolds  made  many  victims,  but  not 
one  convert.  On  the  contrary,  the  Protestants 
increased,  and  every  day  furnished  new  evidence 
that  sufferers  for  conscience  sake  were  commanding 
the  admii-atiou  of  many  who  did  not  .share  their 
faith,  and  that  their  cause  was  attracting  attention 
in  quarters  where  before  it  had  received  no  notice. 
The  regent,  and  especially  Granvelle,  were  daily 
becoming  more  odious.  The  meetings  at  the 
Council-board  were  stormier  than  ever.  The  bland 
insolence  and  supercilious  haughtiness  of  the 
lardinal  were  no  longer  endurable  by  Egmont  and 
Horn.  Bluff,  out-spoken,  and  ii-ascible,  they  had 
come  to  an  open  quarrel  wth  him.  Orange  could 
j)arry  the  thrust  of  Granvelle  ^^•ith  a  weapon  as 
polished  as  his  own,  and  so  wa,s  able  still  to  keep  on 
terms  of  apparent  friendline.s.s  with  him  ;  but  his 
)>osition  ill  the  Council,  where  he  was  denied  all 
share  in  the  government,  and  yet  held  resjionsible 
for  its  tyrannical  proceedings,  was  becoming  un- 
bearable, and  he  resolved  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
On  the  23rd  of  July,  1561,  Orange  and  Egmont  ad- 
dressed a  joint  letter  to  the  king,  stating  how  matters 
stood  in  Flanders,  and  craving  lea^e  to  retire  IVom 
tlio  Council,  or  to  be  allowed  a  voice  in  those 
measures  for  which  they  were  held  to  be  responsible. 
'I'lie  answer,  which  wiis  far  from  Siitisfactory,  was 
brought  to  Flandere  by  Count  Honi,  who  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  JLidriil,  and  had  parted  from  the  king 


in  a  fume  at  the  impertinence  of  the  two  Flemish 
noblemen.  His  majesty  expected  them  to  give 
attendance  at  the  Council-board  as  aforetime,  wth- 
out,  however,  holding  out  to  them  any  hope  that 
they  would  be  allowed  a  larger  share  than  heretofore 
in  the  business  transacted  there. 

The  gulf  between  Orange  and  Cardinal  GranveUe 
was  widening.  The  cardinal  did  not  abate  a  jot  of 
liis  tyranny.  He  knew  that  Philip  would  support 
liim  in  the  policy  he  was  pui'suing ;  indeed,  that  he 
could  not  retain  the  ftivour  of  his  master  unless  he 
gave  rigorous  execution  to  the  edicts.  He  must  go 
foi-ward,  it  mattered  not  at  what  amount  of  odimii  to 
himself,  and  of  hanging,  buiTiing,  and  burying  alive 
of  Philip's  subjects  of  the  Netherlands.  Granvelle 
sat  alone  in  his  "  smithy". — for  so  was  his  countiy 
house,  a  little  outside  the  walls  of  Brussels,  de- 
nominated— wi'iting  daily  lettei-s  to  Philip,  in- 
sinuating or  dii-ectly  advancing  accusations  against 
the  nobles,  especially  Orange  and  Egmont,  and 
craftily  suggesting  to  Philip  the  policy  he  ought  to 
pm-sue.  In  reply  to  these  letters  would  come 
fresh  orders  to  liimself  and  the  regent,  to  adopt 
yet  sterner  measures  toward  the  refractoiy  and  the 
heretical  Nethei'lauders.  He  had  suspended  the 
glory  of  his  reign  on  the  trampling  out  of  heresy  in 
this  deeply-infected  portion  of  his  dominions,  and 
by  what  machinei-y  could  he  do  this  unless  by  that 
which  he  had  set  ujj — the  edicts,  the  bishops,  and  the 
Inquisition  1 — the  triple  wall  ■within  which  he  had 
enclosed  the  heretics  of  the  Low  Countries,  so  that 
not  one  of  them  should  escape. 

The  Flemings  are  a  patient  and  much-enduring 
people.  Their  patience  has  its  limits,  howe^•er, 
and  these  limits  once  passed,  then-  deteiTuination 
and  ire  are  in  proportion  to  their  former  forbear- 
ance. As  yet  their  submissiveness  had  not  been 
exhausted ;  they  permitted  theii-  houses  to  be 
entered  at  midnight,  and  themselves  dragged  fi-om 
theii-  beds  and  conducted  to  the  Inquisition,  with 
the  meekness  of  a  lamb  that  is  being  led  to  the 
slaughter ;  or  if  they  opened  theii-  mouths  it  was 
only  to  sing  one  of  Marot's  psalms.  The  familiai-s 
of  this  abhorred  tribunal,  therefore,  encountered 
hardly  any  resistance  in  executing  their  dreadful 
office.  The  nation  as  yet  stood  by  in  silence,  and 
saw  the  agents  of  Granvelle  and  Philip  hewing 
tlieir  victims  in  pieces  with  axes,  or  strangling 
them  vdih  halters,  or  drowaiing  them  in  ponds,  or 
digging  graves  for  their  living  entombment,  and 
gave  no  sign.  But  all  the  while  these  cruelties 
wei-e  writing  on  the  nation's  heart,  in  ineffaceable 
charactei's,  an  abhorrence  of  the  Spanish  tp-ant, 
and  a  stern  unconquerable  resolve,  when  the  hoiu- 
came,  to  throw  off  his  yoke.     In  the  crowd  of  those 
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monsters  who  were  now  revelling  in  the  blood  and 
lives  of  the  Netherlanders,  there  stands  out  one 
conspicuous  monster,  Peter  Titlemann  by  name ; 
not  that  he  was  more  cruel  than  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  but  because  his  cruelty  stands  hon'idly  out 
against  a  giim  pleasantly  that  seems  to  have  cha- 
i"acterised  the  man.  "  Contemixirary  chroniclers," 
says  Motley,  "  give  a  pictiu-e  of  him  as  of  some 
grotesque  yet  tenible  goblin,  careering  thi-ough  the 
counti-y  by  night  or  day,  alone,  on  horseback, 
smiting  the  trembling  peasants  on  the  head  with  a 
great  club,  spreading  dismay  far  and  wide,  dragging 
suspected  jjersons  from  theii-  firesides  or  theii-  teds, 
and  thiTisting  them  into  dungeons,  an-esting,  tor- 
tiu-ing,  strangling,  burning,  with  hardly  the  shadow 
of  warrant,  information,  or  process."  ' 

The  whole  face  of  the  Low  Countries  during  the 
years  of  which  we  write  (1560 — 65),  was  crossed 
and  recrossed  with  lines  of  blood,  traced  by  the 
cruel  feet  of  monsters  like  tliis  man.  It  was  death 
to  pray  to  God  in  one's  own  closet ;  it  was  death 
not  to  bow  when  an  image  was  carried  past  one  in 
the  street ;  it  was  death  to  copy  a  hymn  from  a 
Genevese  psalter,  or  sing  a  psalm  ;  it  was  death 
not  to  deny  the  heresy  of  which  one  was  suspected 
when  one  was  questioned,  although  one  had  never 
uttered  it.  The  monster  of  whom  we  have  made 
mention  above  one  day  arrested  Robert  Ogier  of 
Ryssel,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons.  The  cxime  of 
which  they  were  accused  was  that  of  not  going  to 
mass,  and  of  practising  worship  at  home.  The  civil 
judges  before  whom  Titlemann  brought  them 
examined  them  touching  the  rites  they  practised  in 
private.  One  of  the  sons  answered,  "  We  fall  on 
our  knees  and  pray  that  God  may  enlighten  our 
minds  and  pardon  our  sins;  we  pi-ay  for  our 
sovereign,  that  his  reign  may  be  prosperous,  and 
his  life  happy ;  we  pray  for  our  magistrates,  that 
God  may  presen-e  them."  This  artless  answer, 
from  a  mere  boy,  touched  some  of  the  judges,  even 
to  tears.  Nevertheless  the  father  and  the  elder  son 
were  adjudged  to  the  flames.  "  O  God,"  prayed 
the  youth  at  the  stake,  "  Eternal  Father,  accept 
the  saciifice  of  our  lives  in  the  name  of  thy 
beloved  Son!"  "Thou  liest,  scoundrel!"  fiercely 
interrupted  a  monk,  who  was  lighting  the  fire. 
"  God  is  not  your  father ;  ye  are  the  devil's 
children."  The  flames  rose ;  again  the  boy  ex- 
claimed, "  Look,  my  father,  all  heaven  is  ojjening, 
and  I  see  ten  hundred  thousand  angels  rejoicing 
over  us.  Let  us  be  glad,  for  we  are  dying  for  the 
truth."    "  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,"  again  screamed  the 


monk  ;  "  I  see  hell  opening,  and  ten  thousand  devils 
waiting  to  thiiist  you  into  eternal  tii-e."  The  father 
and  son  were  heard  talking  with  one  another  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  even  when  they  were  at  the 
fiercest ;  and  so  they  continued  till  both  expired.- 

If  the  fiiry  of  the  pei-secutor  was  great,  not  less 
was  the  heroism  of  these  martyrs.  They  refused  all 
communion  with  Rome,  and  worshipped  in  the 
Protestant  fonns,  in  the  face  of  all  the  dreadful 
penalties  with  which  they  were  menaced.  Nor 
was  it  the  men  only  who  were  thus  coiu-ageous ; 
women — nay,  young  gii-ls — animated  by  an  equal 
faith,  displayed  an  equal  fortitude.  Some  of  them 
refused  to  flee  when  the  means  of  escape  from  prison 
were  ofiered  to  them.  Wives  would  take  their 
stand  by  their  husband's  stake,  and  while  he  was 
enduring  the  fire  they  would  whisper  words  of 
solace,  or  sing  psalms  to  cheer  him ;  and  so,  in 
their  own  words,  would  they  bear  him  company 
whOe  "  he  was  celebrating  his  last  wedding  feast." 
Yoimg  maidens  would  lie  down  in  then-  Li\-ing 
gi-ave  as  if  they  were  enteiing  into  their  chamber 
of  nightly  sleep ;  or  go  forth  to  the  scaflbld  and  the 
fire,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  theii-  maniage.'  In  April,  1554,  Galein 
de  Mulere,  schoolmaster  at  Oudenard,  was  ar- 
rested by  Inquisitor  Titlemann.  The  poor  man 
was  in  great  straits,  for  he  had  a  wife  and  five 
young  children,  but  he  feared  to  deny  God  and  the 
trath.  He  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  dilemma  by  demanding  to  be  tried  before  the 
magistrate  and  not  by  the  Inquisition.  "  You  are 
my  prisoner,"  replied  Titlemann ;  "  I  am  the  Pope's 
and  the  emperor's  plenipotentiary."  The  school- 
master gave,  at  first,  evasive  answere  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  "  I  adjure  thee  not  to  trifle 
with  me,"  said  Titlemann,  and  cited  Scripture 
to  enforce  his  adjiu-ation ;  "  St.  Peter,"  said  the 
tenible  inquisitor,  "  commands  us  to  be  ready 
always  to  give  to  every  man  that  asketh  us,  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us."  On  these  woi-ds 
the  schoolmaster'.s  tongue  broke  loose.  ''  Mj'  God, 
my  God,  ivssist  me  now  according  to  thy  piomise," 
pi-ayed  he.  Then  tiuning  to  the  inquisitors  he  said, 
"  Ask  me  now  what  you  please,  I  shall  jtlainly 
answer."  He  then  laid  ojxjn  to  them  his  whole 
belief,  concealing  nothing  of  his  abhorrence  of 
Popery,  and  his  love  for  the  Saviour.  They  used 
all  imaginable  ai-ts  to  induce  him  to  recant ;  and 
finding  that  no  argument  would  prevail  vnth  him, 
"  Do  you  not  love  your  wife  and  childi-en  1"  said 
they  to    liim    as  the  last  appeal.      "  You    know," 
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replied  he,  "  that  I  lovo  them  from  my  heart  ;  :ind 
I  tell  you  tnily,  if  the  whole  world  were  turned  into 
gold,  and  given  to  me,  I  would  freely  resign  it,  so 
that  I  ijiight  keep  these  dear  pledges  with  me  in 
my  confinement,  though  I  should  live  upon  bread 
and  water."  "  Foi-sake  then,"  said  Titlemami, 
"your  heretical  opinions,  and  then  you  may  live 
■\vith  your  wife  and  chilcken  as  formerly."  "I 
shall  never,"  he  replied,  "  for  the  sake  of  wife  and 
children  renounce  my  religion,  and  sin  against  God 
and  my  conscience,  as  God  shall  strengthen  me 
with  his  gi-ace."  He  was  pronounced  a  heretic; 
and  being  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  he  was 
strangled  and  burned.^ 

The  very  idiots  of  the  nation  lifted  up  theii- 
voice  in  reproof  of  the  tp-ants,  and  iu  condemna- 
tion of  the  tyranny  that  was  scourging  the  country. 
The  following  can  hardly  be  read  without  horror. 
At  Dixmuyde,  in  Flandere,  lived  one  Walter  Capel, 
who  abounded  in  almsgiving,  and  was  much  be- 
loved by  the  poor.  Among  others  whom  his 
bounty  had  fed  was  a  poor  simple  creatm-e,  who 
hearing  that  his  benefactor  was  being  condemned 
to  death  (1553),  forced  liLs  way  into  the  presence 
of  the  judges,  and  cried  out,  "  Ye  are  murderers, 
}'e  are  murderei-s ;  ye  spUl  iiuioceut  blood ;  the 
man  has  done  no  Ul,  but  has  given  me  bread." 
When  Capel  was  burning  at  the  stake,  this  man 
would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  flames  and 
died  with  his  patron,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
force.  Nor  did  his  gi-atitude  die  with  his  bene- 
factor. He  went  daily  to  the  gallows-field  where 
the  half-bumed  carcase  was  fastened  to  a  stake, 
and  gently  stroking  the  flesh  of  the  dead  man  with 
Ms  hand,  he  said,  "  Ah,  poor  creature,  you  did  no 
harm,  and  yet  they  have  spilt  your  blood.  You 
gave  me  my  bellyful  of  victuals."  When  the 
flesh  was  all  gone,  and  nothing  but  the  bare 
skeleton  remained,  he  took  down  the  bones,  and 
laying  them  upon  his  shoulders,  he  earned  them  to 
the  house  of  one  of  the  burgomasters,  with  whom 
it  chanced  that  several  of  the  magistrates  were 
at  that  moment  feasting.  Throwing  his  ghastly 
burden  at  their  feet,  he  cried  out,  "There,  you 
murderers,  first  you  have  eaten  his  flesh,  now  eat 
his  bones." - 

The  following  three  martyrdoms  connect  them- 
.sclves  with  England.  Christian  de  Queker,  Jacob 
Dienssart,  and  Joan  Konings,  of  Stipnw(n-k,  in 
Flanders,  had  fo\md  an  a.sylum  in  England,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1559,  having  visited  their 
native  country  on  their  private  aflaii-s,  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Peter  Titlemann.     Being  brought 
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before  the  LnquLsitors,  they  freely  confessed  their 
opinions.  Meanwhile,  the  Dutch  congi-egation  in 
London  procured  letters  from  the  Ai-chbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  other  English  prelates,  which 
were  forwarded  to  the  magistrates  of  Fumess,  where 
they  were  confined  in  pi-ison.  The  wi-iters  said 
that  they  had  been  informed  of  the  apprehension  of 
the  thi-ee  travellers ;  that  they  were  the  subjects  of 
the  Queen  of  England ;  that  they  had  gone  into  the 
Low  Countries  for  the  dispatch  of  then-  private 
afiku-s,  with  intent  to  return  to  England;  that  they 
haxl  avoided  disputes  and  contest  by  the  way,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  charged  with  the  breach  of 
any  law  of  the  land  ;  that  none  of  the  Flemings  had 
been  meddled  with  in  England,  but  that  if  now 
those  who  had  put  themselves  luider  English  juris- 
diction, and  were  membei-s  of  the  English  Church, 
were  to  be  thus  treated  iu  other  countries,  they 
should  be  likewise  obliged,  though  much  against 
their  wUls,  to  deal  out  the  same  measure  to 
foreigners.  Nevertheless,  they  expected  the  magis- 
trates of  Fumess  to  show  prudence  and  justice,  and 
abstain  from  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood. 

The  magistrates,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  deputed 
two  of  theii-  number  to  proceed  to  Brussels,  and  lay 
it  before  the  CouncU.  It  was  read  at  the  Board, 
but  that  was  all  the  attention  it  received.  The 
Council  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  prisoners 
according  to  the  edicts.  A  few  days  thereafter 
they  were  conducted  to  the  court  to  receive  their 
sentence,  their  brethren  in  the  faith  lining  the 
way,  and  encouraging  and  comfoi-ting  them.  They 
were  condemned  to  die.  They  went  cheeifully  to 
the  stake.  A  voice  addressing  them  from  the 
crowd  was  heard,  saying,  "Joan,  behave  valiantly; 
the  crown  of  glory  is  prepared  for  yoiu"  It  was 
that  of  John  Bels,  a  Carmelite  friar.  While  the 
executioner  was  fastening  them  to  the  stake,  with 
chains  put  round  their  necks  and  feet,  they  sang 
the  130th  Psalm,  "  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  ciied 
to  thee,  O  Lord  ;"  whereupon  a  Dominican,  John 
Campo,  cried  out,  "  Now  we  perceive  you  are  no 
Christians,  for  Christ  went  weeping  to  his  death ;" 
to  wluch  one  of  the  bystandei-s  immediately  made 
answer,  "That's  a  lie,  you  Mse  prophet."  Tlie 
martyrs  were  then  .strangled  and  scorched,  and 
their  bodies  publicly  hung  in  chains  in  the  gallows- 
field.  Their  remains  were  soon  after  taken  down 
by  the  Protestants  of  Fiu-ness,  and  buried.^ 

These  men,  although  in  number  amounting  to 
many  thousands,  were  only  the  first  i-ank  of  that 
gi-eater  army  of  martp-s  which  was  to  come  after 
them.    With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  we  do  not 
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know  even  the  names  of  the  men  who  so  will- 
ingly offered  their  lives  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  their 
native  land.  They  were  known  only  in  the  town, 
or  village,  or  district  in  which  they  resided,  and 
did  not  receive,  as  they  did  not  seek,  wider  fame. 
But  what  mattere  it  ?  They  themselves  are  safe, 
and  so  too  ai-e  theii*  names.  Not  one  of  them  but 
is  inscribed  in  a  record  more  lasting  than  the 
historian's  page,  and  from  which  they  can  never  be 
blotted  out.  They  were  mostly  men  in  humble 
.station — -weavei-s,  tapestry-workers,  stone-cuttere, 
tannei-s ;  for  the  nobles  of  the  Netherlands,  not 
even  excepting  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  yet 
abjured  the  Popish  faith,  or  embraced  that  of  Pro- 


testantism. While  the  nobles  were  fuming  at  the 
pride  of  Granvelle,  or  humbly  but  uselessly  petition- 
ing Philip,  or  fighting  wordy  battles  at  the  Council- 
board,  they  left  it  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  gi-eat  war,  and  jeopardise 
theii-  lives  in  the  high  places  of  the  field.  These 
hxunble  men  were  the  true  nobles  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Their  blood  it  was  that  broke  the  jiower  of 
Spain,  and  redeemed  their  native  land  from  vassal- 
age. Theii-  halters  and  stakes  foi-med  the  basis  of 
that  glorious  edifice  of  Dutch  freedom  which  the 
next  generation  was  to  see  rising  proudly  aloft, 
and  which,  but  for  them,  would  never  have  been 
raised. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


RETIREMENT   OF   GRANVELLE — BELGIC   CONFESSION    OF   FAITH. 


Tumults  at  Valenciennes— Rescue  of  Two  Martyrs — Terrible  Revenge — Rhetoric  Clubs — The  Cardinal  Attacked  in 
Plays,  Farces,  and  Lampoons — A  Caricature — A  Meeting  of  the  States  Demanded  and  Refused — Orders  from 
Spain  for  tlie  more  Vigorous  Prosecution  of  tlie  Edicts — Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  Retu-e  from  the  Council^ 
They  Demand  the  Recall  of  Granvelle — Doublings  of  Philip  II. — Granvelle  under  pretence  of  Visiting  his  Mother 
Leaves  the  Netherlands — First  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith — Letter  of  Flemish  Protestants  to  Philip  II. — 
Toleration. 


The  mm-murs  of  the  popular  discontent  grew 
louder  every  day.  In  that  land  the  storm  is  heard 
long  to  mutter  before  the  sky  blackens  and  the 
tempest  bursts ;  but  now  there  came,  not  indeed 
the  hunicane — that  was  deferred  for  a  few  years 
— but  a  premonitory  burst  like  the  sudden  wave 
wliich,  while  nil  as  yet  is  calm,  the  ocean  sends 
as  the  herald  of  the  storm.  At  Valenciennes 
were  two  ministers,  Faveau  and  JIallart,  whose 
preaching  attracted  large  congregations.  They 
were  condemned  in  the  autumn  of  1561  to  be 
burned.  When  the  news  spread  in  Valenciennes 
that  their  fiivourite  preachers  had  been  ordered  for 
execution,  the  inhabitants  turned  out  upon  the 
street,  now  chanting  Clement  Marot's  psalms,  and 
now  hurling  menaces  at  the  magistrates  .should 
they  dare  to  touch  their  preacliei-s.  The  citizens 
crowded  round  the  pri.son,  encouraging  tlie  mini- 
sters, and  promising  to  rescue  them  should  an 
attom])t  be  made  to  put  them  to  death.  These 
commotions  were  continued  nightly  for  the  space 
of  six  months.  The  magistrates  were  in  a  strait 
between  the  two  evils — tlie  anger  of  the  cai-dinal, 
w)k)  was  daily  sending  thf>m  poremptoiy  orders  to 
have  the  heretics  burned,  and   the  wrath  of  the 


people,  which  was  expressed  in  furious  menaces 
should  they  do  as  Granvelle  ordered.  At  last  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  brave  what  they  took  to  be 
the  lesser  e\il,  for  they  trusted  that  the  people, 
would  not  dare  openly  to  resist  the  law.  The 
magistrates  brought  forth  Faveau  and  Mallart  one 
Monday  morning,  before  sunrise,  led  them  to  the 
market-place,  where  preparations  had  been  made, 
tied  them  to  the  stake,  and  were  about  to  light  the 
fires  and  consume  them.  At  that  moment  a  woman 
in  the  crowd  threw  her  shoe  at  the  stake  ;  it  was 
the  preconcerted  signal.  The  mob  tore  down  the 
barriei-s,  scattered  the  foggots,  and  cliased  away  the 
executioners.  The  guard,  however,  liad  adroitly 
canied  off  the  prisonei-s  to  theii"  dungeon.  But  tlie 
people  were  not  to  be  baulked ;  they  kept  pos- 
session of  the  street ;  and  when  night  came  tliey 
broke  open  the  prison,  and  brought  forth  the  twx> 
miniatei-s,  who  m.<ule  their  escape  from  the  city. 
This  was  called  "The  Day  of  the  Ill-bunied,"one  of 
the  niinistei-s  liaHng  been  scorched  by  tlie  partially 
kindled  faggots  before  he  was  rescued.' 

A  tenible  revenge  was  taken  for  the  slur  thus 
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cast  upon  the  Inquisition,  and  the  affront  offered  to 
the  authority  of  Granvelle.  Troops  were  poured 
into  tlie  ill-fated  city.  The  piisons  were  filled  -ivith 
men  and  women  who  liad  participated,  or  were  sus- 
pected of  having  participated,  in  the  riot.  The 
magistrates  who  had  trembled  before  were  furious 
now.  They  beheaded  and  burned  almost  indLs- 
criminately;  the  amount  of  blood  spilt  was  truly 
frightful— to  be  remembered  at  a  futm-e  day  by  the 
nation,  and  atonement  demanded  for  it. 

We  return  to  the  Council-board  at  Brussels,  and 
the  crafty  tyrannical  man  who  presided  at  it — the 
minion  of  a  craftier  and  more  tyrannical — and  who, 
buried  in  the  depths  of  his  cabinet,  edited  his  edicts 
of  blood,  and  sent  them  forth  to  be  executed  by 
his  agents.  The  bickerings  still  continued  at  the 
Council-table,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Granvelle. 
But  besides  the  rough  assaults  of  Egmont  and 
Horn,  and  the  delicate  wit  and  ridicule  of  Orange, 
other  assailants  arose  to  embitter  the  cardinal's  exis- 
tence, and  add  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  The 
Duchess  of  Parma  became  alienated  from  him.  As 
regent,  she  was  nominal  head  of  the  government, 
but  the  cardinal  had  reduced  hev  to  the  position  of  a 
puppet,  by  gi-asping  the  whole  power  of  the  States, 
;ind  leaving  to  her  only  an  empty  title.  However, 
the  cardinal  consoled  himself  )>y  reflecting  that  if 
he  had  lost  the  favour  of  Margaret,  he  could  very 
thoroughly  rely  on  that  of  Philip,  who,  he  knew, 
l)laced  befoi'e  every  earthly  consideration  the  execu- 
tion of  his  edicts  against  heresy.  But  what  gave 
more  concern  to  Granvelle  was  a  class  of  foes  that 
now  arose  outside  the  Council-chamber  to  annoy  and 
sting  him.  These  were  the  members  of  the  "  Rhe- 
toric Clubs."  We  find  similar  societies  springing 
up  in  other  countries  of  the  Reformation,  especially 
in  France  and  Scotland,  and  they  owed  their 
existence  to  the  same  cause  that  is  said  to  make  ■s^'it 
flourish  under  a  despotism.  These  clubs  were 
composed  of  authors,  poetasters,  and  comedians ; 
they  wrote  plays,  pamj)hlets,  pasquils,  in  which 
they  lashed  the  vices  and  superstitions,  and  attacked 
the  despotisms  of  the  age.  Tliey  not  only  as.sailed 
error,  but  iji  many  instances  they  were  also  largely 
instrumental  in  the  diffusion  of  tru+b.  They  dis- 
charged the  same  service  to  that  age  which  the 
newspaper  and  the  platform  fulfil  in  ours.  The 
literature  of  these  poems  and  plays  was  not  high  ; 
the  wit  was  not  delicate,  nor  the  satire  ]>olished — 
the  wood-carving  that  befits  the  interior  of  a  cathe- 
dral would  not  suit  for  the  sculpture-work  of  its 
front — but  the  -nTitei-s  were  in  eame.st ;  they  went 
straiglit  to  the  mark,  they  expressed  the  pent-up 
feeling  of  thousands,  and  they  created  and  intensi- 
fied the  feeling  which  they  expressed. 


Such  was  the  battery  that  was  now  opened  upon 
the  minion  of  Spanish  and  Papal  tyranny  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  intelligent,  clever,  and  witty 
artisans  of  Ghent,  Brages,  and  other  to^^^lS  chas- 
tised Granvelle  in  their  plays  and  lampoons, 
ridiculed  him  in  their  farces,  laughed  at  him  in 
their  burlesques,  and  held  liim  up  to  contempt  and 
scorn  in  their  caricatures.  The  weapon  was  rough, 
but  the  wound  it  inflicted  was  raidiling.  These 
farces  were  acted  in  the  street,  where  all  could  see 
them,  and  the  poem  and  pasquil  were  posted  on  the 
walls  where  all  could  read  them.  The  membei-s  of 
these  clubs  were  individually  insignificant,  but 
collectively  they  were  most  fonnidable.  Neither 
the  sacredness  of  hLs  own  piu-jile,  nor  the  dread  of 
Philip's  authority,  could  afford  the  cardinal  any 
protection.  As  numerous  as  a  ci-owd  of  insects, 
the  annoyances  of  his  enemies  were  ceaseless 
as  their  stings  were  countless.  As  a  sample  of 
the  broad  humour  and  rude  but  traculent  satire 
\\ath  which  Philip's  unfortunate  manager  in  the 
Netherlands  was  assailed,  we  take  the  following 
caricature,  In  it  the  worthy  cardinal  was  seen 
occupied  in  the  maternal  labour  of  hatching  a 
brood  of  bishops.  The  ecclesiastical  chickens  were 
in  all  stages  of  development.  Some  were  only  chip- 
ping the  shell ;  some  had  thrust  out  their  heads  and 
legs ;  others,  faii'ly  disencumbered  from  their  original 
envelopments,  were  running  about  with  mitres  on 
their  heads.  Each  of  these  fledglings  bore  a  whim- 
sical resemblance  to  one  or  other  of  the  new 
bishops.  But  the  coarse.st  and  most  cutting  part  of 
the  caricatiu'e  remains  to  be  noticed.  Over  the 
cardinal  was  seen  to  hover  a  dark  figiu-e,  with 
certain  appendages  other  than  appertain  to  the 
human  form,  and  that  personage  was  made  to  say, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  son,  hear  ye  him."  ' 

Such  continued  for  some  yeai-s  to  be  the  unsatis- 
factory and  eminently  dangerous  state  of  affaii-s  in 
the  Low  Coimtries.  The  regent  Margaret,  humi- 
liated by  the  ascendency  of  Granvelle,  and  trembling 
at  the  cata,strophe  to  which  his  rigoui-  was  driving 
matters,  proposed  that  the  States  should  be  sum- 
moned, in  order  to  concert  measures  for  restoiing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  Philip  would  on 
no  account  permit  such  an  assembly  to  be  con- 
voked. ^Margaret  had  to  yield,  but  she  resorted  to 
the  next  most  likely  expedient.  She  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and 
the  Stadtholders  of  the  Proidnces.  Viglius,  one  of 
the  members  of  Council,  but  less  obnoxious  than 
Granvelle,  was  chosen  to  address  the  knights.  He 
was   a  learned  man,  and  discom-sed,  with    much 
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l^lausibility  and  in  the  purest  Latin,  on  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  and  the  causes  which 
had  brought  it  into  its  present  condition.  But  it 
was  not  eloquence,  but  the  abolition  of  the  edicts 


Orange  called  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  at  his  own 
house,  and  the  discussion  that  took  place,  although 
a  stormy  one,  led  to  an  understanding  among  them 
touching  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  future. 


i:i.    HEAIJIXi;    THE    SCBIPTUIIE.S    TO    HIS    DAIUHTEII. 


and  the  sup]n-ession  of  the  Inquisition,  that  was 
needed,  and  tliLs  was  the  very  thing  which  PhUip 
was  floterrained  not  to  gi-ant.  In  v.ain  liad  the 
Kniglits  of  the  Fleece  and  the  Stadtholders 
a.S8emliled.  Still  some  good  came  of  the  gathering, 
although  the  result  was  one  whicli  Margaret  had 
neither  contemplated  nor  deaired.      The  Prince  of 


The  Lord  of  Montigny  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to 
Spain  to  lay  the  state  of  matters  before  Philij), 
and  urge  the  necessity,  if  his  principality  of  the 
Netherlands  wjus  to  be  saved,  of  stopping  the  per- 
.secution.  Philip,  who  appeared  to  have  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  one  object,  the  extir]iation  of 
heresy,  was  incapable  of  feeling  the  weight  of  the 
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representaii' 'ns  of  Montigny.  He  said  that  he  hail 
never  intended,  and  did  not  even  now  intend, 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  its  Spanisli  form  ;  and  while  he  bade  Montigny 
carry  back  this  assurance — a  poor  one  even  had  it 
been  true — to  those  from  whom  he  had  come,  he 
sent  at  the  same  time  secret  ordere  to  Granvelle  to 
cany  out  yet  more  rigorously  the  decrees  against 
the  heretics. 

Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn,  now  utterly  dis- 
gusted and  enraged,  retired  from  the  Council-table. 
They  ^vi-ote  a  joint  letter  to  the  king,  stating  the 
fact  of  their  -Nvithdrawal,  with  the  reasons  which 
liad  led  to  it,  and  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the 
cardinal  as  the  only  condition  on  which  they  could 
I'esume  theii-  place  at  the  Board.  They  also  plainly 
avowed  theii-  belief  that  shoidd  Granvelle  be  con- 
tinued in  the  administration,  the  Netherlands 
woidd  be  lost  to  Philip.  The  answer  returned  to 
this  letter  was  meant  simply  to  gain  time.  While 
Philip  was  musing  on  the  steps  to  be  taken,  the  fire 
was  spreading.  The  three  seignioi-s  wrote  again  to 
the  monarch.  They  begged  to  say,  if  the  statement 
had  any  interest  for  him,  that  the  country  was  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  The  regent  Margaret  about  the 
same  time  wrote  also  to  her  brother,  the  king.  As 
she  now  heartily  hated  Granvelle,  her  representa- 
tions confiimed  those  of  Orange,  although,  reared  a.s 
she  had  been  in  the  school  of  Loyola,  she  still 
maintained  the  semblance  of  confidence  in  and 
afiection  for  the  cardinal.  The  king  now  began  to 
deliberate  in  eai-nest.  Pending  the  anival  of 
Philip's  answer,  the  Flemish  grandees,  at  a  gi-eat 
feast  where  they  aU  met,  came  to  the  resolution  of 
adopting  a  lively  avowedly  in  ridicule  of  the 
grand  dresses  and  showy  equipages  of  the  cardinal. 
Accordingly,  in  a  few  days,  all  their  retainers 
appeared  in  worsted  hose,  and  doublets  of  coarse 
gi-oy,  with  hanging  sleeves,  but  with  no  ornament 
whatever,  except  a  fool's  cap  and  bells  embroidered 
upon  each  sleeve.  The  jest  wa,s  imderstood,  but 
tlie  cariUnal  affected  to  laugh  at  it.  In  a  little 
while  the  device  was  changed.  The  fool's  cap  and 
bolls  disappeared,  and  a  sheaf  of  aiTows  came  in  the 
room  of  the  former  symbol.'  Tlie  sheaf  of  aiTows, 
GranveUe,  in  writing  to  Philip,  interpreted  to 
mean  "  conspiracy."  Meanwhile  the  king  had 
made  up  hLs  mind  svs  to  the  course  to  be  taken. 
He  dispatched  two  sets  of  instnictions  to  Brussels, 
one  open  and  the  other  secret.  According  to  the 
first,  the  Duchess  Margaret  was  commanded  to  pro- 
secute the  heretics  with  more  rigour  than  ever  ;  the 
three  lords  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  posts  at 

'  Strada,  bk.  iv.,  p.  79 ;  Lond.,  1667. 


the  Council-table ;  and  the  cardinal  was  told  that 
the  king,  who  was  still  deliberating,  would  make 
his  resolution  kno^vn  through  the  regent.  But  by 
the  secret  letter,  written  at  the  same  time,  but  sent 
ofl"  from  Madi'id  so  as  to  arrive  behind  the  others, 
Philip  wrote  to  the  cardinal,  saying  that  it  aj> 
peared  to  him  that  it  might  he  well  he  shouW 
leave  the  Provinces  for  some  days,  in  order  to  visit 
his  mother,  and  bidding  him  ask  permission  to 
depart  from  the  regent,  whom  he  had  secretly  in- 
stnicted  to  give  such  permission,  ■without  allowing 
it  to  be  seen  that  these  ordera  had  come  from 
the  king. 

The  plan,  mystified  all  parties  at  the  time,  save 
Orange,  who  guessed  how  the  matter  really  stood  ; 
but  tlie  examination  of  Philip's  con-espondence  has 
since  permitted  this  somewhat  complicated  affair  to 
be  xuu'avelled.  The  king  had,  in  fact,  yielded  to  the 
storm  and  recalled  Granvelle.  All  were  delighted 
at  the  cardinal's  new-sprimg  afiection  for  his  mother, 
and  trusted  that  it  would  not  cool  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  arisen;-  in  short,  that  "the  red  fellow,"  as  they 
termed  him,  had  taken  a  final  leave  of  the  coimtiy. 
Nor,  indeed,  did  Granvelle  ever  retiu-n. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  .sjieak  of  the  summary 
of  doctrines,  or  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  put 
forth  by  these  early  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands. 
About  the  year  1.561,  Guido  de  Bres,  with  the 
assistance  of  Adrian  Saravia,  and  three  other 
ministers,  published  a  little  treatise  in  French  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Confession  of  the  Faith  generally 
and  unanimously  maintained  by  the  Believere  dis- 
persed thi'ougliout  the  Low  Countries,  who  desii-e 
to  live  according  to  the  puiity  of  the  holy  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."^  This  treatise  was  after- 
wards translated  into  Dutch.  Sara-vda,  who  assisted 
De  Bres  in  the  compilation  of  it,  states  in  a  letter 
which  the  historian  Brandt  says  he  had  seen,  that 
"  Guido  de  Bres  communicated  this  Confession  to 
such  ministers  as  he  could  find,  desiiing  them  to 
coiTect  what  they  thought  amiss  in  it,  so  that  it 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  one  man's  work,  but 
that  none  who  were  concerned  in  it  ever  designed 
it  for  a  rule  of  fiiith  to  others,  but  only  as  a 
scriptural  proof  of  what  they  themselves  believed." 
In  the  year  1563,  this  Confession  was  publisheil 
both  in  high  .and  low  Dutch.  It  consists  of  thirty- 
seven  articles.  Almost  every  one  of  these  articles 
is  foi-mally  and  antithetical!}-  set  over  against  some 
one  dogma  of  Romanism.  "With  the  great  sti-eam 
of  Reformation  theology  as  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  the  Protestant  Chm-ches,  the  Belgic 
Confes.sion  is  in  beaiitiful  harmony.     It  difiers  from 
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the  Augsburg  Confession  under  the  head  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  inasmuch  as  it  repudiates  the  idea 
of  consubstantiation,  and  teaches  that  the  brea<:l 
and  wine  are  only  symbols  of  Chi-ist's  presence,  and 
signs  and  seals  of  the  blessing.  In  respect  of  the 
true  catholicity  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of 
human  merit  and  good  works,  and  the  justification 
of  sinners  by  faith  alone,  on  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and,  in  short,  in  all  the  fmidamental  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptiu'es,  the  Belgic  Confession  is  in  agi'ee- 
uient  ■with  the  Augustine  Creed,  and  very  specially 
\vith  the  Confession  of  Helvetia,  France,  Bohemia, 
England,  and  Scotland.  The  Reformation,  as  we 
have  seen,  entered  the  Low  Coiuitries  by  the  gate  of 
"Wittemberg,  rather  than  by  the  gate  of  Geneva ; 
nevertheless,  the  Belgic  Confession  has  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  theology  of  those  coimtries 
termed  Reformed  than  to  that  of  those  usually 
styled  Lutheran.  The  proximity  of  Flanders  to 
France,  the  asyhun  sought  on  the  soil  of  the  Low 
Coimtries  by  so  many  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
numbers  of  English  merchants  trading  wth  the 
Netherlanders,  or  resident  in  theii-  cities,  naturally 
led  to  the  gieater  prominence  in  the  Belgic  Con- 
fession of  those  doctrines  which  have  been  usually 
held  to  be  peculiar  to  CahTnism ;  although  we 
cannot  help  saying  that  a  very  general  misappre- 
hension prevails  upon  this  point.  With  the  one 
exception  stated  above,  the  difference  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  namely,  the  theology  of  Luther  and  the 
theology  of  Calvin  set  forth  the  same  views  of 
Divine  truth,  and  as  respects  that  class  of  questions 
confessedly  in  their  full  conception  and  reconcile- 
ment beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties, 
God's  sovereignty  and  man's  fi-ee  agency,  the  two 
great  chiefs,  whatever  differences  may  have  come 
to  exist  between  their  respective  followers,  were 
at  one  in  theii-  theology.  Luther  was  quite  as 
Calvinistic  as  Calvin  himself. 

The  Belgic  Creed  is  notable  in  another  respect. 
It  first  saw  the  light,  not  in  any  sjTiod  or  Church 
asaembly,  for  as  yet  the  Church  of  the  Low  Countries 
as  an  organised  body  did  not  exist ;  it  had  its 
beguming  with  a  few  private  believers  and 
preachers  in  the  Netherlands.  This  is  a  very 
natural  and  vei-y  beautiful  genesis  of  a  creed,  and 
it  admu-ably  illustrates  the  real  object  and  end 
of  the  Reformers  in  framing  their  Confessions. 
They  compiled  them,  ius  we  sec  these  few  Flemish 
teachei-8  doing,  to  be  a  help  to  them.selvcs  and  to 
their  fellow-believers  in  understanding  the  Scrij)- 
tures,  and  to  show  the  world  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  truth  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  It  did 
not  enter  into  their  minds  that  they  were  forging 
a  yoke   for   the   conscience,   or   a   fetter   for   the 


understanding,  and  that  they  were  settmg  up  a 
barrier  beyond  which  men  were  not  to  adventure  in 
the  inquiry  after  truth.  Nothing  was  fui-thcr 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  Reformers  than  this;  they 
claimed  no  lordship  over  the  consciences  of  men. 
The  documents  which  they  compiled  and  presented 
to  the  world  they  styled  not  a  decree,  or  a  nile, 
much  less  a  creation,  but  a  Confession,  and  they 
issued  their  Confessions  under  this  reservation,  that 
the  Bible  alone  possessed  inherent  authority,  that 
it  alone  was  complete  and  perfect,  and  that  their 
confession  was  only  an  approximation,  to  be  re- 
viewed, altered,  amended,  enlarged,  or  abbreviated 
according  as  believers  advanced  in  the  more  precise, 
full,  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Spii'it  speaking  in  the  Word.  We  have  no- 
where found  the  views  of  the  Reformers  on  this 
point  so  admii'ably  set  forth  as  in  the  celebrated 
John  a  Lasco's  preface  to  his  book  on  the  Sacra- 
ments; and  as  this  is  a  matter  on  which  gieat 
misapprehension  has  been  spread  abi'oad,  we  shall 
here  give  his  words.  Speaking  of  the  union  of  the 
Churches  of  Zuiich  and  Geneva  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  says:  "Our  union  is  not 
so  to  be  understood  as  if  we  designed  to  exclude 
the  endeavours  of  all  such  as  shall  attempt  to 
introduce  a  greater  piu-ity  of  doctrine.  We 
perceive,  indeed,  that  many  things  are  now  taught 
much  better  than  formerly,  and  that  many  old  ways 
of  speaking,  long  before  used  in  the  Church,  are 
now  altered.  In  like  manner  it  may  hereafter 
happen,  that  some  of  our  forms  of  speaking  being 
changed,  many  things  may  be  better  explained. 
The  Holy  Ghost  -will  doubtless  be  present  with 
others,  in  the  Church  of  Christ  after  us,  as  he  has 
vouchsafed  to  be  with  us  and  our  ancestors  ;  for  he 
proceeds  gradually,  or  by  steps,  and  gives  an  in- 
sensible increase  to  his  gifts.  And  since  we  find 
that  all  things  tend  to  farther  perfection,  I  do  not 
know,  I  own,  whether  it  becomes  us  to  endeavour 
to  contiire  the  gradual  increase  of  his  gifts  within 
the  compass  of  our  forms  of  si)eaking,  as  within 
certain  palisades  and  entrenchments ;  as  if  that 
same  Spiiit  were  not  at  liberty,  like  the  -vrmd,  to 
blow  how,  and  when,  and  where  he  listeth.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  give  a  loose  to  the  sowing  of  all 
kinds  of  new-fangled  doctiines,  but  I  contend  for 
the  liberty  of  iuloniing  and  explaining  the  founda- 
tions when  once  laid,  and  with  design  to  show  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  cea.se  from  daily  im- 
j)arting  to  us  more  and  more  light."  How  truly 
catholic  !  and  how  happily  the  mean  is  here 
struck  between  those  who  say  that  Confessions 
ought  to  Ix)  abolished  liocauae  they  tyrannically 
forbid  progress,  and  those  who  liold  that  tliey  are 
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to  be  chanir»J  in  not  one  iota,  because  they  are 
already  ])erf\ct ! 

This  Confession  of  Faith,  being  revised  by  a  synod 
that  wet  in  Antweri)  in  May,  1566,  was  in  that 
year  reprinted  and  published.'  Following  the 
example  of  Calvdn  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
King  of  Franco,  which  accompanied  his  Insti- 
tutes, the  Reformed  in  the  Netherlands  pre- 
faced their  Confession  of  Faith  with  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Spain.  Their  Confession  was  theii- 
defence  against  the  charges  of  heresy  and  disloyalty 
which  had  been  prefeiTed  against  them ;  it  was 
their  "  protestation  before  God  and  his  angels"  that 
what  they  sought  was  "  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a 
pure  conscience  in  seiTTng  God,  and  reforming 
themselves  according  to  his  Word  and  Holy 
Commandments  ; "  and  it  wiis  theii-  appeal  to  be 
freed  from  "  the  excommunications,  imprisonments, 
banishments,  racks  and  tortures,  and  other  num- 
berless oppressions  which  they  had  undergone." 
They  remind  the  king  that  it  was  not  their 
weakness  which  prompted  this  appeal  to  his  com- 
passion ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  resist,  it  was  not 
because  they  were  few  in  number — "  there  being," 
say  they,  "  above  one  hundred  thousand  souls  in 
these  Provinces  who  profess  the  same  religion,  of 
which  they  presented  liim  the  Confe.s.sion  " — but  to 
prevent  his  "  stretching  out  his  hand  to  embue  and 
embathe  it  in  the  blood  of  so  many  poor  innocent 
men,"  and  thereby  biinging  calamity  upon  his 
kingdom  and  throne. 

They  appended  to  their  Confession  a  "  Repre- 
sentation" to  the  magistrates  and  higher  powera 
throughout  the  Low  Countries.  In  this  Represen- 
tation we  see  these  Flemish  Protestants  taking  theii- 
stand  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  modern  religious 
liberties.  Nay,  they  so  state  the  functions  of  the 
magistrate,  and  so  define  his  juiisdiction,  that  faiiiy 
interpreted  their  words  approximate  very  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  to  our  own  idea  of  toleration.  They 
indeed  condemn  those  who  taught  that  it  is  "  un- 
lawful for  the  magistrate  to  speak  of  the  Scripture, 
or  to  judge  of  doctrines  and  matters  of  religion." 
But  these  words  in  their  mouths  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  that  which  tbey  would  have  in 
ours.  The  Church  of  Rome  said  to  the  magis- 
trates, You  ai-e  not  to  speak  of  Scripture,  nor 
to  judge  of  doctrines  ;  that  belongs  exclusively  to 
us :  you  are  to  believe  that  whatever  we  Ciill 
heresy,  is  heresy,  and,  without  farther  inquiry,  are 
to  punish  it  -wiih  the  sword.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  Flemish  Protestants  vindicated  the  rights  of 


princes  and  magistrates  in  this  matter.  They  were 
not  to  be  the  blind  tools  of  the  Church  in  putting 
to  death  all  whom  she  may  choose  to  condemn  as 
heretical.  They  must,  for  their  o^vn  guidance, 
though  not  for  the  coercion  of  othere,  judge  of 
docti-ines  and  matters  of  religion.  "  They  are  not 
for  going  so  far,"  they  say,  "  as  those  good  old 
fathers  who  say  that  our  consciences  are  not  to  be 
molested,  much  less  constrained  or  forced  to  believe, 
by  any  powere  on  earth,  to  whom  the  sword  is  only 
entrusted  for  the  punishment  of  robbere,  murderers, 
and  the  like  distvu-bei-s  of  civil  government."  "  We 
acknowledge,"  they  add,  "  that  the  magistrate  may 
take  cognisance  of  heresies."  But  let  us  mark  what 
sort  of  heresies  they  are  of  which  the  magistrate  may 
take  cognisance.  They  are  heresies  which  involve 
"  sedition  and  uproars  against  the  government." ' 

Thus  again,  when  they  explain  themselves 
they  come  back  to  their  grand  idea  of  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  as  respects  all  human  authority,  in 
matters  appertaining  to  God  and  his  worship. 
Toleration  had  its  bii-th  in  the  same  hour  with  Pro- 
testantism ;  and,  like  the  twins  of  classic  stoiy,  the 
two  powere  have  floui'ished  together  and  advanced 
by  equal  stages.  Luther  exhibited  toleration  in 
act ;  Cahon,  ten  years  before  the  time  of  which  we 
^vlite,  began  to  formulate  it,  when  he  took  here.sy, 
strictly  so  called,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate,  and  left  him  to  deal  with  blasphemy, 
"which  unsettled  the  foundation  of  civil  order;" 
and  now  we  behold  the  Protestants  of  the  Low 
Countries  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  Reformer  of 
Geneva,  and  permitting  the  magistrate  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  heresy  only  when  it  shows  itself  in  dis- 
turbances and  uproars.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Reformere  had  to  fight  two  battles  at 
once.  They  had  to  contend  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  magistrate,  and  they  had  to  contend  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  conscience.  Wlien  they  chal- 
lenged for  the  magistrate  exemption  from  the 
authority  of  Rome,  they  had  to  be  cai-eful  not  to 
appear  to  exempt  him  fi-om  the  authority  of  the  law 
of  God.  Tlie  Papists  were  ever  ready  to  accuse 
them  of  this,  and  to  say  that  the  Reformation  had 
a.s.signed  an  atheistic  position  to  princes.  If  at 
times  they  appear  to  deny  the  toleration  which  at 
other  times  they  teach,  much,  if  not  all,  of  this  is 
owing  to  the  double  battle  which  the  times  imposed 
upon  them — the  emancipation  of  the  magistrate 
from  the  enslavement  of  the  Chxirch,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  conscience  from  the  enslavement 
of  both  the  magistrate  and  the  Church. 
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The  ewcliiial  had  taken  flight  and  was  gone,  but 
the  Inquisition  remained.  So  long  as  the  edicts  were 
in  force,  what  coidd  be  expected  but  that  the  waves 
of  popular  tumult  woidd  continue  to  flow  ?  Never- 
theless, the  three  lords — Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn 
— came  to  the  helm  which  Granvelle  had  been  com- 
pelled to  let  go,  and,  along  with  the  regent,  worked 
h;u'd,  if  haply  the  shipwreck  that  appeared  to  im- 
pend over  the  vessel  of  the  State  might  be  averted. 
The  clear  eye  of  Orange  saw  that  there  was  a 
deeper  evil  at  work  in  the  country  than  the  car- 
dinal, and  he  demanded  the  removal  of  that  e^dl. 
Two  measures  he  deemed  essential  fbr  the  restora- 
tion of  quiet,  and  he  strenuously  lu-ged  the  inst;int 
atloption  of  these : — fii-st,  the  assembling  of  the 
State.s-Gener-al ;  and  secondly,  the  abolition  of  the 
edicts.  The  prince's  proposition  struck  at  the  evil 
in  both  its  roots.  The  States-General,  if  permitted 
to  meet,  would  resiuue  its  government  of  the  nation 
after  the  ancient  Flemish  fashion,  and  the  abolition 
of -the  edicts  would  cut  the  gi'ound  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  bishops  and  the  inquisitoi-s — in  short,  it 
would  break  in  pieces  that  whole  machinery  by  which 
the  king  was  coercing  the  consciences  and  burning 
the  bodies  of  Ids  subjects.  These  two  measures 
would  have  allayed  all  the  ferment  that  was  fast 
ripening  into  revolt.  But  what  hope  was  there  of 
their  adoption?  None  whatever  wliile  PliUip 
existed,  or  Spain  had  a  single  soldier  at  her  service 
or  a  single  ducat  in  her  treasury.  The  Prince  of 
Onmge  and  his  two  fellow-councillors,  however,  let 
slip  no  opportunity  .at  the  Council-board  of  m-ging 
the  expediency  of  these  mea.sures  if  the  country  was 
to  be  saved.  "  It  was  a  thing  altogether  impracti- 
cable," they  said,  "  to  extiqiate  such  a  midtitude  of 
heretics  by  the  methods  of  fire  and  sword.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  these  means  were  employed,  the 
fa.ster  would  tlie  heretics  multiply.'"  Did  not 
facts  attest  the  ti-uth  and  wisdom  of  their  obsei-va- 
tion  1     Neither  cords  nor  stakes  had  been  spared, 
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and  yet  on  every  hand  the  complaint  was  heard  that 
heresy  was  spreading. 

Waxing  yet  bolder,  at  a  meeting  of  Council  held 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1564),  the  Prince  of 
Orange  energetically  pleaded  that,  extinguislmig 
then-  fii-es,  they  should  give  liberty  to  the  people  to 
exercise  their  religion  in  theLi'  own  houses,  and  that 
in  public  the  Sacrament  should  be  administered 
under  both  kinds.  "With  commotions  and  reforma- 
tions on  every  side  of  them,"he  said,  "it  was  madness 
to  think  of  mauitaining  the  old  state  of  matters  by 
means  of  placards,  inquisitions,  and  bishops.  The 
king  ought  to  be  plainly  informed  what  were  the 
wshes  of  his  subjects,  and  what  a  mistake  it  was  to 
propose  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  while  their  neighbom-s  in  Germany,  as  well 
Roman  Catholics  as  Protestants,  had  indignantly 
rejected  them."  "As  for  himself,"  he  said,  in 
conclusion,  "although  resolved  to  adhere  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  could  not  approve  that 
piinces  should  aim  at  any  dominion  over  the  souls 
of  men,  or  deprive  them  of  the  freedom  of  then- 
faith  and  religion." 

The  prince  warmed  as  he  spoke.  His  words  flowed 
like  a  torrent.  Hour  passed  after  hour,  and  yet 
there  were  no  signs  of  liis  oration  dra^\Tng  to  a  close. 
The  councillors,  who  usually  sat  silent,  or  contented 
themselves  ^vith  merely  giving  a  decorous  assent 
to  the  propositions  of  Granvelle,  might  well  be 
astonished  at  the  eloquence  that  now  resounded 
through  the  Council-chamber.  It  was  now  seven 
o'clock  of  the  evening,  and  the  orator  would  not 
have  ended  even  yet,  had  not  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
hinted  that  the  diiuier-hour  had  arrived,  and  that 
the  debate  must  bo  adjourned  for  the  day.  Viglius, 
who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  cardinal  at  the 
Council-table,  went  home  to  his  house  in  a  .sort  of 
stupefaction  at  what  lie  ha<l  witnessed.  He  lay 
awake  all  night  iinninating  on  the  line  of  argument 
he  should  wlopt  in  reply  to  Orange.  He  felt  how 
necessary  it  was  to  efliice  the  impression  the  prince's 
eloquence  had  made.     The  dawn  found  him  still 
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perturbed  and  pei-plexed.      He  got  up,  and  was  It  was  resolved  to  dispatch  Count  Egmont  to 

dressing  himself,  when  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  laid  liim      Madrid,   to  petition  Philip  for  penmssion  to  the 
senseless  upon   the  floor.      The  disease  left  him      States-General  to  meet,  as  also  for  some  mitigation 
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shattered  in  mind  as  in  body,  and  his  place  at  the  of  the  edicts.      But  fii-st  the  terms  of  Egmont's  in- 

Council-board  had  to   be    sup])lied   by  his   friend  structions  had   to  be  adjusted.     The    people  must 

Joachin  Hopper,  a  professor  of  Louvain,  but  a  man  not  ciy  too  loudly,   lest  theu-  tyrant  should  heat 

of  very  humble  parts,  and  entirely  subservient  to  theii"    furnace   seven-fold.      But   it   was  no   easy 

the  regent.'  matter  to  find  mild  ej)ithets  to  designate  burning 

— ^vl•ongs.     Woi-ds    that    might    appear    sufficiently 

'  Brandt,  vol.  i..  p.  150.  humble  and  loyal  on  the  comparatively    fi-ee  soil 
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of  the  Low  Countries,  might  sound  almost  like 
treason  when  uttered  in  the  Palace  of  Spain.  This 
delicate  matter  arranged,  Egmont  set  out.  A  most 
coui-t«ous  reception  awaited  the  deputy  of  the 
Netherlands  on  his  arrival  at  Madi-id.  He  was 
caressed  by  the  monarch,  feted  and  flattered  by  the 
nobles,  loaded  with  rich  gifts ;  and  these  blandish- 


professed  to  defer  much  to  Egmont's  opinion ;  he 
gave  no  promise,  however,  that  he  would  change  his 
poHcy  as  regarded  religious  matters,  or  soften  in 
aught  the  rigour  of  the  edicts.  But  to  show  Egmont, 
and  the  seignioi-s  of  the  Netherlands  through  him, 
that  in  this  he  was  impelled  by  no  caprice  of  cruelty 
or  bigotry,  but  on   the   contrary   was  acting  from 
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ments  and  arts  had  tlie  effect,  which  doubtless  they 
were  meant  to  produce,  of  cooling  his  ardour  an  the 
advocate  of  his  country.  If  the  terms  of  the  re- 
monstrance which  Egmont  wa.s  to  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  had  been  studiously  selected  so  as  not 
to  grate  on  the  ro3'al  ear,  before  the  ambassador  left 
Flanders,  they  were  still  further  softened  by  Egmont 
now  that  he  stowl  on  Spanish  soil.  Philip  fre- 
quently admitted  him  to  a  private  audience,  and 
consulted  with  him  touching  the  matters  respecting 
which  he  had  been  deputed  to  his  court.     Tlie  king 

108 


high  and  conscientious  motives,  Philip  assembled  a 
council  of  divines,  at  which  Egmont  assisted,  and 
put  t©  them  the  question,  whether  lie  was  bound 
to  grant  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  some  of 
the  Dutch  townis  so  earnestly  craveil  of  him  ?  The 
judgment  of  the  majority  was  that,  tiiking  into 
account  the  present  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries 
—which,  unless  means  were  found  for  allaying  them, 
might  result  in  the  Provinces  falling  away  from 
their  obedience  to  the  king's  authority  and  to 
their  duty  to  the  one  tnie   Church — his   Majesty 
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might  accord  them  some  freedom  in  matters  of 
religion  without  sinning  against  God.  On  this 
judgment  being  intimated  to  Philip,  he  infonned 
the  Fathei-s  that  tliey  had  misapprehended  the 
special  point  of  conscience  he  ^vished  to  have 
resolved.  What  he  desired  to  know  was,  whether 
he  mtist,  not  whether  he  vilyht  grant  the  liberty  his 
Flemish  subjects  desired.  The  ecclesiastics  made 
answer  plainly  that  they  did  not  think  that  the 
king  was  boimd  in  conscience  so  to  do.  Whereupon 
Pliilip,  falling  down  before  a  crucifix,  addi-essed  it 
in  these  words  : — "  I  beseech  thee,  O  God  and  Lord 
of  all  things,  that  I  may  persevere  all  the  days  of 
my  life  in  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now,  never  to  be 
a  king,  nor  called  so  of  any  country,  where  thou 
art  not  acknowledged  for  Lord." ' 

Egmont's  emba.ssy  to  the  court  of  Spain  being 
now  ended,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Low 
Countries.  He  was  accompanied  on  his  journey  by 
the  young  Piince  Alexander  of  Panna,  the  nephew 
of  PhUip,  and  son  of  Margaret,  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  whose  destiny  it  was  in  after- 
yeai-s  to  be  fatally  mixed  up  with  the  tragic  woes 
of  that  land  on  which  he  now  set  foot  for  the 
fii-st  time.  The  results  of  Egmont's  mission 
were  alreadj^  known  at  Brussels  by  lettei-s  from 
Spain,  which,  although  wi-itten  after  his  departiu-e 
from  Madrid,  had  an-ived  before  him ;  nevertheless, 
he  appeared  in  the  Covmcil  on  the  5th  of  Jlay, 
1565,  and  gave  in  a  rejxjrt  of  the  measm-es  which 
the  king  had  in  contemj)lation  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Provinces.  Tlie  Prince  of  Orange 
clearly  saw  that  the  "holy  water"  of  the  comt 
had  been  sprinkled  on  Egmont,  and  that  the  man 
who  had  gone  forth  a  patriot  had  come  back  a 
courtier  and  apologist.  The  deputy  infonned  the 
Council  that  on  the  matter  of  the  edicts  no  relaxa- 
tion was  to  be  expected.  Heresy  must  be  rooted 
out.  Touching  the  meeting  of  the  States-General, 
the  king  would  send  his  decision  to  the  i-egent. 
Tills  was  all.  Verily  Egmont  had  gone  far  and 
brought  back  little.  But  he  had  a  little  codicil 
or  postscript  in  resei-ve  for  the  CouncU,  to  the 
ettect  that  PhUip  gi-aciously  granted  leave  for 
a  synod  of  ecclesiastics,  with  a  few  ci^"ilians, 
to  convene  and  concert  measui-es  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  the  refonnation  of  the 
schools,  and  the  purgation  of  heresy.  And  fm-ther, 
if  the  ])enal  laws  now  in  use  did  not  serve  their 
end,  they  had  Philip's  jieiinission  to  substitute 
othei-s  "  more  efficacious."  Tlie  Piince  of  Orange 
and    othei-s    were   willins?  to  believe  that   bv   the 
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"  more  efficacious  "  methods  against  hei-esy,  milder 
methods  only  could  be  intended,  seeing  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  invent  measm-es  more  ligorous 
than  those  now  in  use ;  such,  however,  was  not  tbp 
meaning  of  PhiUp." 

Duiing  the  absence  of  Egmont,  the  persecution 
did  not  slacken.  In  Febniaiy,  Joost  de  Cruel  was 
beheaded  at  Rosen.  He  had  been  tii-st  cb-awn  to 
the  RefoiTned  faith  by  a  sennon  by  Peter  Title- 
mann.  Dean  of  Rosen,  who  had  since  become 
the  furious  persecutor  we  have  described  above. 
In  the  same  month,  John  Disreneaux,  a  man 
of  seventy  yeai-s,  was  burned  at  Lisle.  At 
the  same  time,  John  de  Graef  was  strangled  and 
burned  at  Hulst,  -nith  the  New  Testament  hung 
round  his  neck.  His  persecutoi-s  had  subjected 
him  while  in  piison  to  the  extremities  of  hunger, 
and  thii'st,  and  cold,  in  the  hope  of  subduing  him. 
Mortification  had  set  in,  and  he  went  halting  to 
death,  his  frost-bitten  toes  and  feet  refusing  their 
office.  Tranquil  and  counigeous,  notwithstanding, 
he  exhorted  the  by-standei-s,  if  they  had  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  not  to  be  deteiTed  by  the 
fear  of  death  from  confessing  it.  In  the  following 
month,  two  youths  were  discoveretl  outside  the 
town  of  Toumay  reading  the  Scriptures.  An 
intimacy  of  the  closest  kind,  hallowed  by  theii'  love 
of  the  Gospel,  had  knit  them  together  all  theii" 
lives ;  nor  were  they  parted  now.  They  were 
strangled  and  biu-ned  at  the  same  stake.'  Con- 
sidering the  number  and  the  barbarity  of  these 
executions,  it  does  not  sui-piise  one  that  Orange  and 
his  associates  believed  that  if  the  methods  of  ex- 
tii-pating  heresy  were  to  be  changed,  it  could  only 
be  for  milder  infiictions.  They  had  yet  to  leai-n 
the  fertility  of  Philip's  inventive  genius. 

Scai'cely  had  Egmont  given  in  his  report  of  his 
mission,  when  new  instractions  anived  from  Philij), 
to  the  eflect  that  not  only  were  the  old  placai-ds  to 
be  rigorously  enforced,  but,  over  and  above,  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  to  be  promid- 
gated  as  law  throughout  the  Netherlands.  These 
canons  gave  the  entke  power  of  trjing  and  punish- 
ing heretics  to  the  clergy.  In  short,  they  delivered 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  in  all 
mattei-s  of  opinion  to  the  sole  iiresponsible  and 
niercUcss  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  Alarm, 
teiTor,  and  consternation  ovei-spread  the  Pro- 
vinces. The  nobles,  stiites,  and  cities  sent  deputies 
to  the  governor  to  remonstrate  against  the  outrage 
on  theii-  ancient  rights  about  to  be  pei-i>eti-ated.  and 
the   destruction   into   which    such   a    policy   was 
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sure  to  drag  the  coimtiy.  "There  could  be  no 
viler  slavery,"  they  said,  "  than  to  lead  a  trembling 
life  in  the  midst  of  spies  and  informei-s,  who 
registered  every  word,  action,  look,  and  even  every 
thought  which  they  pretended  to  read  from  thence." 
The  foui-  chief  cities  of  Brabant,  LouvaLn,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  Bois  le  Due  sent  deputies  to  the 
Chancellor  and  CouncU  of  that  Province,  to  say 
plainly  that  the  orders  of  Philip  were  sounding  the 
death-knell  of  the  Province  ;  the  foreign  merchants 
were  making  haste  to  get  away,  the  commerce  of 
their  States  was  hastening  to  extinction,  and  soon 
their  now  flourishing  coimtry  would  be  a  "  mere 
wilderness."  The  Prince  of  Orange  wi-ote  to  the 
Duchess  of  Pai-ma  to  the  effect  that  if  this  business 
of  biu-ning,  beheading,  and  drowning  was  to  go  on, 
he  begged  that  some  other  might  be  invested  with 
the  functions  with  which  his  sovereign  had  clothed 
him,  for  he  would  be  no  party  to  the  rain  of  his 
country,  which  he  as  clearly  foresaw  as  he  was 
powerless  to  avert.  Other  Stadtholders  wrote  to 
the  Duchess  of  Parma,  in  reply  to  her  earnest 
exhortations  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  edicts, 
saying  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  be  the  life- 
guards of  the  Inquisition.  One  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Amsterdam,  a  Roman  Catholic,  happening 
one  day  to  meet  a  sheriff  who  was  very  zealous  iir 
the  work  of  persecution,  thus  addressed  him :  "  You 
would  do  well,  when  called  to  appear  before  the 
tribimal  of  God,  to  have  the  emperor's  placards  in 
youi-  hand,  and  observe  how  far  they  will  bear  you 
out."  Papers  were  being  daily  scattered  in  the 
streets,  and  posted  on  the  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Orange,  and  of  other  nobles,  calling  on  them  to 
come  to  then-  country's  help  in  its  horn-  of  need, 
to  the  end  tliat,  the  axe  and  the  halter  being 
abolished  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  every  one  might 
be  able  to  live  and  die  according  to  his  conscience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  governor  was  besieged 
V>y  remonstrances  and  outcries  from  the  bishops  and 
monks,  who  complained  that  they  were  \vithstood  in 
carrying  out  their  sovereign's  wish  in  the  matter  of 
the  execution  of  the  edicts.  The  aid  they  had  been 
encouraged  to  expect  in  the  work  of  the  extirpation 
of  heresy  was  withheld  from  them.  Tlie  tribunals, 
prisons,  and  scaffolds  of  the  counti-y  hiul  been  made 
over  to  them,  and  all  magistrates,  constables,  and 
gaolers  had  been  constituted  their  servants  ;  never- 
theless, they  were  often  denied  the  use  of  that 
machinery  which  was  altogether  indispensable  if 
their  work  was  to  be  done,  not  by  halves,  b\it 
cffect\ially.  They  luwl  to  bear  odium  and  calumny, 
nay,  sometimes  they  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives,  in  their  zeal  for  the  king's  sei-v-ice  and  the 
Church's  glory.      On   all   sides  is   heard   the   cry 


that  heresy  is  increasing,  continued  these  much- 
injured  men;  but  how  can  it  be  that  heretics  should 
not  multiply,  they  asked,  when  they  were  denied 
the  use  of  prisons  in  which  to  shut  them  up,  and 
fii-es  in  which  to  bui-n  them  'I  The  position  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  was  anything  but  pleasant.  On 
the  one  side  she  was  assailed  by  the  screams  and 
hootings  of  this  brood  of  Inquisitors ;  and  on  the 
other  was  heard  the  muttered  thunder  of  a  nation's 
wi-ath.' 

Rocked  thiis  on  the  great  billows,  the  Duchess 
of  Parma  'WTOte  to  her  biother,  letting  him  know 
how  difficult  and  dangerous  her  position  had  be- 
come, and  craving  his  advice  as  to  how  she  ought 
to  steer  amid  tempests  so  fierce,  and  every  horn- 
growing  fiercer.  Philip  replied  that  the  edicts 
must  ever  be  her  beacon-lights.  Philip's  will  was 
unalterably  fixed  on  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in 
his  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  that  \vi]\  must 
be  the  duchess's  pole-star.  Nevertheless,  tlie  tyrant 
was  pleased  to  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  to  devise  a 
method  by  which  the  flagrancy,  but  not  the  cnielty, 
of  the  persecution  might  be  abated.  Instead  of 
bringing  forth  the  heretic,  and  beheading  or  burn- 
ing him  at  midday,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  in 
his  prison  at  midnight.  The  mode  of  execution 
was  as  simple  as  it  was  barbarous.  The  head  of 
the  prisoner  was  tied  between  his  knees  with  a 
rope,  and  he  was  then  thi-own  into  a  large  tub  full 
of  water,  kept  in  the  prison  for  that  use.  Tliis 
Christian  invention  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
device  of  the  "most  Catholic  king."  The  plea  which 
Bishop  Bii'o  of  Wespiim  set  up  in  defence  of  the 
clemency  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  in  Philip's  mouth,  its  terms 
slightly  altered,  than  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  the 
bisliop.  "  It  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  bloodthirsty,"  said  the  worthy  prelate. 
Biro ;  "  that  Church  has  always  been  content  if 
heretics  were  bumed." 

A  new  and  dreadful  rumour  which  began  to  cir- 
culate through  the  Netherlands,  added  to  tlie  alarm 
and  terrors  of  the  nation.  It  was  during  tliis  same 
summer  that  Catheiine  de  Medici  and  tlie  Duke  of 
Alva  held  their  celebrated  conference  at  Bayonnc. 
Soon  thereafter,  whisjiers  which  jiassed  from  land  to 
land,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth,  reached  tlie  Low 
Countries,  that  a  dark  plot  had  been  concocted 
between  these  two  personages,  having  for  its  object 
the  utter  extirpation  of  the  n(!W  opinions.  These 
rumours  corresponded  with  what  was  said  to  have 
been  agi-eed  upon  at  one  of  the  last  sessions  of  the 


'  Brandt, vol.  i.,  pp.  154,  IBS-  LaTal,vol.m.,pp.lS6,137. 
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Council  of  Trent,  which  had  closed  its  sittings  the 
year  before,  and  on  that  account  greater  stress  was 
laid  on  these  whispers.  They  appeared  to  receive 
still  further  authentication,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  plot  precisely  identical  had  been  disclosed  to 
him  six  years  before,  by  Hemy  II.,  when  the  king 
and  the  piince  were  hunting  together  in  the  Wood 
of  Vincennes.  The  rest  of  the  hunting-iJarty  had 
left  them,  Henry  and  William  were  alone,  and  the 
mind  of  the  French  king  being  full  of  the  project, 
and  deeming  the  prince,  then  the  intimate  friend 
both  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  safe 
depositary  of  the  great  secret,  he  unhappily  for 
himself,  but  most  happily  for  humanity,  communi- 
cated to  the  prince  the  details  of  the  plan.^  Hemy 
II.  told  him  how  apprehensive  he  was  of  his  throne 
being  swept  away  in  the  flood  of  Protestantism, 
but  he  hoped,  vAth  the  help  of  his  son-in-law 
Philip  II. ,  soon  to  rid  France  of  the  last  Huguenot. 
The  monarch  went  on  to  explain  to  the  prince  how 
this  was  to  be  done,  by  entrapping  the  Protes- 
tants at  the  first  convenient  moment,  destroying 
them  at  a  single  blow;  and  extending  the  same 
thorough  purgation  to  all  countries  to  which  heresy 
had  spread.  William  could  not  have  been  more 
astounded  although  the  earth  had  suddenly  yawned 
at  his  feet ;  however,  he  carried  the  secret  in  his 
breast  from  that  dark  wood,  without  permitting 
the  French  king  to  read,  by  word  or  look  of  his, 
the  shock  the  disclosure  had  given  him.  Aiid  he 
retained  it  in  his  breast  for  years,  without  speaking 
of  it  to  any  one,  althoiigh  from  the  moment  of  his 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  it  began  to  shape 
his  conduct.  It  is  from  this  cii-cumstance  that  he 
received  the  significant  name  of  "  WUliam  the 
Silent." 

All  three  —  the  rumours  from  Bayomie,  the 
tldmgs  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  dark 
seci'et  imparted  to  William  in  the  Forest  of  Vin- 
cennes— pointed  to  a  storm  now  gathering,  of  more 
than  usual  severity,  and  which  should  burst  over 
all  Christendom,  in  which  the  Netherlands  could 
not  mi.ss  haraig  their  full  share.  But  what  had 
been  plotted  at  Trent  among  the  Fathers  was 
nearly  as  little  known  as  what  had  been  agi-eed 
on  at  Bayomie,  between  Catheiine  and  Alva.  The 
full  truth — the  definite  plan — was  locked  \ip  in 
the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  whence  it  is  probable 
its  first  suggestion  had  come,  and  in  the  breii-sts  of 
the  little  coterie  that  met  at  the  closing  sessions 
of  the  Council.  But  a  paper  by  one  of  the  secre- 
taries  of  Cardinal    Boromeo,  since   given   to   the 

'  Sleidan,  Continuation,  bk.  ii.,  p.  27. 


world,  has  published  on  the  housetops  what  was 
then  spoken  in  whispers  in  the  cabinets  of  kings  or 
the  conclaves  of  ecclesia.stical  synods.  "  Fii-st,  in 
order  that  the  business  may  be  conducted  with  the 
gi'eater  authority,  they"  (the  Fathei-s  of  the  Council) 
"  advise  to  commit  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
affair  to  Philip  the  Catholic  king,  who  ought  to  be 
appointed  with  common  consent  the  head  and  con- 
ductor of  the  whole  entei-piise."  Tlie  Catholic  king 
was  to  begin  by  prefen-ing  a  complaint  to  his  neigh- 
bom',  Anthony  Bourbon,  King  of  NavaiTe,  "  that, 
contrary  to  the  institutions  of  his  predecessors,  he 
entertains  and  nomishes  a  new  religion."  Should 
the  King  of  Navaixe  tm-n  a  deaf  ear  to  this  remon- 
strance, Philip  was  to  essay  him  "  by  fair  promises 
to  draw  him  ofi"  from  his  wicked  and  unhappy 
design."  He  was  to  hold  out  to  him  the  hope  of 
having  that  portion  of  his  ancestral  dominions 
of  which  he  had  been  stripped,  restored,  or  an 
equivalent  given  him  in  some  other  part  of  Europe. 
Should  Philip  succeed  in  soothing  him,  "  the  opera- 
tions of  the  future  war  will  then  be  rendered  more 
easy,  short,  and  expeditiou.s."  If  he  .stUl  continued 
obstinate,  the  King  of  Spain  was  to  "  intermix 
some  threatenings  with  his  promises  and  flatteries." 
Meanwhile  Philip  was  to  be  collecting  an  army  "  as 
privily  as  possible  ;  "  and  in  the  event  of  the  King 
of  Navai-re  continuing  obdurate,  the  Spanish  king 
was  to  fall  upon  him  suddenly  and  imawares,  and 
chase  him  from  his  kingdom,  which  the  leaguers 
were  to  occupy. 

From  the  mountains  of  NavaiTe  the  war  was 
to  be  moved  down  to  the  plains.  The  Huguenots 
of  Fi-ance  were  to  be  extii-pated  root  and  brancL 
For  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  progranmie, 
the  main  stress  was  rested  on  the  zeal  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  aided  by  reinforcements  fi-om  Spain. 
While  the  sword  was  busy  drowning  the  plains  of 
that  countiy  in  Protestiuit  blood,  such  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  as  were  Roman  Catholic  were  to  stop 
the  pas.ses  into  Fi-ance,  lest  the  Protestant  princes 
should  send  succour  to  their  brethren.  Shut  in,  and 
left  to  contend  imaided  with  two  powerful  armies, 
the  fall  of  French  Protestantism  could  not  be 
doubtful.  France,  chastised  and  restored  to  obe- 
dience to  the  Roman  See,  would  regain  her  pi-istine 
purity  and  glon,-. 

Mattei-s  being  thus  "  oivlered  in  France,"  Ger- 
many was  next  to  be  undertaken.  "  Luther  and 
his  era " — that  horn-  of  portentous  eclipse  which 
had  thnist  itself  iiito  Gei-many's  golden  day^must 
be  razed  from  the  tablets  and  chronicles  of  the 
Fatherland,  nor  ever  be  once  remembered  or  spoken 
of  by  the  generations  to  come,  '•  It  will  be  neces- 
saiy,"  say^  the  document  fi-om  which  we  quote, 
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"  with  men  collected  from  all  quarters,  to  invade 
German}',  and  Asith  the  aid  of  the  emperor  and  the 
bisliops,  to  render  and  restore  it  again  to  the  Holy 
Apostolic  See."  It  was  arranged  that  this  war  of 
pui-gatiou  should  support  itself.  "The  Duke  of 
Guise  shall  lend  to  the  emperor  and  the  other 
princes  of  Germany,  and  the  ecclesiastical  lords,  all 
the  money  that  shall  be  gathered  from  the  spoils 
and  confiscations  of  so  many  noble,  powerful,  and 
wealthy  citizens  as  shall  be  killed  in  France  on 
account  of  the  new  religion,  which  will  amount 
to  a  very  great  sum;  the  said  Lord  of  Guise  taking 
sufficient  caution  and  security,  that  so  he  may, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  be  i-eimbursed  of 
all  the  money  employed  for  that  piu'pose,  from  the 
siwUs  of  the  Lutherans  and  others  who  shall,  on 
accoimt  of  religion,  be  slain  in  Germany." 

Wliat  of  Helvetia  whUe  this  great  conflagration 
should  be  raging  all  round  it  1  At  the  ciy  of  theu- 
brethren  the  Reformed  Swiss  would  rush  from  theii' 
mountains  to  aid  theii*  co-reUgionists.  To  jirevent 
their  doing  so,  work  was  to  be  found  for  them  at 
home.  "  For  fear,"  says  the  document,  "  that  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  should  lend  aids,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  cantons  which  continue  still  obedient 
to  the  Roman  Church  declare  war  against  the  rest, 
and  that  the  Pope  assist  these  cantons  that  are  of 
Ills  religion  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 


The  branches  cut  ofl'  in  France  and  Germany, 
a  last  and  finishing  blow  was  to  be  dealt  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  in  Geneva.  "  Tlie  Duke  of 
Savoy,  whilst  the  war  thus  embroils  France  and 
the  S\\T.ss,  shall  rush  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
with  all  his  forces  upon  the  city  of  Geneva,  on  the 
lake  of  Leman,  assaidt  it  by  force,  and  shall  not 
abandon  it  nor  withdraw  his  men  until  he  become 
master  and  obtaui  full  possession  of  the  said  city, 
putting  to  the  point  of  the  sword,  or  casting  into 
the  lake,  every  living  soid  who  shall  be  found 
therein,  without  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex ; 
that  all  may  be  taught  that  the  Divine  Power 
in  the  end  hath  comjiensated  for  the  delay  of  the 
punishment  by  the  greatness  and  severity  of 
it."' 

The  tempest  seemed  about  to  biu-st  in  the  days 
of  Henry  II.,  but  the  fatal  tournament  which  sent 
that  monarch  to  a  premature  grave  drew  ofl'  the 
storm  for  a  time.  It  continued,  however,  to 
lower  in  the  sky  of  Europe ;  the  dark  cloud  would 
at  times  approach  as  if  about  to  break,  and  again 
it  would  roll  away.  At  last  it  exploded  in  the  St. 
Bartholomew  Massacre,  and  its  awful  reverberations 
were  reiterated  again  and  again  iii  the  wars  of 
Philip  II.  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns and  battles  which  for  thirty  years  continued 
to  de^•astate  Gennanv. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    CONFEDERATES    OR    "BEGGARS. 


League  of  the  Flemish  Nobles— Franciscus  Junius— The  "  Confederacy  "—Its  Object— Number  of  Si^atories— Meet- 
ing of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  States-General— How  shall  Margaret  Steer  ?— Procession  of  the  Confederates— Tlieir 
Petition— Perplexity  of  the  Duchess— Stormy  Debate  in  the  Council-The  Confederates  first  styled  "Beggars" 
— Medals  Struck  in  Commemoration  of  the  Name — Livery  of  the  Beggars— Answer  of  the  Duchess — Promised 
Moderation  of  the  Edicts— Martyrdoms  Continued— Four  Martyi-s  at  Lille— John  Coraelius  Beheaded. 


Finding  that  new  and  more  tyrannical  orders  were 
every  day  amving  from  Spain,  and  that  the  despot 
wa.s  tightening  Ids  hold  upon  their  couiitry,  the 
leading  nobles  of  the  Netherlands  now  resolved  to 
combine,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  utter 
enslavement  of  the  nation.  The  "  Compromise," 
as  the  league  of  the  nobles  wa.s  called,  was  foi-med 
early  in  the  year  1.5C6.  Its  first  suggestion  was 
made  at  a  conventicle,  held  on  the  Prince  of  Parma's 
marriage-day  (.3rd  of  November,  l.'ir,.^),  at  which 
Franciscus  Junius,  the  minister   of   the  Walloon 


or  Huguenot  congregation  in  Antwerp,  preached.-' 
This  Junius,  who  was  a  Frenchman  and  of  noble 
birth,  had  studied  in  Geneva,  and  though  not  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  his  great  learning  and 
exti-aordinary  talents  g.avo  Ins  counsel  weight  with 


'  IHscours  des  Conjurations  de  ceux  de  la  Maison  de  Ouise, 
contre  le  Roy,  son  Royaume,  les  Princes  de  son  Sang,  et  ses 
Etals;  printed  in  15G5,  and  republished  at  Katisbon  in 
1712,  among  the  proofs  of  Satyre  Menipce,  torn.  iii. 

=  So  Brandt  allinn.s,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  Journal 
in  Junius's  own  handwriting  (vol.  i.,  p.  162). 
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the  Flemish  nobles  who  sometimas  consulted  him 
in  cases  of  emergency.  As  he  studied  Tully,  Be. 
Legibus,  in  his  youth,  there  came  one  who  said  to 
him,  in  the  words  of  the  epicure,  "  God  cares  for 
none  of  us,"  and  plied  Junius  with  arguments  so 
subtle  that  he  sucked  in  the  poison  of  this  dreary 
belief.  Libertinism  laid  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
passion.   But  a  marvellous  escape  from  death,  which 
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me,  0  my  God,  accoi-ding  to  the  multitude  of  thy 
mercies,  and  calledst  home  thy  lost  sheep  into  the 
fold."  From  that  day  he  studied  the  Scriptures  ; 
Ids  life  became  pure ;  and  his  zeal  waxed  strong  in 
proportion  ;«  his  knowledge  enlarged.  He  possessed 
not  a  little  of  the  fearless  spii-it  of  the  great  master 
at  whose  feet  he  had  sat.  He  would  preach,  at 
times,  with  the  stake  standing  in  the  square  below, 
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he  experienced  at  Lyons  about  a  year  afterwards, 
arrested  him  in  his  wickedness.  He  opened  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  passage  on  which  his  eyes 
fii-st  lighted  was  this  :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  w:\s  with  God,  and  the  Woi-d 
was  God,"  (fee.  As  the  stai-s  gi'ow  dim  and  vanish 
when  the  sun  rises,  so  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of 
the  pagans  paled  before  the  surpassing  majesty  and 
splendour  of  the  CJospel  by  St.  John.  "  My  body 
trembled,"  said  lie,  "  my  mind  was  astonished,  and 
I  was  so  affected  all  that  day  that  I  knew  not 
where  nor  what  I  was.      Thou  wast  mindful  of 


and  the  flames  in  which  his  brethren  were  being 
burnetl  darting  their  lurid  flashes  through  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  upon  the  faces  of  liis 
audience.'  On  the  present  occasion  the  young 
preacher  addi-essed  some  twenty  of  the  Flemish 
nobles,  and  after  sermon  a  league  against  the  "  bar- 
barous and  violent  Inquisition  "  was  proposed.  All 
Brussels  was  ringmg  with  the  maniage  festivities  of 
P:u-ma.  There  were  triumphal  arches  in  the  street, 
and  songs  in  the  banquet-hall;  deep  goblets  were 

1  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  163. 
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flndned  to  the  liappuiess  of  Paima,  smd  the  pros- 
perity of  die  gi-eat  monarchy  of  Spain.  At  the  same 
moment,  in  the  neighbouring  to^vn  of  Aiitwei-p, 
those  movements  were  being  initiated  which  were  to 
loosen  tlie  foimdations  of  Philip's  empire,  and  ulti- 
mately ca.st  dovni  the  tyrant  from  the  pinnacle  on 
which  he  so  proudly,  and  as  he  deemed  so  securely, 
stood. 

The  aims  of  the  leaguere  were  strictly  consti- 
tutional ;  tliey  made  war  only  against  the  Inqui- 
sition, •'  that  most  pernicious  tribunal,  which  is  not 
only  contrary  to  all  human  and  di\'ine  laws,  but 
exceeds  in  cruelty  the  most  barbarous  institutions 
of  the  most  savage  tyi-ants  in  the  heathen  world." 
"  For  these  re;ison.s,"  say  they,  "  we  whose  names 
are  here  subscribed  have  resolved  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  our  families,  goods,  and  persons; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  hereby  enter  into  a  secret 
league  with  one  another,  promising  ^vith  a  solemn 
oath  to  oppose  -with  all  our  power  the  inti-oduction 
of  the  above-mentioned  Inquisition  into  these  Pro- 
vinces, whether  it  shall  be  attempted  secretU'  or 
openly,  or  by  whatever  name  it  shall  be  called. 

We  likewise  promise  and  swear 

mutually  to  defend  one  another,  in  all  places,  and 
on  all  occasions,  against  every  attack  that  shall  be 
made,  or  prosecution  that  shall  be  raised,  against 
any  individual  among  us  on  account  of  his  concern 
in  this  Confederacy." '  The  lii-st  three  who  took 
the  pen  to  sign  this  docvmient  were  C!ount  Brede- 
rode,  Charles  de  Mansfeld,  and  Louis  of  Nassau. 
Copies  were  circulated  over  the  country,  and  the 
subscribers  rapidly  multiplied.  In  the  coui-se  of 
two  months  2,000  pei-sons  had  appended  theii- 
names  to  it.  Tidings  of  the  league  were  wafted 
to  the  ears  of  the  governor,  and  it  was  added — 
a  slight  exaggeration,  it  may  be — that  it  was 
;ilready  15,000  strong.'  Roman  Catholics  as  well 
AH  Protestants  were  pennitted  to  sign,  and  the 
array  now  gathering  round  this  iipUfted  standai'd 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  somewhat  miscellaneous. 

The  Duchess  of  Parma  was  .startled  by  the 
sudden  i-ise  of  this  organisation,  whose  numbei'S 
inci-eased  every  day.  Behind  her  stood  Philip, 
whose  trucident  orders  left  her  no  retreat ;  before 
her  was  the  Confederacy,  a  less  formidable  but 
nearer  danger.  In  her  perplexity  the  governor 
summoned  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece  and  the  Stadt- 
holdei-s  of  the  Pro%inces,  to  a.sk  their  advice  touch- 
ing the  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  gi-ave  emergency. 
Two  coui-ses,  she  Siiid,  appeared  to  be  open  to  her — 
the  one  was  to  modify  the  edicts,  the  other  was 


'  Watson,  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  255,  256. 
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to  suppress  the  Confederacy  by  arias ;  the  latter 
com-se,  she  said,  was  the  one  to  which  she  leaned, 
esjjecially  knowing  how  inexorable  was  the  wiU  of 
the  king,  but  her  difficulty  lay  in  finding  one  to 
whom  she  coidd  safely  entnist  the  command  of 
the  troops.  Orange  was  disqualified,  ha\Tng  pro- 
nounced so  strongly  against  the  edicts  and  in  favoui- 
of  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  Egmont  had  ix)sitivel\' 
declined  the  task,  saying  that  "  he  would  never 
fight  for  the  penal  laws  and  the  Inquisition.' 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

While  the  Council  was  deliberating,  the  Confe- 
derates arrived  in  a  body  at  Brussels.  On  the  3rd 
of  April,  1566,  a  cavalcade  of  200  nobles  and 
knights,  headed  by  the  tall,  miUtaiy  form  of  Bre- 
derode,  rode  into  Brussels.  The  nobleman  who 
was  foremost  in  the  procession  traced  Ids  lineage 
backwards  500  years,  in  unbroken  succession,  to 
the  old  sovereigns  of  Holland.  Amid  the  chances 
and  turnings  of  the  contest  now  opening,  who 
could  teU  whether  the  sovereignty  of  the  old 
country  might  not  return  to  the  old  line?  Such 
was  the  \'ision  that  may  have  crossed  the  mind 
of  Brederode.  The  day  following  the  number  of 
Confederates  in  Brussels  was  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  about  100  other  cavaliers.  Their  pass- 
age through  the  streets  was  greeted,  as  that  of 
the  fii-st  had  been,  by  the  acclamations  of  the  jxipu- 
lace.  "  There  go,"  said  they,  "  the  deliverere  of 
our  country."  Next  day,  the  5th  of  April,  the 
whole  body  of  Confederates,  dressed  in  theii' 
richest  robes,  walked  in  procession  to  the  old 
palace  of  Brabant,  and  passing  through  the  stately 
hall  in  which  Charles  V.  eleven  yeai-s  before  had  alj- 
dicjited  his  sovereignties,  they  entered  the  audience 
chamber  of  the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.  Mar- 
garet beheld  not  without  emotion  this  knightly 
a.ssemblage,  who  had  cai-ried  to  her  feet  the  \\-rougs 
of  an  oppressed  nation.  Brederode  acted  as  spokes- 
man. The  count  was  voluble.  Orange  possessed 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  but  the  latter  had  not  yet 
enrolled  himself  among  the  Confederates.  William 
the  Silent  never  retraced  his  steps,  and  therefore 
he  pondered  well  his  path  before  going  fonvaiil. 
He  could  not  thi-ow  do^^-n  the  gauntlet  to  a  gi-eat 
monai-chy  like  Spain  with  the  light-hearted,  jaunty 
defiance  which  many  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Confederacy  were  now  hurling  against  tlie  tvrant, 
but  whose  heroism  was  likely  to  be  all  expended 
before  it  reached  the  battle-field,  in  those  Baccha- 
nalian meetings  then  so  common  among  the  Flemish 
nobles. 

Brederode  on  this  occasion  was  pi"udently  brief. 
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After  defending  himself  and  Iiis  associates  from 
certaiii  insinuations  which  had  been  thrown  out 
against  their  loyalty,  he  read  the  petition  which 
had  been  drafted  in  view  of  being  presented  to  the 
duchess,  in  order  that  she  might  convey  it  to  Philip. 
The  petition  set  forth  that  the  country  could  no 
longer  bear  the  tyranny  of  the  edicts :  that  rebellion 
■was  rearing  its  head,  nay,  was  even  at  the  palace- 
gates  ;  and  the  monarch  was  entreated,  if  he  would 
not  imperil  his  empire,  to  abolish  the  Inquisition 
and  convoke  tlie  States-General.  Pending  the 
king's  answer,  the  duchess  was  asked  to  suspend 
the  edicts,  and  to  stop  all  executions  for  religious 
opinion.' 

When  Brederode  had  finished,  the  duchess  sat 
sUent  for  a  few  minutes.  Her  emotion  was  too 
great  to  be  disguised,  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks."  As  soon  as  she  had  foimd  words  she 
dismissed  the  Confederates,  telling  them  that  she 
would  consult  with  her  councillors,  and  give  her 
answer  on  the  morrow.  The  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  council-hall,  after  Brederode  and  his 
followers  had  withdrawn,  was  a  stormy  one.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  argued  strongly  in  favour  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  Count  Berlaymont,  a 
keen  partisan  of  Rome  and  Spain,  argued  as  vehe- 
mently, if  not  as  eloquently,  against  the  Confede- 
rates and  the  liberty  which  they  craved.  This 
debate  is  famous  as  that  in  which  Berlaymont  first 
applied  to  the  Confederates  an  epithet  which  he 
meant  should  be  a  brand  of  disgrace,  but  which 
they  accepted  with  pi-ide,  and  wore  as  a  badge  of 
honour,  and  by  which  they  are  now  known  in  history. 
"  Why,  madam,"  asked  Berlaymont  of  the  duchess, 
oKsei-ving  her  emotion,  "  why  should  you  be  afraid 
of  these  beggara  1"  The  Confederates  caught  up  the 
words,  and  at  once  plucked  the  sting  out  of  them. 
"  Beggai-8,  you  call  us,"  said  they ;  "  henceforth  we 
shall  be  known  sus  beggars."'  The  tenn  came  soon 
to  be  the  distinguishing  appellation  for  all  those  in 
the  Netherlands  who  declared  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  They  never 
met  at  festival  or  funeral  without  saluting  each 
other  a.s  "  Beggars."  Their  cry  was  "  Long  live  the 
Beggare!"  They  had  medals  stiitck,  fii-st  of  wax  and 
wood,  and  iiftenvards  of  silver  and  gold,  stamped 
on  the  one  side  with  the  king's  effigies,  and  on 
the  otlier  with  a  beggar's  sciip  or  bag,  jield  in  two 
clasped  right  hands,  with  the  motto,  "Faithful 
to  the  king,  even  to  beggary."    Some  adopted  giey 
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cloth  as  livery,  and  wore  the  common  felt  hat,  and 
displaj'ed  on  then-  breasts,  or  suspended  round 
their  beavers,  a  little  beggar's  wooden  bowl,  on 
which  was  wrought  in  silver,  Vive  le  Gueux.  At 
a  great  entertainment  given  by  Brederode,  after 
drinking  the  king's  health  out  of  wooden  bowls, 
they  hung  the  dish,  together  with  a  beggar's  scrip, 
round  their  necks,  and  continuing  the  feast,  they 
pledged  themselves  at  each  potation  to  play  their 
part  manfully  as  "  Beggars,"  and  ever  to  yield  a 
loyal  adherence  and  stout  defence  to  the  Con- 
federacy.'' 

The  duchess  gave  her  answer  next  day.  She 
promised  to  send  an  envoy  to  Spain  to  lay  the 
petition  of  the  Confederates  before  Philip.  She 
had  no  power,  she  said,  to  suspend  the  Inquisition, 
nevertheless  she  would  issue  orders  to  the  inquisi- 
tors to  proceed  with  discretion.  The  disci'etion  of 
an  inquisitor  !  Bluch  the  Beggars  marvelled  what 
that  might  mean.  The  new  project  shortly  after- 
wards enlightened  them.  As  elaborated,  and  pub- 
lished in  fifty-three  articles,  that  project  amounted 
to  this  :  that  heretics,  instead  of  being  burned, 
were  to  be  beheaded  or  hanged  ;  but  they  were 
to  be  admitted  to  this  remarkable  clemency  only 
if  they  did  not  stu-  up  riots  and  tumults.  The 
people  appear  to  have  been  but  little  thankful  for 
this  uncommon  "  moderation,"  and  nicknamed  it 
"  murderation."  It  would  appear  that  few  were 
deemed  worthy  of  the  Government's  mercy,  for 
not  only  did  blood  continue  to  flow  by  the  axe, 
but  the  stake  blazed  nearly  as  frequently  as  before. 
About  this  time,  four  martyi-s  were  burned  at 
LUle.  "  They  all  foiir,"  says  Brandt,  "  sung  as 
■\vith  one  mouth  the  first  verse  of  tlie  twenty- 
seventh  Psalm,  and  concluded  their  singing  and 
their  life  together  with  the  hymn  of  Simeon, 
'  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' " 
A  tapestry  weaver  of  Oudenard,  near  Ghent,  by 
name  Jolm  Tiscan,  who  had  committed  the  indis- 
cretion of  snatching  the  wafer  from  the  hand  of 
the  priest  and  crumbling  it  into  bits,  to  show 
the  people  that  it  was  bread  and  not  God,  had 
his  hand  cut  off,  and  afterwards  his  body  cast 
into  the  flames.  Some  there  were,  however,  who 
were  judged  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Government's  indulgence,  and  were  permitted  to 
die  by  the  sword.  .John  f  ■oi-nclius  Winter  had 
l)een  minister  in  the  town  of  Horn,  and  had  spent 
some  thirty  yeara  in  the  quiet  but  zealous  diffu- 
sion of  the  truth.  He  was  a]iprehended  and 
thrown  first  into  prison  at  the  Hague,  and  after- 
wards into  the   Bishop  of  Utrecht's  prisons,  and 
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now  this  vear  he  was  brought  forth  to  be  beheaded. 
He  submitted  himself  cheerfully,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that,  siuL'ing  the  Te.  Deum  on  the  scaffold, 


the  executioner  stmck,  and  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  just  as  he  had  finished  the  line, 
"All  the  martyrs  praise  thee."^ 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE      FIELD-PREACHINGS. 

The  Protestants  Resolve  to  Worsliip  in  Public— First  Field-Preaching  near  Ghent— Herman  Modet— Seven  Thou- 
sand lloarcrs— The  Assembly  Attacked,  but  Stands  its  Ground— Second  Field-Preaching— AiTangements  at 
the  Field-Preaching— "Wall  of  Waggons— Sentinels,  &c.— Numbers  of  the  Worshippers— Singing  of  the  Psalms— 
Field-Preaching  near  Antwerp— The  Governor  Forbids  them— The  Magistrates  unable  to  put  them  down— Field- 
Pi-eaching  at  Tournay— Immense  Congregations— Peregrine  de  la  Grange — Ambrose  Wille — Field-Preaching  in 
Holland— Peter  Gabriel  and  John  Arentson- Secret  Consultations— First  Sermon  near  Horn — Enormous  Con- 
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The  Confederates  had  been  given  proof  of  what 
wa.s  meant  by  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitors,  and 
the  Protestants  were  able  to  judge  how  far  their 
condition  was  likely  to  be  improved  under  the  pro- 
mised "  Moderation  of  the  Placards."  It  neither 
blunted  the  sword  nor  quenched  the  violence  of 
the  stake.  If  the  latter  blazed  somewhat  less 
frequently,  the  former  struck  all  the  oftener  ;  and 
there  was  still  no  diminution  of  the  numbere  of 
those  who  were  called  to  seal  their  testimony  wth 
their  blood.  Desjiairing  of  a  Government  that  was 
gi-owing  daily  milder  in  word,  but  more  cruel  in 
act,  the  Protestants  resolved  that  from  this  time 
forward  they  would  hold  their  worshipping  assem- 
blies in  public,  and  try  what  effect  a  display  of 
their  numbere  would  have  ujion  their  oppressors. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Whitsuntide,  1566,  at  which 
the  Lord  of  Aldegonde — who  was  destined  to  play 
the  most  distinguished  part,  next  to  Orange,  in  the 
coming  drama — was  present,  it  was  resolved  that 
"  the  churches  should  be  opened,  and  divine  service 
publicly  performed  at  Antwerp  as  it  was  already 
in  Flanders."  This  resolution  was  immediately 
acted  upon.  In  some  places  the  Reformed  met 
together  to  the  number  of  7,000,  in  othei-s  to  that 
of  15,000.'  From  West  Flanders,  where  preaching 
in  public  took  its  rise,  it  pa-ssed  into  Brabant,  and 
thence  into  other  provinces.  The  worshippers  at 
the  beginning  sought  the  gloom  and  seclusion  of 
wood  and  forest.  As  they  gi-ew  bolder,  they  assem- 
bled in  the  plains  and  open  places  ;  and  last  of  all, 


they  met  in  villages,  in  towns,  and  in  the  .suburbs 
of  gi-eat  cities.  They  came  to  these  meetings,  in 
the  first  instance,  unarmed ;  but  being  threatened, 
and  sometimes  attacked,  they  appeared  with  sticks 
and  stones,  and  at  last  provided  themselves  with 
the  more  formidable  weapons  of  swords,  pistols, 
and  muskets.' 

It  is  said  that  the  fii'st  field-preaching  in  the 
Netherlands  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June,  1566, 
and  was  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent  Tlie 
preacher  was  Herman  Modet,  who  had  fonnerh' 
been  a  monk,  but  was  now  the  Reformed  pa.st<3r 
at  Oudenard.  "  This  man,"  says  a  Popish  chro- 
nicler, "  was  the  first  who  ventiu'ed  to  preach  in 
public,  and  there  were  7,000  persons  at  his  first 
sermon."^  The  Government  "  scout,"  as  the  head 
of  the  executive  was  named,  ha\'ing  got  scent  of 
the  meeting,  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off 
to  disperse  it.  Arriving  on  the  scene,  he  boldly 
rode  in  amongst  the  multitude,  holding  a  di-awu 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other, 
and  made  a  dash  at  the  minister  with  intent  to 
apprehend  him.  Modet,  making  off  quickly,  con- 
cealed himself  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  The  people, 
surprised  and  without  arms,  appeared  for  a  moment 
as  if  they  would  disperse  ;  but  their  courage  rally- 
ing, they  plentifully  supplied  themselves  ^Wth 
stones,  in  lack  of  other  weapons,  and  saluted  the 
officer  with  such  a  shower  of  missiles  on  all  sides 
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that,  throwing  away  his  sword  and  pistol,  he 
begged  for  qiiax-ter,  to  which  his  captors  admitted 
him.  He  escaped  with  his  life,  although  bacUy 
bruised. 

The  second  great  field-preaching  took  place  on 
the  :i3rd  of  July  follo\vdiig,  the  people  a.ssembling 
in  a  large  meadow  in  the  -N-icinity  of  Ghent.  The 
"Word  "was  precious  in  those  days,  and  the  people, 
thii-sting  to  hear  it,  prepared  to  remain  two  days 
consecutively  on  the  ground.  Their  arrangements 
more  resembled  .an  army  pitching- theii- camp  than 
a  peacefid  multitude  assembling  for  worship. 
Ai'ound  the  worshippers  was  a  wall  of  barricades 
in  the  shape  of  carts  and  waggons.  Sentinels  were 
planted  at  all  the  enti-ances.  A  nide  pulpit  of 
plauks  was  hastily  run  up  and  placed  aloft  on  a. 
cart.  Modet  was  preacher,  and  around  him  were 
many  thousands  of  hearers,  who  listened  with  their 
pikes,  hatchets,  and  guns  IjTiig  by  their  side,  ready 
to  be  gi-asped  on  a  sign  from  the  sentinels  w-ho  kept 
watch  all  around  the  assembly.  In  front  of  the 
entrances  were  erected  stalls,  whereat  pedlare  offered 
prohibited  books  to  all  who  wished  to  buy.  Along 
the  roads  running  into  the  country  were  stationed 
cei-tain  persons,  whose  office  it  was  to  bid  the  casual 
passenger  turn  in  and  hear  the  Gospel.  After  ser- 
mon, water  was  fetched  from  a  neighbouring  brook, 
and  the  Sacrament  of  baptism  dispensed.  ^VTien  the 
sen'ices  were  finished,  the  multitude  would  repair  to 
other  districts,  where  they  encamped  after  the  same 
fiisliion,  and  remained  for  the  same  space  of  time,  and 
so  passed  thi'ough  the  whole  of  West  Flanders.  At 
these  conventicles  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  had 
been  translated  into  Low  Dutch  from  the  version 
of  Clement  Marot,  and  Theodore  Beza,  were  always 
sung.  Tlie  odes  of  the  Hebrew  king,  pealed  forth 
by  from  five  to  ten  thousand  voices,  and  borne  by 
the  breeze  over  the  woods  and  meadows,  might  be 
heard  at  great  distances,  an-esting  the  ploughman 
as  he  turned  the  fuiTOW,  or  the  traveller  as  he 
pureued  his  way,  and  making  him  stop  and  wonder 
whence  the  minstrelsy  jtroceeded. 

Heresy  had  been  flung  into  the  ail-,  and  was 
spreading  like  an  infection  far  and  near  over  the 
Low  Countries.  The  contagion  already  per\aded 
all  Flanders,  and  now  it  apj>eared  in  Brabant. 
The  first  public  sei-mon  in  this  pai-t  of  the  Nether- 
land»  was  preached  on  the  24th  of  June,  in  a  wood 
belonging  to  the  Lord  of  Berghen,  not  far  from  Ant- 
wei-p.  It  being  St.  John's-tide,  and  so  a  holiday, 
from  four  to  five  thousand  pei-sons  were  present.  A 
nimour  had  been  circulated  that  a  descent  would  be 
made  on  the  worshippers  by  the  mUitaiy;  and  armed 
men  were  jnjsted  at  all  the  avenues,  some  on  foot, 
othei-8  on  lioreeback :  no  attiick,  however,  took  place, 


and  the  assembly  concluded  its  worehip  in  peace.' 
Tidings  ha\'ing  reached  the  ear  of  the  governor 
that  field-preachings  had  commenced  at  Antwerp, 
she  wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  coumiand- 
ing  them  to  forbid  all  such  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  if  holden,  to  disperse  them  by  force  of 
arms.  The  magistrates  replied  that  they  had  not 
the  power  so  to  do,  nor  indeed  had  they ;  the 
burgher-guard  was  weak,  some  of  them  not  very 
zealous  in  the  business,  and  the  conventicle-holders 
were  not  only  numerous,  but  every  third  man  went 
armed  to  the  meeting.  And  as  regards  the  Pro- 
testants, so  little  were  they  terrified  by  the  threats 
of  the  duchess,  that  they  took  forcible  possession  of 
a  large  common,  named  the  Laer,  mtliin  a  mile  of 
Antwerp,  and  having  foi-tified  all  the  avenues  lead 
ing  into  it,  by  massing  waggons  and  branches  of 
trees  in  front,  and  planting  armed  scouts  all  around, 
they  preached  in  three  several  j)laces  of  the  field 
at  once.' 

The  pestilence,  which  to  the  alarm  and  horror  of 
the  authorities  had  broken  out,  they  sought  to  wall 
in  by  placards.  Every  day,  new  and  severer  pro- 
hibitions were  ,arri\ang  from  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
against  the  field-preachings.  In  the  end  of  June, 
she  sent  orders  to  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp  to 
disperse  all  these  assemblies,  and  to  hang  all  the 
preachers.^  Had  the  duchess  accompanied  these 
orders  ^^•ith  troops  to  enforce  them,  then-  execution 
might  have  been  possible  :  but  the  governor,  much 
to  her  chagrin,  had  neither  soldiers  nor  money. 
Her  musketeere  and  cross-bowmen  were  them- 
selves, in  many  instances,  among  the  frequenters  of 
these  illegal  meetings.  To  issue  placards  in  these 
cii-cumstances  was  altogether  idle.  The  magistrates 
of  Antwerp  replied,  that  while  they  would  take 
care  that  no  conventicle  was  held  in  the  city,  they 
must  decline  all  responsibility  touching  those  vast 
uiiisses  of  men,  amounting  at  times  to  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thoiLsand,  that  were  in  the  pi-actice  of 
going  outside  the  walls  to  sermon. 

About  this  time  Tournay  became  famous  for  its 
field-preachings.  Indeed,  the  to\m  may  be  said  to 
have  become  Protestant,  for  not  mon;  than  a  sixth 
of  its  population  remained  mth  the  Roman  Church. 
Adjoining  France  its  preachers  were  Walloons — that 
is,  Huguenots — and  on  the  question  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, the  mam  doctrinal  difiei-ence  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed,  the  citizens  of  Tour--, 
na)'  were  decided  Calvinists.  Nowhere  in  the 
Netherlands  had  the  Protestants  a.s  yet  ventured 
on  preaching  publicly  ■within  the  walls  of  a  city, 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  Toumay,  like  those  of  all 
the  Flemish  towns,  rei)aired  to  the  fields  to  wor- 
ship, leaving  for  the  time  the  streets  silent.  One 
day  in  the  begiiming  of  July,  1566,  .some  10,000 
citizens  passed  out  at  its  gates  to  hear  Peregiine  de 
la  Grange,  an  eloquent  preacher  from  Provence. 
La  Grange  had  brought  to  the  Low  Countries  the 
warm  and  impulsive  temperament  and  lively 
oratory  of  the  South ;  he  galloped  wth  the  air  of 
a  cavalier  to  the  spot  where  thousands,  gathered 
round  a  hastily  prepared  pulpit,  waited  his  coming; 
and  when  he  stood  up  to  begin,  he  would  fire  a 
pistol  over  the  heads  of  his  immense  audience  as 
a  signal  to  listen.  Other  two  days  passed,  and 
another  enormous  conventicle  assembled  outside 
Tournay.  A  preacher  even  more  popular  than 
Peregi-ine  de  la  Grange  was  this  day  to  occupy  the 
pulpit  in  the  fields,  and  the  audience  was  twice  as 
large  as  that  wliich  had  assembled  two  days 
before. 

Ambrose  WiUe  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Calvin, 
and  if  the  stream  of  his  eloquence  was  not  so 
rapid,  it  was  richer  and  deeper  than  that  of  the 
Provencal ;  and  what  the  multitudes  which  thronged 
to  these  field-preachings  sought  was  not  so  much  to 
have  their  emotions  stirred  as  to  have  their  under- 
standings informed  by  the  truths  of  Scriptiu'e,  and 
above  all,  to  have  their  consciences  set  at  rest  by 
heai-ing  the  way  of  pardon  clearly  e.xplained  to 
them.  The  risks  connected  with  attendance  were 
far  too  tremendous  to  be  hazarded  for  the  sake  of 
mere  excitement.  Not  only  did  the  minister  preach 
with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  but  eveiy  one  of 
these  20,000  now  before  him,  by  the  mere  fiict  of 
hearing  him,  had  violated  the  edicts,  and  incun-ed 
the  penalty  of  death.  Their  silence  bespoke  their 
intense  anxiety  and  interest,  and  when  the  sermon 
had  ended,  the  heartiness  of  their  psalm  testified 
to  the  depth  of  their  joy.  It  was  at  the  pei-il  of 
their  lives  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
sought,  in  those  days,  the  bread  of  their  soids  in 
the  high  places  of  the  fields. 

The  movement  steadily  maintained  its  march 
northwards.  It  advanced  along  that  famous  sea- 
board, a  mighty  silent  power,  bowing  the  hearts 
of  young  and  old,  of  the  nolile  and  the  artisan,  of 
the  wealthy  city  merchant  and  the  landward  tiller 
of  the  soil,  and  gathering  them,  in  defiance  of  fiery 
placards,  in  tens  of  thousands  round  that  tree 
whereon  was  offered  the  true  Sacrifice  for  the 
sLns  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  the  movement 
advance  from  Flanders  into  Brabant,  and  now  we 
are  to  follow  it  from  Brabant  into  Holland.  In 
vain  does  Philip  bid  it  stop ;  in  vain  do  the  placards 
of  the   governor  threaten  death;   it  continues  its 


majestic  march  from  province  to  province,  and  from 
city  to  city,  its  coming,  like  that  of  morning, 
heralded  by  songs  of  joy.  It  is  interesting  to  mark 
the  first  feeble  beginnings  of  Protestant  preaching 
in  a  country  where  the  Refonaation  was  destined 
to  win  so  many  brilliant  triumphs.  In  an  obscure 
street  of  Amsterdam,  there  lived  at  that  time  Peter 
Gabriel,  formerly  of  Bruges,  with  his  wife  Elizar 
beth,  who  was  childless.  He  had  been  a  monk, 
but  having  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  he  threw 
off  the  frock,  and  was  now  accustomed  to  explain 
the  Heidelberg  catechism  every  Sunday  to  a  small 
congregation,  who  came  to  him  by  twos  and  threes 
at  a  time  for  fear  of  the  magisti'ates,  who  were 
animated  by  a  sanguinary  zeal  against  the  Refoi-ma- 
tion,  and  trembled  lest  the  plague  of  field-preaching 
should  invade  theu'  city.  There  also  dwelt  at 
Kampen  at  the  same  time  John  Arentson,  a  basket- 
maker  by  trade,  but  gifted  with  eloquence,  and 
])ossessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Him 
a  few  pious  bui-ghers  of  Amsterdam  invited  to  meet 
them,  that  they  might  confer  touching  the  steps  to 
be  taken  for  commencing  the  public  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  Holland.  They  met  near  St.  An- 
thony's Gate,  outside  Amsterdam,  for  Arentson 
durst  not  venture  into  the  city.  They  were  a  little 
congregation  of  seven,  including  the  preacher;  and 
having  prayed  for  Divine  guidance  in  a  crisis  .so 
im})ortant  for  their  country,  they  deliberated  ;  and 
having  weighed  all  the  difficulties,  they  resolved, 
in  spite  of  the  danger  that  threatened  theii'  lives, 
to  essay  the  public  preaching  of  the  Word  in 
Holland. 

Before  breaking  up  they  agreed  to  meet  on  the 
same  spot,  the  same  afternoon,  to  devise  the  prac- 
tical steps  for  carrying  out  theii-  resolution.  As 
they  were  re-entering  Amsterdam,  by  separate 
gates,  they  heard  the  gi-eat  bell  of  the  Stadthouse 
ring  out.  Repairing  to  the  market^jilace  they 
found  the  magistrates  promulgating  the  la,st  placard 
which  had  been  transmitted  from  the  court.  It 
threatened  death  against  all  preachers  and  teachere, 
as  also  against  all  their  harbourers,  and  divei-s 
lesser  penalties  against  such  as  should  attend  their 
preaching.  The  six  worthy  burghei-s  wei'e  some- 
what stumbled.  Nevertheless,  in  the  afternoon,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  they  returned  to  theii-  old 
rendezvous,  and  having  again  earnestly  prayed,  they 
decided  on  the  steps  for  hav-ing  the  Gospel  openly 
preached  to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  Holland.  On 
the  14th  of  July  the  first  sermon  was  preached  by 
Arentson,  in  a  field  near  Horn,  in  North  Holland, 
the  people  flocking  thither  from  all  the  -iTllages 
around.  In  the  humble  basket-maker  we  see  the 
pioneer  of  that  numerous  band  of  eloquent  preachera 
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and  erudite  divines,  by  which.  Holland  was  to  be 
distinguished  in  days  to  come.' 

The  movement  thus  fairly  commenced  soon 
gathered  way.  News  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Horn  spread  like  lightning  all  over  HoUand,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday,  the  21st  of  July,  an 
enormous  gathering  took   place  at  Overeen,   near 


canals  converging  on  Haarlem  wei-e  crowded.  The 
burgomastei-s  of  Amsterdam  sent  notice  to  the 
magistrates  of  Haarlem  of  what  was  impending. 
The  Stadthouse  bell  was  nmg  at  nine  o'clock  of  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  and  the  magistrates  hastUy 
assembled,  to  be  told  that  the  plague  of  which  they 
had  heard  such  dreadful  reports  at  a  distance,  was 


Haarlem.  Proclamation  of  the  intended  field- 
preaching  had  been  made  on  the  Exchange  of  Am- 
Bterdam  on  the  previous  day.  The  excitement  was 
immen.se  ;  all  the  boats  and  waggons  in  Amsterdam 
were  hired  for  the  transport  of  those  who  were 
eager  to  be  present.  Every  village  and  town 
poiired  out  its  inhabitants,  and  all  the  roads  and 
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at  last  at  theii'  gates.  Haarlem  was  already  full  of 
strangers ;  not  an  inn  in  it  that  was  not  crowded 
with  persons  who  pnqjosed  being  present  at  the 
field-preaching  on  the  coming  day.  The  magistrates 
deliberated  and  thought  that  they  had  found  a  way 
by  which  to  avert  the  calamity  that  hung  over 
them  :  they  would  imju-ison  this  whole  multitude 
within  the  walls  of  their  towTi,  and  so  extinguish 
the  projected  conventicle  of  to-morrow.  The  magis- 
trates were  not  aware,  when  they  hit  on  this  clever 
expedient,  that  hundreds  had  already  taken  up 
their  position  at  Overeen,  and  were  to  sleep  on  tlie 
ground.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  travellers 
awoko  and  sallied  out  into  the  street,  they  found 
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the  city  pates  locked.  Hour  passed  after  hour, 
still  the  gates  were  kept  closed.  The  more  adven- 
turous leaped  from  the  walls,  swam  the  moat,  and 
leaving  their  imiwisoned  companions  behind  them, 
hastened  to  the  place  of  meeting.  A  few  got  out 
of  the  town  when  the  watch  opened  the  gaU's  to 
admit  the  milk-women,  but  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  the 
convcnticlei-s  were  still  in  durance,  and  among 
others  Peter  Gabriel,  who  wa.s  that  day  to  be 
l)re<icher.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  of  the  fore- 
noon ;  the  excitement  on  the  streets  of  Haarlem 
may  be  imagined ;  the  magistrates,  thinking  to 
dispel  the  tempest,  had  shut  themselves  in  with  it. 
The  munnurs  grew  into  clamoiu'S,  the  clamours 
into  threatenings,  every  moment  the  tempest 
might  be  expected  to  burst.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  open  the  gates,  and  let  the  imprisoned 
multitude  escape. 

Citizens  and  strangers  now  jjoured  out  in  one 
vast  stream,  and  took  the  road  to  Overeen.  Last 
of  all  anived  Peter  Gabriel  the  minister.  Two 
stakes  wei-e  diiven  pei-pendicularly  into  the  gi-oiind, 
and  a  bar  was  laid  across,  on  which  the  minister 
might  place  his  Bible,  and  rest  his  arms  in  speaking. 
Around  this  rude  pulpit  were  gathered  tirst  the 
women,  then  the  men,  next  those  who  had  arms, 
fonning  an  outer  ring  of  defence,  which  however 
was  scarcely  needed,  for  there  was  then  no  force  in 
Holland  that  would  have  dared  to  attack  this 
multitude.  The  worship  was  commenced  with  the 
.singing  of  a  psalm.  First  were  heard  the  clear 
soft  notes  of  the  females  at  the  centre ;  next  the 
men  sti-uck  in  with  then-  deeper  voices ;  last  of 
all  the  martial  forms  in  the  outer  cii'cle  joined  the 
symphony,  and  gave  completeness  and  strength  to 
the  music.  When  the  psalm  had  ended,  prayer  was 
offered,  and  the  tluilling  peals  that  a  moment  before 
had  filled  the  vault  overhead  were  now  exchanged 
for  a  silence  yet  more  thrilling.  The  minister, 
o])ening  the  Bible,  next  read  out  as  his  text  the 
!^th,  9th,  and  10th  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  :  "For  by  gi-ace  are  ye 
saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  youi-selves  : 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works  lest  any  man 
sliould  boast.  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath 
before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them." 
Here  in  a  few  verees,  said  the  minister,  was  the 
essence  of  the  whole  Bible — the  "  maiTow  "  of  all 
ti-ue  theology  : — "  the  gift  of  God,"  salvation  ;  its 
source,  "  the  grace  of  God  ;"  the  way  in  which  it  is 
received,  "  through  faith  ;"  and  the  fi-uits  ordained 
to  follow,  "good  works." 

It  was  a  hot  midsummer  day ;  the  audience  was 
not  fewer  than  .'i.OOO  ;  the  preacher  was  weak  and 


infirm  in  body,  but  his  spuit  was  strong,  and  the 
lightning-power  of  his  words  held  his  audience 
captive.  The  sermon,  which  was  commenced  soon 
after  noon,  did  not  terminate  till  past  four  o'clock. 
Then  again  came  prayer.  The  preacher  made 
supplication,  says  Brandt,  "  for  all  degrees  of  men, 
especially  for  the  Government,  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  was  hardly  a  di-y  eye  to  be  seen."'  The 
worship  was  closed  as  it  had  been  commenced,  with 
the  melodious  thunder  of  5,000  voices  raised  in  j 
praise. 

So  p;ussed  this  gi-eat  movement  tlu-ough  Holland 
in  the  com-se  of  a  few  weeks.  AVherever  it  came 
it  stiiTed  the  inhabitants  not  into  wrath,  nor  into 
denunciations  of  the  Government,  and  much  less 
into  seditions  and  insurrections ;  it  awoke  within 
them  thoughts  which  were  far  too  serious  and 
solemn  to  find  vent  in  tumult  and  noise.  They 
asked,  "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  1"  It  was 
the  hope  of  ha^dng  this  the  gi-eatest  of  all  ques- 
tions answered,  that  di-ew  them  out  into  woods  and 
■\\-ildemesses,  and  open  fields,  and  gathered  them 
in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  around  the 
Book  of  Life  and  its  expositor.  While  Brederode 
and  his  fellow  Confederates  were  travei-sing  the 
counti-y,  making  fiery  speeches  against  the  Govern- 
ment, writing  lampoons  upon  the  bishops,  draining 
huge  bowls  of  wine,  and  then  hanging  them  round 
their  necks  as  political  badges — in  short,  rousing 
passions  which  stronger  passions  and  finner  wills 
were  to  quell — these  others,  whom  we  see  searching 
the  Scriptures,  and  gatheiing  to  the  field-preach- 
mgs,  were  fortifying  themselves  and  leavening 
then-  countrymen  with  those  con^-ictions  of  tmth, 
and  that  inflexible  fidelity  to  God  and  to  duty, 
which  alone  could  carry  them  through  the  lui- 
speakably  awful  conflict  before  them,  and  form  a 
basis  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  glorious  fabric 
of  Dutch  liberty  wliicli  was  to  emerge  from  that 
conflict. 

By  the  middle  of  August  there  was  no  city  of 
note  in  all  Holland  whei-e  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  had  not  been  established,  not  indeed  within 
the  walls,  but  outside  in  the  fields.  The  magis- 
trates of  Amsterdam,  of  all  others,  offered  the  most 
determined  resistance.  They  convoked  the  to-»-u 
militia,  consisting  of  thirty-six  train-bands,  and 
asked  them  whether  they  would  support.  tl)em  in 
the  suppression  of  the  field-conventicles.  The 
militia  replied  that  they  would  not,  although  they 
would  defend  ^^•ith  their  lives  the  magistrates  an<l 
city  agiiinst   all    insuiTections."      Tlie   authorities 
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were  thiis  under  the  necessity  of  tolerating  the 
public  senaon,  which  was  usually  preached  outside 
the  Haarlem  gate.  The  citizens  of  Delft,  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  other  places  now  took  steps  for  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  fii-st  sermon 
was  preached  at  Delft  by  Peter  Gabriel  at  Hom- 
brug,  near  the  city.  The  concourse  wa.s  gi-eat. 
The  next  city  to  follow  was  the  Hague.  Twenty 
waggons  filled  with  the  burghers  of  Delft  accom- 
panied the  preacher  thither  ;  they  alighted  before 
the  mansion  of  the  president,  Cornelius  Suis,  who 
had  threatened  the  severest  measures  should  such  a 
heretical  novelty  be  attempted  in  his  city.  They 
made  a  ring  with  the  waggons,  placing  the  preacher 
in  the  centre,  while  his  congregation  filled  the 
enclosure.  The  armed  portion  of  the  worshippers 
remained  in  the  waggons  and  kept  the  peace.  They 
sang  their  psalm,  they  offered  their  prayer,  the 
preaching  of  the  seiTaon  followed ;  the  hostile 
pi-esident  surveying  all  the  while,  from  his  own 
window,    the    proceedings    which    he   had   strin- 


gently forbidden,  but  was  quite  powerless  to  pre- 
vent. 

There  were  only  four  Protestant  ministei-s  at  this 
time  in  all  Holland.  Theii-  labours  were  incessant ; 
they  preached  all  day  and  jom-neyed  all  night,  but 
their  utmost  eflfoi-ts  could  not  overtake  the  vastness 
of  the  field.  Every  day  came  urgent  requests  for  a 
pi-eacher  from  to^vns  and  \'illages  which  had  not 
yet  been  visited.  The  friends  of  the  Gospel  turned 
their  eyes  to  other  countries  ;  they  cried  for  help  ; 
they  represented  the  greatness  of  the  crisis,  and 
prayed  that  labourere  might  be  sent  to  assist  in 
reaping  fields  that  were  ah-eady  white,  and  that 
promised  so  plenteous  a  harvest.  In  answer  to  this 
appeal  some  ten  pastors  were  sent,  mainly  from  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  these  were  distributed  among 
the  cities  of  Holland.  Other  preachers  followed, 
who  came  from  other  lands,  or  arose  from  amongst 
the  convei-ts  at  home,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  till 
each  of  the  chief  to\NTis  enjoyed  a  settled  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gtospel. 
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We  have  seen  the  procession  of  the  300  noblemen 
who,  with  Count  Brederode  at  their  head,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1566,  walked  two  and  two  on  foot  to 
the  old  palace  of  Brabant  in  Brussels,  to  lay  the 
grievances  under  which  their  nation  gi-oaned  at  the 
feet  of  Margaret,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.  We 
have  also  heard  the  answer  which  the  i-egent  re- 
turned. She  promised  to  send  their  petition  by 
special  envoys  to  Philip,  with  whom  alone  tlie 
power  lay  of  gi-anting  or  witliliolding  its  request ; 
and  meanwhile,  though  she  could  not  close  the 
Inquisition,  she  would  issue  orders  to  the  inquisitore 
to  proceed  "  with  discretion."  The  noblemen  whom 
Mai-garet  selected  to  cany  the  Confederate  Petition 
to  Spain  were  the  Marquis  de  Berghen  and  the 
Baron  de  Montigny.  They  gladly  undertook  the 
mission  enti-usted  to  them,  little  suspecting  how 
fniitless  it  would  prove  for  their  countiy,  and  how 
fatjilly  it  would  end  for  themselves.     The  tyi-aut, 


as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  chose  to  consider  them 
not  as  ambassadoi-s,  but  as  conspii'atoi-s  against 
his  Government.  Philip  took  care,  however,  to 
keep  the  dark  jiurpose  he  harboured  in  connec- 
tion therewith  in  his  breast ;  and  meanwhile  he 
professed  to  be  deliberating  on  the  answer  which 
the  two  deputies,  who  he  purposed  should  see  the 
Netherlands  no  more,  were  to  carry  back.  While 
Philil)  was  walking  in  "  leaden  shoes,"  the  country 
was  hui-rying  on  with  "  winged  feet." 

The  progress  of  the  movement  so  far  had  been 
peaceful.  The  psalms  sung  and  the  prayere  oflered 
at  the  field-preachings,  and  abo\c  all  the  Gospel 
published  from  the  pulpits,  tcndetl  only  to  banish 
thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  inspire  to  amity  and 
good-will.  The  consideration  of  the  forgiveness 
of  Heaven,  freely  accorded  to  tlie  most  enormous 
oflTences,  disposed  all  who  accepted  it  to  forgive  in 
theii-  turn.     But   numerous  other  causes  were  in 
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operation  tending  to  cmhroil  the  Protestant  move- 
ment. The  whole  soil  of  the  Netherlands  was 
volcanic.  Though  the  voice  of  the  pulpit  was 
peace,  the  haranjiucH  which  the  Confederates  were 
daily  firing  off  breathed  only  war.  The  Protestants 
were  becoming  conscious  of  their  strength  ;  the  re- 
membrance of  the  thousands  of  theii-  brethi-en  who 
had  been  bai-barously  murdered,  rankled  in  their 
minds — nay,  they  were  not  permitted  to  foi-get  the 
past,  even  had  they  been  willing  so  to  do.  Did  not 
their  pastors  preach  to  them  vnth  a  price  set  upon 
their  heads,  and  were  not  their  brethren  being 
dragged  to  death  before  their  eyes  I  With  so  many 
inflaramable  materials  all  about,  it  needed  only  a 
spark  to  kindle  a  blaze.  A  mighty  conflagi-ation 
now  burst  out. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  day  before  the 
fete  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  there  sud- 
denly appeared  in  Flanders  a  band  of  men  armed 
with  staves,  hatchets,  hammers,  ladders,  and  ropes ; 
some  few  of  them  earned  guns  and  swords.^  This 
party  was  composed  of  the  lowest  of  the  jjeople, 
of  idlers,  and  women  of  disreputable  character, 
"  hallooed  on,"  says  Grotius,  "  by  nobody  knows 
whom."-'  They  had  come  forth  to  make  war  \ipon 
images ;  they  prosecuted  the  campaign  with  sin- 
gular energy,  and,  being  unopposed,  with  complete 
.success.  As  they  marched  onwards  the  crosses, 
shrines,  and  saints  in  stone  that  stood  by  the  road- 
side fell  before  them.  They  entered  the  villages 
and  lifted  up  their  hammers  upon  all  their  idols, 
and  smote  them  in  jjieces.  They  next  visited  the 
great  to\\^ls,  where  they  pidled  down  the  crucifixes 
that  stood  at  ilie  comere  of  the  streets,  and  broke 
the  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  saints.  The  churches 
and  cathedrals  they  swept  clean  of  all  their  conse- 
cvated  symbols.  Tliey  extinguished  the  tapers  on 
the  altara,  and  mounting  the  wall  of  the  edifice 
^vith  their  ladders,  pulled  do-mi  the  pictui-es  tly.it 
adorned  it.  They  overturned  the  Madonnas,  and 
throwing  their  ropes  ai'ound  the  massive  ci'osses 
that  surmounted  altars  and  chapels,  bore  them 
to  the  ground  ;  the  altars  too,  in  some  eases,  they 
demolished ;  they  took  a  special  delight  in  soiling 
the  rich  vestments  of  the  priests,  in  smearing  their 
shoes  with  the  holy  oil,  and  trampling  under  foot 
the  consecrated  bread  ;  and  they  departed  only  when 
there  was  nothing  more  to  bi-eak  or  to  profane. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  doors  of  some  churches  and 
convents  were  hiistily  banicaded.  This  iconocla.st 
anny   was   not   to   be   withstood.       Some   sturdy 


image-hater  would  swing  his  hammer  against  the 
closed  portal,  and  with  one  blow  thi-ow  it  open.  The 
mob  would  rush  in,  and  nothing  would  be  heard  but 
the  clang  of  axes  and  the  crash  of  falling  pictures 
and  overturned  images.  A  few  minutes  would 
suffice  to  complete  the  desolation  of  the  place.  Like 
the  brook  when  the  rains  descend,  and  a  hundred 
mountain  ton-ents  keep  pouring  their  waters  into  it, 
till  it  swells  into  a  river,  and  at  last  widens  into  a 
devastating  flood,  so  this  little  band  of  iconoclasts, 
swelled  by  recruits  from  every  village  and  town 
through  which  they  passed,  grew  by  minutes  into  an 
army,  that  ai-my  into  a  far-extending  host,  which 
pursued  its  march  over  the  country,  bursting  open 
the  doors  of  cathedrals  and  the  gates  of  cities, 
chasing  burgomasters  before  it,  and  .striking  monk 
and  militia-man  alike  ■wdth  teiTor.  It  seemed  even 
as  if  iconoclasts  were  rising  out  of  the  soil.  They 
would  start  up  and  begin  their  ravages  at  the  sani- 
instant  in  provinces  and  cities  widely  apart,  li' 
thi-ee  days  they  had  spread  themselves  over  all  th>- 
Low  Countries,  and  in  less  than  a  week  they  had 
plundered  400  churches.^  To  adapt  to  this  destroy- 
ing host  the  words  of  the  prophet,  descriptive  of 
the  ravages  of  another  army — before  them  was  a 
garden,  clothed  in  the  rich  blossoms  of  the  Gothic 
genius  and  art,  behind  them  was  a  wilderness 
strewn  over  vrith  ruins. 

These  iconoclasts  appeared  first  in  the  district  of 
St.  Omer,  in  Flanders,  where  they  sacked  the  con- 
vent of  the  Nuns  of  Wolverghen.  Emboldened  by 
theii'  success,  the  cry  was  raised,  "To  Ypres,  io 
Ypres!"^  "On  their  way  thither,"  says  Stnula. 
"  their  number  increased,  like  a  snowball  rolling 
from  a  mountain-top  into  the  valley."  •"  Tliey  purged 
the  roads  as  they  advanced,  they  ravaged  the 
churches  around  Ypres,  and  entering  the  town  they 
inflicted  unsparing  demolition  upon  all  the  images 
in  its  sanctuaries.  "  Some  set  ladders  to  the  walls, 
with  hammere  and  staves  battei'iug  the  pictures. 
Others  broke  asunder  the  iron-work,  seats,  and 
puljiit.  Others  casting  ropes  about  the  gi'eat 
statues  of  Our  Sa\'imu-  Christ,  and  the  saints,  pulled 
them  down  to  the  gi-ound.""  The  day  following 
there  gathered  "  another  flock  of  the  like  bii-ds  of 
prey,"  which  dii-ected  their  flight  towards  Comtray 
and  Douay,  ravaging  and  plundering  as  they  went 
onwaixi.  Not  a  penny  of  property  did  they  apju-o- 
)>3iate,  not  a  hail-  of  the  head  of  monk  or  nun  did 
they  luui;.  It  was  not  plunder  but  desti-uction 
which  they  sought,  and  their  wiath  if  fiei-ce  was  di»- 
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chai-ged  not  on  human  beings,  but  on  graven  images. 
They  smote,  and  defaced,  and  broke  in  pieces,  with 
exterminating  fury,  the  statues  and  pictiu-es  in  the 
churches,  without  permitting  even  one  to  escape, 
"  and  that  with  so  much  security,"  says  Strada, 
'■and  with  so  little  regard  of  the  magistrate  or  pre- 
lates, as  you  would  think  they  had  been  sent  for  by 
the  Common  Council,  and  wei'e  in  pay  of  the  city."' 
Tidings  of  what  was  going  on  in  Flandere  were 
speedily  earried  into  Brabant,  and  there  too  the 
tempest  gathered  with  like  suddenness,  and  ex- 
pended itself  with  like  fury.  Its  more  terrific 
burst  was  in  Antwerp,  which  the  wealth  and  de- 
votion of  preceding  ages  had  embellished  with  so 
many  ecclesiastical  fabrics,  some  of  them  of  superb 
architectui-al  magnificence,  and  all  of  them  filled 
with  the  beautiful  creations  of  the  chisel  and  the 
jiencil.  The  crowning  glory  of  Antwerp  was  its 
cathedral,  which,  although  begun  in  112-1:,  had  been 
finished  only  a  few  years  before  the  events  we  are 
naiTating.  There  was  no  chiu'ch  in  all  Northern 
Europe,  at  that  day,  which  could  equal  the  Notre- 
Dame  of  the  commercial  capital  of  Brabant,  whether 
in  the  imposing  gi-andeur  of  its  exterior,  or  in  the 
variety  and  richness  of  its  internal  decorations. 
The  magnificence  of  its  statuary,  the  beauty  of  its 
paintings,  its  mouldings  in  bronze  and  car^■ings  iu 
wood,  and  its  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  made  it  the 
pride  of  the  citizens,  and  the  delight  and  wonder  ot 
strangers  from  other  lands.  Its  spire  shot  up  to  a 
height  of  500  feet,  its  nave  and  aisles  stretched  out 
longitudinally  the  same  length.  Under  its  lofty 
roof,  borne  up  by  columns  of  gigantic  stature,  lumg 
round  with  e.scutcheons  and  bannei-s,  slept  mailed 
warrioi-s  in  their  tombs  of  mai-ble,  while  the  boom 
of  organ,  the  chant  of  priest,  and  the  whispered 
pi-ayei-s  of  numberless  worshippers,  kept  eddying 
continually  roimd  their  beds  of  stOl  and  deep  and 
never-ending  repose. 

When  the  magistrates  and  wealthy  burghers  ot 
Antwerp  heard  of  the  storm  that  was  raging  at 
no  great  distance  from  their  gates,  their  hearts 
l)egan  to  fail  them.  Should  the  destructive  cloud 
roll  hither,  how  much  will  remain  a  week  hence, 
they  asked  themselves,  of  all  that  the  wealth  and 
skill  and  penitence  of  centuries  have  gathered  into 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady]  It  needed  not  that 
tlie  very  cloud  that  was  devastating  Flanders  should 
tran.sport  itself  to  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt ;  the 
whole  air  was  electrical.  In  eveiy  quarter  of  tlie 
firmament  the  same  dark  clouds  that  hung  over 
Flanders  were  appearing,  and  wherever  stood  Virgin, 
or  saint,  or  crucifix,  there  the  lightnings  were  seen 
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to  faU.  The  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  were 
heard  at  Ajitwerp  on  the  fete-day  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  "  Whilst,"  says  Strada,  "  her 
image  in  solemn  procession  was  carried  upon  men's 
shoulders,  from  the  great  church  through  the  streets, 
some  jeering  rascals  of  the  meaner  sort  of  artificers 
first  laughed  and  liissed  at  the  holy  solemnity,  then 
impiously  and  impudently,  with  muuic  salutations 
and  reproachful  words,  mocked  the  efiigies  of  the 
Mother  of  God."-  The  magistrates  of  Antwerp  in 
their  wisdom  hit  upon  a  device  which  they  thought 
would  guide  the  iconoclast  tempest  past  their  un- 
rivalled cathedral.  It  was  their  little  manceuvre 
that  ch'ew  the  storm  upon  them. 

The  great  annual  fair  was  being  held  in  their 
city;"  it  was  usual  during  that  concom-se  for  the 
image  of  the  Vu-gin  to  stand  iu  the  open  nave  of 
the  cathedral,  that  her  ^-otaries  might  the  more 
conveniently  ofler  her  their  woi-ship.  The  niagis- 
trate.s,  thinking  to  take  away  occasion  fi-om  those 
who  sought  it,  bade  the  statue  be  removed  inside 
the  choir,  behind  the  iron  railing  of  its  gates. 
When  the  people  assembled  next  day,  they  found 
"Our  Lady's"  usual  place  deseited.  They  asked 
her  in  scorn  '"why  she  had  so  early  flown  up  to 
the  roost?"  "  Have  you  taken  flight,"  said  they 
sarcastically,  "  that  you  have  retreated  within  this 
enclosure  ?  "  As  "  Our  Lady  "  made  them  no  replv, 
nor  any  one  for  her,  their  insolence  waxed  greater. 
"Win  you  join  us,"  said  they,  "in  crying, '  Long  live 
the  Beggars  "i"  It  is  plain  that  those  who  began 
the  iconoclast  riots  iu  Antwerp  were  more  of 
Confederates  than  Reformers.  A  mischievously 
frolicsome  latl,  in  tattered  doublet  and  old  battered 
hat,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  treated  the  crowd  to 
a  clever  caricature  of  the  preaching  of  the  friars. 
All,  however,  did  not  approve  of  this  attempt  to 
entertain  the  multitude.  A  young  sailor  rushed 
up  the  staii-s  to  expel  the  caricaturist  preacher.  The 
two  struggled  together  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  last 
both  came  roUmg  to  the  ground.  The  crowd  took 
the  part  of  the  lad,  and  .some  one  drawing  his 
dagger  wounded  the  sailor.  jVIatters  were  be- 
coming serious,  when  the  church  officers  interfered, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  margrave  of  the  citv, 
they  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  ejecting  the 
mob,  and  locking  the  cathedral-doors  for  the  night.' 
The  governor  of  the  city,  William  of  Orange, 
was  absent,  having  been  summoned  a  few  davs 
before  to  a  council  at  Brussels  ;  and  the  two  burgo- 
masters  and  magistrates  were  at  then-  -wits'  end. 
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They   had   forbidden   the   Gospl   to  be  preached 
within  the  walls  of  Antwei-p,  having  rejected  the 
petition  lately  presented  to  that  effect  by  a  num- 
ber   of    the    principal    burghers;    but    the    gates 
which   the    Gospel   must  not  enter,  the  iconoclast 
tempest    had    bui-st    opn    without    leave    of    the 
Senate.     Where  the  psalm  could  not  be  sung,  the 
iconocla.st  satumalians  lifted  up  theii-  hoarse  voices. 
The  night  passed   in  quiet,  but  when  the  day  re- 
turned, si<ms  appeared  of  a  renewal  of  the  temi>est. 
Crowds  began  to  collect  in  the  squai'e  before  the 
cathedi-al ;  numbei-s  were  entering  the  edifice,  and 
it   wa.s   soon  manifest  that  they  had  come  not  to 
perform  their  devotions,  but  to  stroll  irreverently 
through  the  building,  to  mock  at  the  idols  in  nave 
and  aLsle,  to  peer  through  the  iron  railings  behind 
which  the  Virgin  still  stood  ensconcetl,  to  taunt  and 
jeer  her  for  fleeing,  and  to  awaken  the  echoes  of 
the  lofty  roof  ^vith  their  cries  of  "Long  live  the 
Beggai-s  !"    Every  minute  the  crowd  was  increa-sing 
and  the  confusion  growing.      In  front  of  the  choii-, 
sat  an  ancient  crone  selling  wax  tapers  and  other 
things  used  in  the  worehip  of  the  Virgin.      Zealous 
for  the  honour  of  Mary,   whom  Antwerp  and  all 
Brabant  worshipped,  she  began  to  rebuke  the  crowd 
for  their  improper  beha\-ioiu-.     The  mob  were  not 
in  a  humour  to  take  the  admonition  meekly.     They 
turned   upon  then-   reprover,  telling   her  that  her 
patroness'  day  was  over,  and  her  own  with  it,  and 
that    she   had   better    "shut   .shop."      The   huck- 
ster  thus    baited    was    not    slow    to    return   gibe 
for  gibe.     Tlie  altercation  drew  the  youngsters  in 
the  crowd  around  her,  who  possibly  did  not  confine 
their    annoyances    to    words.        Catching   at   such 
missiles  as  lay   ^vithin  her  reach,  the  stall-woman 
tlirew  them  at  her  tomientoi-s.   The  riot  thus  begun 
ranidly  extended  through  all  parts  of  the  church. 
Some  began  to  play  at  ball,  some  to  throw  stones  at 
the  altar,  some  to  shout,  "Long  live  the  Beggars  !" 
and  othei-s  to  sing  psalms.     The  magistrates  has- 
tenetl  to  the  scene  of  uproar,  and  strove  to  induce 
the  people  to  quit  the  cathedral.      The  more  they 
entreated,  the  more  the  mob  scowled  defiance.  They 
would    remain,  they    said,   and    assist   in  singing 
Ave  Maria  to  the  Vii-gin.     The  magistrates  replied 
that   there  would  be  no  vespei-s  that  night,   and 
again  urged  them  to  go.     In  the  hope  that  the  mob 
woidd  follow,  the  magistrates  made  their  own  exit, 
locking  the  great  door  of  the  cathedr.il  behind  them, 
and  leavijig  ojien  only  a  little  wicket  for  the  j>eople  to 
come  out  by.     Instead  of  the  crowd  within  coming 
out,  the  mob  outside  rushed  in  at  the  wicket,  and 
the   uproar  w.is   increa-sed.       The   margrave   and 
burgomastei-s    re-entered    the    church    once  more, 
and  made  yet  another  attempt  to  quell  the  riot. 


They  found  them.selve.s  in  presence  of  a  larger  and 
stormier  crowd,  which  they  could  no  more  control 
than  they  could  the  waves  of  an  angry  sea.  Secur- 
inf  what  portion  they  could  of  the  more  valuable 
treasures  in  the  church,  they  retired,  leaving  the 
cathedral  in  the  hands  of  the  rioters.' 

All  night  long  the  work  of  wholesale  destruction 
still  went  on.  The  noise  of  wrenching,  breaking, 
and  shouting,  the  blows  of  hammers  and  axes, 
and  the  crash  of  images  and  pictures,  were  heard 
aU  over  the  city ;  and  the  shops  and  hou-ses  wer« 
closed.  The  first  object  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
rioters,  now  left  sole  masters  of  the  building  and 
all  contained  in  it,  was  the  colossal  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  only  two  days  before  had  been  borne 
in  jewelled  robes,  with  flaunt  of  banner,  and  jieal 
of  trumpet,  and  beat  of  drum,  through  the  streets. 
The  iron  railing  within  which  she  had  found  refuge 
was  torn  down,  and  a  few  -s-igorous  blows  from  the 
iconocla-st  axes  hewed  her  in  pieces  and  smote  her 
into  dust.  Execution  being  done  upon  the  great 
deity  of  the  place,  the  i-age  of  the  mob  was  next 
discharged  on  the  minor  gods,  Ti-avereing  nave 
and  side-aisle,  the  iconoclast  paused  a  moment 
before  each  statue  of  wood  or  stone.  He  lifted 
his  brawny  arm,  liis  hammer  fell,  and  the  image  lay 
broken.  The  pictures  that  hung  on  the  walls  were 
torn  down,  the  crosses  were  overtiimed,  the  cai-ved 
work  was  beaten  into  atoms,  and  the  stained  gla.s.s 
of  the  windows  shivered  in  pieces.  All  the  altars 
— seventy  in  number — were  demolished  ;■  in  short, 
eveiy  ornament  was  rifled  and  destroyed.  Tapera 
taken  from  the  altar  lighted  the  darkne.ss,  and 
enabled  the  iconoclasts  to  continue  their  work  of 
destniction  all  through  the  night. 

The  stonn  did  not  expend  itself  in  the  cathedral 
onlj',  it  extended  to  the  other  churches  and  chapels 
of  Antwerp.  These  underwent  a  like  speedy  and 
terrible  purgation.  Before  morning,  not  fewer  than 
thii-ty  churches  ■vvithin  the  walls  had  been  sacked. 
\Vlien  there  i-emained  no  more  images  to  be  broken, 
and  no  more  pictui'es  and  crucifixes  to  be  pulled 
down,  the  rabble  laid  their  hands  on  other  things. 
They  strewed  the  wafers  on  the  floor  ;  they  filled 
the  chalices  with  wine,  and  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  Beggars ;  they  donned  the  gorgeous  vestments 
of  the  priests,  and,  breaking  open  the  cellai-s,  a 
vigorous  tap  of  the  hammer  set  the  i-ed  wine 
a-flowing.  A  Carmelite,  or  bare-footed  monk,  who 
had  languished  twelve  yeai's  in  the  prison  of  his 
monaster}-,  received  his  liberty  at  the  hands  of  these 
image-breakers.    The  nimneries  were  invaded,'  and 

'  Strada,  p.  25i— ajjuil  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  193. 

=  Ibid..  Ub.  V. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  255,  aee— apml  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  193. 
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the  sisters,  impelled  by  fright,  or  moved  by  the 
desii-e  of  fri>fdom,  escaped  to  the  houses  of  their 
relatives  and  friends.  Violence  was  ofl'ered  to  no 
ona  Unpitying  toward.s  dead  idols,  these  icono- 
clasts were  tender  of  liviag  men. 

VVTien  the  day  broke  a  body  of  the  riotei-s  sallied 
out  at  the  gates,  and  set  to  work  on  the  abbeys  and 
religious  houses  in  the  open  country.  These  they 
ravaged  as  they  had  done  those  of  the  city.  The 
libraries  of  some  of  these  establishments  they 
burned.  The  riotings  continued  for  three  days. 
No  attempt  to  put  them  down  was  made  by  any  one. 
The  magistrates  did  notliing  beyond  theii-  -Nisit  to 
the  cathedral  on  the  first  day.  The  burghal  militiii 
were  not  called  out.  The  citizens  kept  themselves 
shut  up  ill  theii-  houses,  the  Protestants  because 
they  suspected  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  con- 
spii-ed  to  murder  them,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
because  they  feared  the  same  thing  of  the  Protes- 
tants. Though  the  crowd  was  immense,  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  these  outrages  were  believed  not  to 
number  over  a  hundred.  A  little  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  at  the  beginning  might 
easily  have  restrained  them.  "  All  these  -sdolences, 
plunderings,  and  desolations,"  said  those  of  the 
Spanish  faction,  "  were  committed  by  about  a 
hundi-ed  imarmed  rabble  at  the  most."  The  famous 
Dutch  historian,  Hooft,  says :  "  I  do  not  think  it 
strange,  since  there  are  good  and  bad  men  to  be 
found  in  all  sects,  that  the  vilest  of  the  [Reformed] 
party  showed  their  temper  by  these  extravagances, 
or  that  others  fed  their  eyes  with  a  sport  that  grew 
up  to  a  plague,  wliich  they  thought  the  clergy  had 
justly  deserved  by  the  rage  of  their  persecutions." 
"  The  generality  of  the  Reformed,"  he  adds,  "  cer- 
tainly behaved  themselves  nobly  by  censuring  things 
wliich  they  thought  good  and  proper  to  be  done, 
because  they  were  brought  about  by  improper  me- 
thods."' In  an  Apology  which  they  published 
after  these  occurrences  had  taken  plaee  the  Reformed 
said  :  "  The  Papists  themselves  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  image-breaking,  to  the  end  they  might  have  a 
pretext  for  charging  those  of  the  Religion  A\-ith 
rebellion  :  this,  they  added,  plainly  appeared  by  the 
tumult  renewed  at  Antwerp  by  four  Papists,  who 
were  hanged  for  it  next  day."- 

It  is  light  and  not  axes  that  can  root  out  idols. 
It  is  but  of  small  avail  to  cast  down  the  gi-a\en 
image,  unless  the  belief  on  which  the  worship  oi 
it  is  founded  be  displaced  from  the  heart.  This 
was  not  undei-stood  by  these  zealous  iconoclasts. 
Cast  images  out  of  the  breast,  said  Zwingle,  and  they 
will  soon  disappear  from  the  sanctuary.     Of  this 


opinion  were  the  Protestant  preachers  of  the  Low 
Countries.  So  far  from  lifting  axe  or  hammer 
upon  any  of  the  images  around  them,  they  strove 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  prevent  the  rabble 
doing  so.  The  preacher  Modet,  in  an  Apology 
which  he  published  soon  after  these  disordera,  says 
"  that  neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  his  consistory 
had  any  more  knowledge  of  this  design  of  de- 
stroying images  when  it  was  firet  contrived  than 
of  the  hour  of  theii-  death."  It  was  objected  against 
him  that  he  was  in  the  church  while  the  mob  wa.s 
breaking  and  defacing  the  images.  This  he  owns 
was  time  ;  but  he  adds  that  "  it  was  at  the  desire  of 
the  magistrates  themselves,  and  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life,  that  he  went  thither  to  quiet  the  mob, 
though  he  could  not  be  heard,  but  was  pulled 
down  from  the  pulpit,  and  thrust  out  of  the  chui-ch; 
that,  moreover,  he  had  gone  fii-st  to  the  convent 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  and  next  to  the  nunnery  of 
St.  Clara,  to  entreat  the  people  to  depart ;  that  of 
this  matter  fifty  or  sixty  nuns  could  testify.  That 
was  all  the  concern  he  had  in  that  afl'au"."  A 
WTitten  adch-ess  was  also  presented  to  the  bui'go- 
master  by  the  ministere  and  elders  of  the  Dutch 
and  "Walloon  congregations,  in  which  "  they  called 
God  to  witness  that  what  happened  in  the  taking 
away  and  destroying  of  images  was  done  without 
either  then-  knowledge  or  consent ;  and  they  de- 
clared tlieii-  detestation  of  these  violent  deeds."''' 

This  destroying  wind  passed  on  to  Breda,  Bergeu- 
op-Zoom,  and  other  towns  of  Brabant.  Eight 
men  presented  themselves  at  the  gates  of  Lier,  and 
said  they  had  come  to  ascertain  whether  the  idols 
had  been  taken  down.  The  magistrates  admitted 
two  of  them  into  the  city,  led  them  from  church  to 
church,  and  removed  whatever  they  ordered,  ^rith- 
out  once  asking  them  by  whose  authority  they  had 
come.*  At  Tournay  the  chui'ches  were  stripped  to 
the  very  walls  ;  the  treasiu-es  of  gold  and  silver 
which  the  priests  had  buried  in  the  earth,  exhumed ; 
and  the  repositories  broken  into,  and  the  chalices, 
reliquaries,  rich  vestments,  and  precious  jewels  scat- 
tered about  as  things  of  no  value.  At  Valenciennes 
the  massacre  of  the  idols  took  place  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day.  "  Hardly  as  many  senseles.s 
stones,"  says  Motley,  "  wei-e  victims  as  there  wei-e 
to  be  living  Huguenots  sacrificed  in  a  single  city 
<ijx)n  a  Bartholomew  which  was  fast  approaching. 
In  the  Valenciennes  massacre  not  a  human  being 
was  injured."^ 

The  storm  turned  northward,  and  inflicted  its 
ravages  on  the  churches  of  Holland.  Hague,  Delft, 
Leyden,  the  Brill,  and  other  towns  were  visited 


>  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  194.  •  Ibid.,  i>. 'ibS.  3Brandt,vol.i.,p.l96.    <J6id.,p.  197.     ^iIotley,i.,282. 
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and  purged.  At  Doii;,  Gouda,  Rotterdam,  Haar- 
lem, and  other  places,  the  magistrates  anticipated 
the  coming  of  the  iconoclasts  by  giving  orders 
beforehand  for  the  removal  of  the  images.  Whether 
the  pleasiu'e  or  the  mortification  of  the  rioters  was 
the  greater  at  ha^dng  the  work  thus  taken  off  their 
hands,  it  woidd  be  hard  to  atErm.  At  Amsterdam 
the  matter  did  not  pass  off  so  qiuetly.  The  magis- 
trates, hearing  that  the  storm  was  travelling  north- 
wards, gave  a  hint  to  the  priests  to  remove  theii- 
valuables  in  time.  The  precaution  was  taken  with 
more  haste  than  good  success.  The  priests  and 
friai-s,  lading  themselves  with  the  plate,  chaJioes, 
patens,  pyxes,  and  mass-vestments,  huiried  with 
them  along  the  open  street.  They  were  met  by 
the  ojieratives,  who  were  returning  from  their 
labour  to  dinner.  The  articles  were  deemed  public 
property,  and  the  clergy  in  many  cases  were  re- 
lieved of  their  burdens.  The  disturbances  had 
begun.  The  same  evening,  after  vespers  had  been 
sung,  several  children  were  brought  for  baptism. 
While  the  priest  was  performing  the  iisual  exor- 
cisms one  of  the  crowd  shouted  out,  "  You  priest, 
forbear  to  conjure  the  devil  out  of  him  ;  baptise  the 
cluld  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  the  apostles  were 
wont  to  do."  The  confusion  increased ;  some 
mothers  had  then-  infants  hastUy  baptised  in  the 
mother  tongue,  others  him-ied  home  with  theii-s 
unbaptised.  Later  in  the  evening  a  porter  named 
Jasper,  sauntering  near  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  pyx  is  kejjt,  happened  to  light  upon  a 
placard  hanging  on  the  wall,  having  reference  to 
the  mysteiy  in  the  pyx.  "  Look  here,"  said  he  to 
the  bystanders,  at  the  same  time  laying  hold  on  the 
board  and  reading  aloud  its  inscription,  which  ran 
tlms:  "Jesus  Christ  is  locked  up  in  this  box; 
whoever  does  not  believe  it  is  damned."  There- 
upon he  threw  it  with  violence  on  the  floor ;  the 
ci-a.sh  echoed  thi-ough  the  church,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  the  breakings  to  begin.  Certain  boys 
began  to  throw  stones  at  the  altar.  A  woman 
thi'cw  her  slipper  at  the  head  of  a  wooden  Mary — 
an  act,  by  the  way,  which  aftenvards  cost  her  her 
own  head.  The  mob  rushed  on  :  images  and  cruci- 
fixe.s  went  down  before  them,  and  soon  a  heap  of 
pictures,  vases,  crosses,  and  saints  in  stone,  broken, 
bniised,  and  blended  undistinguishably,  covered 
with  their  sacred  niins  the  floors  of  the  churches. ' 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  narratives  of  con- 
tcmporaiy  historians  that  in  a  single  instance  these 
outrages  were  stimulated,  or  approved  of,  by  the 
Protestiiiit  jjreachei-s.  On  the  contraiy,  they  did 
all  in  theii-  power  to  prevent  them.     They  wished 

'  Hooft,  lib.  iii.— opi((J  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  199,  200. 


to  see  the  removal  of  images  from  the  churches, 
kno\ving  that  tliis  method  of  worship  had  been  for- 
bidden in  the  Decalogue ;  but  they  hoped  to  accom- 
plish the  change  peacefidly,  by  enlightening  the 
public  sentiment  and  awakening  the  public  con- 
science on  the  matter.  He  is  the  true  iconoclast, 
they  held,  who  teaches  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
must  be  worshipped  in  spirit."  This  is  the  hammer 
that  is  to  break  in  pieces  the  idols  of  the  nations. 

Nor  can  the  destruction  of  these  images,  with 
ti-uth,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Protestant  con- 
gi'egations  of  the  Low  Coimtries.  There  were 
fanatical  pei-sons  in  their  ranks,  no  doubt,  who  may 
have  aided  the  rioters  by  voice  and  hand ;  but 
the  great  body  of  the  Reformers — all,  in  short, 
who  were  worthy  of  the  name,  and  had  really  been 
baptised  into  the  spii-it  of  Protestantism — stood 
aloof  from  the  work  of  destruction,  knowing  it  to 
be  as  useless  as  it  was  culpable.  These  outrages 
were  the  work  of  men  who  cared  as  little  for  Protes- 
tantism, in  itself,  as  they  did  for  Roman  Catholicism. 
They  belonged  to  a  class  found  in  every  Popish 
country,  who,  untaught,  vindictive,  ■\acious,  are 
ever  ready  to  break  out  into  violence  the  moment 
the  usual  restraints  are  withdrawn.  These  re- 
.straints  had  been  gi-eatly  relaxed  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, as  in  all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  by 
the  scandals  of  the  priesthood,  and  yet  more  by 
the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  Government,  which  had 
associated  these  images  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  the  30,000  ■\Tictinis  who  had  been  sacrificed 
duiing  the  three  or  four  decades  past.  And  most 
of  all,  perhaps,  had  Protestantism  tended  to  relax 
the  hold  which  the  Church  of  Rome  exercised  over 
the  masses.  Protestantism  had  not  eidightened  the 
awthoi-s  of  these  oiiti-ages  to  the  extent  of  con\'incing 
them  of  its  own  tnith,  but  it  had  enlightened 
them  to  the  extent  of  satisfying  them  that  Popeiy 
was  a  cheat ;  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  to  avenge  itself  upon  the  impositions  by 
which  it  has  been  deluded  and  duped.  But  are  we 
therefore  to  say  that  the  reign  of  imposture  must 
be  eternal?  Are  we  never  to  unmask  delusions 
and  expose  falsehoods,  for  fear  that  whirlwinds 
may  come  in  with  the  light  l  How  many  absurdi- 
ties and  enormities  must  we,  in  that  case,  make  u)) 
our  minds  to  perpetuate  !  In  no  one  patli  of  reform 
should  we  ever  be  able  to  advance  a  step.  We 
should  have  to  sternly  interdict  progress  not  only 
in  religion,  but  in  science,  in  politics,  and  in  every 
department  of  social  well-being.  And  tlieu,  how 
signally  unjust  to  blame  the  remedy,  and  hold  it 
accoxmtable  for  the  distm-bancea  that  accompany 
it,  and  acquit  the  evil  that  made  the  I'emedy  necea- 
saiy !    Modem  times  ha\o  presented  us  with  two 
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grand  dLsmpHons  of  the  bonds  of  authority  ;  the 
first  was  thiic  produced  by  Protestantism  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  second  was  that  caused 
by  the  teachings  of  tlie  French  Encyclopjedists  in 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  In  both  cases 
the  masses  hirgely  broke  away  from  the  control  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  her  priesthood  ;  but  every 
candid  mind  wOl  admit  that  they  broke  away  not 
after  the  same  fashion,  or  to  the  same  effect.  The 
revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  attended,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  Low  Countries,  by  an  immense 
and,  we  shall  grant,  most  merciless  execution  of 


images ;  the  revolt  of  the  eighteenth  was  followed 
by  the  slaughter  of  a  yet  greater  number  of  vic- 
tims ;  but  in  this  case  the  \'ictinis  were  not  images, 
but  living  men.  Both  they  who  slew  the  images 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  they  who  slew  the 
human  beings  in  the  eighteenth,  were  reared  in 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  they  had  learned  her  doctrines 
and  had  received  theii-  first  lessons  from  her  priests ; 
and  though  now  become  disobedient  and  rebellious, 
they  had  not  yet  got  quit  of  the  instincts  she  had 
planted  in  them,  nor  were  they  quite  oiit  of  her 
leading-strings. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

REACTIO^f — SUBMISSION    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    NETHERLANDS. 


Treaty  between  the  Governor  and  Nobles— Liberty  given  the  Eeformed  to  Build  Churches— Eemonstrances  of 
Margaret— Eeply  of  Orange — Anger  of  Philip— His  Cruel  Resolve — Philip's  Treachery— Letters  that  Read  Two 
Ways— the  Governor  raises  Soldiers- A  Great  Treachery  Meditated— Egmont's  and  Horn's  Compliance  with  the 
Court,  and  Severities  against  the  Reformed — Horn  at  Tournay — Forbids  the  Reformed  to  Worship  inside  the 
Walls— Permitted  to  erect  Churches  outside — Money  and  Materials— the  Governor  Violates  the  Accord— Re- 
formed Religion  Forbidden  in  Tournay  and  Valenciennes— Siege  of  Valenciennes  by  Noircarmes — Sufferings  of 
the  Besieged— They  Surrender- Treachery  of  Noircarmes— Execution  of  the  Two  Protestant  Ministers— Terror 
inspired  by  the  Fall  of  Valenciennes — Abject  Submission  of  the  Southern  Netherlands. 


The  fii-st  effect  of  the  tumults  was  favoui-able  to 
the  Reformers.  The  insurrection  had  thoroughly 
alarmed  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  the  Protestants 
obtained  from  her  fear  concessions  which  they 
would  in  vain  have  solicited  from  her  sense  of 
justice.  At  a  conference  between  the  leading 
nobles  and  the  governor  at  Brussels  on  the  25th  of 
August,  the  following  ti-eaty  was  agi-eed  to  and 
signed  : — The  duchess  promised  on  her  part  "  that 
the  Inquisition  should  be  abolished  from  this  time 
forward  for  ever,"  and  that  the  Protestants  shoidd 
have  liberty  of  worsliip  in  all  those  places  where 
theii"  worehip  had  been  previously  established. 
These  stipulations  were  accompanied  with  a  promise 
that  all  past  ofl'ences  of  image-brcitking  and  Beg- 
gar manifestoes  should  be  condoned.  The  nobles 
undertook  on  their  part  to  di.ssolve  theii-  Confede- 
racy, to  return  to  the  service  of  the  State,  to  see 
that  the  Reformed  did  not  come  armed  to  their 
a,ssemblies,  and  that  in  their  sermons  they  did  not 
inveigh  against  the  Popish  religion. '  Thus  a  gleam 
broke  out  through  the  cloud,  and  the  stonn  was 
succeeded  by  a  momentaiy  calm. 

'  Grotius,  Annoh-s,  lib.  i.,  p.  23.  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  204, 205. 


On  the  signing  of  this  treaty  the  princes  went 
down  to  their  several  provinces,  and  earnestly 
laboured  to  restore  the  public  peace.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  and  Hoog- 
straten  were  especially  zealous  in  this  matter,  nor 
were  theii-  efTorts  without  success.  In  Antwerp, 
where  Orange  was  governor,  and  where  he  was 
greatly  beloved,  quiet  was  speedily  re-established, 
the  great  cathedral  was  again  opened,  and  the 
Romish  worship  resumed  as  afoi-etime.  It  was 
agreed  that  all  the  consecrated  edifices  should 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  a  convention  was  at  the  same  time  made  with 
the  Dutch  and  Walloon  congi-egatious,  empoweiing 
them  to  erect  places  of  worship  within  the  city- 
walls  for  their  own  use.  The  latter  arrangement, 
■ — the  pri\'ilege,  namely,  accorded  the  Reformed  of 
worshipping  within  the  walls — w^as  a  concession 
which  it  cost  the  bigotry  of  Margaret  a  giiidge  to 
make.  But  Orange,  in  reply  to  her  remonstrances, 
told  her  that,  in  the  tiret  place,  this  was  expedient, 
seeing  assemblies  of  20,000  or  25,000  pei-sous 
were  gi-eater  menaces  to  the  public  peace  outside 
the  walls,  where  tliey  were  removed  from  the 
eye    of   the  magistnite,    than  they    could    possibl}' 
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be  within  the  city,  where  not  only  were  their  con- 
gregations smaller,  their  numbers  seldom  exceeding 
10,000,  but  then-  language  and  bearing  were  more 
modest ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  this  concession, 
he  reminded  the  duchess,  was  necessary.  The 
Reformed  were  now  200,000  strong,  they  were 
detennined  to  enjoy  their  rights,  and  he  had  no 
soldiers  to  gainsay  their  demands,  nor  could  he 
prevail  on  a  single  burgher  to  bear  arms  against 
them. '  In  a  few  days  the  "Walloon  congi'egation, 
availing  themselves  of  then-  new  liberties,  laid  the 
lirst  stone  of  their  future  church  on  a  spot  which 
had  been  allotted  them  ;  and  their  example  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  Dutch  Refoi-med  congrega- 
tion. Through  the  efforts  of  Orange  the  troubles 
were  quieted  all  over  Holland  and  Brabant.  His 
success  was  mainly  owing  to  the  gi-eat  weight  of 
his  personal  chai-acter,  for  soldiers  to  enforce  sub- 
mission he  had  none.  The  chiu'ches  were  given 
back  to  the  priests,  who,  doffing  the  lay  vestments 
in  wliich  many  of  them  had  encased  themselves  in 
theii"  teiTor,  resumed  the  public  celebratioaa  of  tlieii' 
rites ;  and  the  Protestants  were  contented  ^Wth  the 
liberty  accorded  them  of  worshipping  in  fabrics  of 
theii-  own  creation,  which  in  a  few  places  were 
situated  within  the  walls,  but  in  the  gi'eat  majority 
of  cases  stood  outside,  in  the  suburbs,  or  the  open 
country. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  churches  sacked,  images 
destroyed,  and  holy  things  profaned  was  travelling 
to  Spain.  Philip,  who  during  liis  stay  in  Bnissels 
liad  been  wont  to  spend  his  nights  in  the  .stews,  or 
to  roam  ma.sked  through  the  streets,  .satiating  hLs 
biuse  ap])etites  upon  their  foul  garbage,  when  the 
tidings  of  the  profanation  reached  him,  first 
shuddered  -with  horror,  and  next  trembled  ^vith 
rage.  Plucking  at  his  beard,  he  exclaimed,  "  It 
shall  cost  them  dear,  I  swear  it  by  the  soul  of  niy 
fatlier."-  For  eveiy  image  that  had  been  mutilated 
hundi'eds  of  living  men  were  to  die ;  the  affront 
offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  it.s  saints 
ill  stone,  must  be  washed  out  in  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands.  So  did  the  tyrant 
resolve. 

Meanwhile  keeping  secret  the  tenible  purjiose  in 
his  breast,  lie  began  to  move  toward  it  with  his  usual 
slowness,  Init  with  more  than  his  usual  doggediies.s 
and  duplicity.  Before  the  news  of  the  image- 
breaking  had  an-ived,  the  king  had  wi-itten  to  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  in  answer  to  the  jietitioii  which  the 
two  envoys,  the  Marquis  of  Berghen  and  the  Count 

'  Hooft,  p.  111.    Strada,  p.  268.    Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  206. 

'  LetterofMorillontoGranvellfl,  29th  September,  1566, 

in  Oiu-hard,  Anna).  Hi'lij.,  S.'VJ — apud  Mofloy.  vol,  i.,  p.  2»l. 


de  Montiguy,  had  brought  to  Madrid,  saying  to  her 
— so  bland  and  gi-acious  did  he  seem — ^that  he  would 
pardon  the  guilty,  on  certain  conditions,  and  that 
seeing  there  was  now  a  full  staff  of  bishops  in  the 
Provinces,  able  and  doubtless  willing  vigilantly  to 
guard  the  membei-s  of  theii-  flock,  the  Inquisition 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  should  henceforth 
cease.  Here  was  pardon  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition  :  what  more  could  the  Netherlanders 
ask  I  But  if  the  letter  was  meant  to  read  one  way 
in  Brussels,  it  was  made  to  read  another  way  in 
jMadrid.  No  .sooner  had  Philip  indited  it  than, 
summoning  two  attorneys  to  his  closet,  he  made 
them  di-aw  out  a  fonual  protest  in  the  jiresence  of 
witnesses  to  the  effect  that  the  promise  of  pardon, 
being  not  voluntary  but  compulsory,  was  not 
binding,  and  that  he  was  not  obliged  thereby  to 
.spare  any  one  whom  he  chose  to  consider  guilty. 
As  regarded  the  Inquisition,  Philip  ■N^TOte  to  the 
Pope,  telling  liini  that  he  had  indeed  said  to  the 
Netherlanders  that  he  would  abolish  it,  but  that 
need  not  scandalise  his  Holiness,  inasmuch  as  he 
neither  could  nor  would  abolLsh  the  Inquisition  un- 
less the  Pope  gave  his  consent.  As  regarded  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  States  for  which 
the  Confederates  had  also  petitioned,  Philip  replied 
with  his  characteristic  pnidence,  that  he  forbade  its 
meeting  for  the  moment ;  but  in  a  secret  letter  to 
Margaret  he  told  her  that  that  moment  meant  for 
evei\  The  two  noblemen  who  brought  the  petition 
were  not  permitted  to  carry  back  the  answer  :  that 
would  have  been  dangerous.  They  might  have 
initiated  then-  countrj-men  into  the  Spanish  reading 
of  the  letter.  Thpy  were  still,  upon  various  pre- 
tences, detained  at  Madrid. 

Along  viith  this  very  pleasant  letter,  which  the 
governor  was  to  make  known  to  all  Philiji's  .sub- 
jects of  the  Netherlands,  that  they  might  know 
how  gi-acious  a  master  they  had,  came  anothei- 
communication,  which  Margaret  was  not  to  make 
knowni,  but  on  the  contrary  keeji  to  liei-self.  Phili]i 
announced  in  this  letter  that  he  had  sent  the  govei-- 
nor  a  sum  of  money  for  raising  soldiers,  and  that 
he  wished  the  new  battalions  to  be  enlisted  ex- 
clu.sively  from  Papists,  for  on  these  the  king  and 
the  duchess  might  rely  for  an  absolute  compliance 
with  their  vnW.  The  regent  was  not  remiss  in 
e.xecuting  this  order ;  she  immediately  levied  a 
body  of  cavalry  and  five  regiments  of  infantry. 
As  her  ]e>-ies  increased  her  fears  left  her,  and  the 
conciliatory  .spirit  which  led  her  to  consent  to  the 
Accord  of  the  'J.Jth  of  August,  was  changed  to  a 
mood  of  mind  veiy  different. 

But  if  the  Accord  waa  to  be  kept,  the  gootl 
effects  of  whicli  had  been  seen  in  a  pacified  country. 
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and  if  the  guilty  were  to  be  pardoned  and  tte 
Inquisition  abolished,  as  the  king's  letter  had  pro- 
mised, where  was  the  need  of  raising  armaments? 
Surely  these  soldiers  arc  not  merely  to  stnng 
beads.  A  gi-eat  treachery  is  meditated,  said  Orange 
an.l  hLs  companions,  Egmont  and  Horn.  It  is  not 
the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  but  a  rekindling  of 
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light  The  train-bands  of  the  tyrant  were  gathering 
round  the  country,  and  the  circle  of  its  privileges 
and  its  liberties  was  contracting  from  one  hour 
to  another.  The  regent  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  the  lukewai-mness  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  what- 
ever suspicions  she  might  entertain  of  Orange. 
The    prmce   was   now   a   Lutheran,    and    he   had 


I 


its  tires  on  a  still  larger  scale,  that  awaits  us ;  and 
instead  of  a  resurrection  of  Flemish  liberty  by  the 
assembling  of  the  States-General,  it  is  the  entire 
cflfacement  of  whatever  traces  of  old  rights  still 
remain  in  these  unhapjiy  countries,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  naked  despotism  on  the  ruins  of 
freedom  by  an  armed  force,  that  is  contemplated. 
Of  that  these  levies  left  Orange  in  no  doubt.  In 
the  Council  all  three  nobles  expressed  theii-  dis- 
aiiprobation  of  the  measure,  as  a  rekindling  of  the 
flames  of  civil  discord  and  sedition. 

Every  day  new   proofs  of  this  were  coming  to 


calmed  the  iconoclastic  tumults  all  over  Brabant, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  without  staining  his  hands 
wth  a  single  drop  of  blood.  The  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn  were  Romanists,  and  their  suppression 
of  the  image-breakings  in  Flanders  and  Toumay 
had  been  marked  by  great  severity  towards  the 
Reformei-s.  Egmont  showed  himself  an  aixlent 
partisan  of  the  Government,  and  his  pi-oceedings 
spread  teiTor  through  Flanders  and  Artois.  Thou- 
sands of  Protestiints  fled  the  country;  their  wives 
and  families  were  left  destitute;  the  public  pro- 
fession  of   the    Reformed    religion  was   forbidden. 
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despite  til'.!  Accord ;  and  numbers  of  its  adherents, 
including  ministers,  hanged.'  The  chief  guilt  of 
these  cruelties  rests  with  Egmont's  secretary,  Bak- 
kerzeel,  who  had  great  influence  over  the  count, 
and  who,  along  %\'ith  liis  chief,  received  his  reward 
in  due  time  from  the  Government  they  so  zealoixsly 
and  unscruiwlously  served. 

It  was  nmcli  after  the  same  fashion  that  Touniay 
was  pacified  by  Count  Horn.  Five-sixths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tliat  important  place  were  Calvinists  ; 
Horn,  therefore,  feared  to  forbid  the  public  preach- 
ings. But  no  chui'ch  and  no  spot  inside  the  walls 
would  Horn  permit  to  be  defiled  by  the  Protestant 
woi-ship;  nevertheless,  three  places  outside  the  gates 
were  assigned  for  sermon.  The  eloquent  Ambrose 
Wille,  whom  we  have  already  met,  was  the  preacher, 
and  his  congregation  generally  numbered  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  hearers.  Permission  was  at 
last  given  for  the  erection  of  churches  on  the  three 
spots  where  the  field-preachings  had  been  held ; 
and  Councillor  Taffen  made  what  he  judged  an 
eminently  reasonable  proposal  to  the  magistrates 
touching  the  cost  of  their  erection.  The  Papists, 
he  said,  who  were  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
citizens,  retained  all  the  old  churches;  the  other 
three-fourths,  who  were  Protestants,  were  comjielled 
to  build  new  ones,  and  iii  these  circumstances  he 
thougjit  it  only  foir  that  the  community  should 
defray  the  expense  of  their  erection.  The  Romanists 
exclaimed  against  the  proposal.  To  be  compelled 
to  refrain  from  burning  the  heretics  was  much,  but 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  heresy  was  an 
nnheard-of  oi>pression.  Money  and  materials, 
however,  were  forthcoming  in  abundance :  the 
latter  were  somewhat  too  plentiful ;  fragments  of 
broken  imag&s  and  demolished  altars  were  lying 
about  everywhere,  and  were  freely  but  indiscreetly 
used  by  the  Protestants  in  the  erection  of  theii-  new 
fabrics.  The  sight  of  the  things  which  they  had 
worshipped,  built  into  the  walls  of  a  heretical 
tcmjilo,  stung  tlie  Romanists  to  the  quick  as  the  last 
disgi-ace  of  their  idols. 

The  levies  of  the  regent  were  coming  in  rapidly, 
and  as  her  soldiers  increased  her  tone  waxed  the 
bolder.  The  Accord  of  the  25th  of  August,  which 
was  the  charter  of  the  Protestants,  gave  her  but 
small  concern.  She  had  made  it  in  her  weakness 
with  the  intention  of  breaking  it  when  she  should 
be  strong.  She  confiscated  all  the  liberties  the 
Reformed  enjoyed  under  that  ai-rangement.  The 
sci-mons  were  forbidden,  on  the  ridiculous  pretext 
that,  although  the  liberty  of  preaching  had  been 
conceded,  that  did  not  include  the  other  exercises 

'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  24.2. 


commonly  practised  at  the  field  assemblies,  such  an 
.singing,  praying,  and  dispensing  the  Sacraments. 
Gan-isons  weie  placed  by  the  regent  in  Toumay,  in 
Valenciennes,  and  many  other  towns ;  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Reformed  religion  was  suppressed  in 
them ;  the  Roman  temples  were  i-e-opened,  and  the 
Popish  rites  restored  in  their  former  splendour. 

The  fall  of  Valenciennes  as  a  Protestant  city 
exerted  so  disastrous  and  decisive  an  influence 
upon  the  whole  country,  that  it  must  detain  tis  for 
a  little  while.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1566 — the 
last  year  of  peace  which  the  Netherlands  were  to 
see  for  more  than  a  generation — the  regent  sent  the 
truculent  Noircarmes  to  demand  that  Valenciennes 
should  open  its  gates  to  a  ganison.  Strongly  forti- 
fied, Protestant  to  all  but  a  fourth  or  sixth  of  its 
population,  courageous  and  united,  Valenciennes 
refused  to  admit  the  soldiei's  of  Margaret.  Her 
general  thei-eupon  declared  it  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  invested  it  with  his  troops.  Its  fate  engaged 
the  interest  of  the  surrounding  villages  and  dis- 
tricts, and  the  peasants,  anned  with  pitchforks, 
picks,  and  iiisty  muskets,  assembling  to  the  num- 
ber of  3,000,  marched  to  its  relief.  Tliey  were 
met  by  the  troops  of  Noircarmes,  discomfited, 
and  almost  exterminated.  Another  company  also 
marching  to  its  assistance  met  a  similar  fatr. 
Those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  took  refuge  in 
the  church  of  Watrelots,  only  to  be  overtaken  by 
a  more  dreadful  death.  The  belfry,  into  which 
they  had  retreated,  wa.s  set  on  fire,  and  the  who! 
perished.  These  disastere,  however,  -did  not  dispii  i 
the  besieged.  They  made  vigorous  sallies,  and  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay.  To  cut  ofl'  all  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  suiTounding  country,  and 
so  reduce  the  besieged  by  famine,  ordei-s  were  given 
to  the  soldiers  to  lay  the  district  waste.  The  ^-illages 
were  pillaged  or  burned,  the  inhabitants  slaughtered 
in  cold  blood,  or  stripped  naked  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  or  roasted  alive  over  slow  fires  to  amuse  a 
brutal  soldiery.  Matrons  and  ^"il•gins  were  sold  in 
public  auction  at  tuck  of  dram.  While  these  hon-il  jIi^ 
butcheries  were  being  enacted  outside  Valencienne-. 
Noii'cai'mes  was  ch-awing  his  lines  closer  about  tin- 
city.  In  answer  to  a  summons  from  IMargaret,  the 
inhabitants  offered  to  surrender  on  certain  condi- 
tions. These  were  indignantly  rejected,  and  Noir- 
carmes now  commenced  to  bombard  Valenciennes. 
It  was  the  morning  of  Palm-S<mday.  The  bells  in 
the  steeples  were  chiming  the  air  to  which  the 
22nd  Psalm,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me]"  as  versified  by  Maiot,  was  com- 
monly sung.  The  boom  of  the  cannon,  the 
quaking  of  the  houses,  the  toppling  of  the 
chimneys,    mijigling   ^\-^th    the  melancholv  chimes 
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of  the  steeples,  and  tlie  mailings  of  the  ^vomell 
and  children  in  the  streets,  formed  a  scene  dejwess- 
ing  indeed,  and  which  seems  to  have  weighed 
down  the  spmts  of  the  inhabitants  into  despaii-. 
The  city  sent  to  Nou-carmes  offering  to  surrender 
on  the  simple  condition  that  it  should  not  he  sacked, 
and  that  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  should  be 
spai-ed.  The  general  gave  his  promise  only  to  break 
it.  Noii'carmes  closed  the  gates  when  he  had 
entered.  The  wealthy  citizens  he  ai-rested ;  some 
hundreds  were  hanged,  and  othere  were  sent  to 
the  stfike.'  There  was  no  reguhu-  sack,  but  the 
soldiera  were  quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  and 
murdered  and  robbed  as  they  had  a  mind.  The 
eldere  and  deacons  and  principal  membei'S  of  the 
Protestant  congi-egation  were  put  to  death."  The 
two  Protestant  preachers,  Guido  de  Bray  and 
Peregiine  de  la  Grange,  the  eloquent  Huguenot, 
made  then-  escape,  but  being  discovered  they  were 
brought  back,  cast  into  a  filthy  dmigeon,  and 
loaded  with  chains. 

In  then-  prison  they  were  visited  by  the  Countess 
of  Reux,  who  asked  them  how  they  could  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  with  so  heavy  a  chain,  and  so 
terrible  a  fate  in  prospect.  "  My  good  cause," 
replied  De  Bray,  "  gives  me  a  good  conscience,  and 
my  good  conscience  gives  me  a  good  appetite." 
"  My  bread  is  sweeter,  and  my  sleep  sounder,"  he 
continued,  "than  that  of  my  persecutors."  "But 
yoiu'  heavy  ii-ons?"  inteiiiosed  the  countess.  "It 
is  gviilt  that  makes  a  chain  heavy,"  replied  the 
prisoner,  "  innocence  makes  mine  light.  I  glory  in 
my  chains,  I  account  them  my  badges  of  honour, 
theii-  clanking  is  to  my  ear  as  sweet  music ;  it  re- 
freshes me  like  a  psalm." ' 

They  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  When  their 
fate  was  announced  to  them,  saj-s  Brandt,  "  they 
received  it  as  glad  tidings,  and  pi'epared  as  cheer- 
fully to  meet  it  as  if  tliey  had  been  going  to  a 
wedding-fea.st."  De  Bray  was  careful  to  leave 
behind  him  the  secret  of  his  sound  sleep  in  heavy 
irons  and  a  filthy  dungeon,  that  othere  in  like  cir- 
cumstances miglit  enjoy  the  same  tranquillity.  "A 
good  conscience,  a  good  coascience  !  "  "  Take  care," 
said  he  to  all  tliose  wlio  had  come  to  see  liim  die, 
"  Take  care  to  do  nothing  against  your  conscience, 
otherwise  you  will  have  an  executioner  always  at 
your  heels,  and  a  pandemonium  buruuig  within  you." 
Peregrine  de  la  Grange  addressed  the  si)ectators 
from  the  ladder,  "  taking  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness   that   he  died    for   no  cau.se   save  that  of 

'  Valenciennes    MS.    (Boman    Catholic),    quoted    by 
Motley,  vol.  i.,  p.  325. 
'  Laval,  vol.  iii.,  p.  143. 
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having  preached  the  pure  "Word  of  God."  Guido 
de  Bray  kneeled  on  the  scaffold  to  pray  ;  but  the 
executioner  instantly  raised  him,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  his  place  on  the  ladder.  Stanchng  with  the 
rope  round  his  neck  he  addressed  the  people,  bidding 
them  give  all  due  reverence  to  the  magistrate,  and 
adhere  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  he  had  purely 
pi'eached.  His  discourse  was  stopped  by  the  hang- 
man suddenly  thi-owing  him  off.  At  the  instant  a 
strange  frenzy  seized  the  soldiers  that  guarded  the 
market-place.  Breaking  their  ranks,  they  ran  about 
the  town  in  great  disorder,  "  nobody  kno^\•ing  what 
ailed  them,"  firing  oS"  theii-  nuLskets,  and  wounding 
and  killing  Papists  and  Protestants  indiscrimi- 
nately.^ 

We  .stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  second  gi-eat  era 
of  persecution  to  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  horrors  of  this  era,  of  which  the  scaffolds  of 
these  two  learned  and  eloquent  di\-ines  mark  the 
commencement,  were  to  be  so  awful  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  past  forty  yeare  would  not  be  remem- 
bered. The  severities  that  attended  the  fall  of  the 
powerful  and  Protestant  Valenciennes  discouraged 
the  other  cities ;  they  looked  to  see  the  teiiible 
Noii'cannes  and  his  soldiers  arrive  at  their  gates, 
offeiing  the  altei'native  of  accepting  a  garrison,  or 
enduring  siege  with  its  attendant  miseries  as  ■wit- 
nessed in  the  case  of  Valenciennes.  They  made  up 
theii'  minds  to  submission  in  the  hope  of  better  days 
to  come.  If  they  could  have  read  the  future  :  if 
they  had  known  that  submission  would  deepen  into 
slavery  ;  that  one  ten-ible  woe  would  depart  only 
to  make  room  for  another  more  terrible,  and  that 
the  despot  of  Spain,  whose  heart  bigotry  had  made 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  would  never  cease 
emptying  upon  them  the  vials  of  his  ^^Tath,  they 
would  have  chosen  the  bolder,  wliich  would  also  have 
been  the  better  part.  Had  they  accepted  conflict,  the 
hardest-fought  fields  would  have  been  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  humiliations  and  inflictions  that 
submission  entailed  upon  them.  Far  better  would 
it  have  been  to  have  died  with  aims  in  their  hands 
than  with  halters  round  their  necks  ;  far  better 
would  it  have  been  to  struggle  with  the  foe  in  the 
breach  or  in  the  field,  than  to  offer  their  limbs  to 
the  inquisitor's  r:ick.  But  the  Flemings  knew  not 
the  gi-eatncss  of  the  crisis  :  their  hearts  fiiinted  in. 
the  day  of  trial.  The  little  city  of  Geneva  had 
withstood  single-handed  the  sokliers  of  tlie  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  threats  of  France  and  Spain  :  the 
powerful  Provinces  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  with 
their  numerous  inhabitajits,  theii-  strong  and  opulent 
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cities,  and  tlieir  burghal  militia,  yielded  at  the  first 
summons.  Even  Valenciennes  sun-endered  while 
its  walls  were  yet  entii-e.  The  other  cities  seem  to 
have  been  conquered  by  the  very  name  of  Noir- 
cannes.  The  Romanists  themselves  were  astonished 
at  the  readiness  and  abjectness  of  the  submission. 
"  The  capture  of  Valenciennes,"  wrote  Noii'carmes 
to  Granvelle,  "  has  worked  a  miracle.  The  other 
cities  all  come  forth  to  meet  me,  putting  the  rope 
round  theii-  ovni  neck.'"  It  became  a  saying,  "The 
governor  has  found  the  keys  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
cities  at  Valenciennes.""  Cambray,  Hasselt,  Maseik, 
and  Maestricht  surrendered  themselves,  as  did  also 
Bois-le-Duc.  The  Reformed  in  Cambray  had  di-iven 
away  the  archbishop ;  now  the  archbishop  returned, 
accompanied  with  a  pai-ty  of  soldiers,  and  the  Re- 
formed fled  in  their  tm'n.  In  the  other  towns,  where 
hardly  a  single  image  had  escaped  the  iconoclast 
tempest,  the  Romish  worsliip  was  restored,  and  the 
Protestants  were  comjseUed  to  conform  or  leave  the 
place.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  hardly  quitted 
Antwerp,  where  he  had  just  succeeded  iu  preventing 
an  outbreak  which  threatened  fearful  destruction 
to  property  and  life,  when  that  commercial  metro- 


polis submitted  its  neck  to  the  yoke  which  it  seeme 
to  have  cast  off  ^vith  contempt,  and  returned  to 
faith  whose  very  sj'mbols  it  had  so  recently  trample 
down  as  the  mii-e  in  the  streets.  Antv/erp  was' 
soon  thereafter  honoured  with  a  visit  from  the 
governor.  Margaret  .signalised  her  coming  by 
ordeiing  the  chiu'ches  of  the  Protestants  to  be  pulled 
down,  their  childi'en  to  be  re-baptised,  and  as  many 
of  the  church-plunderers  as  could  be  discovered 
to  be  hanged.  Her  commands  wei'e  zealously 
earned  out  by  an  obsequious  magistracy.'  It  was 
tndy  melancholy  to  \vitness  the  sudden  changf: 
wliich  the  Southern  Netherlands  underwent. 
Thousands  might  be  seen  huiTying  fi-om  a  shore 
where  freedom  and  the  ai-ts  had  found  a  home  for 
centuries,  where  proud  cities  had  arisen,  and 
whither  were  wafted  with  every  tide  the  various 
riches  of  a  world-wide  commerce,  leaving  by  their 
ilight  the  arts  to  languish  and  commerce  to  die. 
But  stUl  more  melancholy  was  it  to  see  the  men 
who  remained  casting  themselves  prostrate  before 
altars  they  had  so  recently  thrown  down,  and 
participating  in  rites  which  they  had  repudiated 
with  abhorrence  as  magical  and  idolatrous. 
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THE      COUNCIL      OF      BLOOD. 

Oraase's  Penetration  of  Philip's  Mind— Conference  at  Dendermonde— Kesolution  of  Egmont— William  Retires  to 
Nassau  in  Germany— Persecution  Increased- The  Gallows  FuU— Two  Sisters— Philip  resolves  to  send  an  Army  to 
the  Netherlands— Its  Command  given  to  the  Duke  of  Alva— His  Charactei— His  Person— His  Fanaticism  and 
Bloodtliirstiness— Character  of  the  Soldiers— An  Ai'my  of  Alvas— Its  March— Its  Morale— Its  Entrance  Unopposed 
— Mai'saret  Retires  from  the  Netherlands— Alva  Ai-rests  Egmont  and  Horn— Eefugees— Death  of  Berghen  and 
Montigny— Tlie  Council  of  Blood— Sentence  of  Death  upon  aU  the  Inliabitants  of  the  Netherlands— Constitution 
of  the  Blood  Council- Its  Terrible  Work— Shrove-tide— A  proposed  Holocaust— Sentence  of  Spanish  Inquisition 
upon  the  Netherlands. 


"  Whirlwinds  from  the  terrible  land  of  the  South  " 
— in  literal  terms,  edicts  and  soldiers  from  Spain — 
were  what  might  now  be  looked  for.  The  land  had 
been  subjugated,  but  it  had  yet  to  be  chastised. 
On  every  side  the  priests  lifted  up  the  head,  the 
biu-ghers  hung  theirs  iu  shame.  Tlie  psalm  pealed 
forth  at  the  field-preaching  rose  no  longer  on  the 
breeze,  the  orison  of  monk  came  loud  and  clear 
iiLstead ;  the  gibbets  were  filled,  the  piles  were  re- 
lighted, and  thousands  were  fleeing  from  a  countiy 

'  Gachard,  Preface  to  William  the  Silent— apud  Motley, 
vol.  i.,  p.  326. 
-  Br.andt,  vol.  i.,  p.  "51. 


which  seemed  only  now  to  be  opening  the  dark 
page  of  its  history.  The  future  in  reserve  for  the 
Low  Countries  was  not  so  closely  locked  up  in  the 
breast  of  the  tyi-ant  but  that  the  Prince  of  Or;mge 
could  read  it.  He  saw  into  the  heart  and  soul  of 
Philip.  He  had  studied  him  in  his  daily  life  ;  he 
had  studied  him  in  the  statesmen  and  councillors 
who  served  him ;  he  had  studied  him  in  his  public 
policy;  and  he  had  studied  liim  in  those  secret 
pages  in  which  Philip  had  put  on  record,  in  the 
depth  of  liis  own  closet,  the  projects  that  he 
was  i-evolving,  and  which,  opened  and  read  while 

•5  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  254. 
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PliiJip  slept,  by  tlie  spies  wLicli  William  had  placed 
arouud  Mm,  were  communicated  to  tliis  'svatchful 
friend  of  liis  country's  liberties;  and  all  these 
several  lines  of  observation  had  led  him  to  one 
and  the  same  conclusion,  that  it  was  Philip's 
settled  pm-pose,  to  be  piu-sued  through  a  thousand 
winilings,  chicaneries,  falsehoods,  and  solemn  hypo- 
crisies, to  drag  the  leading  nobles  to  the  scaffold, 
to  hang,  bum,  or  bury  alive  every  Protestant  in 
the  Low  Countries,  to  put  to  death  e^ery  one  who 
should  hesitate  to  yield  absolute  compliance  with 
liis  wUl,  and  above  the  gi-ave  of  a  murdered  nation 
to  plant  the  twin  fabrics  of  Spanish  and  Romish 
despotism.  That  these  were  the  piu-poses  which 
the  t_vi"ant  harboured,  and  the  events  which  the 
futui-e  would  bring  forth,  unless  means  were  found 
to  prevent  them,  William  was  as  sui'e  as  that  the 
revolution  of  the  hours  brings  at  length  the  night. 

Accordingly  he  invited  Horn,  Egmont,  Hoog- 
straaten,  and  Count  Louis  to  an  interview  at  Den- 
dermonde,  in  order  to  concert-  the  measures  which 
it  might  be  advisable  to  take  when  the  .stonn,  with 
which  the  air  was  ah-eady  thick,  should  bui-st. 
The  sight  of  Egmont  and  the  other  nobles  un- 
happily was  not  so  clear  as  that  of  William,  and 
they  I'efused  to  believe  that  the  danger  was  so  great 
as  the  j)riiice  represented.  Count  Egmont,  who 
was  not  yet  disenthralled  from  the  spell  of  the 
court,  nor  fated  ever  to  be  tUl  he  should  arrive  at 
the  scaffold,  said  that  "  far  fr-om  taking  part  in  any 
mea.siue  offen.sive  to  the  king,  he  looked  upon  eveiy 
Buch  measure  as  equally  imprudent  and  undutiful." 
This  was  decisive.  These  three  seigniore  must  act 
in  concert  or  not  at  all.  Combined,  they  might 
have  hoped  to  make  head  against  PhUip ;  singly, 
they  coidd  accomplLsh  nothing — nay,  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  be  crushed.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
resigned  all  his  offices  into  the  hands  of  the  regent, 
and  retired  ^rith  his  family  to  his  ancestral  estate 
of  Xas.sau  in  CTcrmany,  there  to  await  events. 
Before  leaving,  however,  he  warned  Count  Egmont 
of  the  fate  that  awaited  him  should  he  remain  in 
Flandci-3.  "  You  are  the  bridge,"  said  he,  "  by 
■which  the  Spanish  army  will  pass  into  the  Nether- 
lands, and  no  sooner  shall  they  have  passed  it  than 
they  will  break  it  down."'  Tlie  warning  was  un- 
heeded. Tlie  two  friends  tenderly  embi-aced,  and 
jKii-ted  to  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

No  sooner  was  William  gone  (Apiil,  1567)  than 
a  cloud  of  woes  descended  upon  the  Netherlands. 
The  disciples  of  the  Reformation  fled  a.s  l>est  they 
could  from  Amsteitlain,  and  a  garri.son  entered  it 
At  Horn,  Clement  Martin  preached  his  farewell 


sermon  a  month  after  the  departure  of  William,  and 
next  day  he  and  his  colleague  were  expelled  the 
town.  About  the  same  time  the  Protestants  of 
Enkhuizeu  heard  their  last  sermon  in  the  open  air. 
Assemblies  were  held  over-night  in  the  houses  of 
certain  of  the  burghers,  but  these  too  were  dis- 
continued in  no  long  time.  A  deep  silence — "a 
femine  of  hearing  the  Word  of  the  Lord" — ^fell 
upon  the  land.  The  ministers  were  chased  from 
many  of  the  cities.  The  meetings  held  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  were  surprised  by  the  soldiere ;  of  those 
present  at  them  some  were  cut  in  pieces  or  shot  do-mi 
on  the  spot,  and  others  v%-ere  seized  and  carried  off 
to  the  gallows.  It  was  the  special  delight  of  the 
persecutors  to  apprehend  and  hang  Or  behead  the 
membei-s  of  the  consistories.  "  Thus,"  says  Brandt, 
"the  gallows  were  ffUed  with  carcases,  and  Ger- 
many with  exiles."  The  minister  of  Cambray  fu-st 
had  his  hand  cut  off,  and  was  then  hanged.  At 
Oudenard  and  other  towns  the  same  fate  was  in- 
flicted on  the  pastors.  Slonks,  who  had  ceased  to 
count  beads  and  become  heralds  of  the  glorious 
Gospel  rather  than  return  to  the  cloister,  were 
content  to  rot  in  dimgeons  or  die  on  scaffolds.  Some 
■s-iUages  fiuiiished  as  many  as  a  hundi-ed,  and  othei-s 
three  hmidred  victims.^  A  citizen  of  Bommel, 
Hubert  Selkart  by  name,  had  the  courage  to  take 
a  Bible  to  the  market-place,  and  tlisprove  the  errors 
of  Popeiy  in  presence  of  the  people  assembled 
there.  A  night  or  two  thereafter  he  was  put  into 
a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river  Wael.  There 
were  no  more  Scripture  expositions  in  the  market- 
place of  Bommel.  AU  the  Protestant  churches  in 
course  of  erection  were  demolished,  and  their 
timbei's  taken  for  gallows  to  hang  then-  buildere. 
Two  yoimg  gentlewomen  of  the  Province  of  Over- 
Issel  were  sentenced  to  the  fu-e.  One  of  the  sisters 
was  induced  to  abjure  on  a  promise  of  mercy.  She 
thought  she  had  saved  her  life  by  her  abjuration, 
whereas  the  mercy  of  the  placards  meant  only  an 
easier  death.  WTien  the  day  of  execution  an-ived, 
the  two  sisteiTS,  who  had  not  seen  each  other  since 
they  received  their  sentence,  were  brought  forth 
together  upon  the  scaffold.  For  the  one  who  re- 
mained steadfast  a  stake  had  been  ju-epared;  the 
other  saw  with  horror  a  coffin,  half  filled  with 
sand,  waiting  to  recei\-e  her  corpse  as  soon  as  the 
axe  should  have  severed  her  heiul  from  her  body. 
"This,"  said  the  strong  sister  to  the  weak  one, 
"  this  is  all  you  have  gained  by  denying  Him  before 
whom  jou  are  within  an  hour  to  appear."  Con- 
science-sti-icken  slie  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  with 
strong  criefs   besought   pardon   for   her  great  siu. 


'  Strata,  bk.  vi.,  p.  28C. 
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Tlien  ming  up — a  sudden  calm  succeeding  the 
Budden  tempest— she  boldly  declared  herself  a 
Protestant.  The  executioner,  fearing  the  eflFect  of 
her  words  upon  the  spectators,  instantly  stopped 
her  by  puttmg  a  gag  into  her  mouth,  and  then  he 
bound  her  to  the  same  stake  with  her  sister.  A 
moment  before,  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  were  to  be 
parted  for  ever;  but  now  death,  which  divides 
others,  had  united  them  in  the  bonds  of  an  eternal 
fellowship  :'  they  were  sistei-s  evermore. 

As  regarded  the  Netherlands,  one  would  have 
thought  that  their  cup  of  suifering  was  already  full ; 
but  not  so  thought  Philip.  New  and  more  tenible 
severities  were  in 
course  of  prepai-ation 
at  Madi-id  for  the 
imhappy  Provinces. 
The  King  of  Spain, 
after  repeated  delibe- 
rations in  his  council, 
resolved  to  send  a 
powei-ful  army  under 
the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  to 
chastise  those  turbu- 
lent citizens  whom  he 
had  too  long  treated 
with  gentleness,  and 
exact  a  full  measui-e 
of  vengeance  for  that 
outbreak  in  which 
they  had  discovered 
an  eqiial  contempt  for 
the  true  religion  and 

the  royal  authority.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  setting  sail 
from  Carthagena  (May  10th,  1567),  landed  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  repaiiing  to  Asti,  there  assembled 
xmder  his  standard  about  10,000  picked  soldiere 
from  the  army  in  Italy,  consisting  of  8,700  foot 
and  1,200  cavalry.-  He  now  set  out  at  the  head  of 
this  host  to  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  Rome 
and  Spain,  by  di-owning  Netherland  heresy  in  the 
blood  of  its  professors.  It  was  a  holy  war  :  those 
against  whom  it  was  to  be  waged  were  more 
execrable  than  Jews  or  Saracens  ;  they  were  also 
gi-eatly  richer.  The  wealth  of  the  world  wa.s  trea- 
sured uj)  in  tlie  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  and  their 
gjites  once  forced,  a  stream  of  gold  would  be  povn-od 
into  the  cofiei-s  of  Sjiain,  now  beginning  to  lae  par- 
tially deplenished  by  the  many  costly  entei-prises 
of  Philip. 

A  fitter  instniment  for  the  dreadful  work  which 
Philip  had  now  in  hand  than  the  Duke  of  Alva,  it 
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would  have  been  impo.ssible  to  find  in  all  Eurojie. 
A  daring  and  able  soldier,  Alva  was  a  very  great 
favourite  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  under  whom 
he  Ijad  served  in  lx)th  Europe  and  Africa,  and  some 
of  the  more  binlliant  of  the  -v-ictories  that  were 
gained  by  the  armies  of  Charles  were  owing  to  his 
imquestionable  ability,  but  somewhat  headlong 
coiu-age.  He  had  wan-ed  against  both  the  Tui-ks 
and  Lutherans,  and  of  the  two  it  is  likely  that 
the  latter  were  the  objects  of  his  greatest  aversion 
and  deepest  hatred.  He  was  now  sixty,  but  his 
yeai-s  had  neither  impaii-ed  the  vigour  of  his  body 
nor  quenched  the  fii-e  of  his  spirit.  In  persoa 
he  was  thin  and  tall, 
■'  itli  small  head, 
1-  .ithem  face,  twink- 
ling eyes,  and  sUveiy 
beard.^  He  was  cool, 
patient,  cruel,  selfish, 
vindictive,  and  though  j 
not  greedy  of  wine 
and  the  pleasures  to 
which  it  often  in-' 
cites,  was  inflamed 
with  a  most  insatia- 
ble gi-eed  of  gold. 
Haughty  and  over- 
beaiing,  he  could  not 
tolerate  a  rival,  and 
the  zeal  he  afterwai-ds 
bhowed  in  dragging 
Count  Egmont  to  the 
scaffold  is  thought  to 
have  been  inspired, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  renown  Egmont  had  ac- 
quired over  the  fii'st  generals  of  France,  and  which 
had  throvs-n  Alva  somewhat  into  the  shade,  Ijeing 
compelled  to  occupy  an  inglorious  position  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  while  his  rival  was  distinguishing 
himself  on  a  far  more  conspicuous  theatre.  But 
the  master-passion  of  this  man's  soul  was  a  feix)cious 
fanaticism.  Cruel  by  nature,  he  had  become  yet 
more  cruel  by  bigotry.  This  overbearing  passion 
had  heated  his  instincts,  and  crazed  his  judgment, 
till  in  stealthy  bloodtliii-stine.ss  he  had  ceased  to 
be  the  man,  and  become  the  tiger. 

As  was  the  general,  so  were  the  soldiei-s.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  was,  in  fact,  leading  an  army  of 
Alvas  across  the  Alps.  Their  courage  had  been 
hardened  and  their  skill  perfected  in  various  climes, 
and  in  numerous  campaigns  and  battles ;  they 
were  haughty,  stern,  and  cniel  beyond  the  oi-di- 
nary  measiu-e  of  Sj)anish  soldiei-s.     Deeming  them- 
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selves  cliamiiions  of  the  Cross,  the  holy  ■v\-ar  in 
which  they  were  fighting  not  only  warranted,  but 
even  sanctified  in  theii-  eyes,  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  vindictive  and  sanguinary  passions  against 
those  men  whom  they  were  marching  to  attack, 
and  whom  they  held  to  be  worthy  of  death  in  the 


raine,'  attended  by  two  amiies  of  ooservation,  the 
French  on  this  side  and  the  Swiss  on  that,  to  see 
that  they  kept  the  straight  road.  Theii-  march 
resembled  the  progress  of  the  boa-constrictor,  which, 
resting  its  successive  coils  upon  the  same  sjjot, 
moves    its    glittering   but    deadly  body  foi-wards. 


THE   DIKE   OF   ALVA.      (Fiom  »1C  Portiaii  1)1/ rx(w)i.) 


most  terrible  fonn   in   which   tlicy   could   possibly 
ii'flict  it. 

Climbing  the  steep  sides  of  Mont  Cenis,  the 
duke  himself  leading  the  van,  this  invading  host 
gained  the  summit  of  the  pass.  From  this  point, 
where  nothing  is  visible  save  the  little  circular  lake 
that  fills  the  crater  of  a  now  cxliausted  volcano, 
and  the  naked  peaks  that  environ  it,  the  Spaniards 
descended  through  the  narrow  and  sublime  gorges 
of  the  mountains  to  Savoy.  Continuing  their 
march,  tluy  pa.sscd  on  through   Buignndy  and  Lor- 


Wliere  the  van-guanl  h;wl  encamped  this  night,  tlie 
main  body  of  the  army  was  to  lialt  the  next,  and 
the  rear  the  night  following.  Thus  this  ApoUyon 
host  went  onward. 

It  was  the  middle  of  August  when  the  Spaniards 
anived  at  the  frontier  of  the  Low  Countries. 
They  found  the  gates  o])en,  and  their  entrance  lui- 
opposed.     Those  who  would  have  suflfei'ed  the  in- 


'  Strada,  bk.  ri.,  p.  30.     Le  Clerq,  Hist,  des  Provinces 
Unics  des  Pays  Bas,  torn,  i.,  livr.  ii.,  p.  13;  Amsterdam.  172.3. 
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vaders  to  enter  only  over  tlieir  dead  bodies  were 
in  their  gi-aves;  the  nobles  were  di\-ided  or  in- 
diflerent ;  the  cities  were  paralysed  by  the  triumph 
of  the  royal  arms  at  Valenciennes ;  thousands,  at 
tlie  fii-st  rising  of  the  temjiest,  had  retreated  into 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  into  a  harboiu-  of  safety ; 
tameness  and  terror  reigned  throughout  the  countiy, 
and  thus  the  powerful  Netherlands  jiermitted 
Philip  to  put  liis  chain  upon  its  neck  -without 
striking  a  blow.  The  only  piinciple  which  could 
have  averted  the  humiliation  of  the  present  horn-, 
and  the  miseries  of  the  long  years  to  come,  had 
meanwhile  been  smitten  down. 

Cantoning  his  soldiers  in  the  chief  cities,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  in  the  end  of  Augvist  took  up  his 
residence  in  Brussels,  Count  Egmont  riding  by 
liis  side  as  he  entered  the  gates  of  the  Belgian 
capital.  He  soon  showed  that  he  had  arrived 
mth  a  plenitude  of  power ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
was  king.  Margaret  felt  her  authority  over- 
topped by  the  higher  authority  of  the  duke,  and 
resignol  her  office  as  regent.  She  accompanied 
her  retirement  with  a  piece  of  advice  to  her 
brother,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  mea^ 
sures  that  she  feared  were  in  contemplation  should 
be  canied  out,  the  result  would  be  the  rain  of 
the  Netherlands.  Although  Philip  had  been  as 
sure  of  the  issue  as  Margaret  was,  he  would  have 
gone  forward  all  the  same.  Meanwliile  his  repre- 
sentative, without  a  moment's  delay,  opened  his 
career  of  tyranny  and  blood.  His  first  act  was 
to  arrest  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  in 
manner  as  ci-afty  as  the  deed  was  ciiiel.  He  in- 
vited them  to  his  house  on  pretence  of  consulting 
with  them  respecting  a  citadel  which  he  meant  to 
erect  at  Antwerp.  When  the  invitation  reached 
these  noblemen,  they  wei-e  seated  at  a  banquet 
given  bj'  the  Pi-ior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
"  Take  the  fleetest  horse  in  your  stable,"  whispered 
the  prior  in  the  eai-  of  Egmont,  "  and  flee  from 
this  place."  The  infiituated  nobleman,  instead  of 
making  his  escape,  went  straight  to  the  palace  of 
the  duke.  After  the  business  of  the  citadel  had 
been  discussed,  the  two  counts  were  conducted  into 
separate  rooms.  "  Coimt  Egmont,"  said  the  captain 
of  the  duke's  guard,  "  deliver  yoiu-  sword  ;  it  is  the 
will  of  the  king."  Egmont  made  a  motion  as  if  he 
would  flee.  A  door  was  thro-i\-n  open,  and  he  was 
shown  the  next  apartment  filled  wth  Spanish  mus- 
keteers. Picsistance  was  vain.  The  count  gave 
up  his  sword,  saying,  '•  By  this  sword  the  cause  of 
the  king  has  been  oftener  than  once  successfidly 
defended."'     He  was  aonducted  uj>stairs  to  a  tem- 


iwraiy  pidson;  the  windows  were  closed;  the  walla 
were  hung  in  black,  and  lights  were  bui'ned  in  it 
night  and  day — a  sad  presage  of  the  yet  gloomier 
fate  that  awaited  him.  Count  Horn  v^-as  treated 
in  a  precisely  similar  way.  At  the  end  of  foui'teen 
days  the  two  noblemen  were  conducted,  under  a 
strong  guard,  to  the  Castle  of  Ghent.  At  the  same 
time  two  other  impoi-tant  an-ests  were  made — 
Bakkerzeel,  the  secretary  of  Egmont;  and  Straalen, 
the  wealthy  Bui'gomaster  of  Antwerp.^ 

These  ai-rests  sjjread  ten-or  over  the  whole 
country.  They  convinced  Eomanists  equally  with 
Protestants  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued  ^vas  one 
of  indisciiminate  oppression  and  violence.  Count 
Egmont  had  of  late  been,  to  say  the  least,  no  luke- 
warm friend  of  the  Government ;  his  secretary, 
Bakkerzeel,  had  signalised  his  zeal  against  Protes- 
tantism by  spilling  Protestant  blood,  yet  now 
both  of  these  men  were  on  the  road  to  the  scaffold. 
The  very  teiTor  of  Alva's  name,  before  he  came, 
had  driven  from  the  Low  Countries  100,000 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  dread  inspii-ed  by  the 
aiTests  now  made  compelled  20,000  more  to  flee. 
The  weavers  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  canied  to 
England  their  art  of  cloth-making,  and,  those  of 
Antwerp  that  of  the  silk  manufacture.  Nor 
was  it  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation  only 
that  sought  asylum  beyond  seas.  Thomas  TiUius 
foi-sook  his  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Bernard,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antwei-]),  and  repaired  to  the  Duchy 
of  Cleves.  There  he  threw  ofi"  his  frock,  manied, 
and  afterwards  became  pastor,  first  at  Haarlem,  and 
next  at  Delft.^ 

Every  day  a  deeper  gulf  opened  to  the  Nether- 
lands. The  death  of  the  two  Flemish  envoys,  the 
Marquis  of  Berghen  and  the  Baron  de  Montigny, 
was  immediately  consequent  on  the  departure  of  the 
duke  for  the  Low  Countries.  The  precise  means 
and  manner  of  their  destruction  can  now  never  be 
known,  but  occun-ing  at  this  moment,  it  combined 
■with  the  impiisonment  of  Egmont  and  Horn  in 
prognosticating  times  of  more  than  usual  calamity. 
The  next  measiue  of  Alva  was  to  ei'ect  a  new 
tribunal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
"  Council  of  Tumults,"  but  which  came  to  be 
kno^vn,  and  ever  ■n-ill  be  known  in  history,  by  the 
more  di-eadful  appellative  of  the  "  Council  of 
Blood."  Its  erection  meant  the  overthrow  of 
every  other  institution.  It  proscribed  all  the 
ancient  chai-ters  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  rights 
and  liberties  in    which  they  vested  the   citizens. 


-  Bentivoglio,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  3,  pp.  50,  51.    Hooft,  vol.  iv, 
pp.  150, 151.     Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  2S0. 
^  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  260. 
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The  Council  of  Tumults  assumed  absolute  and 
sole  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  gi-owing  out  of  the 
late  troubles,  in  opposition  to  all  other  law,  juris- 
diction, and  authority  whatsoever.  Its  work  was 
to  search  after  and  punish  all  heretics  and  traitors. 
It  set  about  its  work  by  first  defining  what  that 
treason  was  which  it  was  to  punish.  This  tribunal 
declared  that  "  it  was  treason  against  the  Divine 
and  human  Majesties  to  subscribe  and  present  any 
petition  against  the  new  bishops,  the  Inqiiisition,  or 
the  placards  ;  as  also  to  sufier  or  allow  the  exercise 
of  the  new  religion,  let  the  occasion  or  necessity  be 
what  it  would." '  Further,  it  was  treason  not  to  have 
opposed  the  image-breaking ;  it  was  treason  not 
to  have  opposed  the  field-jii'eachings;  it  was  treason 
not  to  have  opposed  the  presenting  of  the  petition 
of  the  Confederate  nobles;  in  fine,  it  was  treason  to 
have  said  or  thought  that  the  Tribunal  of  Tumults 
was  obliged  to  conform  itself  to  the  ancient  charters 
and  privileges,  or  "  to  have  asserted  or  insiiuiated 
that  the  king  had  no  right  to  take  away  all  the 
privileges  of  these  Proviiices  if  he  thought  fit,  or 
that  he  was  not  discharged  from  all  his  oaths  and 
promises  of  pardon,  seeing  all  the  inhabitants  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime,  either  of  omission  or  of 
commission."  In  short,  the  King  of  Spain,  in  this 
fulmination,  declared  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Countries  were  guilty  of  treason,  and  had 
incm-red  the  penalty  of  death.  Or  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  this  tremendous  tribunal,  with  memorable 
simplicity  and  pithiness,  put  it,  "the  heretical  in- 
habitants bi'oke  into  the  churches,  and  the  orthodox 
inhabitants  did  nothing  to  hinder  it,  therefore  they 
ought  all  of  them  to  be  hanged  together." - 

The  Council  of  Blood  consisted  of  twelve  judges ; 
the  majority  were  Spaniards,  and  the  rest  fast 
friends  of  the  Spanish  interest.  The  duke  himself 
was  president.  Under  the  duke,  and  occupying 
his  place  in  his  absence,  was  Vargas,  a  Spanish 
lawyer.  Vargas  was  renowned  among  his  country- 
men a.s  a  man  of  insatiable  greed  and  measureless 
cruelty.  He  it  was  wlio  proposed  the  compendious 
settlement  of  tlie  Netherlands  question  to  which 
we  have  just  refeired,  namely,  that  of  hanging  all 
the  inhabitants  on  one  gallows.  "  The  gangi-enc 
of  tlic  Netherlands,"  said  the  Sp.aniards,  "  has 
need  of  a  sharp  knife,  and  such  is  Vargas."'  This 
man  was  well  mated  with  itnothcr  Spaniai-d  neai-ly 
as  ciuol  .and  altogether  as  unsci-upulous,  Del  Rio. 
This  council  pronounced  what  sentences  it  pleased, 
and  it  permitted  no  appeal. 


■  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  260.    Meteren,  lib.  iii.,  p.  66. 
'  Hid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  261. 

'  Lo  Clerq,  Hist,  des  Provinces  Unies,  &o.,  torn,  i.,  livr.  ii., 
p.  U. 


It  would  be  both  wearisome  and  disgusting  to 
follow  these  men,  step  by  step,  in  then-  path  of 
blood.  Their  council-chamber  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  the  laii-  of  a  wild  beast,  mth  its 
precincts  covered  with  the  remains  of  victims.  It 
was  simply  a  den  of  murder ;  and  one  could  see  in 
imagination  all  its  approaches  and  avenues  soaked 
in  gore  and  strewn  with  the  mangled  carcases  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  subject  is  a 
horrible  one,  ixpon  which  it  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
dwell. 

All  was  now  ready  ;  Alva  had  erected  his 
Council  of  Blood,  he  had  distributed  his  soldiers 
over  the  country  in  such  formidable  bodies  as  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants,  he  was  erecting  a  citadel 
at  Antwerp,  forts  in  other  jilaces,  and  compelling 
the  citizens  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  instruments  of 
their  oppression ;  and  now  the  Low  Countries, 
renowned  in  former  days  for  the  mildness  of  their 
government  and  the  happiness  of  their  people, 
became  literally  an  Aceldama.  "We  shall  permit 
the  histoiian  Brandt  to  .summarise  the  hoiTors 
with  which  the  land  was  now  overspread.  "  There 
was  nothing  now,"  says  he,  "  but  imprisoning  and 
racking  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  people, 
and  oftentimes  too  without  any  previous  accusation 
against  them.  Infinite  numbers  (and  they  not  of 
the  Religion  neither)  that  had  been  but  once  or 
twice  to  hear  a  sermon  among  the  Reformed,  were 
put  to  death  for  it.  The  gallows,  says  the  Heer 
Hooft  in  his  history,  the  wheels,  stakes,  and  trees 
in  the  highways  were  loaden  -with  cai-cases  or  liuibs 
of  such  as  had  been  hanged,  beheaded,  or  roasted, 
so  that  the  air  which  God  had  made  for  the  respu'a- 
tion  of  the  living,  was  now  become  the  common 
grave  or  habitation  of  the  dead.  Every  day  pro- 
duced fresh  objects  of  pity  and  mourning,  and  the 
noise  of  the  bloody  passing-bell  was  contiiuially 
heard,  which  by  the  martyrdom  of  tliis  man's 
cousii:,  or  t'  other's  friend  or  brother,  rung  dismal 
peals  in  the  hearts  of  the  survivors.  Of  banish- 
ment of  persons  and  confiscations  of  goods  there 
was  no  end  ;  it  was  no  matter  whether  they  had 
real  or  personal  estates,  free  or  entailed,  all  was 
seized  upon  -vvithout  regarding  the  claims  of  credi- 
tors or  others,  to  the  unspeakable  prejudice  both  of 
rich  and  poor,  of  convents,  hospitals,  widows  and 
orphans,  who  were  by  knavish  evasions  deprived  of 
their  incomes  for  many  years." ^ 

Bales  of  denunciations  were  sent  in.  These  wei-o 
too  vohiminous  to  be  read  by  Alva  or  Vargas,  and 
were  remitted  to  the  other  councils,  that  still  re- 
tained a  nominal  existence,  to  be  read  and  reported 


*  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  261. 
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on.  They  knew  the  sort  of  report  that  was  expected 
from  them,  and  took  care  not  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  the  men  of  the  Blood  Council. 
With  shai-p  reiterated  knell  came  the  words, 
"Guilty:  the  gallows."  If  by  a  rare  chance  the 
accused  was  said  to  be  mnocent,  the  report  was 
sent  back  to  be  amended  :  the  recommendation  to 
death  was  always  carried  out  within  forty-eight 
liom-s.  This  bloody  harvest  was  gathered  all  over 
the  country,  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  fur- 
nLshing  its  group  of  \'ictinis.  To-day  it  Ls  Valen- 
ciemies  that  yields  a  batch  of  eighty-four  for  the 
stake  and  the  gallows ;  a  few  days  thereafter,  a 
miscellaneous  crowd,  amounting  to  ninety-five,  are 
brought  in  from  different  places  in  Flandei-s,  and 
handed  over  by  the  Blood  Council  to  the  scaflbld ; 
next  day,  forty-sLx  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maliiies 
are  condemned  to  die ;  no  sooner  are  they  disposed 
of  than  another  crowd  of  thirty-five,  collected  from 
various  localities  by  the  sleuth-hounds  of  the 
Blood  Council,  are  ready  for  the  fire.  Thus  the 
lionible  work  of  atrocity  went  on,  prosecuted 
with  unceasing  vigour  and  a  zeal  that  was  truly 
avrful. 

Shrovetide  (1568)  was  approaching.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Netherlands,  like  those  of  all 
Popish  coimtries,  were  wont  to  pass  this  night  in 
rejoicings.  Alva  resolved  that  its  songs  shoidd  be 
turned  into  howlmgs.  While  the  citizens  should 
be  making  nieriy,  he  would  throw  his  net  over 
all  who  were  known  to  have  ever  been  at  a 
field-preaching,  and  prepare  a  holocaust  of  some 
thousand  heads  fittingly  to  celebrate  the  close  of 
"  Holy  Week."  At  midnight  his  mjTmidons  were 
sent  forth  ;  they  burst  open  the  doors  of  all  sus- 
pected persons,  and  dragging  them  from  theii'  beds, 
hauled  them  to  prison.  The  number  of  an-e.sts, 
however,  did  not  answer  Alva's  expectations  ;  some 
had  got  timely  warning  and  had  made  then-  escape; 
those  who  remained,  having  but  little  heart  to 
rejoice,  were  not  so  much  ofl'  their  guard,  nor  so 
easy  a  prey,  as  the  officers  expected  to  find  them. 
Alva  had  enclosed  only  500  disciples  or  favourers 
of  the  Gospel  in  his  net — too  many,  alas  !  for  such 
a  fate,  but  too  few  for  the  vast  desii-es  of  the  per- 


secutor.     They   were,   of  coui-se,   ordered  to  the 
scaflbld.' 

Ten-or  was  chasing  away  the  inhabitants  in 
thousands.  An  edict  was  issued  threatening  severe 
penalties  against  all  caniei-s  and  ship-masters  who 
should  aid  any  subject  of  the  Netherlands  to 
escape,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual  in  checking  the 
emigration ;  the  cities  were  becoming  empty,  and 
the  land  comparatively  depopulated.  Neverthe- 
less, the  persecution  went  on  with  unrelenting  fury. 
Even  Viglius  counselled  a  little  lenity ;  the  Pope, 
it  is  said,  alai-med  at  the  Lssue  to  which  mattere 
were  tending,  was  not  indisposed  to  moderation. 
Such  advLsei-s  ought  to  have  had  weight  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  but  Philip  refused  to  listen  even  to 
them.  Vargas,  whom  he  consulted,  declared,  of 
course,  for  a  continuance  of  the  pereecution,  telling 
his  sovereign  that  in  the  Netherlands  he  had  found 
a  second  Indies,  where  the  gold  was  to  be  had 
without  even  the  ti-ouble  of  digging  for  it,  so 
numerous  were  the  confiscations.  Thus  avarice 
came  to  the  aid  of  bigotry.  Philiii  next  submitted 
a  "Memorial  and  Piepresentation"  of  the  state  of 
the  Low  Countries  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
craving  the  judgment  of  the  Fathers  upon  it.  After 
deliberating,  the  inquisitors  pronoiuiced  their  de- 
cision on  the  16th  of  Febniaiy,  1568.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that,  "  with  the  exception  of  a  select  list 
of  names  which  had  been  handed  to  them,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  were  heretics  or 
abettors  of  here.sy,  and  so  had  been  guilty  of  the 
Clime  of  high  treason."  On  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  Philip  confirmed  this  sentence  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  in  which  he  commanded  the  decree 
to  l3e  can-ied  into  immediate  execution,  without 
favour  or  respect  of  pei-sons.  Tlie  King  of  Spain 
actually  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  a  whole 
nation.  We  behold  him  erecting  a  common  scaf- 
fold for  its  execution,  and  digging  one  vast  gi-ave 
for  aU  the  men,  and  women,  and  children  of  the 
Low  Coimtries.  "Since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,"  says  Brandt,  "  men  have  not  seen  or  heard 
any  parallel  to  this  horrible  sentence."' 


1  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  263. 


-  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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WILLIAM    UXFURLS    HIS    STANDARD EXECUTION'   OF   EGMONT   AND    HORN. 


VTilliam  cited  by  the  Blood  Cotmcil — His  Estates  Confiscated — Solicited  to  Unfurl  the  Standard  against  Spain— Funds 
raised — Soldiers  Enlisted — The  War  waged  in  the  King's  Name— Louis  of  Nassau — The  Invading  Host  Marches 
—Battle  at  Dam— "Victory  of  Count  Louis— Eage  of  Alva — Executions— Condemnation  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn— Sentence  intimated  to  them — Egmont's  Conduct  on  the  Scaffold — Executed — Death  of  Count  Horn — Battle 
of  Gemmingen— Defeat  of  Count  Louis. 


The  Prince  of  Orange  had  fled  from  the  Nether- 
lands, as  we  liave  ah-eady  seen,  and  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  estates  of  Nassau.  Early  in  the  year 
1568  the  Duke  of  Alva  cited  him  to  appear  before 
the  Council  of  Blood.  It  was  promised  that  the 
greatest  lenity  would  be  sliown  him,  should  be  obey 
the  summons,  but  William  was  far  too  sagacious  to 
walk  into  this  ti-ap.  His  brother  Louis  of  Nassau, 
his  brother-in-law  Count  van  den  Berg,  and  the 
Counts  Hoogstraaten  and  Culemberg  were  sum- 
moned at  the  same  time ;  thrice  fourteen  days  were 
allowed  them  for  putting  in  an  appearance ;  should 
they  foil  to  obey,  they  were,  at  the  expii'ation  of 
that  period,  to  incur  forfeiture  of  their  estates  and 
perjietual  bani.shment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  noblemen  did  not  respond  to  Alva's  citation, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  their  estates  were  con- 
fl.scated,  and  sentence  of  banishment  was  recorded 
agjiinst  them. 

Had  they  succeeded  in  ensnaring  William  of 
Omnge,  the  joy  of  Philip  and  Alva  would  have 
been  unbounded.  His  sagacity,  hLs  strength  of 
character,  and  his  influence  with  hLs  countrymen, 
made  his  capture  of  more  importance  to  the  success 
of  their  designs  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Flemish  nobility.  Their  mortification,  when  they 
found  that  he  had  escaped  them,  was  therefore 
extreme.  His  figin-e  rose  menacingly  before  them 
in  their  closets ;  he  disturbed  all  their  calculations  ; 
for  while  this  sagacio\is  and  danntless  friend  of  his 
country's  liberties  was  at  large,  they  coidd  not  be 
Bui-e  of  reteining  theu-  hold  on  the  Netherlands, 
their  pi-ey  might  any  day  be  wrested  from  them. 
But  though  his  person  had  escaped  tliem,  his 
property  wa,s  within  their  reach,  and  now  his 
numerous  estates  in  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  confiscated,  their  revenues  appropriated 
for  the  uses  of  Philip,  and  his  eldest  son.  Count 
van  Buren,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  and  at  the  time  a 
Student  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  was  seized  a-s 
a  hostage  and  can-ied  off  to  Spain. 

There  was  but  one  man  to  whom  the  inhabitants, 
m  the  midst  of  tlieir  ever-.iccumulating  misery  and 


despair-,  could  look  with  the  smallest  hope  of  de- 
liverance. That  was  the  man  whom  we  have  just 
seen  stripped  of  his  property  and  declared  an  outlaw. 
The  eyes  of  the  exiles  abroad  were  also  turned  to 
William  of  Orange.  He  began  to  be  earnestly 
importuned  by  the  refugees  in  England,  in  Gei-- 
manj',  in  Cleves  and  other  parts,  to  unfurl  the 
standard  and  strike  for  his  coimtiy's  liberation. 
William  wished  to  defer  the  enterjirise  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  Spain  involved  in  war  with  some  other 
nation,  when  it  would  be  more  easy  to  compel  her 
to  let  go  her  hold  upon  the  unhappy  Netherlands. 
But  the  exiles  were  importunate,  for  their  numbers 
were  being  daily  sw^elled  by  the  new  horrors  that 
were  continually  darkening  their  native  country. 
William  therefore  resolved  to  delay  no  longer,  but 
instantly  to  gii-d  himself  in  obedience  to  the  cry 
from  so  many  countries,  and  the  yet  louder  cry, 
though  expressed  only  in  gi-oans,  that  was  coming 
to  him  from  the  Netherlands. 

His  fii-st  care  was  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
and  soldier.?.  He  could  not  begin  the  war  with  a 
less  sum  in  hand  than  two  hundred  thousand 
florins.  The  cities  of  Antwerp,  Haarlem,  Amster- 
dam, and  others  contributed  one-half  of  that  sum ; 
the  refugee  merchants  in  London  and  elsewhere 
subscribed  largely.  His  brother.  Count  John  of 
Nassau,  gave  a  considerable  sum ;  and  the  prince 
himself  completed  the  amount  needed  by  the  sale 
of  his  plate,  furniture,  tapestr}-,  and  jewels,  which 
were  of  gi-eat  value.  In  this  way  were  the  funds 
provided. 

For  troops  the  chief  iclianccof  WOliam  was  on 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  He  represented 
to  them  the  danger  with  which  their  own  prosperity 
and  liberties  would  be  men.aced,  should  the  Nether- 
lands be  occuj)ied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  trade 
destroyed  by  the  foreign  occupation  of  the  sea-board, 
and  the  conversion  of  its  great  connnercial  cities  into 
camps.  The  German  princes  were  not  insensil-)lc  to 
tlieso  considerations,  and  not  only  did  they  advance 
him  sums  of  money — they  winked  at  his  levy- 
ing recruits  within  their  ten-itories.     He  reckoned, 
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too,  on  receiving  help  from  the  Huguenots  of 
France ;  nor  would  the  Protestant  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, he  trusted,  be  lacking  to  liim  at  this  crisLs. 
He  could  confidently  reckon  on  the  Flemish  refugees 
scattered  all  over  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
They  had  been  wairiors  as  well  as  traders  in  their 
own  country,  and  he  could  rely  on  their  swelling 
liis  ranks  with  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers.  With 
these  resources— how  diminutive  when  compared 
with  the  treasui-es  and  the  armies  of  that  Power  to 
which  he  was  thro^ving  down  the  gage  of  battle  ! — 
WUliam  resolved  on  beginning  his  gi-eat  struggle. 

By  a  fiction  of  loyalty  this  war  against  the 
king  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  king.  William 
unfurled  his  standard  to  drive  out  the  Spaniards 
from  Pliilip's  dominions  of  the  Netherlands,  in  order 
that  he  might  serve  the  interests  of  the  king  by 
saving  the  land  from  litter  desolation,  the  inhabit- 
ants from  dire  slavery,  the  charters  and  privileges 
from  extinction,  and  religion  from  utter  overthrow. 
He  gave  a  conmiission  to  his  brother,  dated  Dillen- 
burg,  6th  April,  1568,  to  levy  troops  for  the  war 
to  be  waged  for  these  objects.  Louis  of  Nassau 
was  one  ef  tlie  best  soldiers  of  the  age,  and  had  the 
cause  as  much  at  heart  as  the  prince  himself.  The 
count  was  successful  in  raising  le^des  in  the  north 
of  Germany.  The  motto  of  his  arms  was  "  The 
freedom  of  the  nation  and  of  conscience,"  and 
blazoned  on  his  banners  were  the  words  "  Victory 
or  death."' 

Besides  the  soldiers  recruited  in  the  north  of 
Germany  by  Count  Louis,  levies  had  been  raised  in 
Fi-ance  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  liberating  army  should  enter  the 
Netherlands  at  four  points.  One  division  was  to 
march  from  the  south  and  enter  by  Artois;  a 
second  was  to  descend  along  the  Meuse  from  the 
east;  Count  Louis  was  to  attack  on  the  north;  and 
the  piince  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of 
liberators,  was  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  occupying  Brabant.  The  attacking  forces 
on  the  south  and  east  were  repulsed  with  great 
.slaugliter ;  but  the  attack  on  the  north  under  Count 
Louis  was  signally  successful. 

On  the  2-lth  April,  1.568,  the  coimt  entered  the 
Provinces  and  advanced  to  Dam,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Dollart,  the  site  of  thiity-three 
villages  till  drowned  in  a  mighty  inundation  of  the 
ocean.  Troojjs  of  volunteers  were  daily  joiuing  his 
standard.  Here  Count  Aremberg,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Alva  with  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Sardinian 
troops  to  oppose  him,  joined  battle  with  him.  The 
Count  of  Nassau's  little  army  was  strongly  posted. 

'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 


On  the  right  was  placed  his  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Count  Adolphus.  On  the  left 
his  main  army  was  defended  by  a  hill,  on  which  he 
had  planted  a  strong  band  of  musketeei-s.  A 
wood  and  the  walls  of  a  convent  guarded  his  rear ; 
while  in  front  stretched  a  mcrass  full  of  pits  from 
which  peat  had  been  diig.  When  the  Spaniards 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  two  little 
squares  on  the  eminence,  they  were  impatient  to 
begin  battle,  deeming  it  impossible  that  raw  levies 
could  mthstand  them  for  a  moment.  Theii-  leadei', 
who  knew  the  nature  of  the  gi-ound,  strove  to 
restrain  their  ardour,  but  in  vain ;  acciLsations  of 
treachery  and  cowardice  were  hurled  at  him.  "Let 
us  march,"  said  Ai-emberg,  his  anger  kindled,  "  not 
to  victory,  but  to  be  overcome."  The  soldiers  rushed 
into  the  swamp,  but  though  now  sensible  of  their 
error,  they  could  not  retreat,  the  front  ranks  being 
pushed  forward  by  those  in  the  rear,  tUl  they  were 
fairly  under  the  enemy's  fire.  Seeing  the  Spaniards 
entangled  in  the  mud,  Coimt  Louis  attacked  tliem 
in  front,  while  his  brother  broke  in  upon  their 
flank  ^vith  the  cavalry.  The  musketeers  jxiured 
in  their  shot  upon  them,  and  one  of  the  squares  of 
foot  wheeling  round  the  base  of  the  hill  took  them 
in  the  rear ;  thus  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  imable 
to  resist,  the  Spanish  host  was  cut  in  pieces.  Both 
Adolphus,  brother  of  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  Arem- 
berg, the  leader  of  the  Spaniards,  fell  in  the  battle. 
The  artillery,  baggage,  and  military  chest  of  the 
Spaniards  became  the  booty  of  the  conqueror.s." 

This  issue  of  the  affair  was  a  gi-eat  blow  to 
Alva.  He  knew  the  eflfect  which  the  prestige 
of  a  first  victory  was  sure  to  have  in  favour  of 
William.  He  therefore  hastened  his  measure.?  that 
he  might  march  against  the  enemy  and  inflict  on 
him  summary  vengeance  for  ha'S'ing  defeated  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Sjjain.  The  firet  buret  of  the 
tyrant's  rage  fell,  however,  not  on  the  patriot  aimy, 
but  on  those  unhappy  persons  who  were  in  prison  at 
Brussels.  Nineteen  Confederate  noblemen,  who  had 
been  condemned  for  high  treason  by  the  Coimcil  of 
Blood,  were  ordered  by  Alva  for  immediate  execu- 
tion. They  were  all  beheaded  in  the  hoi-se-market 
of  Brussels.  Eight  died  as  Roman  Catholics,  and 
their  bodies  received  Christian  burial ;  the  remain- 
ing eleven  professed  the  Reformed  faith,  and  theii' 
heads  stuck  on  poles,  and  their  bodies  fastened  to 
stakes,  were  left  to  moulder  in  the  fields.'  The 
next  day  four  gentlemen  sufiered  the  same  fate. 
Coimt  Culemberg's  house  at   Brussels   was   i-azed 


■  Bontivoglio,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  3,  p.  52.      Strada,  lib.  vii. 
Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 
^  Strada,  lib.  vii. 
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to  the  grouTid,  and  iii  the  centre  of  the  desolated 
site  a  placard  was  set  up,  announcing  that  the  ill- 
omened  spot  had  been  made  an  execration  because 
the  great  "  Beggar  Confederacy  "  agaijist  king  and 
Church  had  been  concocted  here.  These  minor 
tragedies  but  lieraldod  a  gi-eater  one. 

The  last  hours  of  Counts  Egniont  and  Horn  were 
now  come.  They  had  lain  nine  months  in  the 
CiX-stle  of  Ghent,  and  conscious  of  entire  loyalty  to 
the  king,  they  had  not  for  a  moment  apprehended 
a  fatal  issue  to  their  cause  ;  but  both  Philip  and 
Alva  had  from  the  first  determined  that  they  should 
die.  The  secretary  of  Egmont,  Bakkerzeel,  was 
subjected  to  the  torture,  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
from  him  condemnatory  matter  against  his  master. 
His  tormentors,  however,  failed  to  extract  anything 
from  him  which  they  could  use  against  Egmont, 
whereat  Alva  was  so  enraged  that  he  ordered  the 
miserable  man  to  be  puUed  in  pieces  by  wild  horses. 
Tlie  condemnation  of  the  imfoi-t>inate  noblemen  was 
proceeded  with  all  the  same.  They  were  brought 
from  Ghent  to  Brussels  under  a  sti-ong  escort. 
Alva,  taking  up  one  of  the  blank  slips  with  Philip's 
signature,  of  which  he  had  brought  a  chestful  from 
Spain,  drafted  upon  it  the  sentence  of  Egmont,  con- 
demning liim  to  be  beheaded  as  a  traitor.  The 
same  formality  was  gone  through  against  Count 
Horn.  The  main  accusation  against  these  noble- 
men was,  that  they  had  been  privy  to  the  Con- 
federacy, which  had  been  formed  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  and  edicts  ;  and  that 
they  Iiad  met  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Den- 
dermonde,  to  deliberate  about  opposing  the  entrance 
of  the  king's  army  into  the  Netherlands.  They 
knew  indeed  of  the  Confederacy,  but  they  had  not 
been  membei'S  of  it;  and  as  regarded  the  conference 
at  Dendermonde,  they  had  been  present  at  that 
meeting,  but  they  had,  as  our  readei-s  will  remem- 
ber, tlisapproved  and  opposed  the  proposition  of 
LouLs  of  Nass.au  to  unite  their  endeavours  against 
the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  troops  into  Flandere. 
But  innocence  or  guilt  were  really  of  no  account  to 
,  the  Blood  CouncU,  when  it  had  fixed  on  the  victim 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  two  counts  were  roused  from 
sleep  at  midnight,  to  have  the  sentrnce  of  death  in- 
timated to  them  by  the  Bishop  of  Ypres. 

At  eleven  o'clock  of  the  following  day  (5th  of 
May)  they  were  led  to  execution.  The  scaflbld  had 
boen  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square  of 
Brussels,  standing  hard  by  if  not  on  the  identical 
spot  where  the  stake  of  the  fii'st  martyra  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Nethei-lands  ha<l  been  set  up. 
It  was  covered  with  black  cloth ;  nineteen  com- 
panies of  soldiers  kept  guard  around  it ;  a  vast 
assembly    occupied    the    space    beyoml,    and    the 


^vindows  of  the  houses  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tatoi-s,  among  whom  was  Alva  himself,  who  liad 
come  to  witness  the  tragedy  of  his  own  oi-deiing. 
Count  Egmont  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  scaffold, 
accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  He  had 
walked  thither,  reciting  the  51st  Psalm  :  "  In  the 
multitude  of  thy  compassions,  O  GckI,  blot  out  all 
mine  iniquities,''  ic.  He  conducted  himself  with 
dignity  upon  the  scaffokL  It  was  vain  to  think  of 
addressing  the  .spectatoi-s  ;  those  he  wLshed  to  reach 
were  too  far  off  to  hear  him,  and  hLs  words  would 
have  fiillen  only  on  the  ears  of  the  Spanish  soldiei-s. 
After  a  few  minutes'  convei-sation  with  the  bi.shop, 
who  presented  him  with  a  silver  cross  to  ki.ss,  and 
gave  him  his  benediction,  the  count  put  off  his  black 
mantle  and  robe  of  i-ed  damask,  and  taking  the 
Cross  of  the  Golden  Fleece  from  his  neck,  he  knelt 
do^vn  .and  put  his  head  on  the  block.  Joinin 
hands  as  if  in  the  act  of  supplication,  he  cri 
aloud,  "  O  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit."  Thereupon  the  executioner  emerged  from 
underneath  the  scaffold,  where  tUl  that  moment  he 
had  been  concealed,  and  at  one  blow  severed  his 
head  from  his  body. 

Count  Horn  was  next  led  upon  the  scaffold. 
He  inquired  whether  Egmont  were  already  dead. 
His  eye  was  directed  to  a  black  cloth,  which  had 
been  hastily  thrown  over  the  trunk  and  severed  head 
of  that  nobleman,  and  he  was  told  that  the  remains 
of  Egmont  were  underneath.  "  We  have  not  met 
each  other,"  he  observed,  '■  since  the  day  we  were 
apprehended."  The  crucifix  pi-e.sented  to  him  he 
did  not  kiss  ;  but  he  kneeled  on  the  scaffold  to 
pray.  His  devotions  ended,  he  rose  up,  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  and  uttering  in  Latin  the  same 
exclamation  which  Egmont  had  used,  he  i-eceived 
the  stroke  of  the  sword.  The  heads  of  the  two 
counts  were  stuck  up  on  iron  poles  on  the  scaffold, 
between  burning  torches,  and  exhibited  till  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Tliis  horrible  deed  very  much 
deepened  the  detestation  and  abhoiTence  in  which 
both  Philip  and  Alva  were  held  by  the  Nether- 
landers.' 

The  dismal  tragedy  ended,  Alva  was  at  liberty 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  war.  He  set  out  from 
Brussels  with  an  army  of  12,000  foot  and  3,000 
hoi-se  to  meet  Louis  of  Na.ssau.  He  came  up  with 
him  (14th  of  July,  1.568)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Groningen.  On  the  approach  of  the  duke.  Count 
Louis  retreated  to  the  small  towii  of  Gemmingen 
on  the  Ems,  where  he  encamped.  His  position 
was  not  unlike  that  in  which  he  had  joined  battle 
with     Aremberg,     being     strongly     defended     by 

'  Strada,  lib.  vii.    Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 
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morasses  and  swamps.  The  soldiers  imder  him 
were  somewhat  inferior  in  nnmbei-s,  but  far  more 
inferior  in  discipline,  to  the  troops  led  hj  Alva. 
But  Count  Louis  was  more  in  want  of  money  than 
men.  The  pay  of  his  soldiei-s  was  greatly  in  arrear, 
and  when  they  saw  the  Spaniards  approach,  and 
knew  that  a  battle  was  imminent,  they  refused  to 
fight  tm  firet  their  arrears  had  been  paid.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  mutinous  disposition  was  duly  can-ied 
to  Alva  by  spies,  and  he  accordingly  chose  that 


moment  to  attack.  Count  Louis  and  the  Flemish 
exiles  fought  bravely,  but  deserted  by  the  German 
mutineers,  they  were  compelled  at  last  to  retreat. 
The  Spanish  army  rushed  into  the  camp  ;  most  of 
the  Germans  who  had  refused  to  fight  were  put  to 
the  sword  ;  Count  Louis,  with  the  remains  of  his 
routed  host,  escaped  across  the  river  Ems,  and  soon 
thereafter,  in  company  with  Count  Hoogstraaten, 
he  set  out  for  Germany  to  join  his  brother,  the 
Prince  of  Orange.' 
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somewhat   tough."     The  executioner   struck,    and 
her  head  feU." 

A  month  after  (2.5th  of  September)  the  widow 
of  Egbert  van  Broekhuissen,  a  wine  merchant  at 
Utrecht,  was  beheaded.  Her  sentence  set  forth 
that  she  had  been  at  a  conventicle,  but  it  was 
strongly  iiimoured  that  her  real  ofience  was  one  on 
■wliich  the  judicial  record  was  silent.  One  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Coimcil  of  Blood  was  a 
customer  of  her  husband's,  and  was  said  to  be  deep 
in  lus  debt.  It  would  seem  that  the  judge  took 
this  way  of  paying  it,  for  when  the  effects  of  the 
widow  were  confiscated  for  the  king's  use,  the  ledger 
in  which  the  debt  was  posted  coidd  not  be  found.' 
About  the  same  time  three  persons  were  hanged 
at  Haarlem.  One  of  them  had  mutilated  an  image; 
another  had  been  a  soldier  of  Breilerode's,  the  Con- 
federate leader;  the  thiixl  had  written  a  poem,  styled 
the  Eecho,  satirising  the  Pope.  This  man  was  the 
father  of  eight  children,  whose  mother  was  <lead. 
HLs  own  mother,  a  woman  of  eighty  yeai-s,  earnestly 
interceded  that  he  might  be  spared  for  his  children's 
sake.  But  no  compassion  could  be  shown  him. 
His  two  companions  had  already  been  strangled ; 
Ms  own  foot  was  on  the  ladder,  when  a  sudden 
tumult  ai-ose  round  the  scaffold.  But  the  per- 
secutor were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their  prey. 


From  the  battle-field  of  Gemmingen,  Alva  went  on 
his  way  by  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  and  Bois-le-Duc 
to  Brassels,  instituting  inquiries  in  every  district 
thi-ough  which  he  passed,  touching  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late 
tiunults,  and  lea^dng  his  track  marked  throughout 
hy  halters  and  stakes.  At  Bois-le-Duc  he  passed 
sentence  on  sixty  refugees  whom  he  found  in  that 
town,  sending  some  to  the  gallows  and  othere  to 
the  fii-e.  Some  noblemen  and  councillors  of  Utrecht 
were  at  the  same  time  executed,  and  their  estates 
confiscated.  Many  in  those  days  perished  for  no 
other  crime  but  that  of  being  rich.  A  gentle- 
woman of  eighty-foiu"  yeai-s,  widow  of  Adam  van 
Dieman,  a  former  Burgomaster  of  Utrecht,  and 
who  had  received  under  her  roof  for  a  single  night 
the  minister  John  Arentson,  was  sentenced  to  die. 
When  the  day  came,  the  executioner  made  her  sit  in 
a  chair  till  he  should  strike  off  her  head.  Being  a 
Romanist  slie  knew  that  her  gi-eat  wealth  liad  as 
much  to  do  with  her  death  as  the  niglit's  lodging 
she  had  given  the.  Refoimetl  pastor,  for  when 
brought  upon  the  scaffold  she  a.sked  if  thei"e  was  no 
room  for  pardon.  The  officer  answered,  "  None." 
"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  the  brave  old 
lady ;  "  the  calf  is  fat,  and  must  therefore  be 
killetl."  Then  filming  to  the  executioner,  and 
jesting  playfully  on  her  great  age,  which  ought  to 
have  procured  her  respect  and  favour,  she  said,  "  I 
hope  your  sword  is  sharp,  for  you  will  find  ray  neck 


'  Strada,  lib.  vii.   Watson,  PWlip  //.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  329, 330. 
■  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  269,  270.  '  Ihid. 
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Tliey  hurried  ofi"  their  -v-ietim  to  the  burgomaster's 
chamber;  there  they  tied  him  to  a  ladder,  and 
having  strangled  him,  they  hung  up  his  corpse  on 
the  public  gallows  beside  the  other  two.  At  Delft, 
Herman  Schinkel,  one  of  the  lettered  printers  of 
those  days,  was  condemned  to  die  for  having  printed 
the  "  Psalm-book,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,"  or  short  confession  of  the  Christian 
doctrine    from    the    Latin  of  Beza.     He  made  a 


heretic  in  the  servant  than  in  the  master,  and 
threw  her  also  into  prison.  After  two  months  both 
of  them  were  condemned,  and  brought  out  to  be 
bumed.  As,  \s'ith  cheerful  and  constant  a.spect, 
they  were  being  led  to  the  scaffold,  some  of  their 
to'BTiswomen  forced  their  way  through  the  guards 
to  take  their  last  farewell  of  them.  Van  Kiden 
had  the  commiseration  shown  him  of  being  fii-st 
sti-angled,  and  then  committed  to  the  fire  ;  but  for 


powerful   defence  before  Hs  judges,  but  of  what      his  pious  maid-sei-vant  the  more  i^itiless  doom  was 


avail  was  it  for  innocence  and  justice  to  plead 
before  such  a  tribunal  1  He  composed  some  verees 
in  Latin  on  his  death,  wliich  he  sent  to  a  friend. 
He  wi-ote  a  letter  to  his  infant  son  and  daughters, 
breathing  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  ;  and  then 
he  yielded  up  his  life.' 

In  Brabant  and  Flanders  the  persecution  was 
still  more  severe.  At  Ghent,  Giles  de  Meyer,  the 
Reformed  pastor,  was  condemned  to  the  gallows. 
But  the  Spaniards  who  lay  there  in  garrison, 
deeming  this  too  good  a  death  for  the  heretical 
preacher,  changed  it  to  one  more  befitting  his 
demerits.  Puttiiag  a  gag  into  his  mouth,  and 
throwing  him  in,  bound  hand  and  foot,  among  a 
stack  of  faggots,  they  set  fii-e  to  the  heap  and 
burned  him.  Meyer  was  one  of  four  ministers 
who  all  sealed  their  doctrme  with  their  blood  in 
the  same  diocese.  In  the  towns  and  villages  around 
Ghent,  men  and  women  were  being  evei-y  day  hanged 
— some  simply  for  having  taught  children  to  sing 
psalms  ;  othei-s  for  havmg  two  yeare  before  given 
the  use  of  their  barns  for  sei-mon.  At  Bois-le-Duc, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1568,  116  men  and  three 
women  were  cited  by  toll  of  bell.  Every  few  days 
a  little  batch  of  prisoners  were  brought  forth,  and 
distributed  between  the  gallows  and  the  block,  on 
no  principle  that  one  can  see,  save  the  caprice  or 
whim  of  the  executioners.  Thus  the  altars  of  per- 
secution continually  smoked;  and  strangled  bodies 
and  headless  trunks  were  perpetually  Ijefore  the 
eyes  of  the  miserable  inhabitants. 

Peter  van  Kulen,  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  and  an 
elder  of  the  congregation  at  Breda,  was  thrown  into 
prison.  He  had  a  maid-servant,  a  fellow-disciple 
of  the  same  Lord  and  Master,  who  ministered  to 
him  in  his  bonds.  She  bi'ought  him  his  daily  meal 
in  the  prison ;  but  other  Bread,  which  the  guards 
saw  not,  she  also  conveyed  to  him — namely,  that 
destined  for  the  food  of  the  soul ;  and  many  a  sweet 
and  refreslung  repast  did  he  enjoy  in  his  dun- 
geon. His  faith  and  courage  were  thereby  greatly 
strengthened.  This  went  on  for  nine  months.  At 
last  the  giiai-ds  suspected  that  they  had  a  greater 

'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  271. 


reserved  of  being  burned  aUve.  This  woman  con- 
tinued to  encourage  her  master  so  long  as  he  was 
cajjable  of  understanding  her ;  when  her  words 
could  no  longer  be  useful  to  him,  she  was  heard  by 
the  bystanders,  "n-ith  invincible  corn-age,  magnifying 
the  name  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  flames." 

It  was  now  that  a  more  dreadful  instrument 
than  any  which  the  quick  invention  of  the  per- 
secutor had  yet  de^'ised,  was  brought  into  play  to 
prevent  the  martyi-s  speaking  in  their  last  moments. 
It  was  seen  how  memorable  were  w-ords  spoken 
in  circumstances  so  awful,  and  how  deep  they  sank 
into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  It  had  been  usual 
to  put  a  wooden  gag  or  ball  into  the  mouth  of  the 
pereon  to  be  burned,  but  the  ball  would  roll  out  at 
times,  and  then  the  martyi-  would  confess  his  faith 
and  gloi'ify  God.  To  prevent  this,  the  foUo'W'ing 
dreadfid  contrivance  was  resorted  to  :  two  small 
bits  of  metal  were  screwed  dow-n  upon  the  tongue  ; 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  was  then  .seared  with  a  red- 
hot  iron ;  instant  swelling  ensued,  and  the  tongue 
could  not  again  be  drawn  out  of  its  enclosure.  The 
pam  of  burning  made  it  wriggle  to  and  fro  in  the 
mouth,  yielding  "  a  hollow  sound,"  says  Brandt, 
"  much  like  that  of  the  brazen  bull  of  the  tyi-ant  of 
Sicily."  "Arnold  van  Elp,"  continues  the  liistorian, 
"  a  man  of  known  sincerity,  relates  that  whilst  he 
wa.s  a  spectator  of  the  martp-dom  of  some  who  were 
thus  tongue-tied,  he  heard  a  friar  among  the  crowd 
saying  to  his  companion,  '  Hark  !  how  they  sing  : 
should  they  not  dance  too  ? '  "^ 

Fi-om  this  horrible,  though  to  Alva  congenial, 
work,  the  viceroy  was  called  away  by  mtelligencc 
that  William  of  Orange  was  approaching  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  invade  Brabant.  To  open  the 
gates  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  soldiers,  William 
issued  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the 
war.  "  There  was,"  he  said.  "  no  resource  but 
arms,  unless  the  ancient  chartere  were  to  be  utterly 
extinguished,  and  the  country  itself  brought  to 
ruin  by  a  tyi-anny  exercised,  not  by  the  king  "  (so 
he  still  affected  to  believe),  "but  by  Spanish  coun- 
cilloi-s  in  the  king's  name,  and  to  the  destruction 
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of  tlie  king's  interest."  To  avert  this  catastrophe 
■vvas  he  now  in  arms.  The  cause,  he  affirmed,  was 
that  of  every  man  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  no 
Netherlander  '•  could  remain  neutral  in  this 
struggle  without  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  country." 
In  this  miUiifesto  the  prince  made  the  iii-st  public 
annoimcement  of  that  gi-eat  change  which  his  own 
religious  sentiments  had  undergone.  All  that  Ls 
noble  in  human  character,  and  heroic  in  himian 
achievemeut,  must  spring  from  some  gi-eat  truth 
realised  in  the  soul.  William  of  Orange  gave  a 
foreciist  of  liis  futm-e  career — his  luiselfish  devo- 
tion, Ids  imwearied  toil,  his  inextinguishable  hoiie 
of  his  comiti-y — when  he  avowed  in  this  manifesto 
liis  conviction  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformed 
Church  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of 
Goil  than  were  those  of  the  Roman  Chiu-ch.  This 
elevated  the  contest  to  a  higher  basis.  Hence- 
forward it  vi'as  no  longer  for  ancient  Flemish 
chartei-s  alone,  it  was  also  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science ;  it  allied  itself  with  the  gi'eat  movement  of 
the  human  soul  for  fieedom. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  advancing  from  Germany, 
crossed  the  Rhine  near  Cologne,  with  an  army,  in- 
cluding horse  and  foot,  not  exceeding  20,000. 
The  Spanish  host  was  equal  in  numbers,  but 
better  fiu-nished  with  military  stores  and  pro- 
visions. William  approached  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  which  he  cro.ssed,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
Alva,  by  a  bold  expedient,  to  which  Jidius  Cce.sar 
had  had  i-ecoiu-se  in  similar  circumstances.  He 
placed  his  cavalry  in  the  river  above  the  ford,  and 
the  force  of  the  cuiTcnt  being  thus  broken,  the 
army  was  able  to  efl'ect  a  passage.  But  Alva 
declined  battle.  He  knew  how  slender  were  the 
finances  of  William,  and  that  could  he  jirolong  the 
campaign  till  the  approach  of  winter,  the  prince 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  disbanding  his 
army.  His  tactics  were  completely  successful. 
Whichever  way  William  turned,  Alva  followed 
him  ;  always  straitening  him,  and  making  it  im- 
iws-sible  for  him  to  enter  any  fortified  town,  or  to 
find  provisions  for  his  army  in  the  open  countiy. 
The  autumn  wore  away  in  marches  and  coimter- 
marches,  Alva  .skilfully  avoiding  battle,  and  en- 
gaging only  in  .slight  skirmishes,  which,  bairen  of 
result  to  William,  were  profitable  to  tlie  Spanish 
general,  inasmuch  as  they  helped  to  consume  time. 
William  had  exjxxjted  that  Brabant  and  Flandei-s 
would  rise  at  the  sight  of  his  standards,  and  shake 
ofi"  tlie  Sjianish  yoke.  Not  a  city  opened  its  gates 
to  him,  or  lioLstcd  on  its  walls  the  flag  of  defiance 
to  the  tyrant.  At  liust  both  money  and  provisions 
failed  him.  Of  the  300,000  g\iil(lei-s  which  the 
Flemish    Protestanta    at    home    and    abroad    had 


undertaken  to  furnish  towards  the  deliverance  of 
the  country,  barely  12,000  were  forthcoming.  TTi's 
soldiei'S  became  mutinous,  and  the  priiwe  had  no 
idternative  but  to  lead  back  his  army  into  Germany 
and  there  disband  it.  The  Flemings  lost  far  moi'e 
than  William  did.  The  ofier  of  freedom  had  come 
to  their  gates  with,  the  banners  of  William,  but  they 
failed  to  perceive  the  hour  of  then-  opportiuiity. 
AN  ith  the  retreating  standards  of  the  Deliverer 
liljei-ty  also  departed,  and  Belgium  sank  down  imder 
the  yoke  of  Spain  and  Rome. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  not  a  little  elated  at  his 
success,  and  he  set  about  reai-ing  a  monument 
which  should  perpetuate  its  fame  to  after-ages.  He 
caused  the  cannon  taken  in  the  battle  of  Gem- 
mingen  to  be  melted,  and  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  himself  to  be  cast  and  set  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp.  It  pleasetl  Alva  to  be  represented  in 
complete  armotu-,  trampling  on  two  prostrate 
figiues,  which  were  variously  interpreted,  but  from 
the  petitions  and  axes  which  they  held  in  their 
hands,  and  the  symbolical  devices  of  the  Beggars 
himg  round  then-  necks,  they  were  probably 
meant  to  denote  the  image-breaking  Protestants 
and  the  Confederates.  On  the  pedestal  was  the 
following  inscription  in  Latin  :  "  To  the  most 
faithful  minister  of  the  best  of  kings,  Ferdinand 
Alvarez,  Duke  of  Alva,  Governor  of  the  Low 
Coimtries  for  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  who,  after 
having  extinguished  the  tumults,  exj^Ued  the 
rebels,  restored  religion,  and  executed  justice,  has 
established  jjeace  in  the  nation."  A  truly  modest 
inscription  !  The  duke,  moreover,  decreed  himself 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Brussels,  in  the  c;ithedral  of 
which  a  Te  Dcum  was  sung  for  his  victory.  Nor 
was  this  alL  Pius  V.  sent  a  special  ambassador  from 
Rome  to  congratulate  the  conqueror,  and  to  present 
him  with  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword,  as  the  sjjecial 
champion  of  the  Ptoman  Catholic  religion.  The 
sword  was  richly  set,  being  chased  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  was  presented  to  the  duke  by 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Mechlin,  in  church  after 
the  celebration  of  mass.  The  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  was  devoted  to  a  splendid  tournament,  the  place 
selected  for  the  .spectacle  being  the  same  square  in 
which  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  execution  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn  had  so  recently  been  enacted.' 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles  that  the 
pei-secuted  disciples  of  the  Go.spel  in  the  Nether- 
lands met  to  perfect  the  organisation  of  their 
Church.  A  .synod  or  ji-ssembly  was  at  this  time 
held  at  Embden,  at  wlxich  Ja.sper  von  Heiden,  then 
minister  at  Franken-deal,  presided.     At  this  synod 

'  StraJa,  lib.  vii.     Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  270. 
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rules  were  made  for  the  Loldiug  of  consistories  or 
kirk-sessions,  of  classes  or  presbyteries,  and  sj-nods. 
The  fii-st  article  of  the  constitution  ordained  for  the 
Netherland  Church  was  as  follows  : — "  No  Church 
shall  have  or  exercise  dominion  over  another ;  no 
minister,  elder,  or  deacon  shall  bear  rale  over 
another  of  the  same  degree ;  but  every  one  shall 
beware  of  liis  attempting  or  giving  the  least  cause 
of  suspicion  of  his  aiming  at  such  dominion."  "Tliis 
article,"  says  Brandt,  "  was  levelled  chiefly  at  the 
prelatic  order  of  Rome,  as  also  at  the  episcopacy 
established  in  some  of  the  coimtries  of  the  Refor- 
mation." The  ministei-s  assembled  signed  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  the  Nether- 
lands, "as  an  evidence  of  their  uniformity  in 
doctrine;"  as  also  the  Confession  of  the  Chm-ches 
of  France,  "to  show  their  imion  and  conformity 
with  thoin."     It  was  agreed  that  all  the  miiiLsters 


then  absent,  and  all  who  should  thereafter  be 
admitted  to  the  oflice  of  the  ministry,  should  be 
exhorted  to  subscribe  these  articles.  It  was  also 
agi-eed  that  the  Geneva  catechism  should  be  used 
in  the  French  or  Walloon  congi-egations,  and  the 
Heidelberg  catechism  in  those  of  the  Dutch ;  but 
if  it  happened  that  any  of  the  congregations 
made  use  of  any  other  catechism  agi-eeable  to  the 
"Word  of  God,  they  were  not  to  be  requii-ed  to 
change  it.'  While  Alva  was  scattering  and  burn- 
ing the  Netherland  Chiu'ch,  its  membei's,  regai-dless 
of  the  tjTant's  fury,  were  linking  themselves  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  a  scriptm-al  organisation. 
^Tiile  his  motto  was  "  Raze,  raze  it,"  the  founda- 
tions of  that  spiritual  edifice  were  being  laid 
deeper  and  its  walls  i-aised  higher  than  before. 

'  Bi-andt,  vol.  i.,  p.  2<)4. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    "  BKGGAES    OF   THE    SEA,"    AND   SECOND   CAMPAIGN    OF    ORANGE. 

Brabant  Inactive — Trials  of  the  Blood  Council— John  Hassels— Executions  at  Valenciennes— The  Year  1568— More 
Edicts— Individual  Martyrdoms— A  Martyr  Saving  the  Life  of  his  Persecutor— Burning  of  Four  Converted  Priests 
at  the  Hague- William  enters  on  his  Second  Campaign— His  Appeal  for  Funds— The  Refugees- Tlie  "  Beggars  of 
the  Sea"— Discipline  of  the  Privateer  Fleet— Plan  for  Collecting  Funds— EUzabeth—De  la  Marck— Capture  of 
BriU  by  the  Sea  Beggars— Foundations  laid  of  the  Dutch  Republic— Alva's  Fury— Bossu  Fails  to  Retake  Brill— 
Dort  and  Flushing  declare  against  Spain— Holland  and  Zealand  declare  for  William— Louis  of  Nassau  takes 
Mons— Alva  Besieges  it— The  Tenth  Penny— Meeting  of  the  States  of  Holland— Speech  of  St.  Aldegonde— Tolera- 
tion-William  of  Orange  declared  Stadtholder  of  Holland. 

William,  Piiiice  of  Orange,  liaviiig  consecrated  liis  sound  of  the  advancing  steps  of  tlicir  deliverer,  the 

life  to  the  gi-eat  sti-uggle   for   the    rights    of  con-  issue  would  have  been  far  differeut  from  what  it 

science,  earned   the   fii-st  offer  of  deliverance    to  was.     But  Brabant  saw  that  the  struggle  must  be 

Bi-abaut.       Had    its    great    and    powerful    cities  tremendous,    and,    rather  than  gird   itself   for    so 

heartily  entered  into  his  spirit,  and  risen  at  the  terrible  a  fight,  preferred  to  lie  still  iiigloriously  iu 


so 
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its  chains.  Sad  in  lieai-t  William  retired  to  a 
•distance,  to  await  wliat  fiirtlier  openings  it  might 
please  that  great  Power,  to  whose  service  he  had 
•consecrated  himself,  to  present  to  him. 

The  night  of  horrors  which  had  descended  on  the 
Low  Countries  continued  to  deepen.  The  triumph 
of  Alva,  instead  of  soothing  lum,  made  him  only 
the  more  intolerant  and  fierce.  There  came  new 
and  severer  edicts  from  Spain  ;  there  were  gathered 
yet  greater  crowds  of  innocent  men  for  the  gallows 
and  the  stake,  and  the  outflowing  tide  from  that 
doomed  shore  continued  to  roll  on.  A  hundred 
thousand  houses,  it  is  thought,  were  now  left  empty. 
Their  inmates  transpoi-ted  their  trade  and  handi- 
crafts to  other  nations.  Wives  must  not  correspond 
with  their  exiled  husbands ;  and  should  they  venture 
to  visit  them  in  their  foreign  asylum,  they  must 
not  return  to  their  native  land.  The  yontli  of 
Flanders  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  to  acquire  a 
foreign  tongue,  or  to  learn  a  trade,  or  to  study  in 
any  university  save  that  of  Rome. 

The  carelessness  with  which  the  trials  of  the 
Blood  Council  wei-e  conducted  was  .shockmg. 
Batches  were  sent  off  to  the  gallows,  including 
some  whose  cause  had  not  been  tried  at  all.  When 
such  were  inqmred  for  to  take  their  trial,  and  it 
was  found  that  their  names  had  been  inserted  in 
the  death-list,  and  that  they  had  been  sent  to  the 
gallows — a  discovery  which  would  have  startled 
and  discomposed  most  judges — the  news  was  very 
coolly  received  by  the  men  who  constituted  this 
terrible  tribunal.  Vargas  on  those  occasions  woidd 
console  his  fellow-judges  by  saying  that  "it  was  all 
the  better  for  the  souls  of  such  that  they  were  in- 
nocent." 

One  member  of  the  Blood  Council,  John  Hassels 
l)y  name,  was  accustomed  on  the  bench  to  sleep 
through  the  examinations  of  the  prisoners,  and 
■when  awakened  to  give  his  vote,  he  would  rub  his 
•eyes  and  exclaim,  "  To  the  gallows  I  to  the 
gallows  ! " '  In  Valenciennes,  in  the  space  of  thi-ee 
days,  fifty-seven  citizens  of  good  position  were 
beheaded.  But  Alva  wanted  more  than  their 
Ijlood.  He  had  boasted  that  he  would  make  a 
stream  of  gold,  three  feet  in  depth,  flow  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Spain,  and  he  proceeded  to  make 
^ood  his  words.  He  imposed  heavier  subsidies 
^ipon  the  inliabitants.  He  demanded,  firet,  the 
hundredth  penny  of  every  man's  estate ;  secondly, 
tlio  twentieth  pemiy  of  all  immovable  property; 
and,  thirdly,  the  tenth  penny  of  all  movable  goods. 
This  last  was  to  be  paid  every  time  the  goods  were 
sold.     Thus,  if  they  changed  hands  five  times  it  is 


'  "  Ad  patibulum,  ad  patibulum."    (Brandt.) 


clear  that  one-half  then-  value  had  passed  to  the 
Government ;  and  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  they 
changed  hands  ten  times,  their  entire  value  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  Government  tax.  Under  such 
a  law  no  market  could  be  kept  open ;  all  buying 
and  selling  must  cease.  ITie  Netherlandei's  lefused 
to  submit  to  the  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
bring  what  remained  of  then-  commerce  to  an  utter 
end,  and  so  defeat  itself  After  many  cajoleries  and 
threats,  Alva  made  a  vii-tue  of  necessity,  and 
modified  the  tax. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  record  of  the  year  1.568. 
Its  gloom  deepened  as  tlie  months  rolled-  on.  Fii-st 
came  the  defeat  of  Count  Louis,  and  the  overcast- 
ing of  the  fair  mornmg  of  a  hoped-for  deliverance 
for  the  miserable  Provinces.  Next  wei-e  seen  the 
scaffolds  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  of  many  othere 
among  the  more  })atriotic  of  the  Flemish  nobility. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  attempt 
of  William  to  emancijjate  Bi-abant,  and  with  it  the 
loss  of  all  his  funds,  and  many  thousands  of 
lives,  and  a  tightening  of  the  tyrant's  grasp  upon 
the  coirntry.  Wherever  one  tuiT-ed  one's  eye  tliere 
was  a  gibbet ;  wherever  one  planted  one's  foot 
there  was  blood.  The  cities  were  becoming  silent ; 
the  air  was  thick  with  terror  and  despair.  But  if 
1-568  closed  in  gloom,  1569  rose  in  a  gloom  yet 
deeper. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  .sword  of  per- 
secution was  still  further  sharpened.  There  came 
a  new  edict,  addressed  to  the  Stadtholders  of  the 
Pro\inces,  enjoining  that  "  when  the  Host  or  the 
holy  oil  for  extreme  miction  was  carried  to  sick 
people,  strict  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  be- 
haviour, coimtenance,  and  words  of  eveiy  person, 
and  that  all  those  in  whom  any  signs  of  iri'everence 
were  discovered  should  be  punished  ;  that  all  such 
dead  bodies  to  which  the  clergy  thought  fit  to  deny 
Christian  burial  and  the  consecrated  giound,  should 
be  thrown  out  on  the  gallows-field ;  that  notice  of 
it  should  be  given  to  him  (Alva),  and  their  estates 
registered ;  and  that  all  midwives  should  report 
every  bii-th  witliin  twenty-four  hours  after  the  child 
had  come  into  the  world,  to  the  end  that  it  might 
be  known  whether  the  children  were  baptised  after 
the  Roman  manner."-  The  canying  out  of  this 
order  necessitated  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of 
agents.  Spies  were  placed  at  the  eovnere  of  all  the 
streets,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  counte- 
nances of  the  jiassei-s-by,  and  pounce  on  those  whose 
looks  were  ill-favoured,  and  hale  them  to  prison. 
These  spies  were  nick-name<;l  the  "  Sevenpenny 
Men,"  because  the  wages  of  their  odious  work  was 
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paid  them  in  pieces  of  that  value.     Thus  the  gallows 
and  the  stake  continued  to  be  fed. 

The  crowd  of  martyrs  utterly  defies  enimieration. 
Many  of  them  were  of  low  estate,   as  the  world 
accoimts  it,  but  they  were  rich  in  faith,  noble  ia 
spirit,  and  heii-s  of  a  greater  kingdom  than  Philip's, 
though  they  had  to  pass  through  the  fii'e  to  receive 
possession  of  it.     The  deaths  of  all  were  the  same, 
yet  the  cu-cumstances  in  which  it  was  endured  were 
so  varied,  and  in  many  cases  so  peculiar  and  ti-agic, 
that  each  differs  from  the  other.     Let  us  give  a 
Teiy  few  examples.     On  the  8th  of  July,    1569, 
"William  Tavart  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution 
in  Antwerp,  in  order  to  undergo  death  bv  burning. 
While  his  executioners  were  binding  his  hands,  and 
putting  the  gag  into  his   mouth,  being  a  man  of 
eighty  yeai-s,  and  infirm,  he  fainted  in  their  hand.s. 
He  was  thereupon  can-ied  back  to  his  prison,  and 
drowned.     Another  martjr,  also  very  aged,  worn 
out  moreover  by  a  long  imprisonment,  was  kneeling 
on  the  faggots  in  prayer  before  being  bound  to  the 
stake.     The    executioner,   thinking    that    he    was 
spending  too  much  time  in  liLs  devotions,  rushed 
forward  to  raLse  him  up  and  put  liim  into  the  fire. 
He  found  that  the  old  man  was  dead.     The  martyr 
had  offered  up  his  life  in  intention,  and  his  gi-acious 
Master,  compa-ssionating  his  age  and  frailties,  had 
given   him  the   crown,  yet    spai-ed  him  the  agony 
of  the  stake.     Richard  Willemson,  of  Aspem,  being 
pureued  by  an  officer  of  the  Blood  Council,  was 
making    his    escai)e   on   the   ice.      The   ice    gave 
way,  and  the  officer  fell  in,  and  would  have  been 
di-owned  but  for  the  humanity  of  the  man  whom  he 
Was  pursuing,  who,  i>ercei\-uig  what  had  happened, 
turned  back,  and  stretching  out   his  hand,  at  the 
risk   of  being  himself  dragged  in,  pulled   out  his 
enemy.     The  magnanimous  act  touched  the  heart  of 
the  officer,  and  he  would    have   let   his   deliverer 
escape;  but  unhappily  the  burgomaster  happened 
to  come  up  at  the  moment,  and  calleil  out  sharply 
,  to  him,  "  Fulfil  your  oath."     Thereuiwn  he  seized 
the  poor  man  who  but  a  moment  before  had  saved 
his  life,  and  conducted  him  to  pri.son.     He  was  con- 
demned to  the  fire,  and  burned  without  the  walls  of 
Aspem,  on  the  side  next  to  Leei-dani.     While  at 
the  stake,  a  strong   east  wind  springing  up,  the 
flames  were  blown  away  from  the  upper  part  of 
his  body,  leaving  the  lower  extremities  expo.sed  to 
the  torment  of  a  slow  fire.      His  cries  were  heard 
as  far  as  Lcerdam.     In  this  fashion  was  ho  rewarded 
for  saving  his  enemy's  life  at  the  peril  of  his  own. 

About  tlic  same  time,  four  i>arish  priests  were 
degiwled  and  bumeil  at  the  H.igue.  Tlie  bishop 
first  clothing  them  with  their  mass-garments,  and 
then  stripping  them,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 


said,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  "  I  divest  you  of  the  robe- 
of  Righteousness."  "  Not  so,"  replied  one  of  the 
foiu- ;  "  you  divest  lis  of  the  robe  of  Um-ighteous. 
ness."  "  Nor  can  you,"  added  the  other  three, 
"  strip  us  of  our  salvation  as  you  strip  us  of  these 
vestments."  Whereupon  the  bishop,  with  a  grave 
countenance,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and  calling  on  God,  solemnly  declared  that  '-he 
believed  from  Ms  heart  that  the  Romish  religion 
was  the  most  certain  way  to  salvation."  '-'  You  did 
not  always  think  so,"  replied  Arent  Dirkson,  a  man 
of  seventy  years,  and  known  to  be  learned  and 
judicious  ;  "  you  knew  the  truth  formerly,  but  j-oii 
have  maliciously  rejected  it,  and  you  must  answer 
for  it  at  the  gi-eat  Day  of  Judgment."  The  words 
of  the  old  man  found  a  response  in  the  conscience 
of  the  apostate.  The  bishop  shook  and  trembled 
before  his  own  prisoner.  Nevei-theless  he  went  on 
with  the  condemnation  of  the  four  men,  delivering 
them  to  the  temporal  arm  with  the  usual  prayer 
that  the  magistrate  would  deal  tenderly  with  them. 
Upon  this,  the  gi-ey-haii-ed  pastor  again  burst  out, 
"  Quam  pharisaice  !  How  pharisaically  do  they 
treat  us  ! "  They  were  sent  back  to  prison.  The 
same  night  they  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  for 
their  mutual  consolation,  and  continued  till  break 
of  day  in  singing  psalms,  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrijj- 
tures,  and  in  prayer.  The  hour  of  execution  being 
come,  the  father  of  one  of  the  martyrs,  mingling  in 
the  crowd,  waited  till  his  son  should  pass  to  the 
stake,  that  he  might  whisper  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement. "  My  dear  son,"  said  he,  when  he 
saw  him  approach,  "  fight  manfully  for  the  crown 
of  everlasting  life."  The  guards  instantly  dragged 
the  old  man  away^  to  prevent  him  saying  more. 
His  sister  now  came  forwai-d,  and  spoke  to  him 
with  equal  courage.  "  Brother,"  cried  .she,  "  be 
constant ;  it  ^v•ill  not  last  long ;  the  gate  of  eternal 
life  is  open  for  you."  The  scene  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  spectators. 

A  burgher  and  bargeman  of  Amsterdam,  Gerrit 
C'ornelison  by  name,  was  one  day  brought  out  to 
be  burned.  In  prison  he  had  twice  been  tortured 
to  force  him  to  betray  his  associates,  but  no  pain 
could  overcome  his  constancy.  Turning  to  the 
people  at  the  stake,  he  cried,  "  Good  people, 
eternity  is  so  long,  and  our  suffering  here  is  so 
short,  and  yet  the  combat  is  very  sharp  and, 
cniel.  Alas  !  how  am  I  distressed  !  O  my  iTesh., 
bear  and  resist  for  a  little,  for  tliis  is  thy  last, 
combat."  This,  liLs  last  battle,  lie  fought  courage- 
ously, and  recei\ed  the  crown.' 

While   the.sc  humble  men   were  dyin"  for  their 
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faith,  Providence  was  preparing  in  high  quarters 
for  the  clt;liverance  of  the  cotintiy.  After  the  close 
of  his  fii-st  unsuccessful  campaign,  WDliam  of 
Orange  retired  for  a  short  time  to  France,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Jamac,  where  he  mt- 
nessed  the  disaster  which  there  befel  the  Huguenot 
arms.  It  seemed  as  if  a  thick  cloud  was  every- 
where gathering  above  the  Protestant  cause.  In 
a  few  months  he  was  recalled  by  his  friends  to 
Germany.  Disguising  himself  as  a  peasant,  and 
accompanied  by  only  five  attendants,  he  crossed  the 
French  lines,  traversed  Flanders  in  safety,  and 
reached  his  principality  of  Nassau.  He  there 
learned  all  that  had  passed  in  the  Netherlands 
during  his  aVisence.  He  was  told  that  every  day 
the  tyranny  of  Alva  waxed  greater,  as  did  also  the 
odium  in  which  both  his  person  and  government 
were  held.  The  luihappy  country  had  but  one  hope, 
and  if  that  should  misgive  it,  it  must  abandon  itself 
to  utter  desi>air.  That  hope  was  himself  From  all 
sides,  from  Eoman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants, 
from  tlie  exiles  abroad  and  from  the  suftei-ers  at 
home,  came  the  most  urgent  appeals  to  him  to  again 
unfurl  the  standard  of  battle.  He  had  consecrated 
his  life  to  the  defence  of  the  Refoi-med  religion,  and 
ihe  maintenance  of  liis  country's  liberties,  and  was 
ready  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  those  who  had 
no  human  help  save  in  his  wisdom  and  courage. 
But  he  recollected  what  had  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt,  and  before  un- 
sheathing the  sword  he  set  about  collecting  the 
sinews  of  wai\  William  had  already  all  but 
beggared  himself  in  his  attempt  to  break  the  yoke 
from  the  neck  of  the  Netherlands ;  his  plate  and 
jewels  and  furniture  had  all  been  sold  to  pay  his 
soldiers ;  his  paternal  estates  were  heavOy  burdened; 
he  would  give  what  remained  of  his  possessions, 
together  with  his  courage  and  blood,  in  promotion 
of  the  cause;  but  others  also,  at  home  and  abroad, 
must  contribute  both  their  money  and  their  blood, 
and  in  no  stinted  measure,  if  success  was  to  crown 
their  efforts.  William  took  the  first  step  by  fonn- 
ing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  raising  the  necessary 
funds. 

The  Flemish  refugees  in  London  and  other  parts 
had  united  together,  and  had  fitted  out  a  gi-eat 
number  of  armed  ^•essels.  These  they  sent  to 
cruise  on  the  English  and  Flemish  seas,  and  make 
prize  of  all  Spanish  ships  that  came  in  their  way. 
Tlieir  skill  and  daring  were  rewarded  bj'  numerous 
rich  captures.  As  the  growing  fuiy  of  Alva 
swelled  the  number  of  refugees  in  London  and  other 
cities,  so  did  the  strength  of  the  privateering  fleet 
continue  to  increase.  While  Alva  was  gathering 
his  taxes  on  land,  they  were  reaj)ing  a  rich  harvest 


at  sea.  They  scoured  the  English  Channel,  they 
hovered  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands,  and  preyed 
upon  the  merchandise  of  Spaia  These  eiiiLsers 
became  renowned  under  the  title  of  the  "  Sea 
Befcgara."  It  occurred  to  the  Pi-ince  of  Orange 
that  these  "  terrible  beggars  "  might  do  gogd  sers-ice 
in  the  cause  of  their  country's  emancipation  ;  and 
it  was  ultimately  an-anged  that  a  fifth  of  the  value 
of  all  the  pi-izes  which  they  made  should  be  given 
to  officers  appointed  by  William,  and  the  sum  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  war  of  liberation. 

Measures  were  at  the  same  time  adopted  to 
improve  the  morale  and  discipline  of  a  fleet  that 
was  becoming  the  terror  of  Alva  and  the  Spaniards. 
No  one  was  to  exercise  authority  in  it  save  those  to 
whom  WOliam  himself  should  gi'ant  commissions. 
Every  ship  was  to  caiTy  a  Protestant  minister  on 
board,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  regular 
religious  service  ;  and  no  one  who  had  ever  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  was  to  be  permitted  to  serve  in 
the  fleet.  The  ships  of  all  friendly  Powere  were  to 
pass  untouched,  and  Alva  and  his  adherents  only 
were  the  Sea  Beggars  to  regard  as  lawful  prey. 

At  the  same  time  the  prince  adopted  another 
method  of  improving  his  finances  in  prospect  of  the 
coming  war  of  independence.  Commissions  were 
given  to  the  Protestant  preachei-s,  who  traversed 
the  Provinces  in  disguise,  and  collected  money  from 
all  who  were  cEsafiected  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, or  inimical  to  the  Romish  religion.  None 
knew  so  well  as  they  to  whom  to  apply,  or  were  so 
able  by  their  eloquence  to  recommend  the  cause. 
William,  besides,  acquired  by  theii'  means  an 
intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dispositions 
of  all  classes  in  the  Netherlands.  Their  mission 
was  specially  successful  in  Holland  and  Zealand, 
where  the  Reformed  religion  had  made  gi-eater 
progress  than  in  the  southern  Provinces,  and  where 
the  people,  enjoying  the  natxu-al  defences  of  canals, 
rivers,  and  sea-friths,  felt  less  the  terror  of  the 
Spaniards.  On  these  grounds,  too,  William  re- 
solved to  seek  in  these  northern  parts  a  first 
footing  for  liis  enterprise.  While  these  mea- 
sures were  being  vigorously  prosecuted  in  Holland, 
a  trastworthy  agent,  Sonoy,  was  sent  to  canvass 
the  Governments  and  people  of  Germany,  ad- 
juring them  in  the  name  of  a  common  faith  and 
a  common  liberty  to  put  their  shoalder  to  the  great 
enterprise.  Not  a  whisper  of  what  was  in  pi-epara- 
tion  was  wafted  to  the  eare  of  Alva,  although  the 
prince's  designs  must  have  been  known  to  a  \'ast 
number  of  pei-sons,  so  universal  was  the  detestation 
in  wliich  the  tyrant  was  held.  Alva  himself  uncon- 
sciously helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  William,  and 
to  draw  tlovm  the  tiret  blow  of  the  "reat  conflict. 
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It  was  about  the  end  of  March,  1572,  and  the 
fleet  of  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  was  lying  off  Dover. 
Spain,  smarting  from  the  damage  that  these  daring 
sea-rovers  were  constantly  inflicting  on  lier  mer- 
chandise, complained  to  England  that  she  ojiened 
her  harboui-s  to  Flemish  pirates,  and  permitted 
the  goods  stolen  by  them  from  Spanish  subjects 
to  be  sold  in  her  dominions,  and  so  violated  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
crowns.  Elizabeth,  though  secretly  friendly  to  the 
Flemish  exiles,  was  yet  unwilling  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  Philip,  and  accordingly  she 
ordered  their  ships  to  quit  her  ports,  ^  and  forbade 
her  subjects  to  supply  provisions  to  their  crews. 
The  Sea  Beggars  instantly  weighed  anchor,  and  shot 
acro.s.s  the  German  Sea.  Half  famished  thej- 
an-ived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  and  sailed  up 
its  broad  channel  to  Brill.  The  fleet' was  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  de  la  Marok,  who  held  a 
commission  from  AViUiam  of  Orange.  Coming  to 
anchor  opposite  Brill,  De  la  Marck  sent  a  herald  to 
summon  the  town  to  surrender.  "  The  people," 
says  Sti-ada,  "  supposed  them  at  fii-st  to  be  mer- 
chantmen cast  upon  their  coast  bj'  storm,  but 
before  they  were  aware  they  brought  wai-,  not 
merchandise."-  Brill,  though  a  small  place,  was 
strongly  fortified,  but  the  summons  of  the  Beggars 
of  the  Sea  inspired  such  a  terror  that  the  magistrates 
fled,  and  were  followed  bj-  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
De  la  INIarck's  soldiers  battered  open  the  gates,  and 
having  entered  they  hoisted  their  flag,  and  took 
possession  of  Brill,  in  the  name  of  William  of 
Orange.  Thus  on  the  1st  of  April,  1572,  were  laid 
tlie  foundations  of  the  Free  Protestant  Holland, 
and  thus  was  opened  a  conflict  whose  coui-se  of 
thirty  yeai-s  was  to  be  marked  by  alternate  defeats 
and  triumphs,  by  the  tragedies  and  crimes  of  a 
colossal  tyj-anny,  and  the  lieroism  and  self-devotion 
of  a  not  less  colossal  virtue  and  patriotism,  till  it 
Kliould  end  in  the  ovcrthi-ow  of  the  mighty  Empire 
of  Spain,  and  the  elevation  of  the  little  temtory  of 
Holland  to  a  more  staljie  prosperity,  and  a  more 
enviable  gi-eatness  and  renown,  than  Philip's 
kingdom  could  boast  in  its  palmiest  days. 

Meanwhile  Alva  wa.s  giving  i-eins  to  a  fury  which 
had  risen  to  madness.  He  was  burning  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  efligj',  he  was  dragging  his  escutcheon 
through  the  streets  at  the  tails  of  hor.ses,  and  pro- 
claiming William  and  liis  oflspring  infamous  to  all 
posterity.  At  tlie  same  time  he  was  figliting  with 
the  inhabitants  aljout  "the  tenth  penny."  The 
consequences  of  enforcing  so  ruinous  a  tax,  of  whicli 
he  had  been  warned,  had  now  been  realised  :   all 
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buj-ing  and  selling  was  suspended  :  the  shops  were 
shut,  and  the  citizens  found  it  impossible  to 
purchase  even  the  most  common  necessaries. 
Thousands  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
the  towns  swarmed  with  idlers  and  beggars. 
Enraged  at  being  thus  foiled,  Alva  resolved  to  read 
the  shopkeejiers  of  Brussels  a  lesson  which  they 
should  not  soon  forget.  He  made  arrangements 
that  when  they  awoke  next  morning  they  should  see 
eighteen  of  the  leading  membei-s  of  their  fraternity 
hanged  at  the  dooi"s  of  their  own  shops.  The 
hangman  had  the  ropes  and  ladders  prepared  over- 
night. But  morning  brought  with  it  other  things 
t<3  occupy  Alva's  attention.  A  messenger  arrived 
with  the  news  that  the  gi-eat  Sea  Beggar,  De  la 
Marck,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of 
Brill,  and  that  the  standard  of  William  was  floating 
on  its  walls.  Alva  was  thunderstruck.'  The  duke- 
instantly  dispatched  Count  Bossu  to  retake  the- 
tov^^.  The  Spaniards  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Brill  and  began  to  batter  them  with  their  cannon. 
A  carpenter  leaped  into  the  canal,  swam  to  a  sluice- 
and  with  his  axe  hewed  it  open,  and  let  in  the  sea.. 
The  rising  waters  compelled  the  besiegers  to  remove- 
to  the  south  side  of  the  towii,  which  chanced  to  be 
that  on  which  De  la  Marck  had  planted  his  largest 
cannon.  While  the  Spaniards  were  thundering  at 
this  gate,  La  Marck's  men,  issuing  out  at  the 
opposite  one,  and  rowing  to  the  Spanish  ships,  set 
fire  to  them.  Wlien  the  Spaniards  saw  their  ships 
beginning  to  blaze,  and  marked  the  waves  steadily 
rising  round  them,  they  were  seized  with  panic,  and 
made  a  hasty  retreat  along  the  dyke.  Many 
perished  in  the  waves,  the  rest  escai:)Lng  to  the  fleet 
crowded  into  the  vessels  that  remained  unVturned, 
weighed  anchor  and  set  sail.  The  inhabitants  who 
had  fled  at  the  fir.st  surprise  now  returned,  their 
names  were  registered,  and  all  swore  allegiance 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  Stadtholder  for 
Phili]\  * 

Misfoi-tune  continued  to  dog  the  steps  of  the 
Spaniard.s.  Bossu  led  his  troojjs  toward  Dovt,  but 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  lioanl  of  the  capture  of 
Brill,  closed  their  gates  against  him.*^  He  next 
took  his  way  to  Rotterdam.  There  too  liis  demand 
for  admission  to  a  garrison  in  the  king's  name  was 
met  with  a  refusal.  The  crafty  Spaniard  had  re- 
course to  a  stratagem.  He  asked  leave  for  his 
companies  to  pass  through  one  by  one  ;  this  waa 
given,  but  no  .sooner  had  the  first  company  entered 
than   Bos.su,  regardless  of  liis   promise,  made  his 


'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  295. 
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soldiers  keep  open  the  gates  for  his  whole  army. 
The  citizens  attempted  to  close  the  gates,  but  were 
hewn  down  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  giving  loose  to  their 
fury,  spread  themselves  over  the  city,  and  butchered 
400  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sanguinary  and 
brutal  ravages  which  Bossu's  soldiers  inflicted  on 
Rotterdam  had  nearly  as  great  an  effect  as  the 
capture  of  Brill  in  spreading  the  spirit  of  revolt 
over  Holland. 

Flushing,  an  important  town  from  its  position  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  was  the  next  to  mount 
the  flag  of  defiance  to  the  Spaniards.  Tliey  drove 
out  the  gaiTLSon  of  Alva,  and  razed  the  foundations 
of  a  citadel  which  the  governor  was  prepaiing  as 
the  chain  wherewith  to  bind  them.  Next  day  the 
Spanish  fleet  appeared  in  their  harbour  ;  the  citizens 
were  deliberating  in  the  market-place  when  a 
drunken  fellow  proposed,  for  three  guildei-s,  to  mount 
the  ramparts,  and  fire  one  of  the  gi-eat  guns  upon 
the  ships.  Tlie  effect  of  that  one  unexpected  shot 
was  to  strike  the  Spaniards  vrith  panic.  Tliey  let 
slip  their  cables  and  stood  out  tc  sea. 

Two  hundred  years  afterwards  we  find  Flushing 
eommemoi-ating  its  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of 
Alva.  The  minutes  of  the  consistory  inform  us 
"  that  the  ministei",  Justus  Tgeenk,  preached  [April 
.5th,  1772]  in  commemoration  of  Flushing's  deliveiy 
from  Spanish  tyi"anny,  which  was  stopped  here  on 
the  6th  April,  1572,  when  the  citizens,  unassLsted 
and  unsupported  by  any  foreign  Power,  di-ove  out 
the  Walloons  and  opened  their  gates,  and  laid  the 
comei'-stone  of  that  singidar  and  always  remarkable 
revolution,  which  placed  seven  small  Provinces  in 
a  state  of  independency,  in  despite  of  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Philip  II.,  then  the  most  powerful 
monarch  in  Europe."  The  Sunday  after  (April  1 2th), 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed,  and  "  at  the  table," 
say  the  minutes,  was  used  "a  silver  chalice,"  the 
pi-operty  of  the  burgomaster  E.  Clyrer,  "  wherein 
two  hundred  yeai-s  ago  the  Protestants  in  this  town 
had,  for  the  firet  time,  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  a  cellar  here  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Market,  on 
account  of  the  um-elenting  persecution."' 

In  a  few  months  all  the  more  important  towns 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  followed  the  example  of 
Brill  and  Flushing,  and  hung  out  upon  their  walls 
the  standawl  of  the  man  in  whom  they  recognised 
theii-  delivei-er.-  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Gouda,  Horn, 
Alkmaar,  Enkhuizen,  and  many  othei-s  broke  their 
chain.  No  soldier  of  the  prince,  no  sea-rover 
of  De  la  Marck's  incited  them  to  revolt :  the 
movement  was  a  thoroughly  spontaneous  one  ;  it 


'  Steven,  Hist.  Scottish  Church,  Rotterdam,  p.  304 
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originated  with  the  citizens  themselves,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  cherished  a  hatred  of  the  Roman 
faith,  and  a  detestation  of  Spanish  tyranny. 
Amsterdam  was  the  only  exception  that  is  worth 
noting  in  Holland.  The  flame  which  had  been 
kindled  spread  into  Friesland,  and  Utrecht  and 
other  towns  placed  their  names  on  the  dLstinguished 
list  of  cities  that  came  forth  at  this  gi'eat  crisis  to 
the  help  of  conscience  and  of  literty  against  the 
mighty. 

A  small  incident  which  hajjpened  at  this  moment 
was  fraught  with  vast  consequences.  Count  LoiiLs 
of  Nas.sau,  approaching  fi'om  France,  made  himself 
master  of  the  frontier  town  of  Mons  in  the  south.' 
Alva  was  excessi^•ely  mortified  by  this  mishap,  and 
he  was  bent  on  recovering  the  place.  He  was 
counselled  to  defer  the  siege  of  Mons  till  he  should 
have  extinguished  the  rising  in  the  north.  He  was 
reminded  that  Holland  and  Zealand  were  deeply 
infected  with  heresy ;  that  there  the  Piince  of 
Orange  was  personally  popular:  that  nature  had 
fortified  these  Provinces  by  intereecting  them  with 
rivers  and  ai-ms  of  the  sea,  and  that  if  time  were 
given  the  inhabitants  to  strengthen  then-  canals  and 
cities,  many  sieges  and  battles  might  not  suffice  to 
reduce  them  to  then-  obedience.  This  advice  was 
eminently  -n-ise,  but  Alva  stopped  his  ear  to  it  He 
went  on  with  the  siege  of  Mons,  and  while  "  he 
was  plucking  this  thorn  out  of  his  foot,"  the  con- 
flagi-ation  in  the  north  of  the  Netherlands  had 
time  to  spread.  He  succeeded  eventuaUy  in  ex- 
tracting the  thorn — that  is,  he  t«ok  Mons — but  at 
the  cost  of  losing  Holland. 

WOliam  liiniself  had  not  yet  anived  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  he  was  now  on  his  way  thither 
at  the  head  of  a  new  army  wellnigh  20,000  strong, 
which  he  had  raised  in  Germany.  He  caused  to  be 
distributed  liefore  him  copies  of  a  declaration,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  groimds  of  his  taking  up 
arms.  These  were,  in  brief,  "the  security  of  the 
rights  and  piivileges  of  the  countr}-,  and  the  freedom 
of  conscience."  In  the  instructions  which  he  issuetl 
to  his  deputy  in  Holland.  Diedrich  Sonoy,  he 
requii-ed  him,  '•  firet  of  all,  to  deliver  the  towns  of 
that  Pro^-ince  from  Spanish  slaveiy,  and  to  restore 
them  to  their  ancient  liberties,  rights  and  privileges, 
and  to  take  care  that  the  Woi-d  of  God  be  preached 
and  published  there,  but  yet  by  no  means  to  suffer 
that  those  of  the  Romish  Church  should  be  in  any 
soi-t  prejudiced,  or  that  any  impediment  should  be 
offered  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion."' 

Meanwhile,  Alva  was    left   literallv  without  a 
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penny;  and,  fiiuling  it  hard  to  prosecute  the  .siege 
of  Mons  on  an  empty  militaiy  chest,  he  announced 
his  willingness  to  remit  the  tax  of  the  tenth  penny, 
provided  the  States-General  would  give  him  "  the 
annual  twenty  tuns  of  gold"'  (about  two  millions 
of  florins)  which  they  had  formerly  promised  him 
in  lieu  of  the  obnoxious  tax  ;  and  he  summoned 
the  States  of  Holland  to  meet  at  the  Hague,  on  the 
1.5th  of  July,  and  consider  the  matter. 

The  States  of  Holland  met  on  the  day  named, 
not  at  the  Hague,  but  at  Dort ;  and  in  obedience  to 
the  summons,  not  of  Alva,  but  of  William.  Nor 
had  they  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  proposal  of 
Alva,  and  to  say  whether  it  was  the  "tenth  penny" 
or  the  "  twenty  tims  of  gold"  that  they  were  hence- 
forth to  lay  at  his  feet.  The  baimer  of  freedom 
now  floated  on  their  walls,  and  they  had  met  to 
devise  the  means  of  keeping  it  waving  there.  Tlie 
battle  was  only  beginning :  the  liberty  which  had 
been  proclaimed  had  yet  to  be  fought  for.  Of  this 
we  find  then-  great  leader  reminding  them.  In  a 
letter  which  William  addressed  at  this  time  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  he  told  them,  in  words  as  plain 
as  they  were  weighty,  that  if  in  a  quarrel  like  this 
they  should  show  themselves  sparing  of  their  gold, 
they  would  incur  the  anger  of  the  great  Ruler,  they 
would  make  themselves  the  scorn  of  foreign  nations, 
and  they  would  bind  a  bloody  yoke  on  themselves 
and  theii-  posterity  for  ever.  William  was  not 
present  in  the  assembly  at  Dort,  but  he  was  ably 
represented  by  St.  Aldegonde.  This  eloquent  pleni- 
potentiary addressed  the  members  in  a  powerful 
speech,  in  which  he  rehearsed  the  efibrts  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  already  made  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  land  from  Spanish  cnielty;  that  he  had 
embarked  the  whole  of  his  fortune  in  the  struggle ; 
that  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  1568  was 
owing  to  no  fault  of  his,  but  entirely  to  his  not 
being  adequately  supported,  not  a  Fleming  having 
lifted  a  finger  in  the  cause  ;  that  he  was  again  in 
the  field  -with  an  army,  and  that  .supplies  must  be 
found  if  it  was  to  be  kept  there,  or  if  it  was  to  acconi- 
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plish  anything  for  the  coimtry.  "Ai-ouse  ye,  then," 
were  the  thrilling  words  in  which  St.  Aldegonde 
concluded  hLs  oration,  "awaken  your  own  zeal 
and  that  of  yom-  sister  cities.  Seize  Opportunity 
by  the  locks,  who  never  appeared  fairer  than  she 
does  to-day." 

St.  Aldegonde  was  further  insti-ucted  by  the 
prince  to  state  the  broad  and  catholic  aims  that 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  the  straggle  which  they 
were  to  wage  together.  If  that  struggle  should  be 
crowned  with  success,  the  Papist  would  have  not 
less  cause  to  rejoice  than  the  Protestant ;  the  two 
should  divide  the  spoils.  "  As  for  religion,"  said 
St.  Aldegonde,  "  the  desires  of  the  piince  are 
that  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  allowed  as  well 
to  the  Refoi-med  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  that 
each  party  should  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of  it  in 
churches  or  chapels,  without  any  molestation,  hin- 
drance, or  trouble,  and  that  the  clergy  should  remain 
free  and  immolested  in  their  several  fimctions,  pro- 
vided they  showed  no  tokens  of  disafiection,  and 
that  all  things  should  be  continued  on  this  footing 
tUl  the  States-General  otherwise  dii'ected."  In  the.se 
intentions  the  States  expressed  themselves  as  at  one 
with  the  prince. 

A  jjatnotic  response  was  made  to  the  prince's 
appeal  by  the  Northern  Netherlands.  All  classes 
girded  themselves  for  the  gi'eat  struggle.  The 
aristocracy,  the  guilds,  the  religious  houses,  and  the 
ordinary  citizens  came  forward  \nth  gifts  and  loans. 
Money,  phite,  jewelleiy,  and  all  kinds  of  valuables 
were  poured  into  the  common  treasury.  A  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  States  declared  the  Prince  of 
Orange  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  The  taxes  were 
to  be  levied  in  his  name,  and  all  naval  and  land 
officers  were  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  him. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  little  territory  and  the 
greatness  of  the  contest  that  is  about  to  be  waged  ! 
We  behold  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  platform  of 
earth,  walled  in  by  dykes  lest  the  ocean  should 
dro^vn  it,  heroically  oflering  themselves  to  fight  the 
world's  battle  against  that  great  combination  of 
kingdoms,  nationalities,  and  armies  that  compose 
the  mighty  monarchy  of  Spain ! 
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William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  and 
virtual  King  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  if 
the  prayers  and  suffrages  of  an  entire  people  can 
avail  to  invest  one  with  that  august  office,  was  ap- 
proaching the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  his 
newly  -  enrolled  levies.  He  crossed  the  Ehine 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1572,  with  an  army  of 
17,000  foot  and  7,000  horse.  Advancing  as 
far  as  Eoermonde,  he  halted  before  that  town 
to  demand  a  supply  of  provisions  for  his  sol- 
diers. The  government  of  the  place  was  in  the 
hands  of  zealous  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  refusal 
of  Roermonde  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Libei-ator  was  rendered  still  more  ungracious  by 
the  haughtiness  and  insolence  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  William  stormed  the  city  and  took 
it.  Unhappily  his  soldiers  here  dishonoured  the 
cause  for  which  the  prince  was  in  arms,  by  putting 
to  death  certain  priests  and  monks  under  circum- 
stances of  great  barbarity.  Germany  was  at  that 
time  a  magazine  of  mercenary  soldiers,  from  which 
both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Alva  di-ew  supplies, 
and  troops  of  this  class  were  but  little  amenable 
to  discipline  w^hen  their  pay  fell  into  arrears,  as 
was  now  the  ca.se.  But  William  felt  that  such 
excesses  must  be  checked  at  all  hazards,  otherwise 
his  cause  would  be  disgraced  and  ultimately  ruined ; 
and  accordingly  he  issued  an  order  forbidding  all 
such  barbarities  in  future  under  pain  of  death.' 

For  some  time  his  march  was  a  triumphal  one. 
The  standards  of  William  shed  a  gleam  through 
the  darkness  that  shrouded  Brabant,  and  the  spirits 
of  its  ten-or-stricken  inhabitants  for  a  moment 
revived.  On  the  first  occasion  when  the  Deliverer 
approached  their  cities,  the  Flemings  abode  witliin 
their  gates,  but  now  they  seemed  as  if  they  would 
rise  at  his  call,  and  redeem  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  The  important  city  of  Mechlin 
declared  in  his  favour.  Louvain  refused  to  admit 
a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  but  sent  him  a  contri- 
bution  of   16,000   ducats.     Tirlomont,  Termonde, 
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Oudenarde,  Nivelles,  and  many  other  towns  and 
villages  opened  their  gates  to  the  prince;  the 
most  part  spontaneously,  in  the  eager  hope  of  de- 
liverance from  a  tyraimy  which  thi-eatened  to  cease 
its  ravages  only  when  nothing  more  should  be  left 
in  the  Netherlands  to  destroy. 

A  successful  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  had 
been  made,  but  now  the  piince  began  to  be  in 
straits.  The  friends  of  the  cause  had  not  yet 
realised  its  full  gi-andeur  or  its  immense  difficult}-, 
and  their-  scale  of  gi\'ing  was  totally  inadequate. 
If  the  tide  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  now  overfloAving 
Christendom  was  to  be  stemmed,  the  friends  of 
libei-ty,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  must  not  be 
spai-ing  either  of  their  blood  or  their  gold.  But  as 
yet  it  was  hardly  understood  that  all  must  be  pai-ted 
■with  if  the  pearl  of  freedom  was  to  be  won. 

But  if  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  refugees  in 
England  and  other  counti-iea,  were  sending  supplies 
which  were  disproportionate  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pense to  which  William  had  been  put  in  levying, 
equipping,  and  maintaining  his  ti-oops,  he  had  the 
best  hopes  of  succours  from  France.  The  net  was 
being  then  woven  for  the  Huguenots,  and  their 
great  chief.  Admiral  Coligny,  was  being  caressed 
at  the  court  of  the  Lou^-i-e.  "  I  will  fight  PhUip 
of  Spain  on  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands,"  said  that 
consummate  dissembler,  Charles  IX.  "  William  of 
Orange  shall  not  want  for  money  and  soldiers," 
continued  he,  ynth  a  frankness  that  seemed  the 
guarantee  of  a  perfect  sincerity.  Coligny  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
king,  and  laboured  to  produce  tlie  same  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bidding  him 
e.xpect  him  soon  at  the  head  of  15,000  Huguenots. 
William,  believing  that  France  was  at  his  back, 
thought  that  the  campaign  could  have  but  one 
issue — namely,  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanianls, 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands  from  their 
unlxsai-able  yoke.  But  his  hojies  were  destined 
to  a  cruel  overthrow.  Instead  of  an  army  of 
Huguenots  to  help  him  on  to  victory,  there  came 
tidings  tliat  felled  him  to  the  earth.     Three  weeks 
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from  the  date  of  Coligny's  letter,  William  re- 
ceived the  terrible  news  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Massacre.  The  men  who  were  to  have  emanci- 
pated the  Low  Countries  were  watering  with  thcii* 
blood  and  strewing  with  theu*  corpses  the  plains 
of  theii-  native  land !  The  Prince  of  Orange 
opened  his  eyes  on  blank  desolation ;  he  saw  the 
campaign  ending  in  inevitable  failure,  and  the 
dark  night  of  Spanish  oppression  again  closing 
in  aroimd  a  countiy  wliich  he  had  believed  to  be 
as  good  as  emancipated.  The  shock  was  terrible, 
but  the  lesson  was  salutary.  Those  instruments 
whom  Providence  selects  to  fight  the  holy  battles  of 
religion  and  freedom  need  a  higher  training  than 
ordinary  warriors.  To  genius  and  courage  heroes 
of  this  class  must  add  faith ;  but  this  quality  they 
can  acquire  only  m  the  school  of  repeated  disa|> 
jjointment.  They  can  never  leani  this  ^drtue  in 
the  midst  of  numerous  and  victorious  hosts,  where 
success  Ls  won  by  mere  numbei's,  and  where  victoi-y 
is  of  that  ordinary  and  \idgar  sort  which  the  worst 
as  well  as  the  best  of  causes  can  command. 

The  fate  of  his  second  campaign  had  been  decided 
at  Paris  when  the  St.  Bartholomew  was  struck, 
but  William  still  continued  to  prosecute  the  war. 
His  attempts,  howevei",  to  stem  the  swelling  tide  of 
Spanish  tyramiy  were  without  success.  First,  he 
failed  to  relieve  liis  brother,  who  was  shut  up  in 
the  city  of  Mons,  besieged  by  Alva ;  next,  he 
himself  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  the 
Spaniards  in  a  night  attack  on  his  camp,  in  which 
600  of  Ills  soldiers  were  slain.  He  owed  his  escape 
to  a  small  spaniel  which  he  kept  in  his  bed-chamber, 
and  which  awoke  him  by  scratching  his  face.' 
There  followed  a  mutiny  of  his  troops,  provoked 
by  the  repeated  disasters  that  had  befallen  them, 
and  the  an-eai-s  due  to  them,  but  which  the  prince 
was  unable  to  discharge  ;  they  talked,  indeed,  of 
delivering  him  up  to  Alva.  They  soon  became 
ashamed  of  having  harboured  so  base  a  design,  but 
the  incident  convinced  William  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  disband  liis  army  and  retire  to 
Holland,  and  this  course  he  now  adopted. 

The  departure  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  the 
signal  for  Alva  to  take  a  terrible  levenge  on  those 
cities  in  Brabant  which  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  the 
Deliverer.  Mons  suiTendered,  but  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  were  most  perfitliously  violated  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  citizens  were  sent  in  hundreds 
to  the  gallows ;  murder  and  spoliation  i-an  riot  in 
its  streets  ;  the  axe  and  the  halter  rested  not  for 
well-nigh  a  whole  year,  till  the  awful  silence  pro- 
claimed  that   Mons  was   now  little   else  than   a 


chamel-house.  Its  commercial  prosperity  never 
recovered  this  temble  blow.  Those  of  its  mer- 
chants and  artisans  who  had  escaped  the  gibbet 
were  driven  away,  and  only  beggars  and  idlers 
were  left  in  their  room — a  meet  population,  surely, 
to  wear  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

In  the  eyes  of  Alva,  the  archiepiscopal  city  of 
Mechlin  was  a  gi'eater  offender  than  even  Mons, 
and  he  resolved  to  wreak  upon  it,  if  possible,  a  yet 
more  terrible  vengeance.  Considering  the  strength 
of  its  Romanism,  and  the  rank  and  influence  of  its 
clergy,  one  woidd  have  expected  that  it  woidd  be 
the  last  city  in  Brabant  to  open  its  gates  to  WiUiam ; 
it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first.  The  conqueror 
resolved  that  it  should  sufier  as  pre-eminently  as  it 
had  sinned.  His  regiments  had  recently  received 
no  pay,  and  Alva  pointed  to  the  rich  city  of  the 
priests,  and  bade  them  seek  their  wages  in  it.  The 
soldiers  threw  themselves  upon  the  town,  like  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves  upon  their  prey.  Some 
swam  the  moat,  others  battered  open  the  gat€s, 
while  hundreds,  by  the  help  of  scaling-ladders, 
climbed  the  walls,  and  swarmed  down  into  the  city. 
Along  every  street  and  lane  poured  a  torrent  of 
furious  men,  robbing,  murdering,  violating,  ■without 
making  the  least  cEstinction  between  fi-iend  and  foe, 
Papist  and  Protestant.  No  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank, 
nor  profession  had  exemption  from  the  sword,  or 
the  worse  brutality  of  the  soldiery.  Blood  flowed 
in  torrents.  Clnu-ches,  monasteries,  private  dwell- 
ings, and  public  establishments  were  broken  into 
and  pillaged  to  the  last  penny.  Altars  were  pulled 
down,  the  chalices  and  other  rich  vessels  used  in 
the  mass  were  canied  oS',  the  very  Host  itself  was 
profaned  and  trodden  under  foot  by  men  who  pro- 
fessed to  regard  it  as  the  body  and  sold  of  Christ, 
and  who  had  come  from  a  distant  land  to  avenge 
the  insults  which  had  been  ofiered  to  it  by  others. 
Then-  i-age  far  exceeded  that  of  the  iconoclasts, 
who  had  vented  their  fuiy  on  idols  alone.  Three 
days  this  cheadful  work  went  on,"  and  then 
the  soldiers  of  Alva  collected  their  booty,  and 
carrying  it  on  board  ship,  sent  it  off  to  Antwei-p, 
to  be  convei-ted  into  money.'  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  cities  which  had  submitted  to  William 
were  permitted  to  redeem  their  lives  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  enormous  ran.som. 

Not  so,  however,  the  cities  of  Zutphen  and 
Naai-den.  Zutphen  was  subjected  to  the  same 
shocking  barbarities  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
jNIechlin.  Here  the  spoil  to  be  gathered  was  less, 
for  the  town  was  not  so  rich  as  Mechlin,  but  the 
licence  given  to'  the  sword  was  on  that  accoimt  all 
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the  gi'eater ;  and  when  the  soldiers  gi'ew  weary 
with  slaughtering,  they  thi-ew  then-  \-ictims  into 
the  Issel,  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  horrid 
pastime  of  pelting  the  disowning  men  and  women 
with  missiles  as  they  rose  to  the  surface  before 
finally  sinking.  TVe  record  the  fate  of  Naarden 
last,  because  its  doom  was  the  most  appalling  of  the 
three ;  for  it  is  a  series  of  hon-ors  which  we  are 
thus  briefly  tracing  to  its  climax.  Naarden  opened 
its  gates  to  Don  Frederic  de  Toledo,  the  son  of 
Alva,  on  a  promise  of  immunity  from  sack  for  a 
slight  equivalent.  The  promise  of  Toledo  was 
^aolated  with  a  shocking  perfidy.  First  the  male 
population  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  then  their  wives 
and  daughters  were  brutally  outraged,  and  after- 
wards nearly  aU  were  massacred.  The  dwellings, 
the  convents,  and  the  hospitals  were  ransacked  for 
treasm'e  and  spoil ;  and  when  the  fiends  had  satiated 
to  the  utmost  their  bloodthirstiness,  lust,  and  greed, 
they  drove  out  the  few  miserable  inhabitants  that 
remained  into  the  open  fields,  and  setting  fire  to 
Naarden  they  burned  it  to  the  gi-ound.  A  blackened 
spot  covered  with  chan-ed  ruins,  ashes,  and  the  re- 
mains of  human  carcases  marked  where  the  city  had 
stood.  It  was  amid  these  clouds  and  tempests  that 
the  year  1572  closed.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
biilliant  promise  with  which  it  had  opened,  when 
city  after  city  was  hanging  out  the  banner  of 
William  upon  its  walls,  and  men  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  that  the  black  night  of  Spanish 
usui-pation  and  oppression  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  fair  moi'ning  of  independence  had  dawned  ! 
Smitten  do^^^l  by  the  mailed  hand  of  Alva,  the 
cities  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  are  again  seen 
creeping  back  into  their  chains. 

Occupied  in  the  siege  of  Mons  and  the  reduction 
of  the  revolted  towns  in  the  Southern  Netherlands, 
the  Spanish  army  were  compelled  meanwhile  to 
leave  the  Northern  Provinces  in  peace.  The  leisure 
thus  afforded  them  the  Hollanders  wisely  turned 
to  account  by  increasing  the  number  of  theii-  ships, 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  their  towns,  and 
enrolling  soldiers.  They  saw  the  terrible  legions 
of  Alva  coming  nearer  every  day,  their  path 
marked  in  ruins  and  blood  ;  but  they  were  not 
without  hope  that  the  preparations  they  had  made, 
joined  to  the  natural  defences  of  their  coimtry,  here 
intersected  by  rivers,  there  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
would  enable  them  to  make  a  more  successful 
resistance  than  Brabant  and  Flanders  had  done. 
When  the  tyi-ant  should  ask  them  to  bow  again 
their  necks  to  the  yoke,  they  trusted  to  be  able  to 
Riiy,  "No,"  ■tt'ithout  undergoing  the  terrible  alterna- 
tive with  wliich  Alva  chastised  refusal  in  the  ca.se 
of  the  Brabant  cities — namely,  halters  for  them- 


selves, and  horrible  outrage  for  their  ftimilies. 
Meanwhile  they  waited  anxiously  for  the  coming 
of  William.  He  would  breathe  corn-age  into  theii 
hearts,  ready  to  faint  at  the  dreaded  prowess  of  the 
Spaniards. 

At  length  WOHam  arrived  in  Holland ;  but  ho 
came  alone ;  of  the  2-4,000  troops  which  he  had  led 
into  the  Netherlands  at  the  opening  of  liis  second 
campaign,  only  seventy  horsemen  now  remained  ; 
nevertheless,  his  an-ival  was  hailed  vnth  joy,  for 
the  Hollanders  felt  that  the  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  bravery  of  the  pi'ince  would  be  to  them  in- 
stead of  an  army.  WiUiam  met  the  Estates  at 
Haarlem,  and  deliberated  -vnth.  them  on  the  course 
to  be  taken.  It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  ovitlook  all  round  was  not  only  dLs- 
coiu-aging,  but  appalling.  The  wealthy  Flanders 
and  Brabant  were  again  under  the  heel  of  the 
haughty  and  cruel  Spaniard.  Of  their  populous 
cities,  blackened  iiiins  marked  the  site  of  some ; 
those  that  existed  were  sitting  in  sullen  silence 
with  the  chain  around  their  neck ;  the  battle  for 
liberty  of  conscience  had  been  forced  back  into  the 
Northern  Holland ;  here  the  last  stand  must 
be  made;  the  result  must  be  victory  or  utter  ex- 
tei-mination.  The  foe  with  whom  the  Hollanders 
were  to  do  battle  was  no  ordinary  one ;  he  was 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  degree ;  he  neither  re- 
spected an  oath  nor  spared  an  enemy ;  if  thej' 
should  resist,  they  had  in  Naarden  an  awful  monu- 
ment before  their  eyes  of  what  tlieu-  own  fiite 
would  be  if  theii'  resistance  were  unsuccessful ;  and 
yet  the  alternative !  Submission  to  the  SpanLsh 
yoke  !  Rather  ten  deaths  than  endure  a  slavery 
so  vile.  The  resolution  of  the  Convention  was 
prompt  and  decided :  they  woidd  worship  according 
to  then-  consciences  or  die. 

William  now  began  to  prepare  for  the  great 
straggle.  His  sagacity  taught  him  that  Holland 
needed  other  defences  besides  ships  and  walls  and 
soldiei-s,  if  it  was  to  bear  the  immense  .strain  to 
which  it  was  about  to  be  subjected.  Fii-st  of  all,  he 
settled  the  boundaries  of  his  own  power,  bj'  volun- 
tarily agiTcing  to  do  nothing  but  with  the  consent 
of  the  States.  By  limiting  he  strengthened  his  in- 
fluence. Next  he  consolicLatcd  the  union  of  the 
nation  ])y  admitting  twelve  new  cities  into  the 
Convention,  and  giving  them  the  same  voice  in 
public  affaii-s  as  the  older  towns.  He  next  set  aliout 
re-organising  the  civil  serv^ice  of  the  country,  which 
had  fallen  into  great  disorder  during  these  un.settled 
times.  Many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had  fled; 
numbers  of  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  revenue 
liad  abandoned  their  posts,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  justice  and  the  loss  of  the  finances.     William 
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filled  up  iliese  vacancies  witli  Protestants,  deem- 
ing them  tlie  only  thoroughly  trustworthy  persons 
in  a  contest  that  was  to  detennine  which  of  the 
two  faiths  was  to  be  the  established  religion  of 
Holland. 

Before  opening  the  campaign,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  took  a  step  toward  the  settlement  of  the 
religious  question.  It  was  resolved  that  both 
Papists  and  Protestants  should  enjoy  the  public 
exercise  of  their  woi-ship,  and  that  no  one  should 
be  molested  on  account  of  his  religion,  pro^-ided 
he  lived  quietly,  and  kept  no  correspondence  with 
the  Spaniards.'  In  this  William  obeyed  the  wishes 
of  the  gieat  body  of  the  people  of  Holland,  who 
had  now  esjMiLsed  the  Refoi-med  faith,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  laid  a  basis  for  unity  of  action  by 
purging  out,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  anti-national 
element  from  the  public  ser^^ce,  and  took  reason- 
able precautions  against  surprise  and  treachery 
when  Holland  should  be  waging  its  great  battle 
for  existence. 

At  the  moment  that  the  Hollandei-s  were  not  un- 
naturally oppressed  with  gi-ave  thoughts  touching 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  for  which  they  wei'e  girding 
themselves,  uncei-tain  whether  their  country  was  to 
become  the  burial-place  of  their  liberties  and  their 
pel-sons,  or  the  theatre  of  a  yet  higher  civilisation, 
an  incident  occurred  that  helped  to  enliven  their 
spirits,  and  confirm  them  in  their  resolution  to 
resist.  Tlie  one  city  in  Holland  that  remained  on 
the  side  of  Alva  was  Amsterdam,  and  tliither 
Toledo,  after  the  butchery  at  Xaarden,  msirched 
with  his  army.  In  the  shallow  sea  around  Amster- 
dam, locked  up  in  the  ice,  lay  part  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  The  Spanish  general  sent  a  body  of  troops 
over  the  frozen  watei-s  to  attack  the  ships.  Their 
advance  was  perceived,  and  the  Dutch  soldiers, 
fa.stening  on  their  skates,  and  gi-asping  their  mus- 
kets, descended  the  ships'  sides  to  give  battle  to  the 
Spaniards.  Sweeping  with  the  rapidity  of  a  cloud 
towards  the  enemy,  they  poured  a  deadly  volley  into 
his  i-anks,  and  then  wheeling  round,  they  retreated 
with  the  same  celerity  out  of  I'each  of  his  fire.  In 
tliis  fashion  they  kept  advancing  and  retreating, 
each  time  doing  murderous  execution  upon  the 
Spanish  lines,  while  their  own  ranks  remained 
unbroken.     Confounded  by  this  novel  method  of 

'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  p.  293. 


battle,  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  qtiit  the 
field,  leaving  some  hundreds  of  their  dead  upon 
the  ice.  Next  day  a  thaw  set  in,  which  lasted  just 
long  enough  to  permit  the  Dutch  fleet  to  escape, 
while  the  returning  fi-ost  made  pui-suit  impos.sible. 
The  occuiTence  was  con.stiiied  by  the  Dutch  as  a 
favourable  omen. 

Established  at  Amsterdam,  the  Spanish  sword 
had  cut  Holland  in  two,  and  from  this  central  point 
it  was  resolved  to  caiTy  that  sword  0%-er  North  and 
South  Holland,  making  its  cities,  should  they  resist, 
so  many  Naardens,  and  its  inhabitants  slaves  of 
Alva  or  corpses.  It  was  agreed  to  begin  with  s 
Haarlem,  which  was  some  twelve  English  miles  '^ 
to  the  south-west  of  Amsterdam.  Toledo  es.sayed  ? 
first  of  all  to  vdn  over  the  citizens  by  mediation, 
thinking  that  the  fate  of  Naarden  had  inspired  them 
with  a  .salutary  ten-or  of  his  arms,  and  that  they 
only  waited  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  The  tragic 
end  of  Naarden  had  just  the  opposite  effect  on  the 
citizens  of  Haarlem.  It  showed  them  that  those 
who  submitted  and  those  who  resisted  met  the  same 
fearful  destruction.  Notwithstanding,  two  of  the 
magistrates,  moved  by  terror  and  cowaitlice,  secretly 
Oldened  negotiations  with  Toledo  for  the  surrender 
of  Haarlem ;  but  no  sooner  did  this  come  to  the 
ears  of  Ripperda,  a  Friesland  gentleman,  to  whom 
William  had  committed  the  government  of  the  town, 
than  he  a.ssembled  the  citizens  and  gaiTison  in  the 
mai-ket-place,  and  warned  them  agaiast  entertaining 
the  idea  of  submission.  What  have  those  gained, 
he  asked,  who  have  ti-usted  the  promise  of  the 
Spaniards  ?  Have  not  these  men  shown  that  they 
are  as  devoid  of  faith  as  they  are  of  humanity? 
Their  assurances  are  only  a  stratagem  for  snatching 
the  arms  from  your  hands,  and  then  they  will  load 
you  with  chains  or  butcher  you  like  sheep.  From 
the  blood-sprinkled  graves  of  Mechlin,  of  Zutphen, 
and  of  Naarden  the  voices  of  our  brethren  call  on  , 
you  to  resist.  Let  us  remember  our  oath  to  the  I 
Prince  of  Orange,  whom  we  have  acknowledged  the 
only  la^'ful  govei-nor  of  the  Province  ;  let  us  tlxink 
of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  resolve,  rather 
than  live  the  slaves  of  the  Spaniards,  to  die  with 
arms  in  our  hands,  fighting  for  our  religion  and  our 
laws.  This  appeal  was  responded  to  by  the  stout- 
hearted citizens  with  enthusiastic  shouts.  As  one 
man  they  proclaimed  their  resolution  to  resist  the 
Spaniard  to  the  death. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE     SIEGE     OF     HAARLEM. 

Haarlem— Its  Situation— Its  Defences— Army  of  Amazons— Haze  on  the  Lake— Defeat  of  a  ProTisioning  Party- 
Commencement  of  the  Cannonade— A  Breach— Assault— Repulse  of  the  Foe— Haarlem  Reinforced  by  William- 
Eeciprocal  Barbarities— The  Siege  Renewed- Mining  and  Countei-mining- Battles  below  the  Earth — New  Breach 
—Second  Repulse  of  the  Besiegers— Toledo  contemplates  Raising  the  Siege— Alva  Forbids  him  to  do  so— The  City 
more  Closely  Blockaded— Famine— Dreadful  Misery  in  the  City— Final  Effort  of  William  for  its  Deliverance— It 
Fails— Citizens  offer  to  Capitulate— Toledo's  Terms  of  Surrender— Accepted— The  Surrender- Dismal  Appearance 
of  the  City— Toledo's  Treachery— Executions  and  Massacres— Moral  Victory  to  the  Protestant  Cause — William's 
Inspiriting  Address  to  the  States. 


Both  sides  began  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable 
struggle.  The  Prince  of  Orange  e.stablished  himself 
at  Leyden,  the  town  nearest  to  Haarlem  on  the 
south,  and  only  some  ten  English  miles  distant  from 
it.  He  hoped  from  tliis  point  to  be  able  to  dii-ect 
the  defence,  and  forward  provisions  and  reinforce- 
ments as  the  brave  little  town  might  need  them. 
Alva  and  liis  son  Toledo,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
they  learned  tliat  Haarlem,  instead  of  opening  its 
gates,  had  resolved  to  resist,  were  filled  with  rage, 
and  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  march  of  their 
troops  on  that  presumptuous  little  city  which  had 
dared  to  throw  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the  whole 
power  of  Spain. 

Advancing  along  the  causeway  which  traverses 
the  narrow  isthmus  that  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Haarlem  Lake  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  Spanish 
army,  on  the  lltli  of  December,  1572,  sat  down 
before  Haarlem.  Regiment  continued  to  ai-rive 
after  regiment  till  the  beleaguering  army  was 
swelled  to  30,000,'  and  the  city  was  now  com- 
pletely invested.  This  force  was  composed  of 
Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Walloons.  The  popiil.a- 
tion  of  Haarlem  did  not  exceed  30,000 ;  that  is, 
it  was  only  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the 
host  now  encamped  outside  its  walls.  Its  ramparts 
were  far  from  strong  ;  its  garrison,  even  when  at 
the  liighest,  was  not  over  4,000  men,"  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  defence  of  the  town  must  lie 
mainly  with  the  citizens,  whom  patriotism  had  con- 
verted into  heroes.  Nor  did  the  war-spii-it  bum 
less  ardently  in  the  breasts  of  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  Haarlem  than  in  those  of  then-  fathei-s 
and  husbands.  Three  himdred  women,  all  of 
them  of  unblemished  ch.aracter,  and  some  of  high 
bii-th,  em-olled  themselves  in  defence  of  the  city, 
and  domiing  armour,  mounted  the  walls,  or  sally- 
ing from  the  gates,  mingled  mth  their  husbands 


and  brothers  in  the  fierce  conflicts  waged  with  the 
enemy  imder  the  ramparts.  This  army  of  amazons 
was  led  by  Kenau  Hasselaer,  a  widow  of  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  fii-st 
families  of  Haarlem.^  "  Under  her  command," 
says  Strada,  "  her  females  were  emboldened  to  do 
soldiers'  duty  at  the  bulwarks,  and  to  sally  out 
among  the  firelocks,  to  the  no  le.ss  encouragement 
of  their  own  men  than  admiration  of  the  enemy." 

Toledo's  preparations  for  the  siege  were  favoured 
by  a  thick  mist  which  hung  above  the  Lake  of 
Haarlem,  and  concealed  his  operations.  But  if  the 
haze  favoured  the  Spanish  general,  it  befiiended 
still  more  the  besieged,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  pro- 
visions and  reinforcements  to  be  brought  into  the 
city  before  it  was  finally  invested.  Moving  on 
skates,  hundreds  of  soldiers  and  peasants  sped 
rapidly  past  the  Spanish  lines  unobsei-ved  in  the 
darkness.  One  body  of  troops,  however,  which  had 
been  sent  by  William  from  Leyden,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  enter  the  town  before  its  blockade, 
was  attacked  and  routed,  and  the  cannon  and  pro- 
visions destined  for  the  besieged  were  made  the 
booty  of  the  Spaniards.  About  a  thousand  were 
slain,  and  numbei-s  made  prisoners  and  carried  off 
to  the  gibbets  which  already  bi-istled  all  round  the 
walls,  and  from  this  time  were  never  empty,  relay 
after  relay  of  unhappy  captives  being  led  to  execu- 
tion upon  them. 

Don  Frederic  de  Toledo  had  fixed  his  head- 
quai-ters  at  the  Gate  of  the  Cross.  This  was  the 
strongest  part  of  the  fortifications,  the  gate  being 
defended  by  a  ravelin,  but  Toledo  held  the  besieged 
in  so  gi-eat  contempt  that  he  deemed  it  a  matter  of 
not  the  least  consequence  where  he  should  begin  his 
assault,  whether  at  the  weakest  or  at  the  strongest 
jwint.  Haarlem,  he  believed,  following  the  example 
of  the  Flemish  cities,  would  capitulate  at  almost  the 


Motley,  vol.  ii.,  p.  58. 
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iii-st  sound  of  his  cannon.  He  allotted  one  week 
for  the  captui'e,  and  another  for  the  massacring 
and  ravishing.  This  would  be  ample  time  to  finish 
at  "Haarlem  ;  tlien,  passing  on  in  the  same  fashion 
from  city  to  city,  he  wonld  lay  waste  each  in  its 
turn,  till  nothing  but  i-uins  should  remain  in 
Holland.  With  this  programme  of  triumph  for 
himself,  and  of  overthrow  for  the  Dutch,  he  set 
vigoix)usly  to  work.  His  cannon  now  began  to 
thunder  against  the  gate  and  ravelin.  In  three 
days  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and  the 
soldiei-s  were  ordered  to  cross  the  ditch  and  deliver 
the  assault.  Greedy  of  plunder,  they  rushed  eagerly 
into  the  breach,  but  the  Spaniards  met  a  resistance 
which  they  little  anticipated.  The  alann-bell  in 
Haarlem  was  nmg,  and  men,  women,  and  childi-en 
swarmed  to  the  wall  to  repel  the  foe.  They  opened 
then-  cannon  upon  the  assailants,  the  musketry 
poured  in  its  fire,  but  still  more  deadly  was  the 
shower  of  miscellaneous  yet  most  destructive  mis- 
siles rained  from  the  i-amparts  on  the  hostile  masses 
below.  Blocks  of  stone,  boiling  pitch,  blazing 
iron  hoops,  which  ching  to  the  necks  of  those  on 
whom  they  fell,  live  coals,  and  other  projectiles 
equally  dreadful,  which  even  Spanish  ferocity  could 
not  ^^ithstand,  were  hiu-led  against  the  invaders. 
After  contending  some  time  with  a  tempest  of  this 
sort,  the  attacking  party  had  to  retii-e,  leaving  300 
dead,  and  many  officere  killed  or  wounded. 

This  repulse  imdeceived  Toledo.  He  saw  that 
behind  these  feeble  walls  was  a  stout  spiiit,  and 
that  to  make  himself  master  of  Haarlem  would  not 
be  the  easy  achievement  he  had  fimcied  it  would 
prove.  He  now  tsegan  to  make  his  preparations  on 
a  scale  more  commensurate  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise;  but  a  whole  month  passed  away  before 
he  was  ready  to  renew  the  assault.  Meanwliile,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  exerted  himself,  not  unsuccess- 
fiillj-,  to  reinforce  the  city.  The  continuance  of  the 
frost  kept  the  lake  congealed,  and  he  was  able  to 
introduce  into  Haarlem,  over  the  ice,  some  170 
sledges,  laden  with  munitions  and  provisions, 
besides  400  veteran  soldiei-s.  A  still  larger  body 
of  2,000  men  sent  by  the  prince  were  attacked 
and  routed,  having  lost  their  way  in  the  thick 
mist  which,  in  these  winter  days,  hung  almost  per- 
j)etually  around  the  city,  and  covered  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers.  Koning,  the  second  in  command  of 
this  exjxidition,  being  made  prisoner,  the  Spaniards 
cut  off  his  licad  and  threw  it  over  the  walls  into 
the  city,  with  an  in.scription  which  bore  that  "  this 
Koning  or  King  was  on  his  road,  witli  two  thousand 
auxiliaries,  to  raise  the  siege."  Tlie  rejoinder  of 
tlie  Haarlemers  was  in  a  vein  of  equal  barbarity. 
They  dccajiitateJ  twelve   of  their  prisoners,  and, 


putting  then-  heads  into  a  cask,  they  rolled  it  do^^'n 
into  the  Spanish  trenches,  with  this  label  affixed  : — 
"  The  tax  of  the  tenth  penny,  ■with  the  interest  due 
thereon  for  delay  of  payment."  The  Spaniards  re- 
taliated by  hanging  up  a  group  of  Dutch  prisonei-s 
by  the  feet  in  view  of  their  countrymen  on  the  walls ; 
and  the  besieged  cruelly  responded  by  gibbeting  a 
number  of  Spanish  prisoners  in  sight  of  the  camp. 
These  horrible  reciprocities,  begun  by  Alva,  were 
continued  all  the  while  that  he  and  his  son  re- 
mained in  the  Netherlands. 

By  the  end  of  Januar}',  1.573,  Toledo  was  ready 
to  resume  the  operations  of  the  siege.  He  dug 
trenches  to  protect  his  men  from  the  fire  of  the 
ramparts,  a  precaution  which  he  had  neglected  at 
the  beginning,  o^^ing  to  the  contempt  ia  which  he 
held  the  foe.  Three  thousand  sappei-s  had  been 
sent  liim  fi-om  the  mines  of  Liege.  Thus  reinforced 
he  resumed  the  cannonade.  But  the  vigilance  and 
heroism  of  the  citizens  of  Haarlem  long  rendered 
his  effoi-ts  abortive.  He  found  it  hard  by  nvimbers, 
however  gi'eat,  and  skill,  however  perfect,  to  batter 
down  walls  which  a  patiiotism  so  lofty  defended. 
The  besieged  would  sally  forth  at  unexpected 
moments  upon  the  Spanish  camp,  slay  hiuidreds  of 
the  foe,  set  fire  to  his  tents,  seize  his  cannon  and 
provisions,  and  retiu-n  in  triumph  into  the  city. 
When  Toledo's  artillery  had  made  an  opening  in 
the  walls,  and  the  Spaniards  crowded  into  the  breach, 
instead  of  the  instant  massacre  and  phmder  which 
their  imaginations  had  pictm-ed,  and  which  they 
panted  to  begin,  they  would  find  themselves  in 
presence  of  an  inner  battery  that  the  citizens  had 
run  up,  and  that  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  to  rain  its  miu-derous  fire  upon  them. 
The  sappers  and  minei-s  woidd  push  their  mider- 
gi'ound  trenches  below  the  ramparts,  but  when 
just  about  to  emerge  upon  the  sti-eets  of  the  city,  as 
they  thought,  they  would  find  their  jirogress  sud- 
denly stopped  by  a  counter-mine,  which  brought 
them  face  to  face  in  the  narrow  timnel  -Nvith  the 
citizens,  and  they  had  to  wage  a  hand-to-hand  battle 
with  them.  These  undergi-oimd  combats  were  of 
frequent  occun-ence.  At  other  times  the  Haar- 
lemers would  thg  deeper  than  the  Spaniards,  and, 
undei-mining  them,  would  fill  the  excavation  with 
gunpowder  and  set  fii-e  to  it.  The  gi-ound  would 
suddenly  oi)en,  and  vomit  forth  vast  masses  of  earth, 
stones,  mining  implements,  mixed  honibly  >\ith  the 
dissevered  limbs  of  human  beings. 

After  some  da)'s'  cannonading,  Toledo  succeeded 
in  battering  down  the  wall  tliat  extended  between 
the  Gate  of  the  Cross  and  that  of  St.  John,  and  now 
he  resolved  to  stonn  the  breach  with  all  his  forces. 
Hoping  to  take  the  citizens  by  sui-prise,  ho  assem- 
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bled  his  troops  ovor-iiiglit,  and  assigning  to  each 
his  post,  ami  particularly  instructing  all,  he  ordered 
them  to  advance.  Before  the  sentinels  on  the  walls 
were  aware,  several  of  the  stoi-ming  party  had 
gained  the  summit  of  the  breach,  but  here  their 
progress  was  arrested.  The  bells  of  Haarlem  rang 
out  the  alarm,  and  the  citizens,  roused  from  sleep, 
hun-ied  en  nuisse  to  the  ramparts,  where  a  fierce 
struggle  began  with  the  Spaniards.  Stones,  clubs, 
fire-brands,  every  sort  of  weapon  was  employed  to 
repel  the  foe,  and  the  contest  was  still  going  on 
when  the  day  broke.  After  morning  maas  in  the 
Spanish  camp,  Toledo  ordered  the  whole  of  his 
army  to  advance  to  the  walls.  By  the  sheer  force 
of  numbers  the  ravelin  which  defended  the  Gate  of 
the  Cross  was  carried — a  conquest  that  was  to  cost 
the  enemy  dear.  The  liesiegers  pressed  tumultuously 
into  the  fortress,  expecting  to  find  a  clear  path  into 
the  city ;  but  a  most  mortifying  check  awaited  them. 
The  inhabitants,  labouring  incessantly,  had  reared  a 
half-moon  battery  behind  the  breached  portion  of 
the  wall,'  and  instead  of  the  various  spoil  of  the 
city,  for  which  the  Spaniards  were  so  greedily 
athii-st,  they  beheld  the  cannon  of  the  new  erection 
irowning  defiance  upon  them.  The  defenders 
opened  fire  upon  the  mass  of  their  assailants  pent 
up  beneath,  but  a  yet  greater  disaster  hung  over 
the  enemy.  The  ravelin  had  been  previously 
undermined,  the  citizens  foreseeing  its  ultimate 
capture,  and  now  when  they  saw  it  crowded  with 
the  besiegers  they  knew  that  the  moment  was  come 
for  firing  it.  They  lighted  the  match,  and  in  a  few 
moments  came  the  peal  of  the  explosion,  and  the 
huge  mass,  with  the  hundi-eds  of  soldiers  and  olficers 
whom  it  enclosed,  was  seen  to  soar  into  the  air,  and 
then  descend  in  a  mingled  shower  of  stones  and 
mangled  and  mutilated  bodies.  The  Spaniards 
stood  aghast  at  the  occurrence.  The  tnimpet 
sounded  a  retreat ;  and  the  patriots  issuing  forth, 
before  the  consternation  had  subsided,  chased  the 
besieger's  to  their  encampments." 

Toledo  saw  the  siege  was  making  no  progiess. 
As  fast  as  he  battered  down  the  old  walls  the 
citizens  erected  new  defences  ;  their  constant  sallies 
were  taxing  the  vigilance  and  thiiuiiiig  the  numbers 
of  his  troojis ;  more  of  his  men  were  perishing  by 
cold  and  sickness  than  by  battle  ;  his  supplies  were 
often  intercepted,  and  scarcity  was  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  his  camp ;  in  these  circumstances  he  began 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  raising  the  siege.  Not  a 
few  of  his  oflicers  concurred  with  him,  deeming  the 
possession  of  Haarlem  not  worth  the  labour  and 
lives  which  it  was  costing.      Others,  however',  were 


opposed  to  this  course,  and  Toledo  referred  the 
matter  to  his  father,  the  duke. 

The  stei-n  Alva,  not  a  little  scandalised  that  his 
son  should  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a  thought, 
wrote  commanding  him  to  prosecute  the  siege,  if  he 
would  not  show  himself  unworthy  of  the  stock  from 
which  he  was  .sprung.  He  advised  him,  instead  of 
storming,  to  blockade  the  city ;  but  in  whatever 
mode,  he  must  prosecute  the  siege  till  Haarlem  had 
fallen.  If  he  was  unwilling  to  go  on,  Alva  said  he 
would  come  himself,  sick  though  he  was  ;  or  if  his 
illness  should  make  this  impossible,  he  would  brag 
the  duchess  from  Spain,  and  place  her  in  command 
of  the  army.  Stung  by  this  sarcasm,  Toledo,  re- 
gardless of  all  difficulties,  resumed  the  operations  of 
the  siege. 

In  the  middle  of  February  the  frost  went  ofl",  and 
the  ice  dissolving,  the  Lake  of  Haarlem  became  navig- 
able. In  anticipation  of  this  occurrence,  the  Pi-ince 
of  Orange  had  constructed  a  number  of  vessels,  and 
lading  them  with  provisions,  dispatched  them  from 
Leyden.  Sailing  along  the  lake,  with  a  favourable 
wind,  they  entered  Haarlem  in  safety.  This  was 
done  oftener  than  once,  and  the  spectre  of  famine 
was  thus  kept  at  a  distance.  The  besieged  were  in 
good  sjiirits ;  so  long  as  they  held  the  lake  they 
would  have  bread  to  eat,  and  so  long  as  bread  did 
not  fail  them  they  would  defend  their  city.  Mean- 
wliile  they  gave  the  besiegers  no  rest.  The  sallies 
from  the  town,  sometimes  from  one  quarter,  some- 
times from  another,  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  1,000  of  the  soldier-citizens 
threw  themselves  upon  the  outposts  of  Toledo's 
army,  drove  them  in,  burned  300  tents,  and 
captured  cannon,  standards,  and  many  waggon- 
loads  of  pi'o visions,  and  retui'ned  ■with  them  to  the 
city.  The  exploit  was  performed  in  the  face  of 
30,000  men.  This  attacking  party  of  1,000  had 
slain  each  his  man  nearly,  having  left  800  dead  in 
the  Spanish  camp,  while  only  four  of  their  own 
number  had  fallen.^  The  citizens  were  ever  eager 
to  provoke  the  Spaniards  to  battle ;  and  with  this 
view  they  erected  altars  upon  the  walls  in  sight  of 
the  camp,  and  tricked  them  out  after  the  Romish 
fashion  ;  they  set  up  images,  and  walking  in  pro- 
cession dressed  Ln  canonicals,  they  derided  the 
Popish  rites,  in  the  hope  of  stinging  the  champions 
of  that  faith  into  fighting.  They  feared  the 
approach  of  famine  more  than  they  did  the  Spanish 
sword.  Alva  w;vs  amazed,  and  e^^dently  not  a 
little  mortified,  to  see  such  valour  in  rebels  smd 
heretics,  and  was  unable  to  withhold  the  expression 
of  his  astonishment.     "  Never  was  a  place  defended 
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with  such  skill  and  bravery  as  Haarlem,"  said  he, 
writing  to  Philip;  "it  was  a  war  such  as  never  was 
seen  or  heard  of  in  any  land  on  earth."  ^ 

But  now  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  the 
heroic  champions  of  Protestant  liberty.  Haarlem 
was  more  closely  invested  than  ever,  and  a  more 
terrible  enemy  than  the  Spaniards  began  to  make  its 
appearance,  gaimt  famine  namely.  Count  Bossu, 
the  lieutenant  of  Toledo,  had  mustered  a  fleet  of 
armed  vessels  at  Amsterdam,  and  entering  the  Lake 
of  Haarlem,  fought  a  series  of  naval  battles  -nith 
the  ships  of  the  Piince  of  Orange  for  the  posses- 
sion of  that  inland  sea.  Being  a  vital  point,  it 
was  fiercely  contested  on  both  sides,  and  after 
much  bloodshed,  -sdctory  declared  for  the  Spaniards. 
This  stojiped  nearly  all  supplies  to  the  city  by 
water.  On  the  land  side  Haarlem  was  as  com- 
pletely blockaded,  for  Alva  had  sent  forwai-d 
additional  reinforcements;  and  although  William 
was  most  assiduous  in  dispatching  relief  for  the 
besieged,  the  city  was  so  strictly  watched  by 
the  enemy  that  neither  men  nor  provisions  could 
now  enter  it.  In  the  end  of  May  bread  failed. 
The  citizens  sent  to  make  William  aware  of  their 
desperate  straits.  The  prince  employed  a  carrier 
pigeon  as  the  bearer  of  his  answer.^  He  bade 
them  endure  a  little  longer,  and  to  encoui-age  them 
to  hold  out  he  told  them  that  he  was  assembling  a 
force,  and  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  throw  pro- 
visions into  their  city.  Meanwhile  the  scarcity 
became  greater  every  day,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
June  the  famine  had  risen  to  a  most  dreadful 
height.  Orcbnaiy  food  was  no  longer  to  be  had, 
and  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  sub.sisting  on  the  most  loathsome  and 
abominable  substitutes.  They  devoiu-eil  hoi-ses, 
dogs,  cats,  mice,  and  similar  vermin.  When  these 
foiled,  they  boiled  the  hides  of  animals  and  ate 
them ;  and  when  these  too  were  exhausted,  they 
searched  tlie  graveyards  for  nettles  and  rank  grass. 
Gi-oups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  smitten  do^vn 
by  the  famine,  were  seen  dead  in  the  streets.  But 
though  theii-  numbers  diminished,  their  courage  did 
not  abate.  They  still  showed  themselves  on  the 
walls,  "the  few  performed  the  duties  of  many;"^  and 

'  Correspondatue  de  Philippe  II.,  ii.  1230. 

-  "They  revived,"  says  Strada,"  the  ancient  invention 
of  carrier  pigeons.  For  a  while  before  they  were  blocked 
up  they  gent  to  the  prince's  fleet,  and  to  the  nearest  towns 
of  their  own  party,  some  of  these  pigeons.  .  .  By  these 
winged  posts  the  Prince  of  Orange  encouraged  the  towns- 
men to  hold  out  for  the  last  three  months ;  till  one  of 
them,  tire<l  with  flying,  lighted  upon  a  tent,  and  being 
shot  by  a  soldier,  ignorant  of  the  stratagem,  the  mystery 
of  the  letters  was  discovered."    (Bk.  vii.,  p.  74.) 

•"  .Strada,  bk.  vii.,  p.  71. 


if  a  Spanish  helmet  ventured  to  appear  above  the 
earth-works,  a  bullet  from  the  ramparts,  shot  with 
deadly  aim,  tumbled  its  owner  into  the  trenches. 

They  again  made  the  prince  aware  of  the  misery 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  adding  that  unless 
succoui-s  were  sent  .vithin  a  veiy  short  time  they 
would  be  compelled  to  siuTender.  William  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  Protestant  Queen  of  England,  and 
the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany,  and  implored 
them  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  lieroic  little  city. 
But  Elizabeth  feared  to  break  with  Philip ;  and  the 
tide  of  Jesuit  reaction  in  Germany  was  at  that 
moment  too  powerful  to  permit  of  its  Protestants 
undertaking  any  enterprise  beyond  their  own 
borders ;  and  so  the  sorel}'  beleaguered  city  was 
left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  He  did  all 
which  it  was  possible  for  one  in  his  circumstances 
to  do  for  its  deliverance.  He  collected  an  anny  of 
5,000,  chiefly  bui-ghers  of  good  condition  in  the 
cities  of  Holland,  and  sent  them  on  to  Haarlem, 
with  -100  waggon-loads  of  provisions,  ha^-ing  firet 
given  notice  to  the  citizens  by  means  of  carrier 
pigeons  of  their  approach.  This  expedition  William 
wished  to  conduct  in  person,  but  the  States,  deem- 
ing his  life  of  more  value  to  Holland  than  man)- 
cities,  would  not  sufier  him  to  risk  it,  and  the 
enterprise  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Count 
Battenbui'g.  The  expedition  set  out  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  of  July,  but  the  pigeons  that  canied  the 
letters  of  Orange  having  been  shot,  the  plan  of 
reUef  became  known  to  the  Spaniards,  and  their 
whole  army  was  put  under  arms  to  await  the 
coming  of  Battenburg.  He  thought  to  have  passed 
theii-  slumbeiing  camp  at  midnight,  but  suddenly 
the  whole  host  sui-rounded  him;  his  fresh  troops 
were  \mable  to  withstand  the  onset  of  those 
veterans ;  2,000  were  slain,  including  their  leader ; 
the  rest  were  dispersed,  and  the  convoy  of  pro- 
visions fell  into  the  hands  of  the  \-ictoi-s.  William 
could  do  no  more — the  last  hope  of  Hiuirlem  was 
gone.'  The  patriots  now  oflered  to  .smTender  on 
condition  that  the  town  were  exempt  from  pillage, 
and  the  garrison  permitted  to  march  out.  Toledo 
replied  that  the  surrender  must  be  imconditional. 
The  men  of  Haarlem  rmder.stood  this  to  mean  that 
Toledo  had  devoted  them  to  destruction.  They  liad 
before  them  death  by  starvation  or  death  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  they  regaixled  as  by  nuich 
the  more  dreadful  alternative.  The  fighting  men,  in 
tljeir  despair,  resolved  on  cutting  their  way,  sword 
in  'hand,  through  the  Spanish  camp,  in  the  hoj^e 
that  the  enemy  would  put  a  curb  on  his  ferocity 
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when  he  found  only  women  and  childi-eu,  and  these 
emaciated  and  woe-struck,  in  the  city.  But  the 
latter,  terror-stricken  at  the  thought  of  being  aban- 
doned, threw  themselves  down  before  their  husbands 
and  brothers,  and  clinging  to  their  knees,  piteously 
implored  them  not  to  leave  them,  and  so  melted 
them  that  tliey  could  not  carry  out  their  purpose. 
They  next  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a  hol- 
low square,  and  placing  theii'  wives  and  children  in 
the  centre,  march  out  and  conquer  or  die.  Toledo 
learned  the  desperate  attempts  wliich  the  men  of 
Haarlem  were  revolving;  and  knowing  that  there 
was  nothing  of  which  they  were  not  capable,  and 
that  should  it  ha2)pen  that  only  ruins  were 
left  him,  the  fruits  and  honours  of  his  dearly- 
won  victoiy  would  escape  him,  he  straightway  sent 
a  trimipeter  to  say  that  on  payment  of  200,000 
guilders  the  city  woidd  be  spared  and  all  in  it 
pardoned,  with  the  exception  of  fifty-seven  jiereous 
whom  he  named.' 

The  exceptions  were  important,  for  those  who 
had  rendered  the  greatest  service  in  the  siege  were 
precisely  those  who  wei-e  most  obnoxious  to  Toledo. 
It  was  with  agony  of  mind  that  the  citizens  dis- 
cussed the  proposal,  which  would  not  have  been 
accepted  had  not  the  German  portion  of  the  gar- 
rison insisted  on  surrender.  A  deputation  was 
sent  to  Toledo  on  the  12th  of  July,  to  announce  the 
submission  of  the  city  on  the  j)roposed  terms.  At 
the  veiy  moment  that  Toledo  gave  the  solemn  pro- 
imse  which  led  to  tliis  surrender,  he  had  in  hi.s 
possession  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Alva,  com- 
manding him  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Germans,  and  to  hang  all  the 
leading  citizens  of  Haarlem.- 

The  first  order  issued  to  the  Haarlemere  after 
the  surrender  was  to  deposit  their  arms  in  the 
town-house;  the  second  was  to  shut  themselves  up, 
the  men  in  the  Monastery  of  Zyl,  and  the  women 
in  the  cathedral.  Toledo  now  entered  the  city. 
Implacable,  indeed,  must  that  revenge  have  been 
wliich  the  sights  of  woe  that  now  met  liis  gaze 
could  not  extinguish.  After  an  exposure  for  seven 
months  to  the  Spanish  camion,  the  city  was  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  burning  ruin;.  The  streets 
were  blocked  up  with  piles  of  rubbish,  mingled  with 
the  skeletons  of  animals  from  which  the  flesh  had 
been  torn,  and  the  unburied  bodies  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  defence,  or  died  by  the  famine.  But 
of  all  the  memorials  of  the  siege  the  most  affect- 
ing were  the  sm-vivors.  Theii-  protruding  bones, 
parchment   skin,  hollow  cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes 
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made  them  seem  coiijses  that  still  retained  the 
power  of  mo\"ing  about.  If  they  had  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  in  defjring  the  soldiers  of  Spain,  surely 
they  had  sufficiently  atoned  for  their  presimiption. 

On  the  thii'd  day  after  the  sun'ender  the  Duke  of 
Alva  visited  Haarlem,  rode  round  it,  and  then  took 
his  departm-e,  lea^•ing  it  to  his  sou  to  cany  out  the 
.sequel.  The  treachery  and  barbarity  of  Naarden 
were  repeated  here.  We  shall  not  shock  our 
readers  ^yitll  details.  The  fifty-seven  persons  ex- 
cepted from  the  amnesty  were,  of  coui-se,  executed ; 
but  the  murders  were  far  from  ending  with  these. 
The  gari-Lson,  with  the  exception  of  the  G^i-mans, 
were  massacred ;  900  citizens  were  hanged  as  if 
they  had  been  the  vilest  malefactors;  the  sick 
in  the  hospitals  were  canied  out  into  the  court- 
yard and  dispatched ;  the  eloquent  Ripjierda, 
whose  patriotic  address,  already  recorded,  had  so 
largely  contiibuted  to  excite  the  men  of  Haarlem 
to  resist,  w-as  beheaded  in  company  of  several  noted 
citizens.  Several  hundreds  of  French,  English,  and 
Scotch  soldiei's  were  butchered.  Five  executioners, 
each  with  a  stall' of  assistants,  were  kept  in  constant 
employment  se\eral  days.  At  last,  tii'ed  of  labours 
and  sick  with  horrore,  they  took  300  victims  that 
still  remained,  tied  them  back  to  back  in  couples, 
and  threw  them  into  the  lake.^  The  number  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood  Ls  estimated  at  about  2,300, 
in  addition  to  the  many  thousands  that  perished 
in  the  siege. 

So  awfid  was  the  tragedy  of  Haarlem  !  It  wore 
outwardly  the  guise  of  \-ictoiy  for  the  Spaniards 
and  of  defeat  to  the  Hollandei-s ;  and  yet,  when 
closely  examined,  it  is  seen  to  be  just  the  I'everee. 
It  had  cost  Alva  12,000  men;  it  had  emptied  his 
treasuiy ;  and,  what  was  worse,  it  had  broken  the 
spell  of  in^-incibUity,  which  lent  such  power  to  the 
Spanish  ai-ms.  Europe  had  seen  a  little  towni  defy 
the  power  of  Philip  for  seven  long  months,  and 
suiTender  at  hist  only  fi'om  pressiu^e  of  famine. 
There  was  much  here  to  encourage  the  other  cities 
of  Holland  to  stand  for  their  liberties,  and  the 
renewed  exhibition  of  jierfidy  and  cmelty  on  the 
part  of  Toledo  deepened  theii-  resolution  to  do  so. 
It  was  clear  that  Spain  could  not  accept  of  many 
such  \-ictories  without  eventually  overthi-owing  her 
own  power,  and  at  the  same  time  investing  the 
cause  of  the  adversary  she  was  stri\-ing  to  crash 
with  a  moral  prestige  that  would  in  the  issue  con- 
duct it  to  triumph. 

Such  was  the  ^■ie^^■  taken  by  the  Piince  of  Orange 
on  a  calm  survey  of  all  the  cii-cumstances  attending 
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the  fall  of  Haarlem.  He  saw  nothing  in  it  that  Holland,  to  inspiiit  the  States  to  resist  the  power 
should  cause  him  to  think  for  one  moment  of  of  Spain  to  the  death.  "  Though  God,"  he  said, 
abandonmg  the  prosecution  of  liis  great  design,  or      "Imd  suffered  Haarlem  to  fall,  ought  men  therefore 
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that  should  shake  his  confidence  in  the  ultimate  to   forsake   liis  Word?     Was   not   their   cause   a 

triumph  of  his  cause;  and  without  abating  a  jot  of  rigliteous  one  ?  wa-s  not  the   Divine  arm  still  ublo 

courage  he  wrote  to  his  deputy,  Sonoy,  in  North  to  uphold  both  it  and  them  ?     Was  the  destniction 
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of  one  city  the  riiin  of  the  Church  ?  The  calamities 
and  woes  of  Haarlem  well  deserved  theii-  commi- 
set-ation,  but  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  Church,  and  having  now  had  a  full 
disclosiu'e  made  to  them  of  the  character  and  inten- 
tions of  their  enemy,  and  that  in  the  war  he  was 
waging  for  the  utter  extii-pation  of  ti-uth,  he  shrunk 
from  no  pei-fidy  and  cruelty,  and  trampled  on  all 
laws,  Diinne  and  human,  they  ought  the  more 
courageously  to  resist  him,  convinced  that  the  great 
Ptuler  woidd  in  the  end  appear  for  the  vindication 
of  the  cause  of  righteousness,  and  the  overtlii'ow  of 
wickedness.  If  Haarlem  had  fallen,  other  and 
stronger  towns  still  stood,  and  they  had  been  able 
to  put  themselves  into  a  better  posture  of  defence 
from  the  long  detention  of  the  Spaniaixls  under 
the  walls  of  Haarlem,  which  had  been  subdued  at 


last,  not  by  the  power  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the 
force  of  famine."  The  prince  wound  up  his  address 
with  a  reply  to  a  question  the  States  had  put  to 
him  touching  his  foreign  alliances,  and  whether 
he  had  secured  the  friendship  of  any  powerful 
potentate  abroad,  on  whose  aid  they  coidd  rely  in 
the  war.  The  answer  of  the  prince  reveals  the  depth 
of  liis  piety,  and  the  strength  of  his  faith.  '■  He  had 
made  a  strict  alliance,"  he  informed  the  States, 
"  with  the  Prince  of  princes  for  the  defence  of  the 
good  Christians  and  others  of  this  oppressed  country, 
who  never  forsook  those  who  tnisted  in  him,  and 
would  assuredly,  at  the  last,  confound  both  Ms 
and  their  enemies.  He  was  therefore  resolved 
never  to  forsake  his  dear  country,  but  by  ventming 
both  life  and  fortime,  to  make  use  of  those  means 
which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  supijlied  him  with."* 
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The  Duke  of  Aha  soon  found  that  if  he  had  taken 
Haarlem  he  had  crippled  liimself.  The  siege  had 
emptied  his  military  chest ;  he  was  greatly  in 
arrears  ■with  his  troops,  and  now  his  soldiers  broke 
out  into  mutiny,  and  absolutely  refused  to  march 
to  Alkmaar  and  commence  its  siege  till  the  sums 
owing  them  were  paid.  Six  weeks  passed  away 
before  the  army  was  reduced  to  obedience,  and  the 
duke  enabled  to  resume  his  progi-amme  of  the 
war.  His  own  prestige  as  a  disciplinarian  had 
also  sufiered  immensely. 

Alkmaar  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  amid  the  lagunes  of  North  Holland.  It 
was  late  in  the  season  when  the  Spanish  army, 
16,000  strong,  sat  down  before  this  little  town, 
with  its  gan-ison  of  800  soldiers,  and  its  1,300 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Had  it  been 
invested  eai'lier  in  the  summer  it  must  have  fallen, 
for  it  was  then  comparatively  defenceless,  and  its 
population  di^•ided  between  the  prince  and  the 
duke  ;  but  while  Al\'a  was  quelling  the  mutiny  of 


his  troops,  Alkmaar  was  strengthening  its  defences, 
and  William  was  furnishing  it  with  provisions  and 
garrisoning  it  with  soldiei's.  The  commander  of 
the  besieging  army  was  still  Toledo. 

When  Governor  Sonoy  saw  the  stonn  rolling  up 
from  the  south,  and  when  he  thought  of  his  own 
feeble  resom-ces  for  meeting  it,  he  became  somewhat 
despondent,  and  \vTote  to  the  prince  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  had  been  able  to  ally  himself  -with 
some  jjowei-ful  potentate,  who  would  supply  him 
with  money  and  troops  to  resist  the  terrible 
Spaniard.  William  replied  to  his  deputy,  gentl}- 
chiding  him  for  his  want  of  faith.  He  had  indeed 
contracted  alliance,  he  said,  ■Nvith  a  mighty  King, 
who  would  provide  armies  to  fight  his  own  battles, 
and  he  bade  Sonoy  not  gi-ow  fliint-hearted,  as  if  the 
arm  of  that  King  had  gro'mi  weak.  At  the  very 
moment  that  William  was  striving  to  inspirit  him- 
self and   his   followei's,  by  lifting  Ms   eyes   to   a 
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mightier  throne  than  any  on  earth,  Alva  was 
taking  the  most  eflectnal  means  to  raise  up  invin- 
cible defendei-s  of  Holland's  Protestantism,  and  so 
realise  the  expectations  of  the  prince,  and  justify 
his  confidence  in  that  higher  Power  on  whom  he 
mainly  leaned.  The  duke  took  care  to  leave  the 
people  of  Alkmaar  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate  in 
resers'e  for  them  should  their  city  be  taken.  He 
had  dealt  gently  with  Haarlem ;  he  had  hanged 
only  900  of  its  citizens ;  but  he  would  wi-eak  a  full 
measiu-e  of  vengeance  on  Alkmaar.  "  If  I  take 
Alkmaar,"  he  wrote  to  Philip,  "  I  am  resolvetl  not  to 
leave  a  single  creature  aUve  ;  the  knife  shall  be  put 
to  every  throat.  Since  the  example  of  Haarlem 
has  proved  of  no  use,  perhaps  an  example  of 
cruelty  will  bring  the  other  cities  to  their  senses.''' 
Alva  thought  that  he  was  rendering  certain  the 
submission  of  the  men  over  whose  heads  he  hung 
that  tenible  threat  :  he  was  only  preparing  dis- 
comfiture for  himself  by  kindling  in  theii'  breasts 
the  flame  of  an  unconquerable  courage. 

Toledo  planted  a  battery  on  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  town,  in  the  hope  of  di^ading  the 
gai-rison.  After  a  cannonade  of  twelve  houi-s  he 
had  breached  the  walls.  He  now  ordered  his 
troops  to  stonii.  They  advanced. in  ovei-whelming 
numbere,  confident  of  victory,  and  rending  the  air 
with  their  shouts  as  if  they  had  already  won  it. 
They  dashed  across  the  moat,  they  swarmed  up 
the  breach,  but  only  to  be  gi'appled  with  by  the 
courageous  burghei-s,  and  flung  headlong  into  the 
ditch  below.  Thrice  were  the  murderous  hordes  of 
Alva  repulsed,  thrice  did  they  retm-n  to  the  assault. 
The  rage  of  the  assailants  was  inflamed  with  each 
new  check,  but  Spanish  inrj,  even  though  sustained 
by  Spanish  discipline,  battled  in  vain  against  Dutch 
intrepidity  and  patriotism.  The  round-shot  of  the 
cannon  ploughed  long  vacant  lines  in  the  beleaguer- 
ing masses ;  the  musketiy  poured  in  its  deadly 
volleys  ;  a  terrible  rain  of  boiling  oil,  pitch,  and 
water,  mingled  with  tan-ed  burning  hoops,  unslaked 
lime,  and  great  stones,  descended  from  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  such  of  the  besiegere  as  were  able  to 
force  theii-  way  up  through  that  dreadful  temjjest 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  found  that  they  had  .scaled 
the  ramparts  only  to  fall  by  the  daggei-s  of  theii- 
defenders.  Tlie  whole  population  of  tlie  town  bore 
its  part  in  the  defence.  Not  only  the  matrons  and 
virgins  of  Alkmaar,  but  the  very  children,  wei'e 
constantly  passing  between  the  arsenal  and  the 
walls,  cariying  ammunition  and  missiles  of  all  soi-ts 
to  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathei-s,  careless  of 
the  shot  that  was  falling  thick  around  them.     The 
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apprehension  of  those  far  more  ten-ible  calamities 
that  were  sm-e  to  follow  the  entrance  of  the 
Spaniards,  made  them  forgetful  of  every  other 
danger.  It  is  told  of  Ensign  Solis,  that  having 
mounted  the  breach  he  had  a  moment's  leisure  to 
sm-vey  the  state  of  mattei-s  ^\-ithin  the  city,  before 
he  was  seized  and  flung  from  the  fortifications. 
Escaping  -ivith  his  Ufe,  he  was  able  to  tell  what  that 
momentai-y  glance  had  revealed  to  him  within  the 
walls.  He  had  beheld  no  masses  of  militaiy,  no 
men  in  armour ;  on  the  streets  of  the  beleaguered 
town  he  saw  none  but  plain  men,  the  most  of  whom 
wore  the  garb  of  fishermen.  Humiliating  it  was 
to  the  mailed  chivaky  of  Spain  to  be  checked, 
flung  back,  and  routed  by  "  plain  men  in  the  garb 
of  fishermen."  The  burghere  of  Alkmaar  wore 
their  breastplates  under  their  fisherman's  coat — the 
consciousness,  namely,  of  a  righteous  cause. 

The  assault  had  commenced  at  thi-ee  of  the  after- 
noon ;  it  was  now  seven  o'clock  of  the  evening,  and 
the  dai'kness  was  closing  in.  It  was  evident  that 
Alkmaar  would  not  be  taken  that  day.  A  thousand 
Spaniards  lay  dead  in  the  trenches,"  while  of  the 
defendei-s  only  thii-teen  citizens  and  twenty-four  of 
the  ganison  had  fallen.  The  tnimpet  sounded  a 
recall  for  the  night. 

Next  mniTiing  the  cannonade  was  renewed,  and 
after  some  700  shot  had  been  discharged  against 
the  walls  a  breach  was  made.  The  soldiei-s  were 
again  ordered  to  storm.  Tlie  ai-my  refused  to  obey. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Toledo  threatened  this  moment 
and  cajoled  the  next,  not  a  man  in  his  camp  would 
ventiu-e  to  approach  those  tenible  ramparts  which 
were  defended,  they  gravely  believed,  by  invisilile 
powers.  The  men  of  Alkmaar,  they  had  been  told, 
woi-shipped  the  devil,  and  the  demons  of  the  pit 
fought  upon  the  walls  of  their  city,  for  how  other- 
■n-ise  could  plain  burghers  have  inflicted  so  terrible 
a  defeat  upon  the  legions  of  Spain  1  Day  passed 
after  day,  to  the  chagrin  of  Toledo,  but  still  the 
Spaniards  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  those  dreaded 
bulwarks  on  which  in-\Tsible  champions  kept  watch 
and  ward.  Tlie  rains  set  in,  for  the  season  was 
now  late,  and  the  caniping-gi'Oimd  became  a  mai-sh. 
A  yet  more  tenible  disaster  impended  over  them, 
pi-ovided  they  remained  much  longer  before  Alk- 
maar, and  of  this  they  had  certain  information. 
The  Dutch  had  iigreed  to  cut  their  dykes,  and  bury 
the  counk-y  round  Alkmaar,  and  the  Spanish  camp 
with  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Already  two 
sluices  had  been  opened,  and  the  watere  of  the 
North  Sea,  driven  by  a  strong  north-west  wind,  had 
rushed  in  and  partially  inundated  the  land  ;  this 
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was  only  a  beginning  :  the  Hollanders  had  resolved 
to  sacrifice,  not  only  theii-  croiw,  but  a  vast  amount 
of  property  besides,  and  by  piercing  their  two  great 
dykes,  to  bring  the  sea  over  Toledo  and  his  soldiers. 
The  Spaniards  had  found  it  hard  to  contend  against 
the  burghei-s  of  Alkmaar,  they  would  find  it  still 
harder  to  combat  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea. 
Accordingly  Don  Frederic  de  Toledo  summoned  a 
council  of  his  officers,  and  after  a  short  delibera- 
tion it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  siege,  the  council 
liaving  first  voted  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  the 
Spanish  army  to  retire,  seeing  it  was  fleeing  not 
before  man,  but  before  the  ocean. 

The  humiliations  of  Alva  did  not  stop  here.  To 
reverses  on  land  were  added  disasters  at  sea.  To 
punish  Amsterdam  for  the  aid  it  had  given  the 
Spaniards  in  the  siege  of  Haarlem,  North  Holland 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  blockaded  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  Y  which  leads  into  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Shut  out  from  the  ocean,  the  trade  of  the  great 
commercial  city  was  at  an  end.  Alva  felt  it  in- 
cximbent  on  him  to  come  to  the  help  of  a  town 
which  stood  almost  alone  in  Holland  in  its  ad- 
herence to  the  Spanish  cause.  He  constructed  a 
fleet  of  still  larger  vessels,  and  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  the  experienced  and  entei-prising  Count 
Bossu.  The  two  fleets  came  to  a  tiial  of  strength, 
and  the  battle  issued  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards. 
Some  of  their  ships  were  taken,  others  made  theii' 
escape,  and  there  remained  only  the  admii-al's 
galley.  It  was  named  the  Inquisition,  and  being 
the  largest  and  most  powerfully  armed  of  all  in  the 
fleet,  it  oflTered  a  long  and  desperate  resistance 
before  striking  its  flag.  It  was  not  tUl  of  the 
300  men  on  board  220  were  killed,  and  all  the 
rest  but  fifteen  were  wounded,  that  Bossu  suiTen- 
dered  himself  prisoner  to  the  Dutcli  commander.' 
Well  aware  that  it  wa-s  of  the  last  consequence  for 
them  to  maintain  their  superiority  at  sea,  the 
Dutch  hailed  this  ■victory  -n-ith  no  common  joy,  and 
ordered  public  thanks  to  be  ofiei-ed  for  it  in  all  the 
churches  of  Holland. 

With  the  turn  in  the  tide  of  Spanish  successes, 
the  eyes  of  Pliilip  began  to  open.  Alva,  it  is  true, 
in  all  liis  barbarities  had  but  too  faithfully  carried 
out  the  wishes,  if  not  the  express  orders,  of  his 
master,  but  that  master  now  half  suspected  that 
tliis  policy  of  the  sword  and  the  gallows  was 
destined  not  to  succeed.  Nor  was  Philip  alone  in 
that  opinion.  There  were  statesmen  at  Madrid 
who  were  strongly  counselling  the  monarch  to 
make   trial   of    more   lenient   measures   with   the 

'  Thaunus,  lib.  It.,  see.  7.  Meteren,  p.  U'5.  AVutson, 
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Netherlanders.  Alva  felt  that  Philip  was  gro-WTng 
cold  toward  him,  and  alleging  that  his  health 
had  sustained  injury  from  the  moist  climate,  and 
the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  he  asked  leave  to 
retire  from  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  king  immediately  recalled  him,  and  appointed 
the  Duke  de  Medina  Coeli,  governor  in  his  room. 
Alva's  maimer  of  taking  leave  of  Amsterdam,  where 
he  had  been  stajdng  some  time,  was  of  a  piece  with 
all  his  previous  career.  He  owed  vast  sums  to  the 
citizens,  but  had  nothing  wherexvith  to  pay.  The 
duke,  however,  had  no  difliculty  in  finding  his  way 
out  of  a  position  which  might  have  been  embar- 
rassing to  another  man.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
inviting  his  creditore  to  present  theii-  claims  in  per- 
son on  a  certain  day.  On  the  night  previous  to  the 
day  appointed,  the  duke  attended  by  his  retinue. i 
quitted  Amsterdam,  taking  care  that  neither  byj 
tuck  of  dram  nor  salvo  of  cannon  should  he  make 
the  citizens  aware  that  he  was  bidding  them  adieu. 
He  travelled  to  Spain  by  way  of  Germany,  and 
boasted  to  Count  Louis  van  Koningstein,  the  uncle 
of  the  prince,  at  whose  house  he  lodged  a  night, 
that  during  his  government  of  five  and  a  half  yeai^s 
he  had  caused  18,000  heretics  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  besides  a  much  greater 
number  whom  he  had  slain  with  the  sword  in  the 
cities  which  he  besieged,  and  in  the  battles  he  had 
fought.= 

When  the  Doke  de  Medina  Cceli  arrived  in  the 
Nethei-lands,  he  stood  aghast  at  the  terrible  wreck 
his  predecessor  had  left  behind  him.  The  treasuiy 
was  empty,  the  commerce  of  the  country  was 
destroyed,  and  though  the  inhabitants  were  im- 
poverished, the  taxes  which  were  still  attempted  to 
be  wrung  from  them  wei-e  enormous.  The  cry  of  the 
land  was  going  up  to  heaven,  from  Roman  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant.  The  cautious  governor,  see- 
ing more  difliculty  than  glory  in  the  administration 
assigned  to  him,  •'  slipped  his  neck  out  of  the 
collar,"  says  Bi-andt,  and  returned  to  Spain.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Don  Luis  de  Requesens  and 
Cuniga,  who  had  been  governor  at  ililan.  The 
Netherlanders  knew  little  of  theu*  new  ruler,  but 
they  hoped  to  find  him  less  the  demon,  and  more 
the  man,  than  the  monstrous  compound  of  all 
iniquity  who  for  five  years  had  revelled  in  their 
blood  and  treasure.  They  breathed  more  freely  for 
a  little  space.  The  fii-st  act  of  the  new  governor 
was  to  demolish  the  statue  which  Alva  had  erected 
of  himself  in  the  citadel  of  Antwei-p ;  Requesens 
wished  the  Netherlandei-s  to  infer  from  this  begin- 
ning that  the  policy  of  Alva  had  been  disavowed 
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at  head-quarters,  and  that  from  this  time  forward 
more  lenient  measures  would  be  pursued.  William 
wa.s  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  shallow  device. 
Fearing  that  the  lenity  of  Requesens  might  be  even 
more  fatal  in  the  end  than  the  ferocity  of  Alva,  he 
issued  an  address  to  the  States,  in  wliich  he  re- 
minded them  that  the  new  deputy  was  still  a 
Spaniard — a  name  of  terrific  import  in  Dutch  ears 
— that  he  was  the  servant  of  a  despot,  and  that  not 
one  Hollander  could  Requesens  slay  or  keep  alive 
but  as  Philip  willed  ;  that  in  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid 
there  were  abysses  below  abysses ;  that  though  it 
might  suit  the  monarch  of  Spain  to  wear  for  a 
moment  the  guise  of  moderation,  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  his  aims  were  fixed  and  unalterable, 
and  that  what  he  sought,  and  would  pursue  to  the 
last  soldier  in  his  anny,  and  the  last  hour  of  his 
earthly  existence,  was  the  destruction  of  Dutch 
liberty,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Protestant 
faith ;  that  if  they  stopped  where  they  were — in 
the  middle  of  the  conflict — all  that  they  had  already 
sufiered  and  sacrificed,  all  the  blood  that  had  been 
shed,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  theii-  brethren  hanged 
on  gibbets,  burned  at  stakes,  or  slain  in  battle, 
their  mothere,  wives,  and  daughters  subjected 
to  horrible  outrage  and  murder,  all  would  have 
been  endured  in  vain.  If  their  desire  of  peace 
should  reduce  them  into  a  compromise  with  the 
tyrant,  it  would  assuredly  happen  that  the  abhorred 
yoke  of  Spain  would  yet  be  riveted  upon  their 
necks.  The  conflict,  it  was  true,  was  one  of  the 
most  awful  that  nation  had  ever  been  called  to 
wage,  but  the  part  of  wisdom  was  to  fight  it  out  to 
the  end,  assured  that,  come  when  it  might,  the  end 
would  be  good  ;  the  righteous  King  would  crown 
them  with  victory.  These  words,  not  less  ■v\'ise 
than  heroic,  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Dutch. 

At  this  stage  of  the  stniggle  (1.573)  a  question 
of  the  gi-avest  kind  came  up  for  discussion — namely, 
the  public  toleration  of  the  Roman  worship.  In  the 
circum.stances  of  the  Netherlanders  the  delicacy  of 
this  question  was  equal  to  its  difficulty.  It  was 
not  proposed  to  proscribe  belief  in  the  Romish 
dogmas,  or  to  punish  any  one  for  his  faith  ;  it  was 
not  proposed  even  to  forbid  the  celebration  in 
private  of  the  Romish  rites  ;  all  that  was  pi-oposed 
was  to  forbid  theii-  public  exercise.  There  were 
some  who  argued  that  their  contest  was,  at  bottom, 
a  contest  against  the  Roman  faith  ;  the  first  object 
waa  liberty,  but  they  sought  liberty  that  their 
consciences  might  be  free  in  the  matter  of  worship; 
their  opponents  were  tliose  who  professed  that 
faith,  and  who  sought  to  reduce  them  under  its 
yoke,  and  it  seemed  to  them  a  virtual  re]iudiation 
of  the  juatness  of  their  contest  to  tolerate  what  iu 


{■Act  was  their  real  enemy,  Romanism.  This  was 
to  protect  with  the  one  hand  the  foe  they  were 
fighting  agaiI^st  with  the  other.  It  was  replied  to 
this  that  the  Romanist  detested  the  tyranny  of 
Alva  not  less  than  the  Protestant,  that  he  fought 
side  by  side  on  the  ramparts  with  his  Protestajut 
fellow-subject,  and  that  both  had  entered  into  a 
confederacy  to  oppose  a  tyrant,  who  was  their  com- 
mon enemy,  on  condition  that  each  should  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience. 

Nevertheless,  not  long  after  this,  the  States  of 
Holland,  at  an  assembly  at  Leyden,  resolved  to 
proliibit  the  public  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  when  the  matter  was  first 
broached,  expressed  a  repugnance  to  the  public 
discussion  of  it,  and  a  strong  desire  that  its  decision 
should  be  postponed  ;  and  when  at  last  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  States  was  ai-rived  at,  he  intimated,  if 
not  his  formal  dissent,  his  non-concun-ence  in  the 
judgment  to  which  the)'  had  come.  He  tells  us  so 
in  his  Apolog;/,  published  in  1580  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  justification  of  the  States,  he  adds,  "that 
they  who  at  the  first  judged  it  for  the  interest  and 
advantage  of  the  country,  that  one  religion  should 
be  tolerated  as  well  as  the  other,  were  afterwai-ds 
convinced  by  the  bold  attempts,  cunning  de^-ices, 
and  treacheries  of  the  enemies,  who  had  insinuated 
themselves  among  the  people,  that  the  State  was  in 
danger  of  inevitable  destruction  unless  the  exercise 
of  the  Roman  religion  were  suspended,  since  those 
who  professed  it  (at  least  the  priests)  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  laid  greater  stress  on 
their  oaths  to  him  than  to  any  others  which  they 
took  to  the  civil  magistrate."  The  prince,  in  fact, 
had  come  even  then  to  hold  what  is  now  the 
generally  received  maxim,  that  no  one  ought  to 
sufier  the  smallest  deprivation  of  his  civil  riglits  on 
account  of  his  religious  belief;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  felt,  what  all  have  felt  who  have  anxiously 
studied  to  harmonise  the  rights  of  conscience  with 
the  safety  of  society,  that  there  are  elements  in 
Romanism  that  make  it  impossible,  without  en- 
dangering the  State,  to  apply  this  maxim  in  all  its 
extent  to  the  Papal  religion.  The  maxim,  so  just  in 
itself,  is  applicable  to  all  i^eligions,  and  to  Romanism 
among  the  rest,  so  far  as  it  is  a  religion ;  but 
William  found  that  it  is  more  than  a  religion,  that 
it  is  a  government  besides ;  and  while  there  may  be 
a  score  of  religions  in  a  country,  there  can  be  but 
one  govpi-nment  in  it.  The  first  duty  of  every 
government  is  to  maintain  its  own  unity  and 
supremacy ;  and  whan  it  prosecutes  any  secondary 
end — and  the  tderation  of  conscience  is  to  a 
government  but  a  sccondaiy  end — when,  we  say,  it 
prosecutes  any  secondary  object,  to  tho  parting  in 
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twain  of  tlie  State,  it  contravenes  its  own  primary 
end,  and  overthrows  itself.  The  force  wth  whicli 
this  consideration  pressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of 
William  of  Orange,  tolerant  even  to  the  measure  of 
the  present  day,  is  seen  from  what  he  says  a  little 
farther  on  in  his  Apology.  "  It  was  not  just,"  he 
adds,  "  that  such  people  should  enjoy  a  privilege  by 
the  means  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
land  under  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  they  sought 
to  betray  the  lives  and  fortimes  of  the  subjects  by 
depri\dng  them  not  of  one,  two,  or  three  privileges, 
Init  of  all  the  rights  and  liberties  which  for  im- 
memorial ages  had  been  preserved  and  defended  by 
their  predecessors  from  generation  to  generation."  ' 
From  this  time  forward  the  Reformed  religion  as 
taurfit  in  Geneva  and  the  Palatinate  was  the  one 


faith  publicly  professed  in  Holland,  and  its  woi-ship 
alone  was  practised  in  the  national  churches.  No 
Papist,  however,  was  required  to  renounce  his 
faith,  and  full  liberty  was  given  him  to  celebrate 
his  worship  in  private.  Mass,  and  all  the  attendant 
ceremonies,  continued  to  be  performed  in  piivate 
houses  for  a  long  while  after.  To  all  the  Protestant 
bodies  in  Holland,  and  even  to  the  Anabaptists, 
a  full  toleration  was  likewise  accorded.  Con- 
science may  err,  they  said,  but  it  ought  to  be 
left  free.  Should  it  invade  the  magistrate's  sphere, 
he  has  the  right  to  repel  it  by  the  sword ;  if  it 
goes  astray  within  its  cmi  domain,  it  is  equally 
foolish  and  criminal  to  compel  it  by  force  to  return 
to  the  right  road  ;  its  accountability  is  to  God 
alone. 
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The  only  town  in  the  important  island  of  Wal- 
cheren  that  now  held  for  the  King  of  Spain  was 
Middelburg.  It  had  endured  a  siege  of  a  year  and 
a  half  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiei-s  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Being  the  key  of  the  whole  of  Zealand, 
the  Spaniards  struggled  as  hard  to  retain  it  as  the 
jiatriots  did  to  gain  possession  of  it.  The  gan-ison 
of  Middelburg,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
famine,  were  now  feeding  on  horses,  dogs,  rats,  and 
other  revolting  substittites  for  food,  and  the  Spanish 
commander  INIondrogon,  a  brave  and  resolute  man, 
had  sent  word  to  Requesens,  that  unless  the  town 
was  succoured  in  a  very  few  days  it  must  neces- 
sarily surrender.  Its  fall  woidd  be  a  great  blow  to 
the  interests  of  Philip,  and  his  GoAeruor  of  the 
Low  Countries  exerted  liimself  to  the  utmost  to 
throw  supplies  into  it,  and  enable  it  to  hold  out. 
He  collected  a  fleet  of  seventy-five  sail  at  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  another  of  thii-ty  ships  at  Antwerp,  and 
storing  them  with  provisions  and  military  equip- 
ments, he  ordered  them  to  steer  for  jNIiddelburg 
and  relieve  it.     But  unhappOy  for  Requesens,  and 
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the  success  of  his  project,  the  Dutch  were  masters 
at  sea.  Their  ships  were  manned  by  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  sailors  in  the  world ;  nor  were 
they  only  adventurous  seamen,  they  were  fii'm 
patriots,  and  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
V)lood  for  their  countiy  and  their  religious  liberties. 
They  served  not  for  wages,  as  did  manj-  in  the  land 
armies  of  the  prince,  which  being  to  a  large  extent 
made  up  of  mercenaries,  were  apt  to  mutiny  when 
ordered  into  battle,  if  it  chanced  that  theii-  pay  was 
in  arreai-s ;  the  soldiei-s  of  the  fleet  were  enthu- 
siastic in  the  cause  for  which  they  fought,  and 
accounted  that  to  beat  the  enemy  was  suflicient 
reward  for  their  valour  and  blood. 

The  numerous  fleet  of  Requesens,  in  two  squad- 
I'ons,  was  sailing  do\«i  the  Scheldt  (27th  Januai-y, 
1374),  on  its  way  to  i-aise  the  siege  of  Middelbui-g, 
when  it  sighted  near  Romerswael,  di-awn  up  in 
battle  array,  the  ships  of  the  Sea  Beggars.  The  two 
fleet.s  closed  in  conflict.  After  the  first  broad.side, 
ship  gi-appled  with  ship,  and  the  Dutch  leaping  on 
board  the  Sj)anish  vessels,  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  battle-axes,  daggei-s,  and  i)istols,  was  com- 
menced on  the  deck  of  each  jsillev.     The  admiral's 
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sHp  ran  foul  of  a  sand-bank,  and  -iras  then  set 
five  to  bj  the  Zealandei-s ;  the  other  commander, 
Romers,  hastened  to  his  relief,  but  only  to  have  the 
flames  communicated  to  his  own  ship.  Seeing  his 
galley  about  to  sink,  Romers  jumped  overboard  and 
saved  liis  life  by  swimming  a-shore.  The  other 
ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet  fared  no  better.  The 
Zealanders  burnt  some,  they  sunk  oihei-s,  and  tlie 
rest  they  seized.  The  -victory  was  decisive.  Twelve 
hundred  Spaniards,  including  the  Admiral  De 
Glimes,  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  burning  ves- 
sels, or  fell  in  the  fierce  struggles  that  raged  on 
their  decks.  Requesens  himself,  from  the  dyke  of 
Zacherlo,  had  -vvitnessed,  without  being  able  to 
avert,  the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  which  he  had  con- 
structed at  gi-eat  expense,  and  on  which  he  built 
such  great  hopes.  "When  the  second  squadron 
learned  that  the  ships  of  the  first  wei-e  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  its  com- 
mander instantly  put  about  and  made  haste  to 
return  to  Antwerp.  The  surrender  of  Middelburg, 
which  immediately  followed,  gave  the  Dutch  the 
command  of  the  whole  sea-board  of  Zealand  and 
Holland. 

Success  was  lacking  to  the  next  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  "William.  The  time  was  come,  he 
thought,  to  rouse  the  Southern  Netherlands,  that 
had  somewhat  tamelj'  let  go  their  liberties,  to  make 
another  attempt  to  recover  them  before  the  yoke 
of  Spain  should  be  irretrievably  riveted  njjon  their 
neck.  Accordingly  he  instructed  his  brother. 
Count  Louis,  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  in  Germany, 
where  he  was  then  residing,  in  order  to  make  a  third 
invasion  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  the  Low  Coim- 
tries.  There  would  have  been  no  lack  of  recruits 
had  Louis  possessed  the  means  of  paying  them ; 
but  his  finances  were  at  zero  ;  his  brother's  fortune. 
as  well  as  his  ovm,  was  already  swallowed  up,  and 
before  enlisting  a  single  soldier,  Louis  had  first  of 
all  to  provide  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
projected  expedition.  He  trusted  to  receive  some 
help  from  the  German  princes,  he  negotiated  loans 
from  Ills  own  relations  and  friends,  but  his  main 
hopes  were  rested  on  France.  The  court  of 
Cliarles  IX.  was  then  occupied  with  the  matter  of 
the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne 
of  Poland,  and  that  monarch  was  desirous  of 
appearing  friendly  to  a  cause  which,  but  two  years 
before,  he  had  endeavoured  to  crush  in  the  St.  Bai-- 
tholomew  INIassacre  ;  and  so  Coimt  Louis  received 
from  France  as  many  pi-omises  as  would,  could  he 
have  coined  them  into  gold,  have  enabled  him  to 
equip  and  keep  in  the  field  ten  armies  ;  but  of 
sterling  money  he  had  scarce  so  much  as  to  defray 
the  expense  of  a  single  battalion.     He  succeeded, 


however,  in  levying  a  force  of  some  4,000  horse 
and  7,000  foot '  in  the  smaller  German  States,  and 
with  these  he  set  out  about  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, 157-5,  for  Brabant.  He  crossed  the  Pthine, 
and  advanced  to  the  Meuse,  opposite  Maes-tricht,  in 
the  hope  that  his  friends  in  that  iovm  would  open 
its  gates  when  they  saw  him  approach.  So  great 
was  their  horror  of  the  Spaniards  that  they  feared 
to  do  so ;  and,  deeming  his  little  army  too  weak  to 
besiege  so  strongly  fortified  a  place,  he  contiuued 
his  march  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river  tUl  he 
came  to  Roeremonde.  Here,  too,  the  Protestants 
were  overawed.  Not  a  single  person  durst  show 
himself  on  his  side.  He  continued  his  course  along 
the  river-banks,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  the 
troops  of  his  brother,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
campaign;  the  Spanish  army,  under  Avila,  following 
him  all  the  while  on  a  parallel  line  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  On  the  13th  of  April,  Louis 
encamped  at  the  village  of  Mook,  on  the  confines  of 
Cleves ;  and  here  the  Spaniards,  having  suddenly 
crossed  the  Meuse  and  sat  down  light  in  his  path, 
ofl'ered  liim  battle.  He  knew  that  his  newly- 
levied  recruits  would  fight  at  great  disadvantage 
■with  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Spain,  yet  the  count 
had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  combat  ofl'ered 
liim.  The  result  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
After  a  long  and  fierce  and  bloody  contest  the 
patriot  army  was  completely  routed.  Present  on 
that  fatal  field,  along  with  Count  Louis,'  were  his 
brother  Henry,  and  Duke  Christopher,  son  of  the 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate  ;  and  repeatedly,  during 
that  terrible  day,  they  intrepidly  rallied  their  sol- 
diei-s  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  but  only  to  be 
overpowered  in  the  end.  When  they  saw  that  the 
day  was  lost,  and  that  some  6,000  of  their  followei-s 
lay  dead  around  them,  they  mustered  a  little  band 
of  the  survivors,  and  once  more,  with  'fierce  and 
desperate  courage,  charged  the  enemy.  They  were 
last  seen  fighting  in  the  melee.  From  that  conflict 
they  never  emei'ged,  nor  were  tlieir  dead  bodies 
ever  discovered  :  but  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  theii-  fete.  Falling  in  tlie  general  butchery. 
their  corpses  would  be  undistinguishable  in  the 
ghastly  heap  of  the  slain,  and  would  receive  a 
common  burial  with  the  rest  of  the  dead. 

So  fell  Count  Louis  of  Nassau.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant soldier,  an  able  negotiator,  and  a  fii-m  patriot. 
In  him  the  Protestant  catise  lost  an  enthusiastic 
and  enlightened  adherent,  his  country's  liberty  a 
most  devoted  champion,  and  his  brother,  the  prince, 
one  who  was  "  his  right  hand "  as  regarded  the 
prompt  and  able  execution  of  his  plans.    To  Orange 

'  Tliaunus,  lib.  Iv.    Meteren,  p.  133. 
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the  loss  -was  irreparable,  and  was  felt  all  the  more 
at  this  moment,  seeing  that  St.  Aldegonde,  upon 
whose  sagacity  and  patriotism  Orange  placed  such 
reliance,  was  a  captive  in  the  Spanish  camp.  This 
was  the  thii-d  brother  whom  William  had  lost  in  the 
struggle  against  Spain.  The  repeated  deaths  in  the 
circle  of  those  so  dear  to  him,  as  well  as  the  many 
other  friends,  also  dear  though  not  so  closely  re- 
lated, who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  could  not  but 
afflict  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  isolation  and  loneli- 
ness. To  abstract  his  mind  from  his  sorrows,  to 
forget  the  graves  of  his  kindred,  the  captivity  and 
death  of  his  friends,  the  many  thousands  of  liis 
followers  now  sleeping  their  last  sleep  on  the 
battle-field,  his  own  ruined  fortune,  the  vanished 
splendour  of  his  home,  where  a  once  princely  afflu- 
ence had  been  replaced  by  something  like  peniuy, 
his  escutcheon  blotted,  and  his  name  jeered  at — to 
rise  above  all  these  accumulated  losses  and  dire 
humiliations,  and  to  prosecute  ynth.  unflinching 
resolution  his  great  cause,  required  indeed  a  stout 
heai-t,  and  a  fii-m  faith.  Never  did  the  prince 
appear  gi-eater  than  now.  The  gloom  of  disaster 
but  brought  out  the  splendour  of  his  virtues  and 
the  magnanimity  of  his  soul.  The  burden  of  the 
great  struggle  now  lay  on  liim  alone.  He  had  to 
IJrovide  funds,  raise  armies,  arrange  the  plan  of 
campaigns,  and  watch  over  theu*  execution.  From 
a  sick-bed  he  was  often  called  to  dii-ect  battles,  and 
the  siege  or  defence  of  cities.  Of  the  friends  who 
had  commenced  the  struggle  -with  him  many  were 
now  no  more,  and  those  who  survived  were  coun- 
selling submission ;  the  prince  alone  refused  to 
despair  of  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  Thi-ough 
armies  foiled,  and  campaigns  lost,  through  the 
world's  pity  or  its  scorn,  he  would  march  on  to 
that  triumph  which  he  saw  in  the  distance.  When 
friends  fell;  he  .stayed  his  heart  with  a  sublime 
confidence  on  the  eternal  Ann.  Thus  stripped  of 
human  defences,  he  displaj'ed  a  pure  devotion  to 
country  and  to  I'eligion. 

It  was  tliis  that  placed  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  the  first  rank  of  greatness.  There  have  been 
men  who  have  been  borne  to  greatness  upon  the 
steady  current  of  continuous  good  fortune ;  they 
never  lost  a  battle,  and  they  never  suffered  check  or 
repulse.  Their  labours  have  been  done,  and  their 
achievements  acconiplislied,  at  the  head  of  victorious 
armies,  and  in  the  presence  of  admii-ing  senates, 
and  of  applauding  and  grateful  nations.  These  are 
great ;  but  there  is  an  order  of  men  who  are  gi-eater 
still.  There  have  been  a  select  few  who  have  ren- 
dered the  very  highest  sei-vices  to  mankind,  not 
with  the  ajiplause  and  succovn-  of  those  they  sought 
to  benefit,  but  in  spite  of  theii-  opposition,  amid  the 


contempt  and  scorn  of  the  world,  and  amid  ever- 
blackening  and  evei'-bursting  disasters,  and  who 
lifting  their  eyes  from  armies  and  thrones  have 
fixed  them  upon  a  great  unseen  Power,  in  whose 
righteousness  and  justice  they  confided,  and  so  have 
been  able  to  struggle  on  till  they  attained  their 
sublime  object.  These  are  the  peers  of  the  race, 
they  are  the  first  magnates  of  the  world.  In  this 
order  of  great  men  stands  William,  Prince  of 
Orange. 

On  receiving  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  on  the  fatal  field  of  Mook, 
William  retreated  northward  into  Holland.  He 
expected  that  the  Spaniards  would  follow  him,  and 
improve  their  victory  while  the  teiTor  it  inspired 
was  still  recent ;  but  Avila  was  prevented  pm-- 
suing  him  by  a  mutiny  that  broke  out  in  his  army. 
The  pay  of  his  soldiers  was  three  yeai-s  in  arreai-s, 
and  instead  of  the  barren  pursuit  of  William,  the 
Spanish  host  turned  its  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
rich  city  of  Antwerp,  resolved  to  be  its  own  pay- 
master. The  soldiers  quartered  themselves  \ipon 
the  wealthiest  of  the  burghers.  They  took  possession 
of  the  most  sumptuous  mansions,  they  feasted  on 
the  most  luxurious  dishes,  and  daily  drank  the  most 
delicate  wines.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the 
citizens,  wearied  of  seeing  their  substance  thus 
devoured  by  the  army,  consented  to  pay  400,000 
crowns,  which  the  soldiers  were  WTlliiig  to  receive 
as  part  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  them.  The 
mutineers  celebrated  their  victory  over  the  citizens 
by  a  gi-eat  feast  on  the  Mere,  or  principal  sti-eet  of 
Antwerp.  They  were  busy  carousing,  gambling, 
and  masquerading  when  the  boom  of  cannon  struck 
upon  their  ears.  William's  admiral  had  advanced 
up  the  Scheldt,  and  was  now  engaged  with  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  river.  The  revellers,  leaving 
their  cups  and  grasping  their  muskets,  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  action,  but  only  to  be  the  witnesses  of 
the  destruction  of  their  ships.  Some  were  blazing 
in  the  flames,  others  were  sinking  with  their  ci-ews, 
and  the  patriot  admiral,  having  done  his  work,  was 
sailing  away  in  triumph.  We  have  recorded  the 
destruction  of  the  other  division  of  Philip's  fleet; 
this  second  blow  completed  its  ruin,  and  thus  the 
King  of  Spain  was  as  far  as  ever  from  the  supre- 
macy of  the  sea,  without  which,  as  Requcsens 
a.ssured  him,  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  Holland. 

Another  act  of  the  great  drama  now  opened.  We 
have  already  recorded  the  fall  of  Haarlem,  after 
unexampled  horrore.  Tliough  little  else  than  a  city 
of  ruins  and  coqises  when  it  fell  to  the  Spaniards, 
its  possession  gave  them  gi-eat  advantages.  It  was 
an  encampment  between  North  and  South  Holland, 
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and  cut  thp  country  in  two.  They  were  desirous  of 
strengthening  their  position  by  adding  Leyden  to 
Haai-lem,  the  town  next  to  it  on  the  south,  and  a 
place  of  yet  greater  importance.  Accordingly,  it 
was  first  blockaded  by  the  Spanish  troops  in  the 
^vinter  of  1574  ;  but  the  besiegers  were  withdrawn 
in  the  spring  to  defend  the  frontier,  attacked  by 
Count  Louis.  After  his  defeat,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  subsequent  mutiny  in  the  Spanish  ai-my, 
the  soldiere  returned  to  the  siege,  and  Leyden  was 
invested  a  second  time  on  the  26th  of  May,  1.574. 
The  siege  of  Leyden  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
history,  and  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism  in  Holland.  Its 
devotion  and  heroism  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
religion  have,  like  a  mighty  torch,  illumined  other 
lands  besides  Holland,  and  fired  the  soul  of  more 
peopl&s  than  the  Dutch. 

Leyden  is  situated  on  a  low  plain  covered  \\'ith 
rich  pastures,  smiling  gardens,  fruitful  orchai'ds, 
and  elegant  ^'illas.  It  is  washed  by  an  ann  of 
the  Rhine,  that,  on  approaiching  its  walls,  parts 
into  an  infinity  of  streamlets  which,  flo-\ving  lan- 
guidly through  the  city,  fill  the  canals  that 
travei"se  the  sti-eets,  making  it  a  miniature  of 
Venice.  Its  canals  are  spanned  by  150  stone 
bridges,  and  lined  by  rows  of  limes  and  poplai-s, 
which  soften  and  shade  the  architecture  of  its 
spacious  streets,  that  present  to  the  view  public 
buildings  and  sumptuous  j)rivate  mansions,  churches 
with  tall  steeples,  and  univereities  and  halls  ■with 
imposing  facades.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  the  citj^ 
had  a  numerous  population,  and  was  defended  by  a 
deep  moat  and  a  strong  wall  flanked  with  bastions. 
The  city  was  a  prize  well  worth  all  the  ardour  dis- 
played both  in  its  attack  and  defence.  Its  standing 
or  falling  would  determine  the  fate  of  Holland. 

When  the  citizens  saw  themselves  a  second 
time  shut  in  by  a  beleagueiing  ai-my  of  8,000  men, 
and  a  bristling  chain  of  sixty-four  redoubts,  they 
reflected  with  pain  on  their  neglect  to  introduce 
provisions  and  reinforcements  into  their  city  during 
the  two  months  the  Spaniards  had  been  withdrawn 
to  defend  the  frontier.  They  must  now  atone  for 
their  lack  of  prevision  by  relying  on  theii-  own  stout 
arms  and  bold  hearts.  There  were  scarce  any  troops 
in  the  city  besides  the  burghal  guard.  Orange  told 
them  plainly  that  three  months  must  pa.ss  over 
them  before  it  would  be  possible  by  any  eflforts  of 
their  friends  outside  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  lie 
entreated  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  vast  conse- 
quences that  must  flow  from  the  struggle  on  which 
they  were   enteiing,  and  that,  according  as  they 


should  bear  themselves  in  it  with  a  craven  heart  or 
with  an  heroic  spiiit,  so  would  they  transmit  to 
their  descendants  the  ■vile  estate  of  slavery  or  the 
glorious  heritage  of  libertv. 

The  defence  of  the  to^^Ti  was  entnisted  to  Jean 
van  der  Does,  Lord  of  Nordwyck.  Of  noble  birth 
and  poetic  genius.  Does  was  also  a  brave  soldier,  and 
an  illustrious  patriot.  He  breathed  his  own  heroic 
spirit  into  the  citizens.  The  women  as  well  as  men 
worked  day  and  night  upon  the  walls,  to  strengthen 
them  against  the  Spanish  guns.  They  took  stock  _ 
of  the  provisions  in  the  city,  and  arranged  a  plan  ■ 
for  their  economical  distribution.  They  passed  from 
one  to  another  the  terrible  words,  "  Zutphen," 
"  Naarden,"  names  suggestive  of  horrors  not  to 
be  mentioned,  but  which  had  so  burned  into  the 
Dutch  the  detestation  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
were  resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender  to  an 
enemy  whose  instincts  were  those  of  tigers  or 
fiends. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  struggle  ai'ound 
Leyden  was  about  to  begin,  that  Philip  attempted 
to  filch  by  a  stratagem  the  ■^-ictory  which  he  found 
it  so  hard  to  ■win  by  the  swoi-d.  Don  Luis  de 
Requesens  now  published  at  Bnissels,  in  the  king's 
name,  a  genei-al  pardon  to  the  Netherlandei-s,  on 
condition  that  they  went  to  mass  and  received  abso- 
lution from  a  priest. '  Almost  all  the  clergy  and 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  were  excepted  from 
this  indemnity.  "Pai-don!"  exclaimed  the  indig- 
nant Hollandei-s  when  they  read  the  king's  letter 
of  grace ;  "  before  we  can  receive  pardon  we  must 
first  have  committed  oflfence.  We  have  siifiered 
the  wrong,  not  done  it ;  and  now  the  -wrongdoer 
comes,  not  to  sue  for,  but  to  bestow  forgiveness  I 
How  grat«fid  ought  we  to  be!"  As  regarded 
going  to  mass,  PhDip  could  not  but  know  that  this 
was  the  essence  of  the  whole  quan-el,  and  to  ask 
them  to  submit  on  this  point  was  simply  to  ask 
them  to  surrender  to  him  the  victoiy.  Their  own 
reitei-ated  vows,  the  thousands  of  their  bretliren 
martyred,  their  own  consciences  —  all  forbade. 
They  would  sooner  go  to  the  halter.  There  was 
now  scarcely  a  native  Hollander  who  was  a  Papist  ; 
and  speaking  in  their  name,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
declared,  "  As  long  as  there  is  a  liv-ing  man  left  in 
the  country,  we  -will  contend  for  our  liberty  and  our 
religion."  =  The  king's  pardon  had  failed  to  open 
the  gates  of  Leyden,  and  its  siege  now  went 
forward. 


'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  310. 

■  Archives  <Je  la  Maison  d'Orange,  v.  27 — apud  Motley, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  122. 
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THE      SIEGE     OF      LEY  DEN. 

Ltyden— Provisions  Fail— William's  Sickness— His  Plan  of  Letting  in  the  Sea— The  Dykes  Cut— The  Waters  do  not 
Rise- The  Flotilla  cannot  be  Floated— Dismay  in  Leyden — Terrors  of  the  Famine— Pestilence— Deaths — Unabated 
Eesolution  of  the  Citizens— A  Mighty  Fiat  goes  forth— The  Wind  Shifts— The  Ocean  Overflows  the  Dykes— The 
FlotUla  Approaches— Fights  on  the  Dykes — The  Fort  Lammen— Stops  the  Flotilla — Midnight  Noise— Fort 
Lammen  Abandoned — Leyden  EeUeved — Public  Solemn  Thanksgiving — Another  Prodigy— The  Sea  Eolled  Back. 


For  two  mouths  the  citizens  manned  tlieu-  walls, 
and  with  stern  co\irage  kept  at  bay  the  beleagueiing 
host,  now  risen  from  10,000  to  three  times  that 
number.  At  the  end  of  this  period  provisions  failed 
them.  For  some  days  the  besieged  subsisted  on 
malt-cake,  and  when  that  was  consumed  they  had 
recoui'se  to  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses.  Numbers 
died  of  stai'vation,  and  others  sickened  and  perished 
through  the  unnatural  food  on  which  the  famine 
had  thi-own  them.  Meanwhile  a  greater  calamity 
even  than  would  have  been  the  loss  of  Leyden 
seemed  about  to  overtake  them. 

Struck  down  by  fever,  the  residt  of  ceaseless  toil 
and  the  most  exliausting  anxiety,  William  of 
Orange  lay  apparently  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
illness  of  the  prince  was  carefully  concealed,  lest  the 
citizens  of  Leyden  should  give  themselves  up  alto- 
gether t  despair.  Before  lying  down,  the  prince 
had  aiTanged  the  only  plan  by  which,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  it  was  possible  to  drive  out  the  Spaniards 
and  raise  the  siege ;  and  in  spite  of  his  illness  he 
ifi-sued  from  his  sick-bed  continual  orders  respecting 
the  execution  of  that  project.  No  force  at  his  dis- 
posal was  suiBcient  to  enable  him  to  break  tlu'ough 
the  Spanish  Hnes,  and  throw  provisions  into  the 
starving  city,  in  which  the  suffering  and  misery  had 
now  risen  to  an  extreme  pitch.  In  this  desperate 
strait  he  thought  of  ha\'ing  recourse  to  a  more 
terrible  weapon  than  cannon  or  annies.  He  would 
summon  the  ocean  against  the  Spaniards.  He 
would  cut  the  dykes  and  sink  the  country  beneath 
the  sea.  The  loss  would  be  tremendous ;  many  a 
rich  meadow,  many  a  fruitful  orchard,  and  many  a 
lovely  villa  would  be  drowned  beneath  the  waves ; 
but  the  loss,  though  gi'eat,  would  be  recoverable ; 
the  waves  would  again  restore  what  they  had 
swallowed  up  ;  wherea.s,  should  the  country  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  power  of  Spain,  never  again  would 
it  be  restored  :  the  loss  would  be  eternal.  What 
the  genius  and  patriotism  of  William  had  dared, 
his  eloquence  prevailed  upon  the  States  to  adopt. 
Putting  their  spades  into  the  great  dyko  that 
shielded  theii'  laud,  they  .said,  "  Better  a  drowned 


country  than  a  lost  country."  Besides  the  outer 
and  taller  rampai-t,  -withLn  which  the  Hollanders 
had  sought  safety  from  then-  enemy  the  sea,  there 
rose  concentric  lines  of  iuner  and  lower  dykes,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  cut  through  before  the  waves  could 
flow  over  the  country.  The  work  was  executed 
with  equal  alacrity  and  perseverance,  but  not  with 
the  desired  result.  A  passage  had  been  dug  for  the 
waters,  but  that  ocean  which  had  appeared  but  too 
ready  to  overwhelm  its  ban-iers  when  the  inhabi- 
tants sought  to  keep  it  out,  seemed  now  un-svilling 
to  overflow  theii'  country,  as  if  it  were  in  league 
vnth  the  tyrant  from  whose  fury  the  Dutch  besought 
it  to  cover  them.  Strong  north-easterly  %\inds, 
prevailing  that  year  longer  than  usual,  beat  back 
the  tides,  and  lowering  the  level  of  the  German  Sea, 
prevented  the  ingress  of  the  waters.  The  flood  lay 
only  a  few  inches  in  depth  on  the  face  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  unless  it  should  rise  much  higher, 
William's  plan  for  relieving  Leyden  woidd,  after  all, 
prove  abortive.  At  great  labour  and  expense  he 
had  constructed  a  flotilla  of  200  flat-bottomed  vessels 
at  Rotterdam  and  Delft ;  these  he  had  mounted 
■with  guns,  and  manned  \vith  800  Zealanders,  and 
stored  with  provisions  to  be  thrown  into  the  famine- 
stricken  city,  so  soon  as  the  depth  of  water,  now 
slowly  rising  over  meadow  and  corn-field,  should 
enable  his  ships  to  reach  its  gates.  But  the 
flotilla  lay  immovable.  The  expedition  was 
committed  to  Admiial  Boisot;  the  crews  were 
selected  from  the  fleet  of  Zealand,  picked  veterans, 
with  faces  hacked  and  scaiTed  witli  wounds  which 
they  had  received  in  their  former  battles  with  the 
Spaniards ;  and  to  add  to  their  ferocious  looks  they 
wore  the  Crescent  in  their  caps,  with  the  motto, 
"Turks  rather  than  Sjianiards."  Ships,  soldiers, 
and  victuals — all  had  William  provided  ;  but  unless 
the  ocean  should  co-operate  all  had  been  provided 
in  vain. 

Something  like  panic  seized  on  the  besiegers 
when  they  beheld  this  new  and  tenible  power 
advancing  to  assail  them.  Danger  and  death 
in    every   conceivable    form    they   had   been   used 
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to  niecl,  but  tliey  never  dreamt  of  Laving  to 
confront  the  ocean.  Against  such  an  enemy  what 
could  their  or  any  human  jwwer  avail  ?  But  when 
they  saw  that  the  rise  of  the  waters  was  stayed, 
their  alarm  subsided,  and  they  began  to  jeer  and 
mock  at  the  stratagem  of  the  piince,  which  was 
meant  to  Vje  gi^and,  but  had  proved  contemptible. 
He  had  summoned  the  ocean  to  his  aid,  but  the 
ocean  would  not  come.  In  the  city  of  Leyden  de- 
spondency had  taken  the  place  of  elation.  When 
informed  of  the  expedient  of  the  piince  for  theii' 
deliverance  they  had  ning  their  bells  for  veiy  joy  ; 
but  when  they  saw  the  ships,  laden  with  that  bread 
for  lack  of  which  some  six  or  eight  thousand  of 
their  number  had  already  died,  after  enteiing  the 
gaps  in  the  outer  dyke,  aiTested  in  their  progi-ess  to 
their  gates,  hope  again  foi-sook  them.  Daily  they 
climbed  the  steeples  and  towere,  and  scanned  with 
anxious  eyes  the  expanse  around,  if  haply  the  ocean 
was  coming  to  their  aid.  Day  after  day  they  had 
to  descend  with  the  same  depressing  report  :  the 
wind  was  still  adverse ;  the  waters  refused  to  rise, 
and  the  ships  could  not  float.  The  starvation  and 
misery  of  Leyden  was  gi-eater  even  than  that  which 
Haarlem  had  endured.  For  seven  weeks  there  had 
not  been  a  morsel  of  bread  wthin  the  city.  The 
vilest  substitutes  were  greedily  devom-ed;  and  even 
these  were  now  almost  exliausted.  To  complete 
their  sufieriug,  pestilence  was  added  to  famine. 
Already  reduced  to  skeletons,  hundreds  had  no 
strength  to  withstand  this  new  attack.  Men  and 
women  every  hour  dropped  dead  on  the  streets. 
Whole  families  were  found  to  be  coipses  when  the 
dooi-s  of  their  houses  were  forced  open  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  siu'vivoi's  had  hardly  enough  strength 
left  to  bury  them.  Tlie  dead  were  canned  to  their 
graves  by  those  who  to-moiTow  would  need  the 
same  office  at  the  hands  of  others.  A  mid  the  awful 
reiteration  of  these  dismal  scenes,  one  passion  still 
survived — resistance  to  the  Sjianiards.  Some  few 
there  were,  utterly  broken  down  under  tliis  accumu- 
lation of  sorrows,  who  did  indeed  whisper  the  word 
"  sun-ender,"  deeming  that  even  Spanish  soldiere 
could  Inflict  nothing  more  temble  than  they  wei-e 
already  enduring.  But  these  proposals  were  in- 
stantly and  indignantly  sUenced  bj'  the  gi-eat  body 
of  the  citizens,  to  whom  neither  famine,  nor 
pestilence,  nor  death  api)eai-ed  so  dreadful  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Spaniards.  Tlie  citizens  anew  ex- 
changed vows  of  fidelity  with  one  another  and  with 
the  magistrates,  and  anew  ratified  their  oaths  to 
that  Power  for  whose  tnith  they  wei'e  in  arms. 
Abandoned  outside  its  walls,  as  it  seemed,  by  all : 
pressed  within  by  a  host  of  teirible  evils:  succour 
neither  in  heaven  nor  ou  the  earth,  Leyden  never- 


theless would  hold  fast  its  religion  and  its  liberty, 
and  if  it  must  peiTsh,  it  would  perish  free.  It  was 
the  victory  of  a  sublime  faith  over  despaii-. 

At  last  heaven  heard  the  cry  of  the  sufl'ering  city, 
and  issued  its  fiat  to  the  ocean.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  the  equinoctial  gales,  so  long  delayed,  gave 
signs  of  their  immediate  approach.  On  that  night  a 
strong  wind  spiimg  up  from  the  north-west,  and  the 
watere  of  the  rivere  were  forced  back  into  their 
channels.  After  blowing  for  some  hours  fi-om 
that  quarter,  the  gale  shifted  into  the  south-west 
with  increased  fuiy.  The  strength  of  the  -winds 
heaped  up  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean  upon 
the  coast  of  Holland ;  the  deep  lifted  up  itself ;  its 
dark  flood  driven  before  the  tempest's  breath  \<ith 
mighty  roar,  like  shout  of  giant  loosed  from  his 
fettei-s  and  iiishing  to  assail  the  foe,  came  sui'ging 
onwards,  and  poiued  its  tumultuous  billows  over 
the  broken  dj'kes.  At  midnight  on  the  2nd  of 
October  the  flotilla  of  Boisot  was  afloat,  and  vmder 
weigh  for  Leyden,  on  whose  walls  crowds  of  gaunt, 
famished,  almost  exanimate  men  waited  its  coming. 
At  eveiy  short  distance  the  coui-se  of  the  ships  was 
disputed  by  some  half-submerged  Spanish  fort,  whose 
occupants  were  not  so  much  awed  by  the  terroi-s  of 
the  deep  which  had  lisen  to  ovei-wheim  them  as  to 
be  unable  to  ofier  battle.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Boisot's  fierce  Zealandere  were  eager  to  grapple  with 
the  hated  Spaniai-ds ;  the  blaze  of  cannon  hghted  up 
the  darkness  of  that  awful  night,  and  the  booming 
of  artilleiy,  rising  above  the  voice  of  the  tempest, 
told  the  citizens  of  Leyden  that  the  patiiot  fleet  was 
on  its  way  to  their  rescue.  These  naval  engage- 
ments, on  what  but  a  few  days  before  had  been 
comland  or  woodland,  but  was  now  ocean — a  waste 
of  water  blackened  by  the  scowl  of  tempest  and  the 
daikness  of  night — foi-med  a  novel  as  well  as  awful 
sight.  The  Spaniards  fought  with  a  desperate 
bravery,  but  evei'j'where  without  success.  The 
Zealandei-s  leaped  from  their  flat-bottomed  vessels 
and  pursued  them  along  the  dykes,  they  fii'ed  on 
them  from  theii-  boats,  or,  seizing  them  with  hooks 
fixed  to  the  ends  of  long  poles,  di-agged  them  down 
from  the  causeway,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 
Those  who  escajjed  the  daggers  and  harpoons  of  the 
Zealandere,  were  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud  till  overtaken  and  dispatched.  In  that 
flight  some  1,.500  Spaniards  perished. 

Boisot's  fleet  had  now  advanced  within  two  miles 
of  the  walls  of  Leyden,  but  here,  at  about  a  mile's 
fUstance  from  the  gates,  i-ose  the  strongest  of  all  tlie 
Spanish  forts,  called  Lammen,  blocking  up  the  ' 
and  threatening  to  render  all  that  had  been  gained 
without  avail.  Tlie  admiral  reconnoitred  it ;  it 
stood    high    above    the   water :    it   was   of   great 
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strength  and  fiill  of  soldiers ;  and  he  liesitated 
attacking  it.  Tlie  citizens  from  the  walls  saw  his 
fleet  behind  the  fort,  and  understood  the  difficulty 
that  prevented  the  admiral's  nearer  approach.  They 
had  been  almost  delirious  with  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  immediate  relief.  Was  the  cup  after  all  to  be 
dashed  from  their  lij)s  ?  It  was  arranged  by  means 
of  a  carrier-pigeon  that  a  combined  assault  should 
take  place  upon  the  fort  of  Lamnien  at  dawn,  the 


large  portion  of  the  city  walls  of  Leyden  had  fallen 
over-uight,  and  hence  the  noise  that  had  caused  such 
alarm.  The  Spaniards,  had  they  known,  might 
have  entered  the  city  at  the  last  hour  and  massacred 
the  inhabitants ;  instead  of  this,  they  were  seized 
with  panic,  believing  these  terrible  soimds  to  be 
those  of  the  enemy  rushing  to  attack  them,  and  so, 
kindling  their  torches  and  lanterns,  thev  tied  when 
no  man  pursued.     Instead  of  the  cannonade  ■^'ihich 
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citizens  assailing  it  on  one  side,  and  the  flotilla 
bombarding  it  on  the  other.  Night  again  fell,  and 
seldom  has  blacker  night  descended  on  more  tragic 
scene,  or  the  gloom  of  nature  been  more  in  unison 
with  the  anxiety  and  distress  of  man.  At  midnight 
a  terrible  cra-sh  was  heard.  What  that  omiuou.s 
sound,  so  awful  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  couUl 
be,  no  one  could  conjecture.  A  little  after  came  a 
8tr.ange  apparition,  equally  ine.xplicable.  A  line  of 
lights  was  seen  to  issue  from  Lammen  and  move 
over  the  face  of  the  deep.  The  darkness  gave  terror 
and  mystery  to  every  occurrence.  All  waited  for 
the  coming  of  day  to  explain  these  appearances. 
At  last  the  dawn  broke ;  it  was  now  seen  that  a 
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was  this  morning  to  be  opened  against  the  formid- 
able Lannnen,  the  fleet  of  Boisot  sailed  under  the 
silent  guns  of  the  now  evacuated  fort,  and  entered 
the  city  gates.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
October,  Leyden  was  relie\ed. 

The  citizens  felt  that  their  first  duty  was  to  ort'er 
thanks  to  that  Power  to  wliom  exclusively  they 
owed  their  deliverance.  Des[)ite  their  own  heroism 
and  Boisot's  valour  tluy  would  ha^•e  fallen,  had 
not  God,  by  a  mighty  wind,  brought  up  the  ocean 
and  o^■erwhelmed  their  foes.  A  touching  i)rocession 
of  haggard  but  heroic  forms,  headed  by  Admiral 
Boisot  and  the  magistrates,  and  followed  by  tho 
Zeulanders  and  sailors,  walked  to  the  great  church, 
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and  there  united  in  solemn  prayer.  A  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  was  next  raised,  but  of  the  multitude 
of  voices  by  which  its  fii-st  notes  were  pealed  forth, 
few  were  able  to  contmue  singing  to  the  close. 
Te;vrb  choked  their  voices,  and  sobs  were  mingled 
with  the  music.  Thoughts  of  the  awful  scenes 
through  which  they  had  passed,  and  of  the  many 
who  had  shared  the  conflict  with  them,  but  had  not 
lived  to  join  in  the  hymn  of  victory,  rushed  vnth 
overmastering  force  into  their  minds,  and  compelled 
them  to  mingle  tears  with  theii-  praises. 

A  letter  was  instantly  dispatched  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  the  great  news.  He  received  it 
wliile  he  was  at  worship  Ln  one  of  the  churches  of 
Delft,  and  instantly  handed  it  to  the  minister, 
to  te  read  from  the  pulpit  after  sermon.  That 
moment  recompensed  him  for  the  toil  and  los.ses  of 


years ;  and  his  joy  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
a  nation  rejoiced  with  him.  Soon  thereafter,  the 
States  assembled,  and  a  day  of  public  thanksgi\-ing 
was  appointed. 

This  series  of  wondei-s  was  to  be  fittingly  closed 
by  yet  another  prodigy.  The /air  land  of  Holland 
lay  ch-owned  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
vast  plain  from  Rotterdam  to  Leyden  was  under 
water.  What  time,  what  labour  and  expense 
would  it  require  to  recover  the  country,  and  restore 
the  fertility  and  beauty  which  had  been  so  sorely 
marred !  The  veiy  next  day,  the  ith  of  October, 
the  wind  shifted  into  the  north-east,  and  blo\\ing 
with  great  violence,  the  waters  rapidly  assuaged, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  land  was  bare  again.  He 
who  had  brought  up  the  ocean  upon  Holland  with 
Ms  mightv  hand  rolled  it  back. 
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The  night  of  this  great  conflict  was  far  from  being 
at  an  end,  but  its  darkest  hour  had  now  passed. 
With  the  check  received  by  the  Spanish  Power 
before  the  walls  of  Leyden,  the  first  streak  of  da-v«i 
may  be  said  to  have  broken ;  but  cloud  and  tem- 
l)est  long  obscured  the  rising  of  Holland's  day. 

The  coimtry  owed  a  debt  of  gi'atitude  to  that 
heroic  little  city  which  had  immolated  itself  on 
the  altar  of  the  nation's  religion  and  liberty,  and 
before  resuming  the  great  contest,  Holland  must 
first  mark  in  some  sigiuil  way  its  sense  of  tlie 
service  which  Leyden  had  rendered  it.  The  dis- 
tinction awarded  Leyden  gave  happj-  augury  of  the 
brilliant  destinies  awaiting  that  land  in  year's  to 
come.  It  was  resolved  to  found  a  university  within 
its  walls.  Immediate  effect  was  given  to  this  reso- 
lution. Though  the  Spaniard  was  still  in  the  land, 
and  the  strain  of  armies  and  battles  Wiis  ui)on 
William,  a  grand  procession  was  organised  on  the 
5th  of  February,  L575,  at  which  sj'mbolic  figures, 
drawn  through  the  streets  in  triumphal  cars,  were 
employed  to  represent  the  Divine  form  of  Chris- 


tianity, followed  by  the  fjvii'  ti-ain  of  the  arts  ar, 
sciences.  The  seminary  thus  inaugui-ated  w;u 
richly  endowed  ;  men  of  the  gi-eatest  learning  were 
sought  for  to  fill  its  chaii-s,  their  fame  atti-acted 
crowds  of  students  from  many  countries ;  and  its 
printing  presses  began  to  send  forth  works  which 
have  instructed  the  men  of  two  centuries.  Thus 
had  Leyden  come  uji  from  the  "sea's  devoiu'mg 
depths  "  to  be  one  of  the  lights  of  the  world.' 

There  came  now  a  brief  pause  in  the  confli< 
The    Emperor   Maximilian,   the  mutual    fnend   ■ 
Philip  of  Spain  and  William  of  Orange,  deemed  tl 
moment    opportune    for    mediating    between    tl 
pai-ties,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1575,  a  congi'  - 
assembled  at  Breda  with  the  ■\"iewofde^"isinga  ba.'^i- 
of  peace.     The  prince  gave  his  consent  that   tin' 
congress    should    meet,   although  he  had  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  fi-uit  from  its  labom-s.    On  one  con- 
dition alone  could  peace  be  established  in  Holland, 
and  that  condition,  he  knew,  was  one  which  Philip 
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would  never  gi'ant,  and  which  the  States  could 
never  cease  to  demand — namely,  the  free  and  open 
profession  of  the  Reformed  religion.  When  the  com- 
missioners met  it  was  seen  that  "William  had  judged 
rightly  in  believing  the  religious  difficulty  to  be 
insurmountable.  Philip  would  agree  to  no  peace 
unless  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  installed 
in  sole  and  absolute  dominancy,  leaidng  professors 
of  the  Protestant  faith  to  convert  their  estates  and 
goods  into  money,  and  quit  the  country.  In  that 
case,  replied  the  Protestants,  duly  grateful  for  the 
wondei-ful  concessions  of  the  Catholic  king,  thei-e 
will  hardly  remain  in  Holland,  after  all  the  heretics 
shall  have  left  it,  enough  men  to  keep  the  dykes 
in  repair-,  and  the  country  had  better  be  given  back 
to  the  ocean  at  once.  The  conference  broke  up 
without  accomplishing  an}-thing,  and  the  States, 
with  William  at  their  head,  prepared  to  resume  the 
contest,  in  the  hope  of  conquering  by  theii-  own 
perseverance  and  heroism  what  they  despaired  ever 
to  obtain  from  the  justice  of  Philip. 

The  war  was  i-enewed  with  increased  exasperation 
on  both  sides.  The  opening  of  the  campaign  was 
signalised  by  the  capture  of  a  few  small  Dutch 
towns,  followed  by  the  usual  horrors  that  attended 
the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms.  But  Governor 
Requesens  soon  ceased  to  push  his  conquests  in 
that  direction,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
Zealand,  where  PliUip  was  exceedingly  desii'ous  of 
acquiring  har-bours,  in  order  to  the  reception  of  a 
fleet  which  he  was  building  in  Spain.  This  led  to 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  feats  accomplished  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  war. 

In  the  sea  that  washes  the  north-east  of  Zealand 
are  situated  three  large  islands — Tolen,  Duy\'eland, 
and  Schowen.  Tolen,  which  lies  nearest  the  main- 
land, was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  Requesens,  on  that  account,  was  all  the  more 
desirous  to  gain  possession  of  the  other  two.  He 
had  constnicted  a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  these  would  soon  have  made  him  master  of  the 
co\eted  islands ;  but  he  dared  not  launch  them  on 
these  watei-s,  seeing  the  estuaries  of  Zealand  were 
swept  by  those  patriot  buccaneei-s  whose  bravery 
Bufiered  no  rivals  on  their  own  element.  Reque- 
sens, in  liis  great  strait,  bethought  him  of  another 
expedient,  but  of  such  a  nature  tliat  it  might 
well  seem  madness  to  attempt  it.  The  island  of 
Duyveland  wa.s  separated  from  Tolen,  the  foothold 
of  the  Sjianiards,  by  a  strait  of  about  five  miles  in 
width ;  and  Requesens  learned  from  some  traitor 
Zealanders  that  there  ran  a  naiTOw  flat  of  s;md 
from  shore  to  shore,  on  which  at  ebb-tide  there  was 
not  more  than  a  depth  of  from  four  to  five  feet  of 
■water.     It  wan  possible,  therefore,  though  certainly 


extremely  hazardous,  to  ti-averse  this  bubmaiine 
ford.  The  governor,  however,  determined  that  his 
soldiers  should  attempt  it.  He  assigned  to  3,000 
picked  men  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  the  enter- 
prise. At  midnight,  the  27th  September,  1575,  the 
host  descended  into  the  deep,  Requesens  himself 
witnessing  its  departure  from  the  shore,  "  and  with 
him  a  priest,  praying  for  these  poor  souls  to  the 
Piince  of  the  celestial  militia,  Chi-ist  Jesus."'  A 
few  guides  well  acquainted  with  the  ford  led  the 
way ;  Don  Osorio  d'Ulloa,  a  commander  of  dis- 
tinguished courage,  followed ;  after  him  came  a 
regiment  of  Spaniards,  then  a  body  of  Germans, 
and  lastly  a  troop  of  Walloons,  followed  by  200 
sappers  and  minei-s.  The  night  was  dark,  -with 
sheet- lightning,  which  bui-sting  out  at  frequent 
intervals,  shed  a  luiid  gleam  upon  the  face  of  the 
black  waters.  At  times  a  moon,  now  in  her  fourth 
quarter,  looked  forth  between  the  clouds  ujKin 
this  novel  midnight  march.  The  soldiers  walked 
two  and  two ;  the  water  at  times  reached  to  their 
necks,  and  they  had  to  hold  their  muskets  above 
their  head  to  prevent  their  being  rendered  use- 
less. The  path  was  so  narrow  that  a  single 
step  aside  was  fatal,  and  many  sank  to  rLse  no 
more.  Nor  were  the  darkness  and  the  treacherous 
waves  the  only  dangers  that  beset  them.  The 
Zealand  fleet  hovered  near,  and  when  its  crews 
discerned  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  and  the 
fitful  lightning  that  the  Spaniards  were  crossing 
the  firth  in  this  mest  extraordinary  fashion,  they 
drew  their  ships  as  close  to  the  ford  as  the  shallows 
would  permit,  and  opened  their  guns  upon  them. 
Their  fiii-e  did  little  harm,  for  the  darkness  made 
the  aim  uncertain.  Not  so,  however,  the  harpoons 
and  long  hooks  of  the  Zealanders ;  their  throw 
caught,  and  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  were  dragged 
do^\^^  into  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  tliey  pui-sued 
their  dreadfid  path,  now  struggling  with  the  waves, 
now  fighting  with  their  assailants,  and  at  last,  after 
a  march  of  six  hours,  they  approached  the  opposite 
shore,  and  -^Nith  ranks  greatly  thinned,  emerged 
from  the  deep.- 

Wearied  by  theii-  fight  \rith  the  sea  and  with 
the  enemy,  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  miglit 
have  been  withstood,  but  accident  or  treachery 
gave  them  possession  of  the  island.  At  the  moment 
that  they  stepped  upon  the  shore,  the  commander 
of  the  Zealanders,  Charles  van  Boisot,  fell  by  a 
shot — whether  from  one  of  his  o^^^l  men,  or  from 
the  enemy,  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  in- 
cident caused  a   panic   among  the  patriots.     The 


•  Strada,  bk.  viii.,  p.  11. 
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strangeness  of  the  enemj^s  advance — for  it  seemed 
as  if  the  sea  had  miraculously  opened  to  afford 
them  passage — helped  to  increase  tlie  consternation. 
The  Zealanders  fled  in  all  directions,  and  the  in- 
vading force  soon  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
Duyveland. 

So  far  this  most  extraordinaiy  and  daring  at- 
tempt had  been  successful,  but  the  enterprise  could 
not  be  regarded  as  completed  tUl  the  island  of 
Scliowen,  the  outermost  of  the  three,  had  also  been 
occupied.  It  was  divided  from  Duyveland  by  a 
narrow  strait  of  only  a  league's  width.  Emboldened 
by  their  success,  the  Spaniards  plunged  a  second 
time  into  the  sea,  and  waded  through  the  firth,  the 
defenders  of  the  island  fleeing  at  theu-  approach, 
as  at  that  of  men  who  had  conquered  the  very 
elements,  and  ■vrith  whom,  therefore,  it  was  madness 
to  contend.  Tlie  Spanish  commander  immediately 
set  about  the  reduction  of  all  the  forts  and  cities  on 
the  island,  and  in  this  he  was  successful,  though 
the  work  occupied  the  whole  Sjianish  anuy  not 
less  than  nine  months.'  Now  fully  master  of 
these  three  islands  (June,  1576),  though  theii-  ac- 
quisition had  cost  an  immense  expenditure  of  both 
money  and  lives,  Requesens  hoped  that  he  had 
not  only  cut  the  communication  between  Holland 
and  Zealand,  but  that  he  had  secured  a  rendezvous 
for  the  fleet  which  he  expected  from  Spain,  and 
that  it  only  remained  that  he  should  here  fix  the 
head-quarters  of  his  power,  and  iissemble  a  mighty 
na^al  force,  in  order  from  this  point  to  extend  his 
conquests  on  avery  side,  and  reconquer  Holland  and 
the  other  Provinces  which  had  revolted  from  the 
sceptre  of  Philip  and  the  faith  of  Rome.  He 
seemed  indeed  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishing  all 
this ;  the  sea  itself  had  parted  to  give  him  a  fulcnim 
on  which  to  rest  the  lever  of  this  great  expedition, 
but  an  incident  now  fell  out  which  upset  liis  calcu- 
lations and  dashed  all  his  fondest  hopes.  Holland 
was  never  again  to  own  the  sceptre  of  Philip. 

Vitelli,  Marquis  of  Cetona,  who  was  ^^dthout  con- 
troversy the  ablest  general  at  that  time  in  the 
Netherlands,  now  died.  His  death  was  followed  in 
a  few  days  by  that  of  Governor  Requesens.  These 
two  losses  to  Philip  were  quickly  succeeded  by  a 
third,  and  in  some  respects  gi'eater,  a  formidable 
mutiny  of  the  troops.  The  men  who  had  per- 
formed all  the  valorous  deeds  we  have  recited,  had 
received  no  pay.  Philip  had  exhausted  Ms  treasury 
in  the  war  he  was  carrying  on  with,  the  Turk,  and 
had  not  a  single  guelden  to  send  them.  The  soldiers 
had  been  disappointed,  moreover,  in  the  booty  they 
expected   to    reap   from   the   conquered   tovsiis   of 

'  ytiada,  bk.  viii.,  pp.  13, 14. 


Schowen.  These  labourers  were  surely  worthy  of 
their  hii-e.  What  dark  deed  had  they  ever  refused 
to  do,  or  what  enemy  had  they  ever  refused  to 
face,  at  the  bidding  of  their  master?  They  had 
scaled  walls,  and  laid  fertile  provinces  waste,  for 
the  pleasure  of  Philip  and  the  gloiy  of  Spain,  and 
now  they  were  denied  theii-  wages.  Seeing  no  help 
but  in  becoming  their  own  payma,stei-s,  they  flew 
to  arms,  deposed  their  officers,  elected  a  com- 
mander-in-chief from  among  themselves,  and  taking 
an  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  over  the  Sacrament, 
they  passed  over  to  the  mainland,  and  seizing  on 
Alost,  in  Flanders,  made  it  theii'  head-quai-tei-s, 
intending  to  sally  forth  in  plundering  excui-siona 
upon  the  neighbouring  towns.  Thus  all  the  labour 
and  blood  with  which  their  recent  conquests  had 
been  won  were  thrown  awr.y,  and  the  hopes  which 
the  King  of  Spain  had  built  upon  them  were  fioLS- 
trated  at  the  very  moment  when  ho  thought  they 
were  about  to  be  realised. 

As  men  contemplate  the  passage  of  a  dark  cloud 
charged  with  thunder  and  destruction  through  the 
sky,  so  did  the  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flandera  watch 
the  march  of  this  mutinous  host.  They  knew  it 
held  pillage  and  murder  and  rape  in  its  bosom,  but 
theii-  woi-st  fears  failed  to  anticipate  the  awful 
vengeance  it  was  destined  to  inflict.  The  negotia-^ 
toi-s  sent  to  recall  the  troops  to  obedience  reminded 
them  that  they  were  tarnishing  the  fame  acquired 
by  years  of  heroism.  What  cared  these  mutineera 
for  glory  t  They  wanted  shoes,  clothes,  food,  money. 
They  held  their  way  past  the  gates  of  Mechlin, 
past  the  gates  of  Bnissels,  and  of  other  cities ;  but 
swarming  over  the  walls  of  Alost,  while  the 
inhabitants  slept,  they  had  now  planted  themselves 
in  the  centre  of  a  rich  country,  where  they  promised 
themselves  store  of  booty.  No  sooner  had  they 
hung  out  theii-  flag  on  the  walls  of  Alost  than  the 
troops  stationed  in  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands 
caught  the  infection.  By  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber the  mutiny  was  imivei-sal ;  the  whole  Spanish 
army  in  the  Netherlands  were  imited  in  it,  and  all 
the  forts  and  citadels  being  in  their  hands,  they 
completely  dominated  the  land,  plundered  the  citizens, 
pillaged  the  coimtry,  and  murdered  at  their  pleasure. 
Tlie  State  Council,  into  whose  hands  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  had  fallen  on  the  sudden  death  i 
of  Requesens,  were  powerless,  the  mutineei-s  holding  ( 
them  prisoners  in  Brussels  ;  and  though  the  Council  f 
prevailed  on  Philip  to  issue  an  edict  against  his  * 
revolted  army,  denoimcing  them  as  rebels,  and 
empowering  any  one  to  slay  this  rebellious  host, 
either  singly  or  in  whole,  the  soldiei-s  paid  as  little 
respect  to  the  edict  of  their  king  as  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  Council,      Thus   the  instniment 
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of  oppression  recoiled   upon  the  hands  that   were 
wielding  it. 

War  now  bi-oke  out  between  the  Flemings  and 
the  array.  The  State  Council  raised  bands  of 
militia  to  awe  the  proscribed  and  lawless  troops, 
and  bloody  skirmishes  were  of  daily  occurrence  be- 
tween them.  The  carnage  was  all  on  one  side,  for 
the  disciplined  veterans  routed  at  little  cost  the 
peasants  and  artisans  who  had  been  so  suddenly 
transformed  into  soldiers,  slaughtering  them  in 
thousands.  The  rich  cities,  on  which  they  now 
cast  greedy  eyes,  began  to  feel  their  vengeance,  but 
the  awful  calamity  which  overtook  Antwei-p  has 
effaced  the  memory  of  the  woes  which  at  their 
hands  befel  some  of  the  other  cities. 

Antwerp,  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  had  its  own  share  of  calamity; 
its  cathedral  and  religious  houses  had  been  sacked 
by  the  image-breakers,  and  its  warehouses  and 
mansions  had  been  partially  pillaged  by  mutinous 
troops ;  but  its  vast  commerce  enabled  it  speedily  to 
sm'mount  all  these  losses,  and  return  to  its  former 
flourishing  condition.  Antwei-p  was  once  more  the 
richest  city  in  the  world.  The  .ships  of  all  nations 
imloaded  in  its  harbour,  and  the  treasures  of  all 
climes  wei'e  gathered  into  its  warehouses.  Its 
streets  were  spacious  and  magnificent ;  its  .shops 
wei-e  stored  with  silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  the  palaces  of  its  wealthy  merchants  were  filled 
with  luxurious  and  costly  furnitiu-e,  and  embellished 
with  precious  ornaments,  beautrfid  pictures,  and 
fine  statues.  This  nest  of  riches  was  not  likely  to 
escape  the  greedy  eyes  and  rapacious  hands  of  the 
mutineers. 

Immediately  outside  the  walls  of  Antwerp  was 
the  citadel,  with  its  gamson.  The  troops  joined 
the  mutiny,  and  from  that  hour  Antwerp  was 
doomed.  The  citizens,  having  a  presentiment  of  the 
njin  that  hung  above  their  heads,  took  some  very 
inefl'ectual  measures  to  secure  themselves  and  their 
city  against  it,  which  only  drew  it  the  sooner  upon 
them.  The  mutineei's  in  the  citadel  were  joined  by 
the  rebellious  troops  fi-om  Alost,  about  3,000  in 
number,  who  were  so  eager  to  begin  the  plundering 
that  they  refused  even  to  refi-esh  themselves  after 
their  march  tefore  throwing  themselves  upon  tlie 
ill-fated  city.  It  was  Sunday,  the  4th  of  November, 
and  an  liour  liofore  noon  the  portals  of  Alva's  citadel 
were  opened,  and  6,000  men-at-arms  rashed  fortli. 
Tliey  swept  along  the  esplanade  leading  to  the  city. 
Tliey  cra.shed  through  the  feeble  baixier  wliich  the 
burghei-s  liad  reared  to  protect  them  from  the  ap- 
prehended iujsault.  They  chased  before  them  the 
Walloons  and  the  militia,  who  had  come  out  to  with- 
stand them,  as  the  fiuious  tempest  drives  the  cloud 


before  it.  In  another  minute  they  were  over  the 
walls  into  the  city.  From  every  street  and  lane 
poured  forth  the  citizens  to  defend  their  homes;  but 
though  they  fought  with  extraordinary  courage  it  was 
all  in  vain.  The  battle  swept  along  the  streets,  the 
Spanish  hordes  bearing  do\ra  all  before  them,  and 
following  close  on  the  rear  of  the  vanquished,  till 
they  reached  the  magnificent  Place  de  Mere,  where 
stood  the  world-reno^\^^ed  Exchange,  in  which  7,000 
merchants  were  wont  daDy  to  assemble.  Here  an 
obstinate  combat  ensued.  The  citizens  fought  on 
the  street,  or,  retreating  to  their  houses,  fired 
from  then-  %vindows  on  the  Spaniards.  The  carnage 
was  gi-eat ;  heaps  of  corpses  covered  the  pavement, 
and  the  kemiels  ran  with  blood;  but  courage  availed 
little  against  i-egular  discipline,  and  the  citizens  were 
broken  a  second  time.  The  battle  was  renewed 
with  equal  obstinacy  in  the  Grand  Place.  Here 
stood  the  Guildhall,  acooimted  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  world.  Torches  were  brought  and  it  was  set 
fire  to  and  burned  to  the  gi'ound.  The  flames 
caught  the  suiTounding  buildings,  and  soon  a 
thousand  houses,  the  finest  in  the  city,  were 
ablaze,  their  conflagration  lighting  up  the  pin- 
nacles and  the  um-ivalled  spire  of  the  neighbouring 
cathedral,  and  tin-owing  its  ruddy  gleam  on  the 
combatants  who  were  struggling  in  the  area  below. 
The  battle  had  now  spread  over  all  the  city.  In 
every  street  men  were  fighting  and  blood  was 
flowing.  Many  rushed  to  the  gates  and  sought  to 
escape,  but  they  found  them  locked,  and  were  thrown 
back  upon  the  sword  and  fire.  The  battle  was 
going  against  the  citizens,  but  their  rage  and  hatred 
of  the  Spaniards  made  them  continue  the  fight. 
Goswyn  Verreyck,  the  margrave  of  the  city,  com- 
bated the  foe  with  the  burgomaster  lying  dead  at 
his  feet,  and  at  last  he  himself  fell,  adding  his  corpse 
to  a  heap  of  slain,  composed  of  citizens,  soldiers,  and 
magistrates.  While  the  fire  was  devouring  hundreds 
of  noble  mansions  and  millions  of  treasure,  the 
sword  was  busy  cutting  ofi"  the  citizens.  The 
Spaniard  made  no  distinction  between  friend  and 
foe,  between  Papist  and  Protestant,  between  poor 
and  rich.  Old  men,  women,  and  cliildren ;  tlie  • 
father  at  the  hearth,  the  bride  at  the  altar,  and  tlio 
priest  in  tlie  sanctuaiy — the  blood  of  all  flooded 
the  streets  of  their  city  on  that  terrible  da)'. 

Darkness  fell  on  tliis  scene  of  horroi-s,  and  now 
the  barbarities  of  the  day  were  succeeded  by  the 
woi-se  atrocities  of  the  night.  The  tii-!;t  object  of 
these  men  was  ]ilinider,  and  one  would  have  thought 
tliere  was  now  enough  \vithin  their  reach  to  content 
the  most  boundless  avarice.  Without  digging  into 
the  earth  or  crossing  the  sea,  they  could  gather  tlie 
ti-easures  of  all  regions,  which  a  thousand  ships  had 
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carried  tliither,  and  stored  up  in  that  city  of  which 
they  were  now  masters.  They  rifled  the  shops,  they 
broke  into  tlie  wareliouses,  they  loaded  themselves 
with  the  money,  the  plate,  the  wardrobes,  and  the 
jewels  of  piivate  citizens ;  but  their  gi-eed,  like  the 
grave,  never  said  it  was  enough.  They  began  to 
search  for  hidden  treasures,  and  they  tortured  their 
supposed  possessors  to  compel  them  to  reveal  what 
often  did  not  exist.  These  crimes  were  accompanied 
liy  infamies  of  so  foul  and  revolting  a  cliaracter,  that 
by  tlieir  side  murder  itself  gi-ows  pale.  The  narratoi-s 
of  the  "Antwerp  Fury,"  as  it  has  come  to  be  styled, 
have  recorded  many  of  these  cruel  and  shameful 
deeds,  but  we  forbear  to  chronicle  them.  For  three 
days  the  work  of  murdering  and  plundering  went 
on,  and  when  it  had  come  to  an  end,  how  awful  the 
spectacle  whicli  that  city,  that  three  days  before 
had  been  the  gayest  and  wealtliiest  upon  earth, 
presented  !  Stacks  of  blackened  ruins  rising  where 
marble  jJalaces  had  stood  ;  ya-miing  hovels  wliere 
princely  mansions  had  been  ;  whole  streets  laid  in 
ashes ;  corpses,  here  gathered  in  lieaps,  there  Ijrng 
about,  hacked,  mutilated,  half-burned — some  naked, 
otliers  still  encased  in  armour !  Eight  thousand 
citizens,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts, 
were  slain.  Tlie  value  of  the  property  consumed  bj- 
the  fire  was  estimated  at  £■!, 000,000,  in-espective  of 
tlie  hundi-eds  of  magnificent  edifices  that  were  de- 
stroyed. An  equal  amount  was  lost  by  the  pillage, 
not  reckoning  the  merchandise  and  jewellery  appro- 
priated in  addition  by  the  Spaniards.  Altogether 
the  loss  to  the  mercantile  capital  of  Brabant  was 
incalculable ;  nor  was  it  confined  to  the  moment, 
for  Antwerp  never  recovered  tlie  prosperity  it  liad 
enjoyed  before  the  bloody  and  plundering  hand  of 
the  Spaniard  was  laid  upon  it.' 

But  this  awful  calamity  held  in  its  bosom  a  gi-eat 
moral.  During  fifty  years  the  cry  had  been  going 
\tp  to  heaven  from  tens  of  thousands  of  scaflblds, 
where  the  axe  was  shedding  blood  like  water ;  from 
prisons,  wliere  numberless  victims  were  -m-ithing  on 
the  rack ;  from  stakes,  wliere  the  mai-tyr  was  con- 
suming amid  the  flames ;  from  graveyards,  where 
corpses  were  rotting  above-ground  ;  from  trees  and 
door-posts  and  highway  gibbets,  where  human  bodies 
were  dangling  in  the  air ;  from  graves  whicli  had 
opened  to  receive  living  men  and  women ;  from 
sacked  cities ;  from  violated  matron-  "nd  maidens  ; 
from  widows  and  orphans,  reared  in  affluence  but 
now  begging  their  bread;  from  exiles  wandering 
desolate  in  foreign  lands — from  al.  these  had  the 
ciy  gone  up  to  the  just  Judge,  and  now  here  was 
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the  beginning  of  vengeance.  The  powerfiil  cities  of 
the  Netherlands,  Antwei-p  among  the  rest,  saw  all 
tliese  outrages  committed,  and  all  these  men  and 
women  dragged  to  prison,  to  the  halter,  to  the  stake, 
but  they  "  forbore  to  deliver,"  they  "  hid  themselves 
from  their  own  flesh."  A  callous  indiSerence  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  to  the  wrongs  and  snffei-ings  of 
othei's  is  always  associated  with  a  blindness  to  its 
own  dangers,  which  is  at  once  the  consequence  and 
the  retribution  of  its  estranging  itself  from  the 
public  cause  of  humanity  and  justice.  Once  and 
again  and  a  tliiid  time  had  the  Southern  Netherlands 
manifested  this  blindness  to  the  mighty  perils  that 
menaced  them  on  the  side  of  Spain,  and  remained 
deaf  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and  religion.  Wlien 
the  standards  of  William  first  approached  theii'  fron- 
tier, they  were  unable  to  see  the  door  of  escape  from 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyrant  thus  opened  to  them. 
A  tithe  of  the  treasure  and  blood  which  were  lost 
in  the  "  Antwerp  Fury "  would  have  can-ied  the 
banner  of  William  in  triumph  from  Valenciennes  to 
the  extreme  north  of  Zealand ;  but  the  Flemings 
cared  not  to  think  that  the  hour  had  come  to 
strike  for  liberty.  A  second  time  the  Deliverer 
approached  them,  but  the  ease-loving  Netherlandei-s 
undei-stood  not  the  ofier  now  made  to  them  of 
redemption  from  tlie  Spanish  yoke.  When  Alva 
and  his  soldiers — an  incai-nated  ferocity  and  bigotry 
— entered  the  Low  Countries,  they  sat  still :  not 
a  finger  did  thej-  lift  to  ojipose  the  occupation. 
When  the  cry  of  Naarden,  and  Zntphen,  and 
Haarlem  was  uttered,  Antwerp  was  deaf  Wi-apt 
in  luxury  and  ease,  it  had  seen  its  martyrs 
burned,  the  disciples  of  the  Gospel  driven  away, 
and  it  returned  to  that  faith  which  it  had  been 
on  the  point  of  abandoning,  and  which,  by 
retaining  the  soul  in  vassalage  to  Rome,  per- 
petuated the  serfdom  of  the  Spanish  yoke ; 
and  yet  Antwerp  saw  no  immediate  evil  eflfects 
follow.  The  ships  of  all  nations  continued  .to 
sail  up  its  river  and  discharge  their  cargoes  on 
its  wharves.  Its  wealth  continued  to  increase,  and 
its  palaces  to  grow  in  splendoui'.  The  tempests 
tliat  smote  so  terribly  the  cities  ai'ound  it  i-olled 
harmlessly  past  its  gates.  Antwerp  believed  that 
it  had  chosen  at  once  the  easier  and  the  better  part  ; 
that  it  was  vastly  preferable  to  have  the  Romish 
faith,  ■with  an  enriching  commerce  and  a  luxurious 
ea.se,  than  Protestantism  with  battles  and  loss  of 
goods  ;  till  one  day,  all  suddenly,  when  it  deemed 
calamity  far  away,  a  blow,  terrible  as  the  bolt  of 
heaven,  dealt  it  by  the  chamjiions  of  Romanism, 
laid  it  in  the  dust,  together  with  the  commerce, 
the  wealth,  and  the  splendour  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  had  parted  with  its  Protestantism. 


JE    MAINTIENDRAy, 

WILLIAM  TIIE  SILENT,  rRINCE  or  OUANOE.     (from  ().<■  Poilrai!  in  Joannis  Jfcurjii  .'.IUcn(t.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE    "  PACIFICATIOX    OF   GHENT,"    AND   TOLERATION. 

■William  of  Orange  more  than  King  of  Holland— Tlie  "Father  of  the  Country  "—Policy  of  chc  European  Powers— 
Elizabeth— France— Germany— Coldness  of  Lutheranism— Causes— Hatred  of  German  Lutherans  to  Dutch 
Calvinists— Instances— "William's  New  Project— His  Appeal  to  all  the  Provinces  to  TTnite  against  the  Spaniards 
—The  "Pacification  of  Ghent"— Its  Articles— Toleration— Services  to  Toleration  of  John  Calvin  and  'Williani 
the  Silent. 


The  gi-eat  struggle  which  'William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  maintairung  on  this  foot-breadth  of 
tenitory  for  the  religion  of  Reformed  Christendom, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Netherlands,  had  now  reached 
a  well-defined  stage.  Holland  and  Zealand  were 
united  under  him  as  Stadtholder  or  ^•il■tual 
monarch.  The  fiction  was  still  maintained  that 
Pliilip,  as  Count  of  Holland,  was  the  nominal 
monarch  of  the  Netherlands,  but  this  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fiction,  and  to  Philip  it  must  have 
appeared  a  bitter  satii-e ;  for,  according  to  tliis 
fiction,  Pliilip  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  making 
war  on  Philip  King  of  Spain.  The  real  monarch 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
was  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  his  hands  was 
lodged  the  whole  administrative  power  of  the 
country,  as  also  weUnigh  the  whole  legislative 
functions.  He  could  make  peace  and  he  could 
make  war.  He  appoiuted  to  all  offices  ;  he  disposed 
of  all  affairs ;  and  all  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom 
were  paid  to  him  for  national  uses,  and  especially 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  great  struggle  in  which 
he  was  engaged  for  the  nation's  independence. 
These  revenues,  given  spontaneously,  were  larger 
by  far  than  the  sums  which  Alva  by  aU  his  taxa- 
tion and  terror  had  been  able  to  extort  from  the 
Provinces.  William,  in  fact,  possessed  more  than 
the  powei-s  of  a  king.  The  States  had  unbounded 
tnist  in  his  wisdom,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
uprightness,  and  they  committed  all  into  his  h;\nds. 
They  saw  m  him  a  sublime  example  of  devotion  to 
his  countrj-,  and  of  abnegation  of  all  ambitions, 
save  the  one  ambition  of  maintaining  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  the  freedom  of  Holland.  They 
knew  that  he  soiight  neither  title,  nor  powei", 
nor  wealth,  and  that  in  liim  was  perpetuated  that 
oi"der  of  men  to  which  Luther  and  Cah-in  belonged 
— men  not  merely  of  prodigious  talents,  but  what  is 
infinitely  more  rare,  of  heroic  faith  and  magnani- 
mous souls;  and  so  "King  of  Holland"  appeared 
to  them  a  weak  title — they  called  him  the  "  Father 
of  then-  Country." 

The  gi'cat  Powei-s  of  Europe  watched,  with  an 
interest  bordering    on    amazement,   this  gigantic 


struggle  maintained  by  a   handful   of  men,  on 
diminutive   half-submerged   tenitory,   against   tha 
greatest  monarch  of  his  day.     The  heroism  of  th 
combat  challenged  their  admiration,  but  its  issue 
awakened  then-  jealousies,  and  even   alarms.     H 
w^is  no  mere  Dutch  quarrel ;   it  was  no  question 
touching  only  the  amount  of  liberty  and  the  kind 
of  religion  that  were  to  be  established  on  this  sand-l 
bank  of  the  North  Sea  that  was  at  issue  ;  the  cauael 
was  a  world-wide  one,  and  yet  none  of  the  Poweral 
interfered  either  to  bring  aid  to  that  champion  whail 
seemed  ever  on  the  point  of  being  overborne,  or  toi 
expedite  the  victory  on  the  ix>wei-fiil  side  on  whichi 
it  seemed  so  siu-e  to  declare  itself ;  aU  stood  aloof 
and  left  these  two   most   unequal   combatants  to 
fight  out  the  matter  between  them.     There  was,  in 
trath,  the  same  play  of  rivah-ies  aroimd  the  little 
Holland  which  there  had  been   at   a  fonner  ei-a 
aroimd  Geneva.      This   rivaliy  reduced  the  Pro- 
testant Powei-s  to   inaction,  and  prevented   theii- 
assisting  Holland,  just  as  the  Popish  Powers  had 
been  restrained  from  action  in  presence  of  Geneva. 
In  the  case  of  the  little  city  on  the  shores  of  the 
Leman,  Providence  plainly   meant    that   Protest- 
antism should  be  seen  to  triumph  in  spite  of  the 
hati-ed   and    opposition    of  the  Popish   kingdoms  ; 
and  so  again,  in  the  case  of  the  little  country  on 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,   Providence  meant 
to    teach    men  that   Protestantism  could  triumph 
independently  of  the  aid  and  alliance  of  the  Powers 
fiiendly  to  it.     Tlie  gi-eat  ones  of  the  earth  stood 
aloof,  but  William,  as  he  told  his  friends,  had  con- 
tracted a  fii'm  alliance  with  a  mighty  Potentate, 
with  him  who  is  King  of  kings ;  and  seeing  this 
invisible  but  omnipotent  Ally,  he  endiu-ed  in  the 
awful  conflict  tiU  at  last  his  faith  was  crownetl 
with  a  glorious  ^^cto^y. 

In  England  a  crowd  of  statesmen,  divines,  and 
piivate  Chi'istians  followed  the  Ijaimere  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  theii-  hopes  and  theii- 
prayers.  But  nations  then  had  foimd  no  channel 
for  the  expression  of  their  sympathies,  other  than 
the  inadequate  one  of  the  policy  of  theii-  sove- 
reign ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  secretly  fiiendly  to 
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William  and  the  cause  of  Dutch  independence, 
had  to  shape  her  conduct  so  as  to  balance  con- 
flicting interests.  Her  thi-one  was  surrounded 
with  intrigues,  and  her  person  with  perils.  She 
had  to  take  account  of  the  pretensions  and  jiar- 
tisans  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  of  the  displeasiu-e  of 
Pliilip  of  Spain,  and  of  the  daggers  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  these  prevented  her  supporting  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  in  Holland  ^vith  arms  or,  to  any 
adequate  extent,  wth  money.  But  if  she  durst  not 
accord  it  public  patronage  or  protection,  neither 
could  she  openly  declare  against  it;  for  in  that 
case  France  would  have  made  a  show  of  aiding 
William,  and  Elizabeth  would  have  seen  with  euxj 
the  power  of  her  neighbour  and  rival  consider- 
ably extended,  and  the  influence  of  England,  as 
a  Pi'otestant  State,  proportionately  cui'tailed  and 
weakened. 

France  was  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  by 
turns.  At  this  moment  the  Protestant  fit  was  upon 
it :  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the  Huguenots 
which  promised  them  everything  but  secured  them 
nothing,  and  which  was  destined  to  reach  the  term 
of  its  brief  currency  within  the  year.  The  protiean 
Medici- Valois  house  that  ruled  that  coimtiy  was 
ready  to  enter  any  alliance,  seeing  it  felt  the 
obligation  to  fidelity  in  none  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  to  spite  both  Philip  and  Elizabeth, 
might  have  been  willing  to  have  taken  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  championing  the 
cause  of  Dutch  Protestantism  for  an  hour  ruined 
it  for  ever.  This  made  France  to  William  of 
Orange,  as  well  as  to  Elizabeth,  an  object  of  both 
hope  and  fear  ;  but  happily  the  fear  predominating, 
for  the  horror  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  had  not  yet 
left  the  mind  of  William,  he  was  on  his  guard 
touching  ofiers  of  help  from  the  Court  of  the 
Louvi-e. 

But  what  of  Germany,  with  which  the  Prince  of 
Oiiinge  had  so  many  and  so  close  i-elationships,  and 
■which  lay  so  near  the  scene  of  the  gi-eat  conflict, 
■whose  issues  must  so  powerfully  influence  it  for 
good  or  for  ill  1  Can  Germany  foil  to  see  that  it  is 
its  owni  cause  that  now  stands  at  bay  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  Fatherland,  and  that  could 
the  voice  of  Luther  speak  from  tlie  tomb  in  the 
8chloss-kirk  of  Wittemberg,  it  would  summon  the 
German  princes  and  knights  around  the  banner  of 
William  of  Oi'ange,  as  it  formerly  summoned  them 
to  the  standard  of  Frederick  of  Saxony  1  But 
Bince  Lvither  was  laid  in  the  gi^uve  the  gi-cat  heart 
of  Gennany  had  waxed  cold.  Many  of  its  princes 
seemed  to  be  Protestant  for  no  other  end  but  to  be 
able  to  increa.se  theij-  revenue.1  by  appro]n^iations 
from  the  lands  and  hoards  of  the  Roman  establish- 


ment, and  it  was  hardly  to  b^  expected  that 
Protestants  of  this  stamp  would  feel  any  lively 
interest  in  the  gi-eat  straggle  in  Holland.  But  the 
chief  cause  of  the  coldness  of  Germany  was  the 
unhappy  jealousy  that  divided  the  Lutherans  from 
the  Reformed.  That  diflerence  had  been  widening 
since  the  evil  day  of  Marbui'g.  Luther  on  that 
occasion  had  been  bai-ely  able  to  receive  Zwingle 
and  his  associates  as  brethren,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  men  who  succeeded  Luther  lacked  even 
that  small  measure  of  charity  ;  and  in  the  times  of 
William  of  Orange  to  be  a  Calvinist  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  Lutherans,  to  be  a  heretic.  When 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  compelled  the  celebi-ated 
John  Alasco,  with  his  congregation,  to  leave 
England  and  seek  asylum  in  Denmark,  West- 
phalus,  a  Lutheran  divine,  styled  the  wandering 
congregation  of  Alasco  "  the  martyrs  of  the 
devil;"  whilst  another  Lutheran,  Bugenliagius, 
declared  that  "  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
Clu-istians ; "  and  they  received  intimation  from 
the  king  that  he  would  "  sooner  sufler  Pajjists  than 
them  in  liis  dominions  ;"  and  they  were  compelled, 
at  a  most  inclement  season,  to  embark  for  the 
north  of  Germany,  where  the  same  persecutions 
awaited  them,  the  fondness  for  the  dogma  of  con- 
substantiation  on  the  part  of  the  Lutheran  ministers 
having  almost  stifled  in  their  minds  the  love  of 
Protestantism.'  But  WUliam  of  Orange  was  an 
earnest  Calvinist,  and  the  opinions  adopted  by  the 
Church  of  Holland  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacra- 
ment were  the  same  ■with  those  received  by  the 
Churches  of  Switzerland  and  of  England,  and  hence 
the  coldness  of  Germany  to  the  great  battle  for 
Protestantism  on  its  borders. 

William,  therefore,  seeing  England  ii'resolute, 
France  treacherous,  and  Germany  cold,  withdrew 
his  eyes  from  abroad,  in  .seeking  for  allies  and  aids, 
and  fixed  them  nearer  home.  Might  he  not  make 
another  attempt  to  consolidate  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testant liberty  in  the  Netherlands  themselves'! 
The  oft-recuning  outbreaks  of  massacre  and  rapine 
were  deepening  the  detestation  of  the  Sininish  rule 
in  the  minds  of  the  Flemings,  and  now,  if  he  should 
tiy,  he  might  find  them  ripe  foi-  joining  with  their 
brethren  of  Holland  and  Zealand  in  an  cflbrt  to 
throw  oft'  the  yoke  of  Philip.  The  chief  difticulty, 
he  foresaw,  Ln  the  way  of  such  a  confederacy  was 
the  difference  of  religion.  In  Holland  and  Zealand 
the  Reformed  faith  was  now  the  established  re- 
ligion, whereas  in  the  other  fifteen  Pro\  inces  the 
Roman  was  the  national  faith.  Popery  had  had  a 
marked  revival  of  late  in  the  Netherlands,  the  date 

'  Krasinski,  Ulavonia,  i>.  213. 
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of  this  second  gi-owth  being  that  of  theii-  submission 
to  Alva ;  and  now  so  attached  were  the  gi-eat  body 
of  the  Flemings  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  they 
were  resolved  ''  to  die  rather  than  renounce  their 
faith."  This  made  the  patriotic  project  which 
William  now  contemplated  the  more  difficult,  and 
the  negotiation  in  favour  of  it  a  matter  of  gi-eat 
delicacy,  but  it  did  not  discourage  him  from 
attempting  it.  Tlie  Flemish  Papist,  not  less  than 
the  Dutch  Calvuiist,  felt  the  smart  of  the  Spanish 
steel,  and  might  be  roused  to  \'indicate  the  honour 
of  a  common  country,  and  to  expel  the  massacring 
hordes  of  a  common  tyiant.  It  was  now  when 
Requesens  was  dead,  and  the  government  was  for 
the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Council,  and  the 
fresh  atrocities  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  gave  added 
weight  to  his  energetic  words,  that  he  wrote  to  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  eflect  that  "  now 
was  the  time  when  they  might  deliver  themselves 
for  ever  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  By  the  good 
providence  of  God,  the  government  had  fallen  into 
their  own  hands.  It  ought  to  be  their  unalterable 
resolve  to  hold  fast  the  power  which  they  possessed, 
and  to  employ  it  in  delivering  theii'  fellow-citizens 
from  that  intolerable  load  of  misery  under  which 
they  had  so  long  gi-oaned.  The  measure  of  the 
calamities  of  the  people,  and  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  now  full.  There  was  nothing  worse 
to  be  dreaded  than  what  they  had  already  suffered, 
and  nothing  to  deter  them  firom  resolving  either  to 
expel  their  rapacious  tyi'ants,  or  to  perish  iu  the 
glorious  attempt."'  To  stimulate  them  to  the  effort 
to  which  he  called  them,  he  pointed  to  what  Holland 
and  Zealand  single-handed  had  done  ;  and  if  "  this 
handful  of  cities  "  had  accomplished  so  much,  what 
might  not  the  combined  strength  of  all  the  Pro- 
vinces, with  their  powerful  cities,  acliieve  ? 

This  appeal  fell  not  to  the  gi-ound.  In  November, 
1576,  a  congi-ess  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the 
States  assembled  at  Ghent,  which  re-echoed  the 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the  prince  ;  the  deliberations 
of  its  members,  quickened  and  expedited  by  the 
Antwerp  Fury,  which  happened  at  the  very  time 
the  congress  was  sittmg,  ended  in  a  treaty  termed 
the  "  Pacification  of  Ghent."  Tliis  "Pacification" 
was  a  monument  of  the  diplomatic  genius,  as  well 
as  patriotism,  of  William  the  Silent.  In  it  the 
prince  and  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  fifteen  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  on  the  other,  agreed  to  bury  all  past 
differences,  and  to  unite  their  arms  in  order  to 
effect  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  from 

'  Watson,  Philip  II.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  180.  See  also  Letter  to 
States  of  Brabant,  in  Bor,  lib.  ix.,  p.  695. 


their  countiy.  Their  soil  cleared  of  foreign  troops, 
they  were  to  call  a  meetLug  of  the  States-General  on 
the  plan  of  that  great  assembly  which  had  accepted 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  By  the  States- 
General  all  the  affairs  of  the  Confederated  Provinces 
were  to  be  finally  regulated,  but  till  it  should  meet 
it  was  agi-eed  that  the  Inquisition  should  be  for 
ever  abolished  ;  that  the  edicts  of  Philip  touching 
heresy  and  the  timiults  should  be  suspended ;  that 
the  ancient  forms  of  government  should  be  revived ; 
that  the  Reformed  faith  should  be  the  r-eUgion  of 
the  two  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  but  that  no 
Romanist  should  be  oppressed  on  account  of  his 
opinion  ;  while  in  the  other  fifteen  Pi-ovinces  the 
religion  then  professed,  that  is  the  Roman,  was 
to  be  the  established  worship,  but  no  Protestant 
was  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake.  In  short,  the 
basis  of  the  treaty,  as  concerned  religion,  was 
toleration.' 

A  great  many  events  were  crowded  upon  this 
point  of  time.  The  Pacification  of  Ghent,  which 
united  all  the  Provinces  in  resistance  to  Spain,  the 
Antwerp  Fury,  and  the  recovery  of  that  portion 
of  Zealand  which  the  Spaniards  by  their  feats  of 
daring  had  wrested  from  William,  all  arrived 
contemporaneously  to  signalise  this  epoch  of  the 
struggle. 

This  was  another  mile-stone  on  the  road  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  he 
saw  his  past  efforts  beginning  to  bear  fniit,  and  he 
had  a  foretaste  of  durable  and  glorious  triumphs  to 
be  reaped  hereafter.  It  was  an  hour  of  exquisite 
gladness  in  the  midst  of  the  son-ow  and  toil  of  his 
gi-eat  conflict.  The  Netherlands,  participating  in 
the  prince's  joy,  hailed  the  treaty  with  a  shout  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  read  at  the  market-crosses  of 
all  the  cities,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
blazing  of  bonfires. 

But  the  greatest  gain  in  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  and  the  matter  which  the  Protestant  of  the 
present  day  will  be  best  pleased  to  contemplate,  is 
the  advance  it  notifies  in  the  march  of  toleration. 
Freedom  of  conscience  was  the  basis  on  which  this 
Pacification,  which  foreshadowed  the  future  Dutch 
Republic,  was  formed.  Cahin,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, had  laid  down  the  maxim  that  no  one  is  to 
be  disturbed  for  liis  religious  opinions  unless  they 
are  expressed  in  words  or  acts  that  are  inimical  to 
the  State,  or  prejudicial  to  social  order.  William 
of  Orange,  in  laying  the  first  foimdations  of  the  i 
Bata^'ian  Republic,  placed  them  on  the  principle  of       i 


=  Bor,  Ub.  ii. ,  pp.  738—741 .  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  pp.  327,  328. 
Sir  William  Temple,  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
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toleration,  as  his  master  Calvin  liad  detiued  it.  To 
these  two  great  men — John  Calvin  and  William  the 
Silent — we  owe,  above  most,  this  great  advance  on 
the  road  of  progi-ess  and  human  freedom.    The  first 


had  defined  and  inculcated  the  principle  in  his 
Amtings ;  the  second  had  embodied  and  given 
practical  eflect  to  it  in  the  new  State  wliich  his 
genius  and  patriotism  had  called  into  existence. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    DON   JOHN,    AND    KIEST   SYNOD    OF    DORT. 

Little  .and  Great  Countries — Their  respective  Services  to  Eeligion  .ind  Liberty — Tlie  Pacification  of  Ghent  brings 
with  it  an  Element  of  "Weakness — Divided  Counsels  and  Aims — XJniou  of  Utrecht — The  new  Governor  Don  John  of 
Austria — Asked  to  Ratify  the  Pacification  of  Ghent — Kefuses— At  last  Consents — "The  Perpetual  Edict" — 
Perfidy  meditated — A  Martyr — Don  John  Seizes  the  Castle  of  Namur — Intercepted  Letters — AVilliam  made 
Governor  of  Brabant — His  Triumplial  Progi-ess  to  Brussels— Splendid  Opportunity  of  achieving  Independence- 
Roman  Catholicism  a  Dissolvent — Prince  Matthias— His  Character — Defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  Netherlands — 
Bull  of  the  Pope — Amsterdam — Joins  the  Protestant  Side— Civic  Revolution — Progress  of  Protestantism  in 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  &c. — First  National  Synod — Their  Sentiments  on  Toleration — "Peace  of  ReUgion"— The 
Provinces  Disunite— A  Great  Opportxmity  Lost— Death  of  Don  John. 


The  gi-eat  battles  of  religion  and  liberty  have,  as  a 
nde,  been  fought  not  by  the  gi"eat,  but  by  the 
little  countries  of  the  world.  History  supplies  us 
wtli  many  striking  examples  of  this,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times.  The  Pacificatiou 
of  Ghent  is  one  of  these.  It  defuied  the  territory 
which  was  to  be  locked  in  deadly  struggle  with 
Spain,  and  greatly  enlarged  it.  By  the  side  of  the 
little  Holland  and  Zealand  it  placed  Brabant  and 
Flandei-s,  with  their  populous  towns  and  then- 
fertile  fields.  With  this  vast  accession  of  strength 
to  the  liberal  side,  one  would  have  expected  that 
henceforth  the  combat  would  be  waged  %\-ith  greater 
\igoiir,  promptitude,  and  success.  But  it  was  not 
80,  for  from  this  moment  the  battle  began  to 
languish.  William  of  Orange  soon  found  that  if 
he  had  widened  the  area,  he  had  tliminlshcd  the 
power  of  the  liberal  cause.  An  element  of  weak- 
ness liad  crept  in  along  with  the  new  teiritoi-ies. 
How  this  happened  it  is  easy  to  explain.  The 
stniggle  on  both  sides  was  one  for  religion.  Philip 
had  made  void  all  the  charters  of  ancient  freedom, 
and  abolished  all  the  privileges  of  the  cities,  that  he 
miglit  bind  down  upon  the  neck  of  the  Netherlands 
the  faith  and  worship  of  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  William  and  the  States  that  were  of  his 
mind  strove  to  revive  these  ancient  charters,  anil 
itnmemorial  privileges,  that  under  their  shield  they 
might  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience,  and  b(!  able  to 
pi-ofe.s8  the  Protestant  religion.  None  but  Pro- 
testants could  Ijc  hearty  combatants  in  s\icli  a 
battle ;  religion  aloiie  could  kindle  that  heroism 
which  wa«  needed  to  bear  the  sti-aln  and  face  the 


perils  of  so  great  and  so  prolonged  a  conflict.  But 
the  fifteen  Provinces  of  the  Southern  Netherlands 
^^■ere  now  more  Popish  tlian  at  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  The  Protestants  whom  they  contained 
at  that  era  had  since  been  hanged,  or  burned,  oi' 
chased  away,  and  a  reaction  had  set  in  which  had 
supplied  their  places  with  Romanists  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Pacificatiou,  which  placed  Brabant 
alongside  of  Holland  in  the  struggle  against  Spain, 
and  which  gave  to  the  Dutch  Pi-otestant  ;xs  his 
companion  in  arms  the  Popish  Fleming,  was  a 
Pacification  that  in  fact  created  two  ai-mies,  by 
jiroposing  two  objects  or  ends  on  the  liberal  side. 
To  the  Popish  inliabitants  of  the  Netherlands  the 
yoke  of  Sjjaiii  would  m  no  long  time  be  made  ea.sy 
enough ;  for  the  edicts,  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
bisho^js  were  things  that  could  have  no  great 
terrors  to  men  who  did  not  need  their  coei-cioii 
to  believe,  or  at  least  profess,  the  Romish  dogmas. 
The  professors  of  the  Romish  creed,  not  feeling 
that  wherein  lay  the  sting  of  the  Spanish  yoke, 
could  not  be  expected  therefore  to  make  other 
than  half-hearted  eflbrts  to  throw  it  of!'.  But 
far  different  was  it  with  the  other  and  older  com- 
batants. The}'  felt  that  sting  m  all  its  force,  and 
therefore  could  not  stop  half-way  in  their  great 
struggle,  but  must  necessarily  press  on  till  they  had 
))lucked  out  that  which  wa.s  the  root  of  the  whole 
Spanish  tyranny.  Thus  William  found  that  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  had  introduced  among  the 
Confederates  divided  counsels,  dilatory  action,  and 
uncertain  aims;  and  three  veal's  after  (I.^TO)  the 
I'aiilii-iliuii    liad    to    be    rectified   bv    the   "  L'ldou 
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of  Utrecht,"  which,  without  cliBsolviug  the  Con- 
federacy of  Ghent,  created  an  inner  alliance  of 
seven    States,  and  thereby    vastly    quickened    the 
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\\orking  of  the  Confederacy,  and  presented  to  tl^' 
world  the  original  framework  or  tirst  constitution 
of  that  Commonwealth  which  has  since  become 
so  renowned  under  the  name  of  the  "  United 
Provinces." 

MeauwhUo,  and  before  the  Union  of  Utrecht 
had  come  into  being,  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
newly-appointed  governor,  arrived  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  brought  with  him  an  immense 
prestige  as  the  son  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  hero  of 
Lepanto.  He  had  made  the  Cross  to  triumph  o\er 
the  Crescent  in  the  bloody  action  that  reddened  the 
waters  of  the  Lepantiue  Gulf;  and  he  came  to  the 
Netherlands  with  the  pm-pose  and  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  Cross  triumphant  over  heresy,  although 
it  should  be  by  dyeing  the  plains  of  the  Low 
Countries  with  a  still  greater  carnage  than  that 
■with  which  he  had  crimsoned  the  Greek  seas.  He 
arrived  to  lind  that  the  seventeen  Provinces  had 
just  banded  themselves  together  to  drive  out  the 
Spanish  army,  and  to  rc-assert  their  independence ; 


and  before  they  would  permit  him  to  enter  they 
demanded  of  him  an  oath  to  execute  the  Pacification 
of  Ghent.  This  was  a  preliminary  which  he  did  not 
relish  ;  but  finding  that  he  must  either  accept  the 
Pacification  or  else  return  to  Spain,  he  gave  the 
promise,  styled  the  "Perpetual  Edict,"  demanded  of 
him  (17th  February,  1577),  and  entered  upon  his 
government  by  dismissing  all  the  foreign  troops, 
which  now  returned  into  Italy.'  With  the  depar- 
tui-e  of  the  soldiers  the  brilliiint  and  ambitious 
young  governor  seemed  to  have  abandoned  all  the 
great  hopes  which  had  lighted  him  to  the  Nether- 
lan<]s.  There  were  now  gi-eat  rejoicings  in  the 
Pro\inces  :  all  their  demands  had  been  conceded. 

But  Don  John  trusted  to  recover  by  intrigue 
what  he  had  surrendered  from  necessity.  No  sooner 
was  he  installed  at  Brussels  than  he  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  Piince  of  Orange,  in  the  hojie 
of  drawing  him  from  "  the  false  position  "  in  which 
he  had  ])laced  himself  to  Philij),  and  winning  him  to 
his  side.  Don  John  had  had  no  experience  of  sucli 
lofty  sjiirits  as  William,  and  could  only  see  the 
^^hims  of  fanaticism,  or  the  a.spiiings  of  ambition,  in 
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the  profoivnd  piety  and  gi-and  aims  of  WiUiam. 
He  even  attempted,  through  a  malcontent  part}' 
that  now  arose,  beaded  by  the  Duke  of  Aei-schot,  to 


'  Strada,  bk.  ii.,  p.  32. 
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work  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  so  as  to  restore 
the  Roman  religion  in  exclusive  domuiancy  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Pro\dnces.  But  these  attempts  of  Don  John  were 
utterly  futile.  William  had  no  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating the  true   character  and  real  design  of  the 


a  tailor  by  trade,  and  a  man  of  most  exemplary  life, 
and  whose  onh'  crime  had  been  that  of  hearing  a 
sermon  from  a  Reformed  minister  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mechlin.  The  Prince  of  Orange  made 
earnest  intercession  for  the  martyr,  implormg  the 
governor   "  not  again  to   open  the  old  theatres  of 


nceroy.  He  knew  that,  altiiough  the  Spanish 
troops  had  Ijeen  sent  away,  Philip  had  still  sonu; 
15,000  German  mercenaries  in  the  Provinces,  and 
held  in  his  hands  all  the  great  keys  of  the  country. 
William  immovably  maintained  his  attitude  of 
opposition  despite  all  the  little  arts  of  the  viceroy. 

Step  by  step  Don  Jolin  advanced  to  his  design, 

which  was  to   restcre  the   absolute  dominancy   at 

once  of  Philip  and  of  Rome  over  all  the  Provinces. 

His  fii-st  act  wa«  to  condemn  to  death  Peter  Panis, 
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tyranny,  which  had  occasioned  the  shedding  of 
rivei-s  of  blood;"'  notwithstanding  the  iwor  man 
was  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Don  John.  The 
second  act  of  the  viceroy,  which  was  to  seize  on  tlie 
Castle  of  Namur,  revealed  his  real  puqiose  with 
even  more  tiagrancy.  To  make  himself  miustcr  of 
that  stronghold  he  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 
Setting  out  one  morning  with  a  band  of  followers, 
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iittired  as  if  for  the  chase,  but  with  arms  concealed 
under  their  clothes,  the  governor  and  his  party  took 
their  way  by  the  castle,  which  they  feigned  a  great 
desire  to  see.  No  sooner  were  they  admitted  by 
the  castellan  than  they  drew  theii-  swords,  and  Don 
John  at  the  same  instant  winding  his  horn,  the 
men-at-arms,  who  lay  in  ambush  in  the  sun-ounding 
woods,  rushed  in,  and  the  fortress  was  captured.' 
As  a  frontier  citadel  it  was  admii-ably  suited  to 
receive  the  troops  which  the  governor  expected 
sooh  to  return  from  Italy ;  and  he  remarked,  when 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  castle,  that 
tliis  was  the  fii'st  day  of  his  regency :  it  might  with 
more  propriety  have  been  called  the  fii'st  day  of 
those  calamities  that  pursued  him  to  the  gi-ave. 

Intercepted  letters  from  Don  John  to  Philip  II. 
fully  unmasked  the  designs  of  tlie  governor,  and 
completed  the  astonishment  and  alarm  of  the 
States.  These  letters  urged  the  speedy  return  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  dilating  on  the  inveteracy 
of  that  disease  which  had  fastened  on  the  Nether- 
lands, the  letters  said,  "  the  malady  admitted  of 
no  remedies  but  fire  and  sword."  This  discovery  of 
the  viceroy's  baseness  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  admiration  of  the  Flemmgs  for  the  sagacity  of 
William,  who  had  given  them  early  warning  of  the 
duplicity  of  the  governor,  and  the  ciiiel  designs  he 
was  plotting.  Thei-eupon  the  Provinces  a  third 
time  threw  ofi"  their  obedience  to  Philip  II.,  de- 
claring that  Don  John  was  no  longer  Stadtholdei' 
or  legitimate  Governor  of  the  Provinces."  Calling 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Brussels,  they  installed 
him  as  Governor  of  Brabant,  a  dignity  which  had 
been  bestowed  hitherto  only  on  the  Viceroys  of 
Spain.  As  the  prince  passed  along  in  his  barge 
from  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  thousands  crowded  to 
the  banks  of  the  canal  to  gaze  on  the  gi-eat  pati-iot 
und  hero,  on  whose  single  shoulder  rested  the 
weight  of  this  struggle  with  the  mightiest  empii-e 
then  in  existence.  The  men  of  Antwerp  stood  on 
this  side  of  the  canal,  the  citizens  of  Bnissels  lined 
the  opposite  bank,  to  ofl'er  their  respectful  homage 
to  one  greater  than  kings.  They  knew  the  toils  he 
had  borne,  the  dangers  he  had  braved,  the  princely 
fortune  he  had  sacrificed,  and  the  beloved  brothers 
and  friends  he  had  seen  sink  around  him  in  the 
contest ;  and  when  they  saw  the  head  on  which  all 
these  storms  had  burst  still  erect,  and  prepared  to 
brave  tempests  not  less  fierce  in  the  future,  rather 
than  permit  the  tyranny  of  Spain  to  add  his  native 
country  to  the  long  roll  of  unliappy  kingdoms 
which  it  had  already  enslaved  and  crushed,  then- 


admii-ation  and  enthusiasm  knew  uo  bounds,  and 
they  saluted  him  with  the  glorious  appellations 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  the  guardian  of  its 
liberties  and  laws." 

This  was  the  thii'd  time  that  liberty  had  ofl'er  ' 
herself  to  the  Flemings ;  and  as  this  was  to  be  t ' 
last,  so  it  was  the  fairest  opportunity  the  Proviuct.i 
ever  had  of  placing  theii-  independence  on  a  finn 
and  permanent  foundation,  in  spite  of  the  despot  of 
the  Escoiial.  The  Spanish  soldiers  were  with- 
drawn, the  king's  finances  were  exhausted,  the 
Pro\'inces  were  knit  together  in  a  bond  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  common  cause,  and  they  had 
at  their  head  a  man  of  consummate  ability,  of 
incoiTuptible  patriotism,  and  they  lacked  nothing 
but  hearty  co-operation  and  union  among  themselves 
to  guide  the  sti-uggle  to  a  glorious  issue.  With 
liberty,  who  could  tell  the  glories  and  prosperities 
of  that  future  that  awaited  Pro\'inces  so  popidous 
and  rich  t  But,  alas  !  it  began  to  be  seen  what  a 
solvent  Romanism  was,  and  of  how  little  account 
were  all  these  gieat  opportimities  in  the  presence 
of  so  disuniting  and  dissoh-ing  a  force.  The  Roman 
Catholic  nobles  gi-ew  jealous  of  William,  whose  great 
abilities  and  pre-eminent  influence  threw  theii-s  into 
the  shade.  They  affected  to  believe  that  liberty  was 
in  danger  from  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  all  ; 
vindicate  it,  and  that  so  zealous  a  Calvinist  mic 
necessarily  persecute  the  Roman  religion,  despite 
the  eflbrts  of  liis  whole  life  to  secm-e  toleration  for 
all  creeds  and  sects.  In  short,  the  Flemisli 
Catholics  would  rather  wear  the  Spanish  yoke,  with 
the  Pope  as  their  spu-itual  father,  than  enjoy  fi'ee- 
dom  under  the  banners  of  William  the  Silent. 
Sixteen  of  the  grandees,  chief  among  whom  was  the 
Duke  of  Aerschot,  opened  secret  negotiations  with 
the  Archduke  Matthias,  brother  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  Rudolph,  and  invited  him  to  be  Governor 
of  the  Netherlands.  i\Iatthias,  a  weak  but  ambi- 
tious youth,  gi'eedily  accepted  the  invitation ;  and 
without  reflecting  that  he  was  going  to  mate  himself 
with  the  first  politician  of  the  age,  and  to  conduct 
a  struggle  against  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Christendom,  he  departed  from  Vienna  by  nigl" 
and  an'ived  in  Antwerp,  to  the  astonishment  >  . 
those  of  the  Flemings  who  were  not  in  the  intrigue.' 
The  arcliduke  owed  the  permission  given  him  to 
enter  the  Provinces  to  the  man  he  had  come  to 
supplant.  William  of  Orange,  so  far  from  taking 
ofi'ence  and  abandoning  his  post,  continued  to  con- 
secrate his  gi-eat  powers  to  the  liberation  of  his 
country.  He  accepted  Matthias,  though  forced  upon 
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him  by  an  intrigue ;  he  prevailed  upon  the  States 
to  accept  him,  and  install  him  in  the  rank  of 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  he  himself  becoming 
his  lieutenant-general.  Matthias  remained  a  jsuppet 
by  the  side  of  the  gi'eat  patriot,  nevertheless  his 
presence  did  good  ;  it  sowed  the  seeds  of  enmity 
between  the  German  and  Spanish  branches  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  it  made  the  Roman  Catholic 
nobles,  whose  plot  it  was,  somewhat  obnoxious  in 
the  eyes  both  of  Don  John  -  and  Philip.  The 
cause  of  the  Netherlands  was  thus  rather  bene- 
fited by  it.  And  moreover,  it  helped  William  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had  occupied  his 
thoughts  for  some  time  past — namely,  the  perma- 
nent fonn  which  he  should  give  to  the  government 
of  the  Provinces.  So  far  as  the  matter  had 
shaped  itself  in  his  mind,  he  purposed  that  a 
head  or  Governor  should  be  over  the  Netherlands, 
and  that  under  this  virtual  monarch  should  be 
the  States-General  or  Parliament,  and  under  it  a 
State  Council  or  Executive  ;  but  that  neither  the 
Governor  nor  the  State  Council  should  have  power 
to  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-General. 
Such  was  the  progi-amme,  essentially  one  of  consti- 
tutionalism, that  William  had  sketched  in  his  o-mi 
mind  for  his  native  land.  Whom  he  should  make 
Governor  he  had  not  yet  determined :  most  certainly 
it  would  be  neither  himself  nor  Philip  of  Spain ;  and 
now  an  intrigue  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobles  had 
placed  Matthias  of  Austria  in  the  post,  for  which 
William  knew  not  where  to  find  a  suitable  occupant. 
But  first  the  country  had  to  be  liberated ;  eveiy 
other  work  must  be  postponed  for  this. 

The  Netherlands,  their  former  Confederacy  rati- 
fied (December  7th,  1.577)  in  the  "New  Union"  of 
Brussels — the  last  Confederacy  that  was  ever  to  be 
fonned  by  the  Provinces — had  thi'own  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Philip,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  strengthened  himself  by  an 
alliance  with  England.  In  this  treaty,  formed 
through  the  Marquis  of  Ha\Tee,  the  States  ambas- 
sador, Elizabeth  engaged  to  aid  the  Netherlanders 
with  the  loan  of  100,000  pounds  sterling,  and 
a  force  of  5,000  infantry  and  1,000  cavalry,  then- 
commander  to  have  a  seat  in  the  State  Council. 
Nor  was  Don  John  idle.  He  had  collected  a  con- 
sideraVde  army  from  the  neighljouring  Provinces, 
and  these  were  joined  l)y  veteran  troops  from  Italy 
and  Spain,  which  Philip  had  ordered  Alexander 
Famese,  Duke  of  Panna,  to  lead  back  into  the 
Netherlands.  The  States  army  amounted  to  about 
10,000;  that  of  Spain  to  l.'i.OOO;  the  latter,  if 
superior  in  numbers,  were  si  ill  more  sujtcrior  in 
discipline.  On  joining  battle  at  Gembloui-s  the 
army  of  the  Netlierlands   encountered   a  tenable 


overthrow,  a  result  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
attributed  to  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobles. 

At  this  stage  the  two  great  antagonistic  princi- 
ples which  were  embodied  in  the  respective  policies 
of  Phili]>  and  William,  and  whose  struggles  with 
one  another  made  themselves  audible  in  this  clash 
of  arms,  came  again  to  the  front.  The  world  was 
anew  taught  that  it  v.-as  a  mortal  combat  between 
Rome  and  the  Reformation  that  was  proceeding  on 
the  theatre  of  the  Netherlands.  The  torrents  of 
blood  that  were  being  poured  out  were  shed  not  to 
rev"e  old  charters,  but  to  rend  the  chains  from 
couocience,  and  to  transmit  to  generations  imboni 
the  heritage  of  religious  freedom.  In  this  light  did 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  show  that  he  regarded  the 
struggle  when  he  sent,  as  he  did  at  this  time,  a  bull 
in  favour  of  all  who  should  fight  under  the  banner 
of  Don  Jolm,  "  against  heretics,  heretical  rebels, 
and  enemies  of  the  Romish  faith."  The  bull  was 
drafted  on  the  model  of  those  which  his  predecessors 
had  been  wont  to  fulminate  when  they  wished  to 
rouse  the  faithful  to  slaughter  the  Saracens  and 
Turks  ;  it  offered  a  plenary  indulgence  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  to  all  engaged  in  this  new  crusade  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  bull  further  authorised 
Don  John  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  clergy  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  "  as  undertaken  for  the  defence 
of  the  Romish  religion."  The  banners  of  the 
Spanish  general  were  blazoned  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  following  motto  :  In  hoc  signo  ri'ci 
Tvrcos:  in  hoc  signo  vincam  hereticos  ("  Under 
tliis  sign  I  have  vanquished  the  Turks  :  under  this 
sign  I  will  vanquish  the  heretics ").  And  Don 
John  was  reported  to  have  said  that  "  the  king 
had  i-ather  be  lord  only  of  the  gi-ound,  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  beasts,  wolves,  waters,  and  fishes  of  this 
country,  than  suffer  one  single  pereon  who  has  taken 
up  ai-ms  against  liim,  or  at  least  who  has  been 
j)olluted  with  heresy,  to  live  and  remain  in  it."' 

On  the  other  side  Protestantism  also  lifted  itself 
up.  Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  Protestant  Holland, 
.still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Romanists.  This 
state  of  matters,  which  weakened  the  religious 
power  of  the  Northern  States,  was  now  rectified. 
Mainly  by  the  mediation  of  Utrecht,  it  was  agreed 
on  the  8th  of  Febniary,  1.''78,  that  Amsterdam 
should  enroll  itself  with  the  States  of  Holland,  and 
sweai'  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  its 
Stiultholder,  on  condition  that  the  Roman  faith 
were  the  only  one  publicly  professed  in  the  city, 
with  right  to  all  Protestants  to  practise  their 
o^vn    worship,    without    molestation,    outside   the 
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walls,  and  privilege  of  burying  their  dead  in 
iinconsecrated  but  convenient  ground,  provided 
that  neither  was  psalm  sung,  nor  prayer  offered, 
nor  any  religious  act  performed  at  the  gi-ave,  and 
that  the  corpse  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  not 
more  than  twenty-six  jJersons.  To  this  was  added 
a  not  less  important  concession — namely,  that  all 
who  had  been  driven  away  on  account  of  difference 
of  religious  opinion  should  have  liberty  to  return  to 
Amsterdam,  and  be  admitted  to  their  former  rights 
and  privileges.'  This  last  stipulation,  by  attracting 
back  crowds  of  Protestant  exiles,  led  to  a  revolution 
in  the  government  of  the  city.  The  Reformed  faith 
had  now  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens — scarcely 
were  there  any  Romanists  in  Amsterdam  save  the 
magistrates  and  the  friars — and  a  plot  was  laid,  and 
very  cleverly  executed,  for  changing  the  Senate  and 
putting  it  in  harmony  vnth  the  popular  sentiment. 
On  the  26th  May,  1578,  the  Stadthouse  was  sur- 
rounded by  armed  citizens,  and  the  magistrates  were 
made  prisoners.  All  the  monks  were  at  the  same 
time  secured  by  soldieis  and  others  dispersed 
through  the  city.  The  astonished  senators,  and 
the  not  less  astonished  friars,  were  led  through  the 
streets  by  their  captors,  the  crowd  following  them 
and  shouting,  "  To  the  gallows  !  to  the  gallows  with 
them,  whither  they  have  sent  so  many  better  men 
before  them!"  The  prisoners  trembled  all  over, 
believing  that  they  were  being  conducted  to  execu- 
tion. They  were  conveyed  to  the  river's  edge, 
the  magistrates  were  put  on  board  one  boat,  and 
the  friars,  along  with  a  few  priests  who  had  also 
been  taken  into  custody,  were  embarked  in  another, 
and  both  were  rowed  out  into  deep  water.  Theii- 
pallid  faces,  and  despairing  adieus  to  their  relations, 
bespoke  the  apprehensions  they  entertained  that  the 
voyage  on  which  they  had  set  out  was  destined  to 
be  fatal.  The  vessels  that  bore  them  would,  they 
believed,  be  scuttled,  and  give  them  burial  in  the 
ocean.  No  such  martyrdom,  however,  awaited 
them ;  and  the  worst  infliction  that  befell  them  was 
the  terror  iuto  which  they  had  been  put  of  a  watery 
death.  Tliey  were  landed  in  safety  on  St.  Anthony's 
Dyke,  and  left  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  they  would, 
with  this  one  limitation,  that  if  ever  again  they 
entered  Amsterdam  they  forfeited  their  lives. 
Three  days  after  these  melodramatic  occun-ences  a 
body  of  new  senators  \\-as  elected  and  installed  in 
office,  and  all  the  churches  were  closed  during  a 
week.  They  were  then  opened  to  the  Reformed  by 
the  magistrates,  who,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
cai-penters,  had  pre\-iously  visited  them  and  removed 
all  their  images.     Thus,  without  the  efiusiou  of  a 
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di'op  of  blood,  was  Pi-otestantism  established  in 
Amsterdam.  The  iirst  Reformed  pastors  in  that 
capital  were  John  Reuchelin  and  Peter  Hardenberg.- 
The  Lutherans  and  Anabaptists  were  penni;ted  to 
meet  openly  for  their  worship,  and  the  Papists  were 
allowed  the  private  exercise  of  theirs. 

With  this  prosperous  gale  Protestantism  made 
way  in  the  other  cities  of  Holland  and  of  Brabant, 
This  progress,  profoundly  peaceful  in  the  majority, 
of  cases,  was  attended  with  tumiilt  in  one  or  tv. . 
instances.  In  Haarlem  the  Protestants  rose  on  . 
Communion  Sunday,  and  coming  upon  the  priest- 
in  the  cathedral  while  in  the  act  of  kindling  their 
tapers  and  unfurling  their  bannei-s  for  a  grand 
procession,  they  dispossessed  them  of  then-  churcli. 
In  the  tumult  a  priest  was  slain,  but  the  soldier  wl> 
did  the  deed  had  to  atone  for  it  with  his  life ;  the 
other  rioters  were  summoned  by  tuck  of  drum  lu 
restore  the  articles  they  had  stolen,  and  the  Papist^) 
were  assured,  by  a  public  declaration,  of  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.-'  The  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  Brussels,  and  the  Pacitication 
of  Ghent,  which  shielded  the  Protestant  worship 
from  violence,  had  infused  new  courage  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Reformed  in  the  Southern  Netherlands. 
From  their  secret  conventicles  in  some  cellar  or 
dark  alley,  or  neighbouring  wood,  they  came  forth 
and  practised  their  woi-ship  in  the  light  of  day. 
In  Flanders  and  Brabant  the  Protestants  were 
increasing  daily  in  numbers  and  courage.  On 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  single  city  of 
Antwerp,  Protestant  sermons  were  preached  in  not 
less  than  sixteen  places,  and  the  Sacrament  dispensed 
in  fourteen.  In  Ghent  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
Protestant  congregations  to  convene  in  several 
places,  of  four,  five,  and  six  hundred  persons,  and 
all  this  in  spite  of  the  Union  of  Brussels  (I.')?" 
which  trenched  upon  the  toleration  accorded  in  tL 
Pacification  of  Ghent.'' 

The  first  National  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Refoi-meJ 
Church  met  at  Dort  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1576. 
This  body,  in  a  petition  equally  distinguished  for 
the  sti-ength  of  its  reasonings  and  the  libersility  o( 
its  sentiments,  ui-ged  the  States-General  to  makr 
piovision  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  as  a  measure  righteous  in  itself,  and  the 
surest  basis  for  the  peace  of  the  Pro\Tnces.  How  trid y 
catholic  were  the  Dutch  Calvinists,  and  how  much 
the  cause  of  toleration  owes  to  them,  can  be  seen  only 
from  theii'  owni  words,  addressed  to  the  Archdukf 
Matthias  and  the  Council  of  State.  After  having 
proved  that  the  cruelties  practised  upon  them  had 
led  ordy  to  an  increase  of  their  number's,  with  the 
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loss  nevertheless  of  the  nation's  welfare,  the  desola- 
tion of  its  cities,  the  banishment  of  its  Lnliabitants, 
and  the  ruLa  of  its  trade  and  prosperity,  they  go  on 
to  say  that  the  refusal  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  reduced  them  to  this  dilemma,  "  either  that 
they  must  live  ^^'ithout  any  religion,  or  that  they 
themselves  must  force  a  wa}'  to  the  public  exercise 
of  it."  They  object  to  the  first  alternative  as  leading 
to  an  epicurean  life,  and  the  contempt  of  all  law.s 
human  and  divine ;  they  dread  the  second  as  tending 
to  a  breach  in  the  union  of  the  Pro\-inces,  and  pos- 
sibly the  dissolution  of  the  present  Government.  But 
do  they  therefore  ask  exclusive  recognition  or  supre- 
macy I  Far  from  it.  "  Since  the  experience  of  past 
yeare  had  taught  them,"  they  say,  "  that  by  reason 
of  their  sins  they  could  not  all  be  reduced  to  one 
and  the  same  religion,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
how  both  religions  coidd  be  maintained  without 
damage  or  prejudice  to  each  other.  As  for  the  ob- 
jection," they  continue,  "  that  two  religions  are  in- 
compatible in  the  same  country,  it  had  been  refuted 
by  the  experience  of  all  ages.  The  heathen  emperors 
had  found  their  account  more  in  tolerating  the 
Christians,  nay,  even  in  using  then-  service  in  their 
ware,  than  in  persecuting  them.  The  Christian 
emperors  had  also  allowed  public  churches  to  those 
who  were  of  a  quite  difl'erent  opinion  from  them  in 
religious  mattei's,  as  might  be  seen  in  the  history 
of  C'onstantine,  of  his  two  sons,  of  Theodosius,  and 
others.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  found  no  other 
exjiedient  to  extricate  himself  from  the  utmost 
distress  than  by  consenting  to  the  exercise  of  both 
religions."  After  citing  many  other  examples  they 
continue  thus  :  "  France  is  too  near  for  us  to  be 
ignorant  that  the  rivers  of  blood  with  which  that 
kingdom  is  overflowed  can  never  be  dried  up  but  by 
a  toleration  of  religion.  Such  a  toleration  formerly 
produced  peace  there  ;  whereas  being  interrupted 
the  said  kingdom  was  immediately  in  a  flame, 
and  in  danger  of  being  quite  consumed.  We  ma}' 
likewise  learn  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  knows 
Low  to  t\Tanni.se  as  well  as  any  prince,  and  yet 
tolfrates  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  his  dominions 
without  apj)rehending  either  tumults  or  defections, 
though  there  be  more  Christians  in  his  territories 
who  never  owned  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  than 
there  are  in  Europe  that  acknowledge  it."  And 
they  concluded  by  craving  "that  both  religions 
might  be  equally  tolerated  till  God  should  be  pleased 
to  reconcile  all  the  opjwsite  notions  that  reigned  in 
the  land." ' 


In  accordance  with  the  petition  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  a  scheme  of  "  Religious  Peace,"  drafted  by . 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  signed  by  Matthias,  was 
presented  to  the  States-General  for  adoption.  Tt^ 
general  basLs  was  the  equal  toleration  of  boin 
religions  throughout  the  Netherlands.  In  Holland 
and  Zealand,  where  the  Popish  worship  had  been 
suppressed,  it  was  to  be  restored  in  all  places  where* 
a  hundred  resident  families  desired  it.  In  the 
Popish  Pro\-inces  an  equivalent  indulgence  was  to 
be  granted  wherever  an  equal  number  of  Protestant 
families  resided.  Nowhere  was  the  private  exercise 
of  either  faith  to  be  obstructed  ;  the  Protestants 
were  to  be  eligible  to  all  offices  for  which  they  were 
qualified,  and  were  to  abstain  from  all  trade  and 
labour  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Roman  Church. 
This  scheme  was  approved  by  the  States-General, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Peace  of  Religion." 
WUliam  was  overjoyed  to  behold  his  most  ardent 
hopes  of  a  united  Fatherland,  and  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  its  gi-eat  battle  against  a  common 
tyranny,  about  to  be  crowned. 

But  these  bright  hopes  were  only  for  a  moment. 
The  bannerof  toleration,  bravely  uplifted  by  William, 
had  been  waved  over  the  Netherlands  only  to  be 
furled  again.  The  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  with 
Aerschot  and  Champagny  at  their  head,  refused  to 
accept  the  "  Peace  of  Religion."  In  their  immenj^e 
horror  of  Protestantism  they  forgot  their  dread  of 
the  Spaniard,  and  rather  than  that  heresy  should 
defile  the  Fatherland,  they  were  willing  that  the 
yoke  of  Philip  should  be  bound  down  upon  it. 
Tumults,  %'iolences,  and  conflicts  broke  out  in  many 
of  the  Pi-o^Tnces.  Revenge  begat  revenge,  and 
animosity  on  the  one  side  kindled  an  equal  animo- 
.sity  on  the  other.  Something  like  a  ci^-il  war 
raged  in  the  Southern  Netherlands,  and  the  sword 
that  ought  to  ha\e been  drawn  against  the  common 
foe  was  turned  against  each  otlier.  These  strifes 
and  bigotries  wrought  at  length  the  separation  of 
the  Walloon  Provinces  from  the  rest,  and  in  the 
issue  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  greater  jmrt  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  hour  for  achieving  liberty  had 
pissed,  and  for  thi-ee  centuries  nearly  these  unwsc 
and  unhappy  Provinces  were  not  to  know  inde- 
pendence, but  were  to  bo  thro^^^l  about  as  mere 
political  make-weights,  and  to  be  the  property  now 
of  this  master  and  now  o'  that. 

Meanwhile  the  two  armies  lay  inactive  in  the 
presence  of  each  other.     Both  sides   h.ad  recently 
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history.  The  Rite  of  the  Dutch  Reptihlic,  when  spoak- 
inir  of  tho  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  religiou.s 
bodies  of  tlio  Netherlands,    specially    empliasisos   the 


intolerance  of  the  Calvinists.  It  is  strange,  with  the 
above  document  and  similar  proofs  before  him,  that 
the  histori.in  should  bo  unable  to  see  that  tho  French 
Huguenots  and  the  Dutch  Calvinists  wcro  the  only 
champions  of  toleration  then  in  Christendom. 
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received  an  augmentation  of  strength.  The  Nether- 
lands ai-my  had  been  increased  to  something  like 
30,000,  fii-st  by  an  English  levy  led  by  John 
Casimir,  ixnd  next  by  a  French  troop  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  AlenQon,  for  the  Nether- 
lands had  become  the  pivot  on  which  the  rival 
policies  of  England  and  France  at  this  moment 
revolved.     The  sinews  of  war  were  lacking  on  both 


suddenly  changed  its  splendoure  into  blackness,  and 
transformed  the  imagined  theatre  of  triumph  into 
one  of  misfortune  and  defeat.  Fortune  foi-sook  her 
favourite  the  moment  liis  foot  touched  this  chai-med 
soil.  Withstood  and  insulted  by  the  obstinate 
Netherlanders,  outwitted  and  baffled  by  the  gi-eat 
AVilliam  of  Orange,  suspected  by  his  jealous  Ijrother 
Pliilil>    II.,   by  whom  he  was   most   inadequately 
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sides,  and  hence  the  pau.se  in  hostilities.  The  scenes 
were  about  to  shift  in  a  way  that  no  one  anticipated. 
Struck  down  liy  fever,  Don  John  lay  a  corpse  in  the 
Castle  of  Namur.  How  different  the  destin)-  he 
had  pictured  for  himself  when  he  entered  this  fatal 
land !  Young,  brilliant,  and  ambitious,  he  had 
come  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  hope  of  adding  to 
the  vast  renown  he  had  already  won  at  Lepanto, 
and  of  making  for  himself  a  gi-eat  place  in  Christen- 
dom— of  mounting,  it  might  be,  one  of  its  thrones. 
But  a  mysterious  finger  Lad  touched  the  scene,  and 
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supiwi-ted  with  men  and  money,  all  his  houi-s  were 
embittered  by  toD,  disapjiointment,  and  chagiin. 
Tlie  constant  dread  in  which  he  was  kept  by  the 
perils  and  pitfalls  that  sun-ounded  him,  and  the 
continual  circumspection  wliich  he  was  compellec 
to  exercise,  furrowed  his  brow,  ilimmed  his  eye 
sapped  his  strength,  and  broke  his  spiiit.  Afc  last 
came  fever,  and  fever  was  followed  by  delirium. 
He  imagined  himself  upon  the  battle  -  field :  he 
shouted  out  his  orders :  his  eye  now  brightened, 
now  faded,  as  he  fancied  victoiy  or  defeat  to  be 
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attending  his  arms.  Again  came  a  lucid  interval,' 
but  only  to  fade  away  into  the  changeless  dark- 
ness of  death.     He  died   before   he    had    reached 


his  thirtieth  year.  Another  hammer,  to  use  Beza".s 
metaphor,  had  been  worn  out  on  the  anvil  of  the 
Churoh.- 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


ABJURATION"   OF    PHILIP,    AND    RISE   OF  THE   SE^K    UNITED    PROVINCES. 

Alexander,  Duke  of  Parma— His  Character — Divisions  in  the  Provinces — Siege  of  Maestricht — Defection  of  the 
"Walloons— Union  of  Utrecht — Bases  of  Union— Germ  of  the  United  Provinces — Their  iXotto— Peace  Confess  at 
Cologne — Its  Grandeur — Philip  makes  Impossible  Demands — Failure  of  Congress — Attempts  to  Bribe  William — 
His  Incorruptibilit.v — Ban  Fulminated  against  him — His  "Apology  " — Arraignment  of  Philip — The  Netherlands 
Abjure  Philip  II.  as  King— Holland  and  Zealand  confer  their  Sovereignty  on  William — Greatness  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion — Its  Place  in  the  History  of  Protestantism. 


Don"  John  ha\"ing  on  his  death  bed  nominated 
Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  to  succeed 
him,  and  the  choice  having  soon  afterwards  been 
ratified  by  Philip  II.,  the  duke  immediately 
took  upon  liim  the  burden  of  that  terrible 
struggle  wliich  had  cnished  his  predecessor.  If 
brilliant  abilities  could  have  commanded  cor- 
responding success,  Parma  would  have  speedily 
re-established  the  dominion  of  Spain  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands.  His  figure  was  finely 
moulded,  and  his  features  were  handsome,  despite 
that  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  buried  in  a  bushy 
beard,  and  that  his  dark  eye  had  a  squint  which 
warned  the  spectator  to  be  on  his  guard.  His  round 
compact  head  was  one  which  a  gladiator  might  have 
envied;  his  bearing  was  noble  ;  he  was  temperate, 
methodical  in  business,  but  never  permitted  its 
pressure  to  prevent  his  attendance  on  morning  ma.ss  ; 
his  coolness  on  the  battle-field  gave  confidence 
to  his  soldiers ;  and  while  his  courage  and  skill 
fitted  him  to  cope  with  his  antagonists  in  war,  his 
wisdom,  and  cunning,  and  patience  won  for  him  not 
a  few  victories  in  the  battles  of  diplomacy.  His 
conduct  and  valour  considerably  retrieved  at  the 
beginning  the  affaii-s  of  Philip,  but  the  mightier 
intellect  with  which  he  was  confronted,  and  the 
destinies  of  the  cause  against  which  he  did  battle, 
attested  in  the  end  their  superiority  over  all  the 
great  talents  and  dexterous  arts  of  Alexander  of 
PaiTna,  seconded  by  the  powerful  armies  of  Sjiain. 
After  the  toil  and  watchfulness  of  yeare,  and  after 
\-ictories  gained  with  much  blood,  to  yield  not  fruit 
but  ashes,  he  too  had  to  retire  from  the  scene  dis- 
appointed, baffled,  and  vanquished. 

A  revived  bigotry  had  again  split  up  the  lately 

1  Strada,  bk.  x.,  p.  16. 


wnited  Fatherland,  and  these  divisions  opened  an 
entrance  for  the  arts  and  the  arms  of  Parma. 
Gatheiing  np  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Don  John, 
and  reinforcing  the  old  battalions  by  new  recruits, 
Parma  set  vigorously  to  work  to  reduce  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  restore  the  supremacy  of  both  Philip 
and  Rome.  Sieges  and  battles  signalised  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign ;  in  most  of  these  he  was 
succes.sful,  but  we  cannot  stay  to  give  them  indivi- 
dual narration,  for  our  task  is  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  that  Power  which  had  awakened  the  conflict,  and 
which  was  marching  on  to  victory,  although  through 
clouds  so  dark  and  tempests  so  fierce  that  a  few  only 
of  the  Netherlanders  were  able  to  follow  it.  The 
fii-st  success  that  rewarded  the  aims  of  Parma  was 
the  capture  of  Maestricht.  Its  massacre  of  three 
days  renewed  the  horrors  of  former  sieges.  The  cry 
of  its  agony  was  heard  three  miles  off;  and  when 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  rested,  a  miserable  remnant 
(some  three  or  four  hundred,  say  the  old  chroniclers)' 
was  all  that  was  spared  of  its  thirty-foxir  thousand 

'  Of  the  transport  of  his  body  throngh  France,  and  its 
presentation  to  Philip  IT.  in  the  Escorial,  Strada  ibk.  i.) 
gives  a  minute  but  horrible  account.  "  To  avoid  those 
vast  expenses  and  ceremonious  contentions  of  magistrates 
and  priests  at  city  gates,  that  usually  waylay  the  progress 
of  princes  whether  alive  or  dead,  he  caused  him  to  be 
taken  in  pieces,  and  the  bones  of  his  arms,  thighs,  legs, 
breast,  and  head  (the  brains  being  taken  out),  with  other 
the  severed  parts,  filling  three  mails,  were  brought 
safely  into  Spain ;  where  the  bones  being  set  again,  with 
small  wires,  they  easily  rejointed  all  the  body,  wliich 
being  filled  with  cotton,  armed,  and  richly  habited,  they 
presented  Don  John  entire  to  the  king  as  if  he  stood  only 
resting  himself  upon  his  commander"s-staff,  looking  as  if 
he  lived  and  breathed."  On  presenting  himself  thus 
before  Philip,  the  monarch  was  graciously  pleased  to 
permit  Don  John  to  retire  to  his  grave,  which  he  had 
wished  might  be  beside  that  of  his  father,  Charles  V.,  in 
the  Escorial. 

=  Bor,  lib.  liii.,  p.  65;  Hooft,  lib.  xv.,  p.  633. 
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inhabitants.  Crowds  of  idlers  from  the  Walloon 
country  flocked  to  tlie  empty  city ;  but  tliougli  it 
was  easy  to  repeople  it,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
revive  its  industry  and  prosperity.  Nothing  be- 
sides the  grass  that  now  covered  its  streets  would 
flourish  in  it  but  vagabondism.  The  loss  which  the 
cause  of  Netherland  liberty  sustained  in  the  fall  of 
Maestricht  was  trifling,  compared  with  the  injury 
inflicted  by  another  achievement  of  Parma,  and 
which  he  gained  not  by  arms,  but  by  diplomacy. 
Kno'wing  that  the  Walloons  were  fanatically  at- 
tached to  the  old  religion,  he  opened  negotiations, 
and  ultimately  prevailed  with  them  to  break  the 
bond  of  common  brotherhood  and  form  themselves 
upon  a  separate  treaty.  It  was  a  masterly  stroke. 
It  had  separated  the  Roman  from  the  Batavian 
Netherlands.  William  had  sought  to  unite  the 
two,  and  make  of  them  one  nationality,  placing 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  at  Ghent,  the  capital  of 
the  Southern  Pro^'inces,  and  the  second  city  in  the 
Netherlands.  But  the  subtle  policy  of  Parma  had 
cut  the  Fatherland  in  twain,  and  the  project  of 
William  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  anxiously  considered  how 
best  to  parry  the  blow  of  Parma,  and  neutralise 
its  damaging  effects.  The  master-stroke  of  the 
Spaniard  led  William  to  adopt  a  policy  equally 
masterly,  and  fruitful  beyond  all  the  measures 
lie  had  yet  employed  ;  this  was  the  "  Union  of 
Utrecht."  The  alliance  was  formed  between  the 
States  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelder- 
land,  Zutphen,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen.  It 
was  signed  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1579,  and 
six  days  thereafter  it  was  proclaimed  at  Utrecht, 
and  hence  its  name.  This  "  Union"  constituted  the 
lirst  foundation-stone  in  the  subsequently  world- 
renowned  Commonwealth  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries.  The  primary  and  main  object 
of  the  Confederated  States  was  the  defence  of  their 
common  liberty ;  for  this  end  they  resolved  to  remain 
hereafter  and  for  ever  united  as  one  Province — 
witho<it  prejudice,  however,  to  the  ancient  privileges 
and  the  peculiar  customs  of  each  several  State.  As 
regarded  the  business  of  religion,  it  was  resolved 
that  each  Province  should  determine  that  question 
for  itself — with  this  provixo,  that  no  one  should  be 
molested  for  his  opinion.  The  toleration  previously 
enacted  by  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  was  to  rule 
throughout  the  bounds  of  th(!  Confederacy.'  When 
the  Stjites  contra.stod  their  own  in.significnnce  with 
the  might  of  their  great  enemy,  seven  little  Pro- 
vinces banding  themselves  against  an  aggi-egate  of 


'  Sfii!  Articlog  of  Union    in  full   in  Bran'H;    Sir   W. 
Temple ;  Watson,  Philip  II. ;  Motley,  Dutch  Rqmhlic,  &c. 


nearly  twice  that  number  of  powerful  Kingdoms,  they 
chose  as  a  fitting  representation  of  their  doubtful 
fortunes,  a  ship  labouring  amid  the  waves  without 
sail  or  oars,  and  they  stamped  this  device  upon 
then-  first  coins,  with  the  words  Incertum  quo  fata 
ferant "  ("  We  know  not  whither  the  fates  shall  beai- 
us  ").  Certainly  no  one  at  that  hour  was  sanguine 
or  bold  enough  to  conjecture  the  splendid  future 
awaiting  these  seven  adventurous  Provinces. 

This  attitude  on  their  part  made  the  King  of 
Spain  feign  a  desire  for  conciliation.  A  Congress 
was  straightway  assembled  at  Cologne  to  make 
what  was  represented  as  a  hopeful,  and  what  was 
certainly  a  laudable,  attempt  to  heal  the  breach. 
On  the  Spanish  side  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
feint,  but  on  that  account  it  wore  externally  all 
the  greater  pomp  and  stateliness.  In  these  respects 
nothing  was  lacking  that  could  make  it  a  success. 
The  first  movers  in  it  were  the  Pope  and  the  emperor. 
The  deputies  were  men  of  the  fij-st  rank  in  the  State 
and  the  Church  ;  they  were  princes,  dukes,  bishops, 
and  the  most  renowned  doctors  in  theology  and  law. 
Seldom  indeed  have  so  many  mitres,  and  princely 
.stars,  and  ducal  coronets  graced  any  assembly  as 
those  that  shed  their  brilliance  on  this ;  and  many 
persuaded  themselves,  when  they  beheld  this  union 
of  rank  and  office  with  skill  in  law,  in  art,  and 
diplomacy,  that  the  Congress  would  give  birth  to 
something  correspondingly  magnificent.  It  met  in, 
the  beginning  of  May,  1679,  and  it  did  not  separate 
till  the  middle  of  November  of  the  same  year.  But 
the  six  months  during  which  it  was  in  session  were 
all  too  short  to  enable  it  to  solve  the  problem  which 
so  many  conventions  and  conferences  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Reformation  had  attempted  to 
solve,  but  had  failed — namely,  how  the  absolute  de- 
mands of  authority  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
equally  inflexible  claims  of  conscience.  There  were 
only  two  iileas  promulgated  in  that  assembly ;  so 
i-AV  the  matter  was  simple,  and  the  prospect  of  a  set- 
tlement hopeful ;  but  these  two  ideas  were  at  opposite 
])oles,  and  all  the  stars,  coronets,  and  mitres  gathered 
there  could  not  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  them. 
The  two  ideas  were  those  to  which  we  have  already 
refen-ed — Prerogative  and  Conscience. 

The  envoys  of  the  Netherland  States  presented 
fourteen  articles,  of  which  the  most  important  wiis 
the  one  referring  to  religion.  Theii-  proposal  was  that 
"  His  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  tolerate  tho 
exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  and  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  in  such  towns  and  places  where  the 
same  were  at  that  time  ])ublicly  profcs.sed.  That 
the  States  should  also  on  their  part,  presently  after 

-  Temple,  Vniied  Provinces,  &c.,  chap,  i.,  p.  38. 
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the  peace  was  declared,  restore  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  all  the  aforesaid  towns 
and  plaxies,  upon  certain  equitable  conditions  which 
should  be  inviolably  presei-ved."  "  The  Christian 
religion,"  said  the  envoys  in  supporting  their  pro- 
posal, "  was  a  great  mystery,  in  promoting  of  which 
God  did  not  make  use  of  impious  soldiere,  nor  of 
the  sword  or  bow,  but  of  his  own  Spii'it  and  of  the 
ministry  of  pastors,  or  shepherds  sent  by  him. 
That  the  dominion  over  souls  and  consciences 
belonged  to  God  only,  and  that  he  only  was  the 
righteous  Avenger  and  Punisher  of  the  abuses 
committed  in  matters  of  religion.  They  insisted 
particularly  upon  the  free  exercise  of  religion."  ' 

The  deputies  on  the  king's  side  refused  to  listen 
to  this  proposal.  They  would  agi'ee  to  nothing 
as  a  basis  of  peace,  save  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion — all  others  excluded — should  be  professed 
in  all  the  Provinces ;  and  as  regarded  such  as 
might  refuse  to  return  to  the  Roman  faith,  time 
would  be  given  them  to  settle  their  affaii-s,  and 
retire  from  the  coimtry.-  Half  the  citizens  well- 
nigh  would  have  had  to  exile  themselves  if  this 
condition  had  been  accepted.  Where  so  large  a 
body  of  emigrants  were  to  find  new  seats,  or 
how  the  towns  left  empty  by  their  departure 
were  to  be  re-peopled,  or  by  what  hands  the  arts 
and  agi'iculture  of  the  country  were  to  be  carried 
on,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pi'ovided  for,  or 
even  thought  of,  by  the  Congress. 

William  of  Orange  had  from  the  first  expected 
nothing  from  this  Conference.  He  knew  Philip 
never  would  gi-ant  what  only  the  States  could 
accept — the  restoration,  namely,  of  their  charters, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  theii-  Protestant  faith ;  he 
knew  that  to  convene  such  an  assembly  was  only 
to  excite  hopes  that  could  not  possibly  be  fulfilled, 
and  so  to  endanger  the  cause  of  the  Provinces ; 
he  knew  that  mitres  and  ducal  coronets  were  not 
arguments,  nor  could  render  a  whit  more  legiti- 
mate the  claims  of  prerogative ;  that  ingenious 
and  quirky  expedients,  and  long  and  wordy  dis- 
cussions, would  never  bring  the  two  parties  one 
hair's-breadth  nearer  to  each  other  ■.  and  as  he  had 
foreseen,  so  did  it  turn  out.  When  the  Congress 
ended  its  sitting  of  six  months,  the  only  results 
it  had  to  show  were  the  thousands  of  golden 
guildei's  needed  for  its  expenses,  and  the  scores  of 
hogsheads  of  Rhenish  wine  which  had  been  con- 
sumed in  moistening  its  dusty  deliberations  and 
debates. 

Contemporaneously  with  this   most  august  and 


most  magnificent,  yet  most  resultless  Congress, 
attempts  were  made  to  detach  the  Piince  of  Orange 
from  his  party  and  win  him  over  to  the  king's 
side.  Private  overtures  were  made  to  him,  to  the 
effect  that  if  he  would  forsake  the  cause  of  Nether- 
land  independence  and  retire  to  a  foreign  land,  he 
had  only  to  name  his  "  price "  and  it  should  be 
instantly  forthcoming,  in  honour,  or  in  money, 
or  in  both.  More  particidarly  he  was  promised 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  the  restitution  of  his 
estates,  reimbursement  of  all  the  expenses  he  had 
incurred  in  the  war,  compensation  for  his  losses, 
the  liberation  of  his  son  the  Count  of  Buren, 
and  should  William  retire  into  Germany,  his  son 
would  be  placed  in  the  Government  of  Holland 
and  Utrecht,  and  he  himself  .should  be  indemnified, 
^vith  a  million  of  money  as  a  gratuity.  These 
offers  were  made  in  Philip's  name  by  Count 
Schwartzenburg,  who  pledged  his  faith  for  the 
strict  performance  of  them. 

This  was  a  mighty  sum,  but  it  could  not  buy 
William  of  Oi-ange.  Not  all  the  honour's  which 
this  monarch  of  a  score  of  kingdoms  could  bestow, 
not  all  the  gold  which  this  master  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peiii  could  offer,  could  make  WiUiam 
sell  himself  and  betray  his  country.  He  was  not 
to  be  turned  aside  from  the  lofty,  the  holy  object 
he  had  set  before  him,  the  gloiy  of  redeeming 
from  slavery  a  people  that  confided  in  him,  and  of 
kindling  the  lamp  of  a  pure  faith  in  the  land 
which  he  so  deaily  loved.  If  his  presence  were 
an  obstacle  to  jieace  on  the  basis  of  his  country's 
liberation,  he  was  ready  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  or  to  his  grave ;  but  he  woidd  be  no  party 
to  a  plot  which  had  only  for  its  object  to  deprive 
the  country  of  its  head,  and  twine  round  it  the 
chain  of  a  double  slavery.^ 

The  gold  of  Philip  had  failed  to  corrupt  the 
Patriot  :  the  King  of  Spain  next  attempted  toj 
gain  liis  end  by  another  and  a  difl^erent  stratagem.! 
The  dagger  might  rid  him  of  the  man  whom  annies 
could  not  conquer,  and  whom  money  could  not  buy. 
Tliis  "  evil  thought "  was  first  suggested  by  Car- 
dinal Granvelle,  who  hated  the  prince,  as  the  vile 
hate  the  upright,  and  it  was  eagerly  embi^aced  bj 
Philip,  of  whose  policy  it  was  a  radical  principle 
that  "  the  end  justifies  the  means."  The  King 
Spain  fuhninated  a  ban,  dated  15th  ilarch,  1580,j 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  he  offer 
'•  thiiiy  thousand  ci'o\vns,  or  so,  to  any  one  who 
.should  deliver  him,  dead  or  aUve."  The  pi-eamble 
of  the  ban  set  forth  at  great  length,  and  with  duo 


'  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  366. 

•  Bor,  lib.  liii.,  pp.  58,  59.    Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  366. 


■'  K«idanus,  ann.  ii.,  29.    GJachard,  Correspondance 
Guillavme  le  Tacit,  vol.  i  •.,  Preface.    Bor,  lib.  siii.,  p.  95. 
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formality,  the  '•  crimes,"  ill  other  words  the  ser^-ic•es 
to  liberty,  which  had  induced  his  patient  and 
lo\"ing  sovereign  to  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
William,  and  make  him  a  mark  for  all  the  mur- 
derei-s  in  Chi-istendom.  But  the  incUguation  of  the 
wtuous  king  can  be  adequately  understood  only  by 
perusing  the  words  of  the  ban  itself  "  For  these 
causes,"  said  the  document,  "  we  declare  him  traitor 
iuid  miscreant,  enemy  of  oui-selves  and  of  the 
country.     As  such  we  banish  him  perpetually  fi'om 

all  our  realms,  forbidding  all  oui-  subjects 

to  administer  to  him  victuals,  di'ink,  tire,  or  other 

necessaries We  expose  the  said  William  as 

an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  giving  his  property 
to  all  who  may  seize  it.  And  if  any  one  of  oiu' 
subjects,  or  any  stranger,  should  be  found  suffi- 
ciently generous  of  heart  to  rid  us  of  this  pest, 
delivering  him  to  us,  dead  or  alive,  or  taking  his 
life,  we  ^vill  cause  to  be  furnished  to  him,  imme- 
diately after  the  deed  shall  have  been  done,  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  If 
he  have  committed  any  ciime,  however  heinous,  we 
promise  to  pardon  him ;  and  if  he  be  not  abeady 
noble  we  will  ennoble  him  for  his  valour." 

The  dark,  re\  engeful,  coward!}',  and  bloodthirstj' 
natui-e  of  Philip  II.  appears  in  every  line  of  this 
proclamation.  In  an  evil  hour  for  hijiself  had  the 
King  of  Spain  lamiched  this  fulmiaation.  It  lix:ed 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
it  gave  him  the  audience  of  the  whole  world  for  his 
justification;  and  it  compelled  him  to  bring  forward 
facts  which  remain  an  eternal  monument  of  Philip's 
inhumanity,  infamy,  and  crime.  The  Vindication 
or  "Apology "  of  William,  addi-essed  to  the  Con- 
federated States,  and  of  which  copies  were  sent 
to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  documents  of  history,  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  events  of  the  time,  and  the  expo- 
sition it  gives  of  the  character  and  motives  of  the 
actoi-s,  and  more  especially  of  himself  and  Philip. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  Defence  as  an  Arraignment, 
which,  breaking  in  a  thunder-peal  of  moi-al  indig- 
nation, must  have  made  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
over  which  it  rolled  to  shake  and  tremble  on  his 
lofty  seat.  After  detailing  his  own  eflbrts  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  do\vn-trodden  Provinces,  he 
turns  to  review  the  acts,  the  policy,  and  the 
character  of  the  man  who  had  fulminated  against 
Lini  this  ban  of  ass;ussination  and  murder.  He 
charges  PhOip  -vtith  the  destruction,  not  of  one 
nor  of  a  few  of  those  liberties  which  he  had  swoni 
to  maintain,  but  of  all  of  them  ;  and  that  not  once, 
but  a  thousand  times  ;  he  ridicules  the  idea  that 
a  people  remain  bound  while  the  monarch  has  re- 
leased himself  from  every  promise,  and  oath,  and 


law;  he  hurls  contempt  at  the  justification  set  up  for 
Philip's  perjuries — namely,  that  the  Pope  had  loosed 
him  from  his  obligations — branding  it  as  adding 
bla.sphemy  to  tyranny,  and  adopting  a  principle 
wliicli  is  subversive  of  faith  among  men ;  he  accuses 
him  of  having,  through  Alva,  concerted  a  plan 
with  the  French  king  to  extirpate  from  France  and 
the  Netherlands  all  who  favoured  the  Reformed 
religion,  giving  as  his  informant  the  French  king 
himself.  He  pleads  guilty  of  having  disobeyed 
Philip's  ordei-s  to  put  certain  Protestants  to  death, 
and  of  having  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  the  barbarities  and  cruelties  of  the 
"  edicts."  He  boldly  charges  Philip  with  living 
in  adultery,  ^^-ith  having  contracted  an  incestuous 
marriage,  and  openiug  his  way  to  this  foul  couch 
b}'  the  miu'der  "  of  his  former  wife,  the  mother  of 
his  cliildi-en,  the  daughter  and  sister  of  the  kings 
of  Friuice."  He  crowns  this  list  of  crimes,  of 
which  he  accuses  Philip,  with  a  yet  more  awful 
deed — the  murder  of  his  son,  the  heir  of  his  vast 
dominions,  Don  Carlos. 

With  withering  scorn  he  speaks  of  the  King 
of  Spain's  attempt  to  frighten  him  by  raising 
against  him  "  all  the  malefactoi-s  and  criminals  in 
the  world."  "  I  am  in  the  hand  of  God,"  said 
the  Chi-istian  patriot,  "he  will  dispose  of  me  as 
seems  best  for  his  glory  and  my  salvation."  The 
piince  concludes  his  Apology  by  dedicating  afresh 
what  remained  of  his  goods  and  life  to  the  service 
of  the  States.  If  his  departm-e  from  the  country 
would  remove  an  impediment  to  a  just  peace,  or  if 
his  death  could  bring  an  end  to  theii-  calamities, 
Plulip  shoidd  have  no  need  to  hire  assassins  and 
poisonei-s  :  exile  would  be  sweet,  death  would  be 
welcome.  He  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.s. 
They  had  only  to  speak — to  issue  their  orders, 
and  he  would  obey  ;  he  would  depart,  or  he  would 
remain  among  them,  and  continue  to  toil  in  theii' 
cause,  till  death  should  come  to  release  him,  or 
liberty  to  crown  them  with  her  blessings.' 

This  Apology  was  read  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Confederated  Estates  at  Delft,  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1580,  and  their  mind  respecting  it  was 
sufficiently  declared  by  the  stej)  they  were  led  soon 
thereafter  to  adopt.  Abjuring  then-  allegiance  to 
Philip,  they  installed  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his 
room.  Till  this  time  Philij)  had  remained  nominal 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  all  edicts  and 
deeds  were  passed  in  his  name,  but  now  this  for- 
mality was  dropped.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had 
before  this  been  earnestly  entreated  by  the  States 


'  The  Apology  is  given  at  nearly  full  length  in  "Watson, 
Philip  II.,  vol.  iii.  Appendix. 
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to  assume  the  sovereignty,  but  he  had  persistently 
declined  to  allow  himself  to  be  clothed  with  this 
office,  saying  that  he  would  give  no  gi-ound  to 
Philip  or  to  any  enemy  to  say  that  he  had  begun 
the  war  of  independence  to  obtain  a  crown,  and 
that  the  aggiandisement  of  his  familj-,  and  not  the 
libei-ation  of  his  country,  was  the  motive  which  had 
prompted  him  in  all  his  efibrts  for  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Now,  however  (5th  July,  1581),  the  dignity 
so  often  put  aside  was  accepted  conditionally,  the 
prince  assuming,  at  the  solemn  request  of  the  States 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  the  "  entire  authority,  as 
sovereign  and  chief  of  the  land,  as  long  as  the  war 
should  continue."' 

This  step  was  finally  concluded  on  the  2Gtli  of 
July,  1581,  by  an  :issembly  of  the  States  held  at 
the  Hague,  consisting  of  deputies  fi'om  Brabant, 
Guelderland,  Zutphen,  Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Frieslaud.  The  tenus  of 
their  "Abjuration"  show  how  deeply  the  breath 
of  modern  constitutional  liberty  had  entered  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy; 
its  preamble  enimciates  tiiiths  which  must  have 
shocked  the  adherents  of  the  doctiine  of  Divine 
right.  The  "Abjuration"  of  the  States  declared 
"  that  the  people  were  not  created  by  God  for  the 
sake  of  the  prince,  and  only  to  submit  to  his  com- 
mands, whether  pious  or  impious,  right  or  wi-ong, 
and  to  serve  him  and  his  slaves ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  piince  wiis  made  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  feed,  presei"v-e,  and  govern  them 
acconling  to  justice  and  equity,  as  a  father  liis  chil- 
dren, and  a  shepherd  his  flock  :  that  whoever  in 
opposition  to  these  principles  pretended  to  nile  liis 
subjects  as  if  they  were  his  bondmen,  ought  to  be 
deemed  a  tyi~ant,  and  for  that  reason  might  be 
rejected  or  deposed,  especially  by  vu'tue  of  the  re- 
solution of  the  States  of  the  nation,  in  case  the 
subjects,  after  ha^  ing  made  use  of  the  most  humble 
supplications  and  prayei-s,  could  find  no  other  means 
to  divert  him  from  his  tp-amiical  puri)0ses,  nor  to 
secure  their  own  native  lights.  "-' 

They  next  proceed  to  apply  these  principles. 
They  fill  column  after  column  ■with  a  history  of 
Philip's  reign  over  the  Low  Coimtries,  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  step  they  had  taken  in  deposing  him. 
The  document  is  measured  and  formal,  but  the 
horrors  of  these  flaming  yeare  shine  thi-ough  its 
dry  technicalities  and  its  cold  phraseology.  If  ever 
there  was  a  tpant  on  the  earth,  it  was  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  ;  and  if  ever  a  people  was  warranted  in 
renouncing   its   allegiance,    it  was   the   men   who 

>  Bor.  Ub.  IV.,  pp.  181—185.         '  Brandt,  vol.  i.,  p.  383. 


now  came  forward  •with  this  tenible  tale  of  vio- 
lated oaths,  of  relocated  perfidies,  of  citiel  wai-s,  of 
extortions,  banishments,  executions,  martyrdoms, 
and  massacrings,  and  who  now  renoimced  solemidy 
and  for  ever  their  allegiance  to  the  prince  who  was 
loaded  ^vith  all  these  crimes. 

The  act  of  abjiu-ation  was  earned  into  immediate 
execution.  Philip's  seal  was  broken,  his  amis  were 
torn  down,  his  name  was  forbidden  to  be  used  in 
any  lettei-s-patent,  or  public  deed,  and  a  new  oath 
was  administered  to  all  pei-sons  in  public  oflice  and 
employment. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  revolutions  of  histoiy. 
It  realised  in  fact,  and  exhibited  for  the  fii-st  time 
to  the  world.  Representative  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. This  revolution,  though  enacted  on  a  small 
theatre,  exemplified  principles  of  univei-sal  applicant 
tion,  and  fui'nished  a  precedent  to  te  followed  iai 
distant  realms  and  by  powerful  kingdoms.  It  is  im-l 
portant  to  remark  that  tliis  is  one  of  the  mightiestl 
of  the  bii'ths  of  Protestantism.  For  it  was  Pro- J 
testantism  that  inspired  the  sti-uggle  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  tliat  maintained  the  martj'r  at  the 
stake  and  the  hero  in  the  field  tUl  the  conflict  was 
cro'\\Tied  with  this  ever-memorable  ^-ictoiy.  The 
mere  desii-e  for  libei-ty,  the  mere  reverence  for  old 
chai-tei-s  and  municipal  privOeges,  would  not  have 
carried  the  Netherlander  through  so  awful  and 
protracted  a  combat;  it  was  the  new  force 
awakened  by  religion  that  enabled  them  to  struggle 
on,  sending  relay,  after  relay  of  martyr-s  to  die 
and  heroes  to  fight  for  a  free  conscience  and  a 
scriptui-al  faith,  without  which  life  was  not  worth 
having.  In  tliis,  one  of  the  greatest  episodes  of 
the  gi-eat  drama  of  the  Reformation,  we  behold 
Protestantism,  which  had  been  proceeding  stej) 
bj'  step  in  its  gieat  work  of  creating  a  new  society 
— a.  new  woild — making  another  gi-eat  advance. 
In  Germany  it  had  produced  disciples  aJid  churches  ; 
in  Geneva  it  had  moiUded  a  theocratic  republic ; 
in  France  it  had  essayed  to  set  up  a  Refonned 
throne,  but,  faiUng  in  this,  it  created  a  RefoiTaed 
Church  so  powerful  as  to  include  weUnigh  half 
the  nation.  Making  yet  another  essay,  we  see 
it  in  the  Netherlands  dethroning  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  elevating  to  Ids  place  "William  of  Orange. 
A  constitutional  State,  summoned  into  being  by 
Protestantism,  is  now  seen  amid  the  despotisms  of 
Christendom,  and  its  appearance  was  a  presage  that 
in  the  centuries  to  follow.  Protestantism  would,  in 
some  cases  bj-  its  dir-ect  agency,  in  othei-s  bj'  its 
reflex  influence,  revolutionise  all  the  governments 
and  eflfect  a  transference  of  aU  the  crowTis  of 
Europe. 
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ALEX.OfUEU   FAUXESE,    DUKE    OF   J'AUMA. 

(from  a  PoHmU  of  the  period  in  the  Gallcru  of  Versailles.) 
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Assassinating  the  Prince— Encouraged  by  the  Spanish  Authorities— William's  Murder— BQs  Character. 


The  Seven  United  Provinces — the  fair  flower  of 
Netherland  Protestantism — had  come  to  the  birth. 
The  clouds  and  tempests  that  overhung  the  ci-adlo 
of  the  infant  States  were  destined  to  roll  away,  tlic 
sun  of  jirospcrity  and  power  was  tf)  shine  foi-tli 
upon  them,  and  for  the  space  of  a  full  century  the 

116 


number  of  their  inliabitants,  tlic  splendour  of  their 
cities,  the  beauty  of  tlicir  country,  the  vastness  of 
their  commerce,  the  growth  of  their  wealth,  the 
number  of  their  ships,  the  strength  of  their  aiinies, 
,and  the  glory  of  tlieir  letters  .and  arts,  wei-e  to 
make  them  the  atlmiration  of  Europe,  and  of  tho 
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world.  Not,  however,  till  tliat  man  who  had  helped 
above  all  others  to  find  for  Protestantism  a  seat 
where  it  might  expand  into  such  a  midtiform  mag- 
nificence, had  gone  to  his  gi-ave,  was  tliis  stupendous 
growth  to  be  beheld  by  the  world.  We  have  now 
to  attend  to  the  condition  in  which  the  dissolution 
of  Philip's  sovereignty  left  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  one  land  of  the  Low  Countries,  there 
were  at  this  moment  three  commimities  or  nations. 
The  Walloons,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  a 
common  faith,  had  returned  under  the  yoke  of 
Spain.  The  Central  Provinces,  also  mostly  Popish, 
had  ranged  themselves  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Hemy  III.  of  France. 
The  Provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  elected 
(1.581),  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  theii-  king.'  His  acceptance  of  the  dignity  was 
at  first  provisional  His  tenure  of  sovereignty  was 
to  last  only  during  the  war ;  but  aftei-wards,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  States,  the  prince  consented 
that  it  should  be  perpetual.  His  lack  of  ambition, 
or  his  exceeding  sense  of  honoui-,  made  him  decline 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Central  Provinces,  although 
this  dignity  was  also  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him ; 
and  had  he  accepted  it,  it  may  be  that  a  happier 
destiny  woidd  have  been  in  store  for  the  Nether- 
lands. His  persistent  refusal  made  these  Provinces 
cast  theii-  eyes  abroad  in  search  of  a  chief,  and  in 
an  evil  hour  their  choice  lighted  upon  a  son  of 
Cathei-iue  de  Medici  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
elect  of  the  Provinces,  inherited  all  the  ^ices  of  the 
family  from  which  he  was  sprung.  He  was  trea- 
cherous in  principle,  cruel  in  disposition,  profuse 
in  his  habits,  and  deeply  superetitious  in  his  faith  ; 
but  his  true  character  had  not  then  been  revealed  ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  enlisting  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands  the 
powerful  aid  of  France,  supported  his  candidature. 
France  had  at  that  moment,  with  its  habitual 
vacillation,  withdrawn  its  hand  from  Philip  II. 
and  given  it  to  the  Huguenots,  and  this  seemed  to 
justify  the  piince  in  indidging  the  hope  that  this 
great  State  would  not  be  imwilling  to  extend  a 
little  help  to  the  feeble  Pi-otestants  of  Flanders.  It 
was  nmioured,  moreover,  that  Anjou  was  aspiiing  to 
the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  English  queen 
favoiu'ed  his  suit ;  and  to  have  the  husband  of  the 
Queen  of  England  as  King  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
to  have  a  tolerable  bulwark  against  the  excesses 
of  the  Spanish  Power.  But  all  these  prudent 
calcidations  of  biinging  aid  to  Protestantism  were 
destined  to  come  to  nothing.  The  duke  made  liis 
entry  (February,  1582)  into  the  Netherlands  amid 


»  Bor,  lib.  XV.,  pp.  185, 186. 


the  most  joyous  demonstrations  of  the  Provinces  ;- 
and  to  gi-atify  him,  the  public  exercise  of  the 
Popish  reUgiou,  which  for  some  time  had  been 
prohibited  in  Antwerjj,  was  restored  in  one  of  the 
churches.  But  a  cloud  soon  overca,st  the  fair 
morning  of  Anjou's  sovereignty  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  quickly  showed  that  he  had  neither  the  piin- 
cijjle  nor  the  ability  necessaiy  for  so  difficult  a  task 
as  he  had  undertaken.  Bitter  feuds  sprang  up 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  and  after  a  short 
administration,  which  neither  reflected  honour  on 
himself  nor  conferred  benefit  on  the  Provinces,  he 
took  his  departure,  followed  by  the  reproaches  and 
accusations  of  the  Flemings.  The  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism was  destined  to  owe  nothing  to  a  son  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  Matthias,  who  had  dwiniUed 
in  WUliam's  overshadowing  pi-esence  into  a  non- 
entity, and  had  done  neither  good  nor  evil,  had  gone 
home  some  time  before.  Through  neither  of  these 
men  had  the  intrigues  of  the  Romanists  bome 
fruit,  except  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cause  they 
were  intended  to  fiuther. 

The  Didie  of  Anjou  being  gone,  the  States  of 
Brabant  and  Flandere  came  to  the  Piince  of 
Orange  (August,  1583)  with  an  ofier  of  their  crown  : 
but  no  ai'gument  could  induce  him  to  accept  the 
sceptre  they  were  so  anxious  to  thi-ust  into  his 
hand.  He  took  the  opportunity,  however,  which 
his  declinature  oflered,  of  tendeiing  them  some 
wholesome  advice.  They  must,  he  said,  bestir 
themselves,  and  contribute  more  generously,  if  they 
wished  to  speed  in  the  gi-eat  conflict  in  which  they 
had  embarked.  As  for  himself,  he  had  nothing 
now  to  give  but  his  ser%nces,  and  his  blood,  should 
that  be  requii-ed.  All  else  he  had  ah-eady  pai-ted 
with  for  the  cause :  his  foi-time  he  had  given  ;  his 
brothei-s  he  had  given.  He  had  seen  ^\'ith  pleasm-e, 
as  the  fmit  of  his  long  straggles  for  the  Fatherland 
and  freedom  of  conscience,  the  fail-  Provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  redeemed  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  And  to  think  that  now  these  Provinces 
were  neither  oppressed  by  Philip,  nor  darkened 
by  Rome,  was  a  higher  reward  than  would  be  ten 
croisais,  though  they  could  place  them  upon  his 
head.  He  would  never  put  it  in  the  power  of 
Philip  of  Spain  to  say  that  William  of  Oninge  had 
sought  other  recompense  than  that  of  rescuing  his 
native  land  from  slavei-y.' 

William,  about  this  time,  was  deeply  wounded  by 
the  defection  of  some  friends  in  whom  he  had 
reposed  confidence  as  sincere  Protestants  and  good 


-  Bor,  lib.  rrii.,  pp.  297-301.  Hooft.  lib.  rix.,  p.  295. 
^  Messajre  of  William  to  the  States-General,  MS.— ajntd 
Motley,  vol.  ii.,  p.  437. 
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patriots,  and  he  was  not  less  mortified  by  the 
secession  of  Flanders,  with  its  powerful  capital, 
Ghent,  from  the  cause  of  Netherland  independence 
to  the  side  of  Parma.  Thus  one  by  one  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  whose  hearts  had  gi-own 
faint  in  the  struggle,  and  whose  "strength  was 
weakened  in  the  way,"  credit  back  under  the  shadow 
of  Spain,  little  dreaming  what  a  noble  heritage  they 
had  forfeited,  and  what  centuiies  of  insignificance, 
stagnation,  and  serfdom  spiritual  and  bodily 
awaited  them,  as  the  result  of  the  step  they  had 
now  taken.  The  rich  Southern  Provinces,  so 
stocked  with  cities,  so  finely  clothed,  so  full  of  men, 
and  so  replenished  with  commercial  wealth,  fell  to 
the  share  of  Rome  :  the  sand-banks  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  were  given  to  Protestantism,  that  it 
might  convert  the  desert  into  a  garden,  and  rear  on 
this  narrow  and  obscm-e  theatre  an  empii-e  which, 
mighty  in  arms  and  resplendent  in  arts,  should  fill 
the  world  with  its  light. 

The  ban  which  Philip  had  fulminated  against  the 
prince  began  now  to  bear  fruit.  Wonderful  it 
would  have  been  if  there  had  not  been  found  among 
the  malefactors  and  murderers  of  the  world  some 
one  bold  enough  to  risk  the  peril  attendant  on 
grasping  the  golden  pi-ize  which  the  King  of  Spain 
held  out  to  them.  A  year  only  had  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  ban,  and  now  an  attempt  was 
made  to  destroy  the  man  on  whose  head  it  had  set 
a  price.  Gaspar  Aniistro,  a  Spanish  banker  in 
Antwerp,  finding  himself  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, bethought  him  of  earning  Philip's  reward, 
and  doing  the  world  a  service  by  ridding  it  of  so 
great  a  heretic,  and  helping  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  by  retrieving  his  ruined  fortunes.  But  lack- 
ing courage  to  do  the  bloody  deed  with  his  own 
hand,  he  hired  his  servant  to  execute  it.  This  man, 
having  received  from  a  priest  absolution  of  his  sins, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  dooi-s  of  paradise  stood 
open  to  hun,  repau-ed  to  the  mansion  of  the  prince, 
and  waited  an  opportunity  to  commit  the  horrible 
act.  As  Orange  was  crossing  the  hall,  from  the 
dinner-table,  the  miscreant  approached  him  on  pre- 
tence of  handing  him  a  petition,  and  putting  his 
pistol,  loaded  with  a  single  bullet,  close  to  his  head, 
discharged  it  at  the  prince.  The  ball,  enteiing  a 
little  below  the  right  ear,  passed  out  through  the 
left  jaw,  caiTying  with  it  two  teeth.  The  wound 
bled  profusely,  and  for  some  weeks  the  prince's  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  vast  crowds  of  grief-stricken 
citizens  repaired  to  the  churches  to  beseech,  with 
supplications  and  tears,  the  Great  Disposer  to  inter- 
pose his  power,  and  save  from  death  the  Father  of 
hia  Country.  The  prayer  of  the  nation  was  heard. 
William  recovered  to  resume  his  burden,  and  con- 


duct another  stage  on  the  road  to  freedom  the  two 
Provinces  which  he  had  rescued  from  the  paws  of 
the  Spanish  bear.  But  if  the  husband  siu'vived, 
the  wife  fell  by  the  mm-derous  blow  of  Philip. 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  so  devoted  to  the  prince, 
and  so  tenderly  beloved  by  him,  worn  out  mth 
watching  and  anxiety,  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
died.  William  sorely  missed  from  his  side  that 
gentle  but  heroic  spmt,  whose  words  had  so  often 
revived  him  in  his  hours  of  darkness  and  sorrow. 

The  two  years  that  now  followed  witnessed  the 
progi'essive  disorganisation  of  the  Southern  Nether- 
lands, imder  the  combined  influence  of  the  mis- 
management of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  diplomacy  and  arms  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma.  Des^jite  all  warnings,  and 
their  own  past  bitter  experience,  the  Provinces  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders  again  opened  their  ear  to 
the  "  cunning  charmers  "  of  Spain  and  the  "  sweet 
singers "  of  Rome,  and  began  to  think  that  the 
yoke  of  Philip  was  not  so  heavy  and  galling  as 
they  had  accounted  it,  and  that  the  pastures  of 
"  the  Church  "  were  richer  and  more  pleasant  than 
those  of  Protestantism.  Many  said,  "  Beware  ! " 
and  quoted  the  maxim  of  the  old  Book  :  "  They 
who  wander  out  of  the  way  of  underetanding  shall 
remain  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead."  But  the 
Flemings  turned  away  from  these  counseUore.  Divi- 
sions, distractions,  and  perpetual  broils  made  them 
fain  to  have  peace,  and,  to  use  the  forcible  metaphor 
of  the  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  "they  confessed  to 
a  wolf,  and  they  had  a  wolf's  absolution." 

It  was  in  the  Northern  Provinces  only,  happily 
under  the  sceptre  of  William,  who  had  rescued  them 
from  the  general  shipwreck  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  order  prevailed,  and  that  anything  like  steady 
progi'ess  could  be  traced.  But  now  the  time  was 
come  when  these  States  must  lose  the  wisdom  and 
com'age  to  which  they  owed  the  freedom  they 
ab'eady  enjoyed,  and  the  yet  gi-eater  degi-ee  of 
prosperity  and  power  in  store  for  them.  Twenty 
yeai-s  had  William  the  Silent  "judged  "  the  Low 
Countries :  now  the  tomb  was  to  close  over  him. 
He  had  given  the  laboui-s  of  his  life  for  the  cause 
of  the  Fatherland  :  he  was  now  to  give  his  blood 
for  it.  Not  fewer  than  five  attempts  had  been 
made  to  assassinate  him.  Tliey  had  failed ;  but  the 
sLxth  was  to  succeed.  Like  all  that  had  preceded 
it,  this  attempt  was  directly  instigated  by  Philip's 
proscription.  In  the  summer  of  1.584,  William 
was  residing  at  Delft,  having  married  Louisa  do 
Coligny,  the  daughter  of  the  admiral,  and  the 
widow  of  Tcligny,  who  perished,  as  wo  have  seen, 
in  the  St.  Bartholomew.  A  yoimg  Burgundian, 
who  hid  great  duplicity  and  some  talent  under  a 
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mean  and  insignificant  exterior,  had  that  spring 
been  introduced  to  tlie  prince,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Mm  in  some  business,  though  of  small 
moment.  This  stranger  professed  to  be  a  zealous 
Calvinist,  the  son  of  a  French  Protestant  of  the 
name  of  Guion,  who  had  died  for  his  faitL  His  real 
name  was  Balthazar  Gerard,  and  beiug  a  fanatical 
Papist,  he  had  long  wished  to  "  serve  God  and  the 
king"  by  taking  off  the  arch-heretic.  He  made 
known  his  design  to  the  celebrated  Franciscan, 
Father  Gery  of  Toumay,  by  whom  he  was  "  much 
comforted  and  strengthened  iu  his  determination." 
He  revealed  his  project  also  to  Pliilip's  Governor 
of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
had  at  that  time  foiir  ruffians  lurking  in  Delft  on 
the  same  business,  did  not  dissuade  Gerard  from 
his  design,  but  he  seems  to  have  mistrusted  his 
fitness  for  it ;  although  afterwards,  being  assiu-ed 
on  this  point,  he  gave  him  some  encouragement 
and  a  little  money.  The  risk  was  great,  but  so 
too  were  the  inducements — a  fortune,  a  place  in 
the  peerage  of  Spain,  and  a  crown  in  paradise. 

It  was  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  July,  1584.  The 
prince  was  at  dinner  with  his  wife,  his  sister  (the 
Princess  of  Schwai-tzenberg),  and  the  gentlemen  of 
his  suite.  In  the  shadow  of  a  deep  arch  in  the  wall 
of  the  vestibule,  stood  a  mean-looking  personage 
with  a  cloak  cast  round  him.  This  was  Balthazar 
Gerard.  His  figure  had  caught  the  eye  of  Louisa 
de  Coligny  as,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  she 
passed  through  the  hall  to  the  dining-room,  and  his 
jjale,  agitated,  and  darkly  sinister  countenance  smote 
her  with  a  presentiment  of  evil.  "  He  has  come 
for  a  passport,"  said  the  prince,  calming  her  alarm, 
and  passed  into  the  dining-hall.  At  table,  the 
prince,  thinking  nothing  of  the  muffled  spectre  in 
the  ante-chamber,  was  cheerful  as  usual.  The 
Burgomaster  of  Leeuwarden  was  present  at  the 
fivmily  dinner,  and  WiUiam,  eager  to  inform  himself 
of  the  religious  and  political  condition  of  Friesland, 
talked  much,  and  with  great  animation,  ■svith  his 
guest.  At  two  o'clock  William  rose  from  table, 
and  crossed  the  vestibule  on  his  way  to  liis  private 
apartments  above.  His  foot  was  already  on  the 
second  step  of  the  stairs,  wliich  he  was  ascending 
leisurely,  when  the  assassin,  nishing  from  his  hiding- 
place,  fired  a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls,  one  of 
which  passed  through  the  prince's  body,  and  struck 
the  wall  opposite.  On  receiving  the  shot,  William 
exclaimed  :  "  O  my  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
O  my  God,  have  mercy  on  tliis  poor  people!"' 
He  was  earned  into  the  dining-room,  laid  upon  a 


'  "  Mon  Dieu,  ayez  pitie  dc  mon  amg  !  mon  Dieu,  ayoz 
pitie  de  ce  pauvve  peuple !  " 


couch,  and  iu  a  few  minutes  he  breathed  his  last. 
He  had  lived  fifty-one  years  and  sixteen  days.  On 
the  .3rd  of  August  he  was  laid  in  his  tomb  at  Delft, 
mourned,  not  by  Holland  and  Zealand  only,  but 
by  all  the  Netherlands — the  Walloons  excepted — 
as  a  father  Ls  mourned. - 

So  closed  the  gi-eat  career  of  William  the  Silent. 
It  needs  not  that  we  paint  his  character :  it  has 
poi-trayed  itself  in  the  actions  of  his  life  which  we 
have  narrated.  Historians  have  done  ample  justice 
to  his  talents,  so  various,  so  harmonious,  and  each 
so  colossal,  that  the  combination  jjresents  a  cha^ 
racter  of  surpassing  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur 
such  as  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  yet  more 
rarely  excelled.  But  as  the  ancient  tree  of  Nether- 
land  Uberty  never  could  have  borne  the  goodly 
fiTiit  that  clothed  its  boughs  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  unless  the  shoot  of  Protest- 
antism had  been  gi-afted  upon  it,  and  new  sap 
infused  into  the  old  decaying  charters,  so  the  talents 
of  WOliam  of  Orange,  varied,  beautiful,  and  biilliant 
though  they  were,  unless  linked  wth  something 
di^"iner,  could  not  have  evolved  that  noble  character 
and  done  those  gi-eat  deeds  which  have  made  the 
name  of  William  the  Silent  one  of  the  brightest  on 
the  page  of  history.  Humanity,  however  richly  en- 
dowed with  geniiis,  is  a  weak  thing  in  itself ;  it  needs 
to  be  grafted  with  a  higher  Power  in  order  to  reach 
the  full  measure  of  greatness.  In  the  case  of  William 
of  Oi'ange  it  was  so  gi-afted.  It  was  his  power  of 
realising  One  unseen,  whose  ■will  he  obeyed,  and  on 
whose  ann  he  leaned,  that  constituted  the  secret 
of  his  strength.  He  was  the  soldier,  the  statesman, 
the  patriot;  but  before  all  he  was  the  Christian. 
The  sj^rings  of  his  greatness  lay  in  his  faith.  Hence 
his  lofty  aims,  which,  rising  high  above  fame,  above 
power,  abo'se  all  the  ordinary  objects  of  ambition, 
aspii-ed  to  the  only  and  supreme  good.  Hence,  too, 
that  inflexible  principle  which  enabled  him,  without 
turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  to  go  straight  on 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  his  path,  making  no 
compromise  with  falsehood,  never  listening  to  the 
solicitations  of  self-interest,  and  alive  only  to  the 
voice  of  duty.  Hence,  too,  that  inifaltering  perse- 
verance and  undying  hope  that  upheld  him  in  the 
dai'kest  hour,  and  amid  the  most  terrible  calamities, 
and  made  him  confident  of  idtkuate  -^dctory  where 

-  The  original  authority  from  wliich  the  histox'ianB  Bor, 
Meteren,  Hooft,  and  others  have  drawn  their  details  of 
the  assassination  of  "William  of  Orange  is  the  "  Official 
Statement,"  compiled  by  order  of  the  States-General,  of 
wliich  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  the  Hague. 
The  basis  of  this  "Statement"  is  tlie  Confession  of 
Balthazar  Gerard,  ■nrritten  by  liimself.  There  is  a  recent 
edition  of  tliis  Confession,  printed  from  an  old  MS.  copy, 
and  published  by  M.  Gachard. 
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another  would  have  abandoued  the  conflict  as 
hopeless.  William  of  Orange  persevei-ed  and 
triumphed  where  a  Csesar  or  a  NajJoleon  woidd 
have  despaii-ed  and  been  defeated.  The  man  and 
the  country  are  alike  :  both  are  an  epic.  Supremely 
tragic  outwardly  is  the  history  of  both.  It  is  defeat 
succeeding  defeat ;  it  is  disaster  heaped  upon  dis- 
aster, and  calamity  piled  upon  calamity,  tUl  at  last 
there  stands  personified  before  us  an  Iliad  of  woes. 
But  by  some  marvellous  touch,  by  some  transform- 
ing fiat,  the  whole  scene  is  suddenly  changed :  the 
blackness  kindles  into  glorious  Ught,  the  roar  of  the 


tempest  subsides  into  sweetest  music,  and  defeat 
grows  into  victory.  The  man  we  had  expected 
to  see  prostrate  Ijeneath  the  ban  of  Philip,  rises 
up  gi-eater  than  kings,  crowned  with  the  wreath 
of  a  deathless  sovereignty ;  and  the  little  St;ite 
which  Spain  had  thought  to  consign  to  an  eternal 
slaveiy,  rends  the  chain  from  her  neck ;  and  from 
her  seat  amid  the  seas,  she  makes  her  light  to 
circulate  along  the  shores  of  the  islands  and  con- 
tinents of  the  deep,  and  her  power  to  be  felt,  and 
her  name  reverenced,  by  the  mightiest  kingdoms 
on  the  eai'th. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ORDER   AND    GO\'ERNJIEXT   OF   THE    XETHERLAXD    CHURCH. 

The  Spiritual  Movement  beneath  the  Anned  Struggle  —  The  Infant  Springs  —  Gradual  Development  of  the 
Church  of  the  Netherlands — The  "Forty  Ecclesiastical  Laws  "—Their  Enactments  respecting  the  Election  of 
Ministers — Examination  and  Admission  of  Pastors— Care  for  the  Purity  of  the  Pulpit — The  "Fortnightly 
Exercise  "—Yearly  Visitation- "Worship  and  Schools— Elders  and  Deacons— Power  of  the  Magistrate  in  the 
Church — Controversy  respecting  it— Efforts  of  the  States  to  Compose  these  Quarrels — Synod  at  Middelburg— It 
Completes  the  Constitution  of  the  Dutch  Church. 


The  development  of  the  religious  principle  is  some- 
what overshadowed  bj'  the  struggle  in  aims  which 
Protestantism  had  to  maintain  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. But  the  well-defined  landing-place  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  permits  us  to  pause  and  take  a 
closer  view  of  the  inner  and  spiiitual  conflict. 
Amid  the  armies  that  are  seen  marching  to  and 
fro  over  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands ;  amid  the 
battles  that  shake  it  from  side  to  side ;  amid  the 
blaze  of  cities  kindled  by  the  Spaniai-d's  torch,  and 
fields  di'owned  in  blood  by  the  Spanish  sword,  we 
can  recognise  the  silent  yet  not  ineflicacious  pre- 
sence of  a  gi'eat  power.  It  .j?  here  that  we  find  the 
infant  spiings  of  a  movement  that  to  the  outward 
eye  seems  so  very  martial  and  complex.  It  is  in 
clo.sets  where  the  Bible  is  being  read  ;  it  is  in  little 
as-semblies  gathered  in  cellar  or  tliicket  or  cave, 
where  piajer  is  being  oflFered  up  and  the  Scriptures 
are  being  searched ;  it  is  in  the  prison  where  the 
confessor  languishes,  and  at  the  stake  where  the 
martjT  is  expiring,  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of 
that  impulse  which  brought  a  nation  into  the  field 
with  arms  in  its  hands,  and  raised  up  William  of 
Orange  to  withstand  the  power  of  Spain.  It  was 
not  the  old  chai-ters  that  kindled  the  fire  in  the 
Netherlands.  These  were  slowly  and  silently  re- 
turning to  dust,  and  the  Provinces  were  sinking 
with  them  into  slavery,  and  both  would  have  con- 
tinued uxiiuteiTuptedly  their  quiescent  repose  hod 


not  an  old  Book,  which  claims  a  higher  than  human 
authorsliip,  awakened  conscience,  and  made  it  more 
indispensable  to  the  men  of  the  Netherlands  to 
have  freedom  of  worship  than  to  enjoy  goods  or 
estate,  or  even  life  itself  It  was  this  inexorability 
that  brought  on  the  conflict. 

But  was  it  not  a  misfortime  to  transfer  such 
a  controversy  to  the  ai-ena  of  the  battle-field  ? 
Doubtless  it  was ;  but  for  that  calamity  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  in  the  Netherlands  are  not  to 
blame.  They  waited  long  and  endured  much  before 
they  betook  them  to  arms.  Neai-ly  half  a  cen- 
tury passed  awaj'  after  the  burning  of  the  first 
martyre  of  Protestantism  in  Brussels  tUl  the  fii-st 
sword  was  tmsheathed  in  the  war  of  independence. 
Duiing  that  period,  speaking  generally — for  the 
exact  number  never  can  be  ascertained  —  from 
50,000  to  100,000  men  and  women  had  been 
put  to  death  for  religion.  And  when  at  last 
war  came,  it  came  not  from  the  Protestants, 
but  from  the  Spaniards.  We  have  seen  the  power- 
ful anny  of  soldiei-s  which  Alva  led  across  the 
Alps,  and  we  liave  seen  the  terrible  woi'k  to  whicli 
they  gave  themselves  when  they  entered  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  Blood  Council  was  set  uj),  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was  forbidden,  the  niinistere  were 
hanged,  wliole  cities  were  laid  in  a.shes,  and,  the 
gibbets  being  full,  the  trees  of  the  field  were  con- 
verted into  gallows,  and  their  boughs  were  seeu 
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laden  -with  the  coi-pses  of  men  and  women  whose 
only  crime  was  that  they  were,  or  were  suspected  of 
being,  converts  to  Protestantism.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands.  Not  even 
yet  had  a  sword  been  drawn  in  opposition  to  a 
tyranny  that  had  converted  the  Provinces,  recently 
so  flourishing,  into  a  slaughter-house,  and  that 
thi-eatened  speedily  to  make  them  as  silent  as  a 
graveyard.  Nor  did  Pliilip  mean  that  his  strang- 
lings,  burnings,  and  massacrings  should  stop  at  the 
Netherlands.  The  orders  to  his  devastating  hordes 
were  to  follow  the  steps  of  Protestantism  to 
every  land  where  it  had  gone ;  to  march  to  the 
shores  of  the  Leman ;  to  the  banks  of  the  Tliames ; 
to  France,  should  the  Guises  fail  in  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew they  were  at  that  moment  plotting  : 
everywhere  "extermination,  utter  extei-mination," 
was  to  be  inflicted.  Protestantism  was  to  be  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  although  it  shoidd  be  necessary  to 
tear  up  along  with  it  all  human  rights  and  liberties. 
It  is  not  the  Netherlands,  with  William  at  then- 
head,  for  whom  we  need  to  ofier  vindication  or 
apology,  for  coming  forward  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  save  Christendom  and  the  world  from  a  cata- 
strophe so  imminent  and  so  tremendous ;  the  parties 
that  need  to  be  defended  are  those  more  powerful 
States  and  princes  who  stood  aloof,  or  rendered  but 
inadequate  aid  at  this  supreme  crisis,  and  left  the 
world's  battle  to  be  fought  by  one  of  the  smallest 
of  its  kingdoms.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  we  are 
often  reminded,  that  the  gi-eat  Defender  of  the 
Church  is  her  heavenly  King ;  liut  it  is  equ.ally  true 
that  he  saves  her  not  by  miracle,  but  by  blessing  the 
counsels  and  the  arms,  as  well  as  the  teaching  and 
the  blood  of  her  disciples.  There  is  a  time  to  die 
for  the  ti-uth,  and  there  is  a  time  to  fight  for  it ; 
and  the  part  of  Christian  msdom  is  to  discern  the 
"  times,"  and  the  duty  which  they  call  for. 

Leaving  the  armed  struggles  that  are  seen  on  the 
surface,  let  us  look  at  the  \inder-current,  which, 
from  one  hour  to  another,  is  waxing  in  breadth  and 
power.  Protestantism  in  the  Netherlands  does  not 
form  one  gi-eat  river,  as  it  did  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. For  half  a  centm-y,  at  least,  it  is  a  congeries 
of  fountains  that  burst  out  here  and  there,  and 
send  forth  a  multitude  of  streamlets,  that  ai-e  seen 
flowing  through  the  countiy  and  refreshing  it  -with 
living  water.  The  course  of  Netherland  Protest- 
antism is  the  exact  reverse  of  that  of  the  great  river 
of  the  land,  the  Ehine,  which  long  keeping  its  floods 
united,  di\'ides  at  last  into  an  infinity  of  streams, 
and  falls  into  the  ocean.  Netherland  Protestantism, 
long  parted  into  a  mtiltitude  of  courses,  gathers  at 
length  its  waters  into  one  chamiel,  and  forms  hence- 


forth one  gi-eat  river.  This  makes  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  Netherland 
Protestant  Church.  That  Chm-ch  is  firet  seen  in 
her  martyrs,  and  it  may  be  ti-uly  said  that  her 
martyi-s  are  her  glory,  for  they  are  excelled  in 
numbers,  and  in  holy  heroism,  by  those  of  no 
Church  in  Christendom.  The  Netherland  Church 
is  next  seen  in  her  individual  congi-egations,  scat- 
tered through  the  cities  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and 
Holland  ;  and  these  congi-egations  come  into  view, 
and  anon  disappear,  according  as  the  cloud  of  per- 
secution now  rises  and  now  falls ;  and  last  of  all, 
that  Church  is  seen  in  her  Synods.  Her  days  of 
battle  and  martpxlom  come  at  length  to  an  end ; 
and  under  the  peaceful  sceptre  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  her  courts  regularly  convene,  her 
seminaries  flomish,  her  congregations  fill  the  land, 
and  the  -sviitings  of  her  theologians  are  diSused 
through  Christendom.  The  schools  of  Germany 
have  ceased  by  this  time  to  be  the  crowded  resort 
of  scholare  they  once  were  ;  the  glory  of  the  French 
Huguenots  has  waxed  dim  ;  and  the  day  is  going 
away  in  Geneva,  where  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  it  had  shone  so  brightly ;  but 
the  light  of  Holland  is  seen  buiTiing  purely,  form- 
ing the  link  between  Geneva  and  the  glory  destined 
to  illuminate  England  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy. 

The  order  and  government  established  in  the 
Church  of  Holland  may  be  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  "  Forty  Ecclesiastical  Laws,"  which  in  the  year 
1577  were  di-awn  up  and  published  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadtholder,  and  of  the 
States  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  then-  allies.  The 
preamble  of  the  Act  indicates  the  gi-eat  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  jurispnidence  entertained  by  the 
framers,  and  which  they  sought  to  embody  in  the 
Dutch  Church.  "  Ha^ong,"  say  thej^,  "  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  that  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Gospel  may  be  propagated  in  its  utmost  purity 
in  the  towns  and  other  places  of  o\n'  jm-isdiction, 
we  have  thought  fit,  after  mature  deUberation,  to 
make  the  follo^\^ng  rules,  which  we  will  and  i-equire 
to  be  inviolably  preserved ;  and  we  have  judged  it 
necessary  that  the  said  rules  should  chiefly  relate 
to  the  administi-ation  of  Church  government,  of 
which  there  are  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture 
four  principal  kinds  :  1.  Tliat  of  Pastore,  who  are 
like-tt-ise  styled  Bishops,  Presbytei"s,  Ministers  in 
the  Word  of  God,  ;md  whose  office  chiefly  consists 
in  teaching  the  said  Word,  and  in  the  administra/- 
tion  of  the  Sacraments.  2.  That  of  Doctors,  to 
whose  office  is  now  siibstituted  that  of  Professors  of 
Divinity.  3.  Tliat  of  Eldei-s,  whose  main  business 
is  to  watch  over  men's  morals,  and  to  bring 
transgressors  again  into  the  right  way  by  ftiendly 
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admonitions;  and  4.  That  of  Deacons,  who  have 
the  care  of  the  sick." 

According  to  this  programme  of  Church  govern- 
ment, or  body  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  now  enacted 
by  the  States,  the  appointment  of  ministere  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  who  were  to 
act,  however,  upon  "  the  infonnation  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  ministers."  Towns  whose  magis- 
trates had  not  yet  embraced  the  Reformed  religion, 
were  to  be  supplied  with  pastors  from  a  distance. 
No  one  was  to  assume  at  his  own  hands  an  office  so 
sacred  as  the  ministry  :  he  must  receive  admission 
from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Church. 
The  muiister  "  elect "  of  a  city  had  hi-st  to  imdergo 
examination  before  the  elders,  to  whom  he  must 
give  proofs  that  his  learning  was  competent,  that 
his  pulpit  gifts  were  such  as  might  enable  him 
to  ecUfy  the  people,  and,  above  all,  that  his  life 
was  pure,  lest  he  should  dishonour  the  pulpit, 
and  bring  reproach  upon  "the  holy  office  of  the 
ministry."  If  found  qualified  in  these  three  par- 
ticulars, "he  shall  be  presented,"  say  the  canons, 
"  to  the  magisti'ate  for  his  approbation,  in  order 
to  his  preaching  to  the  peoj)le,"  that  they,  too, 
may  be  satisfied  as  to  his  fitness  to  instruct  them. 
There  stOl  awaits  him  another  ordeal  before  he  can 
enter  a  pulpit  as  pastor  of  a  flock.  He  has  been 
nominated  by  the  magistrate  with  advice  of  the 
ministers ;  he  has  been  examined  by  the  elders  i 
he  has  been  accepted  by  the  people ;  and  thus  has 
given  guarantees  as  to  his  learning,  his  life,  and 
hLs  power  of  communicating  insti-uction ;  but  before 
being  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministiy,  "his 
name  shall  be  published  from  the  pulpit,"  say  the 
canons,  "thi-ee  Sundays  successively,  to  the  end 
that  if  any  man  has  aught  to  object  against  him, 
or  can  show  any  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
admitted,  he  may  have  time  to  do  it."  We  shall 
suppose  that  no  objections  have  been  ofiered — at 
least  none  such  as  to  form  a  bar  to  his  admission — 
the  oath  of  allegiance  is  then  administered  to  him. 
In  that  oath  he  swears  obedience  to  the  lawful 
authorities  "  in  all  tilings  not  contrary  to  the  ■nail 
of  God."  To  this  civO  oath  was  appended  a  solemn 
vow  of  spiritual  fidelity,  in  these  words  :  "  More- 
over, I  swear  that  I  will  preach  and  teach  the 
Word  of  God  after  the  purest  manner,  and  with 
the  greatest  diligence,  to  the  end  it  may  bring 
forth  much  fniit  in  this  congregation,  as  becomes 

a  true  and  faithful  shepherd Neither 

will  I  forsake  this  ministry  on  accoimt  of  any 
advantage  or  disadvantage."  It  was  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  that  tliis  promise  was  commonly 
given  in  other  Presbji:erian  Churches,  but  in  Hol- 
land it  was  tendered  to  the  nution  thi'ough  the 


magistrate,  the  autonomy  of  the  C'luu-ch  not  being 
as  yet  complete.  The  act  of  ordination  was  to 
be  preceded  by  a  sermon  on  the  sacred  function, 
and  followed  by  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  the 
pastor  and  his  flock.  So  simple  was  the  ritual, 
in  studied  contrast  to  the  sheai-ings,  the  anoint- 
ings, and  the  investitures  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  made  the  entrance  into  saci-ed  orders  an  afiair 
of  so  much  mystic  pomp.  "This,"  the  canons 
add,  "  we  think  sufficient,  seeing  that  the  ancient 
ceremonies  are  degenerated  into  abominable  insti- 
tutions," and  they  might  have  added,  had  failed  to 
guard  the  purity  of  the  priesthood.^ 

In  these  canons  we  see  at  least  an  earnest  desire 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  ci^il  authorities  of 
Holland  to  secure  leametl  and  pious  men  for  its 
pulpits,  and  to  pro\ide  guarantees,  so  far  as  human 
foresight  and  arrangement  could  do  so,  against  the 
indolent  and  unfaithful  discharge  of  the  office  on 
the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  it.  And  in  this 
they  showed  a  wise  care.  The  heart  of  a  Protes- 
tant State  is  its  Chiu'ch,  and  the  heart  of  a  Chiu-ch 
is  its  pulpit,  and  the  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  era  of  the  Reformation  furnish  us  with 
more  than  one  example,  that  so  long  as  the  pulpit 
retains  its  purity,  the  Church  will  preserve  her 
vigour ;  and  while  the  Chiu'ch  preserves  her  vigoiu-, 
the  commonwealth  will  continue  to  flom-ish  ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  languor  invades  the 
pulpit,  corraption  sets-in  in  the  Church,  and  from 
the  Church  the  leprosy  quickly  extends  to  the 
State ;  its  pillars  totter,  and  its  bulwarks  fall. 

Following  an  example  fii'st  originated  at  Greneva, 
the  ministers  of  a  city  and  of  the  parishes  around 
met  every  fortnight  to  confer  together  on  religious 
matters,  as  also  on  their  studies,  and,  in  short,  on 
whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  Chiu-ch  and 
the  efficiency  of  her  pastors.  Every  minister,  in 
liis  turn,  preached  before  his  brethren  ;  and  if  his 
sermon  was  thought  to  contain  anything  conti-ary 
to  sound  doctrine,  the  rest  admonished  him  of  liis 
error.  In  order  still  more  to  guard  the  purity  and 
keep  awake  the  vigilance  of  the  ministry,  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  two  elders  and  two  ministers 
of  the  chief  town,  was  to  make  a  yearly  circuit 
through  the  dependent  Provinces,  and  report  the 
state  of  mattere  to  the  magistrate  on  their  retm-n, 
"  to  the  end,"  say  the  canons,  "  that  if  they  find 
anything  amiss  it  may  be  seasonably  redressed." 
Not  fewer  than  three  sermons  a  week  were  to  be 
preached  "  in  all  public  places,"  and  on  the  aftei-- 
noon  of  Simday  the  Heidelbei^  Catechism  was  to 
be  expounded  in  all  the  churches.     Baptism  was  to 
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be  administered  by  a  minister  only;  it  was  not 
to  be  denied  to  any  iafant ;  it  was  "  pious  and 
praiseworthy "  for  the  parent  himself  to  bring  the 
child  to  be  baptised,  and  the  celebration  was  to 
take  place  in  the  chm-ch  iu  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, imless  the  child  were  sick,  when  the 
ordinance  might  be  dispensed  at  home  "in  pre- 
sence of  some  godly  persons."  The  Lord's  Supper 
was  to  be  celebrated  four-  times  yearly,  care  being 
taken  that  all  who  approached  the  table  were 
well  instructed  in  the  faith.  The  canons,  more- 
over, prescribe  the  duty  of  ministers  touching  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  the  care  of  prisoners,  and 
attendance  at  funerals.  A  body  of  theological  pro- 
fessoi-s  was  provided  for  the  University  of  Leyden ; 
and  the  magistrates  planted  a  school  in  every  iovm 
under  their  jurisdiction,  selecting  as  teachere  only 
those  who  professed  the  Reformed  faith,  "  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  instil  into  them  principles  of 
true  religion  as  well  as  learning." 

The  elders  were  chosen,  not  by  the  congre- 
gation, but  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  They 
were  to  be  selected  from  their  own  body,  "good 
men,  and  not  inexperienced  in  the  matters  of  reli- 
gion ; "  they  were  to  sit  with  the  pastors,  consti- 
tuting a  court  of  morals,  and  to  report  to  the 
Government  such  decisions  and  transactions  as  it 
might  concei'n  the  Government  to  know.  To  the 
deacons  was  assigned  the  care  of  the  poor.  The 
State  aiTangements  in  Holland  for  this  class  of 
the  community  made  the  office  of  deacon  well- 
nigh  supei-fluous  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  instituted  as 
being  an  integi-al  part  of  the  Church  machinery ; 
and  so  the  canons  bid  the  magistrates  take  care 
"that  fit  and  godly  stewards  be  appointed,  who 
understand  how  to  assist  the  poor  according  to 
their  necessities,  by  which  means  the  trade  of  beg- 
ging may  be  prevented,  and  the  poor  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  then-  duty ;  this  will  be  easily 
brought  about  as  soon  as  an  end  shall  be  put  to 
our  miseries  by  peace  and  public  tranquillity."' 

Tliis  first  framework  of  the  Netherland  Reformed 
Church  left  the  magistrate  the  highest  functionary 
in  it.  The  final  decision  of  all  matters  lay  with 
him.  In  matters  of  administration  and  of  disci- 
pline, in  questions  of  morals  and  of  doctrine,  he 
was  the  court  of  last  appeal.  This  presents  us 
•with  a  notable  difference  between  the  Protestant 
Church  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Churches  of 
Geneva  and  France.  Cahan  aimed,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  a  complete  separation  of  the  ci\-il  and  the 
spuitual  domain ;  he  sought  to  exclude  entii-ely  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  in  tilings  purely  spiritual, 
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and  he  effected  this  in  the  important  point  of 
admission  to  the  Communion-table ;  but  in  Geneva, 
the  Church  being  the  State,  the  two  necessarily 
touched  each  other  at  a  great  many  points,  and 
the  Reformer  failed  to  make  good  the  perfect 
autonomy  which  he  aimed  at  conferring  on  the 
Chm'ch.  In  France,  however,  as  we  have  also  seen, 
he  realised  his  ideal  fully.  He  established  in  that 
coimtry  an  ascending  gi-adation  of  Church  coui-ts, 
or  Sijiritual  tiibimals,  according  to  which  the  final 
legislation  and  administration  of  all  spii'itual  affaii'S 
lay  within  the  Church  herself  We  behold  the 
French  Protestant  Church  taking  her  place  by  the 
side  of  the  French  Government,  and  exhibiting  a 
scheme  of  spii-itual  administration  and  i-ule  as 
distmct  and  complete  as  that  of  the  ci-4-il  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  But  in  the  Netherlands  we 
fail  to  see  a  marked  distinction  between  the  spii'itual 
and  the  civil  power  :  the  ecclesiastical  courts  merge 
into  the  magistrate's  tribunal,  and  the  head  of  the 
State  is  to  the  Church  in  room  of  National  Synod 
and  Assembly.  One  reason  of  the  difference  is  to 
be  fomid  in  the  fact  that  whereas  in  France  the 
magistrate  was  hostile,  in  the  Low  Countries  he 
was  friendly,  and  was  oftener  found  in  the  van 
than  in  the  rear  of  the  Reform.  Moreover,  the 
magistrates  of  Holland  could  plead  a  very  vener- 
able and  a  very  imbroken  precedent  for  their 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  :  it  had 
been,  they  affirmed,  the  practice  of  princes  from 
the  days  of  Justinian  downwards.  " 

This  was  one  source  of  the  troubles  which  after- 
wards afflicted  the  States,  and  which  we  must  not 
pass  wholly  without  notice.  Peter  Cornelison  and 
Caspar  Koolhaes,  ministers  in  Leyden,  were  (1579) 
the  first  to  begin  the  war  which  raged  so  long 
and  so  fiercely  in  Holland  on  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  the  Civil  Government  in  Ecclesiastical 
matters.  Peter  Comelison  maintained  that  elders 
and  deacons  ought  to  be  nominated  by  the  Con- 
sistory and  proposed  to  the  congregation  without 
the  intervention  of  the  magistrate.  Gaspar  Kool- 
haes, on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  elders  and 
deacons,  on  being  nominated  by  the  Consistory, 
should  be  approved  of  by  the  magisti-ates,  and 
afterwards  presented  to  the  congregation.  The 
di.spute  came  before  the  magistrates,  and  decision 
was  given  in  fovour  of  the  latter  method,  that 
elders  and  deacons  elect  should  receive  the  aji- 
proval  of  the  magistrate  before  being  presented 
to  the  people.  The  States'  of  Holland,  with  the 
view  of  preserving  the  public  peace  and  putting 
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an  end  to  these  quarrels,  appointed  certain  divines 
to  deduce  from  Scripture,  and  embody  in  a  concise 
treatise,  the  Relatiom  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Powers — in  other  words,  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question,  what  the  magistrate  may  do  and  what 
he  may  not  do  in  the  Church.  It  is  ahnost  un- 
necessaiy  to  say  that  theii-  dissertation  on  this 
diiBcult  and  delicate  question  did  not  meet  the  views 
of  all  parties,  and  that  the  tempest  was  not  allayed. 
The  worthy  divines  took  somewhat  decided  views 
on  the  magistrate's  functions.  His  duty,  they 
said,  was  "  to  liinder  those  who  coniipt  the  Word 
of  God  from  cUsturbing  the  external  peace  of  the 
Church,  to  fine  and  imprison  them,  and  inflict  cor- 
poral punishments  upon  them."  As  an  illustration 
Peter  Comelison,  the  champion  of  the  Consistorial 
rights,  was  dismissed  from  his  charge  in  Leyden, 
an  apology  accompanying  the  act,  in  which  the 
magistrates  set  forth  that  they  "  did  not  design  to 
tyrannise  over  the  Church,  but  to  rid  her  of  ™lent 
and  seditious  men,"  adding  "  that  the  Church  ought 
to  be  governed  by  Christ  alone,  and  not  by  minis- 
ters and  Consistories."  This  looked  like  raising 
a  false  issue,  seeing  both  parties  admitted  that 
the  government  of  the  Church  is  in  Christ  alone, 
and  only  disputed  as  to  whether  that  government 
ought  to  be  administered  thi'ough  magistrates,  or 
through  ministers  and  Consistories.' 

The  National  Synod  which  met  at  Dort  in  1578, 
and  which  issued  the  famous  declaration  in  favour 
of  toleration,  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter,  agi-eed 
that  a  National  Synod  should  be  convened  once 
every  three  years.      In  piu'suance  of  that  enact- 


ment, the  Churches  of  Antwerp  and  Delft,  to  whom 
the  power  had  been  given  of  convoking  the  as- 
sembly, issued  circular  letters  calling  the  Synod, 
which  accordingly  assembled  in  1581  at  IMiddelburg 
in  Zealand.  The  constitution  of  the  Netherland 
Reformed  Church — so  far  framed  by  the  "Eccle- 
siastical Laws "  —  this  Synod  completed  on  the 
French  model.  The  Consistories,  or  Eirk-sessions, 
it  placed  under  classes  or  Presbyteries  ;  and  the 
Presbyteries  it  placed  under  particular  Synods. 
The  other  regulations  tended  in  the  direction  of 
cm-tailing  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  Church 
mattei-s.  The  Synod  entirely  shut  him  out  in  the 
choice  of  elders  and  deacons,  and  it  permitted  him 
to  interfere  in  the  election  of  ministers  only  so 
far  as  to  approve  the  choice  of  the  people.  The 
Sj-nod  likewise  decreed  that  all  ministers,  elders, 
deacons,  and  professors  of  divinity  should  subscribe 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Netherland  Church. 
In  the  case  of  Koolhaes,  who  had  maintained 
against  CorneHson  the  right  of  the  magisti-ate  to 
intervene  in  the  election  of  elders  and  deacons, 
the  Synod  found  his  doctiine  eiToneous,  and  or- 
dained him  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment 
Nevertheless,  he  refused  to  submit  to  this  judgment, 
and  though  excommunicated  by  the  Synod  of  Haar- 
lem next  year,  he  was  sustained  in  the  spiritual 
functions  and  temporal  emoluments  of  liis  office  by 
the  magistrates  of  Leyden.  The  matter  was  abun- 
dantly prolific  of  strifes  and  divisions,  which  had  all 
but  ruined  the  Chui-ch  at  Leyden,  imtil  it  ended 
in  the  recalcitrant  resigning  his  ministry  and 
adopting  the  trade  of  a  distUler.- 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

DISORGANISATION   OF   THE    PROVINCES. 

Vessels  of  Honour  and  of  Dishonour  -Memorial  of  the  Magistrates  of  Leyden— They  demand  an  UndiTided  Civil 
Authority— Til e  Pastors  demand  an  Undivided  Spiritiial  Authority— The  Popish  and  Protestant  Jurisdictions 
—Oath  to  Observe  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  Eefused  by  many  of  the  Priests— The  Pacification  Violated— Dis- 
orders—Tumults  in  Ghent,  Ac— Dilemma  of  the  Eom.anists— Theii-  Loyalty— Miracles— The  Prince  obliged  to 
Withdiaw  the  Tolei-ation  of  the  Koman  Worship— Priestly  Charlatanries  in  Brussels— "William  and  Toleration. 


In  proportion  as  the  Reformed  Cliurch  of  the 
Netherlands  rises  in  power  and  consolidates  her 
order,  the  Provinces  aroimd  her  fall  into  cUs- 
organLsation  and  weakness.  It  is  a  process  of  selec- 
tion   and    rejection    that    is    seen    going    on    in 

'  Abridgment  of  Brandt's  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  200—202. 


the  Low  Coimtries.  All  that  is  valuable  in  the 
Netherlands  is  drawn  out  of  the  heap,  and  gathered 
round  the  great  principle  of  Protestantism,  and  set 
apart  for  liberty  and  gloiy ;  all  that  is  worthless  is 
thro^^^l  away,  and  left  to  be  burned  in  the  fire  of 
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despotism.  Of  the  Seventeen  Pl•o^■inces  seven  are 
taken  to  be  fashioned  into  a  "  vessel  of  honour," 
ten  are  left  to  become  a  "vessel  of  dishonour." 
The  first  become  the  "head  of  gold,"  the  second  are 
the  "  legs  and  feet  of  clay." 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Synod  of 
Middelbm-g,  the  peace  at  large  was  not  restored; 
there  was  still  war  between  the  pastors  and  some 
of  the  municipalities.  The  next  move  in  the  battle 
came  from  the  magistrates  of  Leyden.  Their  pride 
had  been  hiui;  by  what  the  Synod  of  Middelburg 
had  done,  and  they  presented  a  complaint  against  it 
to  the  States  of  HoUand.  In  a  Synod  vested  with  the 
power  of  enacting  canons,  the  magistrates  of  Leyden 
saw,  or  professed  to  see,  another  Papacy  rising  wp. 
The  fear  was  not  imwarranted,  seeing  that  for  a 
thousand  years  the  Church  had  tyramiised  over  the 
State.  "  If  a  new  National  Synod  is  to  meet  every 
three  years,"  say  the  magistrates  in  their  memorial 
to  the  States,  "  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  decrees 
wiU  be  so  great  that  we  shall  have  much  ado  to  find 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  that  link."  It  was 
a  second  canon  law  whicli  they  ch'eaded.  "  If  we 
receive  the  deci-ees  of  Synods  we  shall  become  their 
vassals,"  they  reasoned.  "  We  demand,"  said  they 
in  conclusion,  "  that  the  civil  authority  may  still 
reside  in  the  magistrates,  whole  and  undivided ;  we 
desii-e  that  the  clergy  may  have  no  occasion  to  usurp 
a  new  jurisdiction,  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
Govennnent,  and  rule  over  the  subjects." 

The  ministei-s  and  elders  of  the  Chui-ches  of  Hol- 
land met  the  demand  for  an  undivided  civil  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  by  a  demand  for 
an  imdivided  spii-itual  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  They  asked  that  "  the  government  of  the 
Church,  which  is  of  a  spu-itual  nature,  shoidd  still 
reside,  whole  and  undivided,  in  the  pastors  and 
overseers  of  the  Churches,  and  that  politicians,  and 
particularly  those  who  plainly  showed  that  they 
were  not  of  the  Reformed  religion,  should  have  no 
occasion  to  exercise  an  um-easonable  power  over  the 
Chm-ch,  which  they  could  no  more  endure  than  the 
yoke  of  Popeiy."  And  they  add,  "that  having 
escaped  from  the  Popish  tyi-anny,  it  behoved  them 
to  see  that  the  people  did  not  fall  into  unlimited 
licentiou.sness,  or  libertinagc,  tending  to  nothing  but 
disorder  and  confusion.  The  bhuited  i-od  should 
not  be  thrown  away  lest  peradventure  a  sharper 
should  grow  up  in  its  room." '  It  is  true  that  both 
the  Popish  and  the  Protestant  Cliurches  claim  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  there  is  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  powers  claimed — the  fonner 
is  lawless,  the  latter  is  regulated  by  law.    The  Popish 


jurisdiction  camiot  be  resisted  by  conscience,  because, 
claiming  to  be  infallible,  it  is  above  conscience.  The 
Protestant  jm-isdiction,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  con- 
science free  to  resist  it,  should  it  exceed  its  just 
powers,  because  it  teaches  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of 
the  conscience. 

But  to  come  to  the  root  of  the  unliappy  strifes 
that  now  tore  up  the  Netherlands,  and  laid  the 
better  half  of  the  Provinces  once  more  at  the  feet 
of  Rome — there  were  two  nations  and  two  faiths 
struggling  in  that  one  country.  The  Jesuits  had 
now  had  time  to  bring  their  system  into  full 
operation,  and  they  succeeded  so  far  in  thwarting 
the  measures  which  were  concerted  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  the  view  of  uniting  the  Provinces, 
on  the  basis  of  a  toleration  of  the  two  faiths,  in  a 
common  struggle  for  the  one  liberty.  Led  by  the 
disciples  of  Loyola,  the  Romanists  in  the  Nether- 
lands woidd  neither  be  content  with  equality  for 
themselves,  nor  would  they  grant  toleration  to  the 
Protestants  wherever  they  had  •'he  power  of  re- 
fusing it ;  hence  the  failiu-e  of  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  and  the  Peace  of  Religion.  The  Fathers 
kept  the  po])ulations  in  continual  agitation  and 
alarm,  they  stu'red  up  seditions  and  tumults,  they 
coerced  the  magistrates,  and  they  provoked  the 
Protestants  in  many  places  into  acts  of  imprudence 
and  violence.  On  the  framing  of  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  the  Roman  Catholic  States  issued  an  order 
requu-mg  all  magistrates  and  priests  to  swear  to 
observe  it.  The  secular  priests  of  Antwerp  took 
the  oath,  but  the  Jesuits  refused  it,  "  because  thej' 
had  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  Pope,  who  favoured 
Don  John  of  Austria.""  Of  the  Franciscan  monks 
in  the  city  twenty  swore  the  oath,  and  nineteen 
refused  to  do  so,  and  were  thereupon  conducted 
peaceably  out  of  the  town  along  with  the  Jesuits. 
The  Franciscans  of  L^trecht  fled,  as  did  those  of 
other  to^\^^lS,  to  avoid  the  oath.  In  some  places 
the  Peace  of  Religion  was  not  accepted,  and  in 
others  where  it  had  been  formally  accepted,  it  was 
not  only  not  kept,  it  was  flagrantly  violated  by  the 
Romanists.  The  basis  of  that  treaty  was  the  tolera- 
tion of  both  worships  all  over  the  Netherlands. 
It  gave  to  the  Protestants  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Provmces — Ln  all  phwes  where  they  numbered  a 
hundred — the  right  to  a  chapel  in  which  to  cele- 
brate their  worship ;  and  where  their  numbers  did 
not  enable  them  to  claim  this  privOege,  they  were 
nevertheless  to  bo  ])onnittcd  the  unmolested  exer- 
cise of  their  worship  in  private.  But  in  many 
places  the  rights  accorded  by  the  treaty  were 
denied  them  :  they  could  have  no  chapel,  and  even 
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tho  private  exercise  of  their  worship  exposed  them 
to  molestations  of  various  kinds.  The  Protestants, 
incensed  by  this  anti-national  spirit  and  bad  faith, 
and  emboldened  moreover  by  their  own  growing 
numbers,  seized  by  force  in  many  cities  the  rights 
which  they  could  not  obtain  by  peaceable  means. 
Disorders  and  seditions  were  the  co^eqnence. 
Ghent,  the  city  which  had  given  its  nanie  to  the 
Pacification,    led    the   van    in    these    disgraceful 


them  into  cannon,  and  having  fortified  the  town, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  they  took 
several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  and  en- 
acted there  the  same  excesses.'  These  deplorable 
disorders  were  not  confined  to  Ghent ;  they  ex- 
tended to  Antwerp,  to  Utrecht,  to  Mechlin,  and  to 
other  towiLs — the  Protestants  taking  the  initiative 
in  some  places,  and  the  Romanists  in  othei-s ;  but 
all  these  violences  grew  out  of  the  rejection  of  the 
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tumults;  and  it  was  remarked  that  nowhere  was  the 
Pacification  worse  kept  than  in  the  city  where  it 
had  been  framed.  The  Reformed  in  Ghent,  excited 
by  the  harangues  delivered  to  them  from  the 
pulpit  by  Peter  Dathenus,  an  ex-monk,  and  now  a 
Protestant  high-ttier,  who  condemned  the  toleration 
granted  to  the  Romanists  as  impious,  and  styled  the 
prince  who  had  framed  the  treaty  an  atheist,  rose 
upon  the  Popish  clergy  and  chased  them  awaj-, 
voting  them  at  the  same  time  a  yearly  pension. 
They  pUlaged  the  abbeys,  pulled  do^v^l  the  con- 
vents, broke  the  images,  melted  the  bells  and  cast 


Peace  of  Religion,  or  out  of  the  flagrant  ™lation 
of  its  articles."  The  commanding  influence  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  citizens 
in  Ghent  and  other  towns,  but  the  tumults  stUled 
for  a  moment  broke  out  afresh,  and  raged  with 
greater  violence.  The  country  was  torn  as  by  a 
ci\il  war. 

This  state   of  mattei-s   led  to  the   adoption   of 
other  measures,  which  still  more  complicated  and 
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embaiTassed  the  movement.  It  was  becoming 
evident  to  William  that  his  basis  of  operations 
must  be  narrowed  if  he  would  make  it  stable ;  that 
the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  and  the  Peace  of  Re- 
ligion, ill  themselves  wise  and  jxist,  embraced 
peoples  that  were  diverse,  and  elements  that  were 
iiTCConcilable,  and  in  consequence  wei-e  failing  of 
their  ends.  A  few  Romanists  were  staiinch 
patriots,  but  the  great  body  were  showing  them- 
selves incapable  of  sympathising  with,  or  heartily 


and  danger.  There  came  a  sudden  outburst  of 
propagandist  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  and  of 
miracidous  vii-tue  on  the  part  of  statues  and  relics. 
Images  began  to  exude  blood,  and  from  the  bones 
of  the  dead  a  healing  power  went  forth  to  cure  the 
diseases  of  the  living.  These  prodigies  gieatly  edified 
the  piety  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  inflamed 
theii-  passions  against  their  Protestant  fellow  sub- 
jects, and  they  rendered  them  decidedly  hostile  to 
the   cause  of   theii-   country's   emancipation.      The 
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co-operating  in,  the  gi-eat  stniggle  for  the  libera- 
tion of  their  native  land.  Tlieir  consciences,  in  the 
guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  stifled  theii-  patriotism. 
Tliey  were  awkwardly  placed  between  two  alterna- 
tives :  if  Philip  should  conquer  in  the  war  they 
would  lose  their  country,  if  victory  should  declare 
for  tlie  Prince  of  Oi-ange  they  would  lose  their  faith. 
From  tliis  dilemma  they  could  be  delivered  only  by 
becoming  Protestants,  and  Protestants  they  were 
detei-mincd  not  to  become  ;  they  sought  escape  by 
the  other  door — namely,  that  of  pers\iading  or  com- 
I)elling  the  Protestants  to  become  Romanists. 
Their  desire  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  this  issue 
introduced  still  another  element  of  disorganisation 
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prince  had  always  stood  up  for  the  fidl  toleration 
of  their  woi-shi]),  but  he  now  began  to  ))erceive 
that  what  the  Flemish  Romanists  called  worshij) 
was  what  other  men  called  politicid  agitation ;  and 
though  still  holding  by  the  truth  of  his  great 
maxim,  and  as  ready  to  tolerate  all  religions  as 
ever,  he  did  not  hold  himself  bound  to  tolerate 
charlatani-y,  especially  when  practised  for  the  over- 
throw of  Netherland  liberty.  He  had  proclaimed 
toleration  for  the  Roman  worship,  but  he  had  not 
bound  himself  to  tolerate  everything  which  the 
Romanist  might  substitute  for  worship,  or  which  it 
might  please  him  to  call  worship.  The  prince  came 
at  length  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  alterna- 
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tive  but  to  withfli-aw  by  edict  the  toleration  wliich 
he  liad  proclaimed  by  edict ;  nor  in.  doing  so  did  he 
feel  that  he  was  trenching  on  the  rights  of  con- 
science, for  he  recognised  on  the  part  of  no  man,  or 
body  of  men,  a  right  to  plead  conscience  for  feats 
of  jugglery  and  tricks  of  legerdemain.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  26th  of  December,  1581,  an  edict 
was  published  by  the  piince  and  the  States  of 
Holland,  forbidding  the  public  and  private  exercise 
of  the  Roman  religion,  but  leaving  opinion  free,  by 
forbidding  inquisition  into  any  man's  conscience.' 
Tliis  was  the  hrst  "  placard  "  of  the  sort  published 
in  Holland  since  the  States  had  taken  up  anns  for 
their  liberties  ;  and  the  best  jwoof  of  its  necessity 
is  the  fact  that  some  cities  in  Brabant,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  Romanists — Antwerp 
and  Brussels  in  particular — were  comjjelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  measure,  or  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  theii-  Govei-nment  bearded, 
and  theii-  public  peace  hopelessly  embroiled. 
Antwerp  chose  six  "  discreet  ecclesiastics "  to 
baptise,  marry,  and  \"isit  the  sick  of  then-  own 
communion,  granting  them  besides  the  use  of  two 
little  chaj^els ;  but  even  these  functions  they  were 
not  permitted  to  imdei'take  till  fh'st  they  had 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  Government.  The  rest  of  the 
jjriests  were  requiied  to  leave  the  town  \v-ithin 
twenty-foiu'  hom-s  under  a  penalty  of  200 
crowns.-  In  Bi-ussels  the  suppression  of  the  Popish 
worship,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  tumult  raised 
by  a  seditious  ciu-ate,  brought  with  it  an  exjDosure 
of  the  ai'ts  which  had  rendered  the  edict  of  sup- 


pression necessary.  "  The  magistrates,"  says  the 
edict,  "  were  convinced  that  the  thi-ee  bloody  Hosts, 
which  were  shown  to  the  people  by  the  name  of  the 
S:icrament  of  Mii'acle.s,  were  only  a  stained  cloth ; 
that  the  clergy  had  exposed  to  the  people  some 
bones  of  animals  as  relics  of  saints,  and  deceived 
the  simple  many  other  waj's  to  satisfy  theu* 
avarice ;  that  they  had  made  them  worehip  some 
jjieces  of  alder-tree  as  if  they  had  been  a  part  of 
cm-  Saviour's  cross ;  that  in  some  statues  several 
holes  had  been  discovered,  into  which  the  priests 
poured  oil  to  make  them  sweat ;  lastly,  that  in 
other  statues  some  spiings  had  been  found  by  which 
they  moved  several  parts  of  their  bodies."^ 

These  edicts,  unlike  the  tenible  placai-ds  of 
Philip,  erected  no  gibtets,  and  dug  no  graves  for 
li^-ing  men  and  women ;  they  were  in  all  cases 
temporary,  "  till  public  tranquiUity  should  be  re- 
stored ; "  they  did  not  proscribe  opinion,  nor  did 
they  deny  to  the  Romanist  the  Sacraments  of  his 
Chui'ch ;  they  suppressed  the  public  assembly  only, 
and  they  suppressed  it  because  a  hundred  proofs 
had  demonstrated  that  it  was  held  not  for  woiiihip 
but  sedition,  and  that  its  fi-uits  were  not  piety  but 
tumidts  and  disturbances  of  the  imblic  peace. 
Most  unwilling  was  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  go 
even  this  length ;  it  placed  him,  he  saw,  in  ap- 
parent, not  real,  opposition  to  his  formerly  declainxl 
^iews.  Nor  did  he  take  this  step  till  the  eleventh 
horn-,  and  after  being  perfectly  jTei-suaded  that 
mthout  some  such  measui-e  he  could  not  presei-ve 
order  and  save  liberty. 
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WiLLi-Ui,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  just  fallen,  and 
the  murderous  blow  that  deprived  of  life  the  gi-eat 
foimder  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  as  much  the 
act  of  Philip  of  Spain  as  if  his  own  haxid  had  fii-ed 


the  bullet  that  passed  thi-ough  the  prmce's  botly, 
and  laid  him  a  corpse  in  the  hall  of  his  own 
dwelling-house.  Grief,  consternation,  despair  over- 
spread the  Provinces.     The  very  childi-en  cried  in 
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the  streets.  Father  William  had  fallen,  and  the 
Netherlands  had  fallen  with  him ;  so  did  men 
believe,  and  for  a  time  it  verily  seemed  as  if  the 
calamity  had  all  the  frightful  magnitude  in  which 
it  jiresented  itself  to  the  nation  in  the  fii'st  mo- 
ments of  its  surprise  and  terror.  The  genius, 
wisdom,  corn-age,  and  patriotism  of  which  the 
assassin's  shot  liad  deprived  the  Low  Countries 
could  not  possibly  be  replaced.  William  could 
have  no  successor  of  the  same  lofty  stature  as 
himself.  While  he  lived  all  felt  that  they  had  a 
bulwai'k  between  them  and  Spanish  tyi-anny ;  but 
now  that  he  was  dead,  the  shadow  of  Rome  and 
Spain  seemed  again  to  approach  them,  and  all 
trembled,  from  the  wealthy  merchant  on  the  ex- 
changes of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  to  the  nide 
fishennan  on  the  solitary  coast  of  Zealand.  The 
gloom  was  universal  and  tragical.  The  diplomacy  of 
Parma  and  the  ducats  of  Spain  were  instantly  set 
to  work  to  coiTupt  and  seduce  the  Pi'ovinces.  The 
faint-hearted,  the  lukewarm,  and  the  secretly  hostile 
were  easily  drawn  away,  and  induced  to  abandon 
the  great  struggle  for  Netherland  liberty  and  the 
Protestant  faith.  Ghent,  the  key-stone  of  that 
arch  of  which  one  side  was  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other  Protestant,  reconciled  itself  to  Philip. 
Bruges,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and  other 
towns  of  Brabant  and  Flandere,  won  by  the 
diplomacy  or  vanquished  by  the  anns  of  Panna, 
returned  under  the  yoke.  It  seemed  as  if  the  free 
State  which  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  William 
the  Silent  had  called  into  existence  was  about  to 
disapjiear  from  the  scene,  and  accompany  its 
founder  to  the  tomb. 

But  the  work  of  William  was  not  so  to  vanish  ; 
its  root  was  deeper.  When  the  fij'st  moments  of 
panic  were  over,  the  .spii-it  of  the  fallen  hero 
asserted  itself  in  Holland.  Tlie  Estates  of  that 
Province  passed  a  resolution,  the  very  day  of  his 
murder,  "  to  maintain  the  good  cause,  by  God's 
help,  to  the  uttermost,  without  sparing  gold  or 
blood,"  and  they  communicated  their  resolve  to  all 
commanders  by  land  and  sea.  A  State  Council,  or 
provisional  sxecutive  board,  was  est^ablished  for  tlie 
Seven  Provinces  of  the  Union.  At  the  head  of  it 
was  placed  Piince  Maurice,  William's  second  son, 
a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  already  manifested  no 
ordinary  decision  and  energy  of  character,  and  who 
in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  States  now 
quitted  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he  had 
been  pui-suing  his  studies,  to  bo  invested  witli 
luimy  of  his  father's  commands  and  honours.  Tlie 
I'landishments  of  the  Duke  of  Panua  the  States 
iiuously  repelled,  deci-eeing  that  no  overture  of 
'uciliation  should  be  received  from  "the  tyrant;" 


and  the  city  of  Dort  enacted  that  whoever  should 
bring  any  letter  from  the  enemy  to  any  private 
pei-son  "  should  forthwith  be  hanged." 

It  was  Protestantism  that  had  fired  Holland  and 
her  six  sister  Provinces  with  this  gi'eat  resolve  ; 
and  it  was  Protestantism  that  was  to  build  up  their 
State  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  enemies  that  sur- 
rounded it,  and  in  spite  of  the  reverses  and  disasters 
to  which  it  still  continued  to  be  liable.  But  the 
Hollanders  were  slow  to  understand  this,  and  to 
see  wherein  their-  great  strength  lay.  They  feared 
to  trust  their  futm-e  to  so  intangible  and  invisible 
a  protector.  They  looked  abroad  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  foreign  prince  who  might  be  willing  to 
accept  their  crown,  and  to  employ  his  power  in 
their  defence.  They  hesitated  some  time  between 
Henry  III.  of  France  and  Elizabeth  of  England, 
and  at  last  their  choice  fell  on  the  foi-mer.  Heni-y 
was  nearer  them,  he  could  the  more  easily  send 
them  assistance ;  besides,  they  hoped  that  on  his 
death  his  crown  would  devolve  on  the  King  of 
Navarre,  the  future  Henry  IV.,  in  whose  hands 
they  believed  their  religion  and  liberty  would  Ije 
safe.  Willingly  would  Henry  III.  have  enhanced 
the  splendour  of  his  crown  by  adding  thereto  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  but  he  feared  the  wi-atli 
of  the  League,  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  and  the  ban 
of  the  Pope. 

The  infant  States  next  repau'ed  to  Elizabeth 
with  an  ofler  of  their  sovereignty.  This  ofier  the 
Protestant  queen  felt  she  could  neither  accept  nor 
decline.  To  accept  was  to  quarrel  with  Philip;  and 
the  state  of  Ireland  at  that  moment,  and  the  num- 
bers and  ix)wer  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
made  a  war  wtli  Spain  dangerous  to  the  stability 
of  her  own  throne ;  and  yet  shoidd  she  decline, 
what  other  resource  had  the  Provinces  but  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Philip?  and,  reconciled 
to  the  Netherlands,  Spain  would  be  stronger  than 
ever,  and  a  stage  nearer  on  its  road  to  England. 
The  prudent  queen  Wius  in  a  strait  between  the 
two.  But  though  she  could  not  be  the  sovereign, 
might  she  not  be  the  ally  of  the  Hollanders  1  This 
she  resolved  to  become.  She  concluded  a  treaty 
with  them,  "that  the  queen  should  furnish  the 
States  with  5,000  foot  and  1,000  hoi-se,  to  be  com- 
mande<l  by  a  Protestant  general  of  her  api)ouitment, 
and  to  be  paid  by  her  during  tlie  continuance,  of 
the  war ;  the  towns  of  Brill  and  Flushing  being 
meanwhile  put  into  her  possession  a!!  security 
for  the  reimbursement  to  her  of  the  war  expenses." 
It  was  further  stijiulated  "  that  should  it  be  fouml 
expedif^nt  to  employ  a  fleet  in  the  common  cause,  the 
States  sliould  furnish  the  same  number  of  ships  as 
the  (pieen,  to  be  commanded  by  an  English  admiral." 
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The  force  agreed  upon  was  immediately  des- 
patched to  Holland  under  the  command  of  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Leicester  possessed  but 
few  qualities  fitting  liini  for  the  weighty  business 
now  put  into  his  hands.  He  was  vain,  frivolous, 
greedy,  and  ambitious,  but  he  was  an  immense 
favourite  with  the  queen.  His  showy  accomplish- 
ments blinded  at  the  first  the  Hollanders,  who 
entertained  him  at  a  series  of  magnificent  banquets 
(December,  L58.")),  loaded  him  with  honom-s  and 
posts,  and  treated  him  more  as  one  who  had  already 
achieved  their  deliverance,  than,  one  who  was  only 
beginning  that  difficult  and  doubtful  task.  The 
Provinces  soon  began  to  see  that  theii'  independence 
was  not  to  come  from  the  hand  of  Leicester.  He 
proved  no  match  for  the  geniiis  and  adch-ess  of  the 
Didce  of  Panua,  who  was  daily  winning  victories 
for  Spam,  while  Leicester  could  accomplish  nothing. 
His  prudence  failing  him,  he  looked  askance  on  the 
grave  statesmen  and  honest  patriots  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  while  he  lavished  his  smiles  on  the  artful 
and  the  designing  who  submitted  to  his  caprice  and 
flattered  his  vanity.  His  ignorance  imposed  re- 
strictions on  their  commerce  which  greatly  fettered 
it,  and  would  idtimately  have  ruined  it,  and  he 
gave  still  deeper  offence  by  expressing  contempt 
for  those  ancient  chartei-s  to  which  the  Dutch  were 
unalterably  attached.  IMLsfortime  attended  all  that 
he  undertook  in  the  field.  He  began  to  intrigue  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  country.  His  design,s 
came  to  light,  the  contempt  of  the  Provinces 
deepened  into  disgust,  and  just  a  year  after  his 
first  aiTival  in  Holland,  Leicester  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  desire  of  Elizabeth  resigned  his 
government. 

The  distractions  which  the  incapacity  and 
treachery  of  the  carl  had  occasioned  among  the 
Dutch  themselves,  offered  a  most  inviting  oppor- 
tunity to  Pai-ma  to  invade  the  Provinces,  and 
doubtless  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  it 
but  for  a  dreadful  famine  that  swept  over  the 
Southei'u  Netherlands.  The  famine  was  followed 
by  pestilence.  The  number  of  the  deaths,  added 
to  the  many  banishments  which  had  previously 
taken  j)laco,  nearly  emptied  some  of  the  gi-eat 
towns  of  Brabant  and  Flandei-s.  In  the  country 
the  pea.S!mts,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  war,  had 
neither  horees  to  plough  their  fields  nor  seetl 
wherewith  to  sow  them,  and  the  luu-vest  was  a 
comi)lete  failure.  In  the  terrible  desolation  of  the 
coimtry  the  beasts  of  prey  so  multiplied,  that  ■within 
two  miles  of  the  once  populous  and  wealtliy  city  of 
Ghent,  not  fewer  than  a  hmidrcd  pei-soas  were  de- 
vom-ed  by  wolves. 

Meanwhile   Holland   and  Zealand  presented   a 


picture  which  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
desolation  and  ruin  that  overspread  the  Southern 
and  richer  Pi'ovinces.  Although  torn  by  factions, 
the  result  of  the  inti-igues  of  Leicester,  and  bur- 
dened with  the  expense  of  a  war  wliich  they  were 
compelled  to  wage  \\ath  Parma,  theu-  inhabitants 
continued  daOy  to  multiply,  and  theii-  wealth, 
comforts,  and  power  to  grow.  Crowds  of  Protes- 
tiint  refugees  flocked  into  the  Northern  Provinces, 
which  now  became  the  seat  of  that  industry  and 
manufactming  skill  which  for  ages  had  enriched 
and  embellished  the  Netherlands.  Ha%Tng  the 
command  of  the  sea,  the  Dutch  transported  their 
products  to  foreign  markets,  and  so  laid  the 
foimdation  of  that  world-^vide  commerce  wliich 
was  a  som-ce  of  gi'eater  riches  to  Holland  than 
were  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  to  Spain.' 

We  have  .seen  the  thi'oes  and  agonies  amid  which 
the  Dutch  Republic  came  to  the  bu-th,  and  before 
depicting  the  prosperity  and  jMwer  in  which  the 
State  cidminated,  it  is  necessary  to  ghmce  at  the 
condition  of  the  Dutch  Church.  From  and  after 
1603,  dissensions  and  divisions  broke  out  in  it, 
which  tended  to  weaken  somewhat  the  mighty 
influences  springing  out  of  a  free  conscience  and  a 
jjure  faith,  which  were  lifting  the  United  Pro\Tnces 
to  prosperity  and  renown.  Up  till  the  year  we 
have  named,  the  Chinch  of  the  Netherlands  was 
strictly  Calvinistic,  but  now  a  pai-ty  in  it  began  to 
diverge  from  what  Lad  been  the  one  common 
theology  of  the  Eefoi-mation.  It  Ls  an  eiTor  to 
suppose  that  Calvin  held  and  propagated  a  doctrine 
pecidiar  to  himself  or  different  from  that  of  his 
fellow-Reformers.  His  theology  contained  nothing 
new,  being  essentially  that  of  the  gi-eat  Fathei-s  of 
the  eai'ly  Chiistian  Church  of  the  West,  and  agi-ee- 
ing  veiy  closely  with  that  of  his  illustrious  fellow 
labom'ere,  Luther  and  Zwingle.  Om-  readere  will 
remember  the  battles  which  Luther  waged  -n-ith  the 
champions  of  Rome  in  defence  of  the  PaiUine 
teaching  under  the  head  of  the  corniption  of  man's 
whole  natm-e,  the  moral  inability  of  liis  will,  and 
the  absolute  sovei-eigntv  of  God.  It  was  on  the 
same  great  lines  that  Calvin's  ^-iews  developed 
themselves.  On  the  doctrine  of  Divine  sovereignty, 
for  instance,  we  find  both  Liither  and  Zwingle 
expressiiig  themselves  in  terms  fully  stronger  than 
CalvLn  ever  emploj-ed.  Calvin  looked  at  both  sides 
of  the  tremendous  subject.  He  maintained  the 
free  agency  of  man  not  less  strenuously  than  he 
did  God's  eteiTud  fore-ordination.  He  felt  that 
both  were  gi-eat  facts,  but  he  doubted  whether  it 


'  Meteren,  lib.  iv.,  p.  434. 
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lay  within  the  power  of  created  intelligence  to 
reconcile  the  two,  and  he  confessed  that  he  was 
not  able  to  do  so.  Many,  however,  have  made  tliis 
attemirt.  There  have  been  men  who  have  denied 
the  doctrine  of  God's  eternal  fore-ordination,  think- 
ing thereby  to  cstablLsh  that  of  man's  free  agency ; 
and  there  have  been  men  who  have  denied  the 
doctrine  of  man's  free  agency,  meaning  thereby  to 
strengthen  that  of  the  eternal  fore-ordination  of  all 
things  by  God ;  but  these  reconcilements  are  not 
solutions  of  this  tremendous  question — they  are 
only  momxments  of  man's  inability  to  grapple  with 
it,  and  of  the  folly  of  expending  strength  and 
wasting  time  in  such  a  discussion.  Heedless  of  the 
warnings  of  past  ages,  there  arose  at  this  time  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  a  class  of  divines 
who  renewed  these  discussions,  and  attempted  to 
solve  the  awful  problem  by  attacking  the  common 
theolog)'  of  Luther,  and  Zwingle,  and  Calvin'  on  the 
doctrines  of  grace  and  of  the  eternal  decrees. 

The  controversy  had  its  begiimiiig  thus :  the 
famous  Francis  Junius,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Leyden,  died  of  the  plague  in  1602;  and  James 
Aiiniimis,  who  had  studied  theology  at  Geneva 
under  Beza,  and  was  pastor  at  Amsterdam,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him."  Amiinius  was  op- 
iwsed  by  many  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Chiu-ch, 
on  tlie  ground  that,  although  he  was  accounted 
learned,  eloquent,  and  pious,  he  was  sus])ected  of 
holding  views  inconsistent  with  the  Belgic  Con- 
fession and  the  Heidelberg  CatechLsm,  which  since 
1570  had  possessed  authority  in  the  Church. 
Promulgating  his  views  cautiously  and  covertly 
from  Ids  chair,  a  controversy  ensued  between  him 
and  liis  learned  colleague,  Gomarus.  Ai-minius 
rested  God's  predestination  of  men  to  eternal  life 
on  his  fore.siglit  of  their  piety  and  wtue ;  Gomarus, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  taught  that  these  were  not  the 
causes,  but  the  fruits  of  God's  election  of  them  to 
life  eternal.  Anniiiius  accused  Gomarus  of  instil- 
ling the  belief  of  a  fatal  necessity,  and  Gomarus 
reproached  Arminius  with  making  man  the  author 
of  his  own  salvation.  The  controversy  between 
the  two  lasted  till  the  death  of  Arminius,  which 
took  place  in  160!).  He  died  in  the  full  hope  of 
everlasting  life.  He  is  .said  to  have  chosen  for  his 
motto,  Bona  conanienlia,  Pnradimis? 

After  his  death,  his  disciple  Simon  Episcojnus 
became  the  head  of  the  i)arty,  and,  iw  usually 
ha[)pens  in  such  cases,  gave  fuller  development  to 
the  views  of  liis  master  than  Aniiinius  himself  had 


'  See  Calv.,  rns«.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  21,  22,  Ac. 
■  Brandt  (abridif.),  vol.  i.,  bk.  iviii.,  p.  267. 
'  Brandt — "  A  good  conscience  is  Paradise.' ' 


done.  From  the  university,  the  controversy  passed 
to  the  pulpit,  and  the  Church  was  divided.  In  1610 
the  followers  of  Arminius  presented  a  Remonstrance 
to  the  States  of  Holland,  complaiiung  of  being 
falsely  accused  of  seeking  to  alter  the  faith,  but  at 
the  same  time  cra\Tng  revision  of  the  standard 
books  of  the  Dutch  Church — the  Belgic  Confession 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism — and  demanding 
toleration  for  theii'  views,  of  which  they  gave  a  sum- 
mary or  exhibition  in  five  points,  as  follow — I.  Tliat 
the  decree  of  election  is  grounded  on  foreseen  good 
works.  II.  That  Chi-ist  died  for  all  men,  and  pro- 
cured remission  of  sins  for  all.  III.  That  man  camiot 
acquire  saving  faith  of  himself,  or  by  the  strength 
of  his  free-will,  but  needs  for  that  pm-pose  the 
gi-ace  of  God.  IV.  That,  seeiiag  man  caimot  believe 
at  fir.st,  nor  continue  to  believe,  without  the  aid  of 
this  co-operating  grace,  his  good  works  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
V.  That  the  faithful  have  a  sufficient  strength, 
thi'ough  the  Divine  gi-ace,  to  resist  all  temptation, 
and  finally  to  overcome  it.  As  to  the  question 
whether  those  who  have  once  believed  to  the  saving 
of  the  .soul  can  again  foil  away  from  faith,  and  lose 
the  grace  of  God,  the  aiithors  of  the  Remonstrance 
were  not  prepared  to  give  any  answei-.  It  was  a 
point,  they  said,  that  needed  fui'ther  examination ; 
but  the  logical  train  of  the  previous  propositions 
clearly  pointed  to  the  goal  at  which  their  -sdews 
touching  the  "  perseverance  of  the  saints "  must 
necessarily  arrive ;  and  accordingly,  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  controversy,  they  declared,  "  That  those 
who  have  a  true  faith  may,  nevertheless,  fall  by 
then-  own  feult,  and  lose  faith  wholly  and  for  ever."* 
It  is  the  first  receding  wave  within  the  Protestant 
Church  which  we  are  now  contemplating,  and  it  is 
both  instructive  and  curious  to  mark  that  the  ebb 
from  the  Reformation  began  at  what  had  been  the 
starting-point  of  the  Reform  movement.  We  have 
remarked,  at  an  early  stage  of  our  history,  that  the 
question  touching  the  Will  of  man  is  the  deepest  in 
theology.  Has  the  Fall  left  to  man  the  power  of 
willing  and  doing  what  is  spiritually  good  1  or  has 
it  deprived  him  of  that  power,  and  inflicted  upon 
his  will  a  moral  inability  (  If  we  answer  the  first 
question  afiirmatively,  and  maintain  that  man  still 
retains  the  power  of  willing  and  doing  what  is 
spiritually  good,  we  advance  a  proposition  from 
which,  it  might  bo  argiied,  a  wJiole  system  of 
Roman  theology  can  be  worked  out.  And  if  wo 
answer  the  second  question  affirmatively,  we  lay 
a  foundation  from  which,  it  might  h&  contended 
on  the  other  hand,  a  whole  system  of  Protestant 

*  Brandt  (abridf.),  vol.  i.,  bk.  six.,  pp.  307,  308. 
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theology  ciin  be  educed.  Pursuing  the  one  line  of 
rea.soning,  if  man  still  ha.s  the  power  of  >villing  and 
doing  actions  siiintuiilly  good,  he  needs  only  co- 
oiieniting  grace  in  the  matter  of  his  salvation  ;  he 
needs  only  to  be  assi.sted  in  the  more  difficidt  parts 
of  tliat  woik  -svhich  he  himself  has  begun,  and 
wliicli,  iri:iiidy  in  the  exerci.se  of  hi.s  own  powers. 


to  life  eternal.  The  point,  to  an  ordinary  eye,  seems 
an  obscure  one — it  looks  a  purely  .speculative  |X)int, 
and  one  from  which  no  practical  issues  of  moment 
can  flow ;  nevertheless,  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  theology,  and  a,s  such  it  was  the  firat  great 
battle-ground  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
It  was  the  question  so  keenly  contested,  as  we  have 


.MIMIXUS. 

(Fraiu  ,111  oW  J^iigrariiij  U  (),«  BiMiolW/iio  .V.ilJaiKiL-.) 


l.n  liimsclf  cairies  on  to  the  (ml.  Ilcncp  the 
doctrine  of  good  works,  with  all  the  dogma.s,  rites, 
penances,  and  merits  that  Rome  has  built  upon 
it.  But,  following  the  other  line  of  i-ea.soning,  if 
man,  by  his  fall,  lost  the  power  of  doing  what  is 
s]nritually  good,  then  lie  must  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  Divine  gi-ace  for  his  recovery — he  must  owe 
all  to  Ood,  fi-om  whom  nnist  come  the  beginning, 
the  continuance,  and  the  end  of  his  salvation  ;  and 
hence  the  doctrines  of  a  sovereign  election,  an  efl'ec- 
tual  calling,  a  free  justification,  and  a  jiei-sevei-ance 


alroaily  nari'atod,  between  Dr.  Eck  on  the  one  side, 
and  Carlstadt  and  Luther  on  the  other,  at  Leipsia' 
This  question  is,  in  fact,  the  di\4ding  line  between 
the  two  theologies. 

Of  the  five  points  stated  above,  the  tliiixl, 
fourth,  and  fifth  may  be  viewetl  as  one ;  th^ 
teach  the  same  doctiine — namely,  that  man  fallen 
still  po.ssesses  such  an  amount  of  spiritual  strength 
as   that    he    may    do   no    incon-siderable    part  of  I 


See  ante,  vol.  i.,  bk.  v.,  chap.  15. 
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the  work  of  his  salvation,  ami  needs  only  co- 
operating gi-ace;  and  had  tlic  authors  of  the  Re- 
monstrance been  at  Leijjsic,  they  must  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Eck,  and  done 
battle  for  the  Roman  theology.  It  was  tliLs  wliich 
gave  the  affair  its  grave  a-spect  in  the  eyes  of 
the  majority  of  the  piistors  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  Hol- 
land. They  saw  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Five  Points" 
the  ground  sun-endered  which  had  been  won  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation ;  and  they  saw 
seed  anew  de2)0sited  from  wliich  had  sprung  the 
gi-eat  tree  of  Romanism.  This  wa.s  not  concealed 
on  either  side.  The  Remonstrants — so  called  from 
the  Remonstrance  given  in  by  them  to  the  States 
— put  forward  theii-  views  avowedly  as  intennediate 
between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  systems,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  conciliate  not  a  few  members 
of  the  latter  Church,  and  lead  to  peace.  The 
orthodox  party  coidd  not  see  thac  these  benefits 
woidd  flow  from  the  course  their  opponents  were 
pursuing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  believed  that  they 
coidd  not  stop  where  they  were — that  their  ^'iews 
touching  the  fall  and  the  power  of  free-will  must 
and  would  find  theii-  logical  development  in  a 
greater  divergence  fr-om  the  theology  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches,  and  that  by  removing  the  great 
boundaiy-line  between  the  two  theologies,  they  were 
opening  the  way  for  a  retiuii  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  and  hence  the  exclamation  of  Gomanis  one 
day,  after  listening  to  a  statement  of  Ids  ^-iews  by 
Arminius,  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Rising  up 
and  leaving  the  hall,  he  uttered  these  words : 
"  Henceforward  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
oppose  Popery."' 

Peace  was  the  final  goal  which  the  Remonstrants 
sought  to  reach ;  but  the  first-fruits  of  their  laboui-s 
were  schisms  and  dissensions.  The  magistrates, 
seiLsible  of  the  injury  they  were  doing  the  State, 
strove  to  put  an  end  to  these  ecclesiastical  wars, 
and  v,nt]\  this  ^^ew  they  summoned  cei-tain  pastors 
of  both  sides  before  them,  and  made  them  discuss 
the  points  at  issue  in  their  presence;  but  these 
conferences  had  no  effect  in  restoring  harmony. 
A  disputation  of  this  sort  took  place  at  the  Hague 
in  1611,  but  like  all  that  had  gone  before  it,  it 
failed  to  reconcile  the  two  parties  and  establish 
concord.  The  orthodox  pastoi-s  now  began  to 
demand  the  assembling  of  a  National  Synod,  as  a 
more  legitimate  and  competent  tribunal  for  the 
examination  and  decision  of  such  matters,  and  a 
more  likely  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dissen- 
sions that  prevailed ;  but  the  Remonstrant  clergy 
opposed  tliis  proposal.      Tliey  had  influence  enough 

'  Brandt  (abridg.),  vol.  i.,  bk.  xvUi.,  p.  285. 


with  the  civil  authorities  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
Synod  for  several  years;  but  the  war  waxing  louder 
and  fiercer  eveiy  day,  the  States-General  at  last 
convoked  a  National  Synod  to  meet  in  November, 
1618,  at  Dort. 

Than  the  Synod  of  Dort  there  is  jierhaps  no 
more  remarkable  Assembly  in  the  annals  of  the 
Prote.stant  Church.  It  is  alike  famous  whether  we 
regard  the  numbers,  or  the  learning,  or  the  eloquence 
of  its  membei-s.  It  met  at  a  great  cri.sis,  and  it 
was  called  to  re^^ew,  re-examine,  and  authenticate 
over  again,  in  the  second  generation  since  the  rise 
of  the  Reformation,  that  body  of  truth  and  system 
of  doctrine  which  that  great  movement  had  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  The  States-General  had  agreed 
that  the  Synod  shoidd  consist  of  twenty-six  di- 
vines of  the  United  Provinces,  twenty-eight  foreign 
cUvLnes,  five  theological  professoi"S,  and  sixteen  lay- 
men. The  sum  of  1 00,000  florins  was  set  apart  to 
defray  its  estimated  expenses.  Its  sessions  lasted 
six  months. 

Learned  delegates  were  present  in  this  A.ssembly 
from  almost  all  the  Reformed  Chm-ches  of  Europe. 
The  Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
Geneva,  Bremen,  Hesse,  and  the  Palatinate  were 
represented  in  it.  The  French  Church  had  no 
delegate  in  the  Synod.  That  Church  had  deputed 
Peter  du  Moulin  and  Andrew  Rivet,  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  of  the  age,  to  repi-e- 
.sent  it,  but  the  king  forbade  their  attendance. 
From  England  came  Dr.  George  Carleton,  Bishop 
of  Llandafi";  Joseph  Hall,  Dean  of  Worcester; 
John  Davenant,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Master 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Samuel  Ward, 
Aa'chdeacon  of  Taimton,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  proceed  to  Holland  and  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Dort,  not  indeed  by  the  Church  of 
England,  but  by  the  King  and  the  Ai-chbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Walter  Balcanqual  represented  Scot- 
land in  the  Synod." 

The  Synod  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1G18,  with  a  sermon  by  Balthazar  Lydius,  minister 
of  Dort.  Thereafter,  the  members  repaii-ed  to  the 
ludl  appointed  for  their  meeting.  Lydius  oflfered  a 
praj'er  in  Latin.  The  commissionei-s  of  the  States 
sat  on  the  right  of  the  president,  and  the  English 
divines  on  his  left.  An  empty  seat  was  kept  for 
the  French  deputies.  The  rest  of  the  delegates  took 
their  places  acconling  to  the  rank  of  the  country 
from  which  they  aime.  John  Bogerman,  minister 
of  Leeuwarden,  was  chosen  president ;  Daniel 
Heiiisius  was  appointed  secretary.  Heinsius  was 
an   accomplished   Latin  scholar,  and  it  had   been 
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agreed  that  that  language  should  be  used  iii  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Assembly,  for  the  sake  of  the 
foreign  delegates.  There  came  thirty-six  ministers 
and  twenty  elders,  instead  of  the  twenty-six  pastors 
and  sixteen  laymen  which  the  States-General  had 
appointed,  besides  deputies  from  other  Provinces, 
thus  swelling  the  roll  of  the  Synod  to  upwai-ds  of 
a  hundred. 

The  Synod  summoned  thii-teeu  of  the  leading 
Remonstrants,  including  Episoopius,  to  appear 
witliin  a  fortnight.  JNIeanwhile  the  Assembly  occu- 
pied itself  mth  arrangements  for  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Dutch,  and  the  framing  of  rules 
about  other  matters,  as  the  catechising  of  the  young 
and  the  traiuing  of  students  for  the  ministry.  On 
the  5th  of  December,  the  tliirteen  Remonstrants 
who  had  been  summoned  came  to  Dort,  and  next 
day  presented  themselves  before  the  Assembly. 
They  were  saluted  by  the  moderator  as  "  Reverend, 
famous,  and  excellent  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ," 
and  accommodated  with  seats  at  a  long  table  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  hall.  EpLscopius,  theii-  spokes- 
man, saluting  the  Assembly,  craved  more  time, 
that  himself  and  his  brethi-en  might  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  conference  with  the  Synod  on  the 
disputed  points.  They  were  told  that  they  had 
been  summoned  not  to  confer  with  the  Synod,  but 
to  submit  their  opinions  for  the  Synod's  decision, 
and  were  bidden  attend  next  day.  On  that  day 
Episcopius  made  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half's 
length,  in  which  he  discovered  all  the  art  and 
power  of  an  orator.  Thereafter  an  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  members  of  Synod,  in  which  they 
swore,  in  all  the  discussions  and  determinations  of 
the  Synod,  to  "  use  no  human  writing,  but  only 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  an  infallible  rule  of 
faith,"  and  "  only  aim  at  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  doctriue." 

The  Remonstrants  did  battle  on  a  great  many 
preliminaiy  points  :  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  lay  their  opinions 
before  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  to  be 
permitted  to  go  in  vindicating  and  defending  their 
five  points.  In  these  debates  much  time  was  wasted, 
and  the  patience  and  good  temper  of  the  Assembly 
were  severely  tried.  When  it  was  found  that 
tlie  Remonstrants  persisted  in  declining  the  au- 
thority of  the  Synod,  and  would  meet  it  only  to 
discuss  and  confer  with  it,  but  not  to  be  judged  by 
it,  the  States-General  was  informed  of  the  dead- 
lock into  which  tlic  affair  had  come.  The  civil 
authority  LssuckI  an  order  requiring  the  Remon- 
strants to  submit  to  the  Synod.  To  this  order 
of    tho   State    the    Remonstiunta    gave    no   more 


obedience  than  they  had  done  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  They  were  willing  to  argue  and 
defend  theii'  opinions,  but  not  to  submit  them  for 
judgment.  After  two  months  spent  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  bring  the  Remonstrants  to  obedience, 
the  Assembly  resolved  to  extract  their  views  from 
their  writings  and  speeches,  and  give  judgment 
upon  them.  The  examination  into  then-  opinions, 
and  the  deliberations  upon  them,  engaged  the 
Assembly  till  the  end  of  April,  by  which  time 
they  had  completed  a  body  of  canons,  that  was 
signed  by  all  the  members.  The  canons,  which 
were  read  in  the  Cathedi'al  of  Dort  with  gi'eat 
solemnity,  were  a  summing-up  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation  as  it  had  been  held  by  the  iirst 
Reformers,  and  accepted  in  the  Protestant  Churches 
■without  division  or  dissent,  the  article  of  the 
Eucharist  excepted,  until  Ai-minius  arose.  The 
decision  of  the  Synod  condemned  the  opinions  of 
the  Remonstrants  as  innovations,  and  sentenced 
them  to  deprivation  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
academical  fimctions.'  The  States-General  followed 
up  the  spiritual  part  of  the  sentence  by  banishing 
them  from  theii"  country.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces  had  yet  a 
good  deal  to  learn  on  the  head  of  toleration ;  but  it 
is  fail-  to  say  that  whUe  they  punished  the  disciples 
of  Ai-minius  with  exUe,  they  would  permit  no 
inquisition  to  be  made  into  their  consciences,  and 
no  injm-y  to  be  done  to  their  persons  or  property. 
A  few  years  thereafter  (1626)  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment was  recalled.  The  Remonstrants  i-eturned  to 
theii'  country,  apd  were  permitted  freely  to  exercise 
their  worship.  They  established  a  theological  semi- 
nary at  Amsterdam,  which  was  adorned  by  some 
men  of  gi-eat  talents  and  erudition,  and  became  a 
reno'wned  fountain  of  Anninian  theology. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  was  the  first  great  attempt 
to  an'est  the  begun  decline  in  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  purity 
and  splendour.  It  did  this,  biit  not  vdth  a  perfect 
success.  Tlie  theology  of  Protestantism,  as  seen  in 
the  canons  of  Dort,  and  as  seen  in  the  writings  of 
the  first  Refoinners,  does  not  appear  quite  the  same 
theology :  it  is  the  same  in  dogma,  but  it  lacks,  as 
seen  in  tho  canons  of  Dort,  the  warm  hues,  the 
freshness,  the  freedom  and  breadth,  and  the  stirring 
spii-itual  vitalities  it  possessed  as  it  flowed  from 
the  jicns,  ot-  was  thundered  from  the  puljjits,  of  the 
Reformers.  Tho  second  generation  of  Protestant 
divines  was  much  inferior,  both  in  intellectual 
endowments  and  in  spiritual  gifts,  to  the  first.  In 
the   early   days   it   was   the   sun   of  genius   that 
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irradiated  the  heavens  of  the  Church  :  now  it  was 
the  moon  of  culture  that  was  seen  in  her  waning 
skies.  And  in  proportion  to  the  more  restricted 
faculties  of  the  men,  so  the  theology  was  nan-ow, 
stinted,  and  cold.  It  was  formal  and  critical. 
Turning  away  somewhat  from  the  gi-ander,  objec- 
tive, soul-inspiring  truths  of  Christianity,  it  dealt 
much  with  the  abstruser  questions,  it  searched  into 
deep  and  hidden  things  ;  it  was  quicker  to  discern 
the  apparent  antagonisms  than  the  real  hai-monies 
between  tnith  and  tnith  ;  it  was  prone  to  look 
only  at  one  question,  or  at  one  side  of  a  question, 
forgetful  of  its  balancings  and  modifications,  and 
so  was  in  danger  of  distorting  or  even  caricaturing 
truth.  The  empirical  treatment  which  the  doctiine 
of  predestination  received — perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  on  both  sides — is  an  example  of  this.  Instead 
of  the  awe  and  reverence  with  which  a  question 
involving  the  character  and  government  of  God, 
and  the  eternal  destinies  of  men,  ought  ever  to 
insj)ii-e  those  who  undertake  to  deal  with  a  subject 
so  awful,  and  the  solution  of  which  so  far  trans- 
cends the  human  faculties,  it  was  approached  in  a 
proud,  self-sufficient,  and  flippant  spirit,  that  was 
at  once  imchristian  and  unphilosophical.  Election 
and  reprobation  were  singled  out,  separated  from 
the  great  and  surpassingly  solemn  subject  of  which 
they  are  only  parts,  looked  at  entirely  dissociated 
from   their    relations    to   other   necessary   truths, 


subjected  to  an  ii-on  logic,  and  compelled  to  yield 
consequences  which  were  imj^ious  and  revolting. 
The  very  interest  taken  in  these  questions  marked 
an  age  more  erudite  than  religious,  and  an  intellect 
which  had  become  too  subtle  to  be  altogether 
sound  ;  and  the  prominence  given  them,  both  in  the 
discussions  of  the  schools  and  the  ministrations  of 
the  pulj^it,  reacted  on  the  nation,  and  was  produc- 
tive of  animosities  and  dissensions. 

Nevertheless,  these  evils  were  sensibly  abated 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The 
fountains  of  truth  were  again  purified,  and  peace 
restored  to  the  churches  and  the  schools.  The 
nation,  again  reunited,  resumed  its  onward  march 
in  the  path  of  progress.  For  half  a  century  the 
univereity  and  the  pulpit  continued  to  be  mighty 
powei"s  in  Holland — the  professors  and  pastora 
took  their  place  in  the  fii-st  rank  of  theologians. 
Abroad  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  met  with 
a  very  general  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  and  continued  to  regulate  the 
teaching  and  mould  the  theology  of  Christendom. 
At  home  the  people,  imbued  -with  the  spii-it  of  the 
Bible,  and  impregnate  with  that  love  of  liberty, 
and  that  respect  for  law,  which  Protestantism  ever 
engenders,  made  their  homes  bright  with  virtue 
and  their  cities  resplendent  with  ai-t,  while  their 
land  they  taught  by  their  industry  and  fi-ugality  to 
bloom  in  beauty  and  overflow  with  riches. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


GRANDEUR    OF    THE    UNITED    PROVINCES. 

The  One  Source  of  Holland's  Strength— Prince  Maui-ico  made  Governor— His  Character— Dutch  Statesmen— Spanish 
Power  Sinking— Philip's  Many  Projects— His  Wars  in  France— Successes  of  Maurice— Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma— Mighty  Growth  of  HoUaud— Its  Vajst  Commerce— Its  Learning— Desolation  of  Biubant  and  Flanders- 
Cause  of  the  Decline  of  Holland-The  Stadtholder  of  Holland  becomes  King  of  England. 


We  have  narrated  the  ill  success  that  attended  the 
government  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  Low 
Countries.  These  repeated  disappointments  re- 
buked the  Provinces  for  looking  abroad  for  defence, 
iuid  despising  the  mightier  source  of  strength  which 
existed  within  themselves ;  and  in  diie  time  they 
came  to  see  that  it  was  not  by  the  arm  of  any 
foreign  prince  that  they  were  to  be  holden  uj) 
and  made  strong,  but  by  the  nurturing  ^-u-tue  of 
that  great  jninciple  which,  rooted  in  their  land  by 
the  blood  of  their  inartyrs,  had  at  last  found  for 
their  nation  a  champion   in  William  of  Orange. 


This  principle  had  laid  the  foundations  of  theii' 
free  Commonwealth,  and  it  alone  coidd  give  it 
stability  and  conduct  it  to  gi-eatness. 

Accordingly,  after  Leicester's  departure,  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Hague,  the  6th  of  February,  1587, 
the  States,  after  asserting  theii-  own  supreme 
authority,  unanimously  chose  Prince  Maurice  as 
their  governor,  though  still  with  a  resen\ation  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  not  respect  alone  for  tlie 
memory  of  his  gi-eat  father  which  induced  the 
States  to  rei)ose  so  great  a  trust,  at  so  momentous 
a  j)eriod  of  theii-  existence,  in  one  who  was  then 
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only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  From  his  earliest 
youtli  tlie  prince  had  given  proof  of  Ids  superior 
prudence  and  capacity,  and  in  the  execution  of  his 
high  command  he  made  good  the  hopes  entertained 
<3f  Mm  when  he  entered  upon  it.  If  he  possessed 
in  lower  degi'ee  than  Ms  illustrious  sii-e  the  faculty 
of  governing  men,  he  was  nevertheless  superior  to 
liim  in  the  military  art-,  and  this  was  the  science 
most  needed  at  this  moment  hy  the  States.  Maiu-ice 
became  the  gi-eatest  captain  of  Ms  age :  not  only 
was  he  famous  in  the  discipline  of  his  annies,  but 
his  gemus,  rising  above  the  maxims  then  in  vogue, 
enabled  him  to  invent  or  to  perfect  a  system  of 
fortification  much  more  complete,  and  which  soon 
became  common.^  The  marvellous  political  ability 
of  William,  now  lost  to  the  States,  was  supplied  in 
some  sort  by  a  school  of  statesmen  that  arose  after 
his  death  in  Holland,  and  whose  patriotic  honestj', 
allied  with  an  uncommon  amount  of  native  sagacity 
and  sMewdncss,  made  them  a  match  for  the  Machia- 
vellian diplomatists  mth  which  the  age  abounded. 

Philip  II.  was  at  that  time  getting  I'eady  the 
Aimada  for  the  subjiigation  of  England.  The 
Duke  of  Parma  wa.s  required  to  furnish  his  con- 
tingent of  the  mighty  fleet,  and  while  engaged  in 
this  labom-  he  was  unable  to  undertake  any  ojiera- 
tion  in  the  Netherlands.  HoUand  had  rest,  and 
the  military  gemus  of  Piince  Maiuice  found  as  yet 
no  opportunity  of  displaying  itself.  But  no  sooner 
had  Philijj's  "  invincible"  Ai-mada  vanished  in  the 
North  Sea,  pursued  by  the  English  admiral  and 
the  tempests  of  heaven,  than  Parma  made  haste  to 
renew  the  war.  He  made  no  acquisition  of  mo- 
ment, however — the  gains  of  the  campaign  remained 
with  Prince  Mauiice ;  and  the  power  of  Spain  in 
the  Low  Countiies  began  as  visibly  to  sink  as  that 
of  Holland  to  rise. 

From  this  time  fbi^ward  blow  after  blow  came 
ujion  that  colossal  fabric  wMch  for  so  long  a  period 
had  not  only  darkened  the  Netherlands,  but  had 
ovei-shadowed  all  Christendom.  The  root  of  the 
Spanish  Power  was  dried  up,  and  its  branch  began 
to  wither.  Philip,  aiming  to  be  the  master  of  the 
world,  plunged  into  a  multitude  of  schemes  which 
flrained  his  resources,  and  at  length  broke  in  pieces 
that  mighty  emj)ire  of  which  he  was  the  monarch. 
As  liis  yeai-s  grew  his  projects  multiplied,  till  at 
last  he  found  himself  waning  with  the  Turks,  the 
Morcscoes,  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  the  English, 
and  the  Netheriandera.  The  latter  little  country 
he  would  most  certainly  have  subdued,  had  his 
ambition  jjermitted  liim  to  concentrate  his  power 

'  Muller,  Universal  Uittory,  iii.  67.  Sir  Williajn  Temple, 
ViMed  Province;  chap,  i.,  p.  48;  Edin.,  17-17. 


in  the  attempt  to  crush  it.  Happily  for  the  Low 
Countries,  Philip  was  never  able  to  do  tMs.  And 
now  another  dream  misled  Mm — the  hope  of  seizing 
the  crown  of  France  for  himself  or  his  daughter,- 
Clara  Eugema,  diu'ing  the  troublous  times  that 
followed  the  accession  of  Heniy  of  Navarre.  In 
this  hojje  he  ordered  Pai-ma  to  withdi-aw  the 
Spamsh  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  and  help  the 
League  to  conquer  Hemy  IV.  Panna  remon- 
strated against  the  madness  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  danger  of  taking  away  the  army  oiit  of  the 
country ;  but  Philip,  blinded  bj'  Ms  ambition, 
refused  to  listen  to  the  prudent  counsels  of  his 
general.  The  folly  of  the  King  of  Spain  gave  a 
breathing-sjjace  to  the  young  Republic,  and  enabled 
its  governor.  Prince  Maurice,  to  display  that  re- 
soiu'ce,  prudence,  and  promptitude  which  gained 
him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  subjects,  and 
which,  shining  forth  yet  more  brilliantly  in  futiu-e 
campaigns,  won  for  Mm  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
When  Parma  returned  from  France  (1.590)  he 
found  Holland  gi'eatly  sti'onger  than  he  had  left  it : 
its  frontier  was  now  fortified;  several  toi^nis  beyond 
the  boundaiy  of  the  Umted  Provinces  had  been 
seized  by  then-  anny ;  and  Parma,  with  a  treasury 
drained  by  Ms  campaign,  and  soldiei's  mutinous 
because  ill-paid,  had  to  undertake  the  work  of 
recoveiiug  what  had  been  lost.  The  campaign  now 
opened  was  a  disastrous  one  both  for  himself  and 
for  Spain.  After  many  battles  and  sieges  he  found 
that  the  Spanish  Power  had  been  compelled  to 
retreat  before  the  arms  of  the  infant  Republic,  and 
that  his  own  prestige  as  a  soldier  had  been  eclipsed 
by  the  reno^^^^  of  his  opponent,  acquired  by  the 
prudence  with  which  his  enterprises  had  been 
concerted,  the  celerity  with  wMch  they  had  been 
executed,  and  the  success  with  which  they  had 
been  crowned.  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  a  second 
time  ordered  into  France  to  assist  the  League,  and 
pave  Philip's  way  for  moimting  the  throne  of  that 
countiy  ;  and  foolish  though  he  deemed  the  order, 
he  had  nevertheless  to  obey  it.  He  i-etunied 
broken  in  health,  only  to  find  that  in  his  absence 
the  Spamsh  Power  had  sustained  new  losses,  that 
the  United  Provinces  had  acquired  additional 
.strength,  and  that  Prinee  Jlaurice  had  suiTOundcd 
his  name  ^vith  a  brighter  glory  than  ever.  In 
short,  the  affaii-s  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Coiuitries  he 
Ijerceived  were  becoming  hopeless.  Worn  out  with 
cares,  eaten  up  with  vexation  and  chagiin,  and 
comi>elled  the  while  to  strain  eveiy  nei-\e  in  the 
execution  of  projects  which  liLs  judgment  con- 
demned  as   chimerical  and  ruinous,   his   sickness 
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increased,  and  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1592,  be 
expii-ed  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
foui-tcenth  of  liis  go\ernment  of  the  Netherkiuds. 
"  With  the  Duke  of  Parma,"  says  Sir  Williitm 
Temple,  "  died  all  the  discipline,  and  with  tliat  all 
the  fortunes,  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Flandere."' 

Thei-e  now  oijeucd  to  the  United  Provinces  a 
career  of  prosperity  that  wjs  as  uniform  and  un- 
interruiited  ;us  their  previous  period  of  distress  and 
ailamity  had  been  continuous  and  unbroken.  The 
success  that  attended  the  arms  of  Prince  Maurice, 
the  vigour  with  which  he  extended  the  dominions 
of  the  Republic,  the  prudence  and  wisdom  with 
which  he  administered  atfaii-s  at  home,  the  truce 
with  Spain,  the  League  with  HeTny  IV.  of  France, 
and  the  various  circiuustiinces  and  methods  by  which 
the  prince,  and  the  u]iright  and  wise  counsellors  that 
surrounded  him,  advanced  the  credit  and  power  of 
the  United  Provinces,  belong  to  the  civil  history  of 
the  countrj",  and  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  special  design.  But  the  mighty  gi-owth  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which  was  the  dii-ect  product  of 
Protestantism,  is  one  of  the  finest  proofs  which 
history  furnishes  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
Reformation,  and  affords  a  lesson  that  the  ages 
to  come  will  not  fail  to  study,  and  an  example 
that  they  vn.U  take  care  to  imitate. 

On  the  face  of  all  the  earth  there  is  not  another 
such  instance  of  a  nation  for  whom  natm-e  had 
done  literally  nothing,  and  who  had  all  to  create 
from  their  soil  upwards,  attaining  such  a  pitch 
of  gi'eatne.ss.  The  Dutch  received  at  the  be- 
ginning but  a  sand-bank  for  a  country.  Then- 
patience  and  laborious  skill  covered  it  with  verdure, 
and  adorned  it  with  cities.  Theii-  trade  was  as 
tnily  their  own  creation  as  their  soU.  The  nan-ow 
limits  of  their  land  did  not  fimiish  them  with  the 
materials  of  their  mamifactm-es  ;  these  thej'  had  to 
iiujKirt  from  abroad,  and  having  worked  them  up 
into  beautiful  fabrics,  they  carried  them  back  to 
the  countries  wlience  they  had  obtained  the  raw 
materials.  Thus  their  land  became  the  mag-azine 
of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  that  their  country 
was  washed,  and  not  unfrequently  inundated,  by  the 
ocean,  nature  had  not  given  them  harboui-s ;  these, 
too,  they  had  to  create.  Their  scanty  teriitoiy  led 
them  to  make  the  sea  their  country;  and  then-  wai-s 
with  Spain  compelled  them  to  make  it  still  more 
their-  home.  They  had  an  infinity  of  ships  and 
sailois.  They  sent  their  merchant  fleet  over  every 
sea — to  the  fertile  islands  of  the  West,  to  the  rich 
continents  of  the  East.  They  erected  forts  on  pro- 
montories and  creeks,  and  theii-  settlements  were 


'  The  United  Provinces,  chap,  i.,  p.  49. 


dispei-sed  thi-oughout  the  world.  They  formed  com- 
mercial treaties  and  political  alliances  with  the  most 
powerfid  nations.  The  various  wealth  that  was 
wafted  to  then-  shores  was  even  gi-eater  than  that 
which  had  flowed  in  on  Spain  after  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Their-  land,  which 
j-ielded  little  besides  milk  and  butter,  ovei-flowed 
with  the  necessaries  and  luxiu-ies  of  all  the  e:irtb. 
The  wheat,  and  wine,  and  oil  of  Southei-n  Eiu-oi* ; 
the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico ;  the  spices  and 
diamonds  of  the  East ;  the  fui-s  of  Northei-n  Euroiie ; 
silk,  cotton,  precious  woods,  and  marbles'—every- 
thing, in  short,  which  the  earth  produces,  and  which 
can  contribute  to  clothe  the  i)ei-son,  adoni  the 
dwelling,  supply  the  table,  and  eidiance  the  comfoi-t 
of  man,  was  gathered  into  Holland.  And  while 
every  wind  and  tide  wei-e  bringing  to  theii-  shores 
the  i-aw  materials,  the  pei-secutions  which  raged  iu 
other  countries  were  daily  sending  crowds  of  skilful 
and  industrious  men  to  work  them  up.  And  with 
every  increase  of  their  jxipulation  came  a  new 
expansion  of  then-  trade,  and  by  consequence  a  new 
access  to  the  wealth  that  flowed  from  it. 

With  the  rapid  gi-o->rth  of  material  riches,  their 
respect  for  learning,  their  taste  for  intellectual 
piu-siuts,  and  theii-  love  of  indei^endence  stiU  con- 
tinued with  them.  They  were  plain  and  fnig-al  in 
habit,  although  refined  and  generous  in  disposition. 
The  sciences  were  cultivated,  and  theii-  imivei-sities 
floui-ished.  To  be  learned  or  eloquent  infcri-ed 
as  gi-eat  eminence  in  that  country  ;is  to  Ije  i-ich  or 
high-born  did  in  othei-s.  All  tliis  had  come  out  of 
then-  great  struggle  for  the  Protestant  faith. 

And,  as  if  to  make  the  le-sson  stiU  plainer  and 
more  striking,  by  the  side  of  this  little  State,  so 
illustrious  for  its  virtue,  so  lich  in  all  good  tilings, 
and  so  powerful  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
were  seen  those  unhappy  Pro%inces  which  had  i-e- 
treated  within  the  pale  of  Rome,  and  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  Philip.  They  were  fallen  into  a  condition 
of  povei-ty  and  slavery  which  was  as  complete  as  it 
was  deplorable,  and  which,  but  a  few  yeai-s  before, 
any  one  who  had  seen  how  populous,  industrious,  and  ^ 
opulent  they  were,  would  have  deemed  imjx)ssibl& 
Commerce,  trade,  nay,  even  daily  bread,  had  fled 
from  that  so  recently  prosperous  land.  Bankers, 
merchants,  farmers,  artisans — all  were  sunk  in  one 
great  i-uin.  Antwerp,  the  emjioriimi  of  the  oomr 
merce  of  Europe,  vrith  its  river  closed,  and  its 
hai-bour  and  -n-harves  foi-saken,  was  reduced  to 
beggai-y.  The  looms  and  forges  of  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Namur  were  idle.  The  sti-eets,  trodden  erewhile 
by  armies  of  workmen,  were  covered  -with  grass; 
fair  mansions  were  occupied  by  pau]iei-s  :  the  fields 
were  falling  out  of  cultivation;    the    farm-houses 
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■were  sinking  into  riiias  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
men,  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  strangely  multi- 
plying. To  these  evils  were  added  the  scourge  of 
a  mutinous  soldiery,  and  the  incessant  rapacious 
demands  of  Ploilip  for  money,  not  knowing,  or  not 
caring  to  know,  into  what  a  plight  of  misery  and 


1666  we  fiiad  Holland  and  her  sister  States  at  the 
acme  of  theii-  prosperity.  They  are  populous  iu 
men;  they  have  a  revenue  of  -10,000,000  florins; 
they  possess  a  land  army  of  60,000  men,  a  fleet  of 
above  100  meu-of-war,  a  countless  mercantile  navy, 
a  world-wide  commerce,  and,  not  content  with  being 


rnn.CE  mairice  of  nassAU.     (From  the  Portrait  xn  tlie  Galenc  Hislonque,  Versaines). 


penury  his  tyranny  had  already  sunk  them.  Spain 
itself,  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  still  as  gi-eat  a  wreck  ;  but  it  required  three 
hundred  years  for  despotism  and  Popery  to  ripen 
their  fniits  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  whereas  in 
the  Southern  Netherlands  their  work  was  consiim- 
mated  in  a  very  few  years. 

We  turn  once  more  to  their  nortliern  sister.  The 
era  of  the  flourishing  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
fi-om  l.")79,  when  the  Union  of  Utrecht  wa.s  formed, 
till  1672 — that  is,  ninety-three  years.     Iu  the  year 
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one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  they  arc  con- 
testing with  England  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.' 

It  is  hardly  possililc  not  to  ask  what  led  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  so  great  a  Power  ?  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  had  studied  with  the  Ijrcadtli  of  a 
statesman,  and  the  insight  of  a  philosopher,  both 
the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  United  Provinces,  lays 
their  decay  at  the  door  of  the  Arminian  con- 
troversy,  wliich   had   parted   the   nation   in   two. 


'  Sir  William  Temple,  chap.  7,  p.  174. 
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At  least,  this  he  makes  the  primary  cause,  and 
the  one  that  led  on  to  others.  The  Piince  of 
Oi-ange  or  Calvinist  faction,  he  tells  ns,  contended 
for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  the  Amiiiiian 
faction  for  the  liberties  of  the  nation ;  and  so  far 
this  was  true,  but  the  historian  forgets  to  say  that 
the  contest  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  corered  the 
nation's  liVjerties  as  well,  and  when  the  sacred  fire 
which  had  kindled  the  conflict  for  liberty  was 
permitted  to  go  out,  the  flame  of  freedom  simk 
down,  the  nation's  heart  waxed  cold,  and  its  hands 


gi-ew  feeble  in  defence  of  its  independence.  Tlie 
decay  of  Holland  became  marked  from  the  time  the 
Ai-minian  party  gained  the  ascendency. '  But 
though  the  nation  decayed,  the  line  of  William  of 
Orange,  the  great  founder  of  its  liberties,  continued 
to  flourish.  The  motto  of  Prince  Maurice,  Taivdem 
fit  mrculas  arhm-  ("The  twig  will  yet  become  a 
tree"),  was  made  good  in  a  higher  .sense  than  he  had 
dreamed,  for  the  epics  of  liLstoiy  are  gi-ander  than 
those  of  fiction,  and  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
in  due  time,  mounted  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RISE   AND    SPREAD   OF    PROTESTANTISM    IX    POLAND. 

The  "Catholic  Eestoration "—First  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Poland— Influence  of  "WicUffe  and  Huss— 
Luther— The  Light  Shines  on  Dantzic— The  Ex-Monk  Knade— Kashness  of  the  Dantzic  Keformers— The  Movement 
tin-own  l)ack— Entrance  of  Protestantism  into  Thorn  and  other  Towns— Cracow— Secret  Society,  and  Queen  Bona 
Sforza— Efforts  of  Romish  Synods  to  Arrest  the  Truth— Entrance  of  Bohemian  Protestants  into  Poland— Their 
gi-eat  Missionary  Success— Students  leave  Cracow  :  go  to  Protestant  Universities— Attempt  at  Coercive  Measures 
—They  Fail — Cardinal  Hosius— A  Martyr— The  Priests  in  Conflict  with  the  Nobles— National  Diet  of  1552 — 
Auguries— AboUtlon  of  the  Temporal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops. 


We  are  now  approaching  the  era  of  that  gi-eat 
"  Catholic  Restoration "  which,  cunningly  devised 
and  most  perseveringly  carried  on  by  the  Jesuits, 
■who  had  now  perfected  the  oi-ganisation  and 
discipline  of  their  coips,  and  zealously  aided  by  the 
arms  of  the  Popish  Powers,  scourged  Germany  with 
a  desoliiiing  war  of  thirty  years,  trampled  out 
many  flourLsMng  Protestant  Churches  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  rehabilitating 
Rome  in  her  ancient  dominancy  of  all  Christendom. 
But  before  entering  on  the  history  of  these  events, 
it  is  necessary  to  follow,  in  a  brief  recital,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Protestantism  in  the  countries  of 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  parts  of  Austria, 
seeing  that  these  were  the  Churches  which  fell 
before  the  spiritual  cohorts  of  Loyola,  and  the 
military  hoixles  of  Austria,  and  seeing  also  that 
these  were  the  lands,  in  conjunction  with  Germany, 
which  became  the  seat  of  that  great  struggle  which 
seemed  as  though  it  were  destined  to  overthrow 
Protestantism  wholly,  till  all  suddenly,  Sweden 
sent  forth  a  champion  who  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
Popish  success,  and  restored  the  balance  between 


the  two  Churches,  which  has  remaineil  much  as  it 
was  then  settled,  down  to  almost  the  present  hour. 
We  begin  with  Poland.  Its  Reformation  opened 
with  brilliant  promise,  but  it  had  hardly  reached 
what  seemed  its  noon  when  its  light  was  overcast, 
and  since  that  disastrous  hour  the  farther  Poland's 
story  is  piu-sued,  it  becomes  but  the  sadder  and 
moi'e  melancholy ;  nevertheless,  the  histoiy  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Poland  is  fraught  with  gi-eat  lessons, 
specially  applicable  to  all  free  coimtries.  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  believed,  was  introduced  into  Poland 
by  missionaries  from  Great  Moravia  in  the  ninth 
centmy.  In  the  tenth  we  find  the  sovereign  of  the 
country  recei^•ing  baptism,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  the  Christian  faith  was  stUl  spreading  in 
Poland.  -  It  is  owing  to  the  simplicity  and  apostolic 
zeal  of  CjTillus '  and  Methodius,  two  pastore  fi'om 


'  Sir  "William  Temple.  Compare  chap,  i.,  p.  59,  witb 
chap,  viii.,  p.  179. 

-  Krasinski,  History  Re/win.  in  Poland,  vol.  i.,  p.  2; 
Lond.;  1838. 

2  A  remarkable  man,  the  inventor .  of  the  Slavonic 
alphabet. 
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Thessaloiiica,  that  the  nations,  the  Slavonians 
among  the  rest,  who  inhabited  the  wide  temtories 
I}-iug  between  the  Tyi-ol  and  the  Danube  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Baltic  and  Vistula  on  the  other, 
were  at  so  early  a  period  visited  with  the  light  of 
the  Gospel. 

Their  firet  day  was  waxing  dim,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  occasionally  visited  by  the  Wal- 
denses,  when  Wiclifle  ai-ose  in  England.  Tlus 
splendour  which  had  biu-st  out  in  the  west, 
travelled,  as  we  have  already  narrated,  as  far  as 
Bohemia,  and  from  Bohemia  it  passed  on  to  Poland, 
where  it  came  in  time  to  arrest  the  return  of  the 
pagan  night.  The  voice  of  Huss  was  now  resound- 
ing through  Bohemia,  and  its  echoes  were  heard  in 
Ci'acow.  Poland  was  then  intimately  comiected 
with  Bohemia ;  the  language  of  the  two  countries 
was  almost  the  same ;  numbers  of  Polish  youth 
resorted  to  the  Univei-sity  of  Prague,  and  one  of 
the  first  martyrs  of  Huss's  Refonnation  was  a  Pole. 
Stanislav  Pazek,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  suflered 
death,  along  with  two  Bohemians,  for  opposing  the 
indulgences  wluch  were  preached  in  Prague  in 
1411.  The  citizens  intended  their  bodies  with 
great  respect,  and  Huss  preached  a  sermon  at  their 
funeral.'  In  1431,  a  conference  took  place  in 
Cracow,  between  cei-tain  Hussite  missionaries  and 
the  doctors  of  the  university,  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  senate.  The  doctore  did  battle  for  the 
ancient  faith  against  the  "  novelties "  imported 
from  the  land  of  Huss,  which  they  described  a.s  doc- 
trines for  which  the  missionaries  could  plead  no 
better  authority  than  the  Bible.  The  disputation 
lasted  several  days,  and  Bishop  Dlugosh,  the  his- 
torian of  the  conference,  complains  that  although, 
"in  the  opinion  of  all  present,  the  heretics  were 
vanquished,  they  never  acknowledged  their  defeat."- 

It  is  interesting  to  find  these  three  countries — 
Poland,  Bohemia,  and  England — at  that  eai-ly 
p€rio<l  turning  their  faces  toward  the  day,  and 
hand-in-hand  attempting  to  find  a  path  out  of 
the  darkness.  How  much  less  happy,  one  cannot 
help  reflecting,  the  fate  of  the  first  two  countries 
than  that  of  the  last,  yet  all  three  were  then 
directing  tlieir  steps  into  the  same  road.  Many  of 
the  first  families  in  Poland  embraced  openly  the 
Bohemian  doctrines  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  one  of  the  professors  in  the  univei-sity,  Andrea-s 
Galka,  exjwundcd  the  works  of  Wicliffe  at  Cracow, 
and  wrote  a  poem  in  honour  of  the  English  Re- 
foi-mer.  It  is  the  earliest  production  of  the  Polish 
muse  in  existence,  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Virgin 


'  Krasinski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  i.,  p.  61. 
'  Krasinski,  Slavonia,  p.  174. 


excepted.  The  author,  addi-essing  "  Poles,  Germans, 
and  aU  nations,"  says,  "  Wicliffe  speaks  the  truth  ! 
Heathendom  and  Christendom  have  never  had  a 
greater  man  than  he,  and  never  will."  Voice  after 
voice  is  heard  in  Poland,  attesting  a  gi-owing 
opposition  to  Rome,  till  at  last  in  1515,  two  years 
before  Luther  had  sjx)ken,  we  find  the  seminal 
principle  of  Protestantism  proclaimed  by  Bernard 
of  Lublin,  in  a  work  which  he  published  at  Cracow, 
and  in  which  he  says  that  "  we  must  believe  the 
Scriptures  alone,  and  reject  human  ordinances."^ 
Thus  was  the  way  prepared. 

Two  years  after  came  Luther.  Tlie  lightnings  of 
his  Theses,  which  flashed  through  the  skies  of  all 
countries,  lighted  up  also  those  of  Polish  Prussia. 
Of  that  flourishing  province  Dantzic  was  the 
capital,  and  the  chief  emporixim  of  Poland  with 
Western  Europe.  In  that  city  a  monk,  called 
James  Knade,  threw  oS  his  habit  (1518),  took  a 
wife,  and  began  to  preach  publicly  against  Rome. 
Knade  had  to  retire  to  Thorn,  where  he  continued 
to  diflfuse  his  doctrines  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  nobleman ;  but  the  seed  he  had  sown  in 
Dantzic  did  not  perish  ;  there  soon  arose  a  little 
band  of  preachers,  composed  of  Polish  youths  who 
had  sat  at  Luther's  feet  in  Wittemberg,  and  of 
jH-iests  who  had  found  access  to  the  Reformer's 
waitings,  who  now  proclaimed  the  truth,  and  made 
so  numerous  converts  that  in  1524  five  churches 
in  Dantzic  were  given  up  to  their  use. 

Success  made  the  Reformers  rash.  The  tomi 
council,  to  whom  the  king,  Sigismund,  had  hinted 
his  dislike  of  these  innovations,  lagged  behind  in 
the  movement,  and  the  citizens  resolved  to  replace 
that  body  with  men  more  zealous.  They  sur- 
rounded the  council,  to  the  number  of  400,  and 
^vith  arms  in  their  hands,  and  cannon  pointed  on 
the  council-hall,  they  demanded  the  resignation  of 
the  members.  No  sooner  had  the  council  dis- 
solved itself  than  the  citizens  elected  another  from 
among  themseh'es.  The  new  council  proceeded  to 
complete  the  ReformatioH  at  a  stroke.  They  sup- 
pressed the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  they  closed 
the  monastic  establishments,  they  ordered  that  the 
convents  and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  should  be 
converted  into  schools  and  hospitals,  and  declared 
the  goods  of  the  "  Church  "  to  be  public  property, 
but  left  them  untouched.*  Tliis  violence  only 
threw  back  the  movement ;  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  still  of  the  old  faith,  and  had  a  right 
to  exercise  its  worship  till,  enlightened  in  a  bettor 
way,  they  should  be  pleased  volimtaiily  to  abandon  it. 

3  Krasinski,  Slavonia,  p.  182 ;  Lond.,  1849. 

*  Krasinski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  115,  118. 
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The  deposed  comicilloi-s,  seating  themselves  in 
carriages  lumg  in  black,  and  encii-cliiig  their  heads 
with  crape,  set  out  to  appear  before  the  king.  They 
implored  liim  to  interpose  his  authority  to  save 
hLs  city  of  Dantzic,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being 
dro^v^led  in  horosy,  and  re-establish  the  old  order 
of  things.  The  king,  in  the  main  upiight  and 
tolenxnt,  at  firet  temporised.  The  members  of 
council,  by  whom  the  late  changes  had  been  made, 
were  summoned  before  the  king's  tribunal  to  justify 
their  doings ;  but,  not  obejdng  the  summons,  they 
were  outlawed.  In  April,  152G,  the  king  in  per- 
son visited  Dantzic ;  the  citizens,  as  a  precaution 
against  change,  received  the  monarch  in  arms  ;  but 
the  royal  troops,  and  the  armed  retainers  of  the 
Popish  lords  who  accomi>amed  the  king,  so  greatly 
outnumljered  the  Reformei-s  that  they  were  over- 
awed, and  submitted  to  the  coiu-t.  A  royal  decree 
restored  the  Roman  Catholic  woi'ship ;  tifteen  of 
the  leading  Eeformei-s  were  beheaded,  and  the  rest 
teuished  ;  the  citizens  were  ordered  to  retimi  within 
the  Roman  i)ale  or  qiiit  Dantzic ;  the  priests  and 
monks  who  had  abandoned  the  Roman  Church  were 
exiled,  and  the  churches  appropriated  to  Protestant 
woi-ship  wei'e  given  back  to  mass.  This  was  a  shai-p 
ca.stigation  for  Iea\Tng  the  peaceful  path.  Never- 
theless, the  movement  in  Dantzic  was  only  arrested, 
not  desti'oj'ecL  Some  years  later,  there  came  an 
epidemic  to  the  city,  and  amid  the  sick  and  the 
dying  there  stood  up  a  pious  Dominican,  called 
Klein,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  citizens,  awakened 
a  second  time  to  eternal  tilings,  listened  to  him. 
Dr.  Eck,  the  famous  opponent  of  Luther,  impor- 
tuned King  Sigismund  to  stop  the  preacher,  and 
held  up  to  him,  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation, 
Henrj'  VIII.  of  England,  who  had  just  published  a 
book  against  the  Reformer.  "  Let  King  Hemy 
wiite  against  Martin,"  replied  Sigismund,  "  but, 
with  i-egard  to  myself,  I  shall  be  king  equally  of 
the  sheep  and  of  the  goats."'  Under  the  foUo-ning 
reign  Protestantism  triumphed  in  Dantzic. 

Aljout  the  same  time  the  Protestant  doctrines 
began  to  take  root  in  other  towns  '<f  Polish  Prussia. 
In  Thoni,  situated  on  the  Vistula,  these  doctiine.s 
ajppeared  in  1520.  There  came  that  year  to  Thorn, 
Zacharias  Fereira,  a  legate  of  the  Pope.  He  took 
a  truly  Roman  way  of  warning  the  inhabitiints 
.ngainst  the  heresy  which  had  invaded  then-  to-mi. 
Kindling  a  gieat  fire  Iiefore  the  Church  of  St.  John, 
he  solcnndy  committed  the  effigies  and  ^^tings  of 
Luther  to  the  flames.  The  ftiggots  had  hardly  begun 
to  blaze  when  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  towns- 
men saluted  the  legate  and  his  train,  and  they  were 


forced  to  flee,  before  they  had  had  time  to  con- 
summate  theii-  auto-da-fe.  At  Braunsberg,  the  seat 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ermeland,  the  Lutheran  worship 
was  publicly  introduced  in  1520,  without  the 
bishop's  taking  any  steps  to  prevent  it.  Wien  re- 
proached by  hLs  chapter  for  Ids  supineness,  he  told 
his  canons  that  the  Reformer  founded  all  he  said 
on  Scripiture,  and  any  one  among  them  who  deemed 
himself  competent  to  refute  him  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  At  Elbing  and  many  other  town.s  the  Ught 
was  spreading. 

A  secret  society,  composed  of  the  first  scholai's  of 
the  day,  lay  and  cleric,  was  formed  at  Ci-acow,  the 
university  seat,  not  so  much  to  propagate  the  Pix)- 
testant  doctiines  as  to  investigate  the  grounds  of 
their  truth.  The  queen  of  Sigismund  I.,  Bona 
Sforza,  was  an  active  member  of  this  society.  She 
had  for  her  confessor  a  learned  Italian,  Father 
Lismanini.  The  Father  received  most  of  the  Pro- 
testant publications  that  appeared  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  laid  them  on  the  table  of 
the  society,  with  the  view  of  their  being  read  and 
canvassed  by  the  members.  The  society  at  a  future 
period  acquired  a  gi-eater  but  not  a  better  renown. 
One.  day  a  priest  named  Pastoris,  a  native  of  Bel- 
gium, rose  in  it  and  avowed  hLs  disbelief  of  the 
Trinity,  as  a  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  The  membere,  who  saw  that  this 
was  to  overthrow  revealed  religion,  wei-e  mute  with 
astonishment ;  and  some,  believing  that  what  they 
had  taken  for  the  path  of  reform  was  the  path  of 
destruction,  drew  back,  and  took  final  refuge  in 
Romanism.  Others  declared  themselves  disciples 
of  the  priest,  and  thus  were  laid  in  Poland  the 
foimdations  of  SocinianLsm.^ 

The  rapid  diffusion  of  the  light  is  best  attested 
by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Romish  clergy  to 
suppress  it.  Numerous  books  appeared  at  tliis 
time  in  Poland  against  Luther  and  his  doctiines. 
The  Synod  of  Lenczyca,  in  1527,  recommended  the 
re-establishment  of  the  "  Holy  Inquisition. "  Other 
Synods  drafted  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  vefonn, 
which,  in  Poland  as  in  all  the  other  countries 
where  such  projects  were  broached,  wei-e  never 
realised  save  on  paper.  Others  recommended  the 
appointment  of  popular  preachere  to  instnict  the 
ignorant,  and  guide  their  feet  past  the  snares  which 
were  being  laid  for  them  in  the  wTitings  of  the 
heretics.  On  the  principle  that  it  woidd  be  less 
troublesome  to  prevent  the  planting  of  tliese  snai-es, 
than  after  they  were  set  to  giude  the  unwary  i)ast 
them,  the}-  prohibited  the  introduction  of  such 
works  into  the  country.     The  Synod  of  Lenczyca, 
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in  1532,  went  a  step  farther,  and  in  its  zeal  to 
preserve  the  "sincere  faith"  in  Poland,  recom- 
mended the  banishment  of  "  all  heretics  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Sarmatia."'  The  Synod  of  Piotrkow,  in 
1542,  published  a  decree  pi'ohibiting  all  students 
from  resortiiig  to  univereities  conducted  by  heretical 
professors,  and  tlireatening  with  exclusion  fi'om  all 
offices  and  lUguities  all  who,  after  the  iiassiug  of 
the  edict,  should  repair  to  such  universities,  or  who, 
being  already  at  such,  did  not  instantly  return. 
This  edict  had  no  force  in  law,  for  besides  not  being 
I'ecognised  by  tlie  Diet,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  carefully  limited  by  the  constitutional  liljerties 
of  Poland,  and  the  nobles  still  continued  to  send 
their  sons  to  interdicted  imiversities,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  Wittemberg.  Meanwhile  the  national 
legislation  of  Poland  began  to  flow  in  just  the 
opposite  chaiuiel.  In  1539  a  royal  ordinance  esta- 
blished the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  in  1543  the 
Diet  of  Cracow  gi-anted  the  freedom  of  studying  at 
foreign  universities  to  all  Polish  subjects. 

At  this  period  an  event  fell  out  whicli  gave  an 
additional  impulse  to  the  diSusiou  of  Protestantism 
in  Poland.  In  1548,  a  severe  persecution,  which 
will  come  imder  our  notice  at  a  subsequent  stage 
of  our  histoxy,  arose  against  the  Bohemian  brethi-en, 
the  descendants  of  that  valiant  host  who  had  com- 
bated for  the  faith  imder  ZLska.  In  the  year 
above-named  Ferdinand  of  Bohemia  published  an 
edict  shutting  up  their  churches,  imprisoning  theii- 
minister,  and  enjoining  the  brethren,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  leave  the  country  within  forty-two 
days.  A  thousand  exiles,  marshalling  themselves  in 
three  bands,  left  their  native  villages,  and  began 
their  march  westward  to  Prussia,  where  Albert  of 
Bi-andenburg,  a  zeiUous  Reformer,  had  promised 
them  asylum.  The  pilgi-ims,  who  were  under  the 
conduct  of  Sionius,  tlie  chief  of  theii-  community — 
"the  leader  of  tlie  people  of  God,"  as  a  Polish 
historian  styles  him — had  to  pass  tlu'ough  Silesia 
and  Poland  on  their  way  to  Prussia.  Arriving 
in  Poseu  in  June,  1548,  they  were  welcomed 
by  Andrea-s  Gorka,  tii-st  magistrate  of  Grand 
Poland,  a  man  of  va.st  possessions,  and  Pro- 
te.stant  opinions,  and  were  ofiered  a  settlement  in 
his  States.  Here,  meanwhile,  their  jouniey  ter- 
minated The  pious  wande)-ers  erected  churches 
and  celebrated  their  worship.  Tlieir  liymns  chanted 
in  the  Bohemian  language,  and  their  sermons 
preached  in  tlie  sjims  tongue,  drew  many  of  the 
PolLsh  inliabitaiits,  whose  speech  was  Slavonic,  to 
listen,  and  ultimately  to  embrace  their  opinions.  A 
missionai-y  army,  it  looked  to  them  as  if  Providence 
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had  guided  their  steps  to  this  spot  for  the  conver- 
sion of  all  the  provinces  of  Grand  Poland.  The 
BLshop  of  Posen  saw  the  danger  that  menaced  his 
diocese,  and  rested  not  till  he  had  obtained  an  order 
from  Sigismund  Augustus,  who  had  just  succeeded 
his  father  (1548),  enjoining  the  Bohemian  emigrants 
to  quit  the  territory.  The  order  might  possibly 
have  been  recalled,  but  the  brethren,  not  wishing 
to  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  the  grandee  who  had 
so  nobly  entertained  them,  resumed  their  journey, 
and  arrived  in  due  time  in  Prussia,  where  Duke 
Albei't,  agreeably  to  Ms  promise,  accorded  them  the 
rights  of  naturalisation,  and  full  religious  liberty. 
But  the  seed  they  had  sown  in  Posen  remained 
behind  them.  In  the  foUowiug  year  (1549)  many 
of  them  returned  to  Poland,  and  resumed  their 
propagation  of  the  Reformed  doctrines.  They  pro- 
secuted their  work  without  molestation,  and  with 
gi-eat  success.  j\Iany  of  the  principal  fiimilies 
embraced  their  opinions ;  and  the  ultimate  result 
of  their  labours  was  the  formation  of  about  eighty 
congregations  in  the  provinces  of  Grand  Poland, 
besides  many  in  other  parts  of  the  kuigdom. 

A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  students  and 
the  uuivei-sity  authorities  at  Cracow,  which,  al- 
though originating  in  a  street-brawl,  had  important 
bearings  on  the  Protestant  movement.  The  breach 
it  was  foimd  impossible  to  heal,  and  the  students 
resolved  to  leave  Cracow  in  a  body.  "  The  schools 
became  silent,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  the 
halls  of  the  university  were  deserted,  and  the 
churches  were  mute."^  Nothing  but  farewells, 
lamentations,  and  groans  i-esounded  through  Cracow. 
The  pilgrims  assembled  in  a  suburban  church,  to 
hear  a  farewell  mtuss,  and  then  set  forth,  singing  a 
sacred  hymn,  some  taking  the  road  to  the  College 
of  Goldberg,  in  Silesia,  and  others  going  on  to  the 
newlj'-erected  University  of  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia. 
The  first-named  school  was  under  tlie  direction  of 
Frankendorf,  one  of  the  most  enunent  of  Melanc- 
thou's  pupils;  Konigsberg,  a  creation  of  Albert, 
Duke  of  Prussia,  was  already  fulfilling  its  founder's 
intention,  which  was  the  difiusion  of  scriptural 
knowledge.  In  both  seminaries  the  jii'edominating 
influences  were  Protestant.  The  consequence  was 
that  almost  all  these  students  returned  to  their 
homes  imbued  with  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  s]iread  it  in  Poland. 

So  stood  the  movement  when  Sigismund  Augustus 
ascended  the  throne  in  1548.  Protestant  truth  was 
widely  spread  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the 
towns  of  Polish  Piiissia,  wliei-e  many  Germans  re- 
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Bided,  the  Reformation  was  received  in  its  Lutheran 
exjjressiou ;  in  the  rest  of  Poland  it  wa-s  embraced 
in  its  Calvinistic  form.  Many  powerful  nobles  had 
abandoned  Romanism ;  numbers  of  priests  taught 
the  Protestant  faith  ;  but,  as  yet,  there  existed  no 
organisation — no  Church.  This  came  at  a  later 
period. 

The  jmesthood  had  a.s  yet  erected  no  stake.  They 
thought  to  stem  the  torrent  by  violent  denuncia- 
tions, thundered  from  the  pulpit,  or  sent  abroad 
over  the  kingdom  througli  the  press.  They  raised 
their  voices  to  the  loftiest  pitch,  but  the  ton-ent 
contimied  to  flow  bi-oader  and  deeper  every  day. 
They  now  began  to  make  trial  of  coercive  measures. 
Nicholaus  Olesnicki,  Lord  of  Pinczov,  ejecting  the 
images  from  a  church  on  his  estates,  established 
Protestant  worehip  in  it  according  to  the  forms  of 
Geneva.  This  was  the  fii-st  oi)en  attack  on  the 
ancient  order  of  tlungs,  and  Olesnicki  was  sum- 
moned before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  Cracow. 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  but  the  crowd  of  friends 
and  retainers  who  accompanied  him  was  such  that 
the  court  was  terrified,  and  dared  not  open  its 
sittings.  The  clergy  had  taken  a  fii-st  step,  but  had 
lost  ground  thereby. 

The  next  move  was  to  convoke  a  Synod  (1552) 
at  Piotrkow.  At  that  Convocation,  the  afterwards 
colebi-ated  Cardinal  Hosius  produced  a  summary 
of  the  Roman  faith,  which  he  proposed  all  priests 
and  all  of  senatorial  and  equestrian  degi'ee  should 
be  made  to  subscribe.  Besides  the  fundamental  doc- 
tiines  of  Romanism,  this  creed  of  Hosius  made  the 
subscriber  express  his  belief  in  purgatory,  in  the 
worship  of  saints  and  images,  in  the  eflicacy  of 
holy  water,  of  fasts,  and  similar  rites.'  The  sugges- 
tion of  Hosius  w-as  adopted ;  all  jn-iests  were 
ordered  to  subscribe  this  test,  and  the  king  wa.s 
petitioned  to  exact  subscription  to  it  from  all  the 
oiHcere  of  his  Government,  and  all  the  nobles  of 
his  realm.  The  Sj-nod  further  resolved  to  set  on 
foot  a  vigorous  war  against  heres}',  to  support 
which  a  tax  was  to  be  levied  on  the  clergy.  It  was 
sought  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  the  king  by 
oflcring  him  the  confiscated  projierty  of  all  con- 
demned heretics.-  It  seemed  as  if  Poland  was 
about  to  be  lighted  up  with  martyi'-piles. 

A  begimiing  was  made  with  Nicholaus,  Rector  of 
Kurow.  This  good  man  began  in  1550  to  preach 
the  doctiine  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  to  give  the 
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Communion  in  both  kinds  to  his  parishioners.  Fop 
these  offences  he  was  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  where  he  courageously  defended  himself. 
He  was  afterwards  throwTi  into  a  dungeon,  and 
deprived  of  life,  but  whether  by  stai-\-ation,  by 
poison,  or  by  methods  more  violent  still,  cannot 
now  be  known.  One  victim  had  been  offered  to 
the  insulted  majesty  of  Rome  in  Poland.  Con- 
temporaiy  chroniclers  speak  of  others  who  were 
immolated  to  the  intolerant  genius  of  the  Papacy, 
but  their  execution  took  place,  not  in  ojien  day,  but 
in  the  secresy  of  the  cell,  or  in  the  darkness  of  the 
prison. 

The  next  move  of  the  priests  landed  them  in 
open  conflict  with  the  popular  sentiment  and  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  nation.  No  country  in 
Europe  enjoyed  at  that  hour  a  gi-eater  degi-ee  of 
liberty  than  did  Poland.  The  to\vns,  many  of 
which  were  flourishing,  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  thus  each  city,  a-s  regarded  its  internal 
afiaii-s,  was  a  little  republic.  The  nobles,  who 
formed  a  tenth  of  the  population,  were  a  jjeculiar 
and  privileged  class.  Some  of  them  were  owTiere 
of  vast  -tlomains,  inhabited  castles,  and  lived  in 
great  magnificence.  Othei-s  of  them  tilled  their 
owai  lands ;  but  all  of  them,  grandee  and  husband- 
man alike,  wei-e  equal  before  the  law,  and  neither 
their  pei-sons  nor  property  could  be  disposed  of,  save 
by  the  Diet.  The  king  himself  was  subject  to  the 
law.  "We  find  the  eloquent  but  vex-satile  Oricho^dus, 
who  now  thundered  against  the  Po])e,  and  now 
threw  himself  prostx-ate  before  him,  saying  in  one 
of  his  philippics,  "  Yoiu'  Romans  bow  theii-  knees 
before  the  crowd  of  your  menials ;  thej'  bear  on 
their  necks  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Roman 
scribes ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  vdih  us,  where 
the  law  rules  even  the  thi-oue."  The  free  consti- 
tution of  the  coimtry  was  a  shield  to  its  Protes- 
tantism, as  the  clergy  had  now  occasion  to  exjierience. 
Stanislav  Stadnicki,  a  nobleman  of  large  estates 
and  great  influence,  having  embraced  the  Reformed 
opinions,  established  the  Protestant  worehip  accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  forms  of  Geneva  on  his  dom;iins.  He 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  liis  conduct  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  bishop.  Stadnicki  replied  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  justify  both  his  opinions 
and  his  acts.  Tlie  court,  however,  had  no  wish  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  in  behalf  of  his  faith, 
and  condemned  him,  by  default,  to  c'lvH  death  and 
loss  of  jiroperty.  Had  the  clergy  wished  to  raise  a 
flame  all  over  the  kingdom,  they  could  have  done 
nothing  more  fitted  to  gain  then-  end.  Stadnicki 
a,sfiembled  his  fellow-nobles  and  told  them  what  the 
pri(>sts  had  done.  The  Polish  grandees  had  ever 
been  jealous  of  the  throne,  but  here  was  an  eccle- 
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siastical  body,  acting  under  an  in-esponsible  foreign 
chief,  assuming  a  power  which  the  king  had  ne\er 
ventured  to  exerciae,  disposing  of  the   lives  and 


properties  of  the  nobles  without  reference  to  any 
will  or  any  tribunal  save  their  own.  The  idea  wa3 
not   to   be   endured.     There   rung   a   loud  outciy 
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against  ecclesiastical  tyi-auny  all  thiougliout  Poland; 
and  the  indignation  was  brought  to  a  height  by 
numerous  apprehensions,  at  that  same  time,  at  the 
instance  of  the  bishops,  of  influential  persons — 
among  othei-s,  priests  of  blameless  life,  who  had 
oHended  against  the  law  of  clericiil  celibacy,  and 
whom  tlie  Roman  clergy  sought  to  put  to  death, 
Ijut  could  not,  simply  from  the  circiuastance  that 
they  could  find  no  magistrate  willing  to  execute 
their  sentences. 

At  thLs  juncture  it  happened  tliat  the  National 
Diet  (1552)  assembled.  Unmistakable  signs  were 
apparent  at  its  oi)ening  of  the  strong  anti-Papal 
feeling  that  animated  many  of  its  membei-s.  As 
usual,  its  sessions  were  inaugurated  by  the  solemn 
performance  of  high  mass.  The  king  in  his  robes 
wiis  present,  and  with  him  were  the  ministers  of 
his  council,  the  officere  of  liis  household,  and  the 
generals  of  his  anuy,  bearing  tlie  symbols  of  tlaeir 
office,  and  wearing  the  stars  and  insignia  of  theii- 
rank ;  and  there,  too,  were  the  senatora  of  the 
Upper  Chamber,  and  the  membei-s  of  the  Lower 
House.  All  that  could  be  done  bj'  chants  and 
incense,  by  splendid  vestments  and  priestly  xites,  to 
make  the  serWce  impressive,  and  revive  the  decaj'- 
ing  veneration  of  the  worshippers  for  the  Roman 
Church,  was  done.  The  great  words  which  effect 
the  prodigy  of  transubstantiation  had  been  spoken ; 
the  trumpet  blared,  and  the  clang  of  groimded  arms 
rung  tlu-ough  the  buUding.  The  Host  was  being 
elevated,  and  the  king  and  his  court  fell  on  then- 
knees ;  but  many  of  the  deputies,  instead  of  pros- 
trating themselves,  stood  erect  and  turned  away 
their  ftices.  Raphael  LeszczjTiski,  a  nobleman  of 
high  character  and  great  possessions,  expresse<l  his 
tlissent  from  Rome's  great  m3'stery  in  manner  even 
more  marked  :  he  wore  his  hat  all  through  the 
performance.  The  priests  saw,  but  dared  not  re- 
prove, this  contempt  of  their  rites.' 

The  auguries  with  which  the  Diet  had  opened 
did  not  fail  of  finding  ample  fulfilment  in  its  sub- 
sequent proceedings.  The  assembly  chose  as  its 
president  Leszczynski — the  nobleman  who  had 
remained  tH^covered  during  mass,  and  wlio  had 
previously  resigned  his  senatoi-ial  dignity  in  oi-der 

'  Krasmski,  Hist.  lie/orm.  Poland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  ISC— 188. 


to  become  a  member  of  the  Lower  House.'  Tlie 
Diet  immediately  took  into  consideration  the  juris- 
diction wielded  by  the  bishops.  The  question  put 
in  debate  was  this — Is  such  jurisdiction,  cairying 
civil  effects,  compatible  witii  the  rights  of  the 
crown  and  the  freedom  of  the  nation  i  The  Diet 
decided  that  it  was  con.sistent  with  neither  the  pi-e- 
ro^atives  of  the  sovereign  nor  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  resolved  to  abolish  it,  so  far  as  it  had 
force  in  law.  King  Sigismund  AugiLstiLS  thought 
it  very  possible  that  if  he  were  himself  to  mediate 
in  the  matter  he  woidd,  at  least,  succeed  m  softening 
the  fall  of  the  bishops,  if  only  he  could  persuade 
them  to  make  certain  conce.ssidns.  But  he  was 
mistaken  :  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  v.-ere  i)er- 
vei-se,  and  i-esolutely  refused  to  yield  one  iota  of 
of  theu-  powei-s.  Thereupon  the  Diet  issued  its 
decree,  which  the  king  ratified,  tliat  the  clergy 
should  retain  the  power  of  judging  of  heresy,  but 
have  no  power  of  inflicting  civil  or  criminal  piuiish- 
ment  on  the  condemned.  Their  spiiitual  sentences 
were  henceforward  to  carry  no  temporal  effects 
whatever.  The  Diet  of  1552  may  be  regarded  as 
the  epoch  of  the  downfall  of  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
dominancy in  Poland,  and  of  the  establishment  in 
that  countiy  of  the  liberty  of  all  religiotis  confes- 
sions.'' 

The  anger  of  the  bishops  was  inflamed  to  the 
utmost.  They  entered  theii-  solemn  protest  ag-ainst 
the  enactment  of  the  Diet.  The  mitre  was  shorn 
of  half  its  sjilendour,  and  the  crozier  of  more  than 
half  its  power,  by  being  disjoined  from  the  swoixL 
They  left  the  Semite-hall  in  a  body,  and  threatened 
to  resign  their  senatorial  dignities.  The  Diet 
heard  then-  thre;its  unmoved,  and  as  it  made  not 
the  slightest  eftort  either  to  prevent  their  departiu'e 
or  to  recall  them  after  they  were  gone,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  went  on  ^^'ith  its  business  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occiuxed,  the  bishops  returned  and 
took  their  seats  of  their  own  accord. 


•  Tliis  nobleman  was  the  descendant  of  that  Wenees- 
laus  of  Leszna  who  defended  John  Huss  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  He  had  adopted  for  his  motto,  Malo  pen- 
culosam  Uberlatem  quam  tutxtm  servitium  —  "Better  the 
dangers  of  liberty  than  the  safeguards  of  slavery." 

'  Vide  Krasinski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  188, 
189,  where  the  original  Polish  authorities  ai-e  cited. 
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We  see  the  movemeut  marckiiig  on,  but  we  can  see 
no  one  leader  going  before  it.  The  place  filled  by 
Luther  in  Germany,  by  Cahin  in.  Geneva,  and  by 
men  not  dissimilarly  endowed  in  other  countries,  is 
vacant  in  the  Reformation  of  Poland.  Here  it  is  a 
Waldensian  missionary  or  refugee  who  is  quietly 
sowing  the  good  seed  which  he  has  dra-\vu  from  the 
gamer  of  some  manuscript  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  there  it  is  a  little  band  of  Bohemian 
brethren,  who  have  preserved  tlie  traditions  of  John 
Huss,  and  are  trying  to  j^lant  them  in  tliis  new  soil. 
Here  it  is  a  university  doctor  who  is  expounding 
the  writings  of  Wicliffe  to  his  pupils,  and  there  it  is 
a  Polish  youth  who  has  just  returned  from  Wittem- 
berg,  and  is  anxious  to  communicate  to  his  country- 
men the  knowledge  which  he  has  there  learned,  and 
wliich  has  been  so  sweet  and  refreshing  to  himself. 
Nevertheless,  although  amid  all  these  labourere  we 
can  discover  no  one  who  firet  gathers  all  the  forces 
of  the  new  life  into  himself,  and  again  sends  them 
forth  over  the  land,  we  yet  behold  tlie  darkness 
vanishing  on  every  side.  Poland's  Reformation  is 
not  a  sunrise,  but  a  daybi-eak  :  the  first  dim  streaks 
are  succeeded  by  others  less  doubtful ;  these  are 
followed  by  brighter  .shades  still ;  till  at  last  some- 
thing like  the  clearness  of  day  illuminates  its  sky. 
Tlie  trutli  has  visited  some  nobleman,  as  the  light 
will  strike  on  some  tall  mountain  at  the  morning 
hour,  and  straightway  his  retainei-s  and  tenantry 
begin  to  woi'sliip  as  then-  chief  worships  ;  or  some 
cathedral  abbot  or  city  priest  ha.s  embraced  the 
Gospel,  and  their  flocks  follow  in  the  .stejw  of 
their  shejiherd,  and  find  in  the  doctrine  of  a  free 
salvation  a  peace  of  soul  which  they  never  expe- 
rienced amid  the  burdensome  rites  and  meritorious 
services  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  arc  no 
combats ;  no  stakes ;  no  mighty  hindrances  to 
Ije  vanrjuished  ;  Poland  seems  destined  to  enter 
without   stniggle  or  bloodshed   into  possession    of 


that  precious   inlieritance  which  other  nations  are 
content  to  buy  with  a  gi-eat  price. 

But  although  there  is  no  one  who,  in  intellectual 
and  sj)ii'itual  statiu'e,  towers  so  far  above  the  other 
workers  in  Poland  as  to  be  styled  its  Reformer 
there  are  three  names  connected  with  the  history 
of  Protestantism  in  that  country  so  outstanding  as 
not  to  be  passed  without  mention.  The  first  is 
that  of  King  Sigismund  Augustus.  Tolerant,  ac- 
complishetl,  and  pure  in  Hfe,  this  monarch  had 
read  the  Institutes,  and  was  a  correspondent  of 
Calvin,  who  sought  to  inflame  him  with  the  ardour 
of  making  his  name  and  reign  glorious  by  labouring 
to  eflect  the  Reformation  of  his  dominions.  Sigis- 
mund Augustus  was  favourably  disposed  toward 
the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  and  he  had  nothing 
of  that  abhorrence  of  heresy  and  terror  of  revolu- 
tion which  made  the  kings  of  France  drive  the 
Gospel  from  their  realm  with  fire  and  sword  ;  but 
he  vacillated,  and  could  never  make  up  his  mind 
between  Rome  and  the  Reformation.  The  Polish 
king  would  fain  have  seen  an  adjustment  of  the 
diflerences  that  divided  his  siibjects  into  two  great 
parties,  and  the  dissensions  quieted  that  agitated 
his  kingdom,  but  he  feared  to  take  the  only  eflectual 
steps  that  could  lead  to  that  end.  He  was  sur- 
rounded constantly  with  Protestants,  who  cherished 
the  hope  that  he  would  yet  abandon  Rome,  and 
declai-e  himself  openly  in  favour  of  Protestantism, 
but  lie  always  drew  back  when  the  moment  came 
for  deciding.  "We  have  seen  him,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Diet  of  1.5.52,  pluck  the  sword  of  persecu- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  bishops  ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  go  still  further,  and  make  trial  of  any 
means  that  promised  to  amend  the  administration 
and  reform  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Roman  Church. 
He  was  exceedingly  fii\ourable  to  a  project  much 
talked  of  in  his  reign — namely,  that  of  convoking  a 
National  Synod  for  reforming  tlie  Church  on  the 
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hasis  of  Holy  Scripture.  Tlie  necessity  of  such  an 
assembly  had  been  mooted  iu  the  Diet  of  1552  ;  it 
■was  revived  in  the  Diet  of  1555,  and  more  earnestly 
pressed  on  the  king,  and  thus  contemporaneously 
■with  the  abdication  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  by 
Charles  V.,  and  tlie  yet  \infinLshed  sittings  of  the 
great  Council  of  Trent,  the  probability  was  that 
Christendom  woidd  behold  a  tnily  CEcumenical 
Council  assemble  in  Poland,  and  put  the  topstone 
upon  the  Reformation  of  its  Church  and  kingdom. 
The  projected  Polish  assembly,  over  ■«'hich  it  ■was 
proposed  that  King  Sigismund  Augustus  should 
preside,  was  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
the  religious  bodies  in  the  kingdom — Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  Bohemians — who  were  to  meet  and 
deliberate  on  a  pei-fect  equality  with  the  Eoman 
clergy.  Nor  was  the  constituency  of  this  Synod  to 
be  confined  to  Poland  ;  other  Churches  and  lands 
were  to  be  represented  in  it  All  the  living  Re- 
formers of  note  were  to  be  in\'ited  to  it ;  and, 
among  others,  it  was  to  include  the  gi-eat  names 
of  Calvin  and  Beza,  of  Melancthon  and  Vergerius. 
But  this  Synod  was  never  to  meet.  The  clergy 
of  Rome,  knowing  that  tottering  fabrics  can  stand 
only  in  a  calm  air,  and  that  their  Church  was  in  a 
too  shattered  condition  to  survive  the  shock  of  free 
discussion  conducted  by  such  powerful  antagonists, 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Synod's 
meeting.  Nor  was  the  king  very  zealous  in  the 
affair.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Sigismund  Augustus 
was  ever  brought  to  test  the  two  creeds  by  the 
gi'eat  question  which  of  the  twain  was  able  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  his  soul's  salvation ;  and  so, 
with  convictions  feeble  and  ill-tlefined,  his  purjx)se 
touching  the  i-eform  of  the  Church  never  ripened 
into  act. 

The  second  name  is  that  of  no  vacillating  man 
— we  have  met  it  before — it  is  that  of  John 
Aliisco.  John  Alaseo,  born  in  the  last  year  save 
one  of  the  fifteenth  century,'  was  sprung  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  in  Poland.  Destined 
for  the  Church,  he  received  the  best  education 
which  the  schools  of  his  native  land  could  bestow, 
and  he  afterwards  visited  Germauy,  France,  Italj-, 
and  Belgium  in  oixler  to  enlarge  and  perfect  his 
studies.  At  the  University  of  Louvain,  renowned 
for  the  purity  of  its  orthotloxy,  and  whither  he 
I'esorted,  probably  at  the  recommendation  of  his 
imcle,  who  was  Primate  of  Pohmd,  lie  contracted  a 
close  friendship  ■with  Albert  Hardenberg.-  After  a 
short  stay  at  Louvain,  finding  the  air  murky  with 


'  Oerdesius,  Hist.  Seform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  146. 

-  Ibid.  This  is  the  date  (1523)  of  their  friendship  as 
given  by  Gerdesius;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  ■whether  it 
began  so  early. 


schola-sticism,  he  tui-ned  his  steps  in  the  dii-ection 
of  Switzerland,  and  aniving  at  Zurich,  lie  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Z^^'ingle.  "  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures," said  the  Reformer  of  Zurich  to  the  young 
Polish  nobleman.  Alaseo  turned  to  that  gi-eat  light, 
and  from  that  moment  he  began  to  be  delivered 
from  the  darkness  which  had  till  then  encompa.ssed 
him.  Quitting  Zurich  and  crossing  the  Jura,  he 
entered  Basle,  and  presented  himself  before  Erasmus. 
This  great  master  of  the  schools  was  net  slow  to 
discover  the  refined  gi-ace,  the  beautifid  genius,  and 
the  many  and  gi-eat  acquirements  of  the  stranger 
who  had  sought  his  acquaintance.  Erasmus  was 
charmed  with  the  young  Pole,  and  Alaseo  on  his 
part  was  equally  enamoured  of  Erasmus.  Of  all 
then  li^-ing,  Er;ismus,  if  not  the  man  of  highest 
genius,  was  the  man  of  highest  cultui-e,  and  doubt- 
less the  young  scholar  caught  the  touch  of  a  yet 
gi'eater  sua\^ity  from  this  j'rince  of  letters,  aa 
Erasmus,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  liis  friendship,  con- 
fesses that  he  had  gi'own  young  again  in  the  society 
of  Alaseo.  The  Pole  lived  about  a  year  (1525) 
under  the  roof,^  but  not  at  the  cost  of  the  great 
scholar  ;  for  his  disposition  being  as  generous  as 
liis  means  were  ample,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
expenses  of  housekeeping ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
ministered,  ■with  equal  libei-ality  and  delicacy,  to 
the  wants  of  his  illustrious  host.  He  purchased 
his  library  for  300  golden  crowns,  lea\-ing  to 
Erasmus  the  use  of  it  during  his  life-time.*  He 
fonned  a  friendship  with  other  eminent  men  then 
living  at  Basle  ;  in  particular,  ■with  (Ecolampadiiis 
and  Pellicanus,  the  latter  of  whom  initiated  him 
into  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

His  uncle,  the  primate,  heaiing  that  his  nephew 
had  fallen  into  "  bad  company,"  recalled  him  by 
urgent  letters  to  Poland.  It  cost  Alaseo  a  pang 
to  tear  himself  from  liis  friends  in  Basle.  He 
canied  back  to  his  native  land  a  heart  estranged 
from  Rome,  but  he  did  not  dissever  himself  from 
her  communion,  nor  as  yet  did  he  feel  the  necessity 
of  doing  so  ;  he  had  tested  her  doctrines  by  the 
intellect  only,  not  by  the  conscience.  He  was 
received  at  court,  where  his  youth,  the  refinement 
of  his  manners,  and  the  brilliance  of  his  fcilenta 
made  him  a  favourite.  The  pomps  and  gaieties 
amid  which  he  now  lived  weakened,  but  did  not 
wholly  efface,  the  impressions  made  uix)n  him  at 
Zurich  and  Basle.  Destined  for  the  highest  offices 
in  the  Church  of  Poland,  his  uncle  demanded  that 
he  should  purge  himself  by  oath  from  the  suspicions 


'  "Is  in  iisdem  cum  Erasmo  sedibus  viierat  Basilese." 
(Gerdesius,  vol.  iii.,  p.  146.) 
■•  Krasinski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  i.,  p.  247. 
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of  heresy  wliicli  had  hung  about  him  evei"  since  his 
return  from  Switzerland.  Alasco  complied.  The 
docimient  signed  by  him  is  dated  in  1526,  and  in  it 
Alasco  promises  not  to  embrace  doctrines  foreign 
to  those  of  the  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  and  to 
submit  ill  all  lawful  and  honest  things  to  the 
authoiity  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  Papal  See. 
"This  I  swear,  so  help  me,  God,  and  his  holy 
Gospel."' 

This  fall  was  meant  to  be  the  fii-st  step  towards 
the  primacy.  Ecclesiastical  dignities  began  now 
to  be  showered  upon  him,  but  the  duties  which 
these  imposed,  by  bringing  him  into  close  contact 
with  clerical  men,  disclosed  to  liim  more  and  more 
eveiy  day  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy,  and  the 
need  of  a  radical  reform  of  the  Church.  He  re- 
sumed liis  readings  in  the  Bible,  and  renewed  his 
coiTespondence  with  the  Reformers.  His  spiritual 
life  revived,  and  he  began  now  to  try  Rome  by  the 
only  infallible  touch-stone — "  Can  I,  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  works  she  prescribes,  obtain  peace 
of  conscience,  and  make  myself  holy  iia  the  sight 
of  God!"  Alasco  was  constrained  to  confess  that 
lie  never  should.  He  must  therefore,  at  whatever 
cost,  separate  himself  from  her.  At  thLs  moment 
two  mitres — that  of  Wesprim  in  Hungary,  and  that 
of  C'ujavia  in  Poland — were  placed  at  his  accept- 
ance.- The  latter  mitre  opened  his  way  to  the 
pi-imacy  in  Poland.  On  the  one  side  were  two 
kings  proffering  him  golden  dignitie.s,  on  the  other 
was  the  Gospel,  with  its  losses  and  afflictions. 
Which  shall  he  choose  1  "  God,  in  Iiis  goodness," 
said  he,  writing  to  Pellicanus,  "  has  brought  me  to 
myself."  He  went  straight  to  the  king,  and 
frankly  and  boldly  avowing  his  con^dctions,  de- 
clined the  Bishopric  of  C'ujavia. 

Poland  was  no  place  for  Alasco  after  such  an 
avowal.  He  left  his  native  land  in  1.536,  imcei-tain 
in  what  country  he  should  sjiend  what  might  yet 
remain  to  him  of  life,  which  was  now  wholly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Sigis- 
mimd,  who  knew  his  worth,  would  most  willingly 
have  retained  Alasco  the  Romanist,  but  perhaps 
ho  was  not  .soiiy  to  see  Alasco  the  Protestant  leave 
his  dominions.  The  Protestant  princes,  to  whom 
his  illustrious  birth  and  gi-eat  parts  had  made  him 
known,  vied  with  each  other  to  secure  his  services. 
The  Countess  Regent  of  East  Friesland,  where  the 
Ileformatiou  had  been  commenced  in  1.528,  urged 
him  to  come  and  complete  the  work  by  assuming 
the  sujierintendence  of  the  churches  of  that  jiro- 
vince.     After  long  deliberation  he  went,  but  the 


'  Alasco,  Opp.,vo\.  ii.,  p.  iVlS  —apud  D'Aubigne,  vii.  51C. 
'  GerdesiuB,  Hist.  Reform.,  voL  iii.,  p.  147. 


task  was  a  difficult  one.  The  country  had  become 
the  battle-ground  of  the  sectaries.  All  things  were 
in  confusion  ;  the  churches  were  full  of  images,  and 
the  woi-ship  abounded  in  mummerias  ;  the  people 
were  i-ude  in  mamiers,  and  many  of  the  nobles 
dissolute  in  life ;  one  less  resolute  might  have  been 
dismayed,  and  retii-ed. 

Alasco  made  a  commencement.  His  quiet, 
yet  pei-severing,  and  powerful  touch  was  telling. 
Straightway  a  tempest  arose  around  him.  The 
wi-angling  sectaries  on  the  one  side,  and  the  monks 
on  the  other,  united  in  assailing  the  man  in  whom 
both  recognised  a  common  foe.  Accusations  were 
carried  to  the  court  at  Brussels  against  him,  and 
soon  there  came  an  imperial  order  to  expel  "  the 
lire-brand"  from  Friesland.  "  Dost  thou  hear  the 
gi-owl  of  the  thunder^"'  said  Alasco,  waiting  to 
liis  friends ;  he  ex2)ected  that  the  bolt  would 
foUow.  Anna,  the  sovereign  jM-incess  of  the  king- 
dom, terrified  at  the  threat  of  the  emperor,  began 
to  cool  iu  her  zeal  toward  the  sujjerintendent  and 
his  work;  but  in  proportion  as  the  clouds  gi-ew 
black  and  danger  menaced,  the  courage  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  Reformer  waxed  strong.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  princess  (1543),  in  w-hich  he  deemed 
it  "  bettC'r  to  be  unpolite  than  to  be  mifaithful," 
warning  her  that  should  she  "  take  her  hand  from 
the  jilough"  .she  would  have  to  "give  account  to 
the  eternal  Judge."  "  I  am  only  a  foreigner,"  he 
added,  "burdened  with  a  family,''  and  having  no 
home.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  be  friends  with  all, 
but  ....  as  fi\r  as  to  the  altar.  This  barrier  I 
cannot  pass,  even  if  I  had  to  reduce  my  family  to 
beggary."^ 

This  noble  ajipeal  brought  tlie  princess  once  more 
to  the  side  of  Alasco,  not  again  to  withdraw  her 
support  from  one  whom  she  had  found  so  devoted 
and  so  courageous.  Piiulent,  yet  resolute,  Al.asco 
went  on  steadily  in  his  work.  Gradually  the  rem- 
nants of  Romanism  were  weeded  out ;  gradually 
the  images  disappeared  from  the  temples ;  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  were  reformed 
on  the  Genevan  model ;  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  established  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin;"  and,  as  regarded  the  monks, 
they  were  permitted  to  occupy  their  convents  in 
peace,  but  were  forbidden  the  public  ]ici'forniaiice 
of  their  wor.ship.  Not  liking  tliis  restraint,  the 
Fathers  quietly  -ttathdrew  from  the  kingdom.  In 
six  yeai-s  John  Alasco  had  comjiloted  the  Refonnation 

•■'  Alasco,  0pp.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  558. 

'  In  1540,  Alasco  had  maiTiod  at  Main?.,  to  put  an  iii- 
Biu-nionntablo  barrier  between  himself  and  Rome. 
•'■  Alasco,  0pp.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5G0. 
"  Gordcsius,  Hiat.  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  148. 
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of  the  Church  of  East  Friesland.  It  was  a  gi-eat 
service.  He  had  prepared  an  asyhim  for  the 
Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  diu-ing  the  evil 
days  that  were  about  to  come  upon  them,  and  he 
lad  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the  appearance  of 
William  of  Orange. 

The  Church  order  established  by  Alasco  in 
Friesland  was  that  of  Geneva.  This  awoke  against 
Mm  the  hostility  of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  that  creed  continuing  to  multiply  in 
Friesland,  the  troubles  of  Alasco  multiplied  along 
with  them.  He  resigned  the  general  direction 
of  ecclesiastical  affaii's,  wliich  he  had  exercised  as 
superintendent,  and  limited  his  sphere  of  action  to 
the  ministry  of  the  single  congi-egation  of  Emden, 
the  capital  of  the  comitry. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  John  Alasco  was 
to  be  removed  to  another  sphere.  A  pressing  letter 
now  reached  him  from  Archbisliop  Cranmer,  in- 
viting him  to  take  part,  along  ^\'ith  other  distin- 
guished Continental  Reformers,  in  completing  the 
Reformation  of  the  Chui-ch  of  England.'  The 
Polish  Reformer  accepted  the  invitation,  and  tra- 
versing Brabant  and  Flanders  in  disguise,  he 
airived  in  London  in  September,  1548.  A  six 
months'  residence  with  Cranmer  at  Lambeth  satis- 
fied him  that  the  archbishop's  views  and  his  own, 
touching  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  entii-ely 
coincided;  and  an  intimate  friendship  sprang  up 
lietween  the  two,  which  bore  good  fruits  for  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  in  England,  where  Alasco's 
noble  chai'acter  and  great  learning  soon  won  him 
high  esteem.  After  a  short  visit  to  Friesland,  in 
1549,  he  returned  to  Enghmd,  and  was  nominated 
by  Edward  VI.,  in  1550,  Superintendent  of  the 
German,  French,  and  Italian  congi-egations  erected 
in  London,  numbering  between  3,000  and  4,000 
persons,  and  which  Cranmer  hoped  would  yet  prove 
a  seed  of  Reformation  in  the  various  countries  from 
which  jiersecution  had  driven  them,-  and  would  also 
excite  the  Church  of  England  to  piu-sue  the  patli  of 
Protestantism.  And  so,  doubtless,  it  would  have 
been,  had  not  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  ac- 


'  Gerdesius,  HUt.  Reform.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  150. 

-  Strype,  Cranmer,  pp.  23-1 — 240.  The  young  king 
granted  him  letters  patent,  erecting  Alasco  and  the  other 
ministers  of  the  foreign  congregations  into  a  body  cor- 
porate. Tlie  affairs  of  each  congregation  were  managed 
by  a  minister,  ruling  elders  and  deacons.  The  oversight 
of  all  was  committed  to  Alasco  as  superintendent.  He 
had  greater  trouble  but  no  more  autliority  than  the 
others,  and  was  subject  equally  with  them  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.  Although  lie  allowed  no  superiority 
of  office  or  authority  to  superintendents,  he  considered 
tliat  they  were  of  Divine  appointment,  and  that  Peter 
held  this  rank  among  the  apostles.  {Vide  M'^Crie,  Life  oj 
JTnoi,  vol.  i.,  p.  407,  notes.) 
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cession  of  Mary  suddenly  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  afiaii-s  in  England.  The  Friesian  Reformer  and 
his  congregation  had  now  to  quit  oui'  shore.  They 
embai-ked  at  Gravesend  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1553,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  English  Pro- 
testants, who  crowded  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  on  bended  knees  supplicated  the  blessing  and 
protection  of  Heaven  on  the  wanderere. 

Setting  sail,  their  little  fleet  was  scattered  by 
a  storm,  and  the  vessel  which  bore  John  Alasco 
entered  the  Danish  harbour  of  Elsinore.  Clu-is- 
tian  III.  of  Denmark,  a  mild  and  pious  pi-iuce, 
received  Alasco  and  his  fellow-e.xiles  at  first  \vith 
great  kindness ;  but  soon  their  asylum  was  invaded 
by  Lutlieran  intolerance.  The  theologians  of  the 
court,  Westphal  and  Pomeranus  (BugenJiagen), 
poisoned  the  king's  mind  against  the  exiles,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  re-embark  at  an  inclement 
season,  and  traverse  tempestuous  seas  in  quest  of 
some  more  hospitable  shore."  This  sliameful  breach 
of  hospitality  was  afterwards  repeated  at  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  and  Rostock  ;  it  kindled  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Churches  of  Switzei'land,  and  it  drew 
from  Calvin  an  eloquent  letter  to  Alasco,  in  which 
he  gave  vent  not  only  to  his  deep  sympatliy  with 
him  and  his  companions  in  suffering,  but  also  to  his 
astoni.shment  "  that  the  barbarity  of  a  Christian 
people  should  exceed  even  the  sea  in  savageness."^ 

Dri\-en  hither  and  thither,  not  by  the  hatred  of 
Rome,  but  by  the  intolerance  of  brethren,  Gusta\-us 
Vasa,  the  reforming  monarch  of  Sweden,  gave  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  sliould 
they  choose  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Alasco, 
however,  thought  better  to  repair  to  Friesland,  the 
scene  of  his  former  labours ;  but  even  here  the 
Lutheran  spirit,  wliich  had  •  been  growing  in  his 
absence,    made    his    stay    unpleasant.  He    next 

sought  asylum  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where 
he  established  a  Church  for  the  Protestant  refugees 
from  Belgium.^  During  his  stay  at  Frankfort  he 
essayed  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Calvinistic  branches  of  tlie  Reformation. 
The  mischiefs  of  tliat  division  he  had  amply  expe- 
rienced in  his  own  person ;  but  its  noxious  influence 
was  felt  far  beyond  the  little  community  of  wliich 
ho  was  the  centre.  It  was  the  great  scandal  of 
Pi-otestantism ;  it  disfigured  it  with  dissensions 
and  hatreds,  and  divided  and  weakened  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  foe.  But  his  efforts  to  heal 
this  deplorable    and    scandalous    schism,    altliough 

3  Gerdesius,  vol.  iii.,  p.  151.  Krasinski,  Hist.  Reform. 
Poland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  264— 2C6. 

■•  Vide  Letter  of  Calvin  to  John  Alasco— Bonnet,  vol.  ii-, 
p.  432. 

'  Gerdesius,  vol.  iii.,  p.  151. 
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seconded  Ijy  the  Senate  of  Frankfoi-t  and  several 
Gemian  pi-uices,  were  in  vain.' 

He  never  lost  .sight  of  his  native  land  ;  in  all  his 
wanderings  he  cherished  the  hope  of  returning  to  it 
at  a  future  day,  and  aiding  in  the  Reformation  of  its 
Church  ;  and  now  (1555)  he  dedicated  to  Sigismimd 
Augustus  of  Poland  a  new  edition  of  an  accomit  he 
had  formerly  published  of  the  foreign  Churches  iii 
London  of  which  he  had  acted  as  superintendent. 
He  took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  explain  in 
full  his  own  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Reformation.  With  gi-eat  calmness  and  dignity,  but 
with  gi-eat  strength  of  argument,  he  maintained 
that  the  Scriptures  were  the  one  sole  basis  ©f  Re- 
foitaation ;  that  neither  from  tradition,  however 
venei-able,  nor  from  custom,  however  long  estab- 
lished, were  the  docti-ines  of  the  Church's  creed 
01'  the  order  of  lier  government  to  be  deduced ;  that 
neitlier  Councils  nor  Fathei-s  could  infallibly  deter- 
mine anythuig  ;  that  apostolic  practice,  a.s  recorded 
in  the  inspii'ed  canon — that  is  to  say,  the  Word 
of  Go<l — alone  posse.ssed  authority  in  this  matter, 
and  was  a  sure  guide.  He  also  took  the  liberty  of 
urging  on  the  king  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation 
of  the  Church  of  Poland,  "  of  which  a  prosperous 
beginning  had  already  been  made  by  the  gi'eatest 
and  best  part  of  the  nation;"  but  the  matter,  he 
ailded,  was  one  to  be  prosecuted  "  ^\-ith  judgment 
and  care,  .seeing  every  one  who  reasoned  against 
Rome  was  not  orthodox ; "  and  touching  the 
Eucharist — that  vexed  question,  and  in  Poland,  as 
elsewhere,  so  fertile  in  di^'isions — AJasco  stated 
"  that  doubtless  believei-s  received  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Communion,  but  by  the  lip 
of  the  soul,  for  there  was  neither  bodily  nor  per- 
sonal pi-esence  in  the  Eucharist." - 

It  is  j)robable  that  it  was  this  publication  that 
led  to  his  recall  to  Poland,  in  1556,  by  the  king  and 
nobles."  The  Roman  bishops  heriilded  his  coming 
with  a  shout  of  ten-or  and  ^^^•ath.  '-Tlie  'butcher'* 
of  the  Church  has  entered  Poland!"  they  cried. 
"  Driven  out  of  every  land,  he  returns  to  that  one 
that  gave  him  bu-th,  to  afflict  it  with  troubles  and 
commotions.  He  is  collecting  troops  to  wage  war 
against  the  king,  root  out  the  Churches,  and  spread 
riot  and  bloodshed  over  the  kingdom."  This  clamour 
had  all  the  effect  on  the  royal  mind  which  it  de- 
served to  have — that  is,  none  at  all.  ^ 

Alasco,   soon   after  his   return,   was   appointed 


'  Ki-asinsW,  Slavonia,  pp.  214,  215. 

=  Ki-asinski,  Slavonia,  p.  217;  and  Hist.  Reform.  Polan.l, 
Tol.  i.,  pp.  272,  273. 
^  Oordesius,  vol.  iii.,  p.  151. 
*  "  Oamifex." 
'  Krasinski,  Sfarom'a,  pp.  217,  218. 


superintendent  of  all  the  Refonried  Churches  of 
Little  Poland."  HLs  long-cherLshed  object  seemed 
now  within  his  reach.  That  wa.s  not  the  tiai-a 
of  the  primacy — for,  if  so,  he  needed  not  have 
become  the  exile  ;  his  ambition  was  to  make  the 
Chui-ch  of  Poland  one  of  the  brightest  lights  in 
the  galaxy  of  the  Refonnation-  He  had  anived 
at  his  great  task  with  fully-ripened  powers.  Of 
illustrious  bii'th,  and  of  yet  more  illustrious  learning 
and  piety,  he  was  nevertheless,  from  remembrance 
of  his  fall,  humble  as  a  child.  Presiding  over 
the  Churches  of  more  than  half  the  kingdom.  Pro- 
testantism, under  his  fostering  care,  waxed  stronger 
eveiy  day.  He  held  Synods.  He  actively  a.ssLsted 
in  the  translation  of  the  first  Protestant  Bible  in 
Poland,  that  he  might  give  his  countrymen  direct 
access  to  the  fountain  of  tnith.  He  laboured 
unweariedly  in  the  cause  of  union.  He  had  espe- 
cially at  heart  the  healing  of  the  great  breach 
between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Refonned — the  sore 
through  which  so  much  of  the  vital  force  of  Pro- 
testantism was  ebbing  away.  The  final  goal  which 
he  kept  ever  in  eye,  and  at  which  he  hoped  one 
day  to  aiiive,  was  the  erection  of  a  national  Church, 
Reformed  in  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  constituted  in  government  as  similarly 
to  the  Chm-clies  over  which  he  had  presided  in 
London  as  the  circumstances  of  Poland  would  allow. 
Besides  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  hiei-archj-, 
which  was  to  be  looked  for,  the  Refoiiner  found 
two  main  hindrances  ob.strueting  his  path.  The 
fii-st  was  the  gi-owth  of  anti-Trinitarian  doctrine.s, 
fii'st  broached,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  secret 
society  of  Cracow,  and  which  continued  to  spread 
widely  among  the  Churches  supeiintended  by 
Alasco,  in  spite  of  the  polemical  war  he  constantly 
maintamed  against  them.  The  second  was  the 
vacillation  of  King  Sigismund  Augustus.  Alasco 
urged  the  convocation  of  a  National  Synod,  in  order 
to  the  more  sjjeedy  and  tuiivei-sal  Refoiination  of 
the  Polish  Church.  But  the  king  he.sitateii  Mean- 
while Rome,  seeing  in  the  measures  on  foot,  and 
more  especially  in  the  projected  Synod,  the  impend- 
ing overthrow  of  her  power  in  Poland,  dispatchetl 
Lipjx>mani.  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Vatican  diplo- 
matists, with  a  promise,  sealed  ^vith  the  Fisherman's 
ring,  of  a  General  Council,  wliich  shoiild  refoim  the 
Church  and  restore  her  unity.  What  need,  then, 
for  a  National  Council  ?     The  Pope  would  do,  and 

«  PoLand  was  divided  politically  into  Great  and  Little 
PoLand.  The  fii-st  comprehended  the  western  p.orts,  and 
being  the  original  seat  of  the  Polish  power,  was  called 
Great  Poland,  .although  actn.ally  less  than  the  second 
division,  whicli  comprehended  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vinces, and  was  styled  Little  Poland. 
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■with  more  order  and  quiet,  what  the  Poles  wished 
to  have  done.  How  many  score  of  times  liad  this 
promise  been  made,  and  when  had  it  proved  aught 
save  a  delusion  and  a  snare  1  It  served,  however, 
as  an  excuse  to  the  king,  who  refused  to  convoke 
the  Synod  which  Alasco  so  much  desired  to  see 
assemble.  It  was  a  great  crisis.  Tlie  Reformation 
had  essayed  to  crown  her  work  in  Poland,  but  she 
was  hindered,  and  the  faliric  remained  unhnished  : 
a  melancholy  monument  of  the  egregious  error  of 
letting  slip  those  golden  opportunities  that  are 
given  to  nations,  which  "  they  that  are  wise " 
embrace,  but  they  that  are  void  of  wisdom  neg- 
lect, and  bewail  then-  folly  with  floods  of  teai-s  and 
torrents  of  blood  in  the  centuries  tliat  come  after. 
In  Januaiy,  1.560,  John  Alasco  died,  and  was 
buried  with  gi-eat  pomp  in  the  Church  of  Pintzov.' 
After  him  there  arose  in  Poland  no  Refoi-mer  of 
like  adaptability  and  power,  nor  did  the  nation 
ever  again  enjoy  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
T>lanting  its  liberties  on  a.  stable  foiuidation  by 
completing  its  Reformation." 

After  John  Alasco,  but  not  equal  to  liim,  arose 
Prince  Radziwill.  His  i-ank,  his  talents,  and  his 
zealous  laboure  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism  give 
him  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  Poland's 
Reformers.  Nicholas  Radziwill  was  sprung  of  a 
wealthy  family  of  Lithuania.  He  was  brotlier  to 
Barbara,  the  first  queen  of  Sigismund  Augustus, 
whose  unlimited  confidence  he  enjoyed.  Appointed 
amba.ssador  to  the  courts  of  Charles  V.  and  Fer- 
dinand I.,  the  grace  of  Ids  manners  and  the  cliaim 
of  hLs  discourse  so  attracted  tlie  regards  of  these 
monarchs,  that  he  received  from  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  dignity  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empu-e. 
At  the  same  time  he  so  acquitted  himself  in  the 
many  afiiiii-s  of  importance  in  which  he  w;is  em- 
ployed by  his  own  sovereign,  that  honours  and 
wealtli  flowed  upon  him  in  his  native  land.  He 
was  created  Chancellor  of  Lithuania,  and  Palatine 
of  Vilna.  Hitherto  politics  alone  had  engrossed 
him,  but  tlie  time  w;is  now  come  when  something 
nobler  tlian  the  pomp  of  courts,  and  the  prizes  of 
earthly  kingdoms,  was  to  occupy  his  thotights  and 
call  forth  his  energies.  Alwut  1.553  lie  was  bi-ought 
into  intercourse  Nvith  some  Bohemian  Protestants 
at  Prague,  who  instructed  him  in  the  doctiines  of 
the  Reformation,  which  he  embraced  in  the  Genevan 


form.  From  that  time  his  influence  and  wealth 
— both  of  which  were  vast — were  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  country's  Refoi-mation.  He  summoned 
to  his  help  Vergerius^  from  Italy.  He  supported 
many  learned  Pi-otestants.  He  defrayed  the  ex- 
pense of  the  printing  of  the  first  Protestant  Bible 
at  Brest,  in  Lithuania,  in  156.3.  He  diflused  works 
written  in  defence  of  the  Reformed  faith.  He 
erected  a  magnificent  church  and  college  at  Vilna, 
the  capital  of  Lithuania,  and  in  many  other  ways 
fostered  the  Reformed  Chiu-ch  in  that  powerful 
province  where  he  exercised  almost  royal  authority. 
Numbei-s  of  the  priests  now  embi-aced  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  "  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobles,"  says  Krasinski,  "  including  the 
lii'st  families  of  the  land,  and  a  great  number  of 
those  who  had  belonged  to  the  Eastern  Church, 
Ijecame  Protestants ;  so  that  in  the  diocese  of 
Samogitia  there  were  only  eight  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  remaining.  The  Reformed  worship  was 
established  not  only  in  the  estates  of  the  nobles, 
but  also  in  man}'  towns." ''  On  the  other  side, 
the  testimony  to  Radzi-svill's  zeal  as  a  Reformer 
is  equally  emphatic.  We  find  the  legate,  Lippo- 
mani,  reproaching  him  thus  : — -"  Public  rimiour 
says  that  the  Palatine  of  Vilna  patronises  all 
heresies,  and  that  all  the  dangerous  imiovatoi-s  are 
gathering  under  his  protection  ;  that  he  erects, 
wherever  his  influence  reaches,  sacrilegious  alt:ii\s 
against  the  altar  of  God,  and  that  he  establishes 
pulpits  of  falsehood  against  the  pulpits  of  truth." 
Besides  these  scandalous  deeds,  the  legate  charges 
Radziwill  with  other  heinous  transgressions  against 
the  Papacy,  as  the  casting  dovra  the  images  of  the 
saints,  the  forbidding  of  prayei-s  to  the  dead,  and 
the  giving  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  ;  by  all  of  which 
he  had  greatly  ofl'ended  against  the  Holy  Father, 
and  put  his  own  salvation  in  peril. 

Had  the  life  of  Prince  Radziwill  bee4i  prolonged, 
so  great  was  his  influence  with  the  king,  it  is  ju.st 
possible  that  the  vacillation  of  Sigismund  Augustus 
might  have  been  overcome,  and  the  throne  perma- 
nently won  for  the  cause  of  Poland's  Reformation  ; 
but  that  possibility,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  suddenly 


'  Gerdesius,  vol.  iii.,  p.  152. 

"  Kraeineki  says  that  but  scanty  materials  exist  for 
illustrating  the  last  four  years  of  John  Alasco's  life. 
This  the  count  erplains  by  the  fact  that  his  descendants 
returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church  after  his 
death,  and  that  all  records  of  his  labours  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  his  native  land,  as  well  as  most  of  his  published 
works,  were  destroyed  by  the  Jesuits. 


•''  There  were  two  brothers  of  that  name,  both  zealous 
Protestants.  The  one  was  Bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria,  .and 
set  about  writing  a  work  against  "the  apostates  of  Ger- 
many," which  resulted  in  his  own  conversion  to  Protes- 
tantism. He  communicated  his  change  of  mind  to  his 
brother.  Bishop  of  Pola,  who  at  first  opposed,  and  at  last 
embraced  his  opinions.  The  Bishop  of  Pola  soon  after 
met  his  fate,  though  how  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The 
Bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria  was  witness  to  the  hon-oi-s  of 
the  death-bed  of  Francis  Spira,  and  was  so  impressed  by 
them  that  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and  left  Italy.  He  it 
was  that  now  came  to  Poland.     (See  M':Crie,  Italy.) 

'  Kiasinski,  Slavonia,  p.  227. 
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extm"uLshed.     In  1565,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  foUow-ing  -nords,  addressed  in  the  dedication  to  the 

life    and  in  tlie  midst  of  his  laboiu-s  for  the  emau-  Polish   monarch,   and  which  we   wlio  are   able  to 

ciplt'ion  of  his  native  land  from  the  Papal  yoke,  the  compare  the  Poland  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 

prince  tlied.     When  he  felt  his  last  hour  approach-  -' -  ^^-'---i  -f  ^^^  ..^-t<.»..+i. 


in"  he  simimoned  to  liis  bed-side  his  eldest  son, 
NicholiW  Christopher,  and  solemnly  charged  him  to 
abide  constant  in  the  profession  of  his  father's 
creed,  and  the  ser\'ice  of  liis  father's  God  ;  and  to 
employ  the  illustrious  name,  the  vast  possessions, 
and  the  great  influence  wliich  had  descended  to  him 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

So  ill  did  that  son  fulfil  the  charge,  delivered  to 
him  in  circumstances  so  solemn,  that  he  retiu-ued 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  repair 
to  the  utmost  of  hLs  power  the  iiijuiy  his  father  had 
done  the  Papal  See,  he  expended  5,000  ducats  in 
purchasing  copies  of  his  fatlier's  Bible,  which  he 
burned  publicly  in  the  market-place  of  Yilna.  On 
the  leaves,  now  sinking  in  ashes,  might  be  read  the 


the  Poland  of  the  sixteenth,  can  hardly  help  re- 
garding as  piophetic.  "  But  if  your  Majesty 
(which  may  God  avert)  continuing  to  be  deluded 
by  thLs  world,  unmindful  of  its  vanity,  and  fearing 
still  some  hypocrisy,  will  pereevere  in  that  error 
which,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that 
impudent  priest,  the  idol  of  the  Roman  temple,  has 
made  abundantly  to  gi-ow  in  his  infected  vineyard, 
like  a  true  and  real  Antichrist ;  if  your  Majesty 
will  follow  to  the  end  that  blind  chief  of  a  geneiu- 
tion  of  vipers,  and  lead  lis  the  faithfid  people  of 
God  the  same  way,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Lord 
may,  for  such  a  rejection  of  his  tmth,  condemn  ns 
all  ^vith  your  Majesty  to  shame,  humiliation,  and 
desti-uction,  and  afterwards  to  an  eternal  per- 
dition." ' 


CiHAPTER    III. 


ACME    OF    PROTESTANTISM    IX    POLAND. 


Arts  of  the  Pope's  Legate— Popish  Synod— Judicial  Murder— A  Miracle— The  King  asks  the  Pope  to  Eeform  the 
Cliurcli— Diet  of  1563— National  Synod  craved — Defeated  by  the  Papal  Legate — His  Eepresentations  to  the  King— 
The  King  Gained  over — Project  of  a  Religious  Union — Conference  of  the  Protestants — Union  of  Sandomir — Its 
Basis— The  Eucharistic  Doctrine  of  the  Polish  Protestant  Church — Acme  of  Protestantism  in  Poland. 


In  following  the  laboui-s  of  those  eminent  men 
whom  God  in.sjnred  with  the  wish  to  emancipate 
their  native  land  fixjm  the  yoke  of  Rome,  we  have 
gone  a  little  way  beyond  the  point  at  wliich  we  had 
anived  in  the  histoiy  of  Protest;intism  in  Poland. 
We  go  back  a  stage.  We  have  seen  the  Diet  of 
l.Toi  inflict  a  gi-eat  blow  on  the  Papal  power  in 
Poland,  by  abolishing  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops.  Four  yeare  after  this  (1556)  Jolin 
Ala.sco  i"eturned,  and  began  his  lubom-s  in  Poland ; 
these  he  was  pi-osecuting  with  success,  when  Lip- 
pomani  was  sent  from  Rome  to  undo  his  woi-k. 
Lippomani's  mission  bore  fniit.  He  re^"ived  the 
fainting  spirits  and  rallied  the  wavering  com-age  of 
the  Romanists.  He  sowed  with  subtle  art  sus- 
picions and  dissensions  among  the  Protestants  ;  he 
stoutly  promised  in  the  Pope's  name  all  necessaiy 
ecclesiastical  refonns  ;  this  fortified  the  king  in  his 
vacillation,  and  funiished  those  within  the  Roman 
Church  who  had  been  demanding  a  reform,  with  an 
excuse  for  i-cla>dng  their  eflbi-ts.     They  would  wait 


"the  good  time  coming."  The  Pope's  manager 
with  skilful  hand  lifted  the  veil,  and  the  Romanists 
saw  in  the  future  a  pm-ified,  united,  and  Catholic 
Chui-ch  as  clearly  as  the  traveller  sees  the  mirage 
in  the  desert.  Vergerius  laboured  to  convince 
them  that  what  they  saw  was  no  lake,  but  a  shim- 
mering vapom-,  floating  above  the  burning  sands, 
but  the  phantasm  was  so  like  tliat  the  king  and 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  chose  it  in  preference  to  the 
reality  which  John  Ala.sco  would  have  given  them. 
Meanwhile  the  Diet  of  1552  had  left  the  bishops 
crippled;  their  temporal  arm  had  been  broken, 
and  their  care  now  was  to  restore  this  most  im- 
poi-tant  branch  of  then-  jurisdiction.  Lipi>omani 
assembled  a  Geneml  Synod  of  the  Popish  clergy  at 
Lowicz.  This  Synod  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  heretics,  now  springing  up  on  every  side, 
ought  to  be  visited  with  pains  and  penalties,  and 
then  proceeded  to  make  trial  how  far  the  king  and 

1  Krasinski.Hist.  Refom\.  Poland,  voL  i.,  p.  309.  foot-note. , 
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nation  would  permit  them  to  go  in  lestoiing  theix- 
piuiitive  power.  Tliey  summoned  to  tlieir  bai'  the 
Ccinon  of  Przemysl,  Lutomirski  by  name,  on  a  sus- 
picion of  heresy.  The  canon  appeared,  but  with 
him  came  his  friends,  all  of  them  provided  vnth 
Bibles — the  best  weapons,  they  thought,  for  such  a 
battle  as  that  to  which  they  were  advancing ;  but 
when  the  bishops  saw  how  they  were  armed,  they 
"  closed  the  dooi-s  of  their  judgment-hall  and  shut 
them  out.  The  lirst  move  of  the  prelates  had  not 
improved  their  position. 

Theii-  second  was  attended  with  a  success  that 
was  more  disastrous  than  defeat.  They  accused  a 
poor  gu-1,  Dorothy  Lazecka,  of  having  obtained  a 
consecrated  wafer  on  pretence  of  communicating, 
and  of  selling  it  to  the  Jews.  The  Jews  earned 
the  Host  to  their  synagogue,  where,  being  pierced 
with  needles,  it  emitted  a  quantity  of  blood.  The 
miracle,  it  was  said,  had  come  opportuuelj'  to  show 
how  unnecessary  it  was  to  give  the  cup  to  the 
laity.  But  further,  it  was  made  a  criminal  charge 
against  both  the  girl  and  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
pleaded  that  such  an  accusation  was  absiu-d ;  that 
they  did  not  IjeUeve  in  transubstantiation,  and 
would  never  think  of  doing  anything  so  prepos- 
terous as  experimenting  on  a  wafer  to  see  whether 
it  contained  blood.  But  in  spite  of  their  defence, 
they,  as  well  a-s  the  unfortunate  gii-1,  were  con- 
demned to  be  biu'necL  This  atrocious  sentence 
could  not  be  carried  out  ^^•ithout  the  royal  exe- 
quatur. The  king,  when  applied  to,  refused  his 
cou.sent,  declarlug  that  he  could  not  believe  such  an 
absiu-dity,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Sochaczew, 
where  the  parties  were  confined,  with  orders  for 
their  release.  Tlie  Synod,  however,  was  detei'- 
mined  to  complete  its  work.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Chelm, 
who  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  Poland,  attached  the 
royal  seal  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  and 
immediately  sent  off  a  messenger  to  have  the  sen- 
tence instantly  executed.  The  king,  upon  being 
infonned  of  the  forgery,  sent  in  haste  to  counteract 
the  nefarious  act  of  his  minister ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Before  the  royal  messenger  an-ived  the  stake 
had  been  kinilled,  and  the  innocent  persons  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.' 

This  deed,  combining  so  many  crimes  in  one, 
filled  all  Poland  witli  horror.  The  legate,  Lip- 
jiomani,  disliked  before,  wa.s  now  detested  tenfold. 
As.sailcd  in  pamphlets  and  caricatures,  he  quitted 
the  kingdom,  followed  by  the  execration  of  the 
nation.  Nor  was  it  Lippomani  alone  who  wa.s 
struck  by  the  recoil  of  this,  in  eveiy  way,  unfor- 

'  Baynaldas,  ad  ann.  1556.  Starowolski,  BpilonuB  Syno- 
dov.—apud  Krasinski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  i.,  p.  305. 


timate  success  ;  the  PolLsh  hierai-chy  sufiered  tlis- 
grace  and  damage  along  mth  him,  for  the  atrocity 
showed  the  nation  what  the  bishops  were  prepared 
to  do,  should  the  sword  which  the  Diet  of  1552 
had  plucked  from  their  hands  ever  again  be  grasped 
by  them. 

An  attempt  at  mii-acle,  made  about  this  time, 
also  helped  to  discredit  the  character  and  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  clergy  in  Poland. 
Christopher  Radziwill,  cousin  to  the  famous  Prince 
Eadzi^vill,  grieved  at  his  relative's  lapse  into  what 
he  deemed  heresy,  made  a  pOg:  image  to  Rome,  in 
token  of  his  own  devotion  to  the  Papal  See,  and 
was  rewarded  vdth  a  box  of  precious  relics  from 
the  Pope.  One  day  after  his  return  home  with  his 
inestimable  treasure,  the  friars  of  a  neighbouring 
convent  waited  on  him,  and  telling  him  that  they 
had  a  man  possessed  by  the  devil  under  theii'  care, 
on  whom  the  ordinary  exorcisms  had  failed  to 
efiect  a  cure,  they  besought  him,  in  pity  for  the 
poor  demoniac,  to  lend  them  his  box  of  relics, 
whose  virtue  doubtless  would  compel  the  foul 
spii-it  to  flee.  The  bones  were  given  ^^•ith  joy.  On 
a  certain  day  the  box,  with  its  contents,  was  placed 
on  the  high  altar ;  the  demoniac  was  brought  foi'- 
ward,  and  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  the  relics 
were  applied,  and  Avith  complete  success.  The  evil 
spirit  departed  out  of  the  man,  \\ith  the  usual  con- 
tortions and  gi'Lmaces.  The  sjiectators  shouted, 
"Mii'acle!"  and  Radzi will,  overjoyed,  lifted  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven,  in  wonder  and  gi-atitude." 

In  a  few  days  thereafter  his  servant,  smitten  in 
conscience,  came  to  him  and  confessed  that  on  their 
joiirney  from  Rome  he  had  carelessly  lost  the  true 
relics,  and  had  replaced  them  -w-ith  common  bones. 
This  intelligence  was  somewhat  disconcerting  to 
Radziwill,  but  greatly  more  so  to  the  friars,  seeing 
it  speedily  led  to  tlie  disclosure  of  the  imposture. 
The  pretended  demoniac  confessed  that  he  had 
simply  been  plaj-ing  a  part,  and  the  monks  like- 
wise were  constrained  to  acknowledge  their  share  in 
the  pious  fraud.  Great  scandal  arose ;  the  clergy 
bewailed  the  day  the  Pope's  box  had  crossed  the 
Alps ;  and  Christopher  Radziwill,  recei^-ing  from  the 
relics  a  virtue  he  had  not  anticipated,  was  led  to 
the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  finally  embraced, 
with  his  whole  family,  the  Protestant  faith.  When 
his  great  relative,  Prince  Radziwill,  died  in  1565, 
Christopher  came  foi-ward,  aiid  to  .some  extent 
supplied  his  loss  to  the  Protestant  causo. 

The  king,  still  pursuing  a  middle  course,  solicited 
from  the  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  a  Refoi-matiou  which  ho 


=  Ki-nainski,  Hiat.  Reform.  Poland,  voL  i.,  pp.  310,  311. 

Bayle,  art.  "Kadziwill." 
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might  have  had  to  better  effect  from  his  Protestant 
clergj-,  if  only  he  would  have  permitted  them  to 
meet  and  begin  the  work.  Sigismund  Augustus  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Pontiff  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
demanding  the  five  following  things: — 1st,  the 
]iei-formanoe  of  mass  in  the  Polish  tongue;  2ndly, 
Communion  in  both  kinds ;  3rdly,  the  marriage  of 
priests  ;  4thly,  the  abolition  of  annats ;  5thly,  the 
convocation  of  a  National  Council  for  the  reform 
of  abuses,  and  the  reconcilement  of  the  various 
opinions.  The  effect  of  these  demands  on  Paid  IV. 
was  to  in-itate  tliis  very  haughty  Pontiff;  he  fell 
into  a  fume,  and  expressed  in  animated  tei-nis  liis 
amazement  at  the  arrogance  of  his  Majesty  of 
Poland  ;  but  gi-adually  cooling  down,  he  declined 
civilly,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  demands  which, 
though  they  did  not  amount  to  a  veiy  gi-eat  deal, 
were  more  than  Eome  could  safely  grant.' 

This  rebuff  taught  the  Protestants,  if  not  the 
king,  that  from  the  Seven  Hills  no  help  would  come 
— that  their  trust  must  be  in  themselves ;  and  they 
gi-ew  bolder  eveiy  day.  In  the  Diet  of  Piotrkow, 
1559,  an  attempt  was  made  to  depi-ive  the  bishops 
of  their  seats  in  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that 
then-  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pojje  was  wholly 
irreconcilable  to  and  subversive  of  theii"  allegi- 
ance to  their  sovereign,  and  their  duty  to  the 
nation.  The  oath  was  read  and  commented  on, 
and  the  senator  who  made  the  motion  concluded 
his  speech  in  support  of  it  by  sajing  that  if  the 
bishops  kept  then-  oath  of  spiritual  obedience,  they 
must  necessarily  violate  their  vow  of  temporal 
allegiance;  and  if  they  were  ftdthful  subjects  of  the 
Pope,  they  must  necessarily  be  ti-aitore  to  theii- 
king.-  The  motion  was  not  carried,  probably  be- 
cause the  vague  hope  of  a  more  sweeping  measure 
of  reform  still  kept  possession  of  the  minds  of 
men. 

The  next  step  of  the  Poles  was  in  the  direction 
of  realising  that  hope.  A  Diet  met  in  1563,  and 
l)xssed  a  resolution  that  a  General  Synod,  in  which 
all  the  religious  bodies  in  Poland  would  be  repre- 
sented, shoidd  be  assembled  The  Primate  of  Poland, 
Ai-chbishop  Uchanski,  who  was  kiiown  to  be  secretly 
inclined  towai-d  the  Keformed  doctrines,  was  favour- 
able to  the  proposed  Convocation.  Had  such  a 
Council  been  convened,  it  might,  as  mattei-s  then 
stood,  with  the  fii-st  nobles  of  the  land,  many  of 
the  gi-eat  cities,  and  a  lai-ge  portion  of  the  nation, 
all  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  have  had  the  most 


'  Pietro  Soave  Polano,  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  lib.  v.,  p.  399 ; 
Lond.,  1629. 

-  "  Episcopi  sunt  non  custodes  sed  proditores  reipub- 
licje."   (Krasinski,  Hist.  Be/orm.  Poland,  vol.  J.,  p.  312.) 
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decisive  effects  on  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  its 
futiu-e  destinies.  "It  would  have  upset,"  says 
Krasinski,  "  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  Poland  for 
ever."^  Rome  saw  the  danger  in  aU  its  extent, 
and  sent  one  of  her  ablest  diplomatists  to  cojie  with 
it.  Cardinal  Commendoni,  who  had  given  efficient 
aid  to  Queen  Maiy  of  England  in  1553,  in  her 
attempted  restoration  of  Poper}-,  was  straightway 
dispatched  to  employ  Ids  great  abilities  in  arrest- 
ing the  triumph  of  Protestantism,  and  averting 
nun  from  the  Papacy  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
The  legate  put  forth  all  his  dexterity  and  art  in  his 
important  mission,  and  not  without  effect.  He 
dii'ected  his  main  efforts  to  influence  the  mind  of 
Sigismund  Augustus.  He  drew  with  masterly 
hand  a  frightful  pictui-e  of  the  revolts  and  seditions  i 
that  were  sure  to  follow  such  a  CotincU  as  it  was 
contemplated  holding.  The  warring  winds,  once 
let  loose,  would  never  cease  to  rage  till  the  vessel  of 
the  Polish  State  was  di-iven  on  the  rocks  and  .ship- 
wi-ecked.  For  every  concession  to  the  heretics  and 
the  blind  mob,  the  king  would  have  to  part  with  as 
many  rights  of  his  own.  His  laws  contemned,  his 
throne  in  the  dust,  who  then  woiUd  lift  him  up  and 
give  him  back  his  crown  ?  Had  he  forgotten  the 
Colloquy  of  Poissy,  which  the  King  of  Fi-ance,  then 
a  child,  had  been  persuaded  to  pei-mit  to  take  place? 
What  had  that  disputation  proved  but  a  trumpet 
of  revolt,  which  had  banished  peace  fi-om  Fi-ance, 
not  since  to  return  ?  In  that  unhappy  country, 
whose  iidiabitants  were  parted  by  bitter  feuds  and 
contending  factions,  whose  fields  were  reddened  by 
the  swoi-d  of  ci%'il  war,  whose  throne  was  being 
continually  shaken  by  sedition  and  revolt,  the  king 
might  see  the  picture  of  what  Poland  would  become 
should  he  give  his  consent  to  the  meeting  of  a 
CouncU,  where  all  doctrines  would  be  brought  into 
question,  and  all  things  reformed  without  i-eference 
to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  Commendoni  was  a  skilfid  limner ;  he 
made  the  king  hear  the  roar  of  the  tempest  which 
he  foretold ;  Sigismund  Augustus  felt  as  if  his 
throne  were  already  rocking  beneath  him ;  the 
peace-lo^"ing  monarch  i-evoked  the  permission  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  gi'^'ing ;  he  would  not 
permit  the  CoimcU  to  convene.'' 

If  a  National  Coimcil  could  not  meet  to  essay  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church,  ndght  it  not  be  jwssible, 
some  influential  pei-sons  now  asked,  for  the  three 
Protestant  bodies  in  Poland  to  unite  in  one 
Church  ?     Such  a  union  woidd  confer  new  strengtih  ' 


'  Krasinski,  Slavonia,  p.  232,  foot-no'-v 
*  Vie  de  Commendoni,  par  Gratiani,  Fr.  Ti-aas. 
et  seq. — apud  Krasinski,  Slaionia,  pp.  232 — 2;J4. 
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on  Protestantism,  would  remove  the  scandal  oflfered 
by  the  dissensions  of  Protestiints  among  themselves, 
and  would  enable  them  in  the  day  of  battle  to  unite 
their  arms  against  the  foe,  and  in  the  hour  of  jjeace 
to  conjoin  their  laboui-s  in  building  up  their  Zion. 
The  Protestant  communions  in  Poland  were — 1st, 
the  Bohemian  ;  2n(lly,  the  Pieformed  or  Calvinistic  ; 
and  3rdly,  the  Lutheran.  Between  the  first  and 
second  there  was  entire  agi-eement  in  point  of 
doctrine  ;  only  inasmuch  as  the  fii-st  pastox-s  of  the 
Bohemian  Church  had  received  ordination  (14G7) 
from  a  Waldensian  superintendent,  as  we  have 
previously  narrated,'  the  Bohemians  had  come  to 
lay  stress  on  this,  as  an  order  of  succession  pecu- 
liarly sacred.  Between  the  second  and  thii-d  there 
was  the  impoi-tant  divergence  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantia- 
tion  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  the  mass  than  to  the  Refonned  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  If  change  there  had  been  since  the 
days  of  Luther  on  the  question  of  consubstantiation, 
it  was  in  the  dii-ection  of  stUl  gi-eater  rigidity  and 
tenacity,  accompanied  with  a  growing  intolei-anee 
toward  the  other  bi-anches  of  the  gi-eat  Protestant 
family,  of  which  some  melancholy  pi'oofs  have  come 
before  us.  How  much  the  heart  of  John  Aliisco 
was  set  on  healing  these  divisions,  and  how  small 
a  measure  of  success  attended  his  efforts  to  do  so, 
we  have  already  seen.  The  project  was  again 
revived.  The  main  opposition  to  it  came  from  the 
Lutherams.  The  Bohemian  Church  now  nxmibered 
upwai-ds  of  200  congregations  in  Moravia  and 
Poland,-  but  the  Lutherans  accused  them  of 
being  heretical.  Smarting  from  the  reproach,  and 
judging  that  to  clear  their  orthodoxy  would  pave 
the  way  for  union,  the  Bohemians  submitted  their 
Confession  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Gei-manj-, 
and  all  the  leading  Refonners  of  Eiu'ope,  including 
Peter  Martyr  and  BuUinger  at  Zin-ich,  and 
Calvin  and  Beza  at  Geneva,  A  unanimous  verdict 
■was  returned  that  the  Bohemian  Confession  was 
"  conformable  to  the  doctiines  of  the  Gospel."  This 
judgment  silenced  for  a  time  the  Lutheran  attacks 
on  the  jiurity  of  the  Bohemian  creed  ;  but  this  good 
uuderstiinding  being  once  more  distiu'bed,  the 
Bohemian  Chiu'ch  in  1568  sent  a  delegation  to 
Wittemberg,  to  submit  their  Confession  to  the 
theological  faculty  of  its  university.  Agam  tlieir 
cree<.l  was  fully  approved  of,  and  this  judgment 
carrying  gi-eat  weight  \\-ith  the  Lutherans,  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Bohemians  from  that  time  ceased,  and 
the  negotiations  for  union  went  i)rospe(t)iislyforwaixl. 

'  See  ante,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  19,  p.  212. 

-  Kraslnski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  i.,  p.  368. 


At  last  the  negotiations  bore  fruit.  In  1-569, 
the  leadiun-  nobles  of  the  thi-ee  communions,  having 
met  together  at  the  Diet  of  Lublin,  resolved  to 
take  measui-es  for  the  consummation  of  the  union. 
They  were  the  more  incited  to  this  by  the  hoi>e  thiit 
the  kin",  who  had  so  often  expressed  his  desire  to 
see  the  Protestant  Churches  of  his  realm  become 
one,  would  thereafter  declare  himself  on  the  side 
of  Protestantism.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  Synod 
or  Conference  of  all  three  Churches,  and  the  town 
of  SandomLr  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
The  Synod  met  in  the  begLoning  of  Apiil,  1570, 
and  was  attended  by  the  Protestant  grandees  and 
nobles  of  Poland,  and  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Bohemian,  Refonned,  and  Lutheran  Churches. 
After  several  days'  discussion  it  was  found  that  the 
assembly  was  of  one  heart  and  mind  on  all  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  an  agree- 
ment, entitled  "  Act  of  the  Religious  LTnion 
between  the  Churches  of  Great  and  Little  Poland, 
Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Samogitia,"  was  signed  an 
the  14th  of  April,  1570.' 

Tlie  subscribers  place  on  the  front  of  their  famous 
document  their  unanimity  in  "  the  doctrines  about 
Gotl,  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  Justification,  and  other  principal  jx>ints  of 
the  Christian  religion."  To  give  effect  to  tlus 
unanimity  they  "  enter  into  a  mutual  and  saci-ed 
obligation  to  defend  unanimously,  and  according  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  "Word  of  God,  this  their 
covenant  in  the  true  and  pur«  religion  of  Christ, 
against  the  followers  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
sectaries,  as  well  as  all  the  enemies  of  the  truth  and 
Gospel." 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Loril's  Supper,  the  L'^'nited  Church  agi-eed  to 
declare  that  "  the  elements  are  not  only  elements 
or  vain  symbols,  but  are  suflicient  to  believei"8, 
and  impart  by  faith  what  they  signify."  And 
in  order  to  express  themselves  with  still  gi-eater 
clearness,  they  agreed  to  confess  that  "  the  substan- 
tial presence  of  Clirist  is  not  only  signified  but  really 
represented  in  the  Communion  to  those  that  receive 
it,  and  that  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  are 
really  distributed  and  given  with  the  symbols  of 
the  thing  itself ;  which  according  to  the  nature  of 
Saci-iiments  are  by  no  means  bare  signs." 

'•  But  that  no  disputes,"  they  add,  "  should 
originate  fixjm  a  diflerence  of  expressions,  it  has 
been  i-esolved  to  add  to  the  ai'ticles  inserted  into  our 
Confession,  the  article  of  the  Confession  of  the  Saxon 
Churches  relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was 


'  This  union  is  known  in  history   as  the   Consensus 
Sandom  inensis. 
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sent  ill  1551  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  which  we 
acknowledge  as  pious,  and  do  receive.  Its  expres- 
sions are  as  follows  :  '  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  signs  and  testimonies  of  grace,  as  it  has  been  said 
before,  which  remind  us  of  the  promise  and  of  the 
redemption,  and  show  that  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel 
belong  to  all  those  that  make  use  of  these  rites.  .  .  . 
In  the  established  use  of  the  Communion,  Christ  is 
subs-tantially  present,  and  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chi-ist  are  truly  given  to  those  who  receive  the 
Communion.'" ' 

Tlie  confedei-ating  Cluu-ches  further  agreed  to 
"  abolish  and  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  all  the  conten- 
tions, troubles,  and  dissensions  which  have  liithei-to 
impelled  the  progi-ess  of  the  Gospel,"  and  leaving 
fi-ee  each  Church  to  administer  its  own  discipline 
and  pi-actise  its  own  rites,  deeming  these  of  "  little 
importance  "  provided  "  the  foundation  of  our  faith 
and  salvation  remain  pme  and  miadulterated,"  thej- 
Bay :  "  Having  mutually  given  each  other  our  hands, 
we  have  made  a  sacred  promise  faithfully  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  faith,  and  to  promote  it  every 
day  more  and  more  for  the  edification  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  carefully  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  dis- 
sension." - 

There  follows  a  long  and  biilliant  list  of  palatines, 
nobles,  superintendents,  pastoi-s,  elders,  and  deacons 
belonging  to  all  the  three  communions,  who,  forget- 
tmg  the  party-questions  that  had  divided  them, 
gathered  round  this  one  standard,  and  giving  their 
hands  to  one  another,  and  lifting  them  up  to 
heaven,  vowed  hencefoi'ward  to  be  one  and  to  con- 
tend only  against  the  common  foe.  This  was  one 
of  the  triiunphs  of  Protestantism.  Its  spint  now 
gloriously  prevailed  over  the  pride  of  church,  the 
rivalry  of  party,  and  the  naiTo^^Tiess  of  bigotiy,  and 
in  this  victory  gave  an  auguiy — alas  !  never  to  be 
fulfilled — of  a  yet  gi-eater  triumph  in  days  to  come, 
by  which  this  was  to  be  completed  and  crowned. 

Tliree  yeai-s  later  (1573)  a  great  Protestant  Con- 
vocation  was  held   at  Cracow.      It  was  jiresided 


'  These  articles  are  a  compromise  betweenrthe  Lutheran 
and  Oalvinistic  theologies,  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Eucharist.  Tlie  Lutherans  soon  began  loudly  to  complain 
that  though  their  phraseology  was  Lutheran  their  sense 
was  Calvinistic,  and  the  union,  as  shown  in  the  text,  was 
shert-lived. 

'  Ki-asinski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  i.,  chap.  9. 


over  by  John  Firley,  Grand  Marshal  of  Poland, 
a  leadii>g  member  of  the  Calvinistic  commnnion, 
and  the  most  influential  gi-andee  of  the  kingdom. 
The  regulations  enacted  by  this  SjTiod  sufficiently 
show  the  goal  at  which  it  was  anxious  to  arrive. 
It  aimed  at  reforming  the  nation  in  life  as  well  as 
in  creed.  It  forbade  "  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and 
luxniy,  accursed  gluttony  and  inebriety."  It  pro- 
hibited lewd  dances,  games  of  chance,  profane  oaths, 
and  night  assemblages  in  taverns.  It  enjoined 
landowners  to  treat  their  peasants  with  "  Christian 
charity  and  humanity,"  to  exact  of  them  no  op- 
pressive labour  or  heavy  taxes,  to  permit  no 
markets  or  faii-s  to  be  held  upon  their  estates 
on  Sunday,  and  to  demand  no  service  of  their 
peasants  on  that  day.  A  Protestant  creed  was  bnt 
the  means  for  creating  a  virtuous  and  Christian 
people. 

There  is  no  era  like  this,  before  or  since,  in  the 
annals  of  Poland.  Protestantism  had  reached  its 
acme  in  that  country.  Its  churches  numbered 
upwards  of  2,000.  They  were  at  peace  and  flourish- 
ing. Theii-  memberehip  included  the  firet  dignitaries 
of  the  crown  and  the  fii-st  nobles  of  the  land.  In 
some  parts  Romanism  almost  entirely  disapjieared. 
Schools  were  planted  throughout  the  country,  and 
education  flourished.  The  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated into  the  tongue  of  the  people,  the  reading  of 
them  was  encouraged  as  the  most  eflScient  weapon 
against  the  attacks  of  Rome.  Latin  was  already 
common,  but  now  Greek  and  Hebrew  began  to  be 
studied,  that  direct  access  might  be  had  to  the 
Divine  fountains  of  tiiith  and  salvation.  Tlie 
national  intellect,  iiu'lgorated  by  Protestant  truth, 
began  to  expatiate  in  fields  that  had  been  neglected 
hitherto.  The  printing-press,  which  rusts  unused 
where"  Popery  dominates,  was  vigorously  ■WTOught, 
and  sent  forth  works  on  science,  jurisprudence, 
theology,  and  general  literatui'e.  This  was  the 
Augustan  era  of  letters  in  Poland.  The  toleration 
which  was  so  freely  accorded  in  that  country  drew 
thither  crowds  of  refugees,  whom  pei-secution  had 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  who,  carrying  with 
them  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  their  own  lands, 
enriched  Poland  -VN-ith  a  material  prosperity  which, 
added  to  the  political  power  and  literary  glory  that 
already  encompassed  her,  raised  her  to  a  high  pitch 
of  OTeatness. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


ORGANISATION    OF    THE    PROTESTANT   CHURCH    OF    POLAND. 

Several  Church  Organisations  in  Poland— Causes— Church  Government  in  Poland  a  Modified  Episcopacy- The 
Superintendent- ffis  Powers— The  Senior,  &c.— The  Civil  Senior— The  Synod  the  Supreme  Authority— Local  and 
Provincial  Synods— General  Convocation- Two  Defects  in  this  Organisation— Death  of  Sigismund  Augustus— 
AVho  shall  Succeed  him  ?— Coligny  proposes  the  Election  of  a  French  Prince— Montluc  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
Poland— Duke  of  Anjou  Elected— Pledges— Attempted  Treacheries— Coronation— Henry  Attempts  to  Evade  the 
Oath— Firmness  of  the  Polish  Protestants— The  King's  Unpopularity  and  Flight. 


The  short-lived  golden  age  of  Poland  was  now 
waning  into  the  silver  one.  But  before  recording 
the  slow  gathering  of  the  shadows — the  passing  of 
the  day  into  twiliglit,  and  the  deepening  of  the 
twilight  into  night — we  must  cast  a  momentary 
gl;uice,  first,  at  the  constitution  of  the  Polish  Pro- 
ti^stant  Clmrch  as  seen  at  this  the  period  of  her 
fullest  development ;  and  secondly,  at  certain  poli- 
tical events,  which  bore  with  powerful  effect  upon 
tlie  Protestant  character  of  the  nation,  and  sealed 
the  fate  of  Poland  as  a  free  country. 

In  its  imperfect  unity  we  trace  the  absence  of 
a  master-hand  in  the  construction  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Poland.  Had  one  great  mind  led  in 
the  Reformation  of  that  countiy,  one  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government  would  doubtless  from 
the  first  have  been  given  to  all  Poland.  As  it 
was,  the  organisation  of  its  Church  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  a  sense  all  throughout,  differed 
in  different  provinces.  Other  causes,  besides  the 
want  of  a  gi-eat  leader,  contributed  to  this  diver- 
sity in  respect  of  ecclesiastical  government.  The 
nobles  were  allowed  to  give  what  order  they 
])leased  to  the  Protestant  churches  which  they 
erected  on  their  lands,  but  the  s."»me  liberty 
was  not  extended- to  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
and  lience  very  considerable  diversity  in  the  eccle- 
siastical arrangements.  Tliis  divei-sity  was  still 
farther  increased  by  the  circimistance  that  not 
one,  lint  three  Confessions  had  gained  gi-otmd  in 
Poland — the  Bohemian,  the  Cenevan,  and  the 
Luther;*n.  Tlie  necessity  of  a  more  jierfect  organ- 
isation soon  came  to  be  felt,  and  rejieat^d  attempts 
were  made  at  successive  Synods  to  unify  the  Chmx:h's 
government.  A  gi-eat  step  wiis  taken  in  tliis 
direction  at  the  Synod  of  Kosniin,  in  15.55,  when 
a  union  was  concluded  between  the  Bohemian  aaid 
Genevan  Confessions ;  and  a  still  greater  advance 
was  made  in  1570,  as  we  have  narrated  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  when  at  the  Synod  of  Sandomir 
the  tln-ee  Protestant  Churches  of  Poland— the 
Bohemian,  tlie  (Genevan,  and  the  Lutheran — agi-eed 


to  merge  all  theii-  Confessions  in  one  creed,  and  com- 
bine their  several  organisations  in  one  government. 

But  even  this  was  only  an  approximation,  not 
a  full  and  complete  attainment  of  the  object  aimed 
at.  All  Poland  was  not  yet  ruled  spiritually  from 
one  ecclesiastical  centre  ;  for  the  three  gi-eat  |X)li- 
tical  divisions  of  the  coimtrj- — Great  Poland,  Little 
Poland,  and  Lithuania — had  each  its  independent 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  by  which  all  its  religious 
affairs  were  regulated.  N^evertheless,  at  intervals, 
or  when  some  matter  of  gi-eat  moment  arose,  all 
the  pastore  of  the  kingdom  came  together  in  Synod, 
thus  presenting  a  gi-and  Convocation  of  all  the 
Protestant  Chiu-ches  of  Poland. 

Despite  this  tri-partition  in  the  ecclesiastical 
authm-ity,  one  form  of  Church  government  now 
extended  over  all  Poland.  That  form  was  a  modi- 
fied episcopacy.  If  any  one  man  was  entitled 
to  be  styled  the  Father  of  the  Polish  Protestant 
Church  it  was  John  Alasco,  and  the  organisation 
which  he  gave  to  the  Reformed  Churcli  of  his 
native  land  was  not  unlike  that  of  England,  of 
which  he  was  a  great  admirer.  Poland  was  on  a 
great  scale  what  the  foreign  Chm-ch  over  which 
John  Alasco  presided  in  London  was  on  a  small. 
First  came  the  Superintendent,  for  Alasco  pre- 
ferred that  term,  though  the  more  learned  one  of 
Senior  Primarnis  was  sometimes  used  to  designate 
this  dignitary.  Tlie  Superintendent,  or  Se-nior 
Priinarins,  corresponded  somewhat  in  rank  and 
jiowers  to  an  archbishop.  He  convoked  Synods, 
jiiesided  in  them,  and  executed  their  sentences :  but 
he  had  no  judicial  authority,  and  was  subject  to 
the  Synod,  which  could  judge,  admonish,  and  depose 
him.' 

Over  the  Chm-ches  of  a  district  a  Sub-Suj^er- 
intendent,  or  Senior,  presided.  Tlie  Senior  coitc- 
sponde<l  to  a  bishop.  He  took  the  place  of  the 
Superintendent  in  his  absence ;  he  convoked  the 
Synods   of   the   district,    and   ix>ssessed  a   cei-tain 


Krasinski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  294. 
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limited  jurisdiction,  tliougli  exclusively  spiritual. 
The  other  ecclesiastical  functionaries  wei'e  the 
Minister,  the  Deacon,  and  the  Lecturer.  The  Polish 
Protestants  eschewed  the  fashion  and  order  of  the 
Eoman  liierarchy,  and  strove  to  Vein'oduce  as  far 
as  the  cii'Ciunstances  of  theii-  times  would  allow,  or 
as  they  themselves  were  able  to  trace  it,  the  model 
exhibited  in  the  primitive  Church. 

Besides  the  Clerical  Senior  each  district  had  a 
CivU  Senior,  who  was  elected  exclusively  by  the 
nobles  and  landownei-s.  His  duties  about  the 
Church  were  mainly  of  an  external  natui'e.  All 
tilings  appertaining  to  faith  and  doctrine  were  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers ;  but  the 
Civil  Senior  took  cognisance  of  the  morals  of 
ministers,  and  in  certain  cases  could  forbid  them 
the  exei-cise  of  their  functions  tUl  he  had  reported 
the  case  to  the  Synod,  as  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Chui-ch.  The  support  and  general  welfare 
of  chiu'ches  and  schools  were  entrusted  to  the  Civil 
Senior,  who,  moreover,  acted  as  advocate  for  the 
Church  before  the  authorities  of  the  coimtiy. 

The  supreme  authority  in  the  Polish  Protestant 
Church  was  neither  the  Supermteudent  nor  the 
Civil  Senior,  but  the  SynocL  Four  times  every 
year  a  Local  S^ynod,  composed  not  of  ministers 
only,  but  of  all  the  members  of  the  congi-egations, 
was  convened  in  each  district.  Although  the 
membei-s  sat  along  -n-ith  the  pastors,  all  questions 
of  faith  and  doctrine  were  left  to  be  determined 
exclusively  by  the  latter.  Once  a  year  a  Pro- 
\incial  Synod  was  held,  in  which  each  district  was 
represented  by  a  Clerical  Senior,  two  Con-Seniors, 
or  a.ssi.stants,  and  four  Ci\-il  Seniors ;  thus  gi^Ting 
a  slight  predominance  to  the  lay  element  in  the 
Synod.  Nevertheless,  ministers,  although  not  dele- 
gated by  the  Local  Sj-nods,  could  sit  and  vote  on 
equal  terms  ^N-ith  others  in  the  Provincial  SjTiod. 

The  Grand  S}"nod  of  the  nation,  or  Convocation 
of  the  Polish  Church,  met  at  no  stated  times.  It 
assembled  only  when  the  emergence  of  some  gi'eat 
question  called  for  its  decision.  These  great  gather- 
ings, of  course,  could  take  place  only  so  long  as  tlie 
Union  of  S;indomir,  whicli  bound  in  one  Church 
all  the  Protestant  Confessions  of  Poland,  existed, 
and  that  unhappily  was  onlj-  from  1.570  to  1595. 
After  the  ex])iiy  of  these  twenty-five  yeai-s  those 
gi'eat  national  gatherings,  which  had  so  impres.sively 
attested  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  Protestantism 
in  Poland,  were  seen  no  more.  Such  in  outline 
was  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Poland.  It  wanted  only  two 
tilings  to  make  it  complete  and  perfect — namely, 
one  supreme  court,  or  ccnti-e  of  authoritj',  witli 
jurisdiction   covering   the   whole   country ;    and   a 


permanent  body  or  '•  Board,"  ha'ving  its  seat  in  the 
capital,  through  which  the  Chm-ch  might  take  in- 
stant action  when  great  difficulties  called  for  imited 
councils,  or  sudden  dangei-s  necessitated  united 
arms.  The  meetings  of  the  Grand  Synods  were 
intermittent  and  irregular,  whereas  their  enemies 
never  failed  to  maintain  nnion  among  themselves, 
and  never  ceased  then-  attacks  upon  the  Protestant 
Church. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  course  of  political 
afiairs  subsequent  to  the  death  of  King  Sigismund 
Augustus,  of  which,  however,  we  shall  treat  only 
so  far  as  they  gxew  out  of  Protestantism,  and 
exerted  a  reflex  influence  ujx)n  it.  The  amiablej 
enlightened,  and  tolerant  monarch,  Sigismund  Au- 
gustus, so  often  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Pi-otestant, 
and  one  day,  as  his  courtiei-s  fondly  hoped,  to  be- 
come one  in  reality,  went  to  his  grave  in  1572, 
without  having  come  to  any  decision,  and  without 
leaving  any  issue.  The  Protestants  were  naturally 
desii-ous  of  placing  a  Protestant  upon  the  throne  : 
but  the  intrigues  of  Carduial  Commendoni,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Lutherans  against  the  Reformed, 
which  the  Union  of  Sandomir  had  not  entirely 
extinguished,  rendered  all  eflbrts  towards  this 
eflect  in  vain.  Meanwhile  Coligny,  whom  the 
Peace  of  St.  Germaius  had  restored  to  the  court 
of  Paris,  and  for  the  moment  to  influence,  came 
foi-ward  with  the  proposal  of  ])lacing  a  French 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  admii-al 
was  revolving  a  gigantic  scheme  for  humbling 
Romanism,  and  its  gi-eat  champion,  Spain.  He 
meditated  bringing  together  in  a  political  and  re- 
ligious alliance  the  two  gi-eat  countries  of  Poland 
and  France,  and  Protestantism  once  triumphant  in 
both,  an  issue  which  to  Coligny  seemed  to  be  near, 
the  united  arms  of  the  two  countries  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  dominancy  of  Rome,  and  lay 
in  the  dust  the  overgi'own  power  of  Austria  and 
Spain.  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  saw  in  the  pro- 
ject a  new  aggrandisement  to  her  family,  warmly 
favoured  it ;  and  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  was 
dispatched  to  Poland,  fiuiiished  with  ample  in- 
structions from  Coligny  to  prosecute  the  election  of 
Heniy  of  Valois,  Duke  of  Anjou.  Montluc  had 
hai-dly  ciX)S.sed  the  frontier  when  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew was  stnick,  and  among  tlie  many  victims 
of  that  dreadful  act  was  the  author  of  that  veiy 
scheme  which  Montluc  was  on  his  way  to  advo- 
cate and,  if  possible,  consummate.  The  bishop,  on 
receiving  the  terrible  news,  thought  it  useless  to 
continue  his  journey ;  but  Catherine,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  foliov^ng  the  line  of  foreign  policy 
which  had  been  originated  by  the  man  she  had 
murdei-ed,  sent  orders  to  Montluc  to  go  forward. 
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The  ambassador  had  immense  difficulties  to  over- 
come in  the  jn-osecution  of  his  mission,  for  the 
massacre  had  inspired  universal  horror,  but  by  dint 
of  stoutly  denyuig  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  i>ai-ticii)a- 
tion  in  the  crime,  and  promising  that  the  duke 
■would  subscribe  every  guarantee  of  political  and 
religious  liberty  which  might  be  requii-ed  of  him, 
he  finally  carried  his  object.  Fii-lej-,  the  leader  of 
the  Protestanti,  drafted  a  list  of  privileges  which 
Anjoii  was  to  giant  to  the  Protestants  of  Poland, 
and  of  concessions  which  Charles  IX.  was  to  make 
to  the  Protestiints  of  France;  and  Montluc  was 
required  to  sign  tbe.se,  or  see  the  rejection  of 
his  candidate.  Tlie  ambassador  pi-oroised  for  the 
monarch. 

Henry  of  Valois  having  been  chosen,  four  am- 
bassador .set  out  from  Poland  with  the  diploma  of 
election,  which  was  presented  to  the  duke  on  the 
10th  September,  1.573,  in  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  A 
Romish  bishoji,  and  member  of  the  embassy,  entered 
a  protest,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonial, 
again.st  that  clause  in  the  oath  which  secured  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  which  the  duke  was  now  to 
swear.  Some  confusion  followed.  The  Protestant 
Zborowski,  interruptLug  the  proceedings,  addressed 
Montluc  thus : — "  Had  you  not  accepted,  in  the 
name  of  the  duke,  these  conditions,  we  shoidd  not 
have  elected  him  as  our  monarch."  Henry  feigned 
not  to  underetand  the  subject  of  dis])ute,  but 
Zborowski,  advancing  towards  him,  said — "I  rejieat, 
sire,  if  your  ambassador  had  not  accepted  the  con- 
dition securing  religious  libex-ty  to  us  Pi'otestauts, 
we  would  not  have  elected  you  to  be  our  king,  and 
if  you  do  not  confirm  these  conditions  you  shall 
not  be  our  king."  Thereupon  Hemy  took  the 
oath.  When  he  had  sworn,  Bishop  Karnkowski, 
who  had  protested  against  the  religious  liberty  pro- 
mised iir  the  oath,  stepped  forward,  and  again 
pi-otested  that  the  clause  should  not  jn'ejudice  the 
authoi-ity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  he  received 
from  the  king  a  -WTitten.  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  not.' 

Although  the  soveix'igii-elect  had  confilrmed  by 
oath  the  religious  liberties  of  Poland,  the  suspicions 
of  the  Protestants  were  not  entirely  allayed,  and 
they  i-esolved  jealously  to  watch  the  jiroceedings 
at  the  coronation.  Their  distrust  was  not  without 
cause.  Cardinal  Hosius,  who  had  now  begun  to 
exercise  vast  influence  on  the  afRiii-s  of  Poland, 
reasoned  that  the  oath  that  Henry  had  taken  in 
Paris  was  not  binding,  and  lie  sent  his  secretary  to 
meet  the  new  monarch  on  the  road  to  his  new 
dominions,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  did  not  even 


»  Krasinski,  Eisf.  Keform.  Poland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  15—34.  p.  39.) 


need  absolution  from  what  he  had  sworn,  seeing 
what  was  iinlawful  was  not  binding,  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  crowned,  he  might  proceed, 
the  oath  notwithstanding,  to  drive  from  his  king- 
dom all  religions  contrary  to  that  of  Eome.^  The 
bishops  began  to  teach  the  same  doctrine  and  to 
instruct  Henry,  who  was  approacliing  Poland  by 
slow  stages,  that  he  would  mount  the  throne  as  an 
absolute  sovereign,  and  leign  wholly  unfettered  and 
uncontrolled  by  either  the  oath  of  Paris  or  the 
Polish  Diet.  The  kingdom  was  in  dismay  and 
alaiin;  the  Protestants  talked  of  annulling  the 
election,  and  refu.sing  to  accept  Hemy  as  their 
sovereign.     Poland  was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war. 

At  the  coronation  a  new  treachery  was  at- 
tempted. Tutored  by  Jesuitical  councillors,  Henry 
proposed  to  assume  the  crown,  but  to  evade  the  oath. 
The  ceremonial  w;is  proceeding,  intently  watched 
by  Ixith  Protestants  and  Romanists.  The  final  act 
was  about  to  be  performed ;  the  ci'own  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  new  sovereign ;  but  the 
oath  guaranteeing  the  Protestant  liberties  had  not 
been  administered  to  him.  Firley,  the  Grand 
Mai'shal  of  Poland,  and  first  grandee  of  the  king- 
dom, stood  forth,  and  stopping  the  proceedings, 
declared  that  unless  the  Duke  of  Ajijou  should 
rejjeat  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  at  Paris,  he 
woidd  not  allow  the  coronation  to  take  jilace. 
Henry  was  kneeling  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  but 
startled  by  the  words,  he  rose  up,  and  looking 
round  him,  seemed  to  hesitate.  Fii'ley,  seizing  the 
crown,  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "  Si  non  jurabLs,  non 
regnabis  "  (If  you  will  not  swear,  you  shall  not 
reign).  The  courtiers  and  spectatoi-s  were  mute 
with  astonishment.  The  king  was  awed  ;  he  read- 
in  the  crest-fallen  countenances  of  his  advisers  that 
he  had  but  one  alternative — the  oath,  or  an  igno- 
minious return  to  Fi-ance.  It  was  too  .soon  to  go 
back ;  he  took  the  copy  of  the  oath  which  was 
handed  to  him,  swore,  and  was  crowned. 

The  courageous  act  of  the  Pi'otestant  grand  mar- 
shal had  dispelled  the  cloud  of  civU  war  that  hung- 
above  the  nation.  But  it  was  oidy  for  a  moment ' 
that  confidence  was  restoi'ed.  The  fii-st  act  of  thaj 
new  sovereign  had  revealed  him  to  his  subjects  attl 
both  treacherous  and  cowardly ;  what  trust  coula: 
tliey  rejx)se  in  him,  and  what  affection  could  they  fed 
for  himi  Hemy  took  into  exclusive  favour  the 
:^ 

•  Hosius  wrote  in  the  same  terms  from  Bom^  to  €bm 
Archbishop  and  clergy  of  Poland  :  "Que  ce  que  le  EoJ 
avait  promis  i  Paris  n'ctait  qu'une  feinte  et  dissimula- 
tion; et  qu'aussitflt  qu'il  sovait  couromic,  il  chasserait 
hers  du  royaume  tout  cxercice  de  religion  auti-e  que  la 
Eomaine."  (MS.  of  Dupuis  in  the  Library  of  Richelieu 
at  Piiris— apitd  Krasinski,  Hist.  Ee/orm.  Poland,  vol.  ii.i 
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Popish  bishops  ;  and,  emboldened  by  a  patronage 
unknown  to  them  during  former  reigns,  they  boldly 
declared  the  designs  thoy  had  long  harboured,  but 
■which  they  had  hitherto  only  whispered  to  their  most 
trusted  confidants.  The  great  Protestant  nobles 
were  discountenanced  and  discredited.  The  king's 
shameless  profligacies  consummated  the  discontent 
and  disgust  of  the  nation.     The  jjatriotic  Firley 


was  dead — it  was  believed  in  many  quarters  that 
he  had  been  poisoned — and  civil  .war  was  again  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  when,  fortunately  for 
the  unliappy  country,  the  flight  of  the  monartli 
saved  it  from  that  great  calamity.  His  brother, 
Charles  IX.,  had  died,  and  Anjou  took  his  seci'et 
and  quick  departure  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne 
of  France. 


CHAPTER    V. 
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After  a  year's  inteiregnum,  Stephen  Batliory,  a 
Transylvanian  prince,  who  liad  married  Anne 
Jagellon,  one  of  the  sistei-s  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund Augustus,  was  elected  to  the  crown  of 
Poland.  His  worth  was  so  great,  and  liis  popu- 
larity so  high,  that  although  a  Protestant  the 
Roman  clergy  dared  not  oppose  his  election.  The 
Protestant  nobles  thought  that  now  their  cause 
was  gained ;  but  the  Romanists  did  not  despair. 
Along  with  the  delegates  commissioned  to  announce 
Lis  election  to  Bathory,  they  sent  a  prelate  of  emi- 
nent talent  and  learning,  Solikowski  by  name,  to 
conduct  tlieir  intrigue  of  bringing  the  new  king 
over  to  their  side.  The  Protestant  deputies, 
guessing  Solikowski's  errand,  were  careful  to  give 
him  no  ojiportunity  of  convei-sing  with  the  new 
sovereign  in  private.  But,  eluding  their  vigilance, 
he  obtained  an  interview  by  niglit,  and  succeeded 
in  j)ersuading  Batliory  that  he  should  never  be  able 
to  maintain  liimself  on  the  throne  of  Poland  unless 
he  made  a  public  profession  of  tlic  Roman  faith. 
Tlie  Protestant  dei)uties,  to  their  dismay,  next 
morning  beheld  Stephen  Bathory,  in  whom  tlicy 
1  placed  their  hopes  of  triumpli,  devoutly  kneel- 

-'  at  ma,ss.'     The  new  reign  had  oi^ned  with  no 

!-i>icious  omen ! 


I'he  fact  that  Bathory  before  his  election  to  the  throne 
I'oland  was  a  Protestant,  and  not,  aa  historians 
L..ujmonly  a.S3ert,  a  Romanist,  was  first  published  by 
Kraainski,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  history  now  in  the 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  written  by  Orsolski,  a  con- 
temporary of  the  events.  (Krasinski,  Hist.  I!Hirni.  Poland, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  48.) 


Ne\'ertheless,  although  a  pervert,  Bathory  did 
not  become  a  zealot.  He  repressed  all  attempts 
at  persecution,  and  tried  to  hold  the  balance  with 
tolerable  impartiality  between  the  two  parties. 
But  he  sowed  seeds  destined  to  yield  tempests  in 
the  future.  The  Jesuits,  as  we  shall  aftel•^vards 
see,  had  already  entered  Poland,  and  as  tlie  Fathers 
were  able  to  persuade  the  king  that  they  wei'e  the 
zealous  cultivators  and  the  most  eflicient  teacliers 
of  science  and  letters,  Batliory,  who  was  a  patron 
of  literature,  took  them  under  his  patronage,  and 
built  colleges  and  seminaries  for  theii-  use,  endow- 
ing them  with  lands  and  heritages.  Among  other 
institutions  he  founded  the  University  of  Vilna, 
which  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Fathers  in 
Poland,  and  whence  they  spread  themselves  over 
the  kingdom. - 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  that 
the  tide  began  to  turn  in  the-  fortunes  of  (his 
groat,  intelligent,  and  free  nation.  Tlio  ebb  first 
sliowcd  itself  in  a  piece  of  subtle  legislation  wliich 
was  achieved  by  the  Roman  Synod  of  Piotrkow, 
in  1577.  That  Synoel  decreed  excommunication 
against  all  who  held  the  doctrine  of  religious 
tolei-ation.'  But  tolei-ation  of  all  religions  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  law.s  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Synod  was  levelled  against  this 
law.  True,  they  could  not  I)lot  out  the  law  of  the 
State,  nor  could  they  compel  the  tribunals  of  the 
nation   to  enforce   their  own   ecclesiastical  i>dict; 


-  Krasinski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  i 
™  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  40,  50. 
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nevei-tlieless  theii-  sentence,  though  spiritual  in  its 
fomi,  was  ver>'  decidedly  temporal  in  both  its 
substance  and  its  issues,  seeing  excommunication 
carried  with  it  many  gi-ievous  civil  and  social  in- 
flictions. This  legislation  was  the  commencement 
of  a  stealthy  policy  which  had  for  its  object  the 
recovery  of  that  temporal  jurisdiction  of  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Diet  had  stripped  them. 

This  fii'st  encroachment  being  permitted  to  pass 
unchallenged,  the  Roman  clergy  ventm-ed  on  other 
;md  more  violent  attacks  on  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  Synods  of  the 
diocese  of  Warmia  prohibited  mixed  marriages; 
they  forbade  Romanists  to  be  sponsora  at  the 
baptism  of  Protestant  children;  they  interdicted  the 
use  of  books  and  hj-mns  not  sanctioned  by  eccle- 
siastical authority;  and  they  declared  heretics 
incapable  of  inheriting  landed  property.  All  these 
enactments  wore  a  spiritual  guise,  and  they  could 
be  enforced  only  by  spiritual  sanctions;  but  they 
were  in  antagonism  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by 
imjdication  branded  the  laws  with  which  they 
conflicted  as  immoral;  they  tended  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  nation, 
and  they  disturbed  the  consciences  of  Romanists, 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  alternative  of  incurring 
certain  disagi'eeable  consequences,  or  of  doing  what 
they  were  taught  was  unla^^'ful  and  sinful. 

Stretching  theii-  powers  and  prerogatives  stiU 
farther,  the  Roman  bishops  now  claimed  payment 
of  their  tithes  from  Protestant  landlords,  and 
attempted  to  take  back  the  churches  which  had 
been  converted  from  Romanist  to  Protestant  use.s. 
To  make  trial  of  how  far  the  nation  was  disposed 
to  yield  to  these  demands,  or  the  tribunals  pre- 
pared to  endoi-se  them,  they  entered  pleas  at  law  to 
have  the  goods  and  possessioiLs  wliich  they  claimed 
as  theire  adjudged  to  them,  and  in  some  instances 
the  courts  gave  decisions  in  their  favour.  But  the 
hierarchy  had  gone  farther  than  meanwliile  was 
pi'udent.  These  arrogant  demands  rousetl  the 
alai-m  of  the  nobles;  and  the  Diets  of  1581  and 
1.582  administered  a  tacit  i-ebukf^  to  the  hiei-archy 
by  amjuUing  the  judgments  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  theii-  favoiu-.  The  bishops  had  learned 
tliat  they  must  walk  slowlj-  if  they  woiUd  walk 
safely ;  but  they  had  met  with  nothing  to  convince 
them  that  their  course  was  not  the  right  one,  or 
that  it  would  not  succeed  in  the  end. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  appearance  of  having 
Bufiered  a  rebuff,  the  hierai-chy  had  gained  not  a 
few  substantial  advantages.  The  more  extreme  of 
their  demands  had  been  disallowed,  and  many 
thouglit  that  the  contest  lietween  them  and  the 
civil  courts  was  at  an  end,  and  that  it  had  ended 


adversely  to  the  spiritual  authority ;  but  the 
bishops  knew  better.  Tliey  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  what  would  gi'ow  with  every  successive 
Synod,  and  each  new  edict,  into  a  body  of  law, 
diverse  from  and  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  which  presenting  itself  to  the  Romanist 
with  a  higher  moral  sanction,  would  ultimately,  in 
his  eye.s,  deprive  the  civil  law  of  all  force,  and 
ti-ansfer  to  itself  the  homage  of  his  con.science  and 
the  obedience  of  his  life.  The  coercive  power 
wielded  by  this  new  code,  wliich  was  being 
stealthily  put  in  operation  in  the  htart  of  the 
Polish  State,  was  a  power  that  coidd  neither  be 
seen  nor  heard ;  and  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  execute  theu-  behests  through  the  force  of  armies, 
or  the  majesty  of  tiibunals,  wei-e  apt  to  contemn  it 
as  utterly  unable  to  cope  "w-ith  the  power  of  law ; 
nevertheless,  the  result  as  wrought  out  in  Poland 
showed  that  this  influence,  appai-ently  so  weak, 
yet  peueti-ating  deeply  into  the  heiu-t  and  soul,  had 
in  it  an  omnipotence  compai'ed  with  which  the 
power  of  the  sword  was  but  feebleness.  And 
farther  there  w;is  this  danger,  pei'haps  not  foreseen 
or  not  much  taken  into  account  in  Poland  at  the 
moment,  namely,  that  the  Jesuits  were  busy  manipu- 
lating the  youth,  and  that  whenever  public  opinion 
should  be  ripe  for  a  concordat  between  the  bishops 
and  the  Government,  this  spiritual  code  would 
start  up  into  an  undisguisedly  temporal  one,  having 
at  its  service  all  the  powei-s  of  the  State,  and 
enforcing  its  commands  ^vith.  the  swoi-d. 

What  was  now  introduced  into  Poland  was  a 
new  and  more  i-efiued  policy  than  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  as  yet  employed  in  her  battles  with  Pro- 
testantism. Hitherto  she  had  filled  her  hand  with 
the  coaree  weapons  of  material  force — the  annies 
of  the  Empii'e  and  the  stakes  of  the  Inquisition. 
But  now,  appealing  less  to  the  bodily  senses,  and 
more  to  the  faculties  of  the  sold,  she  began  at 
Trent,  and  continued  in  Poland,  the  plan  of 
creating  a  body  of  legislation,  the  pseudo-divine 
sanctions  of  which,  in  many  instances,  i-eceived 
submission  where  the  terrors  of  punishment  would 
have  been  withstood.  The  sons  of  Loyola  came 
fii'st,  moulding  opinion';  and  the  bishops  came  after, 
framing  c:inons  in  conformity  \rith  tliat  altei'ed 
opinion — gathering  where  the  otliere  had  sti-ewed 
— and  noiselessly  acliie\-ing  victory  where  the 
swoixls  of  their  soldiei-s  would  have  but  sustained 
defeat.  No  doubt  the  liberty  enjo)-ed  in  Poland 
necessitated  this  alteration  of  the  Roman  tactics; 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  it  was  a  more  efl'ectiial 
method  than  the  vulg;ir  weapons  of  force,  and  that 
if  a  revolted  Christendom  was  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  Papal  obedience,  it  must  be  mainly,  though 
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not    exclusively,    by   tlie   means   of  this  spiritual 
artUleiy. 

It  wuH  under  the  same  reign,  that  of  Stephen 
Bathory,  that  the  political  influence  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  began  to  wane.  The  ebb  in  its  national 
prestige  was  almost  immediately  consequent  on  the 
ebb  in  its  Protestantism.  The  victorious  wars 
which  Bathory  had  carried  on  with  Russia  were 
ended,  mainly  through  the  counsels  of  the  Jesuit 
Possevinns,  by  a  peace  which  strijjped  Poland  of 
the  advantages  she  was  entitled  to  expect  from  her 
victories.  ThLs  was  the  last  gleam  of  military 
success  that  shone  upon  the  countiy.  Stephen 
Bathory  died  in  1586,  having  reigned  ten  years,  not 
without  glory,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Poland  by  Sigismund  III.  He  was  the  son  of 
John,  King  of  Sweden,  and  grandson  of  the  re- 
nowned Gustavus  Vasa.  Nurtured  by  a  Romish 
mother,  Sigismund  III.  had  abandoned  the  faith 
of  his  famous  ancestor,  and  during  his  long  reign  of 
well-nigh  half  a  century,  he  made  the  grandeur  of 
Rome  his  first  object,  and  the  jjower  of  Poland  only 
his  second.  Under  such  a  prince  the  fortunes  of 
the  nation  continued  to  sink.  He  was  called  "  the 
King  of  the  Jesuits,"  and  so  far  was  he  from  being 


ashamed  of  the  title,  that  he  gloried  in  it,  and  strove 
to  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  He  surrounded  liim- 
self  with  Jesuit  councillors ;  honours  and  riches  he 
.showered  almost  exclusively  upon  Romanists,  and 
especially  upon  those  whom  interest  had  converted, 
but  argument  left  unconvinced.  No  dignity  of  the 
State  and  no  post  in  the  public  service  was  to  be 
obtained,  tmless  the  asjjirant  made  friends  of  .the 
Fathers.  Their  colleges  and  schools  multiplied, 
their  hoards  and  territorial  domains  augmented 
from  year  to  j^ear.  The  education  of  the  youth, 
and  esi^ecially  the  sons  of  the  nobles,  was  almost 
wholly  in  their  hands,  and  a  genei'ation  was  being 
created  brimful  of  that  "  loyalty  "  which  Rome  so 
highly  lauds,  and  which  makes  the  understandings 
of  her  subjects  so  obdurate  and  their  necks  so 
supple.  The  Protestants  were  as  yet  too  powerful 
in  Poland  to  permit  of  direct  persecution,  but  the 
way  was  being  prepared  in  the  continual  decrease 
of  their  numbers,  and  the  systematic  diminution  of 
their  influence  ;  and  when  Sigismund  III.  went  to 
his  grave  in  1632,  the  glory  which  had  illuminated 
the  country  duiTng  the  short  reign  of  Stephen 
Bathory  had  departed,  and  the  night  was  fast 
closing  in  around  Poland. 
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The  Jesuits  had  been  introduced  into  Poland,  and 
the  turning  of  the  Protestant  tide,  and  the  begun 
decadence  of  the  nation's  political  power,  which  was 
almost  contemporaneous  with  the  retrogression  in 
its  Protestantism,  was  mainly  the  work  of  the 
Fathers.  The  man  who  opened  the  door  to  the 
disciples  of  Loyola  in  that  country  is  worthy  of  a 
longer  study  than  wo  can  bestow  upon  him.  His 
name  was  Stanislaus  Hosen,  better  known  as 
Cardinal  llosius.  He  was  born  at  Cr.acow  in  l.'iOl, 
and  thus  in  birth  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
Knox  and  Calvin.  He  was  sprung  of  a  family  of 
German  descent  which  had  been  engaged  in  trade, 


and  become  rich.  His  great  natural  powers  had 
been  perfected  by  a  finished  education,  first  in  the 
schools  of  his  own  country,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Italian  universities.  Ho  was  imwearicd  Ln  liis 
application  to  business,  often  dictating  to  several 
secretaries  at  once,  and  not  imfrequently  dis- 
patching important  matters  at  meals.  He  was  at 
home  in  the  controversial  literature  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  knew  how  to  employ  in  his  own  cause 
the  alignments  of  one  Protestant  polemic  against 
another.  Ho  took  care  to  inform  himself  of  e^■cly- 
thing  about  the  life  and  occupation  of  the  leading 
Reformers,  his   contemporaries,  which  it  was  im- 
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porfcant  for  him  to  know.  HLs  works  are  numerous ; 
they  are  in  various  languages,  written  with  equal 
elegance  in  all,  and  ynth  a  wonderful  adaptation  in 
their  style  and  method  to  the  genius  and  habit  of 
thought  of  each  of  the  various  peoples  he  addressed. 
The  one  grand  object  of  his  life  was  the  overthrow 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  that  place  of  power  and  glory  from  wliich 
the  Reformation  had  cast  her  down.  He  brought 
the  concentrated  forces  of  a  vast  knowledge,  a 
gigantic  intellect,  and  a  strong  will  to  the  execution 
of  that  task.  History  has  not  recorded,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  any  immorality  in  his  Ufe.  He 
could  boa.st  the  refined  manners,  liberal  sentiments, 
and  humane  disposition  which  the  love  and  culti- 
vation of  lettere  usually  engender.  Nevertheless 
the  marvellous  and  mysterious  power  of  that 
system  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  cham- 
pion asserted  its  superiority  in  the  case  of  this 
richly  endowed,  highly  cvdtivated,  and  noble-minded 
man.  Instead  of  imjiartiug  his  \-irtues  to  his 
Church,  she  transferred  her  \aoes  to  him.  Hosius 
always  urged  on  fitting  occasions  that  no  faith 
should  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  although  few 
could  better  conduct  an  argument  than  himself, 
he  disliked  that  tedious  process  with  heretics, 
and  recommended  the  more  summary  one  of  the 
lictor's  axe.  He  saw  no  sin  in  spilling  heretical 
blood ;  he  received  with  joy  the  tidings  of  the  St. 
Barliiolomew  Massacre,  and  writing  to  congi-atulate 
the  C:ii'dinal  of  Loi'raine  on  the  slaughter  of  Coligny, 
he  thanked  the  Almighty  for  the  great  boon  be- 
stowed on  France,  and  implored  him  to  show  equal 
mercy  to  Poland.  His  great  imderstanding  he 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  his  Church,  but  for  whose 
authority,  he  declared,  the  Scriptures  would  have 
no  more  weight  than  the  Fables  of  ^Esop.  His 
many  acquii-ements  and  great  learning  were  not 
able  to  emancipate  him  from  the  thrall  of  a  gloomy 
asceticism  ;  he  grovelled  in  the  observance  of  the 
most  austere  pei-formances,  scourging  himself  in  the 
belief  that  to  have  his  body  streaming  with  blood 
and  co\ered  with  wounds  was  more  pleasing  to  the 
Almighty  than  to  have  his  soul  adorned  withwtues 
and  replenished  witli  graces.  Such  was  the  mai^ 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian  Krasinski, 
"  deserved  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Rome  and  the 
curses  of  his  own  country,"  by  introducing  the 
Jesuits  into  Poland.' 

Returning  from  the  Council  of  Trent  iu  15G4, 
Hosius  saw  with  .ilarm  the  advance  which  Protes- 

'  See  his  Life  by  Kescius  (Keszka),  Kome,  1587.  Nu- 
merous editions  have  been  published  of  his  works ;  the 
best  is  that  of  Cologne,  15&1,  containing  his  letters  to 
many  of  the  more  eminent  of  his  contemporaries. 


tantism  had  made  in  his  dioce.se  during  his  absence. 
He  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  genei-al  of 
the  society,  Lainez,  requesting  him  to  send  him  some 
membere  of  his  order  to  aid  him  in  doing  what  he 
despaired  of  accomplishing  by  his  own  single  arm. 
A  few  of  the  Fathei-s  were  dispatched  from  Rome, 
and  being  joined  by  others  from  Germany,  they 
were  located  in  Braunsberg,  a  little  town  in  the 
diocese  of  Hosius,  who  richly  endowed  the  infant 
establLshment.  For  six  years  they  made  little 
jirogress,  nor  was  it  till  the  death  of  Sigismimd 
Augustus  and  the  accession  of  Stephen  Bathory  that 
they  began  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  Poland. 
How  they  ingratiated  themselves  with  that  monarch 
by  their  vast  pretensions  to  learning  we  have 
already  seen.  They  became  gi-eat  favoivrites  with 
the  bishops,  who  finding  Protestantism  increasing 
in  their  dioceses,  looked  for  its  repression  rather 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  Fathers  than  the  labours 
of  their  o^^^l  clergy.  But  the  golden  age  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Poland,  to  be  followed  by  the  ii'on  age 
to  the  people,  did  not  begin  until  the  bigoted 
Sigismund  III.  mounted  the  throne.  The  favours 
of  Stephen  Bathory,  the  colleges  he  had  foimded, 
and  the  lands  with  which  he  had  endowed  them, 
were  not  remembered  in  comparison  with  the  far 
higher  consideration  and  vaster  wealth  to  which 
they  were  admitted  under  his  successor.  Sigis- 
mund reigned,  but  the  Jesuits  governed.  They 
stood  by  the  fountain-head  of  honoure,  and  they 
held  the  keys  of  all  dignities  and  emoluments. 
Tliey  took  care  of  their  friends  in  the  distribution 
of  these  good  things,  nor  did  they  forget  when 
enriching  othei-s  to  emich  also  themselves.  Con- 
versions were  numerous ;  and  the  wanderer  who 
had  returned  from  the  fatal  path  of  here.sy  to  the 
safe  fold  of  the  Church  was  taught  to  express  his 
thanks  in  some  gift  or  service  to  the  order  by 
whose  instructions  and  prayere  lie  had  been  rescued. 
The  son  of  a  Protestant  father  commonly  expressed 
his  penitence  by  building  them  a  college,  or  be- 
queathing them  an  estate,  or  expelling  from  his 
lands  the  confessoi-s  of  his  father's  faith,  and  re- 
j>lacing  them  with  the  adherents  of  the  Roman 
creed.  Thus  all  things  were  prosjiering  to  their 
wish.  Every  day  new  dooi-s  were  opening  to  them. 
Theii'  mLssions  and  schools  were  springing  up  in  all 
cornei-s  of  the  land.  They  entered  all  houses,  from 
the  baron's  downward ;  they  sat  at  all  tables,  and 
listened  to  all  convei-sations.  In  all  assemblies, 
for  whatever  purpose  convened,  whetlier  met  to 
mourn  or  to  make  merry,  to  transact  business  or 
to  seek  amusement,  there  were  the  Jesuits.  They 
were  present  at  baptisms,  at  marriages,  at  funemls, 
and   at  faii"s.      ^^^lile  their   learned   men  taught 
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the  young  nobles  in  the  universities,  they  had 
their  itinerant  orators,  who  visited  villages,  fre- 
quented markets,  and  erecting  their  stage  in 
public  exhibited  scenic  representations  of  Bible 
histories,  or  of  the  combats,  martyrdoms,  and 
canonisations  of  the  saints.  These  wandering 
apostles  were  furnished,  moreover,  with  store  of 
I'clics  and  wonder-woi'king  charms,  and  by  these  as 
well  as  by  pompous  processions,  they  edified  and 
awed  the  crowds  that  gathered  round  them. 

They  strenuously  and  .systematically  laboured  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  Protestant  ministers. 
They  strove  to  make  them  odious,  sometimes  by 
malevolent  whisperings,  and  at  other  times  by  open 
accusations.  The  most  blameless  life  and  the  most 
venerated  character  aflbrded  no  protection  against 
Jesuit  calumny.  Volanus,  whose  ninety  years  bore 
witness  to  his  abstemious  life,  they  called  a  drimkard. 
Sdrowski,  who  had  incurred  then-  anger  by  a  work 
written  against  them,  and  whose  learning  was  not 
excelled  by  the  most  erudite  of  their  order,  they 
accused  of  theft,  and  of  having  once  acted  the 
part  of  a  hangman.  Adding  ridicule  to  calumny, 
they  strove  in  every  way  to  hold  up  Protestant 
sermons  and  assemblies  to  laughter.  If  a  Synod 
convened,  there  was  sure  to  appear,  in  no  long 
time,  a  letter  from  the  de\'il,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  court,  thanking  them  for  their  zeal,  and 
instructing  them,  in  familiar  and  loving  phrase, 
Tiow  to  do  their  work  and  his.  Did  a  minister 
maiTy,  straightway  he  was  complimented  with  an 
epithalamium  from  the  ready  pen  of  some  Jesuit 
scribe.  Did  a  Prote.stant  pastor  die,  before  a  few 
days  had  passed  ))y,  the  leading  members  of  his 
flock  were  favoured  with  letters  from  their  de- 
ceased minister,  duly  dated  from  Pandemoniiun. 
These  effusions  were  composed  generally  in  doggerel 
verse,  but  they  were  barbed  ^\•ith  a  venomous  wit 
and  a  coai-se  humour.  The  multitude  read,  laughed, 
and  believed.  The  calumnies,  it  is  true,  were 
refuted  by  those  at  whom  they  were  levelled ;  but 
that  .signified  little,  the  falsehood  was  repeated 
agiiin  and  again,  till  at  last,  by  dint  of  perseverance 
and  audacity,  the  Protestants  and  their  worsliip 
were  brought  into  general  hatred  and  contempt.^ 

The  defection  of  the  sons  of  Radziwill,  the  zea- 
lous Reformer  of  whom  we  ha^e  previously  made 
mention,  was  a  gi-eat  blow  to  the  Protestantism  of 
Poland.  That  fomily  became  the  chief  support, 
after  the  crown,  of  the  Papal  reaction  in  the  Polish 


'  Lukaszewicz  (a  Popish  author),  Hisiory  of  ihe  HeU 
veKan  Churches  of  Lithuania,  vol.  i.,  pp.  47,  85,  and  vol.  ii., 
p.  192 ;  Posen,  1812,  1843— opini  Krasinski,  Slavonia. 
pp.  289,  294. 


dominions.  Not  only  were  their  influence  and 
wealth  freely  employed  for  the  spread  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  all  the  Protestant  churches  and  schools 
which  their  father  had  built  on  his  estates  were 
made  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  example 
of  the  Radziwills  was  followed  by  many  of  the 
Lithuanian  nobles,  who  returned  -nathin  the  Roman 
pale,  bringing  with  them  not  only  the  edifices  on 
their  lands  formerly  used  in  the  Protestant  service, 
l)ut  their  tenants  also,  and  expelling  those  who 
refused  to  conform. 

By  this  time  the  populace  had  been  .sufficiently 
leavened  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Jesuits  to  be  made  tlieii-  tool.  Mob  violence  is 
commonly  the  first  form  that  per.secution  assumes. 
It  was  so  ill  Poland.  The  caves  whence  these 
popular  tempests  issued  were  the  Jesuit  colleges. 
The  students  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  public  peace  was  broken  by  tumidt  and 
outrage.  Protestant  woi-shipping  assemblies  began 
to  be  assailed  and  dispersed,  Protestant  chiu-ches 
to  be  wrecked,  and  Protestant  libraries  to  be 
given  to  the  flames.  Tlie  chmches  of  Cracow, 
of  Vilna,  and  other  towns  were  pillage<l.  Pro- 
testant cemeteries  were  violated,  their  monuments 
and  tablets  destroyed,  the  dead  exhumed,  and  their 
remains  scattered  about.  It  was  not  possible  at 
times  to  carry  the  Prote.stant  dead  to  then-  graves. 
In  June,  1.578,  the  funeral  procession  of  a  Protes- 
tant lady  was  attacked  in  the  streets  of  Cracow  by 
the  pupUs  of  All-hallows  College.  Stones  were 
thrown,  the  attendants  were  driven  away,  the  body 
was  torn  from  the  coffin,  and  after  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  it  "was  thrown  into  the  Vistula. 
Rarely  indeed  did  the  authorities  interfere ;  and 
when  it  did  happen  that  punishment  followed  these 
misdeeds,  the  infliction  fell  on  the  wi-etched  tools, 
and  the  guUtier  instigators  and  ruigleiiders  were 
suffered  to  escape." 

"While  the  Jesuits  were  smiting  the  Protestant 
minLstei-s  and  members  -vrith  the  ann  of  the  mob, 
they  were  bowing  the  knee  in  adulation  and  flattery 
before  the  Protestant  nobles  and  gentry.  In  the  • 
saloons  of  the  great,  the  same  men  who  sowed  fi-om 
then-  chairs  the  principles  of  seilition  and  tumult, 
or  Tented  in  doggerel  rhjnue  the  odious  calumny, 
were  transformed  into  pai'agons  of  mildness 
and  inofTensiveness.  Oh,  how  they  loved  order, 
abominated  coarseness,  and  anathematised  all  un- 
charitableness  and  violence  ■  Having  gained  access 
into  Protestant  fiimilies  of  rank  by  then-  winning 
manners,  their  showj'  accomplishments,  and  some- 
times by  important  services,  they  strove  by  eyecyX 
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means — by  argmueut,  by  wit,  by  Lnsinuation — to 
convert  them  to  the  Roman  faith ;  if  they  failed  to 
pervert  the  entire  family  they  generally  succeeded 
vith  cue  or  more  of  its  members.  Thus  they 
established  a  foothold  in  the  household,  and  had 
fatally  broken  the  peace  and  confidence  of  the 
family.  The  anguish  of  the  perverts  for  their 
parents,  doomed  as  thej'  believed  to  perdition, 
often  so  affected  these  parents  as  to  induce  them  to 
follow  their  children  into  the  Roman  fold.  Rome, 
as  is  well  kuo^\ai,  has  made  more  victories  by 
touching  the  heart  than  by  convincing  the  reason. 

But  the  main  arm  \sith  which  the  Jesuits 
operated  in  Poland  was  the  school.  They  had 
among  them  a  few  men  of  good  talent  and  gi-eat 
erudition.  At  the  beginning  they  were  at  pains 
to  teach  well,  and  to  send  foi'th  from  their  semi- 
naries accomplished  Latin  scholars,  that  so  they 
might  establLsh  a  reputation  for  efficient  teaching, 
and  spread  theii-  educational  institutions  over  the 
kingdom.  They  were  kind  to  their  pupils,  they  gave 
their  instructions  without  exacting  any  fee  ;  and 
they  were  thus  able  to  compete  at  great  advantage 
^vith  the  Protestant  schools,  and  not  unfrequently 
did  they  succeed  in  extinguishing  their  rivals,  and 
drafting  the  scholars  into  their  own  seminaries. 
Not  only  so  :  many  Protestant  parents,  attracted 
by  the  high  repute  of  the  Je-suit  schools,  and  the 
brilliant  Latin  scholars  whom  they  sent  foi-th  from 
time  to  time,  .sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Fathers. 

But  the  national  mind  did  not  grow,  nor  did  the 
national  Uteratm-e  flourish.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  from  contrast  ■with  the  brilliance  of  the 
era  that  had  preceded  the  educational  eflbrts  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  half-century  dvii-ing  which  the  Pro- 
testant influence  was  the  predominating  one  was 
"  the  Augustan  age  of  Polish  litei'ature  ;"  the  half- 
century  that  followed,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  showed  a  marked  and  most 
tnelauclioly  decadence  in  every  department  of  mental 
exertion.  It  was  but  too  ob\ious  that  decrepitude 
had  smitten  the  national  intellect.  The  press  sent 
forth  scarcely  a  single  work  of  merit ;  capable 
men  were  disappeaiing  from  professional  life ; 
Poland  ceased  to  have  statesmen  fitted  to  counsel 
in  the  cabinet,  or  soldiers  able  to  lead  in  the  field. 
Tlio  sciences  were  neglected  and  the  arts  lan- 
guished ;  and  even  the  very  language  wa.s  becoming 
coniipt  and  feeble ;  its  elegance  and  fire  wiere  siidc- 
ing  in  the  xshcs  of  formalism  and  barbarism.  Nor 
i«  it  difficult  to  account  for  this.  Without 
freedom  there  can  be  no  vigour ;  but  the  Jesuits 
dared  not  leave  the  mind  of  their  ]iupils  at  lil)crty- 
That   the  intellect  should   make  full    proof  of  its 


powers  bj'  ranging  freely  over  all  subjects,  and  in- 
vestigating and  discussing  unfettered  all  questions, 
was  what  the  Jesuits  could  not  allow,  well  knowing 
that  such  freedom  would  overthi'ow  their  own  avxtho- 
rity.  They  letl  about  the  mind  in  chains  as  men 
do  wild  beaits,  of  whom  thev  fear  that  shoidd 
they  slip  their  fettei-s,  they  would  turn  and  rend 
them.  The  ai-t  they  studied  was  not  how  to  edu- 
cate, but  how  iiot  to  educate.  They  intrigued  to 
shut  uj)  the  Protestant  schools,  and  when  thej'  had 
succeeded,  they  collected  the  youth  into  their  o^vu, 
that  they  might  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  that 
most  dangerous  of  all  things,  knowledge.  They 
taught  them  words,  not  things.  They  shut  the  page 
of  history,  they  barred  the  avenues  of  science  and 
philosoi^h}',  and  they  drilled  their  pupils  exclusively 
in  the  subtleties  of  a  scholastic  theology.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  the  e3"e  kept  perpetually  poring  on 
such  objects  should  at  last  lose  its  power  of  vision  ; 
that  the  intellect  confined  to  food  like  this  should 
pine  and  die ;  and  that  the  foot-prints  of  Poland 
ceased  to  be  visible  in  the  fields  of  literature,  in  the 
world  of  commerce,  and  on  the  arena  of  politics  ? 
The  men  who  had  taken  in  hand  to  educate  the 
nation,  taught  it  to  forget  all  that  other  men  strive 
to  remembei',  and  to  remember  all  that  other  men 
strive  to  forget ;  in  short,  the  ediication  given  to 
Poland  by  the  Jesuits  was  a  most  ingenious  and 
successful  plan  of  teaching  them  not  how  to  think 
right,  but  how  to  think  WTong ;  not  how  to  reason 
out  truth,  but  how  to  reason  out  falsehood ;  not  how 
to  cast  away  prejudice,  break  the  shackles  of  aiitlio- 
rity,  and  rise  to  the  independence  and  noble  freedom 
of  a  rational  being,  but  how  to  cleave  to  error, 
hug  one's  fetters,  hoot  at  the  liglvt,  and  yot  to  be 
all  the  while  filled  with  a  proud  conceit  that  this 
darkness  is  not  darkness,  but  light ;  and  this  folly 
not  folly,  but  wisdom.  Thus  metamorphosed  tins 
once  noble  nation  came  forth  from  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  light  of  their  eye  quenched,  and  tlie 
strength  of  their  arm  dried  up,  to  find  that  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  keep  their  place  in  the 
struggles  of  the  world.  They  were  put  aside,  they 
were  split  up,  they  were  ti-amplcd  down,  and  at 
la.st  they  perished  as  a  nation ;  and  yet  their  re- 
mains were  not  put  into  the  sepulchre,  but  were 
left  lying  on  the  face  of  Euroi)e,  a  melancholy 
monument  of  what  nations  becoino  when  thi'y  take 
the  Jesuit  for  tln'ir  schoolmaster. 

Tins  estimate  of  Jesuit  teaching  is  not  more 
severe  than  that  which  Pojiish  authoi-s  themselves 
liavc  expressed.  Their  system  was  admirably  de- 
scribed by  Bro.scius,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, prof(!SSor  in  the  University  of  Cracow,  and  oiie 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  in  a  work  ])ul>- 
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lished  originally  in  Polish,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  says  :  "  The  Jesuits  teach 
children  the  grammar  of  Alvar/  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  and  to  learn;  and  much 
time  is  sjient  at'  it.  This  they  do  for  many  reasons  : 
first,  tliat  by  keeping  the  child  a  long  time  in  the 
school  tliey  may  receive  in  gifts  from  the  parents 
of  the  children,  whom  they  pretend  gi-atuitously  to 
educate,  mucli  more  than  they  would  have  got  had 
there  been  a  regular  payment ;  second,  that  by 
keeping  the  children  a  long  whUe  in  the  scliool 
they  may  become  well  acquainted  with  then-  minds ; 
third,  that  they  may  train  the  boy  for  their  own 
plans,  and  for  their  own  purposes ;  fourth,  that  in 
case  the  friends  of  the  boy  wish  to  have  him  from 
them,  they  may  have  a  pretence  for  keeping  liim, 
saying,  give  him  time  at  least  to  learn  gi-ammar, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  every  other  knowledge ; 
fifth,  they  want  to  keep  boys  at  school  till  the  age 
of  manhood,  that  they  may  engage  for  their  order 
those  who  show  most  talent  or  expect  large  in- 
heritances; but  when  an  individual  neither  pos- 
sesses talents  nor  has  any  expectations,  they  will 
not  retain  him."- 

Sigismund  III.,  in  whose  reign  the  Jesuits  had 
become  firmly  rooted  in  Poland,  died  in  1632, 
and  wiis  succeeded  by  liis  eldest  son  Vladislav  IV. 
Vladislav  hated  the  disciples  of  Loyola  as  much  as 
his  father  had  loved  and  courted  them,  and  he 
strove  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  counteract  the 
evil  efiects  of  his  father's  partiality  for  the  order. 
He  restrained  the  persecution  by  mob  riots ;  he 
was  able,  in  some  instances,  to  vLsit  with  jiunish- 
ment  the  ringleaders  in  the  burning  down  of  Pro- 
testant churches  and  schools ;  but  that  spirit  of 
intolerance  and  bigotry  which  was  now  diffused 
throughout  the  nation,  and  in  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, noble  and  peasant  shared  alike,  he  could 
not  lay ;  and  when  he  went  to  his  grave,  those 
bitter  hatreds  and  evdl  passions  which  had  been 
engendered  during  his  father's  long  occupancy  of 
the  throne,  and  only  slightly  repressed  during 
his  own  short  reign,  broke  out  afresh  in  all  their 
violence. 

Vladislav  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John 
Casimir.  Casiniir  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  had  attained  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 


'  A  Spanish  Jesuit  who  compiltHl  a  j^'ammar  wliich  the 
Jesuits  used  in  the  schools  of  Poland. 

2  Dialoriue  of  a  Landowner  with  a  Parish  Priest.  Tlio 
work,  published  about  1620,  excited  the  violent  anger 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  being  unable  to  wreak  theii-  ven- 
geance on  the  author,  the  printer,  at  their  instigation, 
was  publicly  flogged,  and  afterwards  banished.  (See 
Krasinski,  Slavonia,  p.  29fi.) 


purple ;  but  when  his  brother's  death  opened  hia 
way  to  the  throne,  the  Pope  relieved  him  from  his 
vows  as  a  Jesuit.  The  heart  of  the  Jesuit  i-emaincd 
within  him,  though  his  vow  to  the  order  had  been 
dissohed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  justice  to  .say 
that  Casimii-  was  less  bigoted,  and  less  the  tool  of 
Rome,  than  his  father  Sigismund  had  been.  Still 
it  was  vain  to  hojje  that  under  such  a  monarch  the 
prospects  of  the  Protestants  would  be  materially 
improved,  or  the  tide  of  Popish  reaction  stemmed. 
Scarcely'  had  this  disciple  of  Loyola  ascended  the 
throne  than  those  political  tempests  began,  which 
continued  at  short  intervals  to  burst  over  Poland, 
tUl  at  length  the  nation  was  destroyed.  The  first 
calamity  that  befell  the  unhappy  countiy  was  a 
terrible  revolt  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Uki-aine. 
The  insurgent  Cossacks  were  joined  by  crowds  of 
peasants  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  whose 
passions  had  been  roused  by  a  recent  attempt  of 
the  Polish  bishops  to  compel  them  to  enter  the 
Communion  of  Rome.  Poland  now  began  to  feel 
what  it  was  to  have  her  soul  chilled  and  her  bonds 
loosened  by  the  touch  of  the  Jesuit.  If  the  insur- 
rection did  not  end  in  the  dethronement  of  the 
monarch,  it  was  owing  not  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  or  the  patriotism  of  his  nobles,  but  to  the 
compassion  or  remorse  of  the  rebels,  who  stopped 
short  in  their  victorious  career  when  the  king  was 
in  theii-  power,  and  the  nation  had  been  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  cloud  which  had  thi-eatened  the  kingdom 
with  destruction  rolled  away  to  the  half-ci\"ilised 
regions  whence  it  had  so  suddenly  issued ;  but 
hardly  was  it  gone  when  it  was  again  seen  to 
gather,  and  to  advance  against  the  tmhappy  king- 
dom. The  pei-fidy  of  the  Romish  bishops  had 
brotight  this  second  calamity  upon  Poland.  The 
Archbishop  of  Kioff,  Metropolitan  of  the  Greek 
Church  of  Poland,  had  acted  as  mediator  between 
the  rebellious  Cossacks  and  the  king,  and  mainly 
through  the  archbishop's  friendly  offices  had  that 
peace  been  effected,  which  rescued  from  immi- 
nent peril  the  throne  and  life  of  Casimir.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Pacification  was  that  the 
archbishop  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Senate  ;  but 
when  the  day  came,  and  the  Eastern  prelate  entered 
the  hall  to  take  his  place  among  the  senatoi-s,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  rose  in  a  body  and  left  the 
Senate-house,  saj-ing  that  they  never  would  sit  with 
a  schisnuitic.  The  Archbishop  of  KioQ'  had  lifted 
Casimir's  throne  out  of  the  dust,  and  now  he  had 
his  services  repaid  with  insult. 

Tlie  warlike  Cossacks  held  themselves  affronted 
in  the  indignity  done  their  Kj)iritual  chief :  and 
hence  the  second  invasion  of  the  kingdom.     This 
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time  tlie  insurgents  were  defeated,  but  that  only 
brought  greater  e\"ils  upon  the  country.  The 
Cossacks  tlirew  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy.  He  espoused  their  quarrel, 
feeling,  doubtless,  that  his  honour  also  was  in- 
volved in  the  disgrace  put  upon  a  high  dignitary 
of  his  Church,  and  he  descended  on  Poland  ■n'ith 
an  immense  army.  At  the  same  time,  Charles 
Gusta\^is  of  Sweden,  taking  advantage  of  the 
discontent  which  prevailed  against  the  Polish 
monarch  Casimir,  entered  the  kingdom  with  a 
chosen  body  of  troops ;  and  such  were  his  own 
talents  as  a  leader,  and  such  the  discipline  and 
valour  of  his  army,  that  in  a  short  time  the  prui- 
cipal  jjart  of  Poland  wa,s  in  his  possession.  Casimir 
had,  meanwhile,  sought  refuge  in  Silesia.  The 
croTvn  was  offered  to  the  valorous  and  magnani- 
mous Charles  Gustavus,  the  nobles  only  craving 
that  before  assuming  it  he  should  permit  a  Diet 
to  assemble   and  formally  vote  it  to  him. 

Had  Gustavus  ascended  the  throne  of  Poland, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Jesuits  would  have  been 
driven  out,  that  the  Protestant  spirit  would  have 
been  reinvigorated,  and  that  Poland,  built  up  into 
a  jwwerful  kingdom,  would  have  proved  a  protect- 
ing wall  to  the  south  and  west  of  Europe  against 
the  barbaric  masses  of  the  north ;  but  this  hope, 
with  all  that  it  implied,  was  dispelled  by  the  rejily 
of  Charles  Gustavus.  "  It  did  not  need,"  he  said, 
"that  the  Diet  should  elect  him  king,  seeing  he 
was  ah'eady  master  of  the  country  by  his  sword." 
Tlie  self-love  of  the  Poles  was  wounded  ;  the  war 
was  renewed  ;  and,  after  a  gi'cat  struggle,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  IGGO,  under  the  joint  mediation 
and  guarantee  of  England,  France,  and  Holland. 
John  Casimir  returned  to  resume  his  reign  over 
a  country  bleeding  from  the  swoi'ds  of  two  armies. 
The  Cossacks  had  exercised  an  indiscriminate  ven- 
geance :  the  Popish  cathedral  and  the  Protestant 
church  had  alike  been  given  to  the  flames,  and 
Protestants  and  Papists  had  been  equal  sufferers  in 
the  calamities  of  the  war. 

The  first  act  of  the  monai'ch,  after  liis  return, 
was  to  place  his  kingdom  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  tlie  "Blessed  Virgin."  To  make  himself 
and  his  dominions  the  more  worthy  of  so  august 
a  suzerainty,  he  registered  on  the  occasion  two 
vows,  both  well-pleasing,  as  he  judged,  to  his 
celestial  patroness.  Casimir  promised  in  the  fu-st 
to  redress  tlie  grievances  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
in  the  second  to  convert  the  heretics — in  other 
•words,  to  jiei'secute  tlic  Protestants.  The  first  vow 
it  was  not  even  attempted  to  fulfil.  All  the  efforts 
of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  were  given  to  the  second. 
But  the  shield   of   Enghnul   and  Holland  was   at 


that  time  extended  over  the  Protestants  of  Poland, 
who  were  still  numerous,  and  had  amongst  them 
some  influential  fiimilies ;  the  monarchy's  efforts 
were,  in  consequence,  restxicted  meanwhile  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Socinians,  who  were  numerous 
in  his  kingdom.  They  were  offered  the  alternative 
of  return  to  the  Roman  Church  or  exile.  They 
seriously  proposed  to  meet  the  prelates  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  in  conference,  and  convince  them  that 
there  was  no  fundamental  difference  between  theii- 
tenets  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church.^ 
The  conference  was  declined,  and  the  Socinians, 
with  great  hardship  and  loss,  were  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom.  But  the  persecution  did  not  stop 
there.  England,  with  Charles  II.  on  her  throne, 
grew  cold  in  the  caiise  of  the  Polish  Protestants. 
In  the  treaty  of  the  peace  of  1660,  the  rights  of  all 
religious  Confessions  in  Poland  had  been  secured  ; 
but  the  guaranteeing  Powers  soon  ceased  to  enforce 
the  treaty,  the  Polish  Government  paid  but  small 
respect  to  it,  persecution  in  the  form  of  mob 
violence  was  still  continued ;  and  when  the  reign 
of  John  Casimir,  which  had  been  fiital  to  the 
Protestants  throughout,  came  to  an  end,  it  was 
foimd  that  their  ranks  were  broken  up,  that  all  the 
great  families  who  had  belonged  to  their  communion 
were  extinct  or  had  passed  into  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  their  sanctuaries  were  mostly  in  ashes, 
their  congregations  all  dispersed,  and  theii-  cause 
hopeless. - 

There  followed  a  succession  of  reigns  which  oidy 
furnished  evidence  how  weak  the  throne  had 
become,  and  how  powerful  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Roman  hierarchy  had  grown.  Religious  equality 
was  still  the  law  of  Poland,  and  each  new  sovereign 
swore,  at  his  coronation,  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  anti-Romanists,  but  the  transaction  was 
deemed  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  king,  however  much 
disposed,  had  not  the  power  to  fulfil  his  oath.  The 
Jesuits  and  the  bishops  were  in  this  matter  above 
the  law,  and  the  sovereign's  tribunals  could  not 
enforce  their  own  edicts.  What  the  law  called 
rights  the  ckrgy  stigmatised  as  aljuses,  and  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  abolished.  In  1732 
a  law  was  pvssed  excluding  from  all  public  ofliccs 
those  who  were  not  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  The  public  service  was  thus 
dei)rived  of  whatever  activity  and  enlightenment  of 
mind  yet  existed  in  Poland.  The  country  had  no 
need  of  this  additional  stimulus :  it  was  already  pur- 
suing fast  enough  the  road  to  ruin.     For  a  century, 


'  Krasinski,  Slavonia,  p.  333. 

-  Krasinski,  Hist.  Reform.  Poland,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  12. 

^  Kvasiuski,  Slavonia,  p.  350. 
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one  disaster  after  another  had  devastated  its  soil 
and  people.  Its  limits  had  been  curtailed  by  the 
loss  of  several  provinces ;  its  population  had  been 
tUminished  by  the  emigration  of  thousands  of 
Protestants ;  its  resources  had  been  drained  by  its 
efforts  to  quell  revolt  ■within  and  ward  off  invasion 
from  without ;  its  intelligence  had  been  obscured, 
and  well-nigh  extinguished,  by  those  who  claimed 
the  exclusive  i-ight  to  insti-uct  its  youth ;  for  in 
that  land  it  was  a  greater  misfortune  to  be  educated 
than  to  gi'ow  up  untaught.  Overepread  by  torjior, 
Poland  gave  no  signs  of  life  save  such  as  indicate 
paralysis.  Placed  under  foreign  tutelage,  and  sunk 
in  dependence  and  helplessness,  if  slie  was  cared  for 
by  her  jx)wei-ful  protectoi-s,  it  w;is  as  men  care  for 
a  once  noble  palace  which  they  have  no  thought  of 
rebuilding,  but  from  whose  fallen  masses  they  hope 
to  exti-act  a  column  or  a  topstone  that  may  help 
to  enlai'ge  and  embellish  their  own  dwelling. 

Justice  requii-es  that  we  should  stite,  before  dis- 
missing this  part  of  om-  subject,  with  its  many 
solemn  lessons,  that  though  the  fall  of  Protestantism 
in  Poland,  and  the  con.sequent  ruin  of  the  Polish 
State,  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  other 
causes  co-operated,  though  in  a  less  degi-ee.  The 
Protestant  body  in  Poland,  from  the  fii-st,  was 
parted  into  three  Confessions :  the  Genevan  in 
Lithuania,  the  Bohemian  in  Great  Poland,  and  the 
Lutheran  in  those  towns  that  were  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  Gei-man  descent.  Tliis  was  a  source 
of  weakness,  and  thLs  weakness  was  aggravated  by 
the  ill-will  bonie  by  the  Lutheran  Protestants  to 
the  adhei-ents  of  the  other  two  Confessions.  The 
evil  Wiis  cured,  it  was  thought,  by  the  Union 
of  Sandomir ;  but  Lutheran  exclusivene.ss  and  in- 


tolerance, after  a  few  years,  again  broke  up  the 
united  Church,  and  deprived  the  Protestant  cause 
of  the  strength  which  a  common  centre  always 
gives.  The  short  lives  of  John  Alasco  and  Pnnce 
Padziwill  are  also  to  be  reckoned  among  the  cau.ses 
which  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  Reform 
movement  in  Poland.  Had  their  laboui-s  been  pro- 
longed, a  deejjer  seat  woxild  have  been  given  to 
Protestant  ti-uth  in  the  general  population,  and  the 
thi-one  might  have  been  gained  to  the  Pteformation. 
The  CTii-istian  chivalry  and  patriotism  with  which 
the  great  nobles  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  the 
people  must  ever  be  the  mainstay  of  a  religious 
Reformation,  and  the  great  lando^^^lel■s  in  Poland 
did  not,  we  fear,  tike  this  fact  sufficiently  into  ac- 
count, or  bestow  the  retjuisite  pains  in  imbuing  their 
tenantry  with  great  Scriptural  principles  :  and  hence 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  jjeople  were 
again  transferred  into  the  Roman  fold.  But  an 
influence  yet  more  hostile  to  the  triumph  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Poland  was  the  rise  and  rapid  diffusion 
of  Socinian  views.  These  sprang  up  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Genevan  Confession,  and  inflicted  a  blight 
on  the  powerful  Protestant  Churches  of  Lithuania. 
That  blight  very  soon  overspread  the  whole  land  ; 
and  the  gi'een  tree  of  Protestantism  began  to  be 
touched  vrith  the  sere  of  decay.  The  Socinian  was 
followed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Jesuit.  A  yet 
deeper  desolation  gathei'ed  on  his  track.  Decay 
became  i-ottenness,  and  blight  deepened  into  death  ; 
but  Protestantism  did  not  |)erish  alone.  'Die 
throne,  the  countiy,  the  people,  all  went  down 
■«ith  it  in  a  catastrophe  so  awful  that  no  one 
Could  have  effected  it  but  the  Jesuit. 
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In  resuming  the  story  of  Bohemia  we  re-enter  a 
tragic  fiekL  Our  rehearsal  of  its  conflicts  and 
sufferings  will  in  one  sense  be  a  sorrowful,  in 
another  a  truly  triumphant  task.  What  we  are 
about  to  witness  is  not  the  victorious  march  of  a 


nation  out  of  bondage,  with  bannei-s  unfurled,  and 
singing  the  .song  of  a  i-ecovcml  Gospel  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  crowd  of  suflerers  and  mart vi-s  that 
is  to  pass  before  us ;  and  when  the  long  procession 
begins  to  draw  to  an  end,  we  shall  have  to  confess 
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that   these  are  but  a  few  of  that  gi-eat  army  of      partially  dispelled.     Their-  names  and  sufferino-s  are 
cor^esso,.  who  m  tins  land  gave  their  lives  for  the      locked  up  in\he  imperial  archives  of  Vienna  fu  Z 

truth,     ^^here  are  the  rest,  and  why  are  not  theh-  archiepiscopal  arch/ves  of  Prague,  in  the  librari 
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ctSrirn-r't','    J'-^'"'"  ''■•''  ""'^"•^'''^^      ''^  ^^'*'"^"^^'    Koniggratz,   Wittingau,   and  other 
Ua.knr.s.s  u,th    winch    thou-    martyrdoms  were   on      place.s.      For  a  full    revelation   we  must  wnit  (he 
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guago  of  Scripture,  "  Tlic  earth  also  shall  disclose 
her  blood,  aud  shall  no  more  cover  her  slain."' 

In  a  former  book-  we  brought  do«ni  the  history 
of  the  Bohemian  Church'  a  century  beyond  the 
stake  of  Huss.  Speaking  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  martp-  said, 
"  A  himdix'd  yeara  and  there  will  ai'Lse  a  swan 
whose  singing  you  shall  not  Ije  able  to  silence."* 
The  century  had  revolved,  and  Luther,  with  a 
voice  that  was  rolling  from  east  to  west  of  Chris- 
tendom, loud  as  the  thunder  but  melodious  as  the 
nm.sic  of  heaven,  was  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  We  resume  our  histoiy 
of  the  Bohemian  Church  at  the  point  where  we 
broke  it  ofl".  Tliough  fire  and  sword  had  been 
wasting  the  Bohemian  confessoi-s  diuing  the 
gi'eater  part  of  the  century,  there  were  about 
200  of  their  congi-egations  in  existence  when 
the  Reformation  broke.  Imperfect  as  was  their 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  their  presence  on  the 
soil  of  Bohemia  helped  powerfully  toward  the 
reception  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther  in  that 
country.  Many  hailed  his  appearance  as  sent  to 
resume  the  work  of  their  niartj-red  countryman, 
and  recognised  in  his  preaching  the  "  song "  for 
which  Huss  had  bidden  them  wait.  As  early  as 
the  year  1.519,  Mattliias,  a  hermit,  an-i-sing  at 
Prague,  preached  to  great  crowds,  which  assem- 
bled round  him  in  the  streets  and  market-place, 
though  he  mingled  with  the  doctiines  of  the 
Refoi-mation  certain  opinions  of  Ids  o-mi.  The 
Calixtines,  wlio  were  now  RomanLsts  in  all  save 
the  Eucbaristic  rite,  which  they  received  in  both 
kinds,  said,  "  It  were  better  to  have  our  pastors 
ordained  at  Wittemberg  than  at  Rome."  Many 
Bohemian  youths  were  setting  out  to  sit  at 
Luther's  feet,  and  those  who  were  debarred  the 
journey,  and  could  not  benefit  by  the  li\-ing  voice 
of  the  gieat  doctor,  eagerly  possessed  themselves, 
most  commonly  by  way  of  Nuremberg,  of  his 
tracts  and  books  ;  and  those  accounted  themselves 
happiest  of  all  who  could  secure  a  Bible,  for  then 
they  could  diink  of  the  Water  of  Life  at  its  fonntain- 
liead.  In  January,  1523,  we  find  the  Estates  of 
Bohemia  iuid  Moravia  a-ssembUng  at  Prague,  and 
having    summoned    several    orthodox    pastoi-s    to 


'  Isaiah  ixvi.  21. 

-  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  bt.  iii. 
„  'ly^'^  ^'^'^'^ '°  *^<^  same  place  narrated  the  origin  of  the 

United  Brethren,"  their  elecHon  by  lot  of  throe  men 
who  were  afterwards  ordained  by  Stephen,  associated 
wjtli  whom,  in  the  laying  on  of  hands,  were  other  Wal- 
densian  pastors.  Comonius,  who  relates  the  transaction, 
terms  Stephen  a  chief  man  or  bishop  among  the  Wal- 
denses.   He  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  7,  p.  162. 


assist  at  then-  delibei-ations,  they  promulgated 
twenty  articles — '•  the  forerunners  of  the  Refor- 
mation," as  Comeuius  calls  them — of  which  the 
following  was  one  :  "  If  any  man  shall  teach 
the  Gospel  without  the  additions  of  men,  he  shall 
neither  be  reproved  nor  condemned  for  a  heretic."  '■' 
Thus  from  the  banks  of  the  Moldau  was  coming 
an  echo  to  the  voice  at  Wittemberg. 

"  False  brethren  "  wei-e  the  fii-st  to  i-aise  the  cry 
of  heresy  against  John  Hu.ss,  and  also  the  most 
zealous  in  dragging  liim  to  the  stake.  So  was  it 
again.  A  cui-ate,  newly  returned  from  Wittemberg, 
where  he  had  daily  taken  his  place  in  the  crowd 
of  students  of  all  nations  who  a.ssembled  around 
the  chau-  of  Luther,  was  the  fii-st  in  Pi-ague  to  call 
for  the  punishment  of  the  disciples  of  that  very 
doctrine  which  he  professed  to  have  embraced.  His 
name  was  Gallus  Zahera,  Calistine  pastor  in  the 
Chiu'ch  of  Lseta  Cmia,  Old  Prague.  Zahera  joined 
himself  to  John  Pasjsek,  Burgomaster  of  Prague, 
"  a  deceitful,  ciiiel,  and  sujjei-stitious  man,"  who 
headed  a  powerful  faction  in  the  Coimcil,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  crush  the  new  opinions.  The 
Papal  legate  had  just  arrived  in  Bohemia,  and 
he  wrote  in  bland  terms  to  Zahera,  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  a  union  between  Rome  and  the 
Calixtines.  The  Calixtine  pastor,  forgetting  all  he 
had  learned  at  Wittemberg,  instantly  replied  that 
he  had  "  no  dearer  wish  than  to  be  found  constant 
in  the  body  of  the  Church  by  the  unity  of  the 
faith ; "  aud  he  went  on  to  speak  of  Bohemia  in  a 
style  that  must  have  done  credit,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
legate,  at  once  to  his  rhetoric  and  his  orthodoxy. 
"  For  truly,"  says  he,  "  our  Bohemia,  supporting 
itself  on  the  most  sure  foundation  of  the  most  sure 
i-ock  of  the  Catholic  faith,  has  sustained  the  fury 
and  broken  the  force  of  all  those  waves  of  en-or 
wherewith  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Germany 
have  Ijeen  shaken,  and  as  a  beacon  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  temjiestuous  sea,  it  has  held  forth  a 
clear  light  to  every  voyager,  and  shown  him  a  safe 
harbotir  into  which  he  may  retreat  from  shii>- 
wreck;"  and  he  concluded  by  pi-omising  to  send 
forthwith  deputies  to  expedite  the  business  of  a 
imion  between  the  Roman  and  Calixtine  Churches.' 
When  a.sked  how  he  coidd  thus  oppose  a  faith  he 
had  lately  so  zealously  professed,  Zahera  replied 
that  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  feet  of  Luther 
that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  confute  him: 
"An  excuse,"  observes  Comenius,  "  that  might  have 
become  the  mouth  of  Judas." 


'  Comenius,  Uistoria  Pirsecutionum  EccUsite  Bohemiccr, 
cap.  28,  p.  98 ;  Lugd.  Batav.,  IM?. 
»  Ibid.,  cap.  28,  p.  29. 
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ZaliGi'a  and  Passek  were  not  the  men  to  stop  at 
lialf-measures.  To  pave  the  way  for  a  iiniou  with 
the  Roman.  Church  they  framed  a  set  of  articles, 
which,  ha\-ing  obtained  the  consent  of  the  king, 
they  required  the  clergy  and  citizens  to  subscribe. 
Those  who  refused  were  to  be  banished  from 
Prague.  Six  pastors  declined  the  test,  and  were 
driven  from  the  city.  The  pastors  were  followed 
into  exile  by  sixty-five  of  the  leading  citizens, 
including  the  Chancellor  of  Prague  and  the  fonner 
burgomaster.  A  pretext  being  sought  for  severer 
measures,  the  malicious  invention  was  spread 
abroad  that  the  Lutherans  had  conspired  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  Calixtiues,  and  three  of  the  citizens 
were  put  to  the  rack  to  extort  from  them  a  con- 
fession of  a  conspiracy  which  had  never  existed. 
They  bore  the  torment '  rather  than  witness  to 
a  falsehood.  An  agreement  was  next  concluded 
by  the  influence  of  Zahera  and  Passek,  that  no 
Luthei'an  should  be  taken  into  a  workshop,  or  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship.  If  one  owed  a  debt,  and 
was  unwilling  to  pay  it,  he  had  only  to  say  the 
other  was  a  Lutheran,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
creditor  gave  him  riddance  from  his  impoi-tunities." 

Branding  on  the  forehead,  and  other  marks  of 
ignominy,  were  now  added  to  exile.  One  day 
Louis  Victor,  a  disciple  of  the  Gospel,  happened  to 
be  among  the  hearers  of  a  certain  Barbarite  who 
was  entertaining  his  audience  with  ribald  stoi'ios. 
At  the  close  of  his  sermon  Louis  addressed  the 
monk,  saying  to  him  that  it  were  "  better  to  in- 
struct the  people  out  of  the  Gospel  than  to  detain 
them  with  such  fables."  Straightway  the  preacher 
raised  such  a  clamour  that  the  excited  crowd  laid 
hold  on  the  too  courageous  Lutheran,  and  haled 
him  to  prison.  Next  day  the  city  sergeant  con- 
ducted him  out  of  Prague.  A  certain  cutler,  in 
whose  possession  a  little  book  on  the  Sacrament 
had  been  found,  wa.s  scourged  in  the  market-place. 
Tlie  same  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  John 
Kalentz,  with  the  addition  of  being  branded  on  tli(» 
forehead,  because  it  was  said  that  though  a  layman 
he  had  administered  the  Eucharist  to  liimself  and 
hLs  family.  John  Lapatsky,  who  had  retnmcil 
from  banishment,  under  the  impression  that  the 
king  had  published  an  amnesty  to  the  exiles,  was 
apprehended,  thro^vn  into  ])rison,  and  murdered.'' 

The  tragic  fate  of  Nicolas  Wrzetenarz  ■deser\('S 
n  moi-e  circumstantial  detail.  Wrzetenarz  was  a 
learned  man,  well  stricken  in  years.  lie  was  accused 
of  Picardism,  a  name  by  which  Protestant  sentimont.s 


'  "  Placide  expiraninl."    (Comcnius,  cap.  30,  p.  109.) 
'  ComeniuB,  cap.  29,  p.  102. 
'  Ibid.,  cap.  29,  p.  105. 


were  at  times  designated.  He  was  summoned  to 
answer  before  the  Senate.  Wlien  the  old  man 
appeared,  Zahera,  who  presided  on  the  tribunal, 
asked  him  what  he  believed  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  "  I  believe,"  he  i-eplied,  "what 
the  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul  teach  me  to  believe." 
"  Do  you  believe,"  asked  the  other,  "  that  Christ  is 
present  in  it,  having  flesh  and  blood  i "  "  I 
believe,"  replied  Wrzetenarz,  "  that  when  a  pious 
minister  of  God's  Word  declares  to  a  faithful  con- 
gi-egation  the  benefits  which  are  received  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  bread  and  wine  are  made  to 
them  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  wherein  they  are 
made  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  the  benefits  received  by  his  death."  After  a 
few  more  questions  touching  the  mass,  praying  to 
the  saints,  and  similar  matters,  he  was  condemned 
as  a  heretic  to  the  fire.  His  hostess,  Clara,  a 
widow  of  threescore  years,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  the  truth,  and  who  refused  to  deny  the  faith  she 
had  received  into  her  heart,  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  along  with  him. 

They  were  led  out  to  die.  Being  come  to  the 
place  of  execution  they  were  commanded  to  adore 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  had  been  elevated  in 
the  east.  They  refused,  saying,  "  The  law  of  God 
permits  us  not  to  worship  the  likeness  of  anything 
cither  in  heaven  or  in  earth  ;  we  will  worship  only 
the  living  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
inhabiteth  alike  the  south,  the  west,  the  north,  the 
east;"  and  turning  their  backs  upon  the  crucifix, 
and  prostrating  themselves  toward  the  west,  with 
their  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  they 
invoked  with  great  ardour  the  name  of  Christ. 
Having  t  ikon  leave  of  their  children,  Nicolas,  with 
great  cheerfulness,  mounted  the  pile,  and  standing 
oai  the  faggots,  repeated  the  Articles  of  the  Creed, 
and  Iiaving  finished,  looked  up  to  heaven  and 
]ira}'ed,  s.aying  with  a  loud  voice,  "Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  the  li\ing  God,  who  was  born  of  a 
pure  \'irgin,  and  didst  vouchsafe  to  undergo  the 
slKinieful  death  of  the  cross  for  me  a  vile  sinner, 
thee  alone  do  I  worship — to  theo  I  commend  my 
•soul.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  and  blot  out  all  mine 
iniquities."  lie  then  repeated  in  Latin  the  I'salm, 
"  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust."  Mean- 
^\  hile  the  executioner  having  brought  forward  Clara, 
and  laid  her  on  the  pile,  now  tied  down  both  of 
them  upon  the  wood,  and  heaping  over  them  the 
Iiooks  that  had  been  found  in  their  house,  lie  lighted 
the  faggots,  anil  soon  the  martyrs  were  en^'clo]1ed  in 
th<!  flames.  So  died  this  venerable  scholar  and  aged 
matron  at  Prague,  on  tlie  19th  December,  1520.' 


Comenius,  cap.  30,  pp.  105,  lOfl. 
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In  the  following  year  Maltha  vou  Porzicz  was 
burned.  She  was  a  woman  heroic  beyond  even  the 
lieroism  of  her  sex.  InteiTOgated  by  the  doctors  of 
tlie  univei'sity  as  well  as  by  the  councillors,  she 
answered  intrepidly,  gi\Tng  a  reason  of  the  faith 
slu?  had  embraced,  and  upbraiding  the  Hussites 
tiicnisclves  for  their  stupid  adulation  of  tlie  Pope. 
'I'lio  presiding  judge  Jiinted  that  it  was  time  she 
was  getting  ready  her  garment  for  the  fire.  "  My 
petticoat  and  cloak  are  both  read}',"  she  replied ; 
"  you  may  order  me  to  be  led  away  when  you 
please.'"  She  was  straightway  sentenced  to  the 
iire.  The  town-crier  walked  before  her,  proclaiming 
that  she  was  to  die  for  blaspheming  the  holy  Sacra- 
ment. Raising  her  voice  to  be  heai'd  by  the  crowd 
she  said,  "  It  is  not  so ;  I  am  condemned  because  I 
will  not  confess  to  please  the  priests  that  Clirist, 
with  his  bones,  hairs,  sinews,  and  veins,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Sacrament."  -  And  raising  her  voice 
yet  higher,  she  warned  the  people  not  to  believe 
the  priests,  who  had  abandoned  themselves  to 
hypocrisy  and  eveiy  vice.  Being  come  to  the  place 
where  she  was  to  die,  they  importuned  her  to  adore 
the  crucifix.  Turning  her  back  upon  it,  and 
elevating  her  eyes  to  heaven,  "  It  is  there,"  she 
said,  "that  our  God  dwells  :  thither  must  we  direct 
our  looks."  She  now  made  haste  to  mount  the 
pile,  and  endured  the  torment  of  the  flames  with 
invincible  courage.  She  was  burned  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1527. 

On  the  28th  of  August  of  the  following  year,  two 
German  artificers — one  a  potter,  the  other  a  gu'dler 
— accused  of  Lutheranism  by  the  monks,  were  con- 
demned by  the  judges  of  Prague  to  be  burned.  As 
they  walked  to  the  stake,  they  talked  so  sweetly 
together,  reciting  passages  from  Scriptui-e,  that 
teai-s  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  speotatoi-s. 
Being  come  to  the  pile,  they  bravely  encom-aged 
one  another.  "Since  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  said 
the  girdler,  "hath  for  us  sufiered  so  grievous  things, 
let  us  arm  ourselves  to  s\ifier  this  death,  and  let  us 
rejoice  that  we  have  found  so  gi-eat  favour  with  him 
as  to  be  accounted  worthy  to  die  for  his  Gospel ; " 
U)  whom  the  potter  made  answer,  "  I,  truly,  on  my 
marriage-day  w:is  not  so  glad  of  heart  as  I  am  at 
tills  moment."  Having  ascended  tlie  pyre,  they 
prayed  with  a  clear  voice,  "Lord  Jesus,  who  in 
thy  sufferings  didst  pray  for  thine  enemies,  we  also 
pray,  forgive  the  king,  and  the  men  of  Prague,  and 
the  clergy,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,  and 
their  hands  are  full  of  blood."     And  then  address- 


ing the  people,  thej-  said,  "  Dearly  beloved,  pray 
for  your  king,  that  God  would  give  him  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ti-utli,  for  he  is  mi.sled  by  the  bishops 
and  clergy."  "  Having  ended  this  most  penitent 
exhortation,"  siiys  the  chronicler,  "  they  therewith 
ended  their  lives." 

After  this  the  fury  of  the  ]iei-seciition  for  a  little 
while  subsided.  The  knot  of  cniel  and  bloodthii-sty 
men  who  had  urged  it  on  was  broken  up.  One 
of  the  band  fell  into  debt,  and  hanged  himself  in 
despair.  Zahera  was  caught  in  a  political  intrigue, 
into  which  his  ambitious  spirit  had  drawn  him, 
and,  being  banished,  ended  his  life  miserably  in 
Franconia.  The  cruel  burgomaster,  Passek,  was 
about  the  same  time  sent  into  perpetual  exUe,  after 
he  had  in  vain  thrown  himself  at  the  king's  feet 
for  mercy.  Ferdinand,  who  l>ad  now  a.scended 
the  throne,  changed  the  Council  of  Prague,  and 
gave  the  exiles  liberty  to  retm-n.  The  year  1.530 
was  to  them  a  time  of  restitution ;  their  chiu-ches 
multiplied ;  they  coiresponded  with  their  brethren 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  were  thereby 
strengthened  against  those  days  of  yet  greater  trial 
that  awaited  them.^ 

These  days  came  in  1547.  Charles  V.,  having 
ovei'come  the  German  Protestants  in  the  battle  of 
Miihlberg,  seiit  his  brother,  Feixiinand  I.,  with  an 
army  of  Germans  and  Hungarians  to  chastise  the 
Bohemians  for  reflising  to  assist  him  in  the  war 
just  ended.  Ferdinand  entered  Prague  like  a  city 
taken  by  siege.  The  magistrates  and  chief  barons 
he  imprisoned  ;  some  he  beheaded,  othei-s  he  scourged 
and  sent  into  exile,  while  othere,  impelled  by  teiTor, 
fled  from  the  city.  "  See,"  ob.served  some,  "  what 
calamities  the  Lutherans  have  brought  upon  us." 
The  Bohemian  Protestants  were  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty, and  Ferdinand,  opening  his  ear  to  these 
malicious  charges,  issued  an  oi-iler  for  the  shutting 
up  of  all  their  churches.  In  the  five  districts  in- 
habited mainly  V)y  the  "  Brethren,"  all  who  refused 
to  enter  the  Clmreli  of  Rome,  or  at  least  meet 
her  more  than  half-way  by  joining  the  Calixtines, 
were  driven  away,  and  their  landlords,  on  various 
pretexts,  were  arrested. 

This  calamity  foil  uj>on  them  like  a  tlnmder-bolt. 
Not  a  few,  yielding  to  the  violence  of  the  pci-secution, 
fell  back  into  Rome;  but  the  gi-eat  body,  unalter- 
ably fixed  on  maintaining  the  fiiitli  for  which  Huss 
had  died,  chose  rather  to  leave  the  soil  of  Bohemia 
for  ever  than  apostatise.  In  a  previous  chapter 
we  have  recoi-ded  the  mai-ch  of  these  exiles,  in  three 


'  "  Parata  inihi  sunt  et  indusium  et  pallium,  quando 
lubet  duoi  jubete."    (Comenius,  p.  107.) 

-  "  Cum  ossibus,  eupillis,  nervis  et  veuis  in  Sacramento 
coutineii."    (Comenius,  p.  108.) 


^  Comenius,  p.  110.  The  Reformation  and  Anii-Reforma- 
Hon  in  Bohemia  (from  the  German),  vol.  i.,  pp.  66,  67; 
Lond.,  1845. 
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dmsions,  to  their  new  settlements  in  Prussia,  and 
the  halt  they  made  on  their  journey  at  Posen, 
where  they  kindled  the  light  of  truth  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  sunk  in  darkness,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  prosperity  which  their  Church 
at  a  snbsequent  period  enjoyed  in  Poland. 

The  unfilled  helds  and  empty  dwellings  of  the 
expatriated  Bohemians  awakened  no  doubts  in  the 
king's  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  course  he 
wa-s  piu-suing.  Instead  of  pausing,  there  came  a 
third  edict  from  Ferdinand,  commanding  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  the  pastors.  All  except  three 
saved  themselves  by  a  speedy  flight.  The  gi-eater 
part  escaped  to  Moravia ;  but  many  remained  near 
the  frontier,  lying  hid  in  woods  and  caves,  and 
venturing  forth  at  night  to  visit  theii-  former  flocks 
and  to  dispense  the  Sacrament  in  private  houses, 
and  so  to  keep  the  sacred  flame  from  going  out  in 
Bohemia. 

The  thi'ee  ministers  who  failed  to  make  their 
escape  were  John  Augusta,  James  Bilke,  and  George 
Israel,  all  men  of  note.  Augusta  had  learned  his 
theology  at  the  feet  of  Luther.  Courageous  and 
eloquent,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  Calixtiiaes,  whom 
he  had  often  vanquished  in  debate,  and  "they 
rejoiced,"  says  Comeuius,  "  when  they  leai'ned  his 
arrest,  as  the  Philistines  did  when  Samson  was 
delivered  bound  into  theii-  hands."  He  and  his 
colleague  Bilke  were  throwoi  into  a  deep  dungeon 
in  the  Castle  of  Prague,  and,  being  accused  of  con- 
si)iring  to  depose  Ferdinand,  and  place  John,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  they  were  put 
to  the  torture,  but  ^vithout  eliciting  anything  wliich 
theii-  persecutors  could  construe  into  treason. 
Seventeen  solitary  and  sorrowful  years  passed 
over  them  in  prison.  Nor  was  it  tOl  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  in  L'564,  opened  then-  prison  doors 
that  they  were  restored  to  libei-ty.  Gieorge  Israel, 
by  a  marvellous  providence,  escaped  from  the 
dungeon  of  the  ca.stle,  and  fleeing  into  Prassia,  he 
afterwards  preached  with  gi-eat  success  the  Gospel 
in  Poland,  where  he  established  not  fewer  than 
twenty  churches.' 

Many  of  the  nol  ilcs  shared  with  the  ministers  in 
these  suflferings.  John  Prostiborsky,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  beautiful  life,  and  heroic  spirit,  was  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  On  the  rack  he  bit  out  his  tongue 
and  cast  it  at  his  tormentoi-s,  that  he  might  not,  as 
he  aftei-wards  declared  in  writing,  be  led  by  the 
torture  falsely  to  accuse  either  himself  or  liis 
brethren.  He  cited  tlie  king  and  his  councillors 
to  answer  for  theii-  tyraiuiy  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 
Ferdinand,  desirows  if  possible  to  save  his  life,  sent 

'  Comenius,  cap.  .36. 


him  a  physician;  but  he  sank  under  his  tortures, 
and  died  in  prison." 

Finding  that,  in  spite  of  the  banishment  of 
pastors,  and  the  execution  of  nobles.  Protestantism 
was  still  extending,  Ferdinand  called  the  Jesuits  to 
his  aid.  The  first  to  arrive  was  Wenzel  Sturm, 
who  had  been  trained  by  Ignatius  Loyola  himself. 
Sturm  was  learned,  courteous,  adroit,  and  soon  made 
liimself  popular  in  Prague,  where  he  labom-ed,  wth 
a  success  equal  to  his  zeal,  to  revive  the  decaying 
cause  of  Rome.  He  was  soon  joined  bj'  a  yet  more 
celebrated  member  of  the  order,  Canisius,  and  a 
large  and  sumptuous  edifice  having  been  assigned 
them  as  a  college,  they  began  to  train  priests  who 
might  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  pulpit  as 
well  as  at  the  altar ;  "  for  at  that  time,"  says 
Pessina,  a  Romish  wiiter,  "there  were  so  few  ortho- 
dox priests  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Jesuits, 
the  Catholic  religion  would  have  been  suppressed  in 
Bohemia."^  The  Jesuits  gi-ew  powerful  in  Prague. 
They  eschewed  public  disputations ;  they  afiected 
great  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  j'outh  in  the 
sciences ;  and  their  fame  for  learning  drew  crowds 
of  pupils  around  them.  When  they  had  tilled  all 
their  existing  schools,  they  erected  others ;  and 
thus  theii'  seminaries  rapidly  multiplied,  "  so  that 
the  Catholic  verity,"  in  the  words  of  the  author  last 
quoted,  "  which  in  Bohemia  was  on  the  point  of 
breathing  its  last,  appeared  to  re\ive  again,  and 
rise  pubUcly." 

Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  Ferdinand  became 
somewhat  less  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Rome. 
Having  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
abdication  of  his  brother,  Charles  V.,  he  had  wider 
intere.sts  to  care  for,  and  less  time,  as  well  as  less 
inclination,  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  Bohemia. 
It  is  even  said  that  before  his  death  he  expressed  his 
sincere  regret  for  his  acts  of  oppression  against  liis 
Bohemian  subjects ;  and  to  do  the  monarch  justice, 
these  severities  were  the  outcome,  not  of  a  natu- 
rally cruel  disposition,  but  rather  of  his  Spanish 
education,  which  had  been  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  stern  Cardinal  Ximenes.'' 

Under  his  son  and  successor,  Maximilian  II.,  the 
sword  of  persecution  was  .sheathed.  This  prince  had 
for  his  instructor  John  Fauser,  a  man  of  decided 
piety,  and  a  lover  of  the  Protestant  doctrine,  the 
principles  of  which  he  took  care  to  instil  into  the 
mind  of  his  royal  pu]>il.  For  this  Fauser  had  nearly 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  life.  One  day  Ferdinand, 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  burst  info  liis  chamber,  and  seizing 


'  Comenius,  cap.  37. 

'  Reform,  and  Anii-Reform.  in  Bohem.,  vol.  i..  p.  7S. 

<  Krasineki,  Slavonia,  p.  Ii5. 
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him  by  the  tliroat,  aud  puttuig  a  drawn  sword  to 
his  bi-east,  iipliraided  him  for  seducing  his  son  from 
the  tiiie  faitli.  The  king  forbore,  however,  from 
murdering  him,  and  was  content  with  command- 
ing his  son  no  further  to  receive  his  instructions. 
Maximilian  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  physician, 
Crato.  He  also  loved  the  Gospel,  and,  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  the  monarch,  he  was  able  at   times 


great  distress  of  mind,  jmt  his  hand  to  the  hostile 
mandate.  "  But,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  "  God 
had  a  watchful  eye  over  his  ovni,  and  would  not 
pennit  so  good  and  innocent  a  piince  to  have 
a  hand  in  blood,  or  be  burdened  with  the  cries  of 
the  oppressed."'  Joachim,  overjoyed,  set  out  on 
his  journey  homeward,  the  fatal  missives  that 
were  to  lay  waste  the  Bohemian  Cliurch  carefully 


to  do  service  to 
the  "  Brethren." 
Under  this  gentle 
and  upright  prince 
the  Bohemian  Pro- 
testants were  ac- 
corded full  liberty, 
and  their  Churches 
flourished. 

The  historian 
Tliaunus  relates  a 
striking  incident  that  occurred  in  the  third  year 
of  his  i-eign.  The  enemies  of  the  Bohemians, 
having  concocted  a  new  plot,  sent  the  Chancellor 
of  Bohemia,  Joachim  Neuhaus,  to  Vienna,  to 
persuade  the  empei-or  to  renew  the  old  etUcts 
against  the  Protestants.  The  artful  insinuations 
of  the  chancellor  prevailed  over  the  eixsy  temper 
of  the  monarch,  and  Maximilian,  although  %vith 


deposited  in  his  chest.  He  was  crossing  the  biidge 
of  the  Danube  when  the  oxen  broke  loose  from 
his  carriage,  and  the  bridge  breaking  at  the  same 
instant,  the  chancellor  and  his  suite  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  river.  Six  knights  struck  out  and 
swam  ashore ;  the  rest  of  the  attendants  were 
drowned.  The  chancellor  was  seized  hold  of  by 
his  gold  chain  as  he  was  floating  on  the  current 
of  the  Danube,  and  was  kept  partially  above  water 
till  some  fishermen,  who  were  near  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  had  time  to  come  to  the  rescue.  He  was 
dra^\Ti  from  the  water  into  their  boat,  but  found 
to  be  dead.  The  box  containing  the  letters  patent 
sank  in  the  deep  floods  of  the  Danube,  and  was 
never  seen  moi-e — nor,  indeed,  was  it  ever  sought 
for.  Tliaunus  says  that  this  catastrojthe  happened 
on  the  fom'th  of  the  Ides  of  December,  1565. 

•  Comenius,  cap.  39,  pp.  126, 127. 
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Tu  JlaximUian's  reign,  a  measure  was  passed 
that  helped  to  consolidate  the  Protestantism  of 
Bohemia.  In  1575,  the  king  assembled  a  Par- 
liament at  Prague,  which  enacted  that  all  the 
Churches  in  the  kingdom  which  received  the 
Sacrament  under  both  kinds — that  is,  the  Utra- 
quists  or  Calixtines,  the  Bohemian  Bretlu-en,  the 
Lutherans,  and  the  Calviiusts  or  Picardines — were 
at  liberty  to  draw  up  a  common  Confession  of  their 


Entirely  dilTerent  in  disposition  and  character 
was  his  son,  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  by  whom 
he  was  succeeded.  Educated  at  the  court  of  his 
cousin  Philip  II.,  Rudolph  brought  back  to  his 
native  dominions  the  gloomy  superstitions  and  tlie 
t3Tamiical  maxims  tliat  prevailed  in  the  Escorial. 
Nevertheless,  the  Bohemian  Churches  were  left 
in  peace.  Their  sleepless  foes  were  ever  and  anon 
intriguing  to  prociu'e  some  new  and  hostile  edict 


! 


iili,  .ind  unite  into  one  Church.      In  spite  of  the 

■  ■>\-Ui  of  tlie  Jesuits,  the  leading  pastors  of  the  four 

inmunions  consulted  together  and,  animated  by 

^puit  of  moderation  and  wisdom,  they  compiled 

.i    common    creed,    iji     the    Bohemian    language, 

which,   although   never    rendered    into  Latin,   nor 

printed   till    1619,  and   therefore  not  to   be  found 

ill  the  "Harmony  of  Confessions,"  was  ratified  liy 

the   king,    who    promLsod    his    ])rotection    to    the 

sul)scriber.s.     Had  this  Confession  been  universally 

signed,  it  would  liavc  been  a  bulwark  of  strength 

to  the  Bohemian  Protestants.' 

The  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ma.vimilian  came  all 
too  soon  to  an  end.  He  died  in  1576,  leaving  a 
name  dear  to  the  Protestants  and  venerated  by  all 
parties. 


Comenius, 
'■em.,  Tol.  i.. 


cap.  39.      Reform. 
pp.  105,  107. 


and   Anti-Be/orm.    in 


from  the  king;  but 

Rudolph   was   too 

much  engrossed  in 

the  study  of  asti-o- 

logy  and  alchemy 

to  pursue  steadily 

any    one    line    of 

polic}',  and  so  these 

edicts  slept.      His 

brother     Matthias 

was      threatening 

his   throne  ;   this    made   it  necessary  to  conciliate 

all   classes  of   his  .subjects;    hence  originated   the 

famous  Miijostiits-Brief,   one  object  of  which   was 

to  empower  the   Protestants  in  Bohemia  to  open 

churches  and  schools  wherever  they  pleased.     This 

"Royal  Charter,"  moreover,  made  over  to  them' 

■  Krasinski,  Slavonia,  pp.  145,  116. 
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the  University  of  Prague,  and  permitted  tiiem  to  sion  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  Bohemia  now 
appoint  a  public  administrator  of  their  affairs.  It  attained  more  nearly  than  ever,  before  or  since,  to 
was  in  '.irtuc  of  this  hust  vciy  important  conces-      a  perfect  union  and  a  settled  government. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


OVERTHROW    OP    PROTESTANTISM    IN    BOHEMIA. 

i'rotustantism  Flourishes— Constitution  of  Bohemian  Cliurcli — Its  Government— Concord  between  Eomanists  and 
Trotestants- Temple  of  Janus  Shut— Joy  of  Bohemia— Matthias  Emiwror — Election  of  Ferdinand  II.  as  King  of 
Bohemia — Reaction— Intrigues  and  Insidts — Council-chamber — Three  Councillors  Thrown  out  at  the  Window 
—Ferdinand  II.  elected  Emperor— Wai-— Battle  of  the  \Vhite  Hill— Defeat  of  the  Protestants — Atrocities — 
Amnesty — Apprehension  of  Nobles  and  Senators — Their  Frightful  Sentences — Their  Behaviour  on  the  Scaffold — 
Their  Deaths. 


The  Protestant  Church  of  Bohemia,  now  in  her 
most  flourishing  condition,  deserves  some  attention. 
That  Church  was  composed  of  the  three  following 
bodies  :  the  Calixtines,  the  United  Bretlnen,  and 
the  Protestants — that  is,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist 
communions.  These  three  formed  one  Church  under 
the  Bohemian  Confession — to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  previous  chapter.  A  Consistory, 
or  Table  of  Government,  was  constituted,  consisting 
of  twelve  ministers  chosen  in  the  following  manner  : 
three  were  selected  from  the  Calixtines,  three  from 
the  United  Brethren,  and  thi'ee  from  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  communions,  to  whom  were  added 
three  professors  from  the  university.  These  twelve 
men  were  to  manage  the  affairs  of  their  Clnu'ch  in 
all  Bohemia,  The  Consistory  thus  constituted  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  archiepiscopal  chair  in 
Prague.  It  was  even  provided  in  the  Royal 
Charter  that  the  Consistory  shoidd  "  dii'ect,  con- 
stitute, or  reform  anything  among  their  Churches 
without  hindrance  or  interference  of  his  Imperial 
Miijesty."  In  case  they  were  unable  to  determine 
any  matter  among  themselves,  they  were  at  libertj' 
to  advise  with  his  I.Iajesty's  councillors  of  state,  and 
with  the  judges,  or  with  the  Diet,  the  Protestant 
members  of  which  were  exclusively  to  have  the 
power  of  deliberating  on  and  determining  the 
matter  so  referred,  "  without  hindrance,  either 
from  their  Majesties  the  future  Kings  of  Bohemia, 
or  the  party  sub  uim" — that  is,  the  Romanist 
members  of  the  Diet.^ 

From  among  these  twelve  ministers,  one  was  to 
be  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  administrator.  He 
was  chief  in  the  Consistory,  and  the  rest  sat  with 
him  as  assessoi-s.     The  duty  of  this  body  was  to 

'  Eeform.  and  Anti-Reforni.  in  Bohem.,  vol.  i.,  p.  187. 


determine  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  Church — the  dispensation  of 
Sacraments,  the  ordination  of  ministers,  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  clergy,  the  administration  of  discipline, 
to  which  was  added  the  care  of  widows  and  orphans. 
There  was,  moi'eover,  a  body  of  lajnnen,  termed 
Defenders,  who  were  charged  with  the  financial 
and  secular  affairs  of  the  Chiux-h. 

Still  further  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Bohemia,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Romanista 
and  Protestants,  in  which  these  two  parties  bound  ' 
themselves  to  mutual  concord,  and  agreed  to  ceitain 
rules  which  were  to  regulate  their  relations  to  one 
another  as  regarded  the  possession  of  churches,  the 
right  of  biu'ial  in  the  public  cemeteries,  and  similar 
mattere.  This  agi-eement  was  entered  upon  the 
registei-s  of  the  kingdom ;  it  was  sworn  to  by  tha) 
Empei-or  Rudolph  and  his  councUlore ;  it  was  lai% 
up  among  the  other  solemn  chartei-s  of  the  nation 
and  a  protest  taken  that  if  hereafter  any  one  shoitl 
attempt  to  disturb  this  an-angement,  or  abridge  thd 
libei-ty  conceded  in  it,  he  shoidd  be  held  to  be 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  punishe 
accordingly." 

Thus  did  the  whole  nation  unite  in  closing  tl 
doora  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  in  token  that  no's 
there  was  peace  throughout    the  whole   realm   rf3 
Bohemia.     Another  most  significant  and  fitting  act 
signalised  this  happy  time.     The  Bethlehem  Chapel  ! 
— the  scene  of  the  ministry  of  John  Huss — the  | 
spot  where  that  day  had  dawned  which  seemed  notr 
to  have  reached  its  noon — was  handed  over  to  thB 
Protestants  as  a  public  recognition  that  they  weif 


°  Comemus,   cap.   40.     Beform.   and  Anti-Reform.  J 
Bohem.,  vol.  i ,  p.  193  et  seq. 
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the  true  offspring  of  the  great  Reformer  and  mai-tyr. 
Bohemia  may  be  said  to  be  now  Protestant. 
"  Religion  flourished  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom," says  Comenius,  "  so  that  there  was  scarcely 
one  among  a  liundred  who  did  not  profess  the 
Reformed  doctrine."  The  land  was  glad ;  and 
the  people's  joy  found  ^ent  in  such  unsopliisticated 
couplets  as  the  following,  which  might  bo  read 
upon  the  doors  of  the  churches : — ■ 

"  Oped  ai-e  tlie  temples ;  joys  Bohemia's  liou  : 
What  Max  protected,  Eudolph  does  maintain."  ' 

But  even  in  the  liour  of  triumph  there  were 
some  who  felt  anxiety  for  the  future.  They 
already  saw  ominous  symptoms  that  the  tranquillity 
would  not  be  lasting.  The  great  security  wliich 
the  Church  now  enjoyed  had  brought  with  it  a 
relaxation  of  morals,  and  a  decay  of  piety.  "Alas !" 
said  the  more  thoughtful,  "  we  shall  yet  feel  the 
mailed  hand  of  some  Ferdinand."  It  was  a  true 
presage  ;  the  little  cloud  was  even  now  appearing 
on  the  hoiTzon  that  was  rapidly  to  blacken  into  the 
tempest. 

The  Archduke  Matthias  renewed  his  claims  upon 
the  cro^vn  of  Bohemia,  and  supporting  them  by 
arms,  he  ultimately  deposed  his  brother  Rudolph, 
and  seated  himself  upon  his  throne.  Matthias 
vas  old  and  had  no  son,  and  he  bethought 
him  of  atlopting  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  Duke  oi 
Stjn-ia,  who  had  been  educated  in  a  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  faith.  Him  Matthias  persuaded 
the  Bohemians  to  ci-own  as  their  king.  They  knew 
something  of  the  man  whom  they  were  calling  to 
reign  over  them,  but  they  relied  on  the  feeble 
security  of  his  promise  not  to  interfere  in  religious 
mattein  while  ilattliia-s  lived.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  Fei'dinand  had  sworn  to  the  Bohe- 
mians with  the  mouth,  and  to  the  Pope  with  the 
lieai-t.  Their  old  enemies  no  longer  hung  their 
heads,  but  began  to  walk  about  with  front  erect, 
and  ej-es  that  presaged  victory.  The  principal 
mea.sures  brought  to  bear  against  the  Protestants 
wei-e  the  work  of  the  colh^ge  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  cathedral.  The  partisans  of  Ferdinand  oiienly 
declared  tiiat  the  Royal  Charter,  having  been 
nxtortf^d  from  the  monarch,  was  null  and  void  ; 
that  although  Afatthia.s  was  too  weak  to  tear  in 
pieces  that  rag  of  old  parchment,  the  pious 
Ferdinand  would  make  short  work  with  this 
bond.  By  little  and  little  the  jiersccution  was 
initiated.  The  Protestants  were  forbidden  to 
print  a  .single  line  except  with  the  approbation 
of   the    chancellor,    while    their    opponents    were 


'  Comenius,  cap.  40,  pp.  131 — ISG. 


circulating  without  let  or  hindrance,  far  and 
near,  pamphlets  filled  with  the  most  .slanderous 
accusations.  The  pastors  were  asked  to  produce 
the  original  titles  of  the  churches  in  their  pos- 
session ;  in  short,  the  device  painted  upon  the 
triumphal  arch,  which  the  Jesuits  had  erected  at 
Olrautz  in  honour  of  Ferdinand — namely,  the  Bo- 
hemian lion  and  the  ]Mora^nan  eagle  chained  to 
Austria,  and  underneath  a  sleeping  hare  wth 
open  eyes,  and  the  words  "  I  am  used  to  it"- — 
expressed  the  consummate  craft  with  which  the 
Jesuits  had  worked,  and  the  criminal  drowsiness 
into  which  the  Bohemians  had  permitted  them- 
selves to  fall." 

No  method  was  left  unattempted  against  the 
Protestants.  It  was  sought  by  secret  intrigue 
to  invade  their  rights,  and  by  open  injury  to 
sting  them  into  insui-rection.  At  last,  in  1618, 
they  rushed  to  arms.  A  few  of  the  principal 
bai'ons  having  met  to  consult  on  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  this  crisis  of  their  affiiirs,  a  sudden  man- 
date arrived  forbidding  their  meeting  under  pain 
of  death.  This  flagrant  violation  of  the  Royal 
Charter,  following  on  the  destruction  of  several  of 
their  churches,  irritated  the  Refoi-med  party  beyond 
endurance.  Their  anger  was  still  more  inflamed  by 
the  reflection  that  these  bolts  came  not  from  Vienna, 
but  from  the  Castle  of  Prague,  where  they  had 
been  forged  by  the  junto  whose  head-quartei-s  were 
at  the  Hardschin.  Assembling  an  armed  force 
the  Protestants  crossed  the  Moldau,  climbed  the 
narrow  street,  and  presented  themselves  before  the 
Palace  of  Hardschin,  that  crowns  the  height  on 
which  New  Prague  is  built.  They  marched  right 
into  the  council-chamber,  and  seizing  on  Slarata, 
IMartinitz,  and  Secretary  Fabricius,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  the  chief  authors  of  their  troubles, 
they  threw  them  headlong  out  of  the  window. 
Falling  on  a  heap  of  soft  earth,  sprinkled  over  with 
torn  papers,  the  coiincilloi-s  sustained  no  harm. 
"They  have  been  saved  by  miracle,"  said  their 
friend.s.  "  No,"  replied  the  Protestants,  "  they 
have  been  spared  to  be  a  scourge  to  Bohemia."  This 
deed  was  followed  by  one  le.ss  violent,  but  more 
^\■iso — the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  de.ath  to  return.'' 

The  issue  Wivs  war ;  but  the  dejith  of  Matthias, 
which  happened  at  this  moment,  delayed  for  a  little 
while  its  outbreak.     Tlie  Bohemian  States  met  to 


-  "  Adsuevi."  (Comenius.) 

^  Comenius,  cap.  42.     Krasinski,  SlavonUi,  p.  ltd. 

*  Balbin  assures  us  that  some  Jesuits,  despite  the 
order  til  witlidiaw,  remained  in  Praifue  distfuised  as  coal- 
fire  men.  (Reform,  and  Anti-Kefoi'm.  in  Bohem.,  vol.  i., 
p.  336.) 
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deliberate;  whether  they  should  continue  to  own 
Ferdinand  after  his  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Majestats-Brief.  They  voted  him  no  longer  their 
sovereign.  The  imperial  electors  were  then  sitting 
at  Fi-aukfort-on-the-Maine  to  choose  a  new  emperor. 
The  Bohemians  sent  an  ambassador  tliither  to  say 
that  they  had  deposed  Fei'dinand,  and  to  beg  the 
electore  not  to  recognise  him  as  King  of  Bohemia 
by  admitting  him  to  a  seat  in  the  electoral  college. 
Not  only  did  the  electoi-s  admit  Ferdinand  as  still 
.sovereign  of  Bohemia,  but  they  confen-ed  upon  him 
the  vacant  diadem.  The  Bohemians  saw  that  they 
were  in,  an  evil  case.  The  bigoted  Ferdinand, 
wliom  they  had  made  more  their  enemy  than  ever 
by  repudiating  him  as  their  king,  was  now  the  head 
of  the  "  Holy  Eonian  Empii'e." 

The  Bohemians  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 
They  could  not  prevent  the  electors  conferring  the 
imperial  diadem  upon  Ferdinand,  but  they  were 
resolved  that  he  should  never  wear  the  crown  of 
Bohemia.  They  chose  Frederick,  Elector-Palatine, 
as  their  sovereign.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  son-in-law 
of  James  I.  of  England  :  and  five  days  after  hLs 
arrival  in  Prague,  he  and  his  consort  were  cro^vned 
with  very  gieat  pomp,  and  took  possession  of  the 
palace. 

Scarcely  had  the  bells  ceased  to  ring,  and  the 
cannon  to  thunder,  by  which  the  coronation  was 
celebrated,  when  the  nation  and  the  new  monarch 
were  called  to  look  in  the  face  the  awful  struggle 
they  had  invited.  Ferdinand,  raising  a  might}-  army, 
was  already  on  his  march  to  chastise  Bohemia.  On 
the  road  to  Prague  he  took  several  towns  inhabited 
by  Protestants,  and  put  the  citizens  to  the  swoi-d. 
Advancing  to  the  capital  he  encamped  on  the 
White  Hill,  and  there  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1G20.'  The  Protestant 
ai'my  was  completelj-  beaten ;  the  king,  whom 
the  imwelcome  tidings  inteiTupted  at  liLs  dinner, 
fled;  and  Bohemia,  Moraria,  and  Silesia  lay 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  The 
generals  of  Ferdinand  entered  Prague,  "  the 
conqueror  promising  to  keep  articles,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  but  afterwards  performing  them  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  the  Council  at  Constance." 
The  ravages  conmiitted  by  the  soldiery  were 
most  frightful.  Bohemia,  Momvia,  and  Silesia 
were  devastjited.  Villages  were  set  on  fu-e,  cities 
were  pillaged,  clun-ches,  schools,  and  dwellings 
pulled  down ;  the  inliabitants  were  slaughtered, 
matrons  and  maidens  violated ;  neither  the  child  in 
its  cradle  nor  the  corpse  in  its  grave  was  spared. 
Prague  wius  given  as  a  spoil,  and  the  soldiei-s  boasted 

'  Coiuenius,  cap.  4i,  p.  154. 


that  they  liad  gathered  some  millions  from  the 
Protestants ;  nor,  large  as  the  sum  is,  is  it  ait 
unlikely  one,  seeing  that  all  the  valuables  in  the 
country  had  been  collected  for  security  into  the 
capital. 

But  by  far  the  most  melancholy  resvdt  of  this 
battle  was  the  overthrow,  as  sudden  as  it  waa 
complete,  of  the  Protestantism  of  Bohemia.  The 
position  of  the  two  parties  was  after  this  com- 
pletely reversed;  the  Komamsts  were  now  the 
masters  ;  and  the  decree  went  forth  to  blot  out 
utterly  Protestant  Bohemia.  Not  by  the  sword, 
the  halter,  and  the  wheel  in  the  first  instance.  The. 
Jesuits  were  recalled,  and  the  work  was  cotomitted 
to  them,  and  so  skilfully  did  they  conduct  it  that 
Bohemia,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  Protestant 
when  Ferdinand  II.  ascended  the  throne,  was  at 
the  close  of  his  reign  almost  as  entirely  Popish.  No 
nation,  perhaps,  ever  iindei-^vent  so  great  a  change 
in  the  short  term  of  fifteen  years  as  Bohemia. 

Instead  of  setting  up  the  scaflbld  at  once,  the 
conquerors  published  an  amnesty  to  all  who  should 
lay  down  their  arms.  The  proclamation  was  as 
welcome  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  many  were 
caught  who  otherwise  would  have  saved  their  lives 
by  flight.  Some  came  out  of  their  hiding-places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  some  returned  from  distant 
countries.  For  three  months  the  talk  was  only  of 
l)eace.  It  was  the  sweet  piping  of  the  fowler  till 
the  birds  were  snared.  At  length  came  the  doleful 
20th  of  February,  1621. 

On  that  evening  fifty  cliiefs  of  the  Bohemian 
nation  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
captui-e  was  made  at  the  .supper-houi-.  The  time 
was  chosen  as  the  likeliest  for  finding  every  one  at 
home.  The  city  captains  entei-ed  the  house,  a 
wagon  waited  at  the  door,  and  the  prisonere  were 
ordered  to  enter  it,  and  were  driven  ofl'  to  the 
Tower  of  Prague,  or  the  prisons  of  the  magLstrate. 
The  thing  was  done  stealthily  and  swiftly ;  the 
silence  of  the  night  was  not  broken,  and  Prague 
knew  not  the  blow  that  had  fallen  upon  it. 

The  men  now  swept  ofl'  to  prLson  were  the 
jjereons  of  deejjest  piety  and  highest  intelligence  in 
the  land.  In  short,  they  were  the  flower  of  the 
Bohemian  nation.-  Tliey  had  passed  their  youth 
in  the  study  of  useful  arts,  or  in  the  practice  of 
arms,  or  in  foreign  travel.  Theii-  manhood  had 
been  devoted  to  the  ser\-ice  of  tlieii'  coimtrj-.  They 
had  been  councilloi-s  of  state,  ambassadoi-s,  judges, 
or  professors  in  the  imivei-sity.  It  was  the  wisilom, 
the  experience,  and  the  courage  which  they  had 
brought  to  the  defence  of  their  nation's  liberty,  and 

•  "  Lninina  et  columina  patrioo."   (Comenius,  cap.  59.) 
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the  promotion  of  its  Eefonaation,  especially  in  the 
recent  times  of  trouble,  which  had  drawn  upon 
them  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  The  majority 
were  nobles  and  barons,  and  all  of  them  were 
venerable  bj'  age. 

On  the  day  after  tJie  transaction  wo  liave  recorded, 
writs  were  issued  summoning  all  now  absent  from 
the  kingdom  to  appear  within  six  weeks.  When 
the  period  expired  they  were  again  summoned  by  a 
herald,  but  no  one  appearing,  they  were  proclaimed 
ti-aitors,  and  their  heads  were  declared  forfeit  to 
the  law,  and  their  estates  to  the  king.  Their 
execution  was  gone  through  in  their  absence  by 
the  nailing  of  then-  names  to  the  gallows.  On  the 
day  following  sentence  was  pas.sed  on  the  heirs  of 
all  who  had  fallen  in  the  insurrection,  and  their 
proiierties  p:i.ssed  over  to  the  royal  exchequer.' 

In  in-ison  the  patriots  were  strenuously  m-ged  to 
beg  pardon  and  sue  for  life.  But,  conscious  of  no 
crime,  they  refused  to  compromise  the  glory  of 
their  cause  by  doing  anything  that  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  confession  of  guilt.  Despairing  of 
theii-  submission,  their  enemies  proceeded  vnth.  theii- 
trial  in  May.  Count  Schlik,  while  undergoing  hi.s 
examination,  became  wearied  out  with  the  impor- 
timities  of  his  judges  and  inquisitors,  who  tried  to 
make  him  confess  what  had  never  existed.  Ho 
tore  open  his  vest,  and  laying  bare  his  breast, 
exclaimed,  "  Tear  this  body  in  pieces,  and  examine 
my  heart  ;  nothing  shall  you  fiml  but  what  we 
have  already  declared  in  our  Ajiology.  The  love  of 
liberty  and  religion  alone  constrained  us  to  draw 
the  sword ;  but  seeing  God  has  pei-mitted  the 
emperor's  sword  to  conquer,  and  has  delivered  u.s 
into  your  hands,  His  will  Ix;  done."  Budowa  and 
Otto  Losz,  two  of  liis  co-patriots,  expressed  them- 
selves to  the  same  effect,  adding,  "  Defeat  has  made 
our  cause  none  the  worse,  and  \'ictory  has  made 
youi's  none  the  better."  - 

On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  Juno,  the  judges  assem- 
blp<l  in  the  Palace  of  Hardschin,  and  the  prisonei's, 
brought  before  them  one  by  one,  heard  each  his 
sentence.  The  majority  were  doomed  to  die,  somo 
wore  consigned  to  perpetual  inqirisonment,  and 
others  were  sent  into  exile.  Ferdinand,  that  ho 
nii^'ht  liave  an  opportunity  of  appearing  more  cle- 
ment and  gracious  than  liis  judges,  ordered  the 
sentences  to  be  sent  to  Vienna,  where  some  of  them 
were  mitigated  in  their  details  by  the  royal  pen. 
W(!  take  an  instance :  Joachim  Andrea.s  Schlik, 
whose  courageous  reply  to  liis  examiners  we  have 


'  Oomonius,  pp.  209-211.     Reform,  and  Anii  Heform.  in 
Bohem.,  pp.  287—290. 
'  ComeniuB,  pp.  211,  212. 


already  quoted,  was  to  have  had  liis  hand  cut  off, 
then  to  have  been  beheaded  and  quartered,  and  his 
limbs  exposed  on  a  stake  at  a  cross-road ;  but  this 
sentence  was  changed  by  Ferdinand  to  beheading, 
and  the  affixmg  of  his  head  and  hand  to  the  tower 
of  the  Bridge  of  Prague.  The  sentences  of  nearly 
all  the  rest  were  similarly  dealt  with  by  tTie  merciful 
monai-ch. 

The  condemned  were  told  that  they  were  to  die 
vi'ithin  two  days,  that  is,  on  the  21st  of  June.  This 
intimation  was  made  to  them  that  they  might  have 
a  Jesuit,  or  a  Capuchin,  or  a  clergjTnan  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  to  prepai-e  them  for  death. 
They  were  now  led  back  to  prison  :  the  noblemen 
were  conducted  to  the  Castle  of  Prague,  and  the 
citizens  to  the  prisons  of  the  pra'tor.  Some  "fellows 
of  the  baser  sort,"  suborned  for  the  purpose,  in- 
sulted them  as  they  were  being  led  through  the 
streets,  crying  out,  "  Why  don't  j-ou  now  sing, 
'The  Lord  reigneth'?"  The  ninety-ninth  Psalm 
was  a  favourite  ode  of  the  Bohemians,  wherewith 
they  had  been  wont  to  kindle  their  devotion  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  their  courage  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Scarcely  had  they  re-entered  their  prisons  when 
a  flock'  of  Jesuits  and  Capuchm  monks,  not  waiting 
till  they  were  called,  gathered  round  them,  and 
began  to  earnestly  beseech  them  to  change  then- 
religion,  holding  out  the  hope  that  even  yet  their 
lives  might  be  spared.  Not  wishing  that  hours  so 
precious  as  the  few  that  now  remained  to  them 
should  be  wasted,  they  gave  the  intruders  plainly 
to  imderstand  that  they  were  but  losing  their 
pains,  whereupon  the  good  Fathers  withdrew,  loudly 
bewailing  then-  obstinacy,  and  calling  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  they  were  guiltless  of  the 
blood  of  men  who  had  put  away  from  them  the 
gi-ace  of  God. 

The  Protestant  ministers  were  next  introduced. 
The  barons  and  nobles  in  the  tower  were  attended 
by  the  minister  of  St.  Nicholas,  Kosacius  by  name. 
The  citizens  m  the  prisons  of  Old  Pi'ague  were 
waited  on  b)'  Werbenius  and  Jakcssius,  and  those 
in  New  Prague  by  Clement  and  Hcrtwiz.  The 
whole  time  till  the  hour  of  execution  was  spent  in 
religious  exercises,  in  sweet  converse,  in  earnest 
prayers,  and  in  the  singuig  of  j)salms.  "  Lastly," 
says  the  chronicler  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Bohemian  Church,  "  they  did  prepare  the  holy 
martyrs  by  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
for  the  future  agony." 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  an  the  prisoners  shut 
up  in  Old  Prague  were  conversing  with  their  pastor 


'  "  Ut  musciB  advolabant."    (Comeniua.) 
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Wei-beuius,  the  chief  gaoler  entered  aad  announced 
the  hour  of  supi>er.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
and  all  declared  that  they  desired  to  eat  no  more 
on  eai-th.  Nevertheless,  that  their  bodies  might 
not  be  faint  -when  they  should  be  led  out  to  execu- 
tion, thev  agi-eed  to  sit  dovm  at  table  and  pai-take 
of  something.  One  laid  the  cloth,  another  the 
plates,  a  third  brought  -water  to  ■wa.sh,  a  fourth  said 
grace,  and  a  fifth  obser\-ed  that  this  was  their  last 
meal  on  earth,  and  that  to-moiTow  they  shoiUd  sit 


fellow-martyi-s :  '•  Yea,  for  thy  sake  we  are  killed 
all  the  day  long;  .  .  .  Rise,  Loxxl,  cast  us  not  off 
for  ever."  A  great  crowd,  struck  with  consternation 
at  seeing  their  greatest  and  mo.st  venerated  mea 
led  to  death,  followed  them  with  sighs  and  tears. 

This  night  was  spent  as  the  preceding  one  had 
been,  in  prayers  and  psalms.  They  exhorted  one 
another  to  be  of  good  courage,  saying  that  as  the 
glory  of  going  fii-st  in  the  path  of  martyi-dom 
had  been  awarded  them,  it  behoved  them  to  leave 


down  and  sup  with  Christ  in  heaven.  Tlie  remark 
was  overheard  by  the  Prefect  of  Old  Pi-ague.  On 
going  out  to  his  friends  he  observed  jeeringly, 
"What  think  yel  These  men  believe  that  Chi-ist 
keeps  cooks  to  regale  them  in  heaven  1"  On  these 
words  being  told  to  Jakessius,  the  minister,  he 
rei)lied  that  '•  Jesus  too  had  a  troublesome  specfcitor 
at  his  bust  supper,  Judits  Iscariot." 

Meanwhile  they  were  told  that  the  barons  and 
noblemen  were  passing  from  the  tower  to  the  court- 
house, near  to  the  market-place,  where  the  scaffold 
on  which  they  were  to  die  had  already  been  erected. 
They  hastened  to  the  windows,  and  began  to  sing 
in  a  loud  voice  the  forty-fourth  Psalm  to  cheer  theii- 


an  example  of  constancy  to  theii"  posterity,  and  of 
courage  to  the  world,  by  showing  it  that  they  did 
not  fear  to  die.  They  then  joined  in  singing  the 
eighty-sixth  Psalm.  "When  it  was  ended,  John 
Kutnauer  turned  the  last  stanza  Into  a  prayer, 
earnestly  beseeching  God  that  he  would  "  show 
some  token  which  might  at  once  strengthen  them 
and  convince  their  enemies."  Then  turning  to  his 
companions,  and  speaking  to  them  with  greet 
feiwour  of  spii-it,  he  said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  for 
God  hath  heard  us  even  in  this,  and  to-morrow  ha 
will  bear  witness  by  some  visible  sign  that  we 
are  the  martp-s  of  righteousness."  But  Pastor 
Werbenius,  when  he  heard  this  protestation,  bade 
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them  be  content  to  Iiave  as  snificient  token  from 
God,  evfcu  this,  "  that  that  death  which  was  bitter 
to  the  world  he  made  sweet  to  them." 

WTieii  the  day  had  broken  they  washed  and 
clianged  theii-  clothes,  putting  on  clean  appai-el  as 
if  they  were  going  to  a  wedding,  and  so  fitting  theii- 
doublets,  and  even  then-  frills,  that  they  might  not 
iieeil  to  re-aiTange  their  di-ess  on  the  scaffold.  All 
the  while  John  Kutnauer  was  pi-aying  fenently 
that  some  token  might  be  vouchsafed  them  as  a 
testimony  of  their  innocence.  In  a  little  the  sun 
rose,  and  the  broad  sti"eam  of  the  Moldau,  as  it 
rolled  between  the  two  Pi-agues,  and  the  roofs  and 
steeples  on  either  side,  began  to  glow  in  the  hght. 
But  soon  all  eyes  were  timied  upwaixls.  A  bow  of 
dazzling  biilliance  was  seen  spanning  the  heavens.^ 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  no  i-ain  had 
fallen  for  two  days,  yet  there  was  this  bow  of  mar- 
vellous brightness  lumg  in  the  clear  aii-.  The 
soldiei^s  and  townspeople  rushed  into  the  street  to 
gaze  at  the  strange  phenomenon.  The  martjTS, 
who  beheld  it  from  theii-  windows,  called  to  mind 
the  bow  which  gieeted  the  eyes  of  Noah  when  he 
came  forth  fi-om  the  Ai-k.  It  was  the  ancient  token 
of  a  faithfulness  more  steadfast  than  the  pillars  of 
eai-th;-  and  their  feelings  in  witnessing  it  were 
doubtless  akin  to  those  mth  which  the  second  gi-eat 
father  of  the  human  family  beheld  it  for  the  fii-st 
time  in  the  young  skies  of  the  post-dilu^■ia^  world. 

The  bow  soon  ceased  to  be  seen,  and  the  loud 
ilischarge  of  a  cannon  told  them  that  the  hour  of 
execution  had  arrived.  The  martyi's  arose,  and 
embracing,  they  bade  each  other  be  of  good 
cheer,  as  did  also  the  ministei's  present,  who 
exliort^d  them  not  to  faint  now  when  about  to 
receive  the  crown.  The  scaffold  had  been  erected 
hai'd  by  in  the  gi-eat  square  or  market-place,  and 
several  squadrons  of  cavah-y  and  some  companies  of 
foot  were  now  seen  taking  up  their  jx>sition  around 
it.  The  imperial  judges  and  senators  next  came 
forward  and  took  then-  seats  on  a  theatre,  whence 
they  coidd  command  a  full  -view  of  the  scaffold. 
Under  a  canopy  of  state  sat  Lichtensteiii,  the 
Governor  of  Prague.  "  Yast  numbers  of  sjiec- 
tatoi-s,"  says  Comenius,  "crowded  the  market-place, 
the  streets,  and  all  the  houses." 

The  martyrs  were  called  to  go  forth  and  die  one 
after  the  other.     "When  one  had  offered  his  life  the 

'  "Nuntiatur  formosissimus   cselum  cioxisse  arcus." 
(Comenius.) 
•  Comenius,  pp.  223,  224. 


city  officers  retui-ned  and  summoned  the  next.  As 
if  called  to  a  banquet  they  rose  with  alacrity,  and 
■with  faces  on  which  shone  a  serene  cheerfulness 
they  walked  to  the  bloody  .stage.  All  of  them  sub- 
mitted vdih  luidaimted  courage  to  the  stroke  of  the 
headsman.  Eosacius,  who  was  mth  them  all  the 
while,  noted  down  theii-  words,  and  he  tells  us  that 
when  one  was  called  to  go  to  the  scaffold  he  would 
address  the  rest  as  follows  :  "  Most  beloved  fiiends, 
farewell.  God  give  you  the  comfort  of  bis  Spirit, 
patience,  and  courage,  that  what  before  you  con- 
fessed with  the  heart,  the  mouth,  and  the  hand,  you 
may  now  seal  by  yoiu-  glorious  death.  Behold  I  go 
before  you,  that  I  may  see  the  gloiy  of  my  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  1  You  will  follow,  that  we  may  to- 
gether behold  the  face  of  our  Father.  This 
houi-  ends  our  sorrow,  and  begins  oiu-  everlasting 
joy."  To  whom  those  who  remained  behind  woiUd 
make  answer  and  say,  "  May  God,  to  wLom  you 
go,  prosper  yoiu-  journey,  and  gi-ant  you  a  happy 
passage  from  this  vale  of  miseiy  into  the  heavenly 
country.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  send  his  angels  to 
meet  thee.  Go,  brother,  before  us  to  oiu-  Father's 
house ;  we  follow  thee.  Presently  we  shall  re- 
assemble in  that  heavenly  glory  of  \rliich  we 
are  confident  through  him  in  whom  we  have  be- 
lieved."^ 

The  bearhing  faces  and  meek  yet  coui-ageous 
utteiunces  of  these  men  on  the  scaffold,  exhibited 
to  the  sjjectators  a  more  certain  token  of  the  good- 
ness of  theii'  cause  than  the  bow  which  had 
attracted  their  wondering  gaze  in  the  morning. 
Many  of  the  senators,  as  well  as  the  soldiei-s  who 
guai'ded  the  execution,  were  moved  to  tears ;  nor 
coidd  the  crowd  have  withheld  the  same  tribute, 
had  not  the  incessant  beating  of  dnims,  and  the 
loud  blaring  of  trumpets,  drowned  the  words  spoken 
on  the  scaffold. 

But  these  words  were  noted  down  by  then-  pas- 
tore,  who  accompanied  them  to  the  block,  and  as 
the  heroism  of  the  scaffold  is  a  sjiectacle  more 
sublime,  and  one  that  wUl  better  repay  an  attentive 
study,  than  the  heroism  of  the  battle-field,  we  shall 
permit  these  mai-tyr-patriots  to  pass  before  us  one 
by  one.  The  clamour  that  drowned  theii-  dying 
words  has  long  since  been  hushed ;  and  the  voices 
of  the  scaffold  of  Prague,  rising  clear  and  loud 
above  the  momentary  noise,  have  travelled  down 
the  years  to  us. 

2  Comenius,  p.  2-25. 
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AN     ARMY      OF      MARTYRS. 

Count  ScLlik— His  Cruel  Sentence— The  Baron  of  Budowa— His  Last  Hours— Argues  witli  the  Jesuits— His  Execu- 
tion— Christopher  Haraut— His  Travels— His  Death— Baron  Kaplirz — His  Dream— Attires  himself  for  the 
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Cruel  Death— Khobr—Schulz—Kutnauer— His  great  Courage— His  Death— Talents  and  Eank  of  these  Martyrs 
—Their  Execution  the  Obsequies  of  their  Country. 


Joachim  Andreas  Schlik,  Count  of  Passau,  aiid 
chief  justice  under  Frederick,  comes  first  in  the 
glorious  host  that  is  to  mai'ch  past  us.  He  was 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family.  A 
man  of  magnanimous  spirit,  and  excellent  piety, 
lie  united  an  admirable  modesty  with  great  business 
capacity.  When  he  heard  his  sentence,  giving  liis 
body  to  be  quartered,  and  his  limbs  to  be  exposed 
at  a  cross-road,  he  said,  "  The  loss  of  a  sepidchre  is 
a  small  matter."  On  hearing  the  gun  in  the  morn- 
ing fired  to  announce  the  executions,  "  This,"  said 
he,  "  Ls  the  signal ;  let  me  go  first."  He  walked 
to  the  scaflbld,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  black  silk, 
holding  a  prayer-book  in  his  hands,  and  attended 
by  four  German  clergymen.'  He  mounted  the 
scaflbld,  and  then  Diarking  the  gi'eat  brightness  of 
the  sun,  he  broke  out,  "  Christ,  thou  Sim  of 
righteousness,  gi-ant  that  through  the  darkness 
of  death  I  may  pass  into  the  eternal  light."  He 
paced  to  and  fro  a  little  whUe  upon  the  scaffold, 
evidently  meditating,  but  with  a  serene  and  dig- 
nified countenance,  so  that  the  judges  could  scarce 
refrain  from  weeping.  Having  prayed,  his  page 
assisted  him  to  undress,  and  then  he  kneeled  down 
on  a  black  cloth  laid  there  for  the  jiiirpose,  and 
which  was  removed  after  each  execution,  that  the 
next  to  die  might  not  see  the  blood  of  the  victim 
wlio  had  preceded  him.  While  engaged  in  silent 
prayer,  the  executioner  struck,  and  the  head  of 
Bohemia's  gi'eatest  son  rolled  on  the  scaflbld.  His 
right  liand  was  then  struck  off  and,  together  witii 
Jiis  liead,  was  fixed  on  a  spear,  and  set  up  on  the 
tower  of  the  Bridge  of  Prague.  His  body,  un- 
touched by  the  executioner,  was  AVTapped  in  a  cloth, 
and  earned  from  the  scaffold  by  four  men  in  black 
'  masks. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  weight  of  character,  and 
suijciior  in  the  variety  of  his  mental  accomplish- 
ments to  Count  Schlik,  was  the  second  who  was 
called  to  die — Wenceslaus,  Bavon  of  Budowa,     He 


'  The  Refoi-maiion  and  Anti-Re/onnation  in   Bohemia, 
vol.  i.,  p.  401. 


was  a  man  of  incomparable  talents  and  great  learn- 
ing, which  he  had  fiu'ther  improved  by  travelling 
thi-ough  all  the  kingdoms  of  Western  and  Southern 
Em-ope.  He  had  filled  the  highest  oflices  of  the 
State  under  several  monarchs.  Protestant  writers 
speak  of  him  as  "  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  the 
bright  shining  star  of  the  Chui-ch,  and  as  rather 
the  father  than  the  lord  of  his  dependents."  The 
Romanist  historian,  Pelzel,  equally  extols  his  up- 
rightness of  character  and  his  renown  in  learning. 
When  urged  in  prison  to  beg  the  clemency  of 
Ferdinand,  he  replied,  "  I  will  rather  die  than  see 
the  ruin  of  my  country."  When  one  told  him  that 
it  was  rumoured  of  him  that  he  had  died  of  grief, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Died  of  grief  !  I  never  experienced 
such  happiness  as  now.  See  here,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  his  Bible,  "this  is  my  paradise;  never  did 
it  regale  me  with  such  store  of  delicious  fruits  as 
now.  Here  I  daily  stray,  eating  the  mamia  of 
heaven,  and  drinking  the  water  of  life."  On  the 
thii'd  day  before  receiving  his  sentence  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  walking  in  a  pleasant  meadow,  and 
musing  on  the  issue  that  might  be  awaiting  his 
affans,  when  lo  !  one  came  to  liim,  and  gave  him  a 
book,  which  when  he  had  opened,  he  found  the 
leaves  were  of  silk,  white  as  snow,  with  nothing 
written  upon  them  save  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
thirty-seventh  Psalm  :  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord ;  trust  also  ui  him  ;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass."  While  he  was  pondering  over  these  words 
there  came  yet  another,  carrying  a  white  robe, 
which  he  cast  over  him.  When  he  awoke  in  the 
morning  he  told  his  dream  to  his  servant.  Some 
days  after,  when  he  moimted  the  scaffold,  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  I  attire  myself  in  the  white  i-obe  of  my 
Saviour's  righ  teousness. " 

Early  on  the  moridng  of  his  execution  there 
came  two  Jesuits  to  him,  who,  complimenting  him 
on  his  gi-eat  leai'iiing,  said  that  tliey  desired  to  do 
him  a  work  of  mercy  by  gaining  his  .soul. 
"  Would,"  he  said,  "  you  were  as  sure  of  your  sal- 
vation as  I  am  of  mine,  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb."     "Good,  my  lord,"  said  they,  "but  do  not 
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presume  too  much ;  foi-  doth  not  tie  Scriptui-e  say, 
'  No  mau  knoweth  whether  he  deserves  gi-ace  or 
wratli'  1 "  "  Where  find  you  that  written  ? "  he 
asked;  "here  is  the  Bible,  show  me  the  words." 
"  If  I  be  not  deceived,"  said  one  of  them,  "  in  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy."  "  You  would  teach 
me  the  way  of  salvation,"  said  the  baron  somewhat 
angi-ilj^,  "  thou  who  knowest  thy  Bible  so  Ul.  But 
that  the  believer  may  be  sure  of  liis  salvation  is 
proved  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,'  and  also,  '  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
cro^Ti  of  righteousness.'  "  "  But,"  rejoined  the 
Jesuit,  "  Paul  says  this  of  himself,  not  of  othere." 
"  Thou  art  mistaken,"  said  Budowa,  "  for  it 
continues,  '  not  for  me  only,  but  for  all  them  who 
love  his  appealing.'  Depart,  and  leave  me  in 
peace." 

He  ascended  the  scaffold  vnth  undaunted  look, 
and  sti'oking  his  long  white  beard — for  he  was  a 
mau  of  seventy — he  said,  "  Behold !  my  grey  hairs, 
what  honour  awaits  you ;  this  day  you  shall  be 
cro^vned  with  martyi-dom."  After  this  he  directed 
his  speech  to  God,  pi-aying  for  the  Church,  for  his 
countiy,  for  his  enemies,  and  having  commended 
his  sold  to  Christ  he  yielded  his  head  to  the  execu- 
tioner's sword.  That  head  was  exposed  by  the 
side  of  that  of  his  fellow  patriot  and  martyi-, 
Schlik,  on  the  tower  of  the  Bridge  of  Prague. 

The  thu'd  who  was  called  to  ascend  the  scaffold 
was  Cluistoplier  Hai'ant,  descended  from  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Harants  of 
Polzicz  and  Bezdi'uzicz.  He  had  travelled  in 
Eiu'ope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  visiting  Jerusalem  and 
Egypt,  and  publishing  in  his  native  tongue  his 
ti-avels  in  these  various  lands.  He  cultivated  the 
sciences,  ^vrote  Greek  and  Latin  vei-ses,  and  had 
lilled  liigh  office  under  several  emperors.  Neither 
his  many  accomplishments  nor  his  great  sei-vices 
coidd  redeem  his  life  from  the  block.  Wlien 
called  to  die  he  said,  "I  have  travelled  in  many 
coimtries,  and  among  many  barbai-ous  nations,  I 
have  imdergone  dangere  manifold  by  land  and  sea, 
and  now  I  suffer,  though  innocent,  in  my  own 
coimtiy,  and  by  the  hands  of  those  for  whose  good 
both  my  ancestoi-s  and  myself  have  spent  our 
fortunes  and  our  lives.  Father,  forgive  them." 
WHicn  he  went  forth,  he  prayed,  "  In  thee,  O  Lord, 
have  I  put  my  trust ;  let  me  not  be  confounded." 
"When  ho  stejiped  upon  the  scaffold  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  said,  "  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mend my  siiirit."  Taking  off  his  doublet,  he 
stepped  upon  the  fatal  cloth,  and  kneeling  down, 
again  prayed.  The  executioner  from  some  caxise 
delayi]ig  to  strike,  he  again  broke  out  into  sup- 
pliciition,  "  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy 


upon  me,  and  receive  my  .spirit."  The  sword  now 
fell,  and  liis  prayer  and  life  ended  together. ' 

Tlie  fourth  to  offer  up  his  life  was  Caspar,  Baron 
Kaplii-z  of  Sulowitz,  a  knight  of  eighty-six  years  of 
age.  He  had  faithfully  ser\-ed  foui-  emperors.  Before 
going  to  the  scaffold  he  called  for  Rosacius,  and  said, 
"How  often  have  I  entreated  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  take  me  out  of  this  life,  but  instead  of 
gi'anting  my  wish,  he  has  reserved  me  as  a  sacrifice 
for  himself.  Let  God's  wOl  be  done."  "  Yester- 
day," said  he,  continuing  his  speech,  "I  was  told 
that  if  I  would  jietition  Piince  lichtenstein  for 
pardon  my  life  would  be  spared.  I  never  offended 
the  i^rince  :  I  will  desii-e  pardon  of  Him  against 
whom  I  have  committed  many  sins.  I  have  lived 
long  enough.  When  I  cannot  distinguish  the  taste 
of  meats,  or  relish  the  sweetness  of  di-iiiks  ;  when 
it  is  tedious  to  sit  long,  and  u-ksome  to  lie ;  when  I 
cannot  walk  unless  I  lean  on  a  staff,  or  be  assisted 
by  othei-s,  what  profit  would  such  a  life  be  to 
me  ?  God  forbid  that  I  shoidd  be  pulled  from  this 
holy  company  of  martyrs." 

On  the  day  of  execution,  when  the  minister  who 
was  to  attend  him  to  the  scaffold  came  to  him,  he 
said,  "  I  laid  this  miserable  body  on  a  bed,  but 
what  sleep  coidd  so  old  a  man  have  1  Yet  I  did 
sleep,  and  saw  two  angels  coming  to  me,  who  wiped 
my  face  with  fine  linen,  and  bade  me  make  ready 
to  go  along  with  them.  But  I  trust  in  my  God 
that  I  have  these  angels  present  with  me,  not  by 
a  dream,  but  in  truth,  who  minister  to  me  while 
I  live,  and  shall  carry  my  soul  fi-om  the  scaffold 
to  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  For  although  I  am 
a  sinner,  yet  am  I  purged  by  the  blood  of  my 
Redeemei',  who  was  made  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins." 

Ha\ing  put  on  his  usual  attire,  he  made  a  i-obe 
of  the  finest  linen  be  thi-own  over  him,  covering 
his  entii'e  pei-son.  "  Behold,  I  put  on  my  wedding 
gai-ment,"  he  said.  Being  called,  he  arose,  put  on 
a  velvet  cloak,  bade  adieu  to  all,  and  went  forth 
at  a  slow  pace  by  reason  of  his  great  age.  Fear- 
ing lest  in  mounting  the  scaffold  he  should  fiUl, 
and  his  enemies  flout  him,  he  cleaved  penuissiou 
of  the  minister  to  lean  upon  him  when  ascending 
the  steps.  Being  come  to  the  fatal  spot,  he  had 
miich  ado  to  kneel  down,  and  his  head  hung  ko 
low  that  the  executioner  feared  to  do  his  oflice. 
"  My  lord,"  said  Pastor  Rosacius,  "  as  you  have 
commended  your  soul  to  Christ,  do  you  now  lift 
up  youi-self  toward  heaven."  He  raised  himself 
up,  saying,  "  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."     The  executioner  now  gave  his 

'  Comeiuus,  cap.  63. 
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stroke,  his  grey  Lead  sank,  and  liis  body  lay  pros- 
trate on  tlie  scafibld.^ 

The  fifth  to  fall  beneath  the  executioner's  sword 
was  Procopius  Dworschezky,  of  Olbramowitz.  On 
receiving  his  sentence  he  said,  "  If  the  emperor 
promises  himself  anything  when  my  head  is  oiF, 
let  it  be  so."  On  passing  before  the  judges  he 
said,  "Tell  the  emperor,  as  I  now  stand  at  his 
tribimal,  the  day  comes  when  he  shall  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God."  He  was  proceeding 
in  his  adch-ess,  when  the  drums  beat  and  drowned 
his  words.  When  he  had  undressed  for  the  exe- 
cutioner, he  took  out  his  purse  containing  a 
Hiuigaiian  ducat,  and  gave  it  to  the  minister 
who  attended  him,  saying,  "  Behold  my  last  riches  ! 
these  are  unprofitable  to  me,  I  resign  them  to 
you."  A  gold  medal  of  Frederick's  coronation,  that 
hung  round  lus  neck,  he  gave  to  a  bystander, 
saying,  "  When  my  dear  King  Frederick  shall  sit 
again  upon  his  throne,  give  it  to  him,  and  tell 
Mm  that  I  wore  it  on  my  breast  till  the  day  of 
my  death."  He  kneeled  down,  and  the  sword  fall- 
ing as  he  was  praying,  his  spirit  ascended  with  his 
last  words  to  God.- 

Otto  Losz,  Lord  of  Komarow,  came  next.  A 
man  of  great  parts,  he  had  travelled  much,  and 
discharged  many  important  offices.  When  he  re- 
ceived his  sentence  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  barbarous 
nations,  but  what  cruelty  is  this  !  Well,  let  them 
send  one  pai-t  of  me  to  Rome,  another  to  Spain, 
another  to  Turkey,  and  throw  the  fourth  into  the 
sea,  yet  ^\all  my  Redeemer  bring  my  body  together, 
and  cause  me  to  see  liim  with  these  eyes,  praise  him 
with  this  mouth,  and  love  liim  ^\^.tl^  this  heart." 
When  Rosacius  entered  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
(ailed  to  the  scafibld,  "he  rose  hastily  out  of  his 
seat,"  says  Comenius,  "  like  one  in  an  ecstacy, 
saying,  '  O,  how  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  that  I  may 
tell  you  what  has  happened  to  me  !  As  I  sat  here 
grieving  that  I  had  not  one  of  my  own  communion 
[the  United  Bretlu'en]  to  dispense  the  Eucharist  to 
me,  I  fell  a.sleep,  and  behold  my  Savioiu-  apjJeared 
imto  me,  and  said,  '  I  purify  thee  with  my  blood,' 
and  then  infused  a  droj)  of  his  blood  into  my 
heart ;  at  the  feeling  of  this  I  awaked,  and  leaped 
for  joy :  now  I  understand  what  that  is.  Believe, 
anil  ifwu  /tast  eaten.     I  fear  death  no  longer." 

As  he  went  on  his  way  to  the  scaflfold,  Rosacius 
said  to  him,  "  That  Jesas  who  appeared  to  you  in 
your  sleep,  will  now  appear  to  you  in  liLs  glory." 
"  Yes,"  replied   the    martyr,    "  he   will   meet    me 


'  Comenius,  cap.  Ci.    The  Reformation  and  Anti-Refor. 
mation  in  Bohemia,  vol.  i.,  pp.  41G,  417. 
^  Comenius,  cap.  C5. 


with  his  angels,  and  conduct  me  into  the  banquet- 
ing-chamber  of  an  everlasting  marriage."  Being 
come  to  the  scaflbld,  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed 
in  silence.  Then  rising  up,  he  j'ielded  himself  to 
the  executioner. 

He  was  followed  on  the  scaflbld  by  Dionysius 
Czernin,  of  C'hudenitz.  This  suflerer  was  a  Ro- 
manist, but  Ms  counsels  not  pleasing  the  Jesuits, 
he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Fathers  were  not  soi'ry  to  see  him 
condemned,  for  his  death  served  as  a  pretext  for 
affirming  that  these  executions  were  for  political, 
not  religious  causes.  Wlien  the  other  prisonei-s 
were  declaring  their  faith,  Czernin  protested  that 
this  was  his  faith  also,  and  that  in  this  faith  did  he 
die.  When  the  othei-s  received  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  stood  by  dissolved  in  tears,  praying  most 
fervently.  He  was  offered  the  Eucharistic  cup ; 
but  smiting  on  his  breast,  and  sighing  deeply,  he 
said,  "  I  rest  in  that  grace  which  hath  come  unto 
me."  He  was  led  to  the  scaflbld  by  a  canon  and  a 
Jesuit,  but  gave  small  heed  to  their  exhortations. 
Declining  the  "  kiss  of  peace,"  and  turning  his  back 
upon  the  crucifix,  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed 
softly.  Then  raising  himself,  and  looking  up  into 
the  heavens,  he  said,  "They  can  kill  the  body, 
they  cannot  kill  the  soul  ;  that,  O  Lord  Jesus,  I 
commend  to  thee,"  iuid  died. 

There  followed  other  noblemen,  whose  behaviour 
on  the  scaflbld  was  equally  courageous,  and  whose 
dying  words  were  equally  impressive,  but  to  record 
them  all  would  unnecessarily  j^rolong  our  narration. 
We  take  a  few  examples  from  among  the  citizens 
whose  blood  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  nobles 
in  defence  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  theii'  native 
land.  Valentine  Kochan,  a  learned  man,  a  Go- 
vernor of  the  University,  and  Secretary  of  Prague, 
protested,  when  Ferdinand  II.  was  thrust  upon 
them,  that  no  king  should  be  elected  without  the 
consent  of  Moravia  and  SUesia,  This  caiised  him 
to  be  mai-ked  out  for  vengeance.  In  his  last 
hours  ho  bewailed  the  di\dsions  that  had  prevailed 
among  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  and  which  had 
opened  a  door  for  their  calamities.  "  0  !"  said  he, 
"  if  all  the  States  had  employed  more  thought  and 
diligence  in  mamtaining  union;  if  there  had  not 
been  so  much  hatred  on  both  sides ;  if  one  had 
not  sought  preference  before  another,  and  had  not 
given  way  to  mutual  suspicions  ;  moreover,  if  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  liad  assisted  each  other  with 
coiursel  and  action,  in  love,  unity,  and  peace,  we 
should  never  have  been  thus  far  misled."'     On  tlie 


'  The   Reformation  anH  Anii- Reformation  in  Bohemia, 
voL  i.,  p.  423 
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scaflfokl  lie  sang  tlic  last  veree  of  the  sixteenth 
Psalm  :  "  Thou  wilt  show  ine  the  path  of  life ;  in 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  i-ight  hand 
are  pleasures  for  evermore;"  and  then  yielded  lus 
head  to  the  executioner. 

Tobias  Stefl'ek  was  a  man  of  equal  modesty  and 
piety.  He  had  been  chosen  to  fill  important  trusts 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  "  Many  a  cup  of  blessing," 
said  he,  "  have  I  received  from  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  I  not  accept  this  cup  of  affliction  1 
I  am  c'oing  by  a  narrow  path  to  the  heavenly  king- 
dom." His  time  in  jirison  was  mostly  passed  in 
sighs  and  tears.  When  called  to  go  to  the  scaffold, 
he  looked  up  with  eyes  suflused  with  weeping,  yet 
with  the  hope  shining  through  his  teai-s  that  the 
same  stroke  that  slioiild  sever  his  head  from  his 
body  wouIl!  wipe  them  away  for  ever.  In  this 
hope  he  died. 

John  Jessenius,  professor  of  medicine,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Prague,  was  the 
next  whose  blood  was  spilt.  He  was  famed  for 
liis  medical  skill  all  over  Europe.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  illustrious  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  two  emperoi-s — Rudolph 
»nd  Matthias.  He  it  was,  it  is  said,  who  intro- 
iuced  the  study  of  anatomy  into  Prague.  Being 
I  man  of  eloquent  address,  he  was  employed  on  an 
important  embassy  to  Hungary,  and  this  made  him 
a  marked  object  of  the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand  II. 

His  sentence  was  a  cruel  one.  He  was  first  to 
have  his  tongue  cut  out,  then  he  was  to  be  be- 
headed, and  afterwards  quartei-ed.  His  head  was 
to  be  affixed  to  the  Bridge-tower,  and  his  limbs 
were  to  be  exposed  on  stakes  in  the  four  quarters 
of  Prague.  On  hearing  this  sentence,  he  said, 
"  You  use  us  too  cruelly  ;  but  know  that  there 
■will  not  be  wanting  some  who  \vill  take  down  the 
heads  you  thus  ignominiously  expose,  and  lay  them 
in  the  grave."' 

The  Jesuits  evinced  a  most  lively  desire  to  bi-ing 
this  learned  man  over  to  their  side.  Jessenius 
listened  as  they  enlarged  on  the  efficacy  of  good 
works.  "Alas!"  replied  he,  "my  time  is  so  short 
that  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  lay  up  such  a 
stock  of  merits  as  will  suffice  for  my  salvation." 
The  Fathers,  thinking  the  victory  as  good  as  won, 
exclaimed,  "  My  dear  Jessenius,  though  you  should 
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'  This  anticipation  was  realised  in  1631.  After  the 
victory  of  Gustavus  Adolplius  at  Leipsic,  Praguo  wns 
entered,  and  Count  Thorn  took  down  the  heads  from  the 
Bridge-tower,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  Tein  Church, 
followed  by  a  large  assemblage  of  nobles,  pastors,  and 
citizens,  who  had  returned  from  exile.  They  were  after- 
wards buried,  but  the  spot  was  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romanists.    (Comeuius,  cap.  73.) 


die  this  very  moment,  we  promise  you  that  you 
shall  go  straight  to  heaven."  "Is  it  so"?"  replied 
the  confessor;  "  then  where  is  your  Purgatory  for 
those  who  are  not  able  to  fill  up  the  number  of 
their  good  deeds  here  ? "  Finding  themselves  but 
befooled,  they  departed  from  him. 

On  mounting  the  scaflbld,  the  executioner  ap- 
proached him,  and  demanded  his  tongue.  He  at 
once  gave  it — that  tongue  which  had  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  country  before  princes  and  States.  It 
was  drawn  out  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  He  then 
dropped  on  his  knees,  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  and  began  to  jiray,  "  not  .speaking,  but 
stuttering,"  says  Comenius.  His  head  was  struck 
off,  and  affixed  to  the  Biidge-tower,  and  his  body 
wa-s  taken  below  the  gallows,  and  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  sentence.  One  of  the  lights,  not  of 
Bohemia  o:dy,  but  of  Europe,  had  been  put  out. 

Chi-istopher  Khobr  was  the  next  whose  life 
was  demanded.  He  was  a  man  of  heroic  mind. 
Speaking  to  liis  fellow-sufierei-s,  he  said,  "  How 
glorious  is  the  memory  of  Huss  and  Jerome  !  And 
wliy?  because  they  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
truth."  He  cited  the  words  of  Ignatius — "  I  am 
the  corn  of  God,  and  shall  be  ground  with  the 
teeth  of  beasts."  "We  also,"  he  added,  "are  the 
com  of  God,  sown  in  the  field  of  the  Chiu-ch.  Be 
of  good  cheer,  God  is  able  to  raise  up  a  thousand 
witnesses  from  every  drop  of  oiu-  blood."  He  went 
with  firm  step,  and  face  elate,  to  the  place  where 
he  was  to  die.  Standing  on  the  scaflibld,  he  said, 
"  Must  I  die  here  i  No !  I  shall  live,  and  declare 
the  works  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living." 
Kneeling  down,  he  gave  his  head  to  the  execu- 
tioner and  his  spirit  to  God. 

He  was  followed  by  John  Schulz,  Burgomaster 
of  Kuttenberg.  On  being  led  out  to  die,  he  sent 
a  message  to  his  fiiends,  saving,  "'  The  bitt«rness 
of  this  parting  will  make  our  reunion  sweet 
indeed."  On  mounting  the  seaffiDld,  he  quoted  the 
words  of  the  Psalm,  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O 
my  soul  1"  When  he  had  gone  a  few  paces  fol•^vard, 
he  continued,  "  Trust  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
him."  Advancing  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  die, 
lie  threw  liimself  on  his  face,  and  spread  forth  his 
hands  in  prayer.  Then,  rising  tip,  he  received  that 
stroke  which  gave  him  at  once  temporal  death 
and  eternal  Kfe. 

In  this  procession  of  kingly  and  glorious  spirits 
who  travel  by  the  crimson  road  of  the  scaflbld  to 
the  everlasting  gates,  there  are  others  whom  we 
must  permit  to  pass  on  in  silence.  One  other  martyr 
only  shall  we  notice  ;  he  is  the  j-oungest  of  them 
all.  and  we  have  seen  him  before.  He  is  John 
Kutnauer,  senator  of  Old  Prague,  the  same  whom 
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we  saw  praying  tliat  there  might  be  given  some 
"  tokea"  CO  the  martyrs,  and  who,  when  the  bow 
apiieared  a  little  after  sunrise  spanning  the  heavens 
above  Prague,  accepted  it  as  the  answer  to  his 
iirnyer.'  No  one  of  all  that  heroic  comjiany  was  more 
coiuao-eous  than  Kutnauer.  When  the  Jesuits 
came  round  him,  lie  said,  "Depart,  gentlemen;  why 
sliould  you  persist  in  labour  so  improfitable  to 
yourselves,  and  so  troublesome  to  us2"  One  of  the 
Fathers  observed,  "These  men  are  as  hard  as  rocks." 
"  We  are  so,  indeed,"  said  the  senator,  "  for  we  are 
joined  to  that  rock  which  is  Christ." 

When  summoned  to  the  scaffold,  his  friends 
threw  themselves  upon  him,  overwhelming  him 
with  their  embraces  and  tears.  He  alone  did  not 
weep.  "  Refrain,"  he  said,  "let  us  be  men;  a  little 
while,  and  we  shall  meet  in  the  heavenly  glory." 
And  then,  says  the  chronicler,  "  -svith  the  face  of  a 
lion,  as  if  going  to  battle,  he  set  forward,  singing 
in  his  o\vn  tongue  the  German  hymn :  '  Behold 
the  hour  draws  near,'  &c.  " 

Kutnauer  was  sentenced  to  die  by  the  rope,  not 
by  the  sword.  On  the  scaffold  he  gave  his  purse 
to  the  executioner,  and  then  placed  himself  beneath 


the  beam  from  which  he  was  to  be  suspended.  He 
cried,  or  rather,  says  the  chi-oniclei",  "roared,"  if 
haply  he  might  be  heard  above  the  noLse  of  the 
di-ums  and  trumpets,  placed  around  the  scaffold 
on  purpose  to  dro\vn  the  last  words  of  the  suf- 
ferers. "  I  have  plotted  no  treason,"  he  said ;  "  I 
have  committed  no  murder;  I  have  done  no  deed 
worthy  of  death.  I  die  because  I  have  lieen 
faithful  to  the  Gospel  and  my  country.  O  God, 
pai'don  rviy  enemies,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spiiit."  He  wa.s  then 
thi'owu  off  the  ladder,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.' 

We  close  this  gi-and  procession  of  kings,  this 
march  of  palm-bearers.  As  they  pass  on  to  the 
axe  and  the  halter  there  is  no  pallor  on  their  coun- 
tenances. Their  step  is  firm,  and  their  eye  is  bright. 
They  are  the  men  of  the  gi-eatest  talents  and  the 
most  resplendent  virtues  in  their  nation.  They  be- 
long to  the  most  Uhistrious  families  of  theii-  counti-y. 
They  had  filled  the  greatest  offices  and  they  wore 
the  highest  honours  of  the  State  ;  yet  we  see  them 
led  out  to  die  the  death  of  felons.  The  day  that 
saw  these  men  expii-e  on  the  scaffold  may  be  said 
to  have  witnessed  the  obsequies  of  Bohemia. 
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The  sufferings  of  that  cruel  time  were  not  confined 
to  the  nobles  of  Bohemia.  The  pastors  were  their 
comjjanions  in  the  horroi-s  of  the  persecution. 
After  the  first  few  months,  during  which  the  con- 
queror lured  back  by  fair  promises  all  who  had  fled 
into  exile,  or  had  hidden  themselves  in  seci-et  places, 
the  policy  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  advisers  was  to 
crush  at  once  the  chief  men  whether  of  the  nobility 
»u-  of  the  ministry,  and  afterwards  to  deal  with  the 
common    people  as  they  might  find  it  expedient, 

'  This  bow  is  mentioned  by  both  Protestant  and  Popish 
wiiteis.  The  people,  after  gazing  some  time  at  it,  admir- 
ing its  beauty,  were  seized  with  fear,  and  many  rushed 
in  terror  to  their  houses. 


either  by  the  rude  violence  of  the  hangman  or  the 
subtle  craft  of  the  Jesuit.  This  astute  policy  was 
pursued  with  the  most  unflinching  resolution,  and 
the  issue  was  the  almost  entii-e  ti-ampling  out  of 
the  Protestantism  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  In 
closing  this  sad  story  we  must  briefly  naiTate  the 
tortures  and  death  which  were  inflicted  on  the 
Bohemian  pa.stoi"s,  and  the  manifold  woes  that  befell 
the  luihappy  country. 

Even  before  the  ^•ictory  of  the  Weissenberg,  the 
muiistei-s  in  various  parts  of  Bohemia  suffei-ed 
dreaihfirUy  fi-om   the  licence   of  the    troops.     No 

-  Comenius,  cap.  78.  The  Befonnaiion  and  Atifi-Eefor- 
mation  in  Bohemia,  vol.  i.,  pp.  429,  130. 
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soonei'  had  tlie  Austrian  army  crossed  the  frontier, 
than  the  soldiers  began  to  phinder  and  kill  as  they 
had  a  mind.  Pastors  found  preaching  to  their 
flocks  were  murdered  in  the  pulpit ;  the  sick  were 
shot  in  their  beds ;  some  were  hanged  on  trees, 
cthei's  were  tied  to  posts,  and  theii-  extremities 
scorched  with  fire,  while  others  were  tortiu-ed 
in  various  cruel  ways  to  compel  them  to  disclose 
facts  which  they  did  not  know,  and  give  up  ti-ea- 
sure  which  they  did  not  possess.  To  the  barbarous 
miu-der  of  the  father  or  the  husband  was  sometimes 
added  the  brutal  outrage  of  his  family. 

But  when  the  victory  of  the  Weissenberg  gave 
Bohemia  and  its  cajiital  into  the  power  of  Ferdi- 
nand, the  persecaition  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers,  and  committed  to  those  who  knew 
how  to  conduct  it,  if  not  more  humanely,  yet  more 
systematically.  It  was  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
emjieror  to  bring  the  whole  of  Bohemia  back  to 
Eome.  He  was  teiTiiied  at  the  spii-it  of  liberty 
and  patriotism  which  he  saw  rising  in  the  nation  ; 
he  ascribed  that  spiiit  entii-ely  to  the  new  religion 
of  which  Jolvn  Huss  had  been  the  gi'eat  apostle, 
since,  all  down  from  the  martyi-'s  day,  he  coidd  trace 
the  popular  con%idsions  to  which  it  had  gi^•en  rise; 
and  he  despaii-ed  of  i-estoring  quiet  and  order  to 
Bohemia  till  it  should  again  be  of  one  religion,  and 
that  religion  the  Eoman.  Thus  political  were 
blended  with  religious  motives  in  the  ten-ible  per- 
secution which  Ferdinand  now  commenced. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  till  the  plan  of  persecution 
■wa.s  arranged;  and  when  at  last  the  ph.n  was 
settled,  it  was  resolved  to  baptise  it  by  the  name 
of  "  Reformation."  To  restore  the  altars  and 
images  which  the  preachers  of  the  new  faith  had 
cast  out,  and  again  plant  the  old  faith  in  the 
deformeil  churches,  was,  they  afiirmed,  to  effect  a 
real  Reformation.  Tliey  had  a  perfect  right  to  the 
word.  Tliey  appointed  a  Commission  of  Refonners, 
having  at  its  head  the  Archbishop  of  Prague  and 
several  of  the  Bohemian  gi-andees,  and  united  with 
them  was  a  nimierous  body  of  Jesuits,  who  bore 
the  chief  burden  of  this  new  Reformation.  After 
the  executions,  which  we  have  described,  wei-e  over, 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  kincbiess  and  per- 
suasion. If  the  Refonnation  could  not  be  completed 
■without  the  axe  and  the  halter,  these  would  not 
be  wanting ;  meanwhile,  mild  measures,  it  was 
thought,  woidd  best  succeed.  The  monks  who 
dispersed  themselves  among  the  people  assured 
them  of  the  emperor's  fiivour  should  they  embrace 
the  emperor's  religion.  The  times  were  hard,  and 
such  as  had  fallen  into  straits  wore  assisted  with 
money  or  with  seed-corn.  The  Protestant  poor 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  alms,  and  at  times 


could  not  even  buy  bread  with  money.  Husbands 
were  separated  from  their  wives,  and  children  from 
their  parents.  Disfranchisement,  expulsion  from 
corporations  and  offices,  the  denial  of  burial,  and 
similar  oppressions  were  inflicted  on  those  who 
evinced  a  disposition  to  remain  steadfast  in  their 
Protestant  profession.  If  any  one  declared  that  he 
would  exile  himself  rather  than  apostatise,  he  was 
laughed  at  for  his  folly.  "  To  what  land  wiU  you 
go,"  he  was  asked,  "where  you  shall  find  the 
liberty  you  desire  ?  Everyn'here  you  shall  find 
heresy  proscribed.  One's  native  soil  is  sweet,  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  return  to  yours,  only,  it  may  be, 
to  find  the  door  of  the  emperor's  clemency  closed." 
Numerous  conversions  were  effected  before  the 
adoption  of  a  single  hai-sh  measure  ;  but  wherever 
the  Scriptural  knowledge  of  Huss's  Reformation 
had  taken  root,  there  the  monks  found  the  work 
much  more  difficult. 

The  first  gi-eat  tentative  measure  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Anabaptists  from  Moravia.  The  most 
unbefriended,  they  were  selected  as  the  first  vic- 
tims. The  Anabaptists  were  gathered  into  some 
foi-ty-five  communities  or  colleges,  where  they  had 
all  tilings  in  common,  and  were  much  respected 
by  then-  neighbours  for  their  quiet  and  orderly 
Hves.  Then-  lands  were  skilfully  cultivated,  and 
their  taxes  duly  paid,  but  these  qualities  could 
prociu-e  them  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  theii-  sove- 
reign. The  order  for  their  banishment  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  1622,  and  was  all  the 
more  severe  that  it  inferred  the  loss  of  the  laboui-s 
of  the  year.  Leaving  their  fields  imreaped  and 
their  gi'apes  to  rot  ujjon  the  bough,  they  arose,  and 
quitted  house  and  lands  and  vineyards.  The  chil- 
dren and  aged  they  placed  iu  cai-ts,  and  settmg 
forward  in  long  and  sorrowful  troops,  they  held  on 
then-  way  across  the  Moravian  plains  to  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  where  they  found  new  habita- 
tions. They  were  happy  in  being  the  fii'st  to  be 
compelled  to  go  away ;  greater  severities  awaited 
those  whom  they  left  behind. 

Stop  the  fountains,  and  the  streams  will  drj-  up 
of  themselves.  Actiag  on  this  maxim,  it  was 
resolved  to  banish  the  pastoi-s,  to  shut  up  the 
churches,  and  to  bum  the  books  of  the  Protestants. 

In  pursuance  of  this  programme  of  iiei-secution, 
the  ministers  of  Prague  had  sb:  articles  laid  before 
them,  to  which  their  submission  was  demanded, 
as  the  condition  of  their  remaining  in  the  country. 
Tlie  fii-st  called  on  them  to  collect  among  them- 
selves a  sum  of  .several  thousand  pounds,  and  give 
it  as  a  loan  to  the  emperor  for  the  payment  of  the 
troojjs  employed  iu  suppres.sing  the  rebellion.  The 
remaining  five  ai-ticles   amounted  to  an  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Tlie  ministers  re- 
plied iinauimoiisly  tliat  "  they  would  do  nothing 
against  their  consciences."  The  decree  of  banish- 
ment was  not  long  defeired.  To  pave  the  way  for 
it,  an  edict  was  issued,  which  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  war  upon  the  ministers.  They  were 
stigmatised  as  "turbulent,  rash,  and  seditious 
men,"  who  had  "  made  a  new  king,"  and  who  even 
now  "  were  plotting  pernicious  confederacies,"  and 
]ireparing  new  insuiTections  against  the  emperor. 
Tliey  must  therefore,  said  the  edict,  be  driven  from 
a  kingdom  which  could  know  neither  quiet  nor 
safety  so  long  as  they  were  in  it.  Accordingly  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1621,'  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment was  given  forth,  ordering  all  the  ministers  in 
Prague  -within  three  days,  and  all  others  through- 
out Bohemia  and  the  United  Provinces  within  eight 
d.ays,  to  remove  themselves  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  kingdom,  "and  that  for  ever."  If  any  of  the 
l)roscribed  should  presume  to  remain  in  the  countiy, 
or  should  return  to  it,  they  were  to  suffer  death, 
and  the  same  fate  was  adjudged  to  all  who  should 
dare  to  harbom-  them,  or  who  should  in  the  least 
favour  or  help  them.- 

But,  says  CVmenius,  "  the  scene  of  their  depar- 
ture cannot  be  described,"  it  was  so  overwhelmingly 
soiTowful.  The  pastoi-s  were  followed  by  their 
loving  flocks,  bathed  in  tears,  and  so  stricken  with 
angviish  of  spirit,  that  they  gave  vent  to  theii-  gi-ief 
in  sighs  and  gi-oans.  Bitter,  thrice  bitter,  were 
their  tarewells,  for  they  knew  they  should  see 
each  other  no  more  on  eai-th.  The  churches  of  the 
banished  ministers  were  given  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  same  soiTOwful  scenes  were  repeated  in  all 
the  other  towns  of  Bohemia  where  there  were 
Protestant  ministere  to  be  di-iven  away ;  and  what 
town  was  it  that  had  not  its  Protestant  pastor? 
Commissaries  of  Reformation  went  from  town  to 
town  with  a  troop  cf  horee,  enforcing  the  edict. 
Many  of  the  Roniiuiists  sympathised  with  the  exiled 
pastors,  and  condemned  the  cruelty  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  populations  generally  were  friendly  to 
tlie  ministers,  and  their  departure  took  place  amid 
public  tokens  of  mourning  on  the  part  of  those 
among  whom  they  had  lived.  The  crowds  on  the 
streets  were  often  so  great  that  the  wagons  that 
bore  away  their  little  ones  could  with  difficulty 
move  forward,  while  sad  and  tearful  faces  looked 
do\\ni  upon  the  departing  troop  from  the  windows. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1G23,  the  ministers  of  Kut- 
tcnberg  were  commanded  to  leave  the  city  before 
break  of  day,  and  remove  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  kingdom  within  eight  days.      Twenty-one 


ministers  passed  out  at  the  gates  at  early  morning, 
followed  by  some  hundreds  of  citizens.  After  they 
had  gone  a  little  way  the  assembly  halted,  and 
drawing  aside  from  the  highway,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, John  Matthiades,  preached  a  farewell  sennon 
to  the  multitude,  from  the  words,  "  They  shall  cast 
you  out  of  the  synagogues."  Earnestly  did  ths 
preacher  exhort  them  to  constancy.  The  whole 
a.ssembly  was  drowned  in  teare.  When  the  sermon 
had  ended,  "the  lieavens  rang  again,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  with  their  songs  and  their  lamenta- 
tions, and  with  mutual  embraces  and  kisses  they 
commended  each  other  to  the  gi-ace  of  God."'  The 
flocks  retiu-ned  to  the  city,  and  their  exiled  shei)- 
herds  went  on  theii-  way. 

The  first  edict  of  proscription  fell  mainly  upon 
the  Calvinistic  clergy  and  the  ministers  of  the 
United  Brethren.  The  Lutheran  pastoi-s  were 
left  unmolested  as  yet.  Ferdinand  II.  hesitated  to 
give  offence  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  by  driving 
his  co-religionists  out  of  his  dominions.  But  the 
Jesuits  took  the  alarm  when  they  saw  the  Cal- 
vinists,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  own 
pastoi-s,  flocking  to  the  churches  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy.  Thej-  complained  to  the  monarch  that  the 
work  was  only  half  done,  that  the  pestilence  could 
not  be  arrested  till  every  Protestant  minister  had 
been  banished  from  the  land,  and  the  ui'gencies  of 
the  Fathere  at  length  prevailed  over  the  fears  of 
the  king.  Ferdinand  issued  an  order  that  the  Lu- 
theran miuistere  should  follow  theii'  brethren  of  the 
Calvinistic  and  Moravian  Communion  into  exUe. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  remonstrated  against  this 
violence,  and  was  politely  told  that  it  was  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  fact  that  the  Lutheran 
clergy  had  been  banished — they  had  only  received  a 
"  gracious  dismissal."* 

The  razing  of  the  churches  in  many  places  was 
consequent  on  the  expulsion  of  the  pastoi-s.  Better 
that  they  slvould  be  ruinous  heaps  than  that  they 
should  remain  to  be  occupied  by  the  men  who  were 
now  brought  to  fill  them.  The  lowest  of  the  priests 
were  drafted  from  other  places  to  enjoy  the  vacani 
livings,  and  fleece,  not  feed,  the  desolate  flocks. 
There  could  not  be  fovind  so  many  cui-ates  as  there 
were  now  empty  chiu-ches  in  Bohemia;  and  two,  six, 
nay,  ten  or  a  dozen  parishes  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  one  man.  Under  these  hirelings  the  people 
learned  the  value  of  that  Gk)spel  which  they  had, 
perhaps  too  easily,  permitted  to  be  taken  fi-om  them, 


'  Comenius,  cap.  51,  p.  ISl. 


■  nui. 


2  "  Tandem  cantu  et  fletu  resonante  caelo,  amplesibus 
et  osculis  mutuis  DivinjB  so  commendarunt  gratite." 
(Comenius,  p.  19.5.) 

^  The  Rej'onnaiion  and  Anii-R-/ormation  in  Boheir.ia. 
vol.  u.,  pp.  32,  33. 
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in  the  persons  of  their  banished  pastors.  Some 
chiu'ches  i-emaiiied  without  a  priest  foryeare;  "but 
the  peojile,"  says  Comenius,  "  found  it  a  less  afflic- 
tion to  lack  wholesome  instruction  than  to  resort 
to  poisoned  pastures,  and  become  the  prey  of 
wolves." " 

A  number  of  monks  were  imported  from  Poland, 
that  country  being  near,  and  the  language  similar, 
but  theii-  dissolute  lives  were  the  scandal  of  that 
Chi-istianity  wliich  they  were  brought  to  teach. 
On  the  testimony  of  all  historians.  Popish  as  well 
as  Protestant,  they  were  riotous  livei-s,  insatiably 
greedy,  and  so  shamelessly  profligate  that  abomin- 
able crimes,  nnknown  in  Bohemia  till  then,  and 
not  lit  to  be  named,  say  the  chroniclers,  began 
to  pollute  the  land.  Even  the  Popish  historian 
Pelzel  says,  "  they  led  %'icious  lives."  Many  of 
them  had  to  return  to  Poland  faster  than  they  had 
come,  to  escape  the  popular  vengeance  which  their 
misdeeds  had  awakened  against  them.  Bohemia 
■was  doubly  scourged  :  it  had  lost  its  jmous  ministers, 
and  it  had  received  in  theii-  room  men  who  were 
fitter  to  occupy  the  culprit's  cell  than  the  teacher's 
chaii'. 

The  cleansing  of  the  chiu-ches  which  had  Ijeen 
occupied  by  the  Protestant  ministers,  before  being 
again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Romish  clergy, 
presents  us  ^vith  many  things  not  only  foolisli,  but 
di'oll.  The  pulpit  was  fii-st  whippetl,  next  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  then  a  priest  was  made  to  enter  it, 
and  speaking  for  the  pulpit  to  say,  "I  have  sinned." 
The  altars  at  which  tlie  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  been  dispensed  were  dealt  with  much  in 
the  same  way.  When  the  Jesuits  took  possession  of 
the  churcli  in  Prague  wliich  had  been  occupied  l)y 
the  United  Brethren,  they  first  strewed  gunpowder 
over  its  floor,  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  to  disinfect  the 
building  by  flame  and  smoke  from  the  poison  of 
heresy.  The  "  cup,"  the  well-known  Bohomian 
symbol,  erected  over  church  portals  and  city  gates, 
wa,s  pulled  down,  and  a  statue  of  the  Vii-gin  put  up 
in  its  stead.  If  a  church  was  not  to  be  used, 
because  it  was  not  needed,  or  because  it  was  incon- 
veniently situated,  it  wa.s  either  razed  or  shut  uj). 
If  only  shut  up  it  was  left  unconsccrated,  and  in 
that  dreadful  condition  the  Romanists  were  afraid  to 
enter  it.  The  churchyards  shared  the  fate  of  the 
churches.  The  monumental  tablets  of  the  Protes- 
tant dead  were  broken  in  pieces,  the  inscrij)tions 
wcro  cflTticed,  and  tlio  bones  of  the  dead  in  many 
ingtances  were  dug  up  and  burned.' 


'  Comenius,  cap.  54,  p.  193. 

'  The  Ite/omialion  and  Anii-Rcfomialion  in  Bohemia, 
Tol.  ii.,  pp.'lC— 10. 


After  the  pastors,  the  iron  hand  of  persecution 
fell  upon  the  schoolmastere.  All  teachers  who 
refused  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
teach  the  new  catechism  of  the  Jesnit  Canisius, 
were  banished.  The  de.straction  of  the  Protestant 
University  of  Pi-agne  followed.  The  non-Catholic 
professors  were  exiled,  and  the  building  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  Jesuits.  The  third  great 
measure  adopted  for  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism 
was  the  destruction  of  all  religious  books.  A  com- 
mission travelled  from  town  to  town,  which, 
assembling  the  people  by  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
explained  to  them  the  canse  of  their  visit,  and 
"  exhorted  them,"  says  George  Holyk,  "  in  kind, 
sweet,  and  gentle  words,  to  bring  all  their  books." 
If  gentle  words  failed  to  draw  out  the  peccant 
volumes,  threats  and  a  strict  inquisition  in  every 
house  followed.  The  books  thus  collected  wei-e 
examined  by  the  Jesuits  wlio  accompanied  the 
commissioners,  and  while  immoral  works  escaped, 
all  in  which  was  detected  the  slightest  taint  of 
heresy  were  condenmed.  The}'  were  carried  away 
in  baskets  and  carts,  piled  up  in  the  market- 
place, or  under  the  gallows,  or  outside  the  city 
gates,  and  there  burned.  Many  thousands  of 
Bohemian  Bibles,  and  countless  volumes  of  general 
literature,  were  thus  destroyed.  Since  that  time 
a  Bohemian  book  and  a  scarce  book  have  been 
synon3'mous.  The  past  of  Bohemia  was  blotted 
out ;  the  great  writei'S  and  the  illustrious  warriors 
who  had  flourished  in  it  were  forgotten ;  the  noble 
memories  of  early  times  were  buried  in  the  ashes  of 
these  fires;  and  the  Jssuits  found  it  easy  to  make 
their  pupils  believe  that,  pre^-ious  to  their  arrival, 
the  country  had  been  immersed  in  darkness,  and 
that  with  them  came  the  first  streaks  of  light  in  its 
sky." 

The  Jesuits  who  were  so  helpful  in  this  "  Refor- 
mation "  were  Spaniards.  They  had  brought  with 
them  the  new  order  of  the  Brethren  of  Mercy, 
v.'ho  proved  their  most  efficient  coadjutors.  Of 
these  Brethren  of  Mercy,  Jacobcus  gives  the  fol- 
lowing gi-aphic  but  not  agi-eeable  pictm-e  : — "  They 
were  saints  abroad,  but  furies  at  home ;  their  dress 
was  that  of  paupers,  but  their  tables  were  those  of 
gluttons ;  they  had  the  maxims  of  the  ascetic,  but 
the  morals  of  the  rake."  Other  allies,  perhaps  even 
more  efiicient  in  promoting  convei-sions  to  the 
Roman  Church,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits. 
These  were  the  well-known  Lichtenstein  dragoons. 
These  men  had  never  faced  an  enemy,  or  learned 
on  the  battle-field  to  be  at  once  brave  and  merciful. 


'  Comenius,  cap.  10,').    The  Reformaiion  and  Anti-Refor- 
mation in  Bohemia,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  3. 
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They  were  a  set  of  vicious  and  cowardly  ruffians, 
who  delighted  in  teriifying,  torturing,  and  mur- 
dering the  pious  peasants.  They  drove  them  like 
cattle  to  church  with  the  sabre.  Wlien  billeted  on 
Protestant  fiimilies,  they  conducted  themselves  like 
incarnate  demons ;  the  membei-s  of  the  hoiosehold 
had  either  to  declare  themselves  Romanists,  or  flee 
to  the  woods,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  theii-  violence 
and  the  hearing  of  their  oaths.  As  the  Jesuits 
were  boasting  at  Rome  in  presence  of  the  Pope 
of  having  converted  Bohemia,  the  famous  Capuchin, 
A''aleiianus  Magnus,  who  was  present,  said,  "  Holy 
Father,  give  me  soldiers  as  they  were  given  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  I  will  convert  the  whole  world  to  the 
Catholic  faith."' 

We  have  already  nan-ated  the  executions  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Bohemian  nobles.  Tliose 
whose  lives  were  spared  were  overwhelmed  by 
burdensome  taxes,  and  reiterated  demands  for  sums 
of  money,  on  various  pretexts.  After  they  had 
been  tolerably  fleeced,  it  was  resolved  to  banish  them 
from  the  kingdom.  On  Ignatius  Loyola's  day,  the 
31st  of  July,  in  the  year  1627,  an  edict  appeared,  in 
which  the  emperor  declared  that,  having  "  a  fatherly 
care  for  the  salvation  of  his  kingdom,"  he  would 
permit  none  but  Catholics  to  live  in  it,  and  he 
commanded  all  who  refused  to  return  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  sell  their  estates  within  six  months,  and 
depart  from  Bohemia,  Some  there  were  who  parted 
with  "  the  treasure  of  a  good  conscience"  that  they 
might  remain  in  their  native  land  ;  but  the  gi'Ciiter 
jjart,  more  steadfastly-minded,  sold  theii-  estates  for 
a  nominal  price  in  almost  every  instance,  and -went 
forth  into  exile."  Tha  decree  of  banishment  was 
extended  to  widows.  Their  sons  and  daughtere, 
being  minors,  were  t;iken  forcible  possession  of  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  were  shut  up  iii  colleges  and 
convents,  and  theii-  goods  managed  by  tutors  ap- 
pointed by  the  priests.  About  a  hundred  noble 
families,  forsaking  their  ancestral  domains,  were 
dispersed  thi-oughout  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  among  these  was  the  gi-ey-headed  baron,  Charles 
Zierotin,  a  man  highly  respected  throughout  all 
Bohemia  for  his  piety  and  coui-age. 

The  places  of  the  banished  grandees  were  filled 
by  persons  of  low  degree,  to  ■\\hom  the  emperor 
could  give  a  patent  of  nobUity,  but  to  whom  he 
coidd  give  neither  elevation  of  soul,  nor  dignity  of 
character,  nor  grace  of  m;uinei-s.  The  free  cities 
were  placed  under  a  reign  of  terrorism.  New 
governoi-s  said  imperial  judges  were  appointed  to 


'  The    Reformation  and  Anti-Ke/ormaiion  in  Bohemia, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  114. 
"  Comenius,  cap.  89. 


rule  them ;  but  from  what  class  of  the  population 
were  these  officials  drawn  ?  The  first  were  selected 
from  the  new  nobUity ;  the  second,  saj's  Comenius 
• — and  hLs  statement  was  not  denied  by  his  contem- 
poraiies — were  taken  from  "banished  Italians  or 
Germans,  or  apostate  Bohemians,  gluttons  who  had 
squandered  their  fortimes,  notorious  murderers, 
bastards,  cheats,  fiddlei-s,  stage-players,  mutineers, 
even  men  who  were  unable  to  i-ea<l,  without  pro- 
pei-ty,  without  home,  without  conscience."*  Such 
were  the  judges  to  whom  the  goods,  the  liberties, 
and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  were  committed.  The 
less  infamous  of  the  new  officials,  the  governors 
namely,  were  soon  removed,  and  the  "  gluttons, 
mm-derers,  fiddlers,  and  stage-players "  were  left  to 
tyrannise  at  pleasui-e.  No  complaint  was  listened  to; 
extortionate  demands  were  enfoi-ced  by  the  military; 
marriage  was  forbidden  except  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  funeral  rites  were  prohibited  at  Protestant 
burials ;  to  harbour  any  of  the  banished  ministers 
was  to  inciu-  fine  and  impiisonment ;  to  work  on  a 
Popish  holiday  was  punishable  T\-ith  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  ten  florins ;  to  laugh  at  a  priest,  or  at 
his  sermon,  inferred  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
goods ;  to  eat  flesh  on  prohibited  days,  without  an 
indulgence  from  the  Pope,  was  to  incm-  a  fine  of  ten 
floiins ;  to  be  absent  from  Churxh  on  Sunday,  or  on 
festival-mass  days,  to  send  one's  son  to  a  non- 
Catholic  school,  or  to  educate  one's  family  at  home, 
was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  ;  non-Catholics 
were  not  permitted  to  make  a  will;  if  nevertlieless 
they  did  so,  it  was  null  and  void ;  none  were  to  be 
admitted  into  arts  or  trades  unless  they  first  em- 
braced the  Popish  faith.  If  any  should  six;ak 
imbecomingly  of  the  "  Blessed  Virgin  the  Mother 
of  God,"  or  of  the  "  illustrious  House  of  Austiia," 
"  he  shall  lose  his  head,  without  the  least  favour  or 
pardon."  The  poor  in  the  hospitals  were  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  before  the  feast 
of  All  Saints,  otherwise  they  were  to  be  tmned  out, 
and  not  again  admitted  tiU  they  had  entered  the 
Church  of  Rome.  So  was  it  enacted  in  July,  1624, 
by  Charles,  Pi-ince  of  Lichtenstein,  as  "  the  con- 
stant and  unalterable  ■\vill  of  His  Sacred  Majesty 
Ferdinand  II."* 

In  the  same  year  (1624)  aU  the  citizens  of 
Prague  who  had  not  renounced  then-  Protestant 
faith,  and  entered  th'^  Roman  commimion,  were 
informed  by  public  edict  that  they  had  forfeited 
their    estates    by   rebellion.      Nevertheless,    their 

^  "Lurcoues  qui  sua  decoxerant,  homicidas  infames, 
spurios,  mangones,  fidicines,  comsedos,  cinifloncs,  quos- 
dam  etiam  alphabet!  ignai-os  homines,' '  &c.  (Comenius, 
cap.  90,  p.  313.) 

<  Comenius,  cap.  91, 
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gi'acioiis  monavcli  was  ■willmg  to  admit  them  to 
pardon.  Each  citizen  was  requii-ed  to  declare  on 
oath  the  amount  of  goods  which  he  possessed,  and 
his  pardon-money  was  fixed  accordingly.  The 
"ransom"  varied  from  100  up  to  6,000  guilders. 
The  next  "  thunderbolt "  that  fell  on  the  non- 
Catholics  was  the  deprivation  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  No  one,  if  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  could  carry  on  a 
trade  or   business    in    Prague.       Hundreds   were 


and  once  Protestant  Prague  bowed  its  neck  to  the 
Papal  yoke.'  In  a  similar  way,  and  with  a  like 
success,  did  the  "  Commissioners  of  the  Reforma- 
tion" carry  out  theii-  instructions  in  all  the  cliief 
cities  of  Bohemia. 

After  the  sime  fashion  were  the  villages  and 
rural  parts  "unprotestantised."  The  Emperor 
Matthias,  in  IGIO,  had  guaranteed  the  peasantry 
of  Bohemia  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  Pi'otestant 
religion.     This   privilege  vras   now  abolished. 
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sunk  at  once  by  this  decree  into  poverty.  It  was 
next  resolved  to  banish  the  more  considerable  of 
those  citizens  who  still  remained  "  unconverted." 
Fii-st  four  leading  men  had  sentence  of  exile  re- 
corded against  them ;  then  seventy  others  were 
expatriated.  Soon  tliereafter  several  hundreds  were 
sent  into  banisliment;  and  the  crafty  persecutors 
now  paused  to  mark  the  effect  of  these  severities 
upon  the  common  people.  Ten-ified,  ground  down 
into  poverty,  suffering  from  imprisonment  and  other 
inflictions,  and  deprived  of  their  leaders,  they  found 
the  people,  as  they  had  hoped,  vci-y  pliant.  A 
small  number,  who  voluntarily  exiled  themselves, 
excepted,  the  citizens  conformed.  Thus  the  populous 
123 


beginning  was  made  in  the  villages,  where  the  flocks 
were  deprived  of  their  shepherds.  Their  Bibles  and 
other  religious  books  wei'e  next  taken  from  them 
and  destroyed,  that  the  flame  might  go  out  when 
the  fuel  was  withdi-awn.  The  ministers  and  Bibles 
out  of  the  way,  the  monks  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Thoy  entered  with  soft  words  and  smiling  faces. 
Tlicy  confidently  promised  lighter  burdens  and 
happier  times  if  the  jieople  would  only  forsake  theii- 
heresy.  Thoy  even  showed  them  the  beginning  of 
this  golden  age,  by  bestowing  upon  the  more  ne- 
cessitous   a   few    small    benefactions.     When   tlve 

1  Comenivis,  cap.  92. 
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conversions  did  not  answex-  the  fond  expectations 
of  tlif  FatliPi-s,  tliey  clianged  their  fii-st  bland 
utterances  into  rougli  words,  and  even  threats. 
Tlie  peasantry  were  commanded  to  go  to  mass. 
A  lisi  of  the  parishioners  was  given  to  the  clerk, 
that  the  absentees  from  church  might  be  marked, 
and  visited  with  fine.  If  one  was  detected  at  a 
secret  Protestant  conventicle,  he  was  punished  with 
flagellation  and  imprisonment.  Marriage  and  bap- 
tism were  next  forbidden  to  Protestants.  The 
peasants  were  summoned  to  the  towns  to  be 
examined  and,  it  might  be,  punished.  If  they 
failed  to  obey  the  citation  they  were  siu'prised  over- 
night by  the  soldiers,  taken  from  their  beds,  and 
driven  into  the  to\nis  like  herds  of  cattle,  where 
they  were  thrust  into  prisons,  towers,  cellai-s, 
and  stables  ;  many  perishing  through  the  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  and  stench  which  they  there  endured. 
Other  tortures,  still  more  hon-ible  and  disgusting, 
were  invented,  and  put  in  practice  upon  these 
miserable  ci'eatures.  Many  renounced  their  faith. 
Some,  ^ln^\-illing  to  abjure,  and  yet  tuiable  to  bear 
their  prolonged  tortures,  earnestly  begged  their 
persecutors  to  kill  them  outright.  "  No,"  would 
ilieir  tormentors  reply,  "the  emperor  does  not 
thii-st  for  your  blood,  but  for  your  salvation."  This 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  pa\icity  of  martyrs  imto 
blood  in  Bohemia,  notwithstanding  the  lengthened 
and  cruel  persecution  to  which  it  was  subject. 
There  were  not  wanting  many  who  would  have 
braved  death  for  their  faith ;  but  the  Jesuits 
studiously  avoided  setting  up  the  stake,  and  pre- 
ferred i-ather  to  wear  out  the  disciples  of  the  Gospel 
by  tedious  and  cruel  tortm-es.  Those  only  whose 
condemnation  they  could  colour  Nvith  some  political 
pretext,  as  was  the  case  ^Yith  the  noblemen  whose 
martj-rdoms  we  have  recorded,  did  they  bring  to 
the  scaffold.  Thus  they  were  able  to  suppress  the 
Protestantism  of  Bohemia,  and  yet  they  could  say, 
with  some  little  plausibility,  that  no  one  had  died 
for  his  religion. 

But  in  trampling  out  its  Protestantism  the 
per.seciitor  trampled  out  the  Bohemian  nation. 
First  of  all,  the  flower  of  the  nobles  perished  on  the 


scaffold.  Of  the  great  families  that  remained  185 
sold  theii'  castles  and  lands  and  left  the  kingdom. 
Hundreds  of  the  aristocratic  families  followed  the 
nobles  into  exile.  Of  the  common  people  not  fewer 
than  36,000  families  emigi-ated.  There  was  hardly 
a  kingdom  in  Europe  where  the  exiles  of  Bohemia 
were  not  to  be  met  with.  Scholars,  merchants, 
traders,  fled  from  a  land  which  was  given  over  as  a 
prey  to  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  and  the  dragoons 
of  Ferdinand.  Of  the  4,000,000  who  inliabite<l 
Bohemia  in  1620,  a  miserable  remnant,  amounting 
not  even  to  a  fifth,  were  all  that  remained  in  1648.' 
Its  fanatical  sovereign  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  woidd  rather  reign  over  a  desert  than  over  a 
kingdom  peopled  by  heretics.  Bohemia  was  now  a 
desert. 

This  is  not  otir  opinion  only,  it  is  that  of  Popish 
historians  also.  "  Until  that  time,"  says  Pelzel, 
"  the  Bohemians  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  as 
a  se2)arate  nation,  and  they  not  unfrequently  earned 
glory.  They  were  now  thrust  among  other  nations, 
and  then-  name  h:is  never  since  resounded  on  the 
field  of  battle.  .  .  .  Till  that  time,  the  Bohemians, 
taken  as  a  nation,  had  been  bi-ave,  dauntless, 
passionate  for  glory,  and  enterprising ;  but  now 
they  lost  all  courage,  all  national  pride,  all 
spii'it  of  enterprise.  They  fled  into  forests  like 
sheep  before  the  Swedes,  or  sufl'ered  thenxselves  to 

be  trampled  tinder  foot The   Bohemian 

langtiage,  which  was  used  in  all  public  tran.saetious, 
and  of  which  the  nobles  were  proud,  fell  into 
contempt.  .  .  .  As  high  as  the  Bohemians  had 
risen  in  science,  literature,  and  arts,  in  the  reigns 
of  Maximilian  and  Rudolph,  so  low  did  they  now 
sink  in  all  these  respects.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
scholar  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants, 
distinguished  himself  in  any  learning.  .  .  .  With 
that  period  the  history  of  the  Bohemians  ends,  and 
that  of  other  nations  in  Bohemia  begins.  "- 


'  Ludwjg  Hausser,  Period  of  the  Seformafion,  vol.  ii.. 
p.  107  ;  Lond.,  1873. 

-  Pelzel,  Gcschichte  von  Bijhmcn,  p.  185  et  sej.  Ki'a.- 
sinski,  Slavonia,  p.  158. 
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Crossing  the  frontier  of  Bolieniia,  ■we  enter  tliose 
far-extending  plains  whicli,  covered  witli  corn  and 
the  vine,  watered  by  the  Danube,  the  Tlieiss,  and 
other  great  rivers,  and  enclosed  by  the  majestic  chain 
of  the  Cai-pathians,  constitute  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Hungary.  Invaded  by  the  Romans  before  the 
Christian  era,  this  rich  and  magnificent  territorj' 
passed  under  a  succession  of  conquerors,  and  was 
occupied  by  various  peoples,  till  iinally,  in  the 
ninth  centuiy,  the  Magj^ars  from  Asia  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  well-kno^Ti  missionaries,  Cyrillus 
and  Methodius,  arriving  soon  after  this,,  found  the 
inhabitants  worshipping  Mars,  and  summoning 
their  tribes  to  the  battle-field  by  sending  round  a 
sword.  In  the  tentli  centurj',  the  beams  of  a  purer 
faith  began  to  sliine  through  the  pagan  darkness 
that  covered  them.  The  altars  of  the  god  of  war 
were  forsaken  for  those  of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,'" 
and  this  warlike  people,  which  had  been  wont 
to  cany  back  captives  and  blood-stamed  booty 
from  their  plundering  excursions  into  Germany 
and  France,  now  began  to  practise  the  husbandry 
and  cultivate  the  arts  of  "Western  Europe.  Tlie 
Christianity  of  those  day.s  did  not  go  deep  into 
either  the  individual  or  the  national  heart ;  it  was 
a  rite  rather  than  a  life;  there  were  1.50  "holy 
places "  in  Hungary,  but  veiy  few  holy  lives ; 
miracles  were  as  common  as  virtues  were  rare ; 
and  soon  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation  under 
the  Roman  was  as  deplorable  as  it  had  been 
luuler  tlie  pagan  worship.  Himgary  was  in  this 
state,  when  it  was  suddenly  and  deejily  startled  by 
the  echoes  from  Luther's  hammer  on  the  church  door 
at  Wittemberg.  To  a  people  sunk  m  jihysiciU  o]>pres- 
mon  and  spiritual  misery,  the  soimds  ajipeared  like 
those  of  the  silver  trumpet  on  the  day  of  Jubilee. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  of  Europe  were  tlie  doc- 
trines of  tlie  Reformation  so  Instantaneously  and  so 


widely  diffused  as  in  Hungar'y.  jMany  causes  con- 
tributed to  this.  The  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
Huss  in  that  country  a  century  pre\'ious,  the  number 
of  German  settlers  in  Hungarian  towns,  the  intro- 
duction of  Luther's  tracts  and  hymns  by  the  Ger- 
man soldiei's,  who  came  to  fight  in  the  Hungarian 
armies  against  the  Turk,  the  free  civil  constitution 
of  the  kingdom — all  helped  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  the  Reformation.  Priests  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  land,  who  had  gi'oanod  under 
the  yoke  of  tlie  hierarchy,  appeared  all  at  once  as 
]ireachers  of  the  Reformed  faith.  "  The  Living 
Word,  coming  from  hearts  warmed  by  con'\'iciion, 
produced  a  wondrous  effect,  and  in  a  short  tiivie 
whole  pari.shes,  villages,  and  to^mis — yes,  perhaps 
the  half  of  Hungary,  declared  for  the  Refonnation."' 
In  152.3  we  find  Giynfeus  and  Viezheim,  joth 
in  the  Academy  of  Ofen  (Buda-Pesth),  in  Hungarj-, 
teaching  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Two  yeai-s  aftei-- 
wards  wo  find  them  in  exUe — the  former  in  Basle, 
teaching  philosophy ;  and  the  latter  at  W'tt^mberg, 
as  professor  of  Greek.  John  Henkel,  the  friend  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  chaplaiii  of  Queen  Mary — tlic 
sister  of  Charles  Y.,  and  wife  of  Louis  II. — w.as  a 
friend  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  won  over  the  queen  to 
the  same  side.  ^Ye  have  already  met  hei-  at  the 
Diet  at  Augsburg,  and  seen  her  using  her  influence 
with  her  brother,  the  emperor,  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants.  She  always  carried  about  with  her  a 
Latin  New  Testament,  which  was  afterwai-ds  found 
to  be  full  of  annotations  in  her  own  handwriting. 
In  several  of  the  free  cities,  and  among  the  8axonB 
of  Transylvania,  the  reception  given  to  the  Re- 
formed doctrines  wa.'  instant  and  cordial.   Merchants 

'  Hietoi-y  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hunriary,  compiled 
from  original  and  authentic  Documents.  Trivnslat<!d  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ci-aig,  Hamburg  ;  with  Preface  by  Dr.  Merle 
D'Aubign^.    Pago  33.    Lond.,  18M. 
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and  luwkei'S  brouglit  the  witings  of  Luther  to 
Hci-manstiidt.  Tlie  effect  which  theii-  perusal  pro- 
diiccd  was  greatly  deepened  by  the  an-ival  of  two 
monks  from  Silesia,  converts  of  Luther,  who,  joined 
by  a  tliird,  John  Surdaster,  preached,  sometimes  in 
the  open  air,  at  other  times  in  the  Elizabethan 
church,  to  great  crowds  of  citizens,  including  the 
members  of  the  town  councU.  After  dismissing 
their  congregations  they  held  catechisings  in  the 
pulilic  squares  and  market-places.  Thus  was  the 
fire  kindled  in  the  hcai-t  of  the  momitains  of 
Transylvania.  Many  of  the  citizens  began  to  scoff 
at  the  Popish  ceremonies.  "  Do  our  priests  suppose 
fJod  to  be-  blind,"  said  they,  when  they  saw  the 
magnificent  procession  of  C'oi-pus  Christi  sweeping 
l»ast,  "seeing  they  light  candles  to  him  at  midday?" 
Others  declared  that  the  singing  of  the  "  hours  "  to 
Our  Lady  in  the  cathedral  was  folly,  foi-  the  Lord 
had  taught  them  to  pray,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven."  The  priests  were  occasionally  ridiculed 
while  occupied  in  the  performance  of  then- worship; 
some  of  them  were  turned  out  of  office,  and  Protes- 
tant preachers  put  in  their  room ;  and  others,  when 
they  came  to  gather  in  their  tithes,  were  sent  away 
^\'ithout  their  "  ducks  and  geese."  This  cannot  be 
justified  ;  but  surely  it  ill  becomes  Home,  in  pi-esence 
of  her  countless  crimes,  to  be  the  first  to  cast  a 
stone  at  these  offenders. 

Rome  saw  the  thunder-cloud  gathering  above  her, 
and  she  made  haste  to  dispel  it  before  it  should 
burst.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Papal  legate, 
Cajetan,  Louis  II.  issued  the  ten-ible  edict  of  1523, 
wliich  ran  as  follows  : — "  AJl  Lutherans,  and  those 
who  favour  them,  as  well  as  all  adherents  to  their 
sect,  shall  have  their  property  confiscated,  and 
themselves  be  punished  with  death,  as  heretics,  and 
foes  of  the  most  holy  Vii-gin  Mary."  A  commission 
was  next  appointed  to  search  for  Lutheran  books  in 
the  Transj-lvanian  mountains  and  the  Hungarian 
towns,  and  to  burn  hem.  Many  an  auto-da-fe  of 
heretical  volumes  blazed  in  the  public  squares ;  but 
these  spectacles  did  not  stop  the  progress  of  heresy. 
"  Hermanstiidt  became  a  second  "Wittemberg.  The 
Catholic  ministers  themselves  confessed  that  the 
new  doctiine  was  not  more  powerful  in  the  town 
where  Luther  resided."'  It  was  next  resolved  to 
burn,  not  Lutheran  books  merely,  but  Lutherans 
themselves.  So  did  the  Diet  of  152.5  command  : — ■ 
"  All  Lutherans  shall  be  rooted  out  of  the  land ; 
and  wherever  they  are  found,  either  by  clergymen 
or  laymen,  they  mav  be  seized  and  bui-ned."- 


1  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Government,  cmnpiJed 
from  Ofirial  Documents,  by  Alfred  Micliiels.  Page  91. 
Loncl.,  1S59. 

-  liaronius,  Annal,  art.  i,  ann.  1525. 


These  two  decrees  appeared  only  to  inflame  the 
courage  of  those  whom  they  so  tenibly  menaced. 
The  heresy,  over  which  the  naked  .sword  was  now 
susj)ended,  spread  all  the  faster.  Young  men  began 
to  resort  to  Wittemberg,  and  returned  thence  in 
a  few  years  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  their  native 
land.  Meanwhile  the  king  and  the  piie-sts,  who 
had  bent  the  bow  and  were  about  to  let  fly  the 
arrow,  found  other  matters  to  occupy  them  than  the 
execution  of  Lutherans. 

It  was  the  Turk  who  suddenly  stepped  fonvard 
to  save  Protestantism  in  Hmigary,  though  he  was 
all  unaware  of  the  service  which  he  performed. 
Soliman  the  Magnificent,  setting  out  from  Constan- 
tinople on  the  2.3rd  of  April,  1526,  at  the  head  of 
a  mighty  aiiny,  which,  receiving  acces-sions  as  it 
marched  onward,  was  swollen  at  last  to  300,000 
Turks,  w-as  coming  nearer  and  nearer  Hungary, 
like  the  "  wasting  levin."  The  land  now  shook 
with  terror.  King  Louis  was  without  money, 
and  without  soldiei-s.  The  nobility  were  di^■ided 
into  factions ;  the  priests  thought  only  of  pursuing 
the  Protestants ;  and  the  common  people,  deprived 
of  then-  laws  and  their  liberty,  were  v\ithout  spuit 
and  -without  patriotism.  Zapolya,  the  lord  of 
seventy-two  castles,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful 
grandee  in  the  country,  sat  still,  expecting  if  the 
king  were  overthrown  to  be  called  to  mount  the 
vacant  throne.  Meanwhile  the  terrible  Tiu-k  was 
ajjproaching,  and  demanding  of  Louis  that  he  shoiUd 
pay  him  tribute,  under  the  threat  of  planting  the 
Crescent  on  all  the  churches  of  Hungaiy,  and 
.slaughtering  him  and  lus  grandees  like  "  fat  oxen." 

The  edict  of  death  passed  against  the  Protestants 
still  remained  in  force,  and  the  monks,  in  the  face 
of  the  black  tempest  that  was  rising  in  the  east, 
were  stirring  up  the  people  to  have  the  Lutherans 
put  to   death.     The  powerful  and  patriotic  Count 
Pemflinger  had  received  a  message  tvom  the  king, 
comnii^nding   liim   to   jiut    in   execution    his   cruel 
ediots'against  the  heretics,  thi'eatening  him  with  his 
severest  displeasure  if  he  .should  refuse,  and  pix)- 
mising  him  great  rewards  if  he  obeyed.     The  count 
shuddered  to  execute  th,ese  Lorrible  commands,  nor  i 
could  he  stand  silently  by  and  see  others  execute  | 
them.     He  set  out  to  tell  the  king  that  if,  instead  | 
of  pennitting  his  Protestant  subjects  to  defend  their  i 
country  on  the  battle-field,  he  should  drag  them  to  j 
the  stake  and  burn  them,  he  would  bring  do-wn  the  , 
■v\Tath  of  Heaven  upon  himself  and  his  kingdom. 
On  the   road   to   Buda,  where  the   king  resided, 
Pemflinger  was  met  by  terrible  news. 

While  the  comit  was  exerting  himself  to  shield 
the  Protestants,  King  Louis  had  set  out  to  stop 
the    advance    of   the   powerful  Soliman.      On    the  | 
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29th  of  August  his  little  ai-my  of  27,000  met 
the  multitucliuous  hordes  of  Turkey  at  Moh'acz,  on 
the  Danube.  Soliman's  force  was  fifteen  times 
gi-eater  than  that  of  the  king.  Louis  gave  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  to  the  Aichbishop  of  Cologne 
— an  ex-Franciscan  monk,  more  fiimiliar  with  the 
sword  than  the  chaplet,  and  who  had  won  some 
gloiy  in  the  art  of  war.  "Wlieu  the  king  put  on 
kis  armour  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  he  was 
observed  to  be  deadly  pale.  All  foresaw  the  issue. 
"  Here  go  twenty-seven  thousand  Hungarians," 
exclaimed  Bishop  Perenyi,  as  the  host  defiled  pa.st 
him,  "  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  martyrs 
for  the  faith."  He  consoled  himself  with  the 
hope  that  the  chancellor  would  survive  to  see  to 
their  canonisation  by  the  Pope.' 

The  issue  was  even  more  terrible  than  the  worst 
anticipations  of  it.  By  evening  the  plain  of 
Mohacz  was  covered  mth  the  Hungarian  dead, 
pUed  up  in  goi-y  heaps.  Twenty-eight  princes,  five 
hundi-ed  nobles,  seven  bishops,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand wamoi's  lay  cold  in  death.  Escaping  from 
the  scene  of  carnage,  the  king  and  the  Papal  legate 
sought  safety  in  flight.  Louis  had  to  cross  a  black 
pool  which  lay  in  liis  coui-se ;  his  horse  bore  him 
through  it,  but  in  climbing  the  O23posite  bank  the 
steed  fell  backward,  crushing  the  monarch,  and 
giving  him  burial  in  the  marsh.  The  Pajial  nuncio, 
like  the  ancient  .seer  from  the  mountains  of  Aram, 
was  taken  and  slain.  Having  trampled  down  the 
king  and  his  army,  the  victorious  Soliman  held  on 
his  way  into  Hungary,  and  slaughtered  200,000  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Tliis  Gilamity,  which  thrilled  all  Europe,  brought 
rest  to  tlie  Protestants.  Two  candidates  now  con- 
tested the  sceptre  of  Hungary — John  Zapolya, 
the  unpatriotic  gi-andee  who  saw  liis  king  march 
to  death,  biit  sat  still  in  his  castle,  and  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Austria.  Both  caused  them- 
selves to  be  crowned,  and  hence  arose  a  civil  war, 
wliich,  complicated  with  occasional  appearances  of 
Soliman  upon  the  scene,  occupied  the  two  rivals 
for  yeai-s,  and  left  them  no  leisure  to  cany  out 
the  persecuting  edicts.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles  Protestantism  made  rapid  progi-ess.  Peter 
Perenyi,  a  jjowerfiil  noble,  embraced  tiie  Gospel, 
with  liis  two  sons.  Many  other  magnates  followed 
his  example,  and  settled  Protestant  ministers  upon 
theii-  domains,  Ijuilt  chiu-ches,  planted  schools,  and 
aent  their  sons  to  study  at  Wittemberg.  The  gi-eater 
number  of  tlio  towns  of  Hungary  embi-aced  the 
Eeforraation. 

At  tliis  time  (1531)  a  remarkable  man  returned 

'  Hial.  Proi.  Church  in  Hungary,  p.  40. 
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from  Wittemberg,  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy, as  well  as  the  public  instmctions,  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  Matthias  Devay  was  the  descen- 
dant of  an  ancient  Himgariau  family,  and  havinc 
attained  at  Wittemberg  to  a  remarkably  clear  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  he  began 
to  preach  it  to  hLs  countrymen.  He  commenced 
his  miuLstry  at  Buda,  which,  connected  by  a  bridge 
■vvith  Pesth,  gave  him  access  to  the  popidation  of 
both  cities.  Only  the  year  before  (1530)  the 
Augsburg  Confession  ha:d  been  read  by  the  Lu- 
theran princes  in  presence  of  Ferdinand  of  AustrLi, 
and  many  Himgarian  nobles  ;=  and  Devay  began 
his  ministiy  at  a  favourable  moment.  Other 
preachers,  trained  like  Devay  at  Wittemberg,  were 
labouring  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  nobles 
and  whole  ^-illages  were  embracing  the  Gospel 
Many  of  the  priests  were  separating  themselves 
from  Rome.  The  Bishops  of  Neutra  and  Wesprim 
laid  aside  rochet  and  mitre  to  preach  the  Gospel.^ 
Those  who  had  bowed  before  the  idol,  rose  up  to 
cast  it  do^\^l. 

Devay,  anxious  to  diffuse  the  light  in  other 
parts,  removed  to  Upper  Hungary  ;  but  soon  his 
eloquence  and  success  drew  upon  him  the  -rn-ath  of 
the  jjriests.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Vienna, 
and  ultimately  was  brought  before  Dr.  Faber,  then 
bishop  of  that  city,  but  he  pleaded  his  cause  in  a 
manner  so  admirable  that  the  court  dai-ed  not  con- 
demn him. 

On  his  release  he  returned  to  Buda,  and  again 
commenced  preacTiing.  The  commotion  in  the 
capital  of  Hungary  was  renewed,  and  the  ^^^•ath 
of  the  priests  grew  hotter  than  ever.  They  accused 
him  to  John  Zajiolya,  whose  sway  was  owned  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Eefornier  was 
thrown  into  prison.  It  happened  that  in  the  same 
prison  was  a  blacksmith,  who  in  the  .shoeing  had 
lamed  the  king's  favourite  horse,  and  the  passionate 
Zapolya  had  sworn  that  if  the  horse  died  the  black- 
smith should  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  Trembling 
from  fear  of  death,  the  evangelist  had  pity  upon 
him,  and  explained  to  him  the  way  of  sahation. 
As  the  PhOippian  gaoler  at  the  hearing  of  Paul, 
so  the  blacksmith  in  the  jni.son  of  Buda  believed, 
and  joy  took  the  place  of  terror.  The  horse  re- 
covered, and  the  king,  appeased,  .sent  an  order  to 
release  the  blacksmith.  But  the  man  would  not 
leave  his  prison.  "  My  fellow-sufferer,"  said  he, 
"  has  made  mc  a  partaker  ynth.  him  in  his  faith, 
and  I  will  be  a  partaker  with  liim  in  his  deatli.' 
The  magnanimity  of  the   blacksmith   so   touched 


5  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  23,  p.  594. 
■'  Michiels,  Secret  Hist.,  p.  92. 
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comniandeJ   both   to-  be   set    at 


the  king  that  h 
liberty. ' 

The  powerful  Count  Nadasdy,  whose  love  of 
learning  made  him  the  friend  of  scholars,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Gospel  the  protector  of  evangelists, 
invited  Devay  to  come  and  rest  awhile  in  his  Castle 


and  Melancthon,  and  they  were  not  less  so  by 
hearing  the  joyful  news  from  Hungary.  He  passed 
on  to  Basle,  and  among  its  learned  and  munificent 
printers,  he  found  the  means  of  Lssuing  some  of  his 
works.  He  returned  again  to  Buda,  in  tlie  end 
of   1537,   and   found  his  former  patron,  Nadasdy, 
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of  Sai'var.  In  the  liVirury  of  the  count  the  evan- 
gelist set  to  work  and  composed  several  polemical 
pieces.  He  had  no  ]>rinting-press  at  his  command. 
This  placed  him  at  disadvantage,  for  his  enemies 
replied  in  print  while  liis  own  writuigs  slumbered 
in  manuscript.  He  went  to  Witteraberg  in  search 
of  a  printer.  Truly  refreshed  was  he  by  seeing 
once  more  in  the  flesli  his  old  instnictoi-s,  Luther 

'  Hist.  Prot.  Church  in  Hungary,  pp.  50,  51. 


occupied  in  the  reformation  of  the  old  schools, 
and  the  erection  of  new  ones.  The  Reformer  asked 
Nadasdy  for  a  printing-press.  The  request  was 
at  once  conceded,  and  the  press  was  set  up  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  schools.  It  was  the  tii-st  print- 
ing-press in  Hungary,  and  the  work  which  Devay 
now  issued  from  it — a  book  for  children,  in  wliich 
he  taught  at  once  the  rudiments  t<f  the  language 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  Gospel — was  the  first 
ever  printed  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
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From  these  more  private,  but  fundamental  and 
necessary  laboui-s,  Devay  turned  to  put  his  hand 
once  more  to  the  work  of  public  evangelisation. 
He  preached  iudefatigably  in  the  district  between 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  and  Lake  Balaton. 
Meanwhile  his  former  field  of  labour,  the  Upper 
Hungaiy,  was  not  neglected.  This  post  was  ener- 
getically filled  by  Stephen  Szantai,  a  zealous  and 
learned  preacher.  His  success  was  gi-eat,  and  the 
bishops  denounced  Szantai,  as  they  had  formerly 
done  Devay,  to  the  king,  demanding  that  he  should 
be  arrested  and  put  to  death.  Ferdinand,  ever 
since  his  return  from  A^igsburg,  where  he  had 
listened  to  the  famous  Confession,  had  been  less 
hostile  to  the  new  doctrines ;  and  he  replied,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  bishops,  that  he  would  condemn  no 
man  -s^-ithout  a  hearing,  and  that  he  wished  to  hold 
a  public  discussion  on  the  disputed  points.  The 
prelates  looked  around  for  one  competent  to  main- 
tain their  cause  against  Szantai,  and  fixed  on  a 
certain  monk,  Gregory  of  Gro.sswardein,  who  had 
some  reputation  as  a  controversialist.  The  king 
having  appointed  two  umpires,  who  he  thought 
would  act  an  enlightened  and  impartial  part,  the 
conference  took  place  (1538)  at  Schiisburg. 

It  lasted  se^■eral  days,  and  when  it  was  over  the 
two  umpires  presented  themselves  before  the  king, 
to  give  in  their  report.  "SLre,"  they  said,  "we  are 
in  a  great  strait.  All  that  Szantai  has  said,  he 
has  proved  from  Holy  Scriptiu-e,  but  the  monks 
have  produced  nothing  but  fables.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  decide  in  favour  of  Szantai,  we  shall  be 
held  to  be  the  enemies  of  religion ;  and  if  we 
decide  in  favour  of  the  monks,  we  shall  be  con- 
denmed  by  our  own  consciences.  "We  crave  your 
Majesty's  protection  in  tliis  difficulty  !"  The  king 
promised  to  do  his  utmost  for  them,  and  dismissed 
them.^ 

The  king  was  quite  as  emban-assed  as  the 
umpires.  In  tnith,  the  only  parties  who  saw  their 
way  were  the  priests,  and  they  saw  it  very  clearly. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day,  the  pi'elates  and 
monks  demanded  an  audience  of  Ferdinand.  On 
being  admitted  to  the  presence,  the  Bi.shop  of  Gross- 
wardein,  acting  as  Kj)okesman,  said  :  "  Sire,  we  are 
the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  and  it  behoves  xis  to 
guard  from  wolves  the  sheep  committed  to  our  care. 
For  tills  reason  we  demanded  that  this  heretic 
should  be  brought  here  and  burned,  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  speak  and  write  against  the  Church. 
Instead  of  this,  yoiu-  Majesty  has  gi-anted  to  this 
wretched  man   a  public  conference,  and   afforded 

'  The  Spanish  Hunt,  a  rare  book,  gives  a  full  account  of 
this  discussion.  See  also  Hist.  Prot.  Chmxh  in  Hungary, 
pp.  53 -.57. 


opportunity  to  othere  to  suck  in  his  jxiison.  What 
need  of  such  discussions  ?  has  not  the  Church  long 
since  pronounced  on  all  mattere  of  faith,  and  has 
.she  not  condemned  all  such  misei-able  heretics? 
Assuredly  our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  will  not  be 
pleased  by  what  you  have  done." 

The  king  replied,  with  dignity,  "  I  will  put  no 
man  to  death  till  he  has  been  proved  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime." 

"  Is  it  not  enough,"  cried  StatiUus,  Bishop  of 
Stuhlweissenburg,  "  that  he  declares  the  mass  to  be 
an  invention  of  the  de%'il,  and  would  give  the  cup 
to  the  laity,  which  Christ  meant  only  for  priests? 
Do  not  these  opinions  desers^e  death  ? " 

"Tell  me,  my  lord  bishop,"  saill  the  king,  "is 
the  Greek  Church  a  true  Church  ] "  The  bishop 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  Very  well,"  continued 
Ferdinand,  "  the  Greeks  have  not  the  mass  :  cannot 
we  also  do  without  it  ?  The  Greeks  take  the  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  as  Chrysostom  and  Cyril 
taught  them  to  do  :  may  not  we  do  the  same  ? " 
The  bishops  were  silent.  "I  do  not  defend 
Szantai,"  added  Ferdinand,  "  his  cause  shall  be  ex- 
amined ;  I  cannot  pimish  an  innocent  man." 

"  If  your  Majesty  do  not  grant  our  request,"  said 
the  Bishop  of  Grosswardein,  "  we  shall  find  other 
remedies  to  fi'ee  us  from  this  ^Tilture."  The  bishops 
left  the  royal  jjresence  in  great  wrath. 

The  king  passed  some  anxious  hoiu-s.  At  nine 
o'clock  at  night  he  gave  an  audience,  in  presence 
of  two  councillore,  to  Szantai,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Burgomaster  of  Kaschau.  "  What 
really  is,  then,  the  doctiine  that  you  teach?"  in- 
quii-ed  the  king.  The  evangelist  gave  a  plain  and 
clear  exposition  of  his  doctrine,  which  he  said  was 
not  his  own,  but  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  The  king  had 
heard  a  similar  doctrine  at  Augsburg.  Had  not 
his  confessor  too,  when  dpng,  acknowledged  that  he 
had  not  led  him  in  the  right  path,  and  that  it  was 
the  truth  which  Luther  taught  ?  Ferdinand  was 
visibly'  disturbed  for  some  moments.  At  last  he 
bui-st  out,  "  O  my  dear  Stephen  !  if  we  follow  this 
doctrine,  I  gi-eatly  fear  that  some  calamity  will 
befall  both  of  us.  Let  us  commit  the  matter  to 
God.  But,  my  friend,  do  not  tairy  in  my  domi- 
nions. If  you  remain  hei-e  the  princes  will  deliver 
you  up  to  death  ;  and  should  I  attempt  to  save  you, 
I  would  but  expose  myself  to  danger.  Sell  what . 
thou  hast,  and  go ;  depart  into  Ti-ausj"lvania,  where 
you  wUl  have  liberty  to  profess  the  trut'.i. '  • 

Having  given  the  evangelist  some  presents  to- 
wards the  e.xjwuses  of  his  j  Dumey,  the  king  turned 

-  The  Spanish  Hunt. 
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to  the  Burgomaster  of  Kaschau,  and  desired  Mm  to 
take  Szantai  away  secretly  by  niglit,  and  to  conduct 
him  in  safety  to  his  ovra  people. 

In  this  transaction  all  the  pai'ties  paint  their  own 
chai-acters.  We  can  read  the  fidelitj'  and  courage 
of  the  hiunble  evangelist,  we  see  the  overgi-own  in- 
solence of  the  bishops,  and  not  less  conspicuous  is 
the  weakness  of  Ferdinand.  Of  kindly  disposition, 
and  aiming  at  being  upright  as  a  king,  Ferdinand  I. 
nevertheless,  on  the  great  question  that  was  moving 
the  world,  was  unable  to  pursue  any  but  an  incon- 


sistent and  wavering  course.  Ever  since  the  day 
of  Augsbiu'g  he  had  halted  between  Wittemberg 
and  Rome.  He  was  not,  however,  without  some 
du-ection  in  the  matter,  for  something  within  hini 
told  him  that  truth  was  at  Wittemberg ;  but  on 
the  side  of  Rome  he  saw  two  lofty  personages — 
the  Pope,  and  his  brother  the  Emperor  Charles — 
and  he  never  could  make  up  his  mind  to  break 
^vith  that  august  companion.ship,  and  join  himself 
to  the  humble  society  of  Reformers  and  evangelists. 
Of  double  mind,  he  was  unstable  in  all  his  ways. 
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One  veiy  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  progi-ess 
of  Protestantism  in  Hungary,  was  its  silence  and 
its  steadiness.  No  one  heard  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  :  there  was  no  crash  as  in  other  countries, 
and  yet  it  was  overthrown.  The  pi-ocess  of  its 
removal  was  a  dissolution  rather  than  a  destraction. 
The  uprising  of  the  new  fabric  was  attended  with 
as  little  noise  as  the  falling  of  the  old  :  the  Bible, 
the  pu]i>it,  and  the  school  did  theii-  work;  the  light 
waxed  clearer  every  hour,  tlie  waters  flowed  wider 
around  eveiy  day,  and  ere  men  were  awai-e,  the 
new  verdure  covered  all  the  land.  Young  evan- 
gelists, full  of  knowledge  and  faith,  returned  from 
the  Protestant  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  began  to  publish  the  Gospel.  Some  laboured 
among  the  mountains  of  Transj-lvania,  others  evan- 
ge;f:>od  on  the  plauis  and  amid  the  to^^-ns  of 
Hungary ;  and  from  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians  to 
the  bordei-ii  of  Turkey  and  the  confines  of  Germany, 
the  seeds  ol  tnith  and  life  were  being  scattered. 
As  Luther,  and  Zwinglo,  and  Calvin  had  been  the 
teachers  of  these  men,  they  in  their  turn  became  the 
instractors  of  the  curatco  and  priests,  who  lacked 
the  opportunity  or  the  will  to  visit  foreign  lands 
and  learn  Divine  knowled'^e  from  those  who  had 


drawn  it  from  its  original  fountains.  In  proportion 
as  they  discovered  the  way  of  life,  did  thej'  begin 
to  make  it  kno^vn  to  theii-  flocks,  and  thus  whole 
parishes  and  districts  graduallj"  and  quietly  passed 
over  to  Protestantism,  carrymg  ^vith  them  chui'ch, 
and  parsonage,  and  school.  In  some  instances 
where  the  people  had  become  Protestant,  but  the 
pastor  continued  to  be  Popish,  the  congregation 
patiently  waited  till  his  death,  and  then  called  a 
preacher  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Three  things  at  this  time  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gres.-.  of  Protestant  truth  in  Hungary.  The  first  was 
the  conference  at  ScLll.sburg.  The  news  spread 
through  the  country  that  the  priests  had  been  unable 
to  maintain  their  cause  before  the  evangelist  Szantai, 
and  that  the  king  had  stood  by  the  preacher.  After 
this  many  began  to  search  into  the  truth  of  the 
new  doctrines,  who  had  hitherto  deemed  inquiry  a 
crime.  The  second  favourable  cu-cumstance  was 
the  publication,  in  1511,  of  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Hungarian  language.  This  was 
the  work  of  John  Sylvester,  assisted  by  Count 
Nadasdy,  to  whom  Melancthon  had  given  Syl- 
vester a  letter  of  recommendation.  The  Epistles 
of  Paid  had  been  published  in  the  Hungarian  ver- 
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n-'Ciilar,  at  Craccw,  in  lo33,'  bu'.  now  tlie  whole 
New  Testament  was  placed  within  reach  of  the 
people.  The  third  thing  that  favoured  the  Refor- 
mation was  the  division  of  the  country  under  two 
rival  sovereigns.  This  was  a  calamity  to  the  king- 
dom, but  a  shield  to  its  Protestantism.  Neither 
Ferdinand  I.  nor  John  Zapolya  dared  offend  theu- 
great  Protestant  nobles,  and  so  their  persecutmg 
edicts  remained  a  dead  letter. 

It  seemed  at  this  moment  as  if  the  breach  were 
about  to  be  closed,  and  the  land  placed  under  one 
sovereign,  who.-?e  arm,  now  greatly  more  powerful, 
would  perchance  be  stretched  out  to  crush  the 
Gospel.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  conference 
was  held  at  SchUsburg,  it  was  arranged  by  treaty 
between  the  two  kings  that  each  should  continue 
to  sway  his  sceptre  over  the  States  at  that  moment 
subject  to  him;  but  on  the  death  of  John  Zapolya, 
without  male  issue,  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
should  revert,  to  Ferdinand  I.  AVlien  the  treaty 
was  framed  Zapolya  had  no  child.  Soon  thereafter 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  next  year,  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  word 
was  brought  lam  that  his  queen  had  borne  him  a 
son.  Appointing  the  BLshop  of  Grosswardein  and 
Count  Petrovich  the  guardians  of  his  new-born 
child,  Zapolya  solemnly  charged  them  not  to  de- 
liver up  the  land  to  Ferdinand.  This  legacy,  which 
was  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty,  was  equally 
terrible  to  his  son  and  to  Hungary. 

The  widow,  not  less  ambitious  than  her  deceased 
husViand,  caused  her  son  to  be  proclaimed  King  of 
Hungary.  Feeling  herself  unable  to  contend  in 
arms  witli  Ferdinand  I.,  she  placed  the  young 
prince  under  the  protection  of  Soliman,  whose  aid 
she  craved.  This  led  to  the  reappearance  of  the 
Turkish  anny  in  Hungary.  The  country  endured, 
in  consequence,  manifold  calamities  ;  many  of  the 
Protestant  pastors  fled,  and  the  evangelisation  was 
stopped.  But  these  disorders  lasted  only  for  a 
little  while.  The  Turks  were  wholly  indiflerent  to 
the  doctrinal  controversies  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Papists.  In  truth,  had  they  been  disposed 
to  dx-aw  the  sword  of  persecution,  it  would  have 
been  against  the  Romanists,  whose  temples,  filled 
with  idols,  were  specially  abhorrent  to  them.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  evangelising  agencies 
wei'C  speedily  resumed.  The  pastoi-s  returned,  the 
Hungarian  New  Testament  of  Sylvester  was  being 
circulated  through  the  land,  the  progress  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Hungary  became  gi-eater,  at  least 
more  obvious,  than  ever,  and  under  the  reign  of 
Islam  the  Gospel  had  gi-eater  quietness  in  Hun- 

'  Hist.  P:-ot.  Cliurch  in  Hungary,  p.  51. 


gary,  and  flourished  more  than  perhaps  would  have 
been  ihe  case  had  the  kingdom  been  governed 
solely  by  the  House  of  Austriiv. 

A  more  disturbing  conflict  arose  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Hungary  itself  A  visit  which 
Devay,  its  chief  Reformer,  made  at  this  time  to 
Switzerland,  led  him  to  change  his  views  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  his  return  he 
let  his  change  of  opinion,  which  was  in  the  direction 
of  Zwngle,  or  rather  of  Cahin,  be  known,  to  the 
scandal  of  some  of  his  Ijrethren,  who  having  ch-a\»"n 
their  theology  from  Wittemberg,  were  naturally  of 
Luther's  opinions.  A  flame  was  being  kindled.' 
No  greater  calamity  lx;fell  the  Refonnation  than 
this  division  of  its  disciples  into  Refonned  and 
Lutheran.  There  was  enough  of  unity  in  essential 
truth  on  the  qtiestion  of  the  Euchari.st  to  keep 
them  separate  from  Rome,  and  enough,  we  sixbmit, 
to  prevent  them  remaining  separate  from  one 
another.  Both  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  Sacni- 
nient  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  sacrifice,  or  that 
the  elements  were  transubstantiated,  or  that  they 
were  to  be  adored  ;  and  both  held  that  the  benefit 
came  through  the  working  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
ftiith  of  the  recipient  The  gi-eat  essentials  of  the 
Sacrament  were  here,  and  it  was  not  in  the  least 
necessary  to  salvation  that  one  should  either 
believe  or  deny  Luther's  superadded  idea,  which 
he  never  could  clearly  explain,  of  consubstantiation. 
The  division,  thei-efore,  was  without  any  sufficient 
ground,  and  was  productive  of  manifold  evils  in 
Hungary,  as  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Refonnation. 

From  this  time  dates  the  formation  of  two  Pro- 
testant Churches  in  Hungary — the  Reformed  and 
the  Lutheran.  In  154.5  a  spiod  was  held  in  the 
town  of  Erdoed,  Comitat  of  Szmathmar,  in  the 
north  of  Transj'lvania,  It  consisted  of  twenty-nine 
ministere  who  were  attached  to  the  Helvetian 
Confession,  and  who  met  under  the  protection  of 
the  powerful  magnate  Caspar  Dragfy.  They  con- 
fessed tlieir  faith  in  twelve  articles,  of  which  the 
headings  only  are  known  to  us.  The  titles  were — 
Of  God;  The  Redeemer;  Justification  of  the  Sinner 
before  God;  Faith;  Good  Works;  The  Sacraments; 
Confession  of  Sin  ;  Christian  Liberty ;  The  Head  of 
the  Church  ;  Church  Government;  The  Necessity  of 
Separating  from  Rome.''  To  this  statement  of  their 
views  they  added,  in  conclusion,  that  in  other 
mattei's  they  agreed  with  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

In  the  following  year  (1 546)  five  to'mis  of  L^pi)er 
Hungary  convened  at  Ej>eries   for  the  purpose   of 

-  Hist.  Prot.  Church  in  Hungary,  p.  60. 
^  Lampe,  lib.  ii.,  anno  1545,  p.  93;  Traj.  Rhen.,  172S 
Eibini,  McmorahiUa ,  p.  07. 
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dra-wing  up  a  Confession  of  theii-  faith.  They 
drafted  sixteen  articles,  the  doctrine  of  which  was 
substantially  that  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
This  document  became  famous  in  Hungary  as  the 
Pentapolitan,  or  Confession  of  the  Five  Cities. 
The  sjnod  added  to  their  Confession  several  regu- 
lations with  the  view  of  guarding  the  soundness  of 
the  ministers,  and  the  morals  of  the  members  of 
the  Church.  A  pastor  who  should  teach  doctrine 
contmry  to  that  set  forth  in  the  Pentapolitan  was 
to  be  deposed  from  ofHce ;  no  one  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Commimion -table  without  exami- 
nation ;  and  in  order  to  rendev  the  exei-cise  of 
church  discipline,  especially  excommunication,  the 
less  necessary,  the  magistrate  was  exhorted  to  be 
vigilant  in  the  repi'ession  of  vice,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crime. 

We  now  see  two  Protestant  communions  on  the 
soil  of  Hungary,  but  the  separation  between  them 
■was,  as  yet,  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  They 
felt  and  acted  toward  one  another  as  if  still  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Church,  though  differing  in  their 
views  on  the  one  question  of  the  Eucharist,  and  not 
till  an  after-period  did  the  breach  widen  and  heats 
wise.  This  epoch  is,  too,  that  of  the  formal  separa- 
tion of  the  Protestants  of  Hungarj-  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Uj)  to  this  time  then-  clergy  had 
been  ordained  by  the  Popish  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  aj^jioiuted  by  the  professoi-s  at  the  German 
universities;  but  now  the  Hungarian  Protestants 
themselves  chose  supeiintendents,  by  whom  their 
ministers  were  ordained,  and  they  convoked  assem- 
blies from  time  to  time  for  the  regulation  of  all 
matters  appertaining  to  their  Church.' 

The  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Transyhania 

i    was  henceforward  rajiid  indeed.     The  Diet  of  1.5.53 

j  declared  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  favour  of  the 
Refoi-mation.     One  consequence  of  this  was  that 

I  the  neighbouring  free  city  of  Huns,  at  that  time 
an  important  fortress,  became  entii-ely  Protestant, 
and  in  the  follo^ving  year  (15.54)  the  hi-st  Popish 
priest  left  the  to\ni,   as  a  shephei-d  who  had  no 

I  flock.  The  Palatine,  =  Thomas  Nadasdy,  and  others 
of  neaiiy  as  exalted  a  ranlc,  were  among  the  ac- 
cessions to  Protestantism  at  this  time.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  the  imjnilse  given  to  the  move- 
ment by  the  convei-sion  of  the  powerful  and  learned 
Wshop,  Francis  Thurzo,  from  the  Church  of  Eomc ; 
nor  the  yet  greater  aid  contributed  by  Francis  Cis, 
or  Szegedin,  who  was  equally  gieat  as  a  theologian 

1 

I    '  HUt.  Prol.  Church  in  Hungary,  p.  G7. 

I    '  The  Palatine  wa.s  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Diet 

4U>  eiecute  its  decrees  when  not  in  session.    He  was  for 

Ithe  tiine  chief  administrator. 


and  as  an  orator.  His  activity  and  success  drew 
upon  him  the  ^^'l■ath  of  the  Romanists,  and  after 
being  set  upon  and  nearly  beaten  to  death  by  an 
officer  of  the  Bishop  of  Grosswardein's  body-guard, 
he  was  driven  out  of  the  country.  This  gi-eat 
preacher  was  recalled,  however,  by  Coimt  Peter 
Petrovich,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Reformation, 
who  now  governed  Transylvania  in  the  name  of  the 
young  son  of  King  Zai)olya.  Petrovich,  wielding 
for  the  time  the  supreme  power  in  Transylvania, 
took  steps  for  completing  its  Reformation,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  object  he  foimd 
Szegedin  a  most  efficient  ally.  The  preacher  pro- 
claimed the  faith,  and  the  governor  removed  all 
hindrances  to  the  reception  and  profession  of  it. 
PetroWch  took  away  all  the  images  from  the 
churches,  convei-ted  the  monasteries  into  schools, 
removed  the  Popish  priests  from  their  parishes, 
coined  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  into  money,  ap- 
propriated the  Church  property  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  and  secured  three-fourths  of  it  for  the  salaries 
of  the  Protectant  clerg}'.  Thus  was  the  whole  of 
Transylvania,  with  the  consent  and  co-operation 
of  the  people,  fi-eed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy,'  and  the  vast  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants passed  over  to  the  Protestant  Confessions. 

There  came  a  momentary  turning  of  the  tide. 
In.  1557  the  reforming  Count  PetroA-ich  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Stephen  Losonczt.  The 
latter,  a  mere  man  of  war,  and  knowing  only 
enough  of  the  Gospel  to  fear  it  as  a  cause  of  dis- 
turbance, drove  away  all  its  pi-eachere.  Not  only 
was  the  eloquent  and  energetic  Szegedin  sent  into 
exile,  but  all  his  colleagues  were  banished  from 
the  country  along  with  him.  The  sequel  was  not 
a  little  remarkable.  Scarcely  had  the  miuisters 
quitted  the  soil  of  Transylvania,  when  the  Turks 
buret  across  its  frontier.  They  marched  on  Temes- 
war,  besieged  and  took  the  fortress,  and  slaughtered 
all  the  occupants,  including  the  imhappy  Losonczy 
himself.  The  ministers  would  jn-obably  have 
perished  with  the  rest,  had  not  the  governor^  with 
the  intent  of  ruining  them,  forced  them  before- 
hand into  a  place  of  safety.^ 

Again  the  Protestants  found  the  sceptre  of  .he 
Turks  lighter  than  the  rod  of  the  Papists.  Tlie 
pashas  were  besieged  by  solicitations  and  bribcy 
to  jiut  the  preachei's  to  death,  or  at  least  to  banish 
them  ;  but  their  Turkish  rulcis,  more  just  than 
their  Christian  opponents,  refused  to  condemn  till 
fii-st  they  had  made  inquii-y ;  and  a  short  interro- 


3  Hist  Prot.  Ch.  in  Hungary,  p.  69.    Lampe,  lib.  ii.,  p.  99. 
■•  Scaricaus,  Vita  Sscgedini.—Uiat,  Prot.  Church  m  Hun- 
gary, p.  64. 
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gation  commonly  sufSccd  to  make  patent  the  fact 
that,  while  the  Romanists  worshipped  by  images, 
the  Protestants  bowed  to  God  alone.  This  was 
enough  for  the  Mussulman  governor.  Without 
seeking  to  go  deeper  into  the  points  of  difference, 
he  straightAvay  gave  orders  that  no  hindrance 
should  be  offered  to  the  pi-eaching  of  that  Gospel 
which  the  great  Mufti  of  Wittemberg  had  dis- 
covered; and  thus,  in  all  the  Transylvanian  to^\Tis 
and  plains  under  the  Moslem,  the  Protestant  faith 
continued  to  spread. 

Scarcely  less  gratifying  was  the  progress  of  the 
truth  in  those  portions  of  Hungary  wluch  were 
under  the  sway  of  Ferdinand  I.  In  Komom,  on 
the  angle  foi-med  by  the  junction  of  the  Waag 
with  tlie  Danube,  we  find  Michael  Szataray  and 
Anthony  Plattner  preaching  the  Gospel  with  dili- 
gence, and  laying  the  foundation  of  what  was 
aftei-wards  the  gi-eat  and  flourishing  Church  of  the 
Helvetian  Confession.  In  the  free  city  of  Tyniau, 
to  the  north  of  Komom,  where  Simon  Grynseus 
and  the  Reformer  Devay  had  scattered  the  seed, 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers  were  employed  to 
water  it,  and  the  majority  of  the  citizens  embraced 
tin  Protestant  fiiith  in  its  Lutheran  form.  In  the 
mining  towns  of  the  mountainous  districts  the 
Gospel  flourished  gi-eatly.  These  towns  were  held 
as  the  private  property  of  the  Protestant  Queen 
Mary,  the  widow  of  Louis  II.,  who  had  peinshed 
at  the  battle  of  Mohiicz,  and  while  under  her  iiile 
the  Gospel  and  its  preachers  enjoyed  perfect  secu- 
rity. But  the  queen  transfen-ed  the  cities  to  her 
brother  Ferdinand,  and  the  priests  thought  that 
they  now  saw  how  they  coidd  reach  their  heretical 
inhabitants.     Repaiiing  to  Ferdinand,  they  repre- 


sented these  towns  as  hotbeds  of  sectarianism  and 
sedition,  wliich  he  would  do  well  to  suppre.ss.  The 
accusation  kimlled  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants;  they 
sent  as  their  defence,  to  the  monarch,  a  copy  of 
their  Confession  [PentapoUtana),  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  Ferdinand  found  it  the  echo  of  that 
to  which  he  had  listened  with  so  much  interest  at 
Augsburg  twenty  years  before,  and  he  commanded 
that  those  whose  faith  this  Confession  expressed 
should  not  be  molested.' 

Eveiywhere  we  find  the  gi-eatest  ferment  and 
activity  prevailing.  We  see  town  councils  inviting 
preachere  to  come  and  labour  in  the  cities  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  opening  the  chinches  for 
then*  use.  School-houses  are  lising,  and  wealthy 
burgomasters  ai-e  gi\'ing  theii-  gardens  in  free  grant 
for  sites.  We  see  monks  throwing  off  the  cloak  and 
betaking  themselves,  some  to  the  pulpit,  othei-s  to 
the  school,  and  others  to  handicrafts.  We  find  arch- 
bishops launching  fulminatory  lettei-s,  which  meet 
■\vith  no  response  save  in  their  own  idle  reverbera- 
tions. The  images  are  vanishing  from  the  churches; 
the  tapere  are  being  extinguished  at  the  altar ;  the 
priest  departs,  for  there  is  no  flock ;  processions 
cease  from  the  streets  and  highways;  the  begging 
friar  forgets  to  make  his  round ;  the  pilgi'im  comes 
no  more  to  his  favourite  shrine  :  relics  have  lost 
their  power ;  and  the  evening  air  is  no  longer  vexed 
by  the  clang  of  convent  bells,  thickly  planted  all 
over  the  land.  "Alas!  alasl"  cry  monk  and  nun, 
then-  occupation  being  gone,  "the  gloiy  is  departed." 

"  Only  thi-ee  ftimUies  of  the  magnates  adhei-ed 
still  to  the  Pope.  The  nobility  were  nearly  all 
Reformed,  and  the  people  were,  nearly  thirty  to 
one,  attached  to  the  new  doctrine."" 


CHAPTER   III. 

FERDINAND    II.    AND    THE    ERA    OF    PERSECUTION. 

The  Eeformation  of  Hungary  not  Perfected— Defects— Intestine  War—"  Formula  of  Concord  "—The  Jesuits— Their 
Show  of  Humility— Come  to  Tymau— Settle  in  Eaab— Ferdinand  II.  Educated  by  the  Jesxiits— His  Devotion  to 
Mary  -His  Vow— His  Mission— A  Century  of  Protestantism— Tragedies— Ferdinand  II.  hopes  to  Extinguiali 
Protestantism— Stephen  Bethlen— Diet  of  Neiisohl— Decrees  Toleration— War  between  Be:hlen  and  Ferdi- 
nand II.— Bethlen  Declines  the  Crown  of  Hungary— Renews  the  War— Peace— Betlilon's  Sudden  Death— Phm 
for  Extirpating  Protestantism— Its  Execution  Postponed- Ferdinand's  Death. 


As  the  morning  spreads  light,  and  the  spring  ver- 
dure over  the  earth,  so  Protestantism,  with  its  soft 
breath,  was  diffusing  light  and  warmth  over  the 
torpid  fields  of  Hungary.  Nevertheless  the  crown 
was  not  put  \ipon  the  Reformation  of  that  land. 


The  vast  majority  of  the  population,  it  is  true,  bad 
embraced  Protestantism,  but  they  fiiUeJ  to  reach 

>  Eibini,  McrAomlilia,  i.,  p.  78.    Hist.  Prot.  Church  ^  I 
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the  goal  of  a  united  and  thorouglily  organised 
Protestant  Church.  Short  of  this,  the  Hungarian 
Protestants  were  hai-clly  in  a  condition  to  resist  the 
terrible  shocks  to  which  they  were  about  to  be 
exposed.  The  Latin  nations  have  ever  shown  a 
supeiior  geniiLS  in  organising — a  talent  which  they 
have  received  from  Old  Rome — and  this  is  one 
reason,  doubtless,  why  the  Protestant  Chm-ches  of 


bring  it  into  play,  fii-st  individual  congregations  and 
pastors,  and  ultimately  the  whole  Chiu'ch,  succumbed 
to  the  fire  of  her  artillery. 

Another  defect  cleaving  to  the  Hungarian  Church 
was  the  want  of  a  clear,  definite,  and  formal  line  of 
separation  from  the  Eomish  Church.  The  hier- 
archy of  Rome  was  still  in  the  land ;  the  bishops 
claimed  theii-  dues  from  the  Protestant  pastors,  and 
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Latin  Clu-istendom  were  more  pei-fect  in  their  auto- 
nomy than  those  of  Saxon  Christendom.  The 
moment  we  cros.s  the  Rhine  and  enter  among 
Teutonic  peoples,  we  find  the  Protestants  less  firmly 
marshalled,  and  their  Churches  le.ss  vigorously 
governed,  than  in  Western  Europe.  The  Protestant 
Churc-h  of  Hungary  had  a  government — she  was 
ruled  by  superintendents,  seniora,  p.astors,  and 
deacons — but  the  vigour  and  efficiency  of  this  go- 
vernment rested  mainly  witli  one  man  ;  there  wa.s 
no  m.ichinery  for  rallying  promptly  the  whole  force 
of  the  body  on  gi-eat  emergencies;  and  so  when 
Rome  had  liad  time  to  constnict  her  opposition  and 
124 


in  most  cases  received  them,  and  occasional  efibrts 
on  the  part  of  Romish  dignitaries  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  Protestants  were  tamely  submitted 
to.  Tliis  state  of  mattens  was  oiiNong  partly  to  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Protestants,  and  partly 
to  the  quiet  and  easy  manner  in  which  the  Refor- 
mation had  diffused  itself  over  the  countiy.  There 
had  been  no  convulsion,  no  period  of  national 
agony  to  wi-ench  the  Hungarians,  as  a  people,  from 
the  communion  of  Rome,  and  to  teach  them  the 
wisdom,  not  only  of  standing  apart,  but  of  putting 
their  Church  into  a  posture  of  defence  against  the 
tempests  which   m)f,'lit  arise  in  the   future.     The 
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riianuer  who  has  never  sailed  save  on  cahu  seas,  is 
apt  to  leave  matters  negligently  arranged  on  board, 
and  to  ]iay  the  penalty  of  his  carelessness  when  at 
last  tlie  Iiorizon  blackens,  and  his  bark  becomes  the 
sport  of  the  mountainous  billows. 

It  was  a  yet  greater  calamity  that  a  bitter  intes- 
tine war  was  weakening  the  strength  and  destroying 
the  unity  of  the  Hungarian  Church.  In  its  early 
days,  tlie  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had  dwelt  to- 
gether in  peace  ;  but  soon  the  concord  was  broken, 
not  again  to  be  restored.  The  tolerant  Ferdinand  I. 
had  gone  to  the  grave  :  he  had  been  followed  fii-st 
on  the  throne,  and  next  to  the  tomb,  by  his  son 
Dila.ximilian  II.,  tlie  only  real  friend  the  Protestants 
e\er  had  among  the  king;  of  the  Hapsburg  line  : 
and  now  the  throne  was  filled  by  the  gloomy  and 
melancholy  Rudolph  II.  Engrossed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  dark  studies  of  astrology  and  alchemy, 
he  left  tlie  government  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  sky  was  darkening  all  round  with 
gatheraig  storms.  At  Vienna,  in  Styiia,  and  in 
other  provinces,  Cardinal  Hosius  and  the  Jesuits 
were  initiating  the  persecution,  in  the  banishment 
of  pastors  and  the  closing  of  cluu'ches.  But,  as 
thougli  the  violence  which  had  begun  to  desolate 
neighbouring  chiiiclies  were  to  be  restrained  from 
approaching  them,  the  Hungarians  continued  to 
convoke  synod  after  synod,  and  discuss  questions 
that  could  only  stir  up  strife.  In  1577  the  famous 
"  Formula  of  Concord"  was  drafted  and  published,  in 
the  hope  that  a  general  concurrence  in  it  would  end 
the  wai',  and  biing  in  a  lasting  peace.  What  was 
that  Formula  ?  It  made  the  subscriber  profess  his 
belief  in  the  vMqtiily  of  Christ's  human  nature.  So 
far  from  healing  the  breach,  this  "  Formula  of  Con- 
cord "  became  the  instrument  of  a  wider  division.^ 
Tlie  war  raged  more  furiously  than  ever,  and  tlie 
Protestants,  alas  !  intent  on  their  conflict  with  one 
another,  heard  not  the  mustering  of  the  battalions 
who  were  preparing  to  restore  peace  by  treading 
both  Lutheran  and  Calvuiist  into  tlie  dust. 

Tliese  various  evUs  opened  the  door  for  the 
entrance  of  a  greattr,  by  which  the  Protestantism 
of  Hungary  was  ultimately  crushed  out.  That 
greater  evil  was  the  Jesuits,  "  the  troops  of  Hades," 
as  they  are  styled  by  a  writer  who  is  not  a  Protes- 
tant." With  quiet  foot,  and  down-cast  eyes,  the 
Jesuits  glided  into  Hungary.  In  a  voice  lowered 
to  the  softest  tones,  they  announced  their  mission, 
in  terms  a-s  beneficent  as  the  means  by  whicli  it 
was  to  be  accomplished  were  gentle.  As  the  nurse 
deals  with  her  child — coaxing  it,  by  promises  which 
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she  has  no  intention  to  fulfil,  to  part  with  some 
deadly  weapon  which  it  has  gi-asped — so  the  Jesuits 
were  to  coax,  gently  and  tenderly,  the  Hungarians 
to  abandon  that  heresy  to  which  they  clung  so 
closely,  but  which  was  destroying  then-  souls.  We 
have  already  seen  that  when  these  pious  men  fii-st 
came  to  Viemia,  so  far  were  they,  in  outwai-d  show, 
from  seeking  riches  or  power,  that  they  did  not  care 
to  set  up  house  for  themselves,  but  were  content  to 
share  the  lodgings  of  the  Dominicans.  Their  rare 
merit,  however,  could  not  be  hid,  and  soon  these 
unambitious  men  were  seen  at  coiu-t.  The  emperor 
ere  long  was  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  their  chief, 
Father  Bobadilla.  They  firet  entered  Hungaiy  in 
1.5G1.  Four  priests  and  a  lay  brother  settled  in  the 
town  of  Tyi'nau,  where  they  began  to  build  a  college, 
but  before  their  edifice  was  finished  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  city,  and  laid  their  not  yet  completed  fabric 
in  ashes,  along  with  the  neighbouring  dwellings. 
Their  general.  Father  Borgia,  not  having  money  to 
rebuild  what  the  flames  had  consumed,  or  not  caring 
to  expend  his  treasures  in  this  restoi-ation,  inter 
preted  the  catastrophe  into  an  intimation  that  it 
was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  thej'  should  plant 
themselves  in  Tyrna\i,  and  the  confraternity,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  citizens,  left  the  place. 

Thirteen  yeai's  elapsed  before  a  Jesuit  was  again 
seen  on  the  soil  of  Hungary.  In  1579  the  Bishop 
of  Riuib  imported  a  single  brother  from  Vienna, 
whose  eloquence  as  a  preacher  made  so  many  con- 
versions that  the  way  was  paved,  though  not  till 
after  seven  yeare,  for  the  establishment  of  a  larger 
number  of  this  sinister  community.  The  rebellion 
of  Stephen  Botskay,  the  dethronement  of  Rudolph 
II.,  the  accession  of  his  brother  Matthia.s — mainly 
by  the  ai-ms  of  the  Protestants — restiuined  the 
action  of  the  Jesuits  for  some  yeai-s,  and  delayed 
the  bui-sting  of  the  storm  that  was  slowly  gathering 
over  the  Protestant  Church.  But  at  last  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  "the  Tiberius  of  Cliri.stianity,"  a.s  he  has 
been  styled,  mounted  the  throne,  ajid  now  it  was  i 
that  the  e^al  days  began  to  come  to  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  empire,  and  especially  to  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Hungary. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  the  son  of  the  Ai-chduke ' 
Charles,  and  grandson  of  Fei-dinand  I.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  sent  in  l.'iOO  to 
Ingolstadt,  to  be  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  These 
cunning  artificers  of  human  tools  succeeded  in 
making  him  one  of  the  most  pliant  that  even  their 
liands  ever  ^wlded,  as  his  whole  after-life  proved 
From  Ingolstadt,  Ferdinand  returned  to  his  patri- 
monial estates  in  Styria  and  Cai-inthia.  with  the 
firm  resolve,  whatever  it  might  cost  himself  or 
others,  that  foot  of  Protestant  should  not  defile  the 
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territories  that  called  him  master.  He  would 
rather  that  his  estates  should  become  the  abode  of 
■wolves  and  foxes  than  be  the  dwelling  of  heretics. 
Soon  thereafter  he  set  out  on  a  pilgi-image  to  Loretto, 
to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  "Queen  of  Heaven," 
visiting  Eome  by  the  way  to  i-eceive  grace  fi'om 
the  "  Holy  Father,"  to  enable  liim  to  fulfil  his  vow 
of  thoroughly  purging  his  dominions.  In  his 
fortieth  year  (1517)  he  made  a  pilgi-image  to  a 
similar  shrine ;  and  as  he  lay  prostrate  before  the 
image  of  Mary,  a  violent  storm  came  on,  the 
lightnings  flashed  and  the  thunders  rolled,  but 
above  the  roai-  of  the  elements  Ferdinand  heard, 
distinct  and  clear,  a  voice  saying  to  him,  "  Fer- 
dinand, I  wiU  not  leave  thee."  Whose  voice  could 
it  be  but  Mary's  ?  He  rose  from  the  earth  with 
a  double  consecration  upon  him.  This,  however, 
did  not  hinder  his  subscribing,  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation  as  King  of  Bohemia  (IGth  March,  1618), 
the  article  which  promised  full  protection  to  the 
Protestant  Chxu-ch,  adding  that  "  he  would  sooner 
lose  his  life  than  break  his  word  " — a  gi-atifying 
proof,  as  his  former  preceptors  doubtless  regarded 
it,  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  they  had 
taught  him  at  Ingolstadt. 

On  his  return  from  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  (1619), 
elothed  with  the  mantle  of  the  Caesars,  he  held 
himself  as  elected  in  the  sight  of  Christendom  to  do 
battle  for  the  Chmch.  What  did  the  imperial 
diadem,  so  suddenly  placed  on  liis  brow,  import,  if 
not  this,  that  Heaven  called  him  to  the  sublime 
mission  of  restoiing  the  empii'e  to  the  pure 
orthodoxy  of  early  days,  and  its  twin-institute,  the 
Pontifical  chair,  to  its  fonner  peerless  splendour^ 
Protestantism  had  fidfilled  its  century ;  for  it  was 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Luther's 
hammer  had  summoned  from  the  abyss,  as  Ferdi- 
nand deemed,  this  terrible  disturber  of  the  world — 
this  scourge  of  Rome,  and  teiTor  of  kings— -which 
no  sword  seemed  able  to  slay.  Charles  V.  had 
staked  empire  and  fame  against  it ;  but  the  result 
■was  that  he  had  to  hide  his  defeat  in  a  monasteiy. 
A  life  of  toil  had  he  undergone  for  Rome,  and 
received  as  recompense — oh  !  dazzling  reward — a 
monk's  cowl.  Philii)  II.  had  long  battled  with  it, 
but  worn  out  he  at  last  laid  him  down  in  the  little 
closet  that  looks  into  the  cathedral-chui-ch  of  the 
E.scoiial,  and  amid  a  heap  of  vermin,  which  issued 
from  his  own  body,  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  Leaving 
the.se  puissant  monarchs  to  rot  in  their  marble 
sepulchres,  Protestantism  starts  afresh  on  its  great 
career.  It  enters  the  dark  cloud  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, but  soon  it  emerges  on  the  other  side, 
its  garments  dripjiing,  but  its  life  intact.  It  is 
next   seen    holding    its    path    amid  the  swimming 


scaflblds  and  the  blazing  stakes  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  cords  with  wldch  its  enemies  would  bind  it  are 
but  as  green  withes  upon  its  arm.  But  now  its 
enemies  fondly  think  that  they  see  its  latter  end 
di'awing  nigh.  From  the  harbom-s  of  Spain  rides 
forth  galley  after  galley  in  proud  array,  the 
"  invincible  Armada,"  to  chase  fi-om  ofl'  the  earth 
that  terrible  thing  which  has  so  long  troubled  the 
nations  and  then-  monarchs.  But,  lo !  it  is  the 
Ai-mada  itself  that  has  to  flee.  Careering  spectre- 
like, it  passes  between  the  Protestant  shores  of 
England  on  the  one  hand,  and  Holland  on  the 
other,  hastening  before  the  furious  ^vinds  to  hide 
itself  in  the  darkness  of  the  Pole. 

Such  ai-e  the  tragedies  of  the  fii-st  century  of 
Protestantism.  No  one  has  been  able  to  weave 
a  chain  so  strong  as  to  hold  it  fast ;  but  now 
Ferdinand  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  secret 
of  its  strength,  and  can  speak  the  "  hitherto,  but  no 
farther."  The  Jesuits  have  fiu-nished  him  with 
weapons  which  none  of  his  predecessors  knew,  to 
combat  this  tenible  foe,  and  long  before  Pro- 
testantism shall  have'completed  the  second  centuiy 
of  its  existence,  he  will  have  set  bounds  to  its 
ravages.  The  nations  will  retm-n  to  their  obedience, 
kings  will  sleep  in  peace,  and  Rome  will  sway  her 
sceptre  over  a  subjugated  Christendom. 

We  have  already  seen  after  what  terrible  fashion 
he  inaugurated  his  attempt.  The  first  act  was  the 
scafibld  at  Prague,  on  which  twenty-seven  magnates, 
the  first  men  of  the  land,  and  some  of  them  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  age,  poured  out  their  blood. 
This  terrible  day  was  followed  by  fifteen  tenible 
years,  durmg  which  judicial  miu'dei-s,  secret  tor- 
tiu'ings,  banishments,  and  oppressions  of  all  kinds 
were  wearing  out  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  till 
at  last,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nation  and  its  Pro- 
testantism sank  together.  But  in  the  other 
provinces  of  his  dominions  Ferdinand  did  not  find 
the  work  so  easy.  In  Austria  proper,  the  States 
refused  to  submit.  The  Hungai-ians  felt  that  the 
circle  around  theii-  religious  and  civil  rights  was 
being  cbawni  tighter  every  day.  The  Jesuits  had 
retm-ned.  Something  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
had  been  set  up  at  Tyrnau.  Tlic  Romish  magnates 
were  can-ying  it  with  a  high  hand.  Count  Stephen 
Pallfy  of  Schutt-Somerain  erected  a  gallows,  de- 
claring that  he  would  hang  on  it  all  Protestant 
clergymen  called  to  churches  in  Schutt  without  liis 
leave.  In  this  .state  of  matter.s,  the  Prince  of 
Tranisylvania,  Gabriel  Bethlen,  a  zealous  Protestant, 
and  a  general  of  ecpial  bravery  and  skill,  took  up 
arms.  In  the  end  of  1619  he  took  the  towns  of 
Ka.schau  and  Prcsburg.  In  the  castle  of  the  latter 
place  he  found  the  crown  of  Hungary,  with  the  state 
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jowtls ;  and  liad  he  worn  them  as  king,  as  at  an 
aftci-stage  of  his  career  he  was  urged  to  do,  the 
destinies  of  Hungary  might  have  been  happier. 

Passuig  on  iu  his  victorious  career  toward  the 
south-east,  Bethlen  received  the  .submission  of  the 
towii  and  castle  of  Oldenburg.  He  finally  anived 
:it  Griitz,  and  here  a  truce  was  agreed  on  between 
luiii  and  F-erdinand.  In  the  following  year  (1620) 
a  Diet  wiis  held  at  Neusolil.  On  the  motion  of  the 
l';d;itine  Thurzo,  the  Diet  imanimously  resolved  to 
pioL'laim  Bethlen  King  of  Himgarj-.  He  declined 
the  crown ;  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Diet, 
seconded  by  the  exhortations  of  his  own  chaplain, 
were  powerless  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  resolution. 
At  this  Diet  important  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  peace  of  Hungary.  Toleration  was  enacted  for 
all  creeds  and  confessions;  tithes  and  first-fruits 
were  to  fall  to  the  Roman  and  Protestiint  clergy 
alike;  three  PopLsh  bishops  were  recognised  as 
sufficient  for  the  countiy  :  one  at  Erlau  for  Upper 
Hungary ;  a  second  at  Neutra,  for  Hungary  on  this 
side  the  Danube ;  and  a  third  at  Raab,  beyond  the 
river.  The  Jesuits  were  banished  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  complete  the  organisation  of  the  Pro- 
testant Chui-ch  in  those  districts  where  it  had  been 
left  unfinished.  The  Protestants  now  breathed 
fi-ccly.  They  thought  that  they  had,  as  the  in- 
felliljlc  guarantees  of  their  rights,  the  victorious 
sword  of  the  Prince  Bethlen,  and  the  upiight 
administration  of  the  Palatine  Thurzo,  and  that 
they  were  justified  in  belie^"ing  that  an  era  of 
settled  peace  had  opened  upon  them.' 

Then-  prosperity  was  short-lived.  First  the 
Protestant  Palatine,  Count  Thurzo,  died  suddenly ; 
and  the  popular  suspicion  attributed  his  death  to 
poison.  Next  came  the  cry  of  the  tragic  horrors 
wliich  had  opened  iu  Bohemia.  Prince  Bethlen 
again  grasped  the  sword,  and  his  bravery  and 
patriotism  extorted  a  new  peace  from  the  pei-se- 
cutor,  which  was  aiTanged  at  Nikolsbm-g  in  1621. 
On  this  occasion  Bethlen  delivered  up  to  Ferdinand 
the  crown  of  Himgaiy,  which  had  remained  tUl 
now  in  his  jwssession.  The  jewel  which  Bethlen 
had  declined  to  wear  passed  to  the  head  of  the 
spouse  of  Ferdiiiand,  who  was  now  crowned  Queen 
of  Hungaiy. 

Scarcely  had  the  joy-bells  ceased  to  ling  for  the 
peace  of  Nikolsbm-g,  when  crowds  of  wi-etched 
creuturcs,  fleeing  fi-om  the  renewed  hoiTors  in 
Bohemia,  crossed  the  frontier.  Theii-  cries  of 
wrong,  and  their  miserable  appearance,  excited  at 
once  coi»passion  and  ijulignation.  Bethlen  re- 
pi-oached  the  king  for  tins  flagrant  infraction  of 
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the  i>eace,  before  the  ink  in  which  it  was  signed 
was  dry ;  but  finding  that  while  the  king's  ear  was 
open  to  the  Jesuits  it  was  closed  to  himself,  he 
again  girded  on  the  sword,  and  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  He  was  marching 
on  Vienna  when  the  new  Palatine  was  sent  to  stop 
him  with  renewed  oflere  of  jwace.  The  tenns  were 
a  third  time  accepted  by  the  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania. They  seemed  as  satisfactory,  and  were 
destined  to  be  as  fruitless,  as  on  the  two  former 
occasions.  Had  Bethlen  cherished  that  "distrast 
of  tyrants "  which  Demo.Sthenes  preached,  and 
"WUliam  the  Silent  practised,  he  would  have  turned 
the  achievements  of  Ms  sword  to  better  accovmt  for 
his  countrymen.  There  was  no  amount  of  suspicion 
which  woidd  not  have  been  justified  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  he  was  ti-ansacting  with,  and  the 
councilloi-s  who  siiiTOunded  him.  Nor  were  the 
signs  on  the  social  horizon  such  as  foreboded  a 
lengthened  tranquillity.  The  Jesuits  were  multi- 
plying their  hives,  and  beginning  to  swarm  like 
wasps.  Flourishing  gymnasiums  were  being  con- 
verted into  cow-hoiLses.  Pai-sonages  were  uni-oofed, 
and  if  the  incumbent  did  not  take  the  hint,  he  and 
his  family  were  carted  out  of  the  distiict.  Pro- 
testant congi-egations  would  assemble  on  a  Simday 
morning  to  find  the  door  and  windows  of  their 
chui-ch  smashed,  or  the  fabric  itself  razed  to  the 
gi-ound.  These  were  isolated  cases,  but  they  gave 
sure  prognostication  of  gi-eater  oppressions  when- 
ever it  would  be  in  the  jjower  of  the  enemy  to 
inflict  them. 

This  latter  peace  was  agreed  on  in  1628  at 
Presbiu-g;  and  Prince  Bethlen  boimd  himself 
never  again  to  take  up  ai-ms  against  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  on  condition  of  religious  liberty  being 
guaranteed.  The  Thirty  Yeai-s'  War,  which  will 
engage  our  attention  a  little  further  on,  had  by 
this  time  broken  out.  The  progi-ess  of  that  gi"eat 
struggle  had  brought  Ferdinand's  throne  itself  into 
peiil,  and  this  made  him  all  the  readier  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  peace  to  his  victorious  va.ssal.  But 
Ferdinand's  promise  was  forgotten  as  soon  as 
made,  and  next  year  Prince  Bethlen  is  said  to  have 
been  secretly  preparing  for  war  when  he  was 
attacked  with  indisposition.  Fei-dinand,  professing 
to  show  him  kindness,  sent  him  a  physician  chosen 
by  the  Jesuits.  The  noble-minded  piince  suspected 
no  evil,  though  he  daily  gi-ew  woree.  "  The  hero 
who  had  taken  pai-t  in  thirty-two  battles  without 
recei\'iug  a  wound,"  says  Michiels,  "  soon  ilied  from 
the  attentions  paid  him."  ' 


-  Veshe,  Gesehichte  des  Oestei-reichischen  Ho/es,  vol.  iT-. 
p.  71.    Michiels,  Secret  Hist.,  p.  104. 
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Tliree  years  before  tliis  (1G2G)  tlie  plan  to  Lc 
pursued  m  trampling  out  Protestantism  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  had  been  iliscussed  and 
determined  upon  at  Vienna,  but  cii'cumstanoes  too 
strong  for  Ferdinand  and  his  Jesuits  compelled 
them  to  postpone  fi-om  time  to  time  the  initiation 
of  the  project.  Towards  the  close  of  1626  a  small 
council  assembled  in  the  palace  of  the  Austrian 
prime  miuister  Eggenberg,  whom  colic  and  gout 
confined  to  his  cabinet.  At  the  table,  besides 
Ferdinand  II.,  were  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  the 
envoy  of  Florence,  the  privy  councillor  Harrack, 
the  gloomy  Wallenstein,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Couut  Agnate,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  rose  and 
announced  that  his  master  had  authorLsed  him  to 
ofler  40,000  chosen  men  for  forty  yeara  in  order 
to  the  suppression  of  heresy,  root  and  branch,  in 
Himgary.  He  further  recommended  that  foreign 
governors  should  be  set  over  the  Hungarians,  who 
should  impose  upon  them  new  laws,  vex  and 
oppress  them  La  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  so 
goad  them  into  revolt.  The  troops  would  then 
come  in  and  put  do^vn  the  rising  mth  the  strong 
hand,  mercilessly  inflicting  a  general  slaughter,  and 
afterwards  taking  off  at  leism-e  the  heads  of  the 
chief  persons.  In  tliis  way  the  spirit  of  the  haughtj' 
and  warlike  Magyars  would  be  broken,  and  all 
resistance  would  be  at  an  end.  The  proposal 
seemed  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  his 
councillors,  and  it  was  resolved  to  essay  a  begin- 
mng  of  the  business  on  occasion  of  the  apjiroaching 
gl-eat  fail-  at  Sintau-on-the-Waag.' 

The  saturnalia  of  slaughter  were  to  open  thus : 
disguised  emissaries  were  to  proceed  to  the  fair, 
mmgle  with  the  crowd,  pick  quarrels  with  the 
peasiints,  and  manage  to  create  a  tumidt.  Wallen- 
stein and  his  troops,  drawn  up  in  readiness,  were 
then  to  rush  upon  the  multitude,  sword  iu  hand, 
and  cut  down  all  above  twelve  years  of  age.  It 
\>as  calculated  that  tlie  OTt/ee  would  extend  from 
village  to  town,  till  the  bulk  of  tlie  able-bodied 
population,     including    all    likely    to    lead    in    a 

•  For  text  of  the  ambasBador'B  speech  see  Cornelius, 
Hisfoi-ta  Hungarica;  and  Maelatli,  Ocschichte  del-  Magyren, 
vol.  v.,  p.  161.    Micbiels,  Secret  Hist.,  p.  102. 


rebellion,  were  exterminated.  A  terrible  jiro- 
gramme  truly  !  but  second  thoughts  convinced  its 
authors  that  the  hour  had  not  yet  arrived  for 
attempting  its  execution.  Bethlen  still  lived,  and 
the  brave  leatler  was  not  likely  to  sit  still  Avhile 
his  countrymen  were  being  bvitchered  like  sheep. 
Ferdinand,  occupied  in  a  mortal  struggle  with  the 
noi-th  of  Europe  and  France,  had  discernment 
enough,  blinded  though  he  was  by  the  Jesuits,  to 
see  that  it  would  be  madness  at  this  moment  to 
add  to  the  number  of  his  enemies  by  throwiHg 
down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the  Hungarians.  The 
Jesuits  must  therefore  wait.  But  no  sooner  was 
Prince  Bethlen  laid  in  the  gi-ave  than  persecution 
was  renewed.  But  more  lamentable  by  far  than 
the  vexations  and  sufferings  to  which  the  Pro- 
testant pastors  and  theii-  flocks  were  now  subjected, 
were  the  numerous  defections  that  began  to  take 
place  among  the  nobles  from  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  What  from  fear,  what  from  the 
hope  of  preferment,  or  from  dislike  to  the  Pro- 
testant doctrrae,  a  stream  of  conversions  began 
to  flow  steadily  in  the  dii-ection  of  Rome,  and  the 
number  of  the  supporters  of  Protestantism  among 
the  Hungarian  magnates  was  daily  diminishing. 
So  did  things  contiiuie  imtil  the  year  1637.  On 
the  17th  of  February  of  that  year  Ferdinand  II. 
died. 

"  In  Magdebiu-g,"  say  the  authors  of  tlie  llistorij 
of  tlie  Protestant  Church  in  Humjary,  "  were 
twenty-six  thousand  corpses  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  had  perished  under  the  hand  of  liLs 
general,  Tilly,  with  his  hordes  of  Croatian  military. 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  a  gi'eat  part  of  Hungary 
were  miserably  oppressed,  and  morality  itself  almost 
banished,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted.  And  what  had  he  gained  !  A 
few  stone  churches  and  schools  stolen  from  tlic 
Lutherans  and  CalvLirists ;  a  hundred  thousand 
converts  brought  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  Iiy 
the  unapostolical  means  of  sword,  prison,  line,  or 
bribery ;  and  a  depopulation  of  his  monarcliy 
amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  human 
beings."  - 


2  Hist.  Prot.  Church  in  Htimgary,  chap.  6,  p.  150. 
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CHAPTER   lY.  , 
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LEOPOLD    I.    AND    THE    JESUITS. 

Ferdinand  III.— Persecution— The  Pastor  of  Neustadt— Insurrection  of  Rakotzy— Peace  of  Linz— Leopold  I.— ffia 
Training— Devotion  to  the  Jesuits — The  Golden  Age  of  the  Jesuits — Plan  of  Persecution  begins  to  be  Acted  on— 
Hungary  Occupied  by  Austrian  Soldiers — Prince  Lobkowitz — Bishop  Szeleptsenyi — Two  Monsters — Diet  of 
Presburg— Petition  of  the  Protestants— Their  Complaints— Robbed  of  their  Churches  and  Schools— Their  PastoPB 
and  Schoolmasters  Banished — Enforced  Perversion  of  the  Inhabitants — Count  Francis  Nadasdy — A  Message  from 
the  Fire— Protestants  Forbidden  the  Eights  of  Citizenship— Their  Petitions  to  the  King  Neglected. 

Great  hopes  wcve  entertameil  lij-  the  Protestants  of     ^vas  reputed  a  lover  of  learning,  and  it  was  expected 
Fertlinand's  son  and  successor,  Ferdinand  III.     He      that  he  would  pui-sue  a  wise  and  liberal  policy. 
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These  expectations  were  i-ealised  only  in  part.  His 
reign  opened  with  the  appointment  of  two  perverts 
from  the  Protestant  faith — the  one  to  tlie  palatinate, 
and  the  other  to  the  Popish  See  of  Erlau.  These 
were  the  two  posts  of  gi-eatest  influence,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  Hungary,  and  the  pei-sons  now 
filling  them  owed  their  elevation  to  the   Jesuits, 


masters  driven  away.  The  Prebend  of  Neustadt- 
on-ihe-Waag,  for  instance,  was  forcibly  seized  by 
Count  Hommono,  with  all  its  heritages  and  fniits. 
The  superintendent,  being  an  old  man,  was  put  in  a 
chair,  and  carried  out  by  the  soldiers.  But  here  a 
difficulty  arose.  The  unhoused  minister  was  unable 
to  walk,  and  the  soldiers  were  uiiwUling  to  trans- 


a  Portrait  0/  the  Period  in  the  BMMhcque  Nalionale.) 


and  were  not  likely  to  be  other  than  subservient  to 
their  ])atrons.  The  Protestants  had  been  weakened 
by  the  secession  of  thirty  magnates  to  Eome,  and 
of  the  nobles  who  still  remained  on  their  side  many 
had  become  lukewann  in  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Pei-secution  took  a  sti-ide  in  advance.  Tlie 
powerful  Piomish  party  utterly  disregarded  all 
promi.ses  and  comi)acts.  The  king  was  unable  in 
many  instances  to  give  effect  to  his  own  edicts. 
The  cluirches,  schools,  and  manses  in  many  places 
were  taken  jMjssession  of,  and  the  pastors  and  school- 


j)ort  their  burden  to  a  greater  distance.  What  was 
to  be  done  1  They  took  up  the  aged  man,  carried 
him  back,  and  set  him  do^vii  once  more  at  his  own 
hearth,  consoling  themselves  that  he  had  not  long 
to  live.  All  the  property  and  dues,  however, 
appertaining  to  the  clnu'cli,  which  comprehended 
several  ^•illages  with  their  mills,  the  tenth  and 
sixteenth  of  the  grain  grown  on  the  lands,  and  a 
tenth  of  all  the  fowls,  were  retained  liy  the  count. 
Hommono's  example  was  followed  by  other  nobles, 
who  freely  made  a  .spoil  of  the  Protestant  property 
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on  theii-  estates,  and  left  it  to  the  ownei-s  to  utter 
comjjlaints  to  which  no  atteutiou  was  jtaid. 

From  thv  same  quarter  from  which  their  fathere 
had  so  often  obUiined  help  in  the  time  of  their  sore 
need,  came  a  deliverer  to  the  Protestants.  Piince 
Geor"e  Rakotzy  of  Tran-sylvania,  unable  longer  to 
witness  in  sUeuce  these  cruel  outrages  upon  his 
brethren  in  the  faith,  proclaimed  war  against 
Ferdinand  III.  in  l^-i-t.  He  was  aided  by  the 
Swedes,  whose  armies  were  then  in  the  field, 
engaged  in  the  Thii-ty  Yeai-s'  War.  The  .short  but 
bloodj'  campaign  that  ensued  between  Rakotzy  and 
Ferdinand  ended  with  the  Peace  of  T.inz,  which 
gave  toleration  to  the  Protestants  of  Hungaiy,  and 
brought  back  gi-eat  part  of  the  property  of  which 
they  had  been  violently  di.spossessed.'  There  re- 
mained, however,  300  churches  of  which  tliey  had 
been  despoUed,  and  which  nothing  could  induce  the 
Romanists  to  give  up. 

Four  years  afterwards  (1648)  came  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  This  famous  an-angement  ended  the 
Thii-ty  Yeai-s'  War,  and  gave  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  and  of  Western  Europe  generally,  the 
guarantee  of  public  law  for  their  civil  and  religious 
rights.  Uniiappily,  the  AiLstrian  Empii-e  did  not 
share  in  the  benefits  flowing  from  that  peace. 
The  Protestants  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  live 
under  the  House  of  Hapsbiug  were  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  then-  rulei-s,  who  suflei-ed  them- 
selves k>  be  entirely  led  by  the  Jesuits  ;  and  now  to 
the  Reformed  Chui-ch  of  Hungary  there  came  a 
bitterer  cup  than  any  she  had  yet;  diiink  of,  and  we 
liave  to  record  a  sadder  tale,  thoiigh  it  must  be 
briefly  told,  than  we  have  yet  had  to  recount  of  the 
suflerings  of  that  unhappy  Chiu-ch  and  nation. 

In  16.56,  Ferdinand  III.  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Jjcopold  I., 
then  a  youth  of  seventeen.  Destined  by  hLs  father 
to  be  Bishop  of  Passau,  Leopold,  till  his  bi'other's 
death,  had  been  educated  for  the  Chirrch.  He  had 
as  preceptor  the  Jesuit  Xeidliai-d,  who,  eventually 
returning  to  his  native  Spain,  there  became  Grand 
Inqiu-sitor.  Leopold  was  titter  for  the  confe.ssor's 
box  than  for  the  throne.  While  yet  a  lad  his 
delight  wa.s  to  bi-ush  the  diLst  from  the  images  of 
the  saints,  and  to  deck  out  mimic  altai-s.  In  him 
the  Jesuits  had  a  king  after  their  own  heart. 
Every  morning  he  heard  three  masses,  one  after  the 
other,  remaining  all  the  while  on  hLs  knees,  without 
once  lifting  his  eyes.  On  fete-days  he  in.sLsted  on 
all  the  •amba.s.sadoi'S  at  his  court  being  pi-esent  at 
these  sei-vices,  and  those  who  wei-e  not  so  yoiuig,  or 


'  Frid.  Adolph.  Lampe,  Hist.  Bccles.  Reform,  in  Hungaria 
ei  Transijlvania,  amio.  1064,  pp.  392,  393. 


whose  devotion  was  not  so  ardent  as  his  own,  were 
in  danger  of  succumbing  under  so  lengthened  a 
performance,  and  were  tempted  to  evade  the  inflic- 
tion by  soliciting  emplo\Tuent  at  the  coiu't  of  some 
sovereign  less  pious  than  Leopold.  The  approach 
of  Lent  was  a  terror  to  the  corn-tiers,  for  some  eighty 
offices  had  to  be  gone  tlu'ough  duiing  that  holy 
season.  The  emperor  held  monk  and  priest  in  all 
reverence.  Did  one  with  a  .shorn  crown  ajjproach 
liim,  the  pious  king  hiunbly  dofied  his  hat  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  be  kLs.sed.  Phlegmatic  as  a  Mussul- 
man, and  an  equally  firm  teliever  in  fate,  he  was 
on  no  occasion  either  sad  or  elate,  but  submitted  to 
events  which  he  con-strued  as  omens.  On  one 
occasion,  w-hen  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  lightning 
entered  the  apartment.  Leopold  coldly  .said,  "  As 
Heaven  calls  us  not  to  eat,  but  to  fast  and  pray, 
remove  the  dishes."  So  saying  he  retired  to  his 
chapel,  his  suite  following  him  with  what  gi-ace 
they  could. 

His  appearance  was  as  imkingly  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  Diminutive  in  stature,  his  lower  jaw 
protrading  horribly,  his  little  bald  head  enveloped 
in  an  immense  peruke,  siu-moimted  by  a  hat  .shaded 
with  a  black  feather,  his  pereon  wi-apped  in  a 
Spanish  cloak,  his  feet  thrust  into  red  shoes,  and 
his  thin  tottering  legs  encased  in  stockings  of  the 
same  colom-,-  "  as  if,"  says  MichieLs,  '•  he  had  been 
walking  up  to  the  knees  in  blood,"  he  looked  more 
Eke  one  of  those  xuicouth  figui-es  which  are  seen  in 
booths  than  the  living  head  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

He  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  business,  and  the 
Jesuits  relieved  him  of  that  bm-den.  He  signed 
without  reading  the  papere  brought  him.  Music, 
the  theatre,  the  gambling-table,  the  turning-hithe, 
alchemy,  and  divination  fui-nished  him  by  turns 
with  occupation  and  amusement.  Sooth-sayei-s  and 
mu-acle-mongei-s  had  never  long  to  w-ait  for  an 
audience  :  it  was  only  Protestants  who  foimd  the 
palace-gates  strait.  Oftener  than  once  a  notice  was 
foimd  aflixed  to  the  dooi-s  of  the  palace,  bearing 
the  words,  '•  Leopolde,  sis  Ca?sar  et  non  Jesuita" 
(Leopold,  be  an  Emperor  and  not  a  Jesuit).' 

A  puppet  on  the  throne,  the  Jesiuts  were  the 
masters  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  their  golden  age 
in  Austria,  and  they  were  i-esolved  not  to  let  slip  the 
opiwrtunity  it  ofiered.  The  odious  project  di-awn 
ui)  thirty  yeai-s  ago  still  remained  a  dead  letter, 
but  the  hour  for  putting  it  in  execution  had  at  last 
amved.     But  they  would  not  startle  men  by  a  too 

-  Carlyle  calls  him  "The  solemn  little  Herr  in  red 
stoctings."  (Ristory  of  Frederick  the  Great,  People's  Ed., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  67.) 

^  Michiels,  Secret  Hist.,  p.  107. 
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sudden  zeal ;  tliey  would  not  set  up  the  gallows  at 
once  ;  petty  vexations  and  subtle  seductions  woidd 
gaui  over  the  weaker  sjiirits,  and  the  axe  and  the 
cord  would  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  more  obstinate. 
Austrian  soldiei-s  were  distributed  in  the  forts,  the 
cities,  and  the  provinces  of  Hungary.  This  mili- 
tary occupation  by  foreign  troops  was  in  ^-iolation 
of  Hungarian  chartei-s,  but  the  Turk  served  as  a 
convenient  pretext  for  this  treachery.  "  You  are 
imaUe,"  said  Leojiold's  ministers,  "  to  repel  the 
Mussulman,  who  is  always  hovering  on  your  border 
and  breaking  into  your  coiuitry  ;  we  shall  assist 
you."  It  mattered  little,  however,  to  keep  out  the 
Turk  while  the  Jesuit  was  allowed  to  enter;  the 
troops  were  no  sooner  introduced  than  they  began 
to  pillage  and  oppress  those  they  had  come  to  pro- 
tect, and  the  Hungarians  soon  discovered  that  what 
the  Court  of  Vienna  sought  was  not  to  defend  them 
from  the  fanatical  Moslem,  but  to  subjugate  them 
to  the  equally  fanatical  Jesuit. 

\^lien  a  great  crime  is  to  be  done  it  is  often  seen 
that  a  fitting  tool  for  its  execution  turns  up  at  the 
right  moment.  So  was  it  now.  The  Jesiiits  found, 
not  one,  but  two  men  every  way  qualified  for  the 
atrocious  business  on  which  they  were  embarking. 
Tlie  first  was  Prince  Lobkowitz,  o\\'ner  of  an  im- 
mense fortune,  which  his  father  had  amassed  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  was  a  proud,  tyi-annical, 
pitiless  man,  and  being  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Jesuits,  he  was  to  Hungary  what  Lichtenstein  had 
been  to  Bohemia.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
ferocious  man  stood  up  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  a  man  of  similar  character  appeared  in  the 
Chmch.  The  See  of  Gran  became  vacant,  and  the 
Government  promoted  to  it  an  ardent  advereary  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  named  Szeleptsen^d.  This  bar- 
barous name  might  have  been  held  as  indicative  of 
the  bai-barous  nature  of  the  man  it  designated. 
TJnscnipulous,  merciless,  savage,  this  Szeleptseuyi 
was  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  the  ferocious  Lobko- 
witz. As  men  .shudder  when  they  behold  nature 
producing  monsters,  or  the  heavens  teeming  with 
ill-omened  conjunctions,  so  did  the  Hungarians 
tremble  when  they  saw  these  two  terrible  men 
appear  together,  the  one  in  the  ci^dl  and  the  other 
in  the  ecclesiastical  fii-mament  of  Austria.  We 
shall  meet  them  afterwards.  Theii-  vehemence 
would  have  vented  it.self  at  once,  and  brought  on  a 
cmis,  but  the  firm  hand  of  the  Jesiuts,  who  held 
them  in  leading-strings,  checked  their  impetuosity, 
and  taught  them  to  make  a  lieginning  with  some- 
thing like  moderation. 

In  1.5G2  a  Diet  was  held  at  Prcsburg,  and  the 
petition  which  the  Hungarians  presented  to  it 
enables  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  persecution 


during  the  thirteen  previous  years.  During  that 
term  the  disciples  of  the  Gospel  in  Hmigary  had 
been  deprived  by  force  of  numerous  clnu-ches, 
and  of  a  great  amount  of  property.  These  acts 
of  spoliation,  in  open  violation  of  the  law.  which 
professed  to  gi-ant  them  freedom  of  worship,  ex- 
tended over  seventeen  counties,  and  fifty-three 
magnates,  prelates,  and  lando-s\Tiers  \vere  concerned 
in  the  perpetration  of  them.  Within  the  three  past 
years  they  had  been  robbed  of  not  fewer  than  forty 
churches;^  and  when  they  complamed,  instead  of 
fiaidiiig  redress,  the  deputy-lieutenants  only  con- 
trived to  ten-ify  and  weary  them. 

To  be  robbed  of  theii'  property  was  only  the  least 
of  the  evils  they  were  called  to  suffer ;  their  con- 
sciences had  been  outraged ;  di'agoons  were  sent  to 
convert  them  to  the  Roman  faith.  The  superior 
iudge.  Count  Francis  Nadasdy,  harassed  theni  in 
innumerable  ways.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  a 
party  of  soldiere  to  a  village,  with  ordere  to  convert 
every  man  in  it  from  the  Protestant  faith.  The 
iidiabitants  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  military, 
and  a  chase  ensued.  Overtaken,  the  entire  crowd 
of  fugitives  were  summarily  transferred  into  the 
Roman  fold.  On  another  occasion  the  same  count 
sent  a  servant  with  an  armed  force  to  the  village 
of  SzDl,  to  demand  the  keys  of  the  church.  They 
were  given  up  at  his  summons,  and  some  days  after, 
the  beD  began  tolling.  The  parishioners,  thinking 
that  woreliip  was  about  to  be  celebrated,  assembled 
in  the  chiu-ch,  and  sat  waiting  the  entrance  of  the 
pastor.  In  a  few  minutes  a  jiriest  appeared,  attii'ed 
in  canonicals,  and  carrying  the  requisites  for  mass, 
which  he  straightway  began  to  read,  and  the  whole 
assembly,  in  spite  of  their  tears  and  protestations, 
were  compelled  to  receive  the  Couununion  in  its 
Popish  form. 

The  active  zeal  of  Nadasdy  suggested  to  him 
numerous  expedients  for  converting  men  to  the 
Roman  faith  ;  some  of  them  were  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  for  from  pleasant  to  those  who  were  the 
subjects  of  them.  The  Protestants  who  lived  in 
Burgois  were  accustomed  to  go  to  church  in  the 
neighbouring  to%vn  of  Nemesker.  The  count 
thought  that  he  would  put  a  stoj)  to  a  practice 
that  displeased  him.  He  gave  orders  to  the  keeper 
of  his  forests  to  lie  in  wait,  with  his  assistants,  for 
the  Protestants  on  theii-  w.ay  back.  The  woi-shippei-s 
on  tlieii-  return  from  church  were  seized,  stripped 
of  their  clothes,  and  sent  home  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nudity.  Upon  another  occasion,  having  extruded 
Pastor  Stephen  Pilarick,  of  Beczko,  he  seized  all  his 

'  Prid.  Adolph.  Lainpo,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  Befoiin.  in  Hungaria 
el  Transylvania,  p.  427. 
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books,  and  transpoi-ting  them  to  his  castle,  burned 
them  on  the  hall-floor.  The  Bible  was  resei-ved  for 
a  special  auto-da-Je.  It  was  jjut  upon  a  spit  and 
turned  round  before  the  fii-e,  the  count  and  his  suite 
standing  by  and  watching  the  process  of  its  slow 
combustion.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  swept  into  th-e 
apartment,  stripped  off  a  number  of  the  half-bm-ned 
leaves  and,  swiiiing  them  through  the  hall,  depositetl 
one  of  them  upon  the  count's  breast.  Baron  Ladis- 
laus  lievay  caught  at  it,  but  the  count  anticipating 
him  took  possession  of  it,  and  began  to  read.  The 
words  were  those  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isai:xh  : 
"  The  gi-ass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the 
Word  of  oui-  God  shall  stand  for  ever."  The 
Count  Nadasdy,  turning  i)ale,  immediately  retired.' 
Not  fewer  than  200"  Protestant  C'hm-ches,  on  his 
estates,  did  he  contrive  to  i-uin,  either  partially 
or  wholly.  "  For  these  feats,"  say  the  historians 
of  the  Protestant  C'hiuch  of  Hungary,  "  he  became 
the  darling  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  "- 
His  good  deeds,  however,  were  not  remembered  by 
the  Fathers  in  the  hour  of  his  calamity.  When 
shortly  after  the  count  was  drawn  into  insuiTection, 
and  condemned  to  die,  they  left  him  to  mount  the 
scafibld.  Before  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
said,  "  The  Lord  is  just  in  all  his  ways."  These 
words  the  Jesuits  interpreted  into  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  but  the 
Protestants  saw  in  them,  with  more  probability,  an 
expression  of  sorrow  for  forsaking  the  faith  of  his 
youth.^ 

In  Eisenberg  coimty,  Count  George  Erdlidy 
turned  the  Pastor  of  Wippendorf  out  of  doors  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  threw  his  furniture  on  the 
street.  All  the  Prote.stants  on  his  estates  were 
ordered  to  return  to  the  Church  of  Home,  under 
penalty  of  banishment,  with  only  four  florins  for 
theii-  journey.  When  this  threat  failed,  the  rude 
Wallachian  soldiery  were  billeted  upon  them  ;  and 
such  as  stUl  proved  obdurate  were  thi-own  into  the 
dimgeons  of  liis  castle,  and  kept  there  until,  worn 
out  by  cold  and  hunger  and  darkness,  they  at  last 
yielded. 

The  Jesuits  finding  that  their  plan,  though  it 
emitted  neither  flame  nor  blood,  was  efiectual 
enough  to  make  consciences  bow,  resolved  to  i>er- 
severe  with  it.  In  Neusiedel,  in  the  county  of  the 
Wieselburg,  there  went  forth  an  order  from  the 
landlords,  John  and  George  LipjKiy,  commanding 
all  the  Protestants  to  woi-ship  in  the  Popish  church, 
and  imposing  a  fine  of  forty  florins  for  every  case  of 

'  Mica  Bury  MS.,  apud  Hist.  Prot.  Church  in  Hungary, 
pp.  174,  IT.i. 
-  Hist.  frot.  Church  in  Hunoary,  pp.  172, 173. 
'  Joann.  Bethlen  Con.  Ejus  ^tatis  1670. 


absence.  No  Protestant  widow  was  permitted  to 
many.  At  no  Protestant  funei~al  dare  psahn  or 
hymn  be  sung.  No  Protestant  could  fill  any  public 
ofiice ;  and  if  already  in  such  he  was  to  be  extruded. 
Foot  of  Protestant  pastor  must  not  enter  the  gates 
of  the  now  orthodox  Neusiedel,  and  if  he  chose  to 
disregai'd  tliis  prohibition,  he  was  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  presumption  -with  his  life. 

The  corporate  trades  of  Raab  and  other  towns 
declared  it  indispensable  to  enrolment  in  a  guild, 
or  the  exercise  of  a  craft,  that  the  applicant  should 
profess  the  Romish  faith.  No  Protestant  could 
make  a  coat,  or  weave  a  yard  of  cloth,  or  fabricate 
a  pan-  of  shoes,  or  mould  a  vessel  of  clay,  or  wield 
the  hammer  of  the  armoui-er,  or  execute  the  com- 
monest piece  of  carpenter's  woi'k. 

Jealous  over  the  orthodoxy  of  their  lands,  and 
desirous  of  pi-esei-%"ing  them  from  all  taint  of  heresy, 
the  bishops  di-ove  into  banishment  theii"  Protestant 
tenantry.  Nuns  were  very  careful  that  neither 
should  Protestant  plough  tui-n  their  soils,  nor 
Protestant  psalm  be  sung  on  theii-  estates ;  the 
great  magnates  .showed  themselves  equally  valiant 
for  the  Romish  faith.  They  banished  alt  Protes- 
tants from  their  teiTitorial  fiefs ;  they  tlu-ew  the 
Protestant  popidation  of  entire  villages  into  prison, 
loaded  them  with  chains,  and  kept  them  in  dai*k 
and  filthy  cells  till,  worn  with  sickness  and  broken 
in  spirit,  they  abjured  then-  faith.  Many  chui-ches 
were  razed  to  the  ground;  othei-s  were  appropiiated 
to  the  Romish  worship.  While  Divine  service  was 
being  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Mishdorf,  the 
soldiers  broke  into  it  with  di-awn  swords,  and  bar- 
ricading the  door,  made  a  priest  sing  mass.  This 
sufliced  to  make  the  congregation  "  Catholic."  Mass 
had  been  said  in  their  presence,  and  both  i)eople 
aod  church  henceforth  belonged  to  Rome.  If  a 
Jesuit  thought  the  manse  of  a  Protestant  pastor 
better  than  his  own,  he  had  only  to  throw  the  in- 
cumbent into  the  street  and  take  possession  of  the 
coveted  dwelling.  It  mattered  not  if  the  minister 
was  old,  or  sick,  or  dying,  he  and  his  family  were 
carted  across  the  boundary  of  *he  county  and  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Similar  acts  of  cruelty 
were  being  enacted  in  Transylvania,  and  in  those 
parts  of  Hungary  connected  with  the  Reformed 
Church,  wliich  under  Rakotzy  had  enjoyed  some 
glorious  days. 

The  petition  of  the  Protestants  sjiecified  the  acts, 
named  the  authoi-s  of  them,  supported  each  aver- 
ment with  proof,  and  pleaded  the  law  which  enacted 
toleration,  and  threatened  with  punishment  such 
outn\ges  .as  those  of  which  they  coniplaineil.  Tliey 
approached  the  throne  with  tliis  complaint  through 
the  Protestiint  membci-s  of  the  Diet  of  1G62.     Be- 
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lieving  the  king  to  be  ignorant  of  these  oppi-essions, 
they  did  not  doubt  that  Leopold  would  at  once 
grant  them  redress. 

After  waiting  a  week,  the  royal  reply  was  com- 
municated to  the  complainants  through  the  prime 
minister,  Prince  Portia.  It  admonished  them  not 
to  annoy  liis  Majesty  with  such  complaints,  and 
reminded  them  that  the  law  had  arranged  all  re- 
ligious matters,  and  assigned  to  each  transgression 
its  proper  punishment. 

The  hearts  of  the  Protestants  sank  within  them 
when  they  read  this  reply,  which  reflected  even 
more  disgi-ace  on  the  throne  than  it  inflicted  injustice 
on  them.  Nevertheless  they  again  presented  them- 
selves, through  their  deputies,  in  the  royal  presence. 
Tliey  complained  that  the  law  was  being  every 
day  flagrantly  violated,  that  of  the  men  notoriously 
guilty  of  these  illegal  acts  not  one  had  been 
punished ;  and  that  even  were  sentence  given 
against  any  such,  they  despaired  of  seeing  it  exe- 
cuted. Theii'  hope  was  in  the  king  alone.  This 
time  they  waited  longer  for  an  answer,  and  when  at 
last  it  came  it  was  even  more  cold  and  cruel  than 


the  first.  Six  times  did  the  cry  of  the  Protestants 
ascend  before  the  tlu-one  of  theii-  soverei*n.  Six 
times  were  they  answered  by  a  voice  as  inexoi-ably 
.stern  as  fate.  They  could  no  longer  hide  from 
themselves  that  their  king  was  their  enemy. 

On  the  -ith  of  July,  1G62,  the  Palatine  Vesselenyi, 
president  of  the  Diet,  handed  the  paper  containing 
the  king's  answer  to  the  Protestant  deputies,  and 
accompanied  it  with  these  words  :  "  I  had  rather 
that  the  funeral-knell  had  tolled  over  me  than  live 
to  see  this  day  ;  maj-  the  day  and  the  hour  be 
covered  with  eternal  darkness." '  There  is  a  Power 
that  keeps  a  reckoning  with  thrones  and  nations, 
and  notes  do'svn  in  silence  the  days  on  which 
great  ciimes  are  done,  and  stamps  thani  in  after- 
ages  with  a  brand  of  reprobation,  by  making  them 
the  ei'as  of  great  calamities.  Two  centuries  after 
Vesselenyi's  words  were  uttered,  the  day  and  hour 
wei'e  darkened  to  Austria.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1866,  the  fatal  field  of  Kuniggriitz  was  stricken, 
and  on  that  day  of  slaughter  and  blood  Austria 
descended  from  her  rank  as  the  first  of  the  German 
Powei's. 


CHAPTER    V, 


BAXISnilEXT    OF    PASTORS    AXD    DHSOLATION    OF   THE   CHCRCH    OF    HUNGARY. 

Popish  Nobles  demand  Withdrawal  of  the  Foreign  Troops— Kefusal  of  the  King— Projected  Insurrection— Then- 
Message  to  the  Vizier — Their  Plot  Discovered — Mysterious  Deaths  of  Vesselenyi  and  Zriny — Attempt  to  Poifon 
the  King— The  Alchemist  Bon-i — Introduced  to  the  King— Effects  his  Cure — Insurrection  Suppressed— New- 
Storm  on  Protestants — Raid  of  Szeleptsenyi  -Destruction  of  Churches,  &c. — Martyrdom  of  Drabicius— Abohtior. 
of  the  Ancient  Chartere- Banishment  of  the  Pastors— Thu-ty-three  Ministers  Tried,  and  Eesign  their  Charges- 
Four  Hundred  Ministers  Condemned— Resolved  to  KiU,  not  their  Bodies,  hut  their  Characters— Their  Treatment 
in  Prison— Banishment  to  the  Galleys- Sufferings  on  their  Journey— Efforts  for  their  Release- Delivered  from 
the  Galleys  by  Admiral  de  Ruytei' — Desolation  of  Hungarian  Church. 


The  ti'oops  billeted  on  Hungaiy  were  intended  to 
oppress  the  Protestants,  but  that  did  not  hinder 
their  being  almost  as  great  an  oppression  to  the 
Roraanist.s.  Tlie  soldiers,  in  theii-  daily  pUlagings 
and  acts  of  violence,  wei'e  at  little  pains  to  dis- 
tingtiish  between  the  professoi-s  of  a  heretical  and 
tlie  adherents  of  an  immaculate  creed,  and  wei-e  as 
ready,  on  many  occasions,  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
perty and  spill  the  blood  of  the  Papist  as  of  the 
Protestant. 

The  magnates  who  belonged  to  the  Romish  faith, 
seeing  the  countiy  consuming  in  the  slow  fire  of  a 
military  occupation,  ]>etitioned  the  Government  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  B>it  the  court  of 
Vienna  was  in  no  liumour  to  listen  to  the  request. 


The  Jesuits,  who  inspired  the  royal  policy,  were  not 
displeased  to  see  those  haughty  Magj'ars  compelled 
to  hold  their  heads  a  little  less  high,  and  that  pro- 
vince weakened  in  the  soil  of  which  the  seeds  of 
heresy  had  been  so  plentifully  scattered.  The 
coui-tiei-s  openly  said,  "  How  gaily  do  these  Hun- 
garian nobles  stnit  about  with  their  heron's  ])lumea 
waving  in  their  caps,  and  their  silken  pelisses  clasped 
with  gold  and  silver  !  We  shall  teach  them  les,s 
lofty  looks.  We  sluvll  replace  tlieir  heron's  plume 
witii  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  a  humblei'  bii-d ;  and 
instead  of  a  pelisse,  we  shall  make  them  content 


'  Fesslor,  vol.  ix.,  p.  110— o))«(!  Hist.  Prot.  Chtnxli   in 
Hungary,  p.  178. 
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with  a  plain  Bohemian  coat  with  leaden  buttons." 
Not  only  were  the  Gei-man  troops  not  withdrawn, 
but  a  disTaceful  peace  was  made  with  the  Turks, 
and  new  subsidies  were  demanded  for  building  new 
forts  and  paying  more  soldiers.  When  this  was 
seen,  tlie  wTath  of  the  Hungarian  magnates  knew 
no  bounds.  They  held  a  .secret  a.s,sembly  at  Neusohl, 
and  deliberated  ou  theii-  coiu^e  of  action.  They 
resolved  on  the  bold  step  of  raising  new  levies, 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor  Leojwld,  and 


men  who  woiild  have  fought  their  battles,  these 
noVjles  had  driven  away ;  and  now  they  were  doomed 
to  learn,  by  the  dLsastei-s  that  awaited  them,  what 
an  egi-egious  error  they  had  committed  in  the  per- 
secution of  their  Protestant  countrjTnen.  From 
the  first  day  their  entei^prise  had  to  contend  with 
adveree  fortune. 

They  sent  a  messenger  to  the  gi-and  vizier  to 
solicit  assistance.  Tliey  knew  not  that  a  spy  in  the 
^•izier's  suite  was  listening  to  all  they  said,  and  would 


placing  themselves  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
sidtan,  Mohammed  IV.  The  leaders  in  this  pro- 
jected insiuTection  were  the  Palatine  Vesselenyi, 
Count  Francis  Nadasdj',  and  others,  all  bitter  per- 
secutoi-s  of  the  Protestants.  In  the  circumstances 
in  which  these  magnates  had  placed  themselves  with 
their  countrymen,  their  scheme  of  conspii-aey  was 
ra.sh  to  infatuation.  Had  they  unfui-led  theii- 
standard  a  few  years  earlier,  Protestant  Himgary 
would  have  rallied  round  it :  city  and  village  would 
have  poiu-ed  out  soldiei-s  in  thousands  to  combat  for 
their  religion  and  liberty.  But  it  was  other\i-ise 
now.  The  flower  of  the  Hungarian  nation  were 
pining  in  prisons,  or  wandering  in  exile.     The  very 


hasten  to  report  what  he  had  heard  to  the  court 
at  Vienna.  Tliis  was  enough.  "  Like  a  night-bird, 
hidden  in  the  darkness,"  Prince  Lobkowitz,  having 
peneti-ated  their  secret,  henceforth  kept  an  eye  on 
the  conspij-ators.'  If  he  did  not  nip  the  rebellion 
in  the  bud,  it  was  because  he  wished  to  give  it  a 
little  time  to  ripen,  in  order  that  it  might  con- 
duct its  authors  to  the  scaffold.  Its  chiefs  now 
began  to  be  taken  off  mysteriously.  The  Palatine 
Vesselenyi  was  suddenly  attacked  with  fever,  and 
(lied  in  his  castle  in  the  heart  of  the  Carpathians. 


'  Michiels,  Secret  Hist.,  p.  115. 
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He  was  soou  followed  to  tlie  grave  by  another 
powerful  leader  of  the  projected  rebellion,  Nicholas 
Zriny,  Ban  of  the  Croats.  The  Ban  was  found 
covered  with  wounds,  in  a  forest  near  his  own  resi- 
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of  Viemia.  Leopold  fell  iU  :  his  disease  baffled  hLs 
physiciMis ;  novenas,  paternosters,  and  relics  were 
powerless  to  ai-rest  his  malady,  and  it  began  to  bo 
suspected  that  a  secret  poison  was  undermining  the 


Jence,  an,l  the  report  wa.s  ^^ven  forth  that  he  ha,I 
been  torn  by  a  wild  boar,  Init  the  discovery  of  a 
t'ullet  in  Lis  head  upset  tlie  stoiy.  The  suspicions 
awakened  by  these  mysterious  deaths  were  deei^ened 
'y  a  tragic  occuirence  now  in  progress  in  the  palace 


emperor's  strength.  While  the  king  was  rapidly 
ii|,],i()aching  tile  grave,  the  celebrated  alchemist,  tlie 
riuvalier  Francis  Borri,  of  Jlilan,  who  had  been 
j.roscribed  by  Home,  was  seizc.1  by  the  Papal  nuncio 
in  Moravia,  and  brought  to  Viemia.    The  king,  wlio 
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was  himself  iuklicted  to  the  study  of  ak-heuiy,  lieuiing 
ISoni  was  in  hLs  caj^tal,  coiuiuauded  liis  attcndanco. 

The  fhf". ali-ei-  was  introduced  after  )iif;ht-foll. 
Indescribably  gloomy  was  the  chamber  of  the  royal 
l)ationt  :  the  candles  looked  as  if  they  bui-ned  in  a 
tomb  ;  the  atmosphere  was  niephitic ;  the  king's 
face  wore  the  ghastliiiess  of  tlie  grave  ;  his  sallow 
skin  and  sunken  cheeks,  with  the  thii-st  which 
nothing  could  assuage,  gave  indubitable  signs  that 
some  unknown  poison  was  at  work  upon  him.  The 
chemist  paused  and  looked  round  the  room.  He 
marked  the  red  flame  of  the  tapei-s,  the  white 
vai)our  wliicli  they  emitted,  and  the  deposit  they 
had  formed  on  the  ceiling.  "  You  are  breathing  a 
poisoned  air,"  said  he  to  the  king.  Tlie  patient's 
apartment  was  changed,  other  candles  were  brought, 
anil  from  tli.at  hour  the  king  began  to  recover. 
When  the  lights  were  analysed  it  was  found  that 
the  wick  had  been  steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of 
araenic.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  motive  the 
Jesuits  could  have  for  seeking  to  take  off  a  monarch 
so  obsequious  to  them,  and  the  aflair  still  remains 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  history. 

The  man  who  had  saved  the  king's  life  had 
earned,  one  would  think,  his  own  liberty.  But 
nothing  in  those  days  could  atone  for  heresy,  or 
even  the  suspicion  of  it.  Borri,  having  completed 
the  monarch's  care,  was  given  back  to  the  Papal 
nuncio,  who  claimed  him  as  his  prisoner,  caiiied 
him  to  Rome,  and  threw  him  into  the  dungeons  of 
St.  Angelo,  where,  after  languishing  fifteen  yeai's, 
he  died.  The  procurator  of  the  Jesuits  was  also  made 
to  disaijpear  so  as  never  to  be  heard  of  more.  The 
king  would  not  have  daied,  even  in  thought,  to 
have  susjiected  the  Fathei-s,  much  less  to  have  o})enly 
accused  them.  But  whoever  were  the  authors  of  this 
attempt,  it  was  upon  the  Hungarians  that  its  punish- 
ment was  made  to  fall,  for  Leopold  being  led  to 
believe  that  his  Protestant  subjects  had  been  seeking 
to  compass  his  death,  fear  and  dread  of  them  were 
now  added  to  his  former  hatred.  From  this  hour, 
the  work  of  crushing  the  conspirators  was  pushed 
forward  with  vigour.  Tl-oops  were  marched  on 
Hungary  from  all  sides  :  the  insurgents  were  over- 
whelmed by  numbei-s,  and  the  cliiefs  were  arrested 
before  they  had  time  to  take  the  field.  The  papei-s 
seized  were  of  a  nature  to  comprise  half  Hungary. 
liObkowitz  revelled  in  the  thought  of  the  many 
heads  that  would  luive  to  be  taken  off,  and  not 
less  delighted  was  he  at  the  pro.sjjcct  of  the  rich 
estates  that  would  have  to  be  confiscated.  About 
3ltO  nobles  were  apprehended  and  thrown  into  dun- 
geons. The  leaders  were  brought  to  trial,  ami  finally 
executed.  The  magnates  who  thus  perished  on 
the  scatibld  were   nearly  all   Romanists,   and  had 


been  the  most  furious  pei-secutors  of  the  Protestaat 
Church  of  their  native  land  ;  but  theii-  deaths  only 
opened  wider  tlie  door  for  the  Austrian  Government 
to  come  in  and  crush  Hungarian  Protestantism. 

Hardly  had  tlie  scaflblds  of  the  magnates  been 
taken  down  when  the  stoi-m  biu-st  afresh  (1671) 
upon  the  Protestants  of  Hungary.  The  Archljishop 
of  Gran — the  ecclesia.stic  with  the  barbarous  name 
Sz6lej)tsenyi — accompanied  by  other  bishoj>s,  and 
attended  by  a  large  following  of  Jesuits  and 
dragoons,  passed,  like  a  desolating  tempest,  over 
the  land,  seizing  chiu-clies  and  schools,  breaking 
open  their  doors,  re-consecrating  tliem,  painting 
red  Grasses  upon  theii-  pillai-s,  in.stalling  the  priests 
in  the  manses  and  livings,  banishing  pastore  and 
teachei-s,  and  if  the  lea.st  opposition  was  ofi'ered  to 
these  tyrannical  proceetliugs,  those  from  whom  it 
came  were  cast  into  prison,  and  sometimes  hanged 
or  impaled  alive.  Cities  and  counties  which  the 
activity  of  Ai'chbishop  Szeleptsenyi,  vast  as  it  wa.s, 
failed  to  overtake,  were  visited  by  other  bishops, 
attended  by  a  body  of  wild  Croats.  Colleges  were 
dismantled,  and  the  students  dispei-sed :  in  the 
royal  cities  all  Protestant  councUIore  were  dejxjsed, 
and  Papists  appointed  in  their-  room  ;  the  citizens 
were  disarmed,  the  walls  of  towns  levelletl,  the 
pastoi-s  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  perfonning 
any  oflicial  act ;  and  whenever  this  violence  was  met 
by  the  least  i-esistance,  ft  was  made  a  pretext  for 
hanging,  or  breaking  on  the  wheel,  or  otherwise 
maltreating  and  murdering  the  Protestant  citizens.' 

One  of  the  most  painful  of  these  many  tragic 
scenes,  was  the  execution  of  an  old  disciple  of 
eighty-four.  Nicholas  Drabik,  or  Drabicius,  was 
a  native  of  Moravia,  and  one  of  the  United 
Brethren.  Altogether  unlettered,  he  knew  only 
the  Bohemian  tongue.  He  had  fled  from  the  per- 
secution in  Moravia  in  1629,  and  had  since  earned 
a  scanty  living  by  dealing  in  woollen  goods.  He 
had  cheeretl  his  age  and  poverty  with  the  hojJe  of 
returning  one  day  to  his  native  land.  He  published 
a  book,  entitled  Lhjht  o)d  of  Darkness,  which 
seems  to  hate  been  another  "  Prophet's  Roll,"  ev'eiy 
page  of  it  being  laden  with  lameutjitions  and  woes, 
and  with  prophecies  of  evil  against  "the  cruel  and 
perjured  "  House  of  Austria,  which  he  designated 
the  House  of  Alial).  Ag-ainst  Papists  in  general  Ik 
foretold  a  sj>eedy  and  utter  desolation.- 


'  Frid.  Adolpli.  Lampo,  Hist.  EccUs.  Seform.  in  Hungaria 
et  Transyh-ania,  p:  427;  Tr.ijecti  ad  Khonum,  1728. — A. 
full  account  of  these  transictions  will  be  found  in  a  work 
by  Stephen  Pilarit,  entitled  Ciirru  Jehorce  Mirahili.  See 
also  Fossolor,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  223,  228;  as  also  Hist.  Prot. 
Church  in  Hnngary,  cliap.  11. 

-  Frid.  Adolph.  Lampe,  Hist.  Ecch's.  Rfform.  in  Hungaria 
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Tlie  old  man  was  put  into  a  cart  and  brought  to 
Presbiu'g,  where  Szeleptseuyi  had  opened  his  court. 
Unable,  through  infu-mity  of  body,  to  stand, 
Drabicius  was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  floor.  If  the 
judge  was  laekmg  in  dignity,  the  prisoner  was 
nearly  as  much  so  iu  respect ;  but  it  was  hai'd  to  feel 
reverence  for  such  a  tribimal.  The  inteiTogatives 
and  rephes  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  age  and  the 
court.  ^ 

"  Are  j'ou  the  false  prophet  ? "  asked  the  arch- 
bishop.— "  I  am  not,"  replied  Drabicius. 

"  Are  you  the  author  of  the  book  Lljld  out  of 
Darkness?" — "I  am,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  By  whose  orders  and  for  what  pui'pose  did  3'ou 
wi'ite  that  book?"  asked  Szeleptsenj-i. — "At  the 
command  of  the  Holy  Spii'it,"  answered  Dr.ibicius. 

"  You  lie,"  said  the  archbishop  ;  "  the  book  is 
from  the  devil." — "  In  this  3'ou  lie,"  rejoined  the 
prisoner,  ^Wth  the  air  of  one  who  had  no  care  of 
consequences. 

"What  is  youi-  belief?"  asked  the  judge. — The 
prisoner  iu  reply  repeated  the  whole  Athanasian 
Creed ;  then,  addressing  Szeleptsenyi,  he  asked  liim, 
"  What  do  you  believe  I  " 

"I  believe  all  that," replied  the  archbishop,  "and 
a  great  deal  more  wliich  is  also  necessary." — "You 
don't  believe  any  such  thing,"  said  Drabicius ; 
"  you  believe  in  your  cows,  and  horses,  and  estates." 

Sentence  was  now  pronounced.  His  right  hand 
was  to  be  cut  off.  His  tongue  was  to  be  taken 
out  and  nailed  to  a  post.  He  was  to  be  beheaded ; 
and  hLs  book,  together  with  his  body,  was  to  be 
bm-ned  in  the  market-jilace.  All  this  was  to  be 
done  upon  him  on  the  16th  of  July,  1071. 

Tlie  Jesuits  now  came  round  him.  One  of  them 
wormed  himself  into  his  confidence,  mainly  by  the 
promise  that  if  he  would  abjm-e  his  Protestantism 
he  would  be  set  at  liberty,  and  carried  back  to 
his  native  Moravia,  there  to  die  in  peace.  He 
who  had  Iwen  in\'incible  before  the  terrible  Sze- 
leptsenyi was  vanquished  by  the  soft  arts  of  the 
Jesuits.  Left  of  God  for  a  moment,  he  gave  his 
adherence  to  the  Roman  creed.  When  he  saw 
he  had  been  deceived,  he  was  filled  with  horror 
at  his  vile  and  cowardly  act,  and  exclaimed  that 
he  would  die  in  the  faith  in  which  he  had  lived. 
When  the  day  came  Drabicius  endured  with  lirni- 
ness  his  horrible  sentence. 

The  e.\tirpation  of  Protestantism  in  Hungary 
was  proceeding  at  a  rapid  i-ate,  but  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  satisfy  the  vast  desires  of  Szeleptsenyi  and 


et  Transylvania,  pp.  •M4,  4i.5.— The  book  translated  out  of 
the  original  Bohemian  into  Latin,  ]>y  John  Amoa  Come- 
nius,  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  1G65,  under  the  title, 
■tu*  e  Tenebris  novis  radiis  aucla. 


his  coadjutors.  The  king,  at  a  single  stroke,  had 
abolished  all  the  ancient  charters  of  the  kingdom, 
declaring  that  henceforth  but  one  law,  his  own 
good  pleasure,  shoidd  rule  iu  Hungary.  Over  the 
now  extinct  chartei's,  and  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  the  magnates,  the  Jesuits  had  marched  in,  ar.d 
were  appropriating  churches  by  the  score,  banish- 
ing pastors  by  the  dozen,  dismantling  towns,  plun- 
dering, hanging,  and  inii)aling.  But  one  gi-eat 
comprehensive  measure  vras  yet  needed  to  consum- 
mate the  work.  That  measure  was  the  banishment 
of  all  the  pastors  and  teachers  from  the  kingdom. 
This  was  now  resolved  on  ;  but  it  was  judged  wise 
to  begin  with  a  small  number,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment were  successful  with  these,  it  would  next 
proceed  to  its  ulterior  and  final  measui-e. 

The  Archbishop  of  Gran  summoned  (25th  Septem- 
ber, 1673),  before  his  vice-regal  court  in  Presburg, 
thirty-thi-ee  of  the  Protestant  pastors  from  Lower 
Hungary.  They  obeyed  the  citation,  although  they 
viewed  themselves  as  iu  no  way  bound,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  submit  to  a  spiritual  court,  and 
especially  one  composed  of  judges  all  of  whom 
were  their  deadly  enemies.  Besides  a  number  of 
paltry  and  ridiculous  charges,  the  indictment  laid 
at  their  door  the  whole  gudt  of  the  late  rebellion, 
which  notoriously  had  been  contrived  and  carried 
out  by  the  Popish  magnates.  To  be  placed  at 
such  a  bar  was  but  the  inevitable  prelude  to  being 
found  guilty  and  coudenuied.  The  awai-ds  of 
tortui'e,  beheading,  and  banishment  were  distri- 
buted among  the  thirt}--tlu-ee  pastore.  But  their 
persecutoi-s,  mstead  of  carrjong  out  the  sentences, 
judged  that  theii-  perversion  would  serve  theii-  ends 
better  than  their  execution,  and  that  it  was  sulitler 
policv  to  present  Protestantism  as  a  cowardly 
rather  than  as  an  heroic  thing.  After  manifold 
annoyances  and  cajoleries,  one  minister  apostr.tised 
to  Rome,  the  rest  signed  a  partial  confession  of 
guilt  and  had  their  lives  spared.  But  their  act 
covered  them  with  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  their 
flocks,  and  their  cowardice  tended  gi-eatly  to  weaken 
and  demoralise  their  brethren  throughout  Himgary, 
to  whom  the  attentions  of  the  Jesuits  were  next 
directed. 

A  secoud  summons  was  issued  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Gran  on  the  1 6th  of  January,  1674.  Szeleptsenyi 
was  getting  old,  and  Wiis  in  haste  to  finish  his 
work,  "  as  if,"  say  the  chroniclere,  "  the  words  of 
our  Lord  at  the  Last  Sup]>er  had  been  addressed  to 
liini — '  What  thou  d6est,  do  quickly.'  "  The  aixh- 
bishop  had  spread  his  net  wide  indeed  this  time. 
All  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Hvnigai-y,  even  those 
in  the  provinces  sidyect  to  tlie  Sultan,  liad  he 
cited  to  his  bar.     The  old  charge  was  foisted  up — 
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the  rebelliou,  namely,  for  which  the  Popish  no'oles 
li:i<l  ah-e:uly  been  coudc'-nned  and  execiitfiL  If  tliese 
]Ki.stoi-s  :viifl  schoolinastei-s  were  indeed  tlie  authoi-s 
ef  the  insurrection,  the  proof  would  have  been  easy, 
for  the  thing  Iiad  not  been  done  in  a  corner ;  but 
notliin<;  was  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge  that 
deserved  the  name  of  proof.  But  if  the  evidence 
was  light,  not  so  was  the  judgment.  The  tribiuial 
pronounced  for  doom  beheading,  conti-snition,  in- 
famy, and  outlawTy. 

The  number  on  whom  this  condemnation  fell  was 
about  400.  Again  the  counsel  of  the  Jesuits 
v>;is  to  kill  theii-  chanscter  and  spare  their  lives, 
and  in  this  way  to  inflict  the  deadliest  wound  on 
the  cause  wliich  these  men  represented.  To  shed 
their  blood  was  but  to  sow  the  seed  of  new  con- 
fivssoi^s,  wherciis  ius  dishonoiu'ed  men,  or  even  as 
silent  men,  they  might  be  left  wth  perfect  safety 
to  live  in  theii-  native  land.  This  advice  was  again 
ai)proved,  and  every  art  was  set  to  work  to  seduce 
them.  Tlu'ee  com-ses  were  open  to  the  Protestant 
ministei-s.  They  might  volimtaiily  exile  them- 
selves :  this  would  so  far  answer  tlie  entls  of  their 
jKJi'SCCutoi'S,  inasmuch  as  it  woidd  remove  them 
from  the  country.  Or,  they  might  resign  their 
office,  and  remain  in  Hungaiy  :  this  would  make 
tliem  equally  dead  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
woidd  disgrace  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  people. 
Or,  retaining  their  office,  they  might  remain  and 
seize  every  ojjportunity  of  preaching  to  their  former 
flocks,  in  spite  of  the  sentence  of  death  su.spended 
above  their  heads.  Of  these  400,  or  thereabouts, 
236  ministei-s  signed  their  resignation,  and  although 
they  acquired  thereby  a  right  to  remain  in  Hun- 
gary, the  majority  went  into  exile.^  The  rest, 
thinking  it  not  the  part  of  faithful  shepherds  to 
flee,  neither  resigned  their  office  nor  withdrew 
into  banishment,  but  remained  in  .spite  of  maby 
tlireatenings  and  much  ill-usage.  To  the  tyranny 
of  the  Government  the  pastors  opposed  iui  attitude 
of  passive  resistance. 

The  next  attempt  of  their  persecutors  was  to 
tcrrifv  them.-  They  were  diWded  into  small  par- 
ties, i>ut  into  carts,  and  distributed  amongst  the 
various  fortresses  and  gaols  of  the  country,  the 
ilarkest  and  filthiest  cells  being  selected  for  their 
iniprisomuent.  Every  method  that  could  be 
devised  was  taken  to  annoy  and  torment  them. 
They  were  treated  worse  than  the  greatest  crimi- 
nals in  the  gaols  into  which  they  were  cast.  They 
were  fed  on  coarse  bread  and  water.     Thev  were 


'  HUl.  r>ot.  Church  in  Hungary,  p.  207. 
-'  Fri<1.  Adolpli.  Lacipe,  Hist.  Ecdes.  Ee/o;m.  in  Hun- 
garia,  itc.  p.  4J5. 


loaded  with  chains  ;  nor  was  any  respect  had,  in 
thi?  pi'.rticular,  to  difl'erence  of  strength  or  of  ags 
— the  ii-ons  of  the  old  being  just  ;is  heav^y  as  those 
of  the  young  and  the  able-bodied  The  most  disgust- 
ing oilices  of  the  prison  they  were  obliged  to  perform. 
In  winter,  diu-ing  the  intense  frosts,"  they  v/ere  re- 
quired to  clear  away  with  their  naked  hands  the  j 
ice  and  snow.  To  see  theii-  fiiends,  or  to  receive 
the  smallest  assistiince  fi-om  any  one  in  alleviation 
of  their  suSerings,  was  a  solace  strictly  denied 
them.  To  unite  together  in  singing  a  jJSjilm,  or 
in  offering  a  prayer,  was  absolutely  forbidden. 
Some  of  them  were  shut  up  with  thieves  and'mur- 
derei-s,  and  not  only  had  they  to  endure  their 
mockeries  when  they  bent  the  knee  to  pi'ay,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  listen  to  theii-  foul  and 
often  blasphemous  t;ilk.  Their  sufterings  grew  at 
last  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  most  earnestly  wished 
that  their  persecutors  would  lead  them  forth  to  a 
scafibld  or  to  a  stake.  But  the  Jesuits  had  doomcl 
them  to  a  more  cruel  because  a  more  lingering 
martp'dom.  Seeing  their  emaciation  and  despon- 
dency, their  enemies  redoubled  their  effoiia  to 
induce  them  to  abjure.  Not  a  few  of  them,  unable 
longer  to  endure  theu-  torments,  yielded,  and  re- 
nounced their  faith,  but  others  continued  to  bear 
up  imder  their  frightful  suffeiings. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1675,  a  little  troop  of 
emaciated  beings  wa.s  seen  to  issue  from  a  secret 
gateway  of  the  fortress  of  Komom.  An  escort  of 
400  horsemen  and  as  many  foot  clo.sed  i-oimd 
them  and  led  them  away.  This  sorrowful  band 
was  composed  of  the  confessoi-s  who  had  i"e- 
mained  faithful,  and  were  now  beginning  their 
joiuTiey  to  the  g;dle\"s  of  Naples.  They  were  con- 
ducted by  a  circuitous  route  through  Aloi-avia  to 
Leopoldstadt,  where  their  brethren,  who  had  been 
shut  np  in  that  fortress,  were  brought  out  to  joia 
them  in  the  same  doleful  pilgi-image.  They  em- 
braced each  other  and  wepk. 

Tills  renmant  of  the  once  numerous  clergy  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Himg-aiT  now  beg;in  their 
march  from  the  dungeons  of  their  ovrn  land  to  the 
galleys  of  a  foreign  shore.  They  walked  two  and 
two,  the  right  foot  of  the  one  chained  to  the  left 
ankle  of  the  other.  Their  daily  provision  was  a 
quarter  of  a  poimd  of  biscuit,  a  glass  of  water,  and 
at  times  a  .small  piece  of  cheese.  Thej'  slept  in 
stables  at  night.  At  last  they  aiTived  at  Ti-ieste. 
Here  the  buttons  were  cut  off  their  coats,  their 
beai-ds  shaved  off,  their  heads  clippetl  close,  and 
altogether  they  were  'feo  metamorphosed  that  they 


'  A  Hungai-ian  winter  is  often  from  -W  to  60"  F.  bc'-jw 
the  freezing-point. 
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could  not  recogiiise  one  auotlier  save  by  the 
voice.  ■ 

So  exhausted  were  they  from  insufficiency  of 
food,  and  heavy  irons,  tliat  four  of  tlie  number  died 
in  prison  at  Trieste,  two  others  died  afterwards  on 
tlie  i-oad,  and  many  fell  sick.  On  the  journey  to 
Naples,  one  of  the  survivors,  Gregory  Hely,  be- 
came unfit  to  walk,  and  was  mounted  on  an  ass. 
Unable  through  weakness  to  keep  liis  seat,  he  fell 
to  the  ground  and  died  on  the  spot.  Tlie  escort 
did  not  halt,  they  dug  no  graAe  :  leaving  him  lying 
unburied  on  the  road,  they  held  on  their  way. 
Three  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  and  to  one 
of  these,  George  Lanyi,  who  afterwards  wrote  a 
narrative  of  his  own  and  his  companions'  suft'erings, 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  journej'. 

Of  the  forty-one  who  had  set  out  from  Lcopold- 
stadt,  dragging  their  chains,  and  superfluously 
guarded  by  800  men-at-arms,  only  thu-ty  entered 
the  gates  of  Naples.  This  was  the  end  of  their 
journey,  but  not  of  their  misery.  Sold  to  the 
galley-masters  for  fifty  Spanish  piastres  a-piece, 
they  were  taken  ou  board  their  se\eral  boats, 
chained  to  the  bench,  and,  in  company  with  the 
malefactors  and  convicts  with  which  the  Neapolitan 
capital  abounds,  they  were  compelled  to  work  at 
the  oar,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  by  day,  and 
the  bitter  winds  which,  descending  from  the  frozen 
summits  of  the  Apennines,  often  sweep  over  the 
bay  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon. 

Another  little  band  of  eighteen,  gleaned  from 
the  gaols  of  Sarvar,  Kupuvar,  and  Eberhard, 
began  their  journey  to  the  galleys  of  Naples  on  the 
1st  of  July  of  the  same  year.  To  recount  their 
sufferings  by  the  way  would  be  to  reliearse  the 
Siime  unspeakably  doleful  tale  we  have  already  told. 
The  sun,  the  air,  the  mountains,  what  were  they 
to  men  who  only  longed  for  death  ?  Their  eyes 
gi'cw  dark,  theii-  teeth  fell  out,  and  though  still 
alive,  their  bodies  were  decaying.  On  the  road, 
ten  of  these  mLserablc  men,  .succumbing  to  their 
load  of  woe,  and  not  well  knowing  what  tliey  did, 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  their  guanl,  and  pro- 
fessed to  endirace  the  faith  of  Rome.  Three  died  on 
tlie  way,  and  their  fellow-sufi'ercrs  being  permitted 
to  scoo[)  out  a  gi-ave,  they  were  laid  in  it,  and  the 
88th  P.salm  was  sung  over  their  lonely  resting-place. 

Meanwhile,    the    story    of   their    suffeiings    was 

sprea/ling   over   Europe.      Princes  and  statesmen, 

touched  by  their   melancholy  fate,   had  begun   to 

I  toke  an  interest  in  them,  and  were  exerting  them- 


'  Gcoi-Re  Lanyi,  Capllvitas  I'apistica—ax/ud  Hist.  Piot. 
Church  in  Hungary,  p.  213. 


se^lves  to  obtain  their  release."  Representatit)us 
were  made  in  their  behalf  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Vienna,  and  also  to  the  Government  of  Naples. 
These  appeals  were  met  with  explanations,  excuses, 
and  delays.  The  Hungarian  pastori  still  continued 
in  their  chains.  The  hopes  of  their  deliverance 
were  becoming  faint  when,  on  the  12tli  of  De- 
cember, the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  into  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  vice-admiral,  John  de  Stiien,  stepped 
on  shore,  and  waiting  on  the  crown-regent  with  the 
proof  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoners  in  his  hand, 
he  begged  their  release.  He  was  told  that  they 
would  be  set  at  liberty  in  three  days.  Overjoyed, 
the  vice-admiral  sent  to  the  galleys  to  announce  to 
the  captives  their  approaching  discharge,  and  then 
set  sail  for  Sicily,  whither  he  was  called  by  the 
war  with  France.  The  Dutch  fleet  being  gone, 
the  promise  of  the  crown-regent  was  forgotten. 
The  third  day  came  and  went,  and  the  prisoners 
were  still  sighing  in  their  fetters  ;  but  there  was 
One  who  heard  their  groans,  and  had  numbei'ed 
and  finished  the  days  of  tlieii'  captivity. 

Again  the  Dutch  ships  were  seen  in  the  offing. 
Ploughing  the  bay,  and  sweeping  past  Capri,  the 
fleet  held  on  its  course  till  it  cast  anchor  before  the 
citj%  and  lay  with  its  guns  looking  at  the  castle 
and  palace  of  St.  Elmo.  It  ^^'as  Admiral  de  Rnyter 
himself.  He  had  been  commanded  by  the  States- 
General  of  Holland  to  take  up  the  case  of  the  piii- 
soners.  De  Rnyter  sent  the  Dutch  ambassador  to 
tell  the  king  why  he  was  now  in  Neapolitan  waters. 
The  king  quickly  comprehended  the  admiral's 
message,  and  made  haste  to  renew  the  promise  that 
the  Hungarian  prisoners  should  be  given  up ;  and 
again  the  good  news  wa.s  published  in  the  galleys. 
But  liberty's  cup  was  to  be  dashed  from  the  lips 
of  the  poor  prisoners  yet  again.  The  urgency  of 
affairs  called  the  admiral  instantly  to  weigh  anchor 
and  set  sail,  and  with  the  retreating  forms  of  his 
ships  the  fetters  clasped  themselves  once  more 
round  the  limbs  of  the  captives.  But  De  Ruyter 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  met  by  orders  to 
delay  his  departure  from  Naples.  Putting  about 
helm  he  sailed  np  the  bay,  and  finding  how  matters 
stood  with  the  prisoners,  and  not  trouWing  him.self 
to  wait  a  second  time  on  the  Neapolitan  autliorities, 
lie  sent  his  officers  aboard  the  galhys,  with  iiistruc 
tions  to  set  free  the  prisoners;  and  the  pastors,  like 
men  who  walk  in  their  sleei),  arose  and  followed 
their  liberators.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1070. 
they  quitted  the  galleys,  singing  the  AM\,  the 
114th,  and  the  12.")th  Psalms. 


-  Frid.  Adolpli.  Tjauipo,  Hist.  Eccles.  Reform,  in  Hinigaria, 
SiC,  lib.  ii.,  anil.  1C7C. 
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"  Putting  tlieir  lives  in  their  liands,  there  were 
a  few  pastors  who  either  had  not  been  summoned 
to  Presburg,  or  who  had  not  gone  ;  and  in  lonely 
glens,  in  woods  and  mountains  -wild,  in  ruined 
eastles  and  morasses  inaccessible  except  to  the 
initiated,  tliese  men  resided  and  preached  the 
Gospel   to  the    ftiithful    who   were   scattered    over 


amid  the  tears  which  oppression  wrung  from  them, 
they  joLued  their  hands  and  looked  up  to  Him  who 
bottles  up  the  tears,  and  looked  forward  to  a  better 
land  beyond  the  grave."  ' 

DiU'ing  •  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Joseph  I., 
Charles  VI.,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Joseph  II.,  down 
to   1800,  the  Protestant  Church  of  Hungary  con- 


VIEW    OF    rKESIlVUG. 


the  land.  From  the  clai-k  cavern,  scantily  lighted, 
arose  the  psalm  of  praise  sung  to  those  wild 
melodies  which  to  this  day  thrill  the  heart  of  the 
worshipper.  From  lips  i)ale  and  trembling  with 
disease,  arising  from  a  life  spent  in  constant  fear 
and  danger,  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  were 
proclaimed  to  the  dying.  The  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered ;  fathei-s  hel<l  u]i  theii-  infants  to  be 
devoted  in  baptism  to  Him  for  whom  they  them- 
Belves  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives ;  and 


tinned  to  drag  out  a  struggling  existence.  Brief 
intervals  of  toleration  came  to  vary  her  long  and 
dark  night  of  persecution.  The  ceaseless  object  of 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  her  privileges 
continued  to  be  curtailed,  her  numbcre  to  decrease, 
and  her  spiritual  life  and  power  to  decay,  tUl  at 
last  the  name  of  Protestant  almost  perished  from 
the  land. 


'  Bist.  Prot.  Church  in  Hungary,  chap.  15,  p.  220. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

GREAT     PERIODS     OF     THE     TJIIRTY     YEARS'     WAR. 

Dying  Utterance  of  Clisirles  IX.  of  Sweden— Rearing  of  Gustavus  Adolphus— Pacification  of  Augsburg— "  Protestant 
Union"  and  "Catliolic  League:"  their  Objects— Tlurd  Phase  of  Protestantism  in  Germany— Beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War— Troubles  at  Prague— Insurrection-March  of  the  Bqjieniians  to  Vienna- TheLr  Retreat 
—Wai-— Numbers  of  the  Host— The  Leaders  on  Both  Sides— Oscillations  of  Victory— First  Period  of  the  War, 
from  1618  to  lUSO- Second  Period,  from  1G30  to  1G31— Third  Period,  from  1034  to  1C43. 


Standing  by  the  deathbed  of  Charles  IX.  of 
Sweden  (1611),  we  saw  tlie  monarch,  as  lie  nimi- 
natod  on  the  conflicts  which  he  but  too  truly 
divined  the  future  would  bring  with  it  to  Protes- 
tantism, stretch  out  his  hand,  and  laying  it  on  the 
golden  locks  of  liis  lioy,  who  was  watching  his 
fatlier's  last  moments,  utter  the  prophetic  words, 
"He  will  do  it."'  It  was  the  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  j'et  more  renowned 
Gurftavus  Adolphus,  of  whom  these  words  were 
spoken.  .  They  fitly  foreshadowed,  in  theii'  incisive 
tereeness,  and  vague  sublimity,  the  cai-eer  of  the 
future  hero.  We  are  arrived  at  one  of  the  most 
terrible  struggles  that  ever  desolated  the  world — the 
Thu-ty  Years'  War. 

In  the  education  of  the  young  Gu.stavus,  who,  as 
a  man,  was  to  play  so  con.spicuous  .a  part  in  the 
drama  about  to  open,  there  was  nothing  lacking 
which  could  give  him  hardiness  of  body,  bra\'ery 
of  spirit,  vigour  of  intellect,  and  largeness  of 
sold.  Though  his  cradle  wa.s  placed  in  a  palace, 
it  was  surrounded  with  little  of  the  splendour 
and  nothing  of  the  effeminacy  which  commonly 
attend  the  early  lot  of  those  who  are  royally 
born.  Tlie  father  was  struggluig  for  his  crown 
when  the  son  first  saw  the  light.  Around  him, 
from  the  first,  were  commotions  and  storms.  These 
could  admit  of  no  life  but  a  plain  and  frugal 
one,  \erging  it  may  be  on  roughness,  but  which 
brought  with  it  an  ample  recompense  for  the  incon- 
veniences it  im]iosed,  in  the  health,  the  buoyanev, 
and  the  cheerfulness  which  it  engendered.  He 
grew  hale  and  strong  in  tlu?  pure  cold  air  to  which 
he  was  continually  exposed.  "Amid  the  starry 
nights  and  dark  forests  of  his  fatherland,  he  nursed 
the  seiiousuess  which  was  a  part  of  his  nature."- 

'  See  ante,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ,33. 

-  Hallenbjrg,  i..  p.  22.  Histoni  ,„■  Gustavus  A>Joljihus, 
by  B.  Ch.apman,  M.A.;  p.  47;  Loud.,  1S.56. 


Meanwhile  the  mind  of  the  future  monarch  was 
developing  luider  influences  as  healthy  and  stin'ing 
as  those  by  wliich  his  body  wa.s  being  bi-acecL  His 
father  took  him  with  him  both  to  the  senate  and 
the  camp.  In  the  one  he  learned  to  think  as  the 
statesman,  in  the  other  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
soldier.  Yet  greater  care  was  taken  to  develop  and 
strengthen  liLs  higher  powers.  Masters  were  ap- 
pointed him  in  the  various  languages,  ancient  and 
modern ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  could  .speak 
Latin,  French,  Geniian,  aiid  Italian  with  fluency,  and 
understood  Spanish  and  English  tolerably,"  We  hear 
of  his  reading  Greek  with  ease,  but  this  is  more 
doubtful.  He  had  studied  Grotius.  This  was  a  range 
of  accomplishment  which  no  monarch  in  Northern 
Europe  of  his  time  could  boa.st.  Of  the  prudence 
and  success  with  .which,  when  lie  a.scended  the 
throne,  he  .set  about  correcting  the  abuses  and'cou- 
fiisions  of  half  a  century  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
and  the  'sigour  \\'ith  which  he  prosecuted  his  tiret 
wars,  we  are  not  here  called  to  speak.  Tlie  CiU"ecr 
of  (Justavus  Adolphus  comes  into  our  view  at  the 
point  where  it  first  specially  touches  Prote.staiitism. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  had  been  going  on  some 
years  before  he  appeared  on  that  bloody  stage,  and 
mingled  in  its  awful  strife. 

The  first  grand  settlement  between  the  Romamsts 
and  the  Protestants  was  the  Pacification  of  Augs- 
burg, in  1555.  This  Pacification  gathered  up  in 
one  great  edict  all  the  advantages  which  Protea- 
tautism  had  acquii-ed  during  its  previous  existence 
of  nearly  forty  years,  and  it  expressed  them  all  in 
one  single  word — Toleration.  The  same  word  which 
summed  up  the  gains  of  Protestantism  also  summed 
up  the  losses  of  the  empire  ;  for  the  empii-e  had 
liegun  by  pronouncing  its  ban  upon  Luther  and  his 
foUowei-s,  and  now  at  the  end  of  forty  yeai"s,  and 


^  Geijcr,  iii.,  p.  ; 
p.  45. 


-apud  Chapman,  Hist.  Crttst.  Adotfhi 
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after  all  the  great  wars  of  Chai-les  V.  uudertakeu 
against  the  Protestants,  tlie  empire  was  compelled 
to  say,  "  I  tolerate  you."  So  far  had  Protestantism 
moulded  the  law  of  Christendom,  reared  a  ban-ier 
around  itself,  and  set  limits  to  the  intoleraut  and 
despotic  forces  that  assailed  it  from  without.  But 
this  Toleration  was  neither  perfect  in  itself,  nor  was 
it  faithfully  observetL  It  was  liniitetl  to  Protes- 
tantism in  its  Lutheran  form,  for  CalvinLsts  were 
excluded  from  it,  and,  not  to  speak  of  the  many 
jK)ints  wliich  it  left  open  to  opposite  interpretations, 
and  which  were  contmually  giving  rise  to  quarrels, 
pcii^etual  infringements  were  taking  place  on  the 
rights  guaranteed  under  it.  The  Protestants  had 
long  complained  of  these  breaches  of  the  Pacification, 
but  could  obtain  no  redress  ;  and  in  the  view  of  the 
genei-al  policy  of  the  Popish  Powers,  which  was  to 
sweep  away  the  Pacification  of  Augsburg  altogether 
as  soon  as  they  were  strong  enough,  a  numlier  of 
Protestant  princes  joined  together  for  mutual  de- 
fence. On  the  -Ith  of  May,  1608,  was  formed  the 
"Protesttmt  Union."  At  the  head  of  this  Union 
was  Frederick  IV.,  the  Eh^ctor  of  the  Palatinate. 

The  answer  to  this  v/as  the  counter-institution,  in 
the  following  year,  of  the  "  Catholic  League."  It 
was  formed  on  July  10th,  1609,  and  its  chief  was 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Maximilian  w;i.s  a 
fanatical  ilisciple  of  the  Jesuits,  aud  in  the  Le.igue 
now  formed,  aud  the  terrible  war  to  whicli  it  led, 
we  see  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaiia  wa.s  joined  bj'  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria, 
and  the  Prince-bLshops  of  Wurzburg,  Ejitisbon, 
Augsbui-g,  Constance,  Strasburg,  Passau,  and  by 
several  aljbots.  The  leading  object  of  the  League 
was  the  restoration  of  the  Popish  fixith  over  Ger- 
many, and  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism.  This 
wa-s  to  Ik;  accomplished  by  force  of  anus.  Any 
moment  might  bring  the  outbi-eak  ;  and  Maximilian 
had  an  arm}'  of  Bavarians,  zealots  like  himself, 
waiting  the  summons,  which,  as  matters  then  stood, 
could  not  be  long  deferi-ed. 

We  l^ehold  Protestantism  entering  on  its  third 
grand  phase  in  Germany.  The  firet  was  the  IHn- 
mhwtioii.  From  the  open  Bible,  unlocked  by  the 
recovered  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  and  froni  the 
closets  ami  pulpits  of  gi-eat  theologians  and  scholai-s, 
came  forth  the  light,  and  the  darkness  which 
had  shro\ided  the  world  for  a  tliousand  yeai-s 
began  to  be  dispei'scd.  Tliis  was  the  beginning  of 
that  world-overtuniing  yet  world-restoring  move- 
ment. The  secon<l  phase  wa.s  that  of  C'atifM.tloii  and 
Martyrdom.  During  tliat  |x»riod  societies  and  States 
were  founding  themselves  upon  the  fundamental 
princii>le  of  Protestantism — namely,  submission  to 
the  Word  of  God — and  were  coverin"  Cliristenilom 


with  a  new  and  higher  life,  individual  and  national. 
Protestantism  opens  its  second  century  with  its 
third  grand  phase,  which  is  War.  The  Old  now 
begins  clearly  to  pei'ceive  tliat  the  New  can  establish 
itself  only  npon  its  ruins,  and  accordingly  it  girds 
on  the  sword  to  fight.  The  battle-field  is  all  Ger- 
many :  into  that  vast  arena  descend  men  of  all 
nations,  not  only  of  Em-ope,  but  even  from  parts 
of  Asia  :  the  length  of  the  day  of  battle  is  thirt}- 
yeai-s.  Some  have  j)i'eferred  this  as  an  indictment 
against  Protestantism  ;  see,  it  has  been  said,  what 
convulsions  it  has  brought  on.  It  is  trae  that  if 
Protestantism  had  never  existed  this  unjirecedented 
conflict  would  never  have  taken  place,  for  had  the 
Old  been  left  in  unchallenged  possession  it  would 
have  been  at  peace.  It  is  also  true  that  neither 
literature  nor  philosophy  ever  shook  the  world  with 
storms  like  these.  But  this  only  proves  that  con- 
science alone,  quickened  b}'  the  AVord  of  God,  was 
able  to  render  the  service  which  the  world  needed  ; 
for  the  Old  had  to  be  displaced  at  whatever  cost  of 
tumult  and  disturbance,  that  the  New,  wliieh  cannot 
be  shaken,  might  be  set  uj). 

Let  us  trace  the  first  risings  of  this  gi-eat  commo- 
tion. The  "  Catholic  League  "  having  been  formed, 
and  Maximilian  of  Ba^■aria  placed  at  the  head  of  it, 
the  Jesuits  began  to  intrigue  in  order  to  find  work 
for  the  army  which  the  duke  held  in  I'eadiness  to 
strike.  It  needed  but  a  spark  to  kindle  a  flame.  The 
spark  fell.  The  "  Majestilts-Brief,"  or  Pvoyal  Letter, 
granted  by  Budolph  II.,  and  which  was  the  charter 
of  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  began  to  be  enci'Dached 
upon.  The  privileges  which  that  charter  conceded  to 
the  Protestants,  of  not  only  retaining  the  old  churches 
but  of  btiilding  new  ones  where  they  were  needed, 
were  denied  to  those  who  lived  upon  the  Ecclesias- 
tical States.  The  Jesuits  openly  said  that  this 
edict  of  toleration  was  of  no  value,  seeing  the  king 
had  been  terrified  uiio  granting  it,  aud  tlutt  the 
time  was  near  when  it  would  be  swept  av.-ay 
altogether.  This  sort  of  talk  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness and  alarm  ;  alarm  vas  speedily  converted  into 
indignation  by  the  disposition  now  openly  evinced 
by  the  court  to  overiuin  the  Majestiits-Brief,  and 
confiscate  all  the  rights  of  the  Protestants.  Count 
Thuni,  Burgrave  of  Carlstein,  a  poi)u]ar  fimctionary, 
was  dismissed,  and  his  vacant  oflice  was  filled  by  two 
nobles  who  were  specially  obnoxious  to  tlic  Pro- 
testants, as  prominent  enemies  of  their  foith  and 
noted  pei-secutoi-s  of  their  brethren.  They  were 
accused  of  Iiunting  their  Protestant  tenantry  witlt 
dogs  to  mass,  of  forbidding  them  the  rights  of 
baptism,  of  nwiTiage,  and  of  burial,  and  so  com- 
pelling them  to  retvim  to  the  Roman  Clun-cli.  TIic 
arm  of  injustice  liegan  to  be  put  forth  against  the 
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Protestants  on  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  whose 
rights  were  more  loosely  deiined.  Their  chiu-ch  in 
the  town  of  Klostergrab  was  demolished ;  that  at 
Braunau  was  forcibly  shut  iij),  and  the  citizens  who 
had  opposed  these  violent  j)roceedings  were  thrown 
into  prison.  Count  Thurn,  who  had  been  elected 
by  his  fellow-Protestants  to  the  office  of  Defender 
of  the  Church's  civU  rights,  thought  himself  called 
upon  to  orgaiuse  measures  of  defence.  Deputies 
were  summoned  to  Prague  from  every  circle  of  the 
kingdom  for  deliberation.  They  petitioned  the 
emperor  to  set  free  those  whom  he  had  cast  into 
prison ;  but  the  imperial  reply,  so  far  fi'om  opening 
the  doors  of  the  gaol,  justified  the  demolition  of  the 
churches,  branded  the  opposers  of  that  act  as 
rebels,  and  dropped  some  significant  threats  against 
all  who  should  oppose  the  royal  will.  Bohemia  was 
in  a  flame.  The  deputies  armed  themselves,  and 
believing  that  this  harsh  policy  had  been  dictated 
by  the  two  new  members  of  the  vice-regal  Council 
of  Prague,  they  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and 
forcing  their  way  into  the  hall  whei-e  the  Council 
was  sitting,  they  laid  hold — as  we  have  already 
nan'ated — on  the  two  obnoxious  members,  Mar- 
tinitz  and  Slavata,  and,  "  according  to  a  good  old 
Bohemian  custom,"  as  one  of  the  deputies  termed 
it,  they  threw  them  out  at  the  window.  They 
sustained  no  harm  from  their  fall,  but  starting  to 
theii-  feet,  made  off  from  their  enemies.  This  was 
on  the   2.3rd  of   May,    1G18 :    the   Thirty  Years' 

^Yar  had  begun.  . __       ^. 

^:  ^  Thu-ty  directors  w?re  Sippointed  as  a  provisional 
government.  Taking  possession  of  aU  the  offices 
of  state  and  the  national  re^'enues,  the  du-ectoi-s 
summoned  Bohemia  to  arms.  Count  Thum  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  the  entire 
kingdom  joined  the  insurrection,  three  towns  ex- 
cepted— Budweis,  Krummau,  and  Pilsen — in  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Romanists. 
The  Emperor  Matthias  was  terrified  by  this  display 
of  union  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Bohemians. 
Innumerable  perils  at  that  hour  enwoned  his 
throne.  His  hereditary  States  of  Austria  were 
nearly  as  disaflected  as  Bohemia  itself — a  spark 
might  kindle  them  also  into  revolt:  the  Protestants 
were  numerous  even  in  them,  and,  united  by  a 
strong  bond  of  sympathy,  were  not  unlikely  to  make 
common  cause  with  their  brethren.  The  emperor, 
dreading  a  universal  conflagration,  which  might 
consume  his  dynasty,  made  haste  to  pacify  the 
Bohemian  insurgents  before  they  should  arrive 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  urge  their  demands 
for  redress  in  his  own  palace.  Negotiations  wei-e 
in  progress,  with  the  best  hopes  of  a  pacific  issue  ; 
but  just  at    that   moment  the   Emperor  Matthias 


died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  fanatical  and  stern 
Ferdinand  II. 

Thei-e  followed  with  stiirtling  rapidity  a  .succes- 
sion of  significant  events,  all  adverse  to  Bohemia 
and  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  These  occur- 
rences form  the  prologue,  as  it  were,  of  that  great 
drama  of  horrors  which  we  are  about  to  nar- 
rate. Some  of  them  ha^•e  ah-eady  come  before  us 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Protestantism  in 
Bohemia.  Fu-st  of  all  came  the  accession  of  Silesia 
and  Mora\'ia  to  the  insiu-rection ;  the  deposition  of 
Ferdinand  II.  a.s  King  of  Bohemia,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Frederick,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  in  his 
room.  This  was  followed  by  the  victorious  niaixjli 
of  Count  Thum  and  his  army  to  Vienna.  The 
appearance  of  the  Bohemian  army  luider  the  walls 
of  the  capital  raised  the  Protestant  nobles  in 
Vienna,  who,  while  the  Bohemian  balls  were 
falling  on  the  royal  palace,  forced  then-  way  into 
Ferdinand's  presence,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
make  jieace  with  Count  Thiu-n  by  guaranteeing 
toleration  to  the  Protestants  of  his  empii-e.  One 
of  the  Austrian  magnates  was  so  urgent  that  he 
seized  the  monarch  by  the  button,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Ferdinand,  wilt  thou  sign  it  ? "  But  Ferdinand 
was  immovable.  In  spite  of  the  extremity  in 
which  he  stood,  he  would  neither  flee  fi-om  his 
capital  nor  make  concessions  to  the  Protestants. 
Suddenly,  and  while  the  altercation  was  still  going 
on,  a  trumpet-blast  was  heard  in  the  court  of  the 
palace.  Five  hundred  cuirassiers  had  anived  at 
that  critical  moment,  under  General  Dampierre,  to 
defend  the  monarch.  ThLs  turned  the  tide.  Vienna 
was  preserved  to  the  Papacj^,  and  with  Vienna  the 
Austrian  dominions  and  the  imperial  throne.  There 
followed  the  retreat  of  the  Bohemian  host  from 
imder  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  the  election  of 
Ferdinand,  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  to  the  dignity 
of  emperor  ;  the  equipment  of  an  aimy  to  crush  the 
insurrection  in  Bohemia ;  and,  in  fine,  the  battle  of 
the  Weissenburg  under  the  walls  of  Prague,  which 
by  a  single  stroke  brought  the  "  winter  kingdom  " 
of  Frederick  to  an  end,  laid  the  pro%-inces  of 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia  at  the  feet  of 
Ferdinand,  and  enabled  liim  to  inaugurate  an  ii"on 
ei-a  of  persecution  by  setting  up  the  scjifibld  at 
Prague,  on  which  the  flower  of  the  country's  rant 
and  genius  and  ■\irtue  were  offered  up  in  the  holo- 
caust we  have  ah-eady  described.  Such  was  the 
series  of  minor  acts  which  led  up  to  the  gi-eater 
tragedies.  Though  sufficiently  serious  in  themselves, 
they  are  dwarfed  into  comparative  insignificance  by 
the  stupendous  horrors  that  tower  up  behind  them. 

Before  entering  on  details,  we  must  first  of  all 
sketch  the  wnci-al  features  of  this  terrible  affair. 
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It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  antagonism  be- 
t\veen  the  old  and  the  new  faiths — which  eveiy  day 
partook  more  of  passion  and  less  of  devotion,  and 
with  which  so  many  dynastic  and  national  interests 
had  come  to  be  bound  up — would,  in  the  issue, 
bi-ing  on  a  bloody  catastrophe.  That  catastrophe 
came  at  last ;  but  it  needed  the  space  of  a  genera- 
tion to  exliaust  its  vengeance  and  consummate  its 
woes.  The  war  was  prolonged  beyond  all  previous 
precedent,  maiidy  from  this  cause,  that  no  one  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  it  so  far  overtopped  the 
others  as  to  be  able  to  end  the  strife  by  stiiking  a 
great  and  decisive  blow.  The  conflict  dragged  slowly 
on  from  year  to  j'ear,  bearing  down  before  it  leaders, 
soldiers,  eitie.s,  and  provinces,  as  the  lava-flood, 
slowly  descendmg  the  mountain-side,  bm-ies  vine- 
yard and  pLue-fore.'it,  smiling  ^■illage  and  populous 
/   city,  imder  an  ocean  of  molten  rocks. 

The  armies  by  which  this  long-continued  and 
fearfully  destmctive  war  was  waged  were  not  of 
overwhelming  num  bet's,  according  to  our  modern 
ide;is.  The  host  on  either  side  rarely  exceeded 
40,000 ;  it  oftener  fell  below  than  rose  above 
this  number;  and  almost  all  the  gi-eat  battles  of 
the  war  were  fought  with  even  fewer  men.  It  was 
then  held  to  be  more  than  doubtful  whether  a 
genei-al  could  efficiently  command  a  gi-eater  army 
than  40,000,  or  coiUd  advantageously  emjiloy  a 
more  numero\is  host  on  one  theatre.  Once,  it  is 
true,  Wallenstein  assembled  round  his  standard 
nearly  100,000  ;  but  this  va.st  nndtitiide,  in  point 
of  .strategical  disposition  and  obedience  to  com- 
mand, hardly  deserved  the  name  of  an  armj-.  It  wa.s 
rather  a  congeries  of  fighting  and  marauding  bands, 
scattered  over  gieat  jiart  of  Germany — a  scourge  to 
the  unhappy  provinces,  and  a  ten-or  to  those  who 
bad  called  it  into  existence.  Even  when  the  army- 
roll  e.xliibitfd  100,000  names,  it  wa.s  difficult  to 
bring  into  action  the  half  of  that  number  of  fight- 
ing men,  the  absentees  were  always  so  numerous, 
from  sickness,  from  desertion,  from  the  necessity  of 
collecting  jn-ovisions,  and  from  the  gi-eed  of  plunder. 
The  Bohemian  ai-my  of  1620  was  speedily  reduced 
in  the  fiild  to  one-half  of  its  original  numbei-s  ;  the 
other  h;df  wa.s  famisJied,  frozen,  or  forced  to  desert 
by  lack  of  pay,  not  lesn  than  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  giildens  Ijeing  owing  to  it  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign.  No  military  chest  of  those  days — 
not  even  that  of  the  emperor,  and  much  less  that 
of  any  of  tlio  [uinces — was  rich  enough  to  pay  an 
army  of  40,000;  and  few  bankei-s  could  be  per- 
iiua<led  to  lend  to  monarchs  whose  onlinary  revenues 
were  so  disjirojwrtionate  to  their  enormous  war 
e.\i»enditure.  The  anny  was  left  to  feed  itself. 
When  one  province  was  eaten  uj),  the  army  changed 


to  another,  which  was  devoui-ed  in  its  tiuiL  The 
verdant  earth  was  changed  to  sackcloth.  Citizens 
and  peasants  fled  in  teiTor-stricken  crowds.  In  the 
van  of  the  army  rose  the  wail  of  despair  and 
anguish  :  in  its  rear,  famine  came  stalking  on  in 
a  pavilion  of  cloud  and  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke. 

The  masses  that  swarm  and  welter  in  the  abj-ss 
Gei-mauy  now  became  we  cannot  particularise.  But 
out  of  the  dust,  the  smoke,  and  the  flame  there 
emerge,  towering  above  the  othei-s,  a  few  gigantic 
forms,  which  let  us  name.  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  the 
fanta.stic  Brunswicker,  and  Bernhard  of  Weimar 
form  one  gi-oup.  Ai-rayed  against  these  are  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  and  the  generals  of  the  League 
— Tilly  and  Pappenheim,  leaders  of  the  imperial 
ho.st ;  the  stern,  inscrutable  Wallenstein,  Altringer, 
and  the  great  Frenchmen,  Conde  and  Tui'eune ; 
among  the  Swedes,  Horn,  Bauer,  Torstenson, 
Wrangel,  and  over  all,  lifting  himself  grandly 
above  the  others,  is  the  warrior-prince  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  What  a  prodigious  combination  of 
military  genius,  raised  in  each  case  to  its  highest 
degree  of  intensity,  by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion 
and  the  wish  to  cope  with  a  renowned  antagonist 
or  rival !  The  war  is  one  of  brilliant  battles,  of 
terrible  sieges,  but  of  quick  altei-nations  of  fortune, 
the  conqueror  of  to-day  becoming  often  the  van- 
quished of  to-morrow.  The  evolution  of  political 
residts,  however,  is  slow,  and  they  are  often  a.i 
quickly  lost  as  they  hat!  been  teSiously  and  labo- 
riously won. 

Tliis  great  war  divides  itself  into  three  gi-and 
periods,  the  first  being  from  1618  to  1630.  That 
was  the  epoch  of  the  imperial  victories.  Almost 
defeated  at  the  outset,  Ferdinand  II.  brought  back 
success  to  his  standards  by  the  aid  of  Wallenstein 
and  his  immense  hordes ;  and  in  projiortion  as  the 
imperial  host  triumphed,  Ferdinand's  claims  on  Ger- 
many rose  higher  and  higher :  his  object  being  to 
make  his  will  as  absolute  and  arbitrary  over  the 
whole  Fatherland  as  it  was  in  his  paternal  estates 
of  Austi-ia.  In  .short,  the  emperor  had  revived  the 
project  which  his  ancestor  Cliai-les  V.  had  so  nearly 
realised  in  his  war  with  the  princes  of  the  Schmal- 
kald  League — namely,  that  of  making  himself  the 
one  sole  nutster  of  Germany. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  jK-riod  we  find  that  the 
Popish  Power  has  spread  itself  like  a  mighty  flood 
over  the  whole  of  Germany  to  the  North  Sea. 
But  now,  with  the  commencement  of  the  secontl 
j)eriod — which  extends  from  16.'W  to  1634 — tha 
oiijwsing  tide  of  Protestantism  begins  to  set  in, 
and  continues  to  flow,  with  irresistible  force,  from 
north  to  south,  till  it  has  ovei-spread  two-thirds 
of   the    Fatherland.     Nor    does    the    death    of   its 
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great  champion  arrest  it.  Even  after  the  fall  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  the  Swedi-sh  warriors  continued 
for  somf  lime  to  win  victories,  and  still  farther 
to  extend  the  ten-itorial  area  of  Protestantism. 
The  third  and  closing  period  of  the  war  extends 
from  1634  to  1648,  and  dm-ing  this  time  \-ictory 
and  defeat  perpetually  oscillated  from  side  to  side, 
and  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another. 
Tlie  Swedes  came  down  in  a  mighty  wave,  which 
rolled  on  unchecked  till  it  reached  the  middle  of 
Germany,  the  good  fortune  which  attended  them 
receding  at  times,  and  then  again  returning.  The 
French,  greedy  of  booty,  spread  themselves  along 
the  Rhine,  hunger  and  jiestilence  travei-siug  in  their 
wake  the  wasted  land.  In  the  Swedish  army  one 
general  after  another  perished  in  battle,  yet  with 
singular  daring  and  obstinacy  the  army  kept  the 
field,  and  whether  victorious  or  vanquished  in  par- 
ticular battles,  always  insisted  on  the  former  claim 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  Protestants.  In 
opposition  to  the  Swedes,  and  quite  as  immovable, 
is  seen  the  Prince  of  the  League,  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  campaigns  which  he  now  fought 
are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  which  his  dynasty 


have  evei-  achieved  The  fanatical  Ferdinand  II. 
had  by  tliis  time  gone  to  his  grave;  the  soberer 
and  more  tolerant  Ferdinand  III.  had  succeeded, 
but  he  could  not  disengage  liimself  from  the  ter- 
rible struggle,  and  it  went  on  for  some  time  longer; 
but  at  last  peace  began  to  be  talked  about.  Nature 
itself  seemed  to  cry  for  a  cessation  of  the  awful  con- 
flict ;  cities,  towns,  and  ^■illages  were  in  flames ;  the 
land  was  empty  of  mea ;  the  high-roads  were  with- 
out passengers,  and  briars  and  weeds  were  covering 
the  once  richly  cultivated  fields.  Several  States  had 
now  withdrawn  from  the  conflict :  the  theatre  of 
war  was  being  gradually  nan-owed,  and  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  was  eventually  so  hedged  in  that  it 
was  compelled  to  come  to  terms.  The  countries 
which  had  Ijeen  the  seat  of  the  struggle  were  all 
but  utterly  ruined.  Germany  had  lost  thi-ee-fourths 
of  its  population.'  "  Over  the  brawling  of  pai-ties 
a  terrible  Destiny  moved  its  wings ;  it  lifts  up 
leaders  and  again  casts  them  down  into  the  bloody 
mii-e ;  the  greatest  human  power  is  helpless  in  its 
hand ;  at  last,  satisfied  with  murder  and  corpses,  it 
turns  its  face  slowly  from  the  land  that  is  become 
only  a  great  field  of  the  dead."- 
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Before  narrating  the  successive  stages  of  this  most 
extraordinary  war,  and  summing  up  its  gains  to 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  world,  let  us  briefly  sketch  its  more 
prominent  characteristics.  The  picture  is  not  like 
anything  with  wlrich  we  are  now  acquainted.  The 
battles  of  our  own  day  are  on  n  va.ster  scale,  and 
the  carnage  of  a  modern  field  is  far  gi-eater  than 
wiU5  that  of  the  battle-fields  of  200  yeai-s  ago  ;  but 
the  miseries  attending  a  c;\mixaign  now  are  much 
less,  and  the  destruction  inflicted  by  war  on  the 
country  which  becomes  its  seat  is  not  nearly  so 
terrible  sis  it  was  in  the  times  of  which  we  wi-it«. 
Altogetlier,  the  balance  of  humanity  is  in  favour 
of  war  as  carried  on  in  modern  times,  though  it 
is  still,  and  ever  must  be,  one  of  the  most  ter- 


rible  scourges  with  which   the   earth   is  liable  to 
be  visited. 

The  Thii-ty  Yeai-s'  War  was  not  so  much  German 
as  oicumenical.  Not  only  did  individual  foreign 
nationalities  respond  to  the  recruiting-drum,  as 
crows  flock  to  a  battle-field,  lured  thither  by  the 
efilu\ia  of  corpses,  but  all  the  peoples  of  Clu'istian 
Europe  were  drawn  into  its  all-embracing  vortex. 
From  the  west  and  from  the  east,  fi-om  the  north 


'  Frederick  SchiUer,  The  Thit-ty  Years'  War,  vol.  I, 
bk.  i. ;  Edin.,  1828.  Ludwig  Hiiusser,  The  Period  oftht 
Reformation,  vol.  ii.,  part  vii.,  chap.  31;  Loud.,  1878. 
B.  Chapman,  The  History  of  Gusiavus  Adolphus,  and  th§ 
Thirty  Years   War,  chap.  5  ;  Lond.,  1856. 

-  Von  Gustav  Frcytag,  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  grJjssM 
Eriegcs,  chap.  1,  p.  22;  Leipsic,  18G7. 
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and  from  the  south,  came  men  to  fight  on  the 
German  plains,  and  mingle  their  blood  with  the 
waters  of  the  Ehine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Elbe. 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  crossed  the  sea  and 
hastened  to  place  themselves  under  one  or  other 
of  the  opposing  standards.  Danes,  Swedes,  Finns, 
crowding  to  the  theatre  of  action,  and  mingling 
with  the  Netherlanders,  contended  with   them  in 


rapid,  and  he  passed  along  plundering  and  slaugh- 
tering without  much  distinction  of  friend  or  foe. 
There  came  a  mingling  of  Mohammedans  in  the 
corps  raised  in  the  provinces  which  abutted  on  the 
Turkish  frontier.  But  most  hated  of  all  were 
the  Croats,  because  they  were  of  all  others  the 
most  barbai'ous  and  the  most  cruel.  So  multiform 
was  the  host  that  now  covered  the  Fatherland  !    We 
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the  bloody  fray  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  liberties. 
The  Laplander,  hearing  amid  his  snows  the  bniit 
of  this  gi'eat  conflict,  yoked  his  reindeer,  and  hur- 
ried in  his  sledge  across  the  ice,  bringing  with  him 
furs  for  the  clothing  of  the  Swedish  troops.  The 
imperial  army  was  even  more  varied  in  respect  of 
nationality,  of  speech,  of  costume,  and  of  mannei-s. 
A  motley  host  of  Romish  Walloons,  of  Irish  adven- 
turei"s,  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  were  assembled 
under  the  bannere  of  the  League.  Almost  eveiy 
Slav  race  broke  into  the  land  in  this  day  of  con- 
ftision.  The  light  hoi-seman  of  the  Cossacks  was 
the  objc'it  (if  special  terror.  His  movcineiits  were 
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know  not  whei-e  in  history  another  such  assemblage 
of  ruffians,  plunderers,  and  murderers  is  to  be 
beheld  as  is  now  seen  settling  down  in  Germany. 
Had  the  slaughter  been  confined  to  the  battle-field, 
the  carnage  would  have  been  comparatively  trifling ; 
but  all  the  land  was  a  battle-field,  and  every  day 
of  the  thii-ty  years  was  a  day  of  battle,  for  not 
a  day  but  blood  was  shed.  The  times  of  the 
Goths  furnish  us  with  no  such  dark  pict\ire.  When 
these  nations  descended  from  the  North  to  over- 
throw the  Roman  Empire,  they  pressed  forward  and 
did  not  return  on  their  coui-se.  The  cities,  the 
cultivation,  and   tiie  men  who  were  tnunph'd  down 
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in  thcii-  march  rose  \ip  again  when  they  had  passed. 
But  the  dcstroj-ing  host  which  we  now  see  col- 
lecting fi-om  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  assembliag 
in  Germany,  does  not  depart  from  the  land  it  has 
invaded.  It  abides  for  the  space  of  a  generation. 
It  comes  to  make  the  land  a  tomb,  and  to  buiy 
Itself  in  the  same  vast  sepulchre  to  which  it  con- 
signed the  Germaas ;  for  only  the  merest  remmint 
of  that  multitudinous  host  ever  returned  home. 
It  drew  destiniction  upon  itself  in  the  destniction 
which  it  inflicted  upon  the  land. 

When  the  field-master  received  ordei-s  to  look 
out  for  new  camping-ground,  he  chose  a  spot  if 
jjossible  near  a  flowing  stream,  and  one  capable  of 
being  fortified.  His  firet  care  was  to  measure  oflf  a 
certain  space  in  the  centre  of  the  ground.  There 
was  pitched  the  general's  tent.  That  tent  rose  in 
the  midst  of  the  host,  distinguished  from  the  othei-s 
by  its  superior  size  and  gi-eater  gi-andeui-.  Over  it 
floated  the  imperial  standard,  and  there  the  general 
abode  as  in  the  heart  of  a  fortress.  Ai-oimd  this 
central  tent  was  an  open  space,  on  which  other  tent 
must  not  be  pitched,  and  wliich  was  walled  in  by 
spikes  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes  by  a 
more  substantial  rampart.  Immediately  outside 
the  space  approprLited  to  the  general  and  his  stafi" 
were  the  tents  of  the  officers.  They  were  made 
of  canvas,  and  conical  in  form.  Outside  these, 
limning  in  parallel  rows  or  streets,  were  the  huts 
of  the  common  soldiere.  They  were  composed  of 
boards  and  straw,  and  the  soldiers  were  huddled 
together  in  them,  two  and  four,  with  their  -wives, 
daughters,  boys,  and  dogs.  The  whole  formed  a 
gi-eat  square  or  circle,  regiment  lying  alongside 
regiment,  the  encampment  being  strongly  fortified ; 
and  out  beyond  its  defences  there  stretched  away  a 
wide  cleared  space,  to  admit  of  the  enemy  being 
espied  a  long  while  before  he  coiUd  make  his  near 
approach. 

In  foiTuer  times  it  had  been  customary  to  utilise 
the  baggage  wagons  in  fortifying  an  encampment. 
Tlie  wagons  were  ranged  all  round  the  tents, 
sometimes  in  double,  sometimes  in  treble  line ;  they 
were  fastened  the  one  to  the  other  by  ii-on  chains, 
fonning  a  rampart  not  easily  to  be  bi-eached  by  an 
enemy.  Such,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the 
fortifications  within  which  the  Hussites  were  wont 
to  encamp.  But  by  the  time  of  which  we  ■write 
thLs  method  of  defence  had  been  abandoned. 
Ai-mies  in  the  field  now  sought  to  protect  them- 
selves by  ditches,  walls,  and  other  field  fortifica- 
tions. At  the  outlets  or  jwrtals  of  the  camp  were 
posted  sentinels,  who  stood  gi-asping  in  the  one 
hand  the  musket,  its  butt-end  resting  on  the 
ground,   and   in   the  other    holding   the   buiTiing 


torch.  At  a  gi-cater  distance  were  troops  of  horse- 
men and  pickets  of  sharjvshootei-s,  to  detain  the 
enemy  should  he  appear,  and  give  time  to  those 
within  the  entrencliments  to  get  imder  arms. 

Tlie  camp  was  a  city.  It  was  a  reproduction  of 
the  ancient  Babel,  for  in  it  wei-e  to  be  heard  all  the 
tongues  of  Europe  and  some  of  those  of  Asia.  The 
German  language  pi-edominated,  but  it  wa.s  almost 
lost  within  the  encampment  by  adulteration  from 
so  many  foreign  som-ces,  and  especially  by  the 
ample  addition  of  oaths  and  teiTus  of  blasphemy. 
Into  the  encampment  were  gathered  all  the  j>ecu- 
liarities,  prejudices,  and  hates  of  the  various 
nationalities  of  Eiu'ope.  These  burned  all  the  more 
fiercely  by  reason  of  the  naiTOW  space  in  which 
they  were  cooped  up,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
maintain  the  peace  between  the  several  regiments, 
or  even  in  the  same  regiment,  and  prevent  the  out^ 
break  of  war  within  the  camp  itself.  Other  cities 
cannot  change  their  site,  they  are  tied  with  their 
wickedness  to  the  spot  on  which  they  stand ;  btit 
this  city  was  a  movable  plague,  it  flitted  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  throwing  a  sti-eam  of  moi-al 
poison  into  the  air.  Even  in  a  friendly  country 
the  camp  was  an  insufferable  nuisance.  Within  its 
walls  was,  of  com-se,  neither  seed-time  nor  harvest, 
and  tlie  provinces,  cities,  and  villages  around  had 
to  feed  it.  Hardly  had  the  gi'ound  been  selected, 
or  the  firat  tent  set  up,  when  orders  were  sent  out 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surroimding  countiy 
to  bring  wood,  sti-aw,  meat,  and  provender  to  the 
army.  On  all  the  roads  rolled  trains  of  wagons, 
laden  with  provisions,  for  the  camp.  Droves  of 
cattle  might  be  seen  moving  toward  the  same  point 
The  villages  for  mUes  around  speedily  vanislied 
from  sight,  the  thatch  was  torn  off  their  roofs,  and 
their  woodwork  carried  away  by  the  soldiers  for 
the  building  of  their  own  huts,  and  only  the 
crumbling  clay  walls  were  left,  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  first  tempest.  Their  fonner  inhabitxnts 
found  refuge  in  the  woods,  or  with  their  acquaint- 
ances in  some  remoter  village.  Besides  this  general 
sack  a  gi-eat  deal  of  private  plundering  and  stealing 
went  on  ;  soldier's  were  continually  prowling  about 
in  all  dii-ections,  and  sutlers  wei-e  constantly 
driving  to  and  from  the  camp  with  what  articles 
they  had  been  able  to  collect,  and  which  they 
meant  to  retail  to  the  soldiers.  While  the  men 
lounged  about  in  the  rows  and  avenues  of  the  en- 
campment, drinking,  gambling,  or  settling  points  of 
national  or  individual  honoiu-  -with  theii-  side-arms, 
the  women  cooked,  washed,  mended  clothes,  or 
quaiTelled  with  one  another,  theii-  \-ituperation  often 
hajipily  unintelligible  to  the  object  of  it,  becau.se 
uttered  in  a  tongue  the  other  did  not  underetand. 
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Every  morning  the  drum  beat,  and  an  accom- 
panying herald  called  the  soldiers  to  prayers. 
This  practice  was  observed  even  in  the  imperial 
camp.  On  Sunday  only  did  the  preacher  of  the 
regiment  conduct  public  worship,  the  soldiers  with 
their  families  being  assembled  before  him,  and 
seated  orderly  upon  the  ground.  They  were  for- 
bidden, during  the  time  of  Divme  service,  to  lie 
about  in  their  huts,  or  to  visit  the  tents  of  the 
sutlers ;  and  the  latter  were  not  to  sell  drink  or 
food  to  any  one  during  these  hom-s.  In  the  camp 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  prayers  were  read  twice  a 
day.  The  military  discipline  enfoi-ced  by  that  great 
leader  was  much  more  strict,  and  the  moral  de- 
corum of  his  army  far  higher,  as  the  comparatively 
untouched  aspect  of  the  fields  and  villages  around 
bore  witness. 

In  the  open  space  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
camp,  near  the  guard-house,  stood  the  gambling- 
tables,  the  ground  around  being  strewed  over  with 
mantles,  for  the  convenience  of  the  players.  In- 
stead of  the  slow  shuffling  of  the  cards,  the  speedier 
throw  of  the  dice  was  often  had  recourse  to,  to 
decide  the  stakes ;  and  when  the  dice  were  for- 
bidden, the  players  hid  themselves  behind  hedges 
and  there  pursued  theii-  game,  staking  their  food, 
their  weapons,  their  horses,  and  their  booty,  when 
booty  they  happened  to  possess.  Behind  the  tent 
of  the  upper  officer,  separated  by  a  broad  street, 
stood  the  stalls  and  huts  of  the  sutlers,  butchers, 
and  master  of  the  cook-shops  ;  the  price  of  all  foods 
and  drmks  being  fixed  by  a  certain  officer.  The 
luxury  and  pi'ofusion  that  prevailed  in  the  officers' 
tents,  where  the  most  expensive  wines  were  drunk, 
and  only  viands  prepared  by  a  Fi-ench  cook  were 
eaten,  offered  an  indifferent  example  of  economy 
and  carefulness  to  the  common  soldier.  The  mili- 
taiy  signals  of  the  camp  were  the  beat  of  a  large 
drum  for  the  foot-soldiers,  and  the  peal  of  a 
trumpet  for  the  cavalry.  When  any  important 
operation  was  to  be  undertaken  on  the  morrow,  a 
herald,  attired  in  a  bright  silk  robe,  embroidered 
before  and  behind  with  the  arms  of  his  prince,  rode 
through  the  host  on  the  previous  evening,  attended 
by  the  trumpeter,  and  announced  the  order  for  the 
coming  day.  This  was  fatal  to  discipline,  inas- 
much as  it  gave  warning  to  the  lounger  and  the 
plunderer  to  set  out  during  the  night  in  search 
of  booty. 

The  camp  oscillated  between  overflowing  abun- 
dance anrl  stark  famine.  Wlien  the  army  had  won 
a  battle,  and  victory  gave  them  the  plunder  of  a 
city  as  the  recompense  of  their  bravery,  there  came 
a  good  time  to  the  soldiei-s.  Food  and  drink  were 
then  plentiful,  and  of  courae  cheap.     In  the   la-st 


year  of  the  war  a  cow  might  be  bought  in  the 
Bavarian  host  for  almost  literally  the  smallest  coin. 
Then,  too,  came  good  times  to  the  merchants  in  the 
camp,  for  then  they  coiUd  command  any  amount  of 
sale,  and  obtain  any  price  for  theii'  wares.  The 
soldiei's  tricked  themselves  out  with  expensive 
feathers,  scarlet  hose,  with  gold  lacings,  and  rich 
sables,  and  they  purchased  showy  dresses  and  mules 
for  the  females  of  their  establishments.  Grooms 
rode  out  dressed  from  head  to  heel  in  velvet.  The 
Croats  in  the  winter  of  1G30-31  were  so  amply 
supplied  with  the  precious  metals  that  not  only 
were  their  girdles  filled  and  distended  ^\•ith  the 
number  of  their  gold  coins,  Init  they  wore  golden 
plates  as  breast-plates.  Paul  Stockman,  Pastor  of 
Liitzen,  a  small  town  m  Saxony,  relates  that  before 
the  battle  of  Liitzen  one  soldier  rode  a  hoi-se 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  stars,  and  another  had 
his  steed  ornamented  with  300  silver  moons.'  The 
camp-women,  and  sometimes  the  horsemen,  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  altar-cloths,  mass-robes,  and 
priests'  coats.  The  topers  pledged  one  another  in 
the  most  expensive  wines,  which  they  drank  out  of 
the  ;iltar-cups ;  and  from  their  stolen  gold  they 
f^ibricated  long  chains,  from  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wrench  off  a  link  when  they  had  a 
reckoning  to  discharge  or  a  debt  to  pay. 

The  longer  the  war  continued,  the  less  frequent  and 
less  joyous  became  these  halcyon  da3's.  Want  then 
began  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  camp  than  super- 
fluity. "  The  spoiling  of  the  provinces  avenged 
itself  frightfully  on  the  spoilers  themselves.  The 
pale  spectre  of  hunger,  the  forenmner  of  plague, 
crept  through  the  lanes  of  the  camp,  and  raised  its 
bony  hand  befoi-e  the  door  of  every  straw  hut. 
Then  the  supplies  from  the  neighbourhood  stopped; 
neither  fatted  ox  nor  laden  cart  was  now  seen 
moving  towards  the  camp.  The  price  of  li\ing  be- 
came at  these  times  exorbitant ;  for  examjjle,  in 
1  (UO  a  loaf  of  bread  could  not  be  purchased  by  the 
Swedish  army  in  the  neighboinhood  of  Gotha  for  a 
less  sum  than  a  ducat.  The  sojourn  in  the  camp 
became,  even  for  the  most  inured  soldier,  unen- 
dui'able.  Everywhere  were  hollow-eyed  parchment 
faces  ;  in  every  row  of  huts  were  sick  and  dying ; 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  was  infected  by  the 
putrid  bodies  of  dead  horses  and  mules ;  all  around 
was  a  desert  of  untilled  fields,  and  blackened  ruins 
of  villages,  and  the  camp  itself  Itecame  a  dismal  city 
of  the  dead.  The  accompaniments  of  the  host,  the 
women  and  children  namely,  speedily  vanished  in 
the  burial-trenches ;  only  the  most  wretched  dogs 


'  Gustav.  Freytag,    Jahrlmndert    ilcm    grossen    KHeijes, 
chap.  2,  p.  72. 
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kept  themselves  alive  on  the  most  disgusting  food  ; 
the  others  were  killed  and  eaten.'  At  such  a  time 
the  anny  melted  quickly  away,  and  no  skill  of  the 
ablest  leader  could  avert  its  ruiu."- 

Thero  arose  a  mingled  and  luxuriant  crop  of 
Norse,  German,  and  Roman  supei-stitions  in  the 
camp.  The  soldiers  had  imboimdcd  faith  in  charms 
and  incimtatious,  and  sought  by  their  use  to  render 
their  weapons  powerfid  and  themselves  invulnerable. 
They  had  pr.ayei-s  and  forms  of  words  by  which 
they  lioped  to  obtain  the  mastery  in  the  fight,  and 
they  wore  amulets  to  protect  them  from  the  deadly 
bullet  and  the  fatal  thrust  of  dagger.  The  camp 
was  visited  by  gipsies  and  soothsayers,  who  sold 
secret  talismans  to  the  soldiers  as  infallible  protec- 
tions in  the  hour  of  danger.  Blessings,  conjurations, 
witchcrafts,  in  all  theii-  vai-ious  forms  abounded  in 
the  imperial  army  as  much  as  did  guns  and  swords 


and  pikes.  The  soldiers  fell  all  the  same  in  the 
deadly  breach,  in  the  shock  of  battle,  and  in  the 
day  of  pale  famine.  The  morals  of  the  camp  were 
without  .shame,  speaking  geuenilly.  Almost  every 
virtue  peiished  but  that  of  soldierly  honour  and 
fidelity  to  one's  flag,  so  long  as  one  served  under  it; 
for  the  mercenary  often  changed  his  master,  and 
with  him  the  cause  for  which  he  fought.  Tlie  mood 
of  mind  prevalent  in  the  camp  is  well  hit  otf  by 
SchUler's  Norseman's  song — "  A  sharp  sword  Ls  my 
field,  phmder  is  my  plough,  the  earth  is  my  bed,  the 
sky  is  my  coveiing,  my  cloak  is  my  hou.se,  and  wine 
Ls  my  eternal  life."  Duek  were  of  daily  occuirence, 
and  when  at  last  they  were  foi-bidden,  the  soldiers 
sought  secret  places  beyond  the  Unas,  where  they 
settled  their  quan-els.  Gustavus  Adolphns  punished 
duelling  with  death,  even  in  the  case  of  his  highest 
officers,  but  no  law  could  suppress  the  j)ractice. 
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THE   MARCH   AND   ITS   DEVASTATION.'?. 

Germany  before  the  War— Its  Husbandry— Its  Villages— Its  Cities— Dress,  &c.,  of  the  Citijicns— Schools— Its  Protes- 
tantism—Memories of  the  Past— Foreign  Soldiers  Enter  Thuringia— Their  Oppressions  of  the  Peasants — Exactions 
—Portents — Demoralisation  of  Society— Villagers  Driven  into  Hiding-places— Cruelties  on  Protestant  Pastors — 
Michel  Ludwig— George  Faber— John  Otto— Andrew  Pochmann— The  Pastor  of  Stelzen. 


To  know  the  desolation  to  which  Germany  was  re- 
duced by  the  long  war,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
pictui-e  of  what  it  was  before  it  became  the  theatre 
of  that  unspeakable  tragedy.  In  1618,  the  open- 
ing year  of  a  dismal  era,  Germany  was  accounted 
a  rich  country.  Under  the  influence  of  a  long 
peace  its  towns  had  enlarged  in  .size,  its  villages  had 
increased  in  number,  and  its  smiling  fields  testified 
to  the  excellence  of  its  husbandry.  The  early  dew 
of  the  Reformation  was  not  yet  exhaled.  The  sweet 
breath  of  that  morning  gave  it  a  healthy  moral 
vigour,  cjuiokened  its  art  and  industry,  and  filled 
the  land  \\'ith  all  good  things.  Wealth  abounded 
in  the  cities,  and  even  the  coimtiy  people  lived  in 
circumstances  of  comfort  and  ease. 

In  Thuringia  and  Franconia  the  villages  were 
numerals.  They  were  not  left  open  and  without 
defence.  Some  of  them  were  surroimded  with  a 
broad  trench  or  ditch ;  others  were  defended  with 


'  From  the  parish  registers  of  Seebergen,  near  Gotha — 
apitd  Gustav.  Freytag. 
-■  Gustav.  Froytag,  pp.  72,  73. 


stone  walls,  in  which  were  openings  or  gateways 
opposite  all  the  principal  streets,  with  heavy  doora 
to  shut  them  in  at  night.  Nor  was  the  elmrchyard 
left  unprotected ;  walls  enclosed  the  resting-places 
of  the  dead  ;  and  these,  oftener  than  once,  foiined 
the  last  refuge  of  the  living.  As  a  further  se- 
cui'it}'  against  surprise  or  molestation,  ^"illage  and 
meadow  were  patrolled  night  and  day  by  watchmen. 
The  houses  were  built  of  wood  or  clay ;  they  stood 
close  to  each  other,  ranged  in  naiTow  streets,  and 
though  their  exterioi-s  were  mean,  witliin  they  were 
not  deficient  in  fiu-nishings  and  comfort. 

The  fruit-trees  stood  round  the  village,  perfuming 
the  air  with  their  spring  l)lossoms,  and  delighting 
the  eye  with  then-  autumn  fniits.  At  the  tillage 
gates,  or  under  the  boughs  of  one  of  its  embower- 
ing trees,  a  fountain  would  gush  out,  and  pour  its 
crystal  watei-s  into  a  stone  trough.  Here  weary 
traveller  might  halt,  and  here  ox  or  hoi-se,  toiling 
xmder  the  load,  might  drink.  The  quiet  court- 
yards were  filled  with  domestic  fowls  ;  .squadrons  of 
white  gee.se  sallied  across  the  stubble-fields,  or,  like 
fleet  at  anchor,  basked  in  the  sun  :  teams  of  hoi-ses 
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■were  ranged  iii  the  stalls,  ana  among  them  might  be 
some  great  hard-boned  descendant  of  the  old  charger. 
But  the  special  pride  of  the  husbandman  were  the 
flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen  that  roamed  in  the  meadow, 
or  grazed  on  the  hill-side.  Besides  the  ordinary 
cereals,  crojjs  of  flax  and  hops  covered  his  fields. 
It  is  beUeved  that  the  cultivation  of  Germany  in 
1618  was  not  inferior  to  its  cidtivation  in  1818. 

The  cities  were  strongly  fortified :  theii-  walls 
were  not  unfrequently  double,  flanked  by  towers, 
and  defended  by  broad  and  deep  moats.  It  was 
observed  that  stone  walls  cnimbled  under  the  stroke 
of  cannon-balls,  and  this  led  to  the  adoj)tion  of  ex- 
ternal defences,  formed  of  earthen  mounds,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Antwerp  citadel.  Colleges,  gymnasia, 
and  piinting-presses  flourished  in  the  towns,  as  did 
trade  and  commerce.  The  great  road  passing  by 
Nuremberg,  that  ancient  entrepot  of  the  commerce 
of  the  West,  difl"used  over  Germany  the  merchandise 
which  still  continued  to  fldSv,  in  jKU-t  at  lea.st,  in  its 
old  channel.  The  Sunday  was  not  honoiu'ed  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  within  their  gates.  When 
Divine  service  was  over,  the  citizens  were  wont  to 
assemble  on  the  exchange,  where  amusement  or 
business  would  profane  the  sacred  hours.  They 
were  much  given  to  feasting :  then-  attii-e  was 
richer  than  at  the  present  day  :  the  burghers  wore 
velvets,  silks,  and  laces,  and  adorned  themselves 
with  feathere,  gold  and  silver  clasps,  and  flnelj' 
mounted  side-arms.  The  ta,ble  of  the  citizen 
was  regulated  by  a  sumptuary  law :  the  rich  were 
not  to  exceed  the  number  of  coiu-ses  prescribed 
to  them  ;  jmd  the  ordinary  citizen  was  not  to  dine 
in  plainer  style  than  wa.s  appointed  his  rank. 
Dancing  parties  were  forbidden  after  sunset.  Thost^ 
who  went  out  at  night  had  to  cari-y  lanterns  or 
torches :  tiltimately  torches  were  interdicted,  and  a 
metal  basket  fixed  at  the  street-comers,  filled  with 
blazing  tar-wood,  would  dispel  the  darkness. 

Since  the  Reformation,  a  school  had  existed  in 
ever}-  town  and  ^^]Iage  in  whicji  there  was  a  chinvli. 
In  tlie  decline  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  the 
incumbent  discharged,  in  many  cases,  the  duties  of 
Ixjtli  pastor  and  schoolnia.ster.  He  instnicted  the 
youth  on  the  week-days,  and  preached  to  then- 
parents  on  the  Sundaj'.  Sometimes  there  was  also 
a  schoolmistress.  A  small  fee  was  exacted  from 
the  scholars.  The  capacity  of  reading  and  writing 
was  pretty  generally  difi\ised  iimongst  the  people. 
'  ''chisnis,  psalters,  and  Bibles  were  common  in 
houses  of  the  Protestants.  The  hjTnns  of  Luther 
were  sung  in  their  sanctuaries  and  dwellings,  and 
might  often  be  heard  resounding  from  garden  and 
rural  lane.  The  existing  generation  of  Geimans 
were  the  gi"andchildrcn  of  the  men  who  had  been 


the  contemporaries  of  Luther.  Ttey  loved  to  recall 
the  wonders  of  the  olden  time,  when  more  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Wittemberg  than  upon  Rome,  and 
the  Reformer  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  world's 
gaze  than  either  the  emperor  or  the  Pope.  As  they 
sat  under  the  shade  of  their  linden-trees,  the  father 
would  tell  the  son  how  Tetzel  came  with  his  great 
red  cross  ;  how  a  monk  left  his  cell  to  cry  aloud  that 
"  God  only  can  forgive  sin,"  and  how  the  pardon- 
monger  fled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  how  the 
Pope  next  took  up  the  quaiTel,  and  laimched  his 
bull,  which  Luther  bimied ;  how  the  emperor  mi- 
sheathed  his  gi-eat  sword,  but  instead  of  extinguish- 
ing, only  spread  the  conflagi-ation  wider.  He  would 
speak  of  the  gi-eat  day  of  Woiins,  of  the  ever- 
memorable  victory  at  Spii-es  ;  and  how  the  princes 
and  knights  of  old  were  wont  to  lide  to  the  Diet, 
or  march  to  battle,  singing  Luther's  hj-mns,  and 
ha\ing  verees  of  Holy  Scripture  blazoned  on  then- 
baimers.  He  would  tell  how  in  those  days  the 
tents  of  Protestantism  spread  themselves  out  till 
thej'  filled  the  laud,  and  how  the  hosts  of  Rome  re- 
treated and  pitched  theii-  encampment  afar  ofi".  But 
when  he  compared  the  present  with  the  past,  he 
would  heave  a  sigh.  "Alas!"  we  hear  the  aged 
narrator  say,  "the  glory  is  departed."  The  fii-e  is 
now  cold  on  the  national  hearth ;  no  longer  do 
eloquent  doctors  and  cliivalrous  princes  arise  to  do 
battle  for  the  Protestantism  of  the  Fatherland. 
Alas !  the  roll  of  victories  is  closed,  and  the  terri- 
tory over  which  the  Reformation  stretched  its 
sceptre  gi-ows  nan-ower  every  j'ear.  Deep  shadows 
gather  on  the  horizon,  and  through  its  darkness 
may  be  seen  the  shapes  of  mustering  hosts,  while 
dreadful  soimds  as  of  battle  strike  ujjon  the  ear. 
It  is  a  night  of  storms  that  is  descending  on  the 
giandchildren  of  the  Reformers. 

At  last  came  the  gathering  of  foreign  troops, 
and  their  converging  mai'ch  on  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. Startling  forms  began  to  show  themselves 
on  the  fiontiers  of  Thuringia,  and  its  vast  ex])nnsc 
of  glade  and  forest,  of  tillage  and  to^Mi,  became  the 
NLcnc  of  oft-repeated  alarms  and  of  frightful  .suf- 
ferings. Foreign  soldiers,  with  the  .savage  looks  of 
battle,  and  raiment  besmeared  witli  blood,  marched 
into  its  villages,  and  entering  its  thresholds,  took 
j)ossession  of  house  and  bed,  and  tenifj'ing  the 
owner  and  family,  j)eremptorily  demanded  pro- 
visions and  contributions.  Not  content  vnth  what 
was  supplied  them  for  their  present  necessities, 
tliey  destroyed  and  plundered  whatever  then-  eyes 
lighted  upon.  After  1626,  these  scenes  continued 
year  by  year,  growing  only  the  woi-se  each  succes- 
sive year.  Band  followed  band,  and  more  than 
one  anny  seated  itself  in  the  villages  of  Thm-ingia 
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for  the  winter.  The  demands  of  the  soldiery  were 
endle.ss,  and  compliance  was  enforced  by  blows  and 
cruel  tonuiings.  The  peasant  most  probably  had 
hidden  his  treasures  in  the  earth  on  the  approach 
of  the  host ;  but  he  saw  with  terror  the  foreign 
man-at-arms  exercising  a  power,  which  to  him 
seemed  magical,  of  dLscovering  the  place  where 
his  hoards  were  concealed.  If  it  happened 
that  the  soldier  was  baffled  in  the  search,  the 
fate  of  the  poor  maji  was  even  worse,  for  then 
he  himself  was  seized,  and  by  torments  wliich   it 


reached  their  maximum.  The  stricter  discipline 
maintained  by  that  great  leader  had  its  efl'ect  not 
only  in  emboldening  the  peasants,  and  giving  them 
some  little  sense  of  security  in  these  awful  times, 
Init  also  in  restraining  the  other  military  coqjs,  and 
rendering  theii'  licence  less  capricious  and  reckless 
than  it  othei'wise  would  have  been.  Thei-e  was 
some  system  in  the  levying  of  sujjplies  and  the 
recruiting  of  soldiere  duiing  the  life  of  Gusta%-us ; 
but  after  the  fall  of  the  Swedish  king  these  bonds 
were  relaxed,  and  the  greatest  sufi'erings  of  the  jia-st 


would  be  painful  to  describe,  was  compelled  to 
discover  where  his  money  and  goods  lay  buried. 
On  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  his  daughters  we  shall 
be  silent.  The  gi-eatest  imaginable  hoiTors  were  so 
customary  that  their  non-perpetration  was  a  matter 
of  surprise.  Of  all  was  the  unhapjiy  husbandman 
plundered.  Hi.s  liondman  was  carried  off  to  serve 
in  the  war;  his  team  was  unyoked  from  the  plough 
to  drag  the  baggage  or  the  cannon  ;  his  flocks  and 
hei-ds  were  driven  off  from  the  meadow  to  be 
slaughtered  and  eaten  by  the  army ;  and  tlie  man 
who  had  risen  in  affluence  in  the  morning,  was 
stri]iped  of  all  and  left  peiniiless  before  night. 

It   was   not   till    after    the   death   of   Gustavus 
Adolphus  that  the  suifei-ings  of  the  country  people 


ajipeared  tolerable  in  comjiarison  with  the  evils 
that  now  afflicted  the  Germ;ins.  In  addition  to 
theii'  other  endurances,  they  were  opjiressed  by 
superstitious  terroi-s  and  forebodings.  Their  minds, 
full  of  superstition,  became  the  pi"ey  of  credulous 
fancies.  They  inteqireted  everything,  if  removed 
in  the  lea.st  from  the  ordinary  coui-se,  into  a  jwi-tent 
of  calamity.  Tliey  saw  terrible  sights  in  the  sky, 
they  heard  strange  and  menacing  voices  speaking 
out  of  heaven  and  spectres  gliding  past  on  the  earth. 
In  the  Dukedom  of  Hiklburgliansen,  white  crosses 
lighted  up  the  fimianient  when  the  enemy  ajv 
proached.  Wlien  the  soldiers  entered  tlie  office  of 
the  to^\•n  clerk,  they  were  met  by  a  spirit  clothed 
in    white,    who    waved    them    back.      After   their 
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departure,  there  was  heard  during  eight  days,  in 
the  choii-  of  the  bm-ned  chui-ch,  a  loud  snorting  and 
sighing.      At    Gumpershausen   was   a   girl    whose 
visions  and  revelations  spread  excitement  over  the 
■whole  district.       She  had  been  visited,  she  said,  by 
a  little  angel,  who 
appealed  tii'st  in  a 
red  and  then  in   a 
blue    mantle,    and 
who,  sitting  in  her 
sight  upon  the  bed, 
cried,   "  Woe  !"  to 
the       inhabitants, 
and       admonished 
them  against  bla.s- 
phemyand  cursing, 
and     foretold     the 
most  frightful  shed- 
ding   of    blood     if 
they  did  not  lea\  e 
off    theii"    wicked- 
ness.'    After    the 
terror     came     de- 
fiance and  despair. 
An  utter  demorali- 
sation    of    society 
followed.       Wives 
deserted  their  hus- 
bands, and  children 
their  pai-ents.    The 
army    passed     on, 
but  the   vices  and 
dise:ises  wTiich  thev 
had  brought   with 
them  continued  to 
linger  in    the   de- 
vastated and  half- 
peopled        villages 
behind  them.     To 
other  vices,  dnmk- 
emiess  was  added. 
Excess   in    ardent 
fipirits      had      de- 
formed the  German 
pea.santry  since  the 
period     of     the 
Pea-sant-war,     and 
now  it  became  a  prevalent  habit,  and  regard  for  the 
riglits  and  jn-operty  of  one's  neighbour  .soon  ceased. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  village  aided  village, 
and  mutually  lightened  each  other's  calainities  so 
far  a-s  was   in   their  power.     Wlien  a  village  was 
robbed  of  iU  cattle,  and  sold  to  the  adjoining  one 
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by  the  marauding  host,  that  other  village  returned 
the  oxen  to  then-  original  o-i\ners  on  repayment 
of  the  price  which  they  had  paid  to  the  soldiers. 
?^ven  in  Franconia  these  mutual  services  were  fre- 
quently exchanged  between  Popish  and  Protes- 
tant commxuiities. 
But  gradually, 
-:  -a,  theii-       oppression 

and  theii-  demorali- 
sation     advancing 
step,  by    .step,   the 
country         people 
began  to  steal  and 
plunder     like    the 
soldiers.        Armed 
bauds  woidd  cross 
the   boundaiies   of 
their        commune, 
and  caiTy  off  from 
then-      neighliours 
whatsoever      they 
coveted.     Brigand- 
age was  now  added 
to  robl>ery.     They 
lurked  in  the  woods 
and  the   mountain 
jiasses,     lying     in 
wait  for  the  strag- 
glers of  the  army, 
and    often   took    a 
red  le^ enge.    How 
sad     the     change  I 
The  woodman,  who 
had  once  on  a  time 
awakened    all   the 
echoes  of  the  forest 
glatles     with      his 
artless  songs,  now 
ten-ified  them  with 
the   sluieks  of  his 
victim.    A  burning 
hatred     ju'ose    be- 
tween the  soldiers 
and  the  peasjintiy, 
wliioh     la.sted    till 
the    very    end    of 
the  war,    and    the 
fi-iglitful  traces  of  which  long  s\irvived  the  conflict. 
So  long  as  their  money  la.sted,  the  villagers  bought 
themselves  off  from  the  obligation  of  having  the  .sol- 
diers billeted  upon  them  ;  but  when  their  money  wa.i 
s|)ent  they  were  without  defence.    Watchmen  were 
stationed  on  the  steeples  and  high   ]ilaces  in   the 
neigh boiirhoofl,    who   giive    warning    the    moment 
they  descried   on  the  fai--off  horizon   the  np]iri.:!ch 
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of  the  host.  The  vUhigers  would  then  bring  out 
then-  fiuTiitiu'e  and  valuables,  and  convey  them  to 
hiding-places  selected  weeks  before,  and  themselves 
live  the  wliile  in  these  places  a  most  miserable  life. 
They  dived  into  the  darkest  p:u-ts  of  the  forests ; 
they  bun-owed  in  the  bleakest  moors ;  they  Im-ked 
in  old  clay  pits  and  in  masses  of  fallen  masom-y ; 
and  to  this  day  the  people  of  those  parts  show  with 
muck  interest  the  retreats  where  theii-  wretched 
forefathei's  sought  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the 
soldierr.  The  peasant  always  came  back  to  his 
village — too  commonly  to  Und  it  only  a  i-uin ;  but 
his  attachment  to  the  spot  set  him  eagerly  to  work 
to  rebuild  his  overturned  habitation,  and  sow  the 
little  seed  he  had  saved  in  the  down-trodden  soil. 
He  had  been  robbed  of  his  horse,  it  may  be,  but  he 
would  harness  himself  to  the  plough,  and  obeying 
the  force  of  habit,  would  continue  the  processes  of 
tilling  and  sowing,  though  he  had  but  small  hopes 
of  reaping.  The  little  left  him  he  was  CiU'eful  to 
conceal,  and  strove  to  look  even  jworer  than  he 
was.  He  taught  himself  to  live  amid  dii-t  and 
squalor  and  apparent  poverty,  and  he  even  extin- 
guished the  fire  on  his  hearth,  lest  its  light,  shining 
through  the  casement,  should  attract  to  his  dwelling 
any  straggler  who  might  be  on  the  outlook  for  a 
comfortable  lodging  for  the  night.  "  His  scanty  food 
he  conceided  in  places  from  which  even  the  iiithless 
enemy  tm-ned  away  in  hoiTor,  such  as  gi'aves, 
coflins,  and  amongst  skulls."' 

The  clergj'  were  the  chief  consolei's  of  the  people 
in  these  miserable  scenes,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
chief  suSerei's  in  them.  The  first  bi-unt  of  the 
imperial  troops  fell  on  the  village  pastor:  hLs 
church  was  first  spoiled,  then  bui-ned  do^Ti,  and  his 
flock  scattered.  He  would  then  assemble  his  congi-e- 
gation,  or  such  as  remained  of  them,  for  worship  in  a 
gi-anary  or  similar  place,  or  on  the  open  common, 
or  in  a  wood.  Not  imfrequently  were  himself  and 
his  family  singled  out  by  the  imperial  soldiei-s  a.s 
the  Kj)ecial  objects  of  nideness  and  violence.  His 
house  was  commonly  the  first  to  be  robbed,  his 
fanidy  the  fii-st  to  suS'er  outrage  ;  but  generally  the 
j)a.stoi-s  took  patiently  the  spoiling  of  then-  goods 
and  the  bufletiugs  of  their  pereons,  and  by  then- 
heroic  behaviour  did  much  to  supi>ort  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  those  awful  times. 

We  give  a  few  instances  extracted  from  the  brief 
registei-s  of  those  times.  Michel  Ludwig  wa.s  pastor 
in  Sonnenfeld  smce  1G33.  "When  the  times  of 
suflering  came  he  preached  in  the  wood,  under  the 
open  heaven,  to  his  flock.  He  summoned  his 
congregation  with  the  di-um,  for  bell  he  had  none. 
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and  armed  men  were  on  the  outlook  while  he 
preached.  He  continued  these  ministrations  dm-ing 
eight  years,  till  his  congi-egation  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. A  Swedish  colonel  invited  the  brave 
man  to  be  preacher  to  the  regiment,  and  he  Ijecame 
at  a  later  date  president  of  the  field  consiston' 
neai-  Toi-stenson,  and  .sui^erintendent  at  "Weimar. 

Instances  occur  of  studious  habits  pui-sued 
through  these  imsettled  times.  George  Faber,  at 
GeUershausen,  preached  to  a  little  flock  of  some 
three  or  fom-  at  the  cons-tant  peiil  of  life.  He  rose 
every  morning  at  thi-ee,  studied  and  cai-eftdly  com- 
mitted to  memory  his  sermon,  besides  writing 
learned  commentaries  on  several  books  of  the  Bible. 

John  Otto,  Rector  of  Eisfeld  in  163.5,  jtist  mar- 
ried, in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  oflice  had  to 
teach  the  public  school  dui-ing  eight  yeai-s,  and  sujv 
ported  himself  by  threshing  oats,  cutting  wood, 
and  similar  occupations.  The  record  of  these 
vicissitudes  is  contained  in  jottings  by  himself  in 
his  Euclid.  Forty-two  yeai-s  he  held  his  oflice 
in  honoiu-.  His  successor,  John  Schmidt,  was  a 
famous  Latin  scholar,  and  owed  his  appointment  to 
the  fact  of  his  being  found  reading  a  Greek  poem  in 
the  guai-d-hotise,  to  which  he  had  been  taken  by 
the  soldiei-s. 

Tlte  story  of  Andrew  Pochmann,  aftei-wards 
superintendent,  illusti-ates  the  life  led  in  those 
times,  so  fidl  of  deadly  dangers,  narrow  escapes, 
and  marvellous  interpositions,  which  strengthened 
the  belief  of  the  men  who  experienced  them  in 
a  watchfid  Providence  which  protected  them,  while 
millions  were  perishing  around  them.  Pochmann 
was  an  oii^hau,  who  had  been  earned  otf  with  two 
brothers  by  the  Croats.  Escajsing  ^"ith  his  brothers 
dm-ing  the  night,  he  found  means  of  entering  a 
Latin  .school.  Being  a  second  time  taken  by  the 
soldiers,  he  was  made  quarter-master  gunnei-.  In 
the  gariison  he  continued  his  studies,  and  finding 
among  his  conu-ades  scholars  from  Paris  and 
London,  he  pi-actised  with  them  the  sj)eaking  of 
Latin.  Once,  when  sick,  he  laj-  down  by  the 
watch-fii-e  Arith  his  powder-flask,  containing  a  jx)und 
and  a  .half  of  powder,  under  his  sleeve.  As  he  lay, 
the  tire  reached  his  sleeve  and  burned  a  large  jior- 
tion  of  it,  but  without  exploding  his  powder-flask. 
He  awoke  to  find  himself  alone  in  the  de.serted 
camp,  and  ^vithout  a  farthing  in  his  pocket  Among 
the  a.shes  of  the  now  extinct  watch-fire  he  found 
two  thalei-s,  and  with  these  he  set  out  for  Gotha. 
On  the  way  he  halted  at  Langensalza,  and  turned 
into  a  small  and  lonely  house  on  the  wall.  He  was 
received  by  an  old  woman,  who,  comnriserating  his 
wretched  plight,  as  shown  in  his  haggaixl  looks  and 
emaciated  frame,  laid  him  ujxjn  a  bed  to  rest.     His 
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hostess  chanced  to  be  a  phigue  nurse,  and  the  conch 
on  which  he  was  hiid  had  but  recently  been  occupied 
by  a  plague  patient.  The  disease  was  raging  in  the 
town;  nevertheless,  the  poor  wanderer  remained 
unattacked,  and  went  on  his  way,  to  close  his  life 
amid  liappier  scenes  than  those  that  had  marked 
its  opening. 

The  idllage  and  Pastor  of  Stelzeu  will  also 
interest  us.  The  spring  of  the  Itz  was  a  holy 
place  in  even  jjagan  times.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  where  they  sink  down  in  terraces  to 
the  banks  of  the  Maine,  and  gushes  out  from  the 
corner  of  a  cave,  which  is  ovei-shadowed  by  ancient 
beeches  and  linden-trees.  Near  this  well  stood, 
before  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  a  chapel  to  the 
Vii-gin ;  and  at  times  hundreds  of  nobles,  with  an 
endless  retinue  of  servants,  and  troops  of  pilgrims 
would  assemble  on  the  spot.  In  1G32  the  \-illage 
in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  well  was  burned  down, 
and  only  the  church,  school-house,  and  a  shepherd's 
hut  remained  .standing.  The  pastoi-,  Nicolas 
Schubert,  was  reduced  to  extreme  misery.  In  the 
ensuing  winter  we  find  him  inditing  the  following 


heart-rending  letter  to  the  magistrate:--"!  have 
nothing  more,  except  my  eight  .small  naked  chil- 
dren ;  I  live  in  a  very  old  and  dangerously  dilajii- 
dated  school-house,  without  floors  or  chimneys,  in 
which  I  find  it  impossible  to  study,  or  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  myself  I  am  in  want  of  food,  clothes 
— in  short,  of  everything. — Given  at  the  place  of 
my  misery — Stelzen. — Your  respectful,  poor,  and 
burned-up  pastor." 

Pastor  Schubert  was  removed,  whether  to  a  richer 
livmg  we  know  not— a  poorer  it  could  not  lie. 
His  successor  was  also  plundered,  and  received 
in  addition  a  blow  from  a  dagger  by  a  soldier.  A 
second  successor  was  unable  to  keep  himself  alive. 
After  that,  foi-  fourteen  jeni's  the  parish  had  no 
pastor.  Every  thii-d  Sunday  the  neighbouring 
clergyman  visited  and  conducted  Divine  service 
in  the  destroyed  village.  At  last,  in  1647,  the 
church  itself  was  burned  to  the  bare  walls.  Such 
was  the  temjjoral  and  spiritual  destitution  that  now 
overwhelmed  that  land  which,  half  a  century  before, 
had  been  so  full  of  "  the  bread  that  perisheth,"  and 
also  of  that  "  which  endures  to  eternal  life."' 
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From  this  general  picture  of  the  war,  which  shows 
us  fanaticism  and  ruffianism  holding  saturnalia  in- 
side the  camp,  and  ten-or  and  devastation  extending 
their  gloomy  area  from  day  to  day  outside  of  it,  we 
tuni  to  follow  the  progress  of  its  campaigns  and  bat- 
tles, and  the  slow  and  gi'adual  evolution  of  its  moral 
resultti,  till  they  issue  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
which  gave  a  larger  measure  of  toleration  to  the 
Protestants  than  they  had  ever  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Tlie  iron  hand  of  militaiy  violence,  moved  by 
tlic  Jesuits,  was  at  this  hour  cnishing  out  Protes- 
tantism in  Bohemia,  in  Hungary,  in  Transylvania, 
in  Stjnia,  and  in  Cannthia.  Dragonnades,  con- 
fiscations, and  executions  were  there  the  ordci- 
of   the    day.       The    nobles    were    dying    on    the 


scaffold,  the  ministers  were  shut  up  in  prison  or 
chained  to  the  galleys,  churches  and  school-houses 
were  Ij'ing  in  iiiins,  and  the  people,  driven  into 
exile  or  slaughtered  by  soldiers,  had  disappeared 
from  the  land,  and  such  as  remained  had  found 
refuge  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  the  extermination  of  the  Protestant  faith  in 
his  own  dominions  could  not  satisfy  the  vast  zeal  of 
Ferdinand  II.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  its 
overthrow  throughout  all  Germany.  Wlien  there 
would  not  be  one  Protestant  church  or  a  single 
Lutheran  thro\ighout  that  whole  extent  of  territory 
lying  l)etween  the  Gemian  Sea  and  the  Carpathian 

'  Gustav.Freytag,  pp.  119—122. 
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cliain,  then,  and  only  then,  would  Ferdinand  have 
accomplished  the  work  for  wliicli  the  Jesuits  had 
trainefl  Jiim,  and  ftiltilled  the  vow  he  made  when 
he  lay  iirostrate  before  the  Virgin  of  Lorctto.  But 
ambition  was  combined  with  his  fanaticism.  He 
aimed  al.so  at  sweeping  away  all  the  charters  and 
constitutions  which  conferred  independent  lights  on 
the  (ierman  States,  and  subjecting  both  princes  and 
people  to  his  own  will.  Hencefoi-ward,  Germany 
should  know  only  two  masters :  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  to  reign  sxipreme  and  uncontrolled  in 
things  spiritual,  and  he  himself  should  exercise 
an  equally  absolute  sway  iii  things  political  and 
civil.  It  was  a  two-fold  tide  of  despotism  that  was 
about  to  overflow  the  countries  of  the  Lutheran 
Refoj-mation. 

Having  inaugurated  a  reaction  on  the  east  of 
Germany,  Ferdinand  now  set  on  foot  a  "  Catholic 
restoration  "  on  the  west  of  it.  He  launched  this 
part  of  his  solienie  by  fulminating  against  Frederick 
v.,  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Frederick  had  oflended  by  assuming  the  crown  of 
Bohemia.  After  reigning  during  only  one  winter 
he  was  chased  from  Prague,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  ai-ms  of  the  Catholic  League.  But  the 
matter  did  not  end  there :  the  occasion  offered  a 
fail-  pretext  for  advancing  the  scheme  of  restoring 
the  Church  of  Rome  once  more  to  supreme  and 
universal  dominancy  in  Germany.  Ferdinand  ac- 
cordingly passed  sentence  on  Frederick,  depri'v-ing 
him  of  his  dominions  and  dignities,  as  a  traitor  to 
the  emperor  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
He  empowered  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  as  head  of 
the  League,  to  execute  the  ban — that  is,  to  take 
military  pos.ses.sion  of  the  Palatinate.  Now  was 
the  time  for  the  princes  of  the  Protestant  Union 
to  unsheathe  the  sword,  and  by  wielding  it  in  de- 
fence of  the  Palatine,  their  confederate,  who  had 
risked  more  in  the  common  cause  than  any  one  of 
them  all,  to  prove  theii-  zeal  and  sincerity  in  the 
gi-eat  object  for  wliich  they  were  associated.  They 
would,  at  the  same  time,  shut  the  door  at  which 
the  triumphant  tide  of  armed  Romanism  was  sure 
to  flow  in  and  overwhelm  their  own  dominions.  But, 
unhajipily  for  themselves  and  their  cause,  instead 
of  acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  Confederacy,  they 
displayed  an  e.xtraordinary  degree  of  pusillanimity 
anil  coldness.  The  terror  of  Fei-dinand  and  the 
Catholic  League  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  they 
left  their  chief  to  his  fate,  congi-atulating  themselves 
that  their  superior  prudence  had  saved  them  from 
the  disasters  by  which  Frederick  was  overtaken. 
The  free  cities  of  the  Confederacy  forsook  him  ;  and, 
as  if  to  mark  still  more  their  indifference  to  the 
cause  to  whifli  tliey  had  so  Uiti-lv  given  their  most 


solemn  pledge,  they  withthew  from  the  Union,  and 
the  example  of  cowardly  defection  thus  set  by  them 
was  soon  followed  by  the  princes.  How  sure  a  sign 
of  the  approach  of  evil  days  !  We  behold  zeal  on 
the  Popish  side,  and  only  faint-heartetlness  and 
inditference  on  that  of  the  Protestants. 

The  troojjs  of  the  League,  under  Duke  Maxi- 
milian's famous  general,  Tilly,  were  now  on  then- 
march  to  the  Palatinate  ;  but  the  Protestant  piinces 
and  free  cities  sat  still,  content  to  see  the  fall  of 
that  powei-fiil  Protestant  province,  without  lifting  a 
finger  on  its  behalf.  At  that  moment  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  whose  wealth  lay  in  his  sword,  assembled 
an  arniy  of  20,000,  and  came  forward  to  fill  the 
vacant  jilace  of  the  cities  and  princes.  Eiiie.st, 
Count  Mansfeld,  offered  battle  to  the  troojK  of 
Spain  and  Bavaria,  on  behalf  of  the  Elector 
Frederick.  Mansfeld  was  soon  joined  by  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  with  a  splendid  troop.  Christian, 
Duke  of  BrunsT\'ick,  who  had  conceived  a  romantic 
passion  for  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  the  Electress- 
Palatine,  whose  glove  he  always  wore  in  Ids  hat, 
also  joined  Count  Mansfeld,  with  an  ai-my  of  some 
20,000,  which  he  had  raised  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
wliich  he  maintained  without  pay,  a  secret  he  had 
learnt  from  Mansfeld. 

These  comliined  hosts,  which  the  hope  of  plunder, 
quite  as  much  as  the  desire  of  replacing  Frederick  V. 
on  his  throne,  had  dra-svii  together,  could  not  be 
much  if  at  all  below  50,000.  They  were  terrible 
scourges  to  the  country  which  became  the  scene  of 
their  marches  and  of  their  battles.  They  alighted 
like  a  flock  of  vultures  on  the  rich  chapters  and 
bishoprics  of  the  Rhine.  During  the  summei-s  of 
1621  and  1G22,  they  marched  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  the  fortune  of  battle  imjjelled  them,  in 
that  rich  valley,  robbing  the  peasantry,  le^-ying 
contributions  upon  the  towns,  slaughtering  their 
opponents,  and  being  themselves  slaughtered  in  turn. 
When  hard  pressed  they  would  cross  the  river  into 
France,  and  contimie,  in  that  new  and  unexhausted 
field,  their  devastations  and  plunderings.  But 
ultimately  the  arms  of  Tilly  prevailed.  After 
mui-derous  conflicts,  in  which  both  sides  sustained 
terrible  loss,  the  bands  of  Mansfeld  retreated 
northward,  leaving  the  cities  and  lauds  of  the 
Palatinate  to  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
League.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1622, 
Heidelberg  was  taken,  after  a  terrible  .storm ; 
its  magnificent  palace  wa,s  partially  burned,  its 
univei-sity  was  closed,  and  the  treasui-es  of  its 
world-renowned  library  were  carried  away  in  fifty 
wagon-loads  to  Rome.  The  rich  city  of  IMamiheim 
was  taken  bj'  the  soldiers  of  the  League  in  the 
November  f(illowin<r.     Thus  the  gates  of  the  Pa!:;- 
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tinate  were  opened  to  the  invading  hosts,  and  tliey 
entered  and  gleaned  where  the  troops  of  Mansfeld 
and  Brunswick  had  reaped  the  tii-st  rich  hai-vest. 

The  mair  whom  we  have  seen  first  driven  from 
tlie  throne  of  Bohemia,  and  next  despoiled  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  was,  as  oiu'  readere  know,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  King  of  England.  It  is  with  some 
il.stoni.shment  tliat  we  see  James  I.  standing  by 
a  quiet  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  his  daughter's 
liusband.  Elizabetli,  and  the  great  statesmen  who 
gave  such  glory  to  her  throne,  would  have  seen  in 
the  swelling  wave,  crested  with  victoiy,  that  was 
setting  in  upon  Germany,  peril  to  England;  and, 
even  though  the  happiness  of  no  relation  had  besn 
at  stake,  would,  for  the  safety  of  her  throne  and  the 
welfare  of  her  realm,  have  found  means  of  mode- 
rating, if  not  arresting,  the  reaction,  before  it  had 
overwhelmed  those  princes  and  lands  where  she 
must  ever  look  for  her  trustiest  allies.  But 
James  I.  and  his  minister  Buckingham  had  neither 
the  capacity  to  devise,  nor  the  spirit  to  piu-sue,  so 
large  a  policy  as  this.  They  allowed  themselves  to 
be  befooled  by  the  two  leading  Popish  Powers. 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  buoyed  up  the  English 
monarch  with  hojies  that  he  would  yet  restore  his 
son-in-law  to  his  Electorate,  although  he  had 
already  decided  that  Frederick  should  see  lus 
dominions  no  more ;  and  Philip  II.  took  cai-e  to 
amuse  the  English  king  with  the  proposal  of  a 
Spanish  marriage  for  his  son,  and  James  was  mean- 
spirited  enough  to  be  willing  to  wed  the  heu-  of  his 
crown  to  the  daughter  of  the  man  who,  had  he  been 
able  to  compass  his  designs,  would  have  left  him 
neither  thi-one  nor  kingdom.  The  dupe  of  both 
Austria  and  Spain,  James  I.  sat  stUl  till  the  ruin  of 
the  Elector  Frederick  was  almost  completed.  When 
he  saw  what  had  happened  he  was  willing  to  give 
both  money  and  troops,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
occupation  of  Frederick's  domiirions  by  the  ai-my  of 
the  League  made  the  proftered  assistance  not  only 
useless — it  ga\e  it  even  an  air  of  irom-.  The  Elec- 
torate of  the  Rhine  was  bestowed  upon  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  as  a  recompense  for  his  ser^nces.'  The 
territory  was  added  to  the  area  of  Pwomanism,  the 
Protestant  ministers  were  driven  out,  and  Jesuits 
and  priests  crowded  in  flocks  to  take  possession  of 
the  newly  subjugated  domains.  The  former  sove- 
reign of  these  domains  found  asylum  in  a  comer  of 
Holland.  It  was  a  bitter  cup  to  Elizabeth,  the 
wfe  of  Frederick,  and  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  England,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she 
woidd  rather  live  on  bread  and  water  as  a  queen 
than,  occupying  a  lower  station,  inliabit  the  most 


'  C'liapman,  Hisf.  of  Oustavus  Adolphv.i,  p.  151. 


magnificent  mansion,  and  sit  down  at  the  most 
luxurious  table." 

Other  piinces,  besides  the  King  of  England,  now 
opened  their  eyes.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  de- 
scendant of  that  Maurice  who  had  cha.sed  Charles  V. 
across  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  and  -wTested  from  him 
by  force  of  arms  the  Treaty  of  Passau,  which  gave 
toleration  to  the  Lutherans,  was  not  only  indiiferent 
to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  but  saw 
■without  concern  the  cniel  suppression  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Bohemia.  Content  to  be  left  in  peace  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  not  ill-pleased,  it  may  be,  to 
.see  his  rivals  the  Calvinists  humbled,  he  refused 
to  act  the  part  which  his  descent  and  his  political 
power  made  incumbent  upon  him.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  the  next  in  rank  to  .Saxony,  showed 
himself  at  this  crisis  equally  unpatriotic  and  short- 
sighted. But  now  they  saw — what  they  might 
have  foreseen  long  before,  but  for  the  blindness  that 
selfishness  ever  inflicts — that  the  policy  of  Ferdi- 
nand had  placed  them  in  a  new  and  most  critical 
position.'  East  and  west  the  Catholic  reaction  had 
hemmed  them  in ;  Protestantism  had  disappeared 
in  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  Danube,  and  now  the 
Rhine  Electorate  had  midergone  a  forced  conversion. 
On  all  sides  the  wave  of  a  triumphant  reaction  was 
rolling  onward,  and  how  soon  it  might  sweep  over 
their  own  territories,  now  left  almost  like  islands  in 
the  midst  of  a  raging  sea,  they  could  not  tell.  The 
tremendous  blunder  they  had  committed  was  plain 
enough,  but  how  to  remedy  it  was  more  than  their 
wisdom  could  say. 

At  this  moment  the  situation  of  afliliii's  in  Eng- 
land changed,  and  a  prospect  began  to  open  up  of 
a  European  coalition  against  the  Powers  of  Spain 
and  Austria.  The  "  Spanish  sleepiug-cup,"  as  the 
English  nation  termed  it,  had  been  rudely  dashed 
from  the  lip  of  James  I.,  and  the  monarch  saw 
that  he  had  been  practised  upon  by  Philip  II.  The 
marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  was  broken  ofl' 
at  the  last  moment ;  there  followed  a  rupture  with 
that  Power,  and  the  English  king,  smarting  from 
the  insult,  applied  to  Parliament  (February,  1624) 
for  the  means  of  reinstating  Frederick  in  the  Pala- 
tinate by  force  of  ai-ms.''  Ti\e  Parliament,  who  had 
felt  the  nation  lowered,  and  the  Protestant  cause 
brought  into  peiil,  by  the  truckling  of  tlie  king, 

-  Schiller,  The  Thirty  Tears'  War,  bk.  ii.,  pp.  161—173. 
Chapman,  Hist,  of  &ustai~us  Adolphiis,  chap.  5,  pp.  142— 
1.50.  Ludwig  H.iusser,  The  Period  of  the  Reformation, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  108, 109. 
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heartily  responded  to  the  royal  request,  and  voted 
a  liberal  subsidy.  Mansfeld  and  Bi-unswick  came 
over  to  London,  where  they  met  with  a  splendid 
reception.  A  new  army  waa  provided  for  them, 
and  they  sailed  to  begin  operations  on  the  Rhine ; 
but  the  expedition  did  not  prosper.     Before  they 


money  given  them  by  the  inhabitants,  on  the  con- 
dition of  their  departure  with  then-  banditti. 

Charles  I.  having  now  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  England,  the  war  was  resumed  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  with  a  more  persistent  energy. 
On  the  9th  of  December,  1025,  a  treaty  was  con- 
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had  struck  a  single  blow  the  plague  broke  out  in 
the  camp  of  Mansfeld,  and  swept  away  half  his 
army,  amid  revolting  horrors.  Brunswick  had  no 
better  fortune  than  his  companion.  He  was  over- 
taken by  Tilly  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  exyte- 
rienced  a  tremendous  defeat.  During  the  winter 
that  followe<I,  the  two  generals  wandered  about  with 
the  remains  of  their  aniiy,  and  a  few  new  recruits, 
whom  they  had  pei-suaded  to  join  their  bannei-s,  but 
they  accom])lLshed  nothing  save  the  ten'or  they 
inspired  in  the  districti  wluch  they  visited,  and  the 
127 


chided  at  the  Hague  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Denmark,  for  opposing  by  joint  arms  the 
power  of  Hapsburg,  and  rein.stating  the  Elector 
Frederick.'  It  was  a  gi-ave  question  who  should 
head  the  exiiedition  a.s  leader  of  its  armies.  Pro- 
posals hml  been  made  to  Gustav\is  Adolphus  of 
Sweden,  but  at  that  moment  ho  had  on  liis  hands 
a  war  with    Poland,    and    could   not   embark    in 


'  Ludwitf  Huusscr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  112.     Schillar,  voL  i., 
pp.  172,  173. 
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another  and  more  onerous  campaign.  England 
was  not  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  hostilities  in 
Germany  on  her  own  account.  Holland  had  not 
yet  ended  its  great  struggle  with  Spain,  and  dared 
not  expend  on  other  countries  the  strength  so  much 
needed  within  itself.  Of  the  thi-ee  contracting 
Powers,  Denmark  was  the  one  wluch  was  most  at 
liberty  to  charge  itself  with  the  main  burden  of  the 
enteri^rise.  It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  the 
Danish  king  should  conduct  the  campaign,  and 
the  support  of  the  joint  enterprise  was  distributed 
among  the  parties  as  foUows  : — Denmark  was  to 
raise  an  army  of  30,000,  or  thereabouts ;  England 
was  to  furnish  £30,000,  and  HoUand  £5,000, 
month  by  month,  as  subsidy.  The  latter  engaged, 
moreover,  should  the  imperial  army  press  upon  the 
King  of  Denmark,  to  make  a  diversion  next 
summer  by  placing  a  fair  army  in  the  field,  and  by 
contributing  a  number  of  ships  to  strengthen  the 
English  fleet  on  the  coast.' 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  was  now  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Prote.stant  ai-mies  in  this  great 
war,  was  one  of  the  most  courageous,  enlightened, 
and  patriotic  monarchs  of  his  time.  He  hid  imder 
a  rough  exterior  and  bluff  manners  a  mind  of  gi-eat 
shrewdness,  and  a  generous  and  noble  disposition. 
He  laboured  with  equal  wisdom  and  success  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  middle  class  of  his 
subjects.  He  lightened  theii'  burdens,  he  improved 
theii-  finance,  and  he  incited  them  to  engage  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  trade.  These  measures, 
wliich  laid  the  foundations  of  that  material  pros- 
perity which  Denmark  long  enjoyed,  made  him 
beloved  at  home,  and  greatly  raised  his  influence 
abroad.  His  kingdom,  he  knew,  had  risen  by  the 
Reformation,  and  its  standing,  political  and  social, 
was  fatally  menaced  by  the  Popish  reaction  now  in 
progi-esa.  As  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holsteia,  he  was 
a  prince  of  the  German  Empii-e,  and  might  there- 
fore, without  wounduig  the  self-love  of  others,  take 
a  promment  jiosition  in  checking  a  movement 
which  threatened  the  liberties  of  all  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  independence  of  his  own  dominions. 

The  appearance  of  Christian  IV.  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  Protestant  Confederacy  makes  it 
necessary  that  we  should  introduce  ourselves  to 
another — a  diffei-ent,  but  a  very  powerful  figure — 
that  now  stood  up  on  the  other  side.  The  com- 
binations on  the  one  side  rendered  it  advisable  that 
Ferdinand  should  make  a  new  disposition  of  the 
forces  on  his.  Hitherto  he  had  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  League.  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  and  his  general,  Tilly,  occupied 
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the  foreground,  and  were  the  most  prominent  actors 
in  the  business.  Ferdinand  now  resolved  to  come 
to  the  front  in.  person,  by  raising  an  army  of  his 
own,  and  appointing  a  general  to  lead  it.  But 
a  formidable  obstacle  met  him  on  the  threshold 
of  his  new  project — his  military  chest  was  empty. 
He  had  gathered  many  millions  from  his  confisca- 
tions in  Bohemia,  but  these  had  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  Jesuits,  or  spent  on  the  wars  in  Hungary,  and 
nothing  remained  wherewith  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  "  Restoration."  In  his  difficulty,  he  applied  to 
.  one  of  his  generals,  who  had  sei-ved  wth  distinction 
against  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  and  had  bome 
arms  nearer  home  in  Bohemia  and  Himgaiy.  This 
soldier  was  Albrecht  von  Wallenstein,  a  man  of 
undeniable  abilities,  but  questionable  designs.  It 
was  this  gloomy  personage  who  gave  Ferdinand  an 
anny. 

The  same  war-like  race  which  had  sent  forth 
Zisca  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Hussite  Reformera, 
gave  Wallenstein  to  Rome.  He  was  bonj  on  the 
loth  of  September,  1583,  of  Protestant  parents, 
who  had,  indeed,  been  CaUxtines  through  several 
generations.  Being  eai'ly  left  an  oiphan,  he  was 
adopted  by  an  imcle,  who  sent  him  to  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Obniitz.  The  Fathers  coidd  have  no 
(Ufliculty  in  discerning  the  genius  of  the  boy,  and 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  adapt  that  genius  to 
the  purposes  in  which  they  might  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  employ  it.  The  Jesuits  had  already 
fashioned  a  class  of  men  for  the  war,  of  whom  they 
had  every  reason  to  be  proud,  and  who  wiU  remain 
to  all  time  monuments  of  their  skill  and  of  the  power 
of  theii-  maxims  in  making  human  souls  pliant 
and  terrible  instruments  of  theii'  will.  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  his  general, 
Til]}-,  were  their  handiwork.  To  these  they  were 
about  to  add  a  fourth.  With  a  dark  soul,  a  reso- 
lute wiU,  and  a  heai-t  which  ambition  had  rendered 
hard  as  the  nethei-  mill-stone,  the  Jesuits  beheld  in 
Wallenstein  a  war-machine  of  then-  own  creating, 
in  the  presence  of  which  they  themselves  at  times 
trembled.  The  same  hands  which  had  fashioned 
these  terrible  instruments  put  them  forth,  and 
moved  them  to  and  fro  over  the  vast  stage  which 
we  see  swimming  in  blood. 

Wallenstein  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
had  acquired  in  former  campaigns  gi'eat  experience 
in  the  raising  and  disciplining  of  troops.  To  his 
fame  as  a  soldier  he  now  added  the  prestige  of  an 
enormous  fortime.  An  exceedingly  rich  old  widow 
had  fallen  in  love  with  liim,  and  overcome  by  the 
philter  she  gave  him,  and  not,  it  is  to  be  pi-esumed, 
by  the  love  of  her  gold,  he  m;UTied  her.  Isext 
came  the  confiscations  of  estates  in  Bohemia,  and 
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WaUenstein  bought  at  absunlly  low  prices  not 
fewer  than  sixty-seven  estates.'  Ferdinand  gave 
liim  in  addition  the  Duchy  of  FriecUand,  containing 
nine  towns,  fifty-seven  castles,  and  ^-illages.  After 
the  king,  he  was  the  richest  lajided  proprietor  in 
Bohemia.  Not  content  -vnth  these  hoards,  he 
sought  to  increase  his  goods  by  trading  with 
the  bankers,  by  lending  to  the  coiu-t,  and  by  im- 
posing taxes  on  both  friend  and  foe. 

But  if  his  revenues  were  immense,  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  florins  annually,  his  expenditiu-e 
was  gi-eat.  He  lived  surroimded  by  the  pomp  of 
an  Eastern  monarch.  His  table  was  sumptuous, 
and  some  hunch-ed  guests  sat  down  at  it  daily.  Six 
gates  gave  entrance  to  his  palace,  which  still  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moldau,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Hradscliin  at  Pi-ague.  The  pile  is  immense, 
and  similai-  chateaux  were  erected  on  his  numerous 
estates  elsewhere.  His  chamberlains  were  twenty- 
foiu',  and  were  selected  from  the  noblest  families 
in  Bohemia.  SLxty  pages,  in  blue  velvet  dresses 
bordered  with  gold,  waited  on  him.  Fifty  men-at- 
arms  kept  guai'd,  day  and  night,  in  his  ante- 
chambei'.  A  thousand  persons  formed  the  usual 
complement  of  his  household.  Upwards  of  a 
thousand  horses  filled  the  stalls  of  his  stables,  and 
fed  from  marble  mangere.  Wlien  he  joimieyed,  ten 
tnimpetei-s  with  silver  bugles  preceded  the  march ; 
there  followed  a  hunth-ed  carriages,  laden  with  his 
servants  and  baggage  ;  sixty  caniages  and  fifty  led 
horses  conveyed  hLs  suite ;  and  last  of  all,  suitably 
escorted,  came  the  chariot  of  the  man  who  fonued 
the  centime  of  all  this  splendoiu-. 

Wallenstehi,  although  the  champion  of  Rome, 
neither  believed  her  creed  nor  loved  her  clergy. 
He  would  admit  no  priest  into  his  camp,  -n-isliing, 
doubtless,  to  be  ma.ster  there  himself.  He  issued 
his  orders  in  few  but  peremptory  words,  and 
exacted  instant  and  blind  obedience.  The  slightest 
infi-action  of  discipline  brought  down  swift  and 
severe  chastisement  upon  the  jiei-son  giiilty  of  it. 
But  though  rigid  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  he 
winked  at  the  grossest  excesses  of  his  troops  out- 
side the  camp,  and  shut  his  ear  to  the  oft-repeated 
f-'Uiplaints  of  the  pillagings  and  murdei's  which 
tiny  committed  upon  the  pea.santiy.  Tlie  most 
uiiboii/idfd  licence  wiis  tolerated  in  his  camp,  and 
only  one  thing  was  needful — implicit  submission  to 
his  authority.  He  liad  a  quick  eye  for  talent,  and 
never  lie.sitated  to  draw  from  the  crowd,  and  reward 
with  promotion,  those  whom  he  tliought  fitted  to 
serve  liim  in  a  liigher  rank.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  stars,  and  never  undei-took  anything 
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of  moment  without  fii-st  trying  to  discover,  wth 
the  help  of  an  Italian  astrologer  whom  he  kept 
under  his  roof,  whether  the  comstellations  promLsed 
success,  or  threatened  disaster,  to  the  project  he 
was  meditating.  Like  all  who  have  been  believei-s 
in  the  occidt  sciences,  he  was  reseiwed,  haughty, 
inscrutable,  and  whether  in  the  saloons  of  his 
palace,  or  in  his  tent,  there  was  a  halo  of  mystery 
aroimd  him.  No  one  shared  his  secrets,  no  one 
coiUd  read  his  thoughts  :  on  his  face  there  never 
came  smile  ;  nor  did  mirth  ever  brighten  the  coim- 
teuauces  of  those  who  stood  around  him.  In  his 
paliice  no  hea\y  footfall,  no  loud  voices,  might  be 
heard  :  all  noises  must  be  hushed ;  silence  and  awe 
must  wait  continually"  in  that  gi-and  but  gloomy 
chamber,  where  WaUenstein  sat  apart  from  his 
fellows,  while  the  stars,  as  they  traced  theii-  path 
in  the  firmajnent,  were  slowly  working  out  the 
brilliiint  destuues  wliich  an  eternal  Fate  had 
decreed  for  him.  The  master-passions  of  his  soul 
were  pride  and  ambition  ;  and  if  he  served  Rome 
it  wa-s  because  he  judged  that  this  was  his  road  to 
those  immense  dignities  and  powers  which  he  had 
been  born  to  possess.     He  followed  his  star. 

We  must  add  the  picture  of  his  pei-sonal  appear- 
ance as  Michiels  has  drawn  it.  "  His  tall,  thin 
figure ;  his  haughty  attitude;  the  stem  expression  of 
his  pale  face ;  his  wide  forehead,  that  seemed  formed 
to  command;  hLs  black  hair,  close  shorn  and  hai-sh; 
his  little  dark  eyes,  in  which  the  flame  of  authority 
shone;  his  haughty  and  suspicious  look;  his  thick 
moustaches  and  tufted  beard,  produced,  at  the  first 
glance,  a  startling  sensation.  His  usual  dress 
consisted  of  a  justaucorps  of  elk-.skin,  covered  by  a 
white  doublet  and  cloak ;  round  his  neck  he  wore  a 
Spanish  rufi',  in  his  hat  fluttered  a  large  and  red 
plume,  while  scarlet  pantaloons  and  boots  of  Cor- 
dovan leather,  carefully  padded  on  account  of  the 
gout,  completed  hLs  ordinary  attii-e."  - 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
applied  for  assistance  in  i-aising  an  army. 

Wallenstein's  gi-andeur  had  not  as  yet  developed 
to  .so  colossal  a  pitch  as  to  ovei-shailow  hLs  sovereign, 
but  Ids  ambition  was  alreiwly  fully  gi-own,  and  in 
the  necessities  of  Ferdinand  he  saw  another  stage 
opening  in  his  own  advancement.  He  undertook 
at  once  to  i-aise  an  army  for  the  emperor.  "  How 
many  does  yoin-  Majesty  require?"  lie  asked. 
"Twenty  thousand,"  replied  Ferdinand.  "Twenty 
thousand!"  re.sponded  WaUenstein,  with  an  air  of 
snri)rise.  "  Tliat  is  not  enough ;  say  forty  thousand 
or  fifty  thousand."^     The  monarch  hinted  that  there 
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might  be  a  difficulty  ia  provisioning  so  many. 
"  Fifty  thousand,"  promptly  responded  WaUenstein, 
"^\■ill  lia\e  abundance  where  twenty  thousand 
would  starve."  The  calcidation  bj'  which  he 
anived  at  this  conclusion  was  sure,  but  atrocious. 
A  force  of  only  twenty  thousand  might  find  theii' 
entrance  barred  into  a  rich  province,  whereas  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  was  strong  enough  to  force 
admission  anywhere,  and  to  remain  so  long  as 
there  was  anything  to  eat  or  to  waste.  The  general 
meant  that  the  army  shoidd  subsist  by  plunder; 
and  fifty  thousand  would  cost  the  emperor  no  more 
than  twenty  thousand,  for  neither  would  cost  him 
anything.  The  royal  permission  was  given,  and  an 
army  which  speedily  attained  this  number  was 
soon  in  the  field.  It  was  a  mighty  assemblage  of 
vaiious  nationalities,  daring  chai-actere  and  diverse 
fixiths ;  and,  however  fomiidable  to  the  cities  and 
pro\-inces  amid  which  it  was  encamped,  it  adored  and 
obeyed  the  iron  man  around  whom  it  was  gathered. 
In  the  autumn  of  1625  six  annies  were  in  the 
field,  prepared  to  resume  the  bloody  strife,  and  de- 
vastate the  land  they  professed  to  Ubei-ate.  The 
■nonter  of  1625  passed  without  any  event  of  moment. 
With  the  spi-ing  of  1626  the  campaign  was  opened 
in  earnest.  The  King  of  Denmark,  with  30,000 
troops,  had  passed  the  winter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bremen,  and  now,  putting  liis  army  in  motion, 
he  acted  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser.  TUly, 
viith  the  ai-my  of  the  League,  descended  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  same  river,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  Danish  force  and  joining  battle  ■with  it.  Wal- 
lenstein,  who  did  not  care  to  share  his  victories  and 
di\-ide  his  lam-els  with  Tilly,  had  encamped  on  the 
Elbe,  and  strongly  fortified  himself  at  the  bridge  of 
Dessau.  It  would  be  easy  for  Mm  to  march  across 
the  comitry  to  the  Weser,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  shoidd  the  latter  come  to  an 
engagement  Avith  Tilly.  Cliristian  TV.  saw  the 
danger,  and  arranged  with  Coimt  Mansfeld,  who 
had  under  him  a  finely  equipped  force,  to  make  a 
diversion  in  his  favour,  by  mai'ching  through  Ger- 
many to  Hungary,  joining  Gabriel  Bethlen,  and 
attacking  Vienna.  This  manoeu^Te  would  draw  oflT 
WaUenstein,  and  leave  him  to  cope  with  only  the 
troops  under  Tilly.  Duke  Christ uin  of  Brims wck 
had  ordei-s  to  enter  Westphalia,  and  thence  extend 
his  operations  into  the  Palatinate  ;  and  Duke  John 
Ernest  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  was  also  in  the  field, 
was  to  act  in  Saxony,  and  assist  Mansfeld  in  exe- 
cuting the  divei-sion  by  which  WaUenstein  was  to 
be  dra\^Ti  off  from  the  theatre  of  war  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  allow  the  campaign  to  be 
decided  by  a  trial  of  strength  between  Christian  IV. 
and  the  general  of  the  League. 


Count  Mansfeld  set  about  executing  his  part  of 
the  plan.  He  marched  against  WaDen-stein,  attacked 
him  in  his  strong  position  on  the  Elbe,  but  he  was 
routed  with  great  loss.  He  retreated  through 
Silesia,  pui-sued  by  his  terrible  antagonist,  and 
arrived  in  Hungary,  but  only  to  find  a  cold  recep- 
tion from  Prince  Bethlen.  Worn  out  by  toil  and 
defeat,  he  set  out  to  return  to  England  by  way  of 
Venice;  it  was  his  last  journey,  for  falling  sick,  he 
died  by  the  way.  He  was  soon  followed  to  the 
gi-ave  by  his  two  companions  in  arms,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Ernest  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Of  the 
four  generals  on  the  Protestant  side,  only  one  now 
sur\-ived,  Chi-istian  IV.  of  Denmark.  The  deaths 
of  these  leaders,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  corps, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Tilly,  his  army 
reinforced  by  detachments  which  WaUenstein  had 
sent  to  his  aid,  now  bore  down  on  the  Danish  host, 
which  was  retreating  northwards.  He  overtook  it 
at  Lutter,  in  Bemburg,  and  compelled  it  to- accept 
battle.  Tlie  Danish  monarch  three  times  rallied  his 
soldiere,  and  led  them  against  the  enemy,  but  in 
vain  did  Christian  IV.  contend  against  greatly 
superior  numbers.  The  Danes  were  completely 
routed ;  4,000  lay  dead  on  the  field ;  the  kUled 
included  many  officers.  ArtiUery,  ammunition,  and 
standards  became  the  booty  of  the  impeiiaUsts, 
and  the  Danish  king,  escaping  through  a  narrow 
defile  with  a  remnant  of  his  cavalry,  presented  him- 
self, on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,  at  the  gates 
of  Wolfenbiittel. 

Piu'suing  his  victory,  and  driving  the  Danes 
before  him,  TUly  made  himself  master  of  the  Weser, 
and  the  tenitories  of  Bnvnswick.  StiU  advancing, 
he  entered  Hanover,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  spread 
the  troops  of  the  League  over  the  territories  of 
Brandenburg.  The  year  closed  with  the  King  of 
Denmark  in  Holstein,  and  the  League  master  of 
gi'eat  pai-t  of  North  Germany. 

In  the  spiing  of  next  year  (1627),  WaUenstein 
returned  from  Himgary,  tracing  a  second  time  the 
mai-ch  of  his  troops  through  SUesia  and  Germany 
in  a  black  line  of  desolation.  On  joining  TUly, 
the  combined  army  amounted  to  80,000.  The  two 
generals,  ha^■ing  now  no  enemy  in  their  path  capable 
of  opposing  them,  resumed  theii'  ■»"ictorious  advance. 
Rapidly  overnuming  the  Dukedoms  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  putting  ganisons  in  aU  the  fortresses,  they  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Germanj 
to  the  North  Sea.  WaUenstein  next  poured  his 
troops  into  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  attacked  Chris- 
tian IV.  in  his  own  territories,  and  soon  the  Danish 
king  saw  his  dominions  and  sovereignty  all  but 
.  wrested  from  him. 

So  disastrous  for  the  Protestant  interests  was  the 
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issue  of  the  campaign,  illustrating  how  questionable 
in  such  a  controversy  is  the  interference  of  the  sword, 
and  how  uncertain  the  results  which  it  works  out. 
Not  only  had  the  Protestants  not  recovered  the  Pala- 
tinate of  the  Rhine,  but  the  tide  of  Popish  and 
imperialist  victory  had  rolled  on,  along  the  course  of 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  stopping  only  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  saw  the 
imperial  troops  at  the  gate  of  Berlin,  and  had  to 
send  ill  his  submission  to  Ferdinand.  The  Dukes 
of  Mecklenburg  had  been  placed  imder  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  expelled  from  their  territoiies. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  Danish  alliance.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark had  lost  all  his  fortresses  in  Germany ;  his 
army  had  been  dispereed ;  and  Schles^vig-Holstein 
was  trembling  in  the  balance.  Wallenstein  was 
master  of  most  of  the  German  towns  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  but  these  successes 
only  instigated  to  gi-eater.  The  duke  was  at  that 
moment  revolving  mighty  projects,  which  would 
vastly  extend  both  his  own  and  the  emperor's 
power.  He  dropped  hints  from  which  it  was  plain 
that  he  meditated  putting  down  all  the  German 
princes,  with  their  "  German  liberty,"  and  installing 
one  emperor  and  one  law  in  the  Fatherland.  He 
would  dethrone  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  proclaim 
Ferdinand  in  his  room.  The  whole  of  Germany, 
Denmark  included,  was  to  be  governed  from  Viemia. 


There  was  to  be  one  exception  :  the  Dukedoms  of 
Mecklenburg  had  become  his  o^\'n  special  princi- 
pality, and  as  this  was  but  a  narrow  land  territory, 
he  proposed  to  add  thereto  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 
By  way  of  carrying  out  this  dream  of  a  vast  maritime 
empire,  he  had  already  assumed  the  title  of  "  Admii'al 
of  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas."  He  had  cast  his 
eyes  on  two  points  of  the  Baltic  shore,  the  towais  of 
Riigen  and  Sti-alsund,  as  specially  adapted  for  being 
the  site  of  his  ai-senals  and  dockyards,  where  he 
might  fit  out  his  fleets,  to  be  sent  forth  on  the 
errands  of  peaceful  commerce,  or  mor«  probably  on 
the  hostile  expeditions  of  conquest. 

Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  Germany  when 
the  year  1627  closed  upon  it.  Everywhere  the  League 
had  been  triumj)hant,  and  all  was  gloom — nay, 
darkness.  The  land  lay  beaten  down  and  trampled 
upon  by  its  two  masters,  a  fanatical  emperor  and  a 
dark,  inscnitable,  and  insatiably  ambitious  soldier. 
Its  princes  had  been  humiliated,  its  towns  garrisoned 
with  foreign  troops,  and  an  army  of  banditti,  now 
swollen  to  100,000,  were  marching  hither  and  thither 
in  it,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  boundless  licence 
were  converting  its  fail-  fields  into  a  wilderness. 
As  if  the  calamities  of  the  present  were  not  enough, 
its  masters  were  revolving  new  schemes  of  confisca- 
tion and  oppression,  which  would  complete  the  ruin 
they  had  commenced,  and  j)lunge  the  Fatherland 
into  an  abyss  of  misery. 


CHAPTER    V. 


EDICT   OF   RESTITUTION. 


Edict  of  Restitution— Its  Injustice— Amount  of  Property  to  be  Eestored— Imperial  Commissaries— Commencement  at 
Augsburg— Bulk  of  Property  Seized  by  Ferdinand  and  the  Jesuits — Greater  Projects  meditated — Denmark  and 
Sweden  marked  for  Conquest — Eetribution — Ferdinand  asked  to  Disarm — Combination  against  Ferdinand — Father 
Joseph— Outwits  the  Emperor— Ferdinand  and  the  Jesuits  Plot  their  own  Undoing. 


The  party  of  the  League  were  now  masters  of 
Germany.  From  the  foot  of  the  Tyrol  and  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  all  northwai-ds  to  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  coast  of  Denmark,  the  Jesuit 
might  sui-vey  the  land  and  proudly  say,  "  I  am 
lord  of  it  all."  Like  the  peraecutor  of  early 
times,  he  might  rear  his  pillar,  and  write  upon 
it  that  once  Lutheranism  existed  here,  but  now 
it  wa-s  extinct,  and  henceforth  Rome  resumed 
her  sway.  Such  were  the  hopes  confidently 
entertained  by  the  Fathera,  and  accorduigly  the 
year   1629  was  signalised  by  an  edict  which  sur- 


passed in  its  sweeping  injustice  all  that  had  gone 
before  it.  Protestantism  had  been  slain  by  the 
sword  of  W.allenstein,  and  the  decree  that  was  now 
launched  was  meant  to  consign  it  to  its  grave. 

On  the  Gth  of  March,  1629,  was  issued  the 
famous  "Edict  of  Restitution."  This  commanded 
that  all  the  archliishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbacies, 
and  monasteries,  in  short  all  the  property  and 
goods  which  had  belonged  to  the  Romish  Church, 
and  which  since  the  Religious  Peace  of  Passait  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Protestants,  should 
be  restored.      This  was  a  revolution  the  extent  of 
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which  it  was  not  easy  to  calculate,  seeing  it  over- 
turned a  state  of  things  which  had  existed  for  now 
nearly  a  oentuiy,  and  implied  the  transference  of 
an  amount  of  property  so  vast  as  to  affect  almost 
every  interest  and  person  in  Germany.  "  It  was  a 
cmip-d'elal  as  furious,"  says  Michiels,  "as  if  the 
French  were  now  to  be  asked  to  restore  the  clerical 
property  seized  during  the  Revolution."' 

Part  of  that  property  went  to  the  payment  of  the 
Protestant  ministers  :  good  part  of  it  was  held  by 
the  princes;  in  some  cases  it  formed  the  entii-e 
source  of  then-  revenue ;  its  restitution  woiUd 
beggar  some  of  them,  and  iii-itate  all  of  them.  The 
princes  might  plead  that  the  settlement  wliich  this 
edict  proposed  to  overturn  had  lasted  now  seventy- 
five  yeai-s  ;  that  it  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
silence  of  four  preceding  emperors,  and  that  these 
secularisations  had  received  a  legal  ratification  at 
the  Pacification  of  Augsburg  in  15.5.5,  when  a 
proposed  clause  enjoining  restitution  had  been  re- 
jected. They  might  farther  plead  that  they  were 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  those  foimdations 
which  had  been  contributed  by  their  common 
ancestors,  and  that  the  edict  would  disturb  the 
bahuice  of  the  constitution  of  Germany,  by  creating 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Popish  votes  in  the 
Diet. 

The  hard.ships  of  the  edict  were  still  farther  in- 
tensified by  the  addition  of  a  clause  which  touched 
the  conscience.  Popish  landed  proprietore  were 
empowered  to  compel  their  vassals  to  adopt  theii' 
religion,  or  leave  the  country.  When  it  was 
objected  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  spii-it  of  the 
Religious  Peace,  it  was  coolly  replied  that  "  Catholic 
proprietors  of  estates  were  no  farther  bound  than 
to  allow  their  Protestant  subjects  full  liberty  to 
emigrate."^ 

Commissaries  were  appointed  for  carrying  out 
the  edict ;  and  all  unlawful  possessors  of  church 
benefices,  and  all  the  Protestant  States  without 
exception,  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  to  make  immediate  restitution  of  their 
usur})ed  possessions.  Behind  the  imperial  Com- 
missaiies  stood  two  powerful  armies,  reiuly  with 
their  swords  to  enforce  the  ordei-s  of  the  Commis- 
saries touching  the  execution  of  the  edict.  The 
decree  fell  upon  Germany  like  a  thunderbolt.  The 
bishoprics  alone  were  extensive  enough  to  form  a 
kingdom ;  the  abbacies  were  numberless ;  lands 
and  houses  scattered  throughout  all  Northern  Ger- 
many would  have  to  be  reft  from  then-  proprietors, 
powerful  princes  would  be  left  without  a  pemiy, 


'  Secret  History  of  tlie  Austrian  Oovernment,  p.  71. 
=  Se'iiiiler,  vol.  i.,  p.  19S. 


and  thousands  woiUd  have  to  exile  themselves ;  in 
short,  endless  confusion  would  ensue.  The  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg,  whose 
equanimity  had  not  been  disturbed  so  long  as 
religion  only  was  in  question,  were  now  alarmed  in 
earnest.  They  could  no  longer  hide  from  them- 
selves that  the  desti-uction  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  the  ruin  of  the  German  liberties,  had 
been  resolved  on  by  the  emjjeror  and  the  Catholic 
League. 

A  commencement  was  made  of  the  edict  in  Augs- 
burg. This  was  eminently  a  city  of  Protestant 
memories,  for  there  the  Augustan  Confession  had 
been  read,  and  the  Religious  Peace  concluded,  and 
that  doubtless  made  this  city  a  delicious  conquest 
to  the  Jesuits.  Augsburg  was  again  placed  under 
the  government  of  its  bishop,  and  all  the  Lutheran 
chiu-ches  were  shut  up.  In  all  the  free  cities  the 
Romish  woi'ship  was  restored  by  the  soldiers.  As 
regards  the  licher  bishoprics,  the  emperor,  ha^•ing 
regard  to  the  maxim  that  all  well-regulated  charity 
begins  at  home,  got  the  chapters  to  elect  his  sons 
to  them.  His  second  son,  Leopold  William,  a  lad 
of  fifteen  already  nominated  Bishop  of  Strasburg, 
Passau,  Breslau,  and  Olmiitz,  obtiUned  as  his  share 
of  the  spoil  gathered  under  the  edict,  the  Bishopric 
of  Halbei-stadt,  and  the  Archiepiscopates  of  Magde- 
burg and  Bremen.  When  the  ancient  heritages  of 
the  Benedictines,  Augustines,  and  other  ordei-s  came 
to  be  distributed  anew,  by  whom  should  they  be 
claimed  but  by  the  Jesuits,  an  order  which  had  no 
existence  when  these  foundations  were  firet  created  ! 
To  benefice  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  endow  the  new 
order  of  Loyola,  with  this  wealth,  Ferdinand  called 
"  making  restitution  to  the  original  ownere."  "  If 
its  confiscation  was  called  plunder,  it  could  not  be 
made  good  by  fresh  robbery."' 

Meanwhile  the  camarilla  at  Vienna,  whose  coun- 
sels had  given  birth  to  this  Edict  of  Restitution, 
with  all  the  mischiefs  with  which  it  was  pregnant 
to  its  authors,  but  which  it  had  not  yet  disclosed, 
were  indulging  in  dreams  of  yet  gi-eater  conquest; 
The  tide  of  success  which  had  flowed  upon  them 
so  suddenly  had  turned  then-  heads,  and  nothing 
was  too  impracticable  or  chimerical  for  them  to 
attempt.  East  and  west  they  beheld  the  trophies 
of  then-  victories.  The  once  powerfid  Protestant 
Churches  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary  were 
in  ndns  ;  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  including 
that  second  fountain  of  Calvinism,  Heidelberg, 
had  been  added  to  theu-  dominions;  their ■sictorious 
arms  had  been  canied  along  the  Weser,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Oder,  and  had  stopped  only  on  the  shores 

•'  Ludwig  Hiiusser,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126. 
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of  the  Baltic.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Baltic  should  be  the  boundary  of  their  triumphs. 
They  would  make  a  new  departm-e.  They  would 
carry  their  victories  into  the  North  Sea,  and  re- 
cover for  Rome  the  Kingdoms  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  When  they  had  reached  this  fiu-thest 
limit  on  the  north,  they  would  return  and  would 
essay  ^vith  their  adventurous  arms  France  and 
England.  In  both  of  these  countries  Protestantism 
seemed  on  the  ebb,  and  the  thrones  so  lately  occu- 
pied by  an  Elizabeth  and  a  Hemy  IV.,  were  now 
filled  by  pedantic  or  senile  sovereigns,  and  a 
second  period  of  juvenescence  seemed  there  to  bo 
awaiting  their  Chiu-ch.  This  wa-s  the  moment 
when  the  "  Catholic  Restoration"  had  reached  its 
height,  when  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  in  its 
glory,  and  when  the  scheme  of  gigantic  dominion 
at  wliich  Loyola  aimed  when  he  founded  his  order, 
had  approached  more  nearly  than  ever  before  or 
since  its  full  and  perfect  consummation. 

The  di'eams  of  aggi'ession  which  were  now  in- 
flaming the  imaginations  of  the  Jesuits  were 
shared  in  by  Ferdinand ;  although,  as  was  natural, 
he  contemplated  these  anticipated  achievements 
more  from  the  point  of  his  own  and  his  house's 
aggi'andisement,  and  less  from  that  of  the  exaltation 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  propagation  over  Europe  of 
that  teaching  which  it  styles  Christianity.  The 
emperor  viewed  the  contemplated  conquests  as 
sound  in  principle,  and  he  coidd  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be  found  .as  easily  practicable  as  they 
were  undoubtedly  right.  He  had  a  general  of 
consummate  ability,  and  an  ai-my  of  100,000 
strong,  that  cost  him  nothing :  might  he  not  with  a 
force  so  overwhelming  walk  to  and  fro  over  Europe, 
as  he  had  done  over  Germany,  and  prescribe  to  its 
peoples  what  law  they  were  to  obey,  and  what 
creed  they  were  to  beHeve  ?  Tliis  he  meant  as- 
suredly to  do  in  that  vast  territory  which  stretches 
from  the  Balkan  and  the  Cai-jDathians  to  the 
German  Sea,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Sweden. 
Tlie  next  conquest  of  his  ai-ms  he  fully  intended 
should  be  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden ;  and  then  changing  the  German  Con- 
federacy into  an  absolute  monarchy,  sweeping  away 
the  charters  and  rights  of  its  several  States,  wliich 
he  regarded  but  as  so  much  rubbish,  shutting  up 
all  its  heretical  churches,  and  permitting  only  the 
Roman  religion  to  be  professed,  the  whole  to  the 
extreme  north  of  Sweden  would  be  brought  imder 
what  he  accounted  "  the  best  political  constitution 
— namely,  one  king,  one  law,  one  God."' 

But  to  the  emperor,  and  the  Jesuits,  liLs  coim- 

'  Chapman,  p.  1S4. 


sellers,  giddy  with  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
and  yet  more  so  with  the  dreams  of  the  future, 
defeat  was  ti-eading  upon  the  lieels  of  success. 
Retribution  came  sooner  than  Ferdinand  had  fore- 
seen, and  in  a  way  he  could  not  calculate,  inasmuch 
as  it  gi'ew  out  of  those  very  schemes,  the  success  of 
which  seemed  to  guard  him  against  any  such 
reverse  as  that  which  was  now  approaching.  The 
man  who  had  lifted  him  up  to  his  dizzy  height  was 
to  be,  indirectly,  the  occasion  of  his  downfalL 
The  fii'st  turn  in  the  tide  was  \isible  in  the  jealousy 
wliich  at  tliis  stage  sprang  up  between  Ferdinand 
and  the  Catholic  League.  The  emperor  had  become 
suddenly  too  powerful  to  be  safe  for  Catholic  in- 
terests, and  the  Jesuits  of  the  League  resolved  to 
humble  or  to  break  him.  So  long  as  Ferdinand 
was  content  to  owe  his  victories  to  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  as  head  of  the  League,  and  conquer  only 
by  the  sword  of  Tilly,  the  Jesuits  were  willing  to 
permit  bim  to  go  on.  He  was  their  servant  while 
he  leaned  upon  the  League,  and  they  could  use 
him  or  throw  him  aside  as  they  found  it  expedient. 
The  moment  they  saw  liim  disposed  to  use  his 
power  for  personal  or  dynastic  ends  in  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  the  order,  they  could  check  him, 
or  even  strip  him  of  that  power  altogether.  But 
it  was  wholly  difterent  when  Ferdinand  separated 
his  military  operations  from  those  of  the  League, 
called  Wallenstein  to  his  service,  raised  an  ai-my  of 
ovei-whelming  numbers,  and  was  winning  victories 
which,  although  they  brought  with  them  the  spread 
of  the  Roman  faith,  brought  with  them  still  more 
power  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  glory 
to  its  general,  Wallenstein.  Ferdinand  was  now 
dangerous,  and  they  must  take  measures  for  cur- 
tailing a  power  that  was  becoming  fonnidable  to 
themselves.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  League  at  Heidelberg,  and  after 
discussing  the  matter,  a  demand  was  sent  to  the 
emperor  that  he  should  disai-m — that  is,  dismiss 
Wallenstein,  and  dissolve  his  aimiy.'  Remove  the 
pedestal,  thought  the  meeting,  and  the  figure  will 
fall. 

Other  parties  came  foi-ward  to  ui'ge  the  same  de- 
mand on  Ferdinand.  These  were  the  princes  of 
Germany,  to  whom  the  army  of  Wallenstein  had 
become  a  teiTor,  a  scourge,  and  a  destniction.  We 
can  imagine,  or  rather  we  cannot  imagine,  the  state 
of  that  laud  with  an  a.ssemblage  of  l)anditti,  now 
swollen  to  somewhere  about  100,000,'  roaming 
over  it,  reaping  the  hai-vest  of  its  fields,  gathering 
the  spoil  of  its  cities,  tortming  the  inhabitants  to 
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compel  them  to  disclose  their  treasures,  causing  whole 
villages  on  the  line  of  theii-  march,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  theii-  encampment,  to  disappear,  and 
leaving  their  occupants  to  find  a  home  in  the  woods. 
The  position  of  the  princes  was  no  longer  endm-able. 
It  did  not  matter  much  whether  they  were  with  or 
against  Ferdinand.  The  ruffians  assembled  under 
■Wallenstein  selected  as  the  scene  of  their  encamp- 
ment not  the  most  heterodox,  but  the  most  fertile 
province,  and  carried  away  the  cattle,  the  gold, 
and  the  goods  which  it  contained,  without  stopping 
to  inquii-e  whether  the  owner  was  a  Romanist 
or  a  Protestant.  •'  Brandenburg  estimated  its 
losses  at  20,000,000,  Pomei-ania  at  10,000,000, 
Hesse-Cassel  at  7,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  rest 
in  proportion.  The  cry  for  redi'ess  was  loud, 
xu'gent,  and  univei-sal ;  on  this  point  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  agi'eed."' 

Ferdinand  for  some  time  obstinately  shut  liLs  ear 
to  the  complaints  and  acciisations  which  reached 
him  on  all  sides  against  his  general  and  his  army. 
At  last  he  deemed  it  pi-udent  to  make  some  con- 
cession to  the  general  outcry.  He  dismissed  18,000 
of  his  soldiers.  Under  the  standard  of  WaUenstein 
there  remained  more  marauders  than  had  been  sent 
away;  but,  over  and  above,  the  master-giievance 
stUl  existed — WaUenstein  was  still  in  command,  and 
neither  the  League  nor  the  princes  would  be  at 
rest  till  he  too  had  quitted  the  emperor's  ser'S'ice. 

A  council  of  the  princes  was  held  at  Eatisbon 
(June,  1630),  and  the  demand  was  renewed,  and 
again  pressed  upon  Ferdinand.  Most  painful  it 
was  to  dismiss  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his 
greatness ;  but  -vnth  a  singular  itnanimity  the 
demand  was  joined  in  by  the  whole  Electoral  Col- 
lege, by  the  piinces  of  the  League,  the  Protestant 
princes,  and  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  of 
Spain.  Along  with  the  ambassadors  of  France  had 
come  a  Capuchin  friar,  Father  Joseph,  whom 
Richelieu  had  sent  as  an  admirable  instiiiment  for 
working  on  the  emperor.  Tliis  monk  has  received 
the  credit  of  givTng  the  last  touch  that  timied 
the  scale  in  this  delicate  affiiii-.     "  The  voice  of  a 


monk,"  says  Schiller,  "  was  to  Ferdinand  the  voice 
of  God."  Ferdinand  was  then  negotiating  for  the 
election  of  liis  son  as  King  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
view  of  his  succeeding  liim  in  the  empii-e.  "It  will 
be  necessaiy,"  softly  whispered  the  Capuchin,  "to 
gi-atify  the  electors  on  this  occasion,  and  thereby 
facilitate  youi-  son's  election  to  the  Roman  crown. 
"WTien  this  object  has  been  gained,  WaUenstein  will 
always  be  ready  to  resume  his  former  station." - 
The  argument  of  Father  Joseph  prevaUed ;  Wallen- 
stein's  dismissal  was  determined  on ;  and  when  it 
was  intimated  to  him  the  general  submitted,  only 
saying  to  the  messenger  who  brought  the  imwel- 
come  tidings,  that  he  had  learned  his  en-and  from 
the  stai-s  before  his  ai-rival.  Ferdinand  failed  to 
cany  his  son's  election  as  King  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
when  he  foimd  how  he  had  been  outwitted,  he 
vented  his  rage,  exclaiming,  "  A  rascally  Capuchin 
has  disaiTued  me  with  his  rosaiy,  and  crammed  into 
his  cowl  six  electoi-al  bonnets."^ 

All  parties  in  this  transaction  appear  as  if 
smitten  with  blindness  and  infatuation.  We  be- 
hold each  in  turn  laying  the  train  for  its  own 
overthrow.  The  cause  of  Protestantism  seemed 
eternally  ruined  in  the  land  of  Luther,  and  lo,  the 
emperor  and  the  Jesuits  combine  to  lift  it  xip ! 
FenUnand  prepares  the  means  for  his  own  discom- 
fiture and  humiliation  when  in  the  fii'st  place  he 
quaiTels  with  the  League,  and  in  the  second  when 
he  issues  the  Edict  of  Restitution.  He  chives  botli 
Jesuits  and  Protestants  from  him  in  turn.  Next  it 
Ls  the  Jesuits  who  plot  their  own  imdoing.  Tliey 
compel  the  emperor  to  reduce  his  army,  and  not 
only  so,  but  they  also  make  biui  dismiss  a  general 
who  is  more  to  him  than  an  army.  And  what  is 
yet  more  strange,  the  time  they  select  for  making 
these  gi-eat  changes  is  the  moment  when  a  hero, 
who  had  boimd  %dctory  to  his  standards  by  liis  sur- 
passing bravery  and  skiU,  was  stepping  upon  the 
shore  of  Northern  Geinianj^  to  do  battle  for  a  faith 
which  they  had  trodden  into  the  d\ist,  and  the  name 
of  which  would  soon,  they  hoped,  perish  from  the 
Fatherland. 


>  Schiller,  vol.  i.,  p.  200. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

ARRIVAL   OF   GUSTA^XS   ADOLPHL'S    IN   GERJIA^'T. 

The  Eeaction— Its  Limits — Preparatory  Campaigns  of  Gustavus— All  Eeady— No  Alternative  left  to  Gustavna^ffig 
Motives — His  Character — His  Farewell  to  the  Diet — His  Parting  Address — Embarkation — Lands  in  Germany — 
Contempt  of  Gustavus  by  the  Court  of  Vienna — Marches  on  Stettin — Is  Admitted  into  it — Takes  Possession  of 
Pomerania— Imperialists  Driven  out  of  Mecklenburg — Alliance  with  Trance — Edict  of  Restitution — John  George, 
Elector  of  Saiony— His  Project — The  Convention  at  Leipsic — Its  FaUnre. 


The  Catliolic  reaction,  bome  onwards  by  the  force 
of  tlie  imperial  arms,  had  rolled  up  to  the  borders 
of  Sweden,  chasing  before  it  Chi-istian  of  Denmark, 
and  every  one  who  had  striven  to  stem  its  advancing 
ton-ent.  But  a  mightier  Potentate  than  Ferdinand 
or  any  earthly  emperor  had  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
reaction,  and  decreed  that  beyond  the  line  it  had 
now  reached  it  shotdd  not  pass.  From  the  remote 
regions  of  the  North  Sea  a  deliverer  came  forth,  sum- 
moned by  a  Divine  voice,  and  guided  by  a  Di-s-ine 
hand,  empowered  to  roll  back  its  swelling  wave,  and 
bid  the  nations  it  had  overwhelmed  stand  up  and 
again  assume  the  rights  of  free  men.  The  cham- 
pion who  now  arose  to  confront  Rome  was  Gusta\its 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden. 

A  sincere  Protestant,  as  well  as  valorous  sol- 
dier, Gustavus  Adolphus  had  seen  with  pain  and 
•  alaim  the  troops  of  the  League  and  of  the  emperor 
overrim  the  States  of  Germany,  drive  away  the 
niinistei's  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  set  up  the 
ovei-tumed  altai-s  of  Rome.  The  cry  of  the  op- 
pres.sed  peoples  had  I'eached  him  once  and  again,  but 
cii'cumstances  did  not  pennit  of  his  interfering  in 
the  gi-eat  quarrel.  On  ascending  the  throne,  he 
had  the  disorders  of  half  a  centruy  in  his  own 
dominions  to  rectify.  This  was  a  laborious  task, 
but  it  was  executed  with  an  intelligence  that 
replaced  stagnation  -with  life  and  prosperity.  Tlie 
external  relations  of  liis  kingdom  next  claimed  his 
attention.  These  called  him  to  engage,  fii-st,  in  a 
war  with  Denmark ;  and,  secondly,  in  a  war  with 
Russia.  A  third  war  he  was  compelled  to  wage 
with  Poland.  His  title  to  the  throne  of  Sweden 
had  been  brought  into  question  by  the  Polish 
sovereign,  who  maintained  that  the  rightful  heu-s 
were  to  be  found  in  the  other  line  of  Gusta^-us 
Vasa.  The  Romanists  sided  with  the  King  of 
Poland,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  wrest  the 
sovereignty  from  the  hands  of  a  Protestant,  and  of 
bringing  back  the  kingdom  to  the  See  of  Rome ; 
and  thus  Gustavus  Adolphus  found  that  he  had  to 
do  battle  at  the  same  time  for  the  possession  of  his 
cro\\-n  and  the  Protestantism  of  his  realm.     This 


contest,  which  was  completely  successful,  was  ter- 
minated in  1629,  and  it  left  Sweden  mistress  of 
a  large  and  important  section  of  the  Baltic  coast. 
These  campaigns  foi-med  the  prepai-ation  for  the 
fourth  and  greatest  war  in  which  the  monarch  and 
people  of  Sweden  were  destined  to  embark.  The 
reforms  set  on  foot  within  the  country  had  vastly 
augmented  its  resources.  The  power  which  Gus- 
tavus had  acquired  over  the  Baltic,  and  the  towns 
which  he  held  on  its  coast,  kept  open  to  him  the 
gate  of  entrance  into  Germany ;  and  the  genei-als 
and  warriors  whom  he  had  trained  in  these  wars 
were  such  as  had  not  been  seen  in  Em-ope  since  the 
decline  of  the  Spanish  school.  AIL  these  i-equisites, 
unsuspected  by  hunself,  had  been  slowly  prepai'ing, 
and  now  they  were  completed  :  he  could  command 
the  sinews  of  war;  he  had  an  open  road  to  the 
gi-eat  battle-field,  and  he  had  wan-ioi-s  worthy  of 
being  his  companions  in  arms,  and  able  to  act  their 
part  in  the  conflict  to  which  he  was  about  to  lead 
them. 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  now,  what  he  had 
never  been  before,  ready  to  engage  in  the  world- 
■\\ide  strife,  it  is  not  le.ss  true  that  that  stiife  had 
reached  a  stage  which  left  him  no  alternative  but  to 
take  pai-t  in  it,  if  ever  he  would  do  so  with  the  chance 
of  success.  Victoiy  had  canied  the  Popish  arms  to 
the  waters  of  the  Baltic  :  the  pos.sessions  he  held 
on  the  coa.st  of  that  .sea  were  in  d;uiger  of  being 
wrested  from  him ;  but  his  foes  would  not  stop 
there ;  they  would  cross  the  ocean ;  they  would 
assail  him  on  his  own  soil,  and  extinguish  his 
sovereignty  and  the  Protestantism  of  his  realm 
together.  Wallenstein  had  suggested  such  a 
scheme  of  conquest  to  his  master,  and  Fei-dinand 
would  not  be  at  rest  till  he  had  extended  his  sway 
to  the  extreme  north  of  Sweden.' 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which   the  Swe 
monarch  now  foimd  hunself  placed.    He  rightly  in-J 
torpreted  that  situation.     He  knew  that  he  could| 
not  avoid  war  by  sitting  still;  that  if  he  did  not  j 

'  Chapman,  p.  196. 
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to  meet  his  enemies  on  the  plains  of  Germany, 
they  would  seek  him  out  in  his  o-\vn  sea-gii-t 
kingdom,  whei-e  he  should  fight  at  greater  dis- 
advantage. Therefore  he  chose  the  bolder  and 
safer  coui-se. 

But  these  reasons,  wise  though  they  were,  were 
not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the  strongest  motives 
that  influenced  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  adopting  this 
coui'se.  He  was  a  devout  Christian  and  an  en- 
lightened Protestant,  as  well  as  a  brave  wanior, 
and  he  took  into  consideration  the  great  crisis 
which  had  arrived  in  the  afiau-s  of  Europe  and  of 
Prot'estantism,  and  the  part  that  fell  to  himself  in 
this  emergency.  He  saw  the  rehgion  and  the 
liberty  of  Christendom  on  the  point  of  being  trodden 
out  by  the  armed  hordes  of  an  emperor  whose 
councillors  were  Jesuits,  and  whose  generals  were 
content  to  sink  the  soldier  in  the  i-uthless  banditti- 
leader;  and  to  whom  could  the  oppressed  nations 
look  if  not  to  himself?  England  was  indifferent, 
France  was  miwilling,  Holland  was  unable,  and, 
unless  Protestantism  was  to  be  saved  by  mii-acle,  he 
must  gird  on  the  sword  and  essay  the  herculean 
task.  He  knew  the  slender  means  and  the  small 
army  with  which  he  must  confront  an  enemy  who 
had  inexhaufstible  resources  at  hLs  command,  and 
innumerable  soldiers,  with  the  prestige  of  invinci- 
bility, under  his  banner;  but  if  the  difficulty  of 
the  entei-piise  was  immense,  and  might  well  inspire 
caution  or  even  fear,  it  was  of  a  nature  surpassingly 
gi'and,  and  might  well  kindle  enthusiasm,  and 
beget  a  sublime  faith  that  He  whose  cause  it  was, 
and  who,  by  the  very  pei-ils  with  which  He  was 
surrounding  him,  seemed  to  be  forcing  him  out  into 
the  field  of  battle,  would  bear  him  safely  through 
all  the  dangers  of  the  great  ventm-e,  and  by  his 
hand  deliver  his  people.  It  was  in  this  faith  that 
Gustavns  Adolphus  became  the  chaminon  of  Pro- 
testantism. 

"In  one  respect," says  Hausser,  "Gustavus Adol- 
phus was  a  unique  personage  in  this  century :  he 
was  animated  by  the  fresh,  unbroken,  youthful 
spirit  of  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  like 
that  which  characterised  sach  men  as  Frederick  of 
Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse.  If  it  can  be  said  of 
any  ruler  in  the  first  half  of  the^iijteenth  century, 
that  he  was  filled  with  Protestant  zeal  and  sincere 
enthusiasm  for  the  greatness  of  his  cause,  it  may  be 
said  of  him  and  of  him  alone.  To  a  world  full  of 
mean  artifices,  miserable  intrigues,  and  naiTow- 
minded  men,  ho  exhibited  once  more  the  character- 
istics and  qualities  of  a  true  hero.  This  explains 
why  he  called  forth  enthusiasm  where  it  had  been 
for  many  decades  unknown — why  he  succeeded  in 
kindling  men's  minds  for  ideas  which  had  been  en- 


gulfed in  the  miseries  of  the  times.  Sacred  things 
were  no  idle  sport  with  him."' 

Having  resolved  to  present  himself  on  the  great 
arena,  in  the  faith  of  uplifting  a  cause  which  abeady 
apjwared  almost  utterly  ruined,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
"  like  a  dying  man,"  says  Gfrbrer,  "  set  his  house  in 
order,"  by  making  arrangements  for  the  defence  and 
govermnent  of  his  kingdom  in  his  absence.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1630,  he  assembled  the  Diet  at 
Stockholm,  to  bid  the  States  a  solemn  farewell.- 
Takmg  in  liis  arms  his  infant  daughter  Christina, 
then  only  five  years  old,''  he  presented  her  to  the 
assembled  nobles  and  deputies,  who  swore  fidelity 
to  her  as  theii-  sovereign,  in  the  event  of  her  royal 
father  falling  on  the  battle-field.  The  touching 
spectacle  melted  all  present  iiito  tears,  and  the 
emotion  of  the  king  was  so  great  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  was  able  to  proceed  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  States. 

When  at  length  he  foiuid  words,  the  brave  and 
devoted  prince  assured  his  people  that  it  was  no 
light  cause  which  had  led  him  to  embark  in  this 
new  wai'.  God  was  his  witness  that  he  had  not 
sought  this  contest.  That  contest  exposed  himself 
to  gi-eat  dangei-s,  and  it  laid  heavy  bm'dens  on 
them ;  but,  however  full  of  risks  and  sacrifices,  he 
dared  not  decline  an  enterprise  to  which  he  was 
summoned  by  the  cry  of  his  perishing  brethi-en. 
Even  should  he  and  his  subjects  prefer  theii-  owir 
ease  to  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed,  it  would 
not  be  long  till  they  should  have  abundant  cause  to 
repent  theii-  selfishness.  The  same  armed  bigotry 
which  had  wrought  such  desolation  in  Gei-many, 
was  at  that  hour  meditating  the  overthrow  of  their 
own  throne,  and  the  destruction  of  theii'  ovm 
religion  and  independence.  They  must  not  thuik 
to  escape  by  abiding  within  theii-  own  seas  and 
shutting  themselves  out  from  others.  Who  could 
tell  whether  Sweden  had  not  attained  her  present 
place  among  the  nations  for  such  a  time  as  this  ■? 
Turning  to  his  councillors  of  state,  he  bade  them 
seek  to  be  filled  with  wsdom,  that  they  might 
govern  with  equity.  Addressing  his  nobles,  he 
exliorted  them  to  emulate  the  bravery  of  "those 
Gothic  heroes  who  humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride 
of  ancient  Rome."  The  pastors  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  cultivate  unity,  and  to  exemplify  in 
their  own  lives  the  vii-tues  they  preached  to  othei-s. 
For  all  clas.ses  of  his  subjects  he  offered  his  earnest 
prayers,  that  order  might  bless  their  cities,  fertility 
clothe  their  fields,  and  plenty  cheer  their  homes; 
and  then,  with  the  tendei-ness  of  a  father  taking 


'  Ludwig  HiliiBser,  voL  ii.,  pp.  150,  151. 
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leave  of  his  chUdren — for  the  mind  of  the  hero- 
prince  was  oppressed  by  the  presentiment  that  he 
should  see  them  no  more — he  said,  "  I  bid  you  all 
an  affectionate — it  may  be  an  eternal — farewell."' 

A  few  days  after  this  solemn  parting,  the  king 
embarked  his  army  of  15,000  at  Elfsnabhen.  It 
was  a  small  host  to  essay  so  gi-eat  an  enterprise  ; 


to  which  he  but  too  truly  presaged  he  should 
return  no  moi-e.  In  a  few  days  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  Baltic  rose  out  of  the  waves,  and  the  fleet 
cast  anchor  before  the  Isle  of  Riigen,  on  the  coast 
of  Pomerania.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1630 — exactly 
100  years  after  the  presentation  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession    to    Charles   V. —  Gusta^-us    Adolphus 


orsTAVrs  ADOLPKl-s.      (F.-,)i/i  .1  Portrait  in  (h«  Biblioflit'/iic  Nalionale,  after  that  engraved  by  John  de  Leeme.) 


but  it  was  led  by  a  great  general,  and  the  heroism 
and  devotion  of  the  chief  burned  in  the  breasts  of 
the  soldiers.  Up  to  the  water's  edge  the  shore  was 
black  with  the  crowds  which  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  embarkation,  and  to  take,  it  might  be, 
their  last  look  of  their  beloved  sovereign.  Contrary 
winds  detained  the  fleet  a  few  days,  but  at  last  the 
breeze  veered  round,  and  bore  away  the  magnani- 
mous prince,  with  his  chivalrous  host,  from  a  shore 


Schiller.  toL  i..  p.  220. 


landed  on  the  shore  of  Germany.  The  king  was 
the  first  to  step  on  land,  and  advancing  a  few  paces 
before  the  soldiers,  he  kneeled  down  in  presence  of 
the  army,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  conveying 
the  host  in  safety  across  the  deep,  and  prayed  that 
success  might  crown  their  endeavoui-s. 

The  powerful  Popish  monarch  who  had  put  his 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  Germany,  heard  with  easy 
and  hauglity  unconcern  of  the  landing  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  significance  of  that  landing  was 
but  little  understood  on  either  the  Romish  or  the 
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Protestant  side.  Ferdinand  could  not  see  that  the 
mighty  faliric  of  his  power  coidd  lie  shaken,  or  the 
tiiumphant  tide  of  his  anns  rolled  back,  liy  the  little 
Jiost  that  had  just  crossed  the  Baltic.  When  the 
courtiers  of  Vienna  heard  of  the  coming  of  Gustavus 
"  they  looked  in  the  State  Almanack  to  see  where 
the  country  of  the  little  Gothic  kmg  was  situated."' 
The  princes  of  Germany,  trodden  into  the  dust, 
were  nearly  as  unable  to  understand  that  deliverance 
had  dawned  for  them  in  the  advent  of  the  northern 
hero.  From  the  powerful  thrones  of  England  and 
France  they  might  have  looked  for  help ;  but  what 
succour  could  a  petty  kingdom  like  Sweden  bring 
them?  They  could  not  recognise  their  deliverer 
coming  in  a  guise  so  humble.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
■was  a  foreigner.  They  almost  wished  that  he  had 
not  iaterfered  in  their  mattere ;  and  greatly  as  they 
longed  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  mii-e,  they  were  con- 
tent well-nigh  to  be  as  they  were,  rather  than  owe 
their  emancipation  to  a  stranger.  Tliese  degenerate 
princes  were  to  be  taught  the  power  of  that  Protes- 
tantism from  which  they  had  so  greatly  declined. 
At  what  altar  had  Gustavus  and  his  followei-s 
kindled  that  heroism  which  enabled  them  to  com- 
mand \dctoiy,  if  not  at  that  of  the  Reformed 
faith  1  This  it  was  that  made  them  the  deliverers 
of  those  who  had  lost  their  liberty  by  losing  their 
Protestantism. 

Eager  to  invest  his  arms  with  the  pi-estige  of  a 
fii'st  success,  the  Swedish  king  set  out  for  Stettin, 
and  arrived  under  its  walls  before  the  imperial 
troops  had  time  to  occupy  it.  Stettin  was  the 
capital  of  Pomei-ania ;  but  its  impoitance  lay  in  its 
commanding  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  and  leaving 
open  in  the  rear  of  Gustavus  a  passage  to  Sweden, 
should  fortune  compel  him  to  retreat.  He  de- 
manded that  the  to\\Ti  should  receive  a  Swedish 
ganison.  The  citizens,  but  too  familiar  with  the 
horrors  of  a  foreign  occupation,  and  not  knowing 
as  yet  the  diiference  between  the  orderly  and  dis- 
ciplined soldiei-s  of  Gusta\-us  and  the  marauders 
who  .served  under  Tilly  and  WaUenstein,  were 
un\\-illing  to  open  then-  gates.  Still  more  xmwillmg 
was  their  Duke  Bogislaus,  who  added  the  timidity 
of  age  to  that  of  constitution.  This  prince  longed 
to  be  freed  from  the  terroi-s  and  the  oppressions  of 
Ferdinand,  but  he  trembled  at  the  coming  of 
Gustavus,  fearing  that  the  emperor  would  ■visit 
with  a  douVile  vengeance  his  compliance  with  the 
Swedish  monarch's  wishes.  Bogislaus  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  neutral.  But  Gusta^-us  told 
him  that  he  must  choose  between  himself  and  Fer- 
dinand, and  that  he  m\ist  decide  at  once.  Influenced 


'  Ludwig  Hiiusser,  vol.  ii.,  p.  US. 


by  the  present  rather  than  by  the  remote  danger, 
Bogi.slaus  opened  the  gates  of  Stettin,  and  the 
Swedish  troops  entered.  Instead  of  plundei^ing 
their  houses  the  soldiers  went  with  the  citizens  to 
church,  and  soon  established  a  reputation  which 
proved  second  only  to  their  valoiu*  in  its  influence 
on  their  future  success.  The  occupation  of  this 
town  was  a  masterly  stroke.  It  g-ave  the  king  a 
Ijasis  of  operations  on  the  mainland,  it  covered  his 
rear,  and  it  secured  his  communication  -with  Sweden. 

Step  by  step  Gusta\^is  Adolphus  advanced  into 
North  Germany.  His  host  swelled  and  multiplied 
the  farther  his  banners  were  borne.  The  soldiere 
who  had  formed  the  armies  of  Count  Mansfeld 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  coi'ps  dis- 
banded by  WaUenstein,  flocked  in  crowds  to  hia 
standard,  and  exchanged  their  plundering  habits 
for  the  order  and  bravery  of  well-disciplined  troops. 
The  capture  of  town  after  town  added  every  day 
new  pledges  of  final  success.  The  inequality  of  his 
force  in  point  of  numbers  was  more  than  balanced 
by  his  gi-eat  superiority  in  tactics.  Combining  the 
most  determined  resolution  with  the  most  con- 
summate pnidence,  he  went  on  driving  the  im- 
perialists before  liim,  and  by  the  end  of  autumn 
almost  the  whole  of  Pomerania  was  in  his  posses- 
sion. It  was  on  these  first  eflTorts  that  the  final 
issue  must  depend,  and  not  one  false  step  had  he 
made  in  them.  "  Napoleon  considered  him  to  be 
the  first  general  of  all  times,  chiefly  becau.se  dming 
a  dangerous  and  tedious  campaign,  from  Jmie, 
1630,  to  the  autumn  of  1631,  he  advanced  slowly, 
but  surely,  towards  the  centre  of  Germany  ■svithout  ! 
suflering  any  repulse  worth  mentioning.  "- 

"When  winter  approached,  the  imperial  genei-al-s, 
wearied  with  their  defeats,  sent  plenipotentiaries  - 
to  the  camp  of  the  Swedes  to  sue  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  but  they  found  they  had  to  do  ■with  an 
enemy  who,  clad  in  sheep's-skin,  felt  no  winter  in 
the  climate  of  Germany.  Tlie  reply  of  Gustavus 
to  the  proposal  that  both  sides  should  go  into  winter 
quartei-s  was,  "  The  Swedes  are  soldiers  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  simimer.""  The  imperialist  soldiers 
were  farther  harassed  by  the  pea.santry,  who  now 
avenged  upon  them  the  pillagings  and  mm^ers 
they  had  been  guilty  of  in  theii-  advance.  Deser- 
tion W!»s  thinning  and  disorganisation  weakening 
their  ranks,  and  the  imperial  commander  in  Pome-  j 
rania,  Torquato  Conte,  took  the  opportiuiity  of  re- 
signing a  command  which,  while  adding  nothing  to ^ 
his  wealth,  was  every  day  lessening  his  reputation. 

Flying  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Gustavusi 
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Adolphus,  and  abandoning  iii  their  retreat  wagons 
and  standards/  to  be  gathered  iip  by  the  Swedes, 
the  imperial  troops  took  refuge  in  Bi-andenburg, 
where  they  prepared  for  themselves  future  calami- 
ties by  oppressing  and  plundering  the  inhabitants, 
although  the  subjects  of  a  nder  who  was  the  ally 
of  their  emperor.  The  king  would  have  followed 
the  enemy  into  the  Duchy  of  Brandenbiu-g,  had  not 
the  gates  of  Kiistrin,  opened  to  admit  the  im- 
perialists, been  closed  upon  himself  He  now 
turned  his  victorious  arms  towards  Mecklenbm-g, 
whose  dukes  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  stripped 
of  their  territory  and  driven  into  exile.  The  capture 
of  Demmin  gave  him  entrance  into  this  territory, 
where  success  continued  to  attend  his  arms.  By 
the  end  of  February,  1631,  the  king  had  taken 
fully  eighty  cities,  strongholds,  and  redoiibts  in 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.^ 

At  this  stage  there  came  a  little  help  to  the 
Protestant  hero  from  a  somewhat  suspicious  quarter, 
Fi'ance.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  w.cS  now  supreme 
in  that  kingdom,  had  revived  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
Henry  IV.,  which  was  directed  to  the  end  of 
humbling  the  Ho\ise  of  Austria,  and  his  quick  eye 
saw  in  the  Swedish  warrior  a  tit  instrument,  as  he 
thought,  for  achieving  his  purpose.  It  was  a 
delicate  matter  for  a  "  prince  of  the  Church  "  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  a  heretical  king,  but 
Richelieu  trusted  that  in  return  for  the  subsidy  lie 
offered  to  Gustavus  he  would  be  allowed  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  the  war.  He  found,  however, 
in  Adolphus  his  master.  The  Treaty  of  Balwai-de 
(January,  1631)  secured  to  Gustavus  a  subsidy  of 
400,000  dollars,  for  the  attainment  of  interests 
common  to  France  and  Sweden,  but  left  to  the 
latter  Power  the  political  and  military  direction. 
This  was  a  diplomatic  victory  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  the  Swedish  monarch.  The  capture  of 
two  important  places,  Colberg  and  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  which  followed  soon  after,  shed  fresh 
lustre  on  the  Swedish  anns,  and  made  the  expedi- 
tion of  Gustavus  Adolphus  appear  still  more  pro- 
"■'iient  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

I'.\en  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  began 
-how  a  little  heart.  They  had  basely  truckled 
t  lie  Emperor  Ferdinand  ;  not  a  finger  had  they 
'd  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  Catholic  reaction  ; 
I'ut  now,  conscious  that  a  mighty  power  had  an-ived 
ill   the  midst  of  them,  they  began  to   talk  of  re- 

1  asserting  their  rights.  They  were  yet  too  proud  to 
accept  of  help  from  the  stranger,  but  his  presence 
among  them,  and  the  success  that  was  crowning  his 
efforts  in  a  war  which  ought  to  have  been  under- 
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taken  by  themselves,  helped  to  rouse  them  from 
that  shameful  and  criminal  apathy  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  and  which  indisposed  them  for  the  least 
effort  to  recover  the  much  of  which  they  had  been 
stripped,  or  to  retain  the  little  that  had  been  left  to 
them.  At  this  moment  Ferdinand  of  Austria  did 
his  best,  though  all  unintentionally,  to  stimulate 
their  feeble  efforts,  and  to  make  them  join  their 
arms  with  those  of  the  Swedish  monarch  in  fighting 
the  battle  of  a  common  Protestantism.  The  em- 
peror issued  orders  to  his  officers  to  put  in  execution 
the  Edict  of  Restitution.  The  enforcement  of  this 
edict  would  sweep  into  the  Treasury  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  the  Roman  Church  a  vast  amount  of 
Protestant  pi-operty  in  the  two  most  powerful  Pro- 
testant electorates  in  Germany,  those  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg,  and  would  specially  irritate  the 
two  most  important  allies  whom  the  emperor  had 
among  the  Protestant  princes.  The  hour  was  cer- 
tainly Ul-chosen  for  such  a  proceeding,  when  Wallen- 
stein  had  been  dismissed,  when  defeat  after  defeat 
was  scattering  the  imperial  armies,  and  when  the 
advancing  tide  of  Swedish  success  was  threatening 
to  sweep  away  all  the  fruits  of  Ferdinand's  former 
victories  even  more  rapidly  tlian  he  had  achieved 
them.  But,  the  Court  of  Vienna  believing  that 
its  hold  on  Germany  was  too  firm  ever  to  be 
loosened,  and  despising  this  assault  from  the  little 
Sweden,  Ferdinand,  acting  doubtless  by  the  advice 
of  the  Jesuits,  gave  orders  to  proceed  with  the 
plunder  of  his  Pi-otestant  allies. 

It  was  only  now  that  the  veil  was  fully  lifted  from 
the  eyes  of  John  George,  Elector  of  Saxony.  This 
prince  exhibits  little  save  contrast  to  the  pious,  mag- 
nanimous, and  public-spirited  Electore  of  Saxony 
of  a  former  day.  His  private  and  personal  manners 
were  coarse ;  he  dressed  slovenly,  and  fed  glut- 
tonously. His  public  policy  was  utterly  selfish.  He 
had  long  been  the  dupe  of  the  emperor,  his  sottish 
understanding  and  grovelling  aims  preventing  him 
from  seeing  the  gulf  into  wliich  he  was  sinking. 
But  now,  finding  himself  threatened  with  annihila- 
tion, ho  resolved  to  adopt  a  decisive  policy.  As 
Elector  of  Saxony  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  and  he  now  purposed  to  place  himself 
at  their  head,  and  form  a  third  party  in  Germany, 
which  would  oppose  the  emperor  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  King  of  Sweden  on  the  other.  The  Elector 
of  Saxony  would  not  lower  himself  by  joining  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  did  not  need  the  hand  of 
the  northern  stranger  to  ptiU  him  out  of  the  mire ; 
he  would  extricate  himself. 

Proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  plana,  des- 
tined, he  believed,  to  restore  the  German  liberties, 
the    Elector   of  Saxony   summoned   a  convention 
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of  the  Protestant  States,  to  meet  at  Leipsic  in 
February,  1631.  The  assemblage  was  biilliant,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  powerful.  The 
princes  and  deputies  who  composed  it  would  never 
have  had  the  courage  to  meet,  had  they  not  known 
that  they  assembled  under  the  shadow  of  the  Swedish 
arms,  which  they  affected  to  despise.  Theix-  con- 
vention lasted  three  months,  and  their  time  was 
divided  between  feasting  and  attempts  to  frame  a 
progranjme  of  united  action.  The  Jesuits  jeered. 
''  The  poor  little  Lutheran  princes,"  said  they,  ■'  ai-e 
holding  a  little  convention  at  Leipsic.  Who  is 
there  1  "  they  asked.  "  A  princeling  and  a  half. 
What  are  they  going  to  dot  Make  a  little  war." 
The  princes  did  not  make  a  war  either  little  or 
great :  they  contented  themselves  with  petitionuig 
the  emperor  to  remove  the  grievances  of  whicli 
they  complained.  They  begged  him  especially  to 
revoke  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  and  to  withdraw 


his  troops  from  their  cities  and  fortresses.  To  this 
petition  not  the  least  heed  was  ever  paid.  The 
piinces  did  not  even  form  a  league  among  them- 
selves; they  thought  they  had  done  enough  when 
they  fixed  the  number  of  soldiere  that  each  was  to 
furnish,  in  the  event  of  their  foi-ming  a  league  some 
other  time.'  This  was  a  truly  pitiable  spectacle. 
Tlie  princes  saw  their  country  devastated,  their 
cities  occupied  by  foreign  troops,  their-  religion  and 
their  liberties  proscribed — in  short,  all  th^t  gave 
glory  and  renown  to  Germany  smitten  down  by  the 
hand  of  tyi-anny,  yet  the  power  and  the  spiiit  aUke 
were  wanting  for  the  vindication  of  then-  rights,  and 
i^mid  the  rain  of  every  -^-irtue  then-  pride  alone  sur- 
vived ;  for  we  see  them  turning  away  ■with  disdain 
from  the  strong  arm  that  is  extended  towards  them 
for  the  pui-pose  of  pulling  them  out  of  the  gulf. 
Plain  it  was  that  the  hour  of  theii-  deliverance  wag 
yet  distant. 
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While  the  convention  of  Leipsic  was  making 
boastful  speeches,  and  the  Jesuits  were  fii-ing  off 
deri.sive  pasquils,  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria  was 
maintaining  a  haughty  and  apparently  an  uncon- 
cerned attitude  in  presence  of  the  invading  Swedes, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  adding  \'ictory  to  victory, 
and  every  day  marching  farther  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  His  advance  at  last  caused  alarm  to  the 
imperial  generals,  and  it  was  resolved  to  trifle  no 
longer  with  tlie  matter,  but  to  adopt  the  most 
energetic  measures  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
northern  arms.  This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  incidents  of  the  war — the  siege  and  ca]i- 
ture  of  Magdeburg. 

This  ancient  and  wealthy  city  stood  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  It  w.as  strongly  fortified,  being 
enclosed  on  its  land  sides  by  lofty  walls  .and  broad 
ditches.  The  commerce  on  its  river  had  gi-eatly 
enriched  the  citizens,  and  the  republican  form  of 
their  government  had  nounshed  in  their  breasts  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  bravery.    In  those  days. 


when  neither  trade  nor  liberty  w.^s  widely  difiused, 
Magdeburg  had  fewer  rivals  to  contend  ^vith  than 
now,  and  it  surpassed  in  riches  and  freedom  mosi 
of  the  cities  in  Germany.  ThLs  made  it  a  prize 
earnestly  coveted  by  both  sides.  If  it  should  faD 
into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  its  situation  and 
strength  would  make  it  an  admii-able  storehouse 
and  arsenal  for  the  army  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  imperialists  gain  possession  of  it,  it 
would  give  them  a  b.asis  of  operations  from  which 
to  threaten  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Ms  rear,  and 
would  put  it  mto  their  jwwer  to  close  ag.amst  liim 
one  of  his  main  exits  from  Germany,  should  defeat 
compel  him  to  retreat  towards  the  B.altic.  Its 
government  was  somewhat  anomixlous  at  this 
moment.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  rich  bishopric, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  in  possession  of  the 
Protestant  princes  of  the  House  of  Brandenbuiig. 

'  SchiUer,  vol.  i.,  pp.  231,  235.    Ludwig  Hiiusser,  vol.  ii. 
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Its  present  administrator,  Christian  Willitim,  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand,  bj'  taking 
part  with  the  King  of  Denmark  in  his  invasion  of 
the  empii-e ;  and  the  chapter,  dreading  the  effects 
of  the  emperor's  anger,  deposed  Christian  William, 
and  elected  the  second  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
in  his  room.  The  emperor,  however,  disallowed  this 
election,  and  appointed  his  own  son  Leopold  to  the 
dignity;  but  Christian  "William  of  Brandenburg, 
having  made  friends  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
citizens,  resumed  his  government  of  the  city,  and 
liaving  roused  the  inhabitants  by  pointing  to  the  de- 
vastations which  the  imperial  troops  liad  committed 
on  their  territory,  and  having  held  out  to  them 
hopes  of  succoirr  from  the  Swedes,  whose  ^"ictoriolls 
Iciider  was  approaching  nearer  every  day,  he  in- 
duced them  to  declare  war  against  the  empei'or. 
They  joined  battle  with  small  bodies  of  imperialists, 
and  succeeded  in  defeating  them,  and  they  had 
even  surpiised  the  town  of  Halle,  when  the  ad- 
vance of  the  main  army  under  Tilly  compelled 
them  to  fall  back  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Magde- 
burg. 

Before  entering  on  the  sad  story  of  Magdeburg's 
heroic  defence  and  tragic  fall,  let  us  look  at  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  be  the  chief  actor  in 
the  scenes  of  carnage  about  to  ensue.  Count 
von  Tilly  was  born  in  Liege,  of  a  noble  family. 
He  received  his  militaiy  education  in  the  Nether- 
lands, then  the  most  famous  school  for  generals. 
By  nature  cold,  of  gloomy  disposition,  and  chei-ish- 
ing  an  austere  but  sincere  bigotry,  he  had  served 
with  equal  zeal  and  ability  in  almost  all  the  wars  of 
the  period  against  Protestantism.  His  sword  had 
been  drawn  on  the  bloody  fields  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  he  had  combated  against  the  Protestant 
armies  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  when  the 
wai-s  came  to  an  end  in  the.se  countries,  because 
there  were  no  more  Protestants  to  slay,  he  had 
been  appointed  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  League. 
When  Wallenstein  was  dismissed  he  was  made 
generalissimo  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  it  is 
in  this  capacity  that  we  now  find  him  before  the 
walls  of  Magdeburg.  Schiller  has  di-awn  his  ])er- 
sonal  a])pearance  with  the  power  of  a  master. 
"  HLs  strange  and  t«iTific  aspect,"  says  he,  "  was 
in  unison  with  his  character.  Of  low  stiiture,  thin, 
with  hollow  cheeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad  and 
wrinkled  forehead,  huge  whiskei-s,  and  a  pointed 
chin ;  he  was  generally  attired  in  a  Spanish  doublet 
of  green  silk,  with  slashed  sleeves,  w^ith  a  small 
and  peaked  hat  upon  his  head,  surmounted  by  a 
red  feather,  which  hung  down  his  back.  His 
whole  a.spect  recalled  to  recollection  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  scourge  of  the  Flemings,  and  his  actions 


wei-e  by  no  means  calculated  to  remove  the  im- 
pression." ' 

TUly  knew  too  well  the  art  of  war  to  despise  his 
great  opponent.  "  This  is  a  player,"  said  he  of 
Gusta'N'us  Adolphus,  "  from  whom  we  gain  much  if 
we  mei'ely  lose  nothing." 

iSIagdebiu'g  was  fii-st  invested  by  Count  Pappen- 
heim,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  accounted  the  first  cavahy  general  of  his  ago. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  Tilly  at  the  head  of  his 
iumy,  and  the  city  was  more  closely  invested  than 
ever.  The  line  of  walls  to  be  defended  was  exten- 
sive, the  garrison  was  small,  and  the  citizens,  when 
they  saw  the  imperialist  banners  on  all  sides  of 
them,  began  to  repent  having  declined  the  offer  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  aid  in  the  defence  with  a 
regiment  of  his  soldiei-s.  Faction,  unliappily, 
divided  the  citizens,  and  they  refused  to  admit  the 
Swedish  garrison  within  their  walls ;  nor,  wealthy 
though  they  were,  would  they  even  advance  money 
enough  to  \evj  troops  sufficient  for  their  defence. 
The  Swedish  monarch  w^as  pained  at  the  course 
they  chose  to  adopt,  but  the  city  was  now  shut  in, 
and  all  he  could  do  was  to  send  Count  Falkenberg, 
a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  to  dii-ect  the  mili- 
tary operations,  and  aid  with  his  counsel  the 
Administrator  Christian  William. 

All  during  the  winter  of  1630-31,  Magdeburg 
cojitinued  to  be  invested ;  but  the  siege  made  slow 
])rogress  o^ving  to  the  cii-cumstance  that  the  two 
generals,  TUly  and  Pappenheim,  were  compelled  to 
withdraw,  to  withstand  the  advance  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  leaving  inferior  men  to  command  in 
their  absence.  But  in  March,  1631,  the  two  gi-eat 
leadei-s  returned,  and  the  operations  of  the  siege 
were  resumed  with  vigour.  After  the  first  few 
days  the  outposts  and  suburbs  were  abandoned, 
and,  being  set  fire  to  by  the  imperialists,  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  battle  now  advanced  to  the 
walls  and  gates.  During  all  the  month  of  A])ril 
the  storm  of  assault  and  resistance  raged  fiercely 
round  the  fortifications.  The  citizens  armed  them- 
selves to  supplement  the  smallnesH  of  the  garrison, 
and  day  and  night  fought  on  the  walls.  Daily 
battle  thinned  their  numbers,  want  began  to  imjiair 
their  strength,  b\it  their  frequent  sallies  told  the 
besiegei-s  that  their  spii-it  and  bmvery  remained 
unabated.  Their  detestation  of  the  tyiunny  of 
Ferdinand,  their  determination  to  retain  their 
Protestant  faith,  and  thfur  liojies  of  relief  from 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  they  know  wa,s  in  their 
neighbourhood,  made  them  unanimous  in  their  re- 
solution to  defend  the  place  to  the  last. 

'  Scliillor,  vol.  i.,  p.  230. 
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The  approach  of  the  Swedish  hero  was  as  greatly 
dreaded  in  the  camp  of  Tilly,  as  it  was  longed  for  in 
the  city  of  Magdeburg.  A  march  of  three  days,  it 
was  knowTi,  would  bring  him  befoi-e  the  walls,  and 
then  the  imperialists  would  be  between  two  fires ; 
they  would  have  the  Swedes,  flushed  with  victory, 
in  their  rear,  and  the  besieged,  armed  with  despair, 
in  theii-  front.  TUly  often  directed  anxious  eyes 
into  the  distance,  fearing  to  discover  the  Swedish 
banners  on  the  horizon.  He  assembled  a  council  of 
war,  to  debate  whether  he  should  raise  the  siege,  or 
attempt  carrying  Magdeburg  by  stonn.  It  was 
resolved  to  storm  the  city  before  Gusta\iis  should 
anive.  No  breach  had  yet  been  made  in  the  walls, 
and  the  besiegers  must  add  stratagem  to  foxce, 
would  they  take  the  place.  It  was  resolved  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  siege  of  Maestricht, 
where  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  cannonading  had 
done  more  to  open  the  gates  than  all  the  fire  of  the 
artillery.  On  the  9th  of  May,  at  noon,  the  cannon 
of  Tilly  ceased  firing,  and  the  besiegere  removed  a 
few  of  the  guns.  "  Ah ! "  said  the  citizens  of 
Magdeburg,  joj^ully,  "  we  are  saved  ;  the  Swedish 
hero  is  approaching,  and  the  hosts  of  Tilly  are 
about  to  flee."  All  that  night  the  cannon  of  the 
besiegei-s  remained  silent.  This  confirmed  the 
impression  of  the  citizens  that  the  siege  was  about 
to  be  raised.  The  danger  which  had  so  long  hung 
above  them  and  inflicted  so  fearful  a  strain  on 
their  energies  being  gone,  as  they  believed,  the 
weariness  and  exhaustion  that  now  overpowered 
them  were  in  proportion  to  the  former  tension.  The 
stillness  seemed  dee])  after  the  nights  of  fire  and 
tempest  through  which  they  had  passed.  The 
silver  of  morning  appeared  in  the  east ;  still  all 
was  calm.  The  sun  of  a  May  day  beamed  foi-tli, 
and  showed  the  imperial  encampment  apparently 
i-eposing.  One-half  of  the  garrison,  by  order  of 
Falkenberg,  had  been  withdra'mi  from  the  walls, 
the  wearied  citizens  were  drowned  in  sleep,  and  the 
few  who  were  awake  were  about  to  repair  to  the 
churches  to  ofier  thanks  for  their  deliverance,  when, 
at  seven  of  the  morning,  sudden  as  the  awakening 
of  a  quiescent  volcano,  a  terrific  storm  broke  over 
tlie  cit)'. 

The  roar  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  the  tocsin,  the 
shouts  of  assailants,  blending  in  one  frightful 
thunder-burst,  awoke  the  citizens.  Stunned  and 
terrified,  they  seized  their  arms  and  rushed  into 
the  street,  onlj'  to  find  the  enemy  pouring  into  the 
towni  over  the  ramparts  and  through  two  of  the 
gates,  of  which  they  had  already  gained  pos-session. 
Falkenberg,  as  he  was  huiT}ing  from  post  to  post, 
was  cut  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  assault. 
His  fall  was  fatal  to  the  defence,   for  the  attack 


not  having  been  foreseen,  no  plan  of  resistance  had 
been  arranged ;  and  though  the  citizens,  knowing 
the  honors  that  were  entering  ^^■ith  the  soldiers, 
fought  ^riih  a  desperate  bravery,  they  were  unable 
— without  a  leader,  and  without  a  plan — to  stem 
the  toiTent  of  armed  men  who  were  every  minute 
pouring  into  then-  city.  It  was  easy  scaling  the 
walls,  when  defended  by  only  a  handful  of  men ;  it 
was  equally  ea.sy  forcing  the  gates,  when  the  guards 
had  been  ■\vithdrawn  to  fight  on  the  ramparts. 
Every  moment  the  odds  against  the  citizens  were 
becoming  more  overwhelming,  and  by  twelve  o'clock 
all  resistance  was  at  an  end,  and  Magdeburg  w;is  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Tilly  now  entered  ^\ith  the  army.  He  took 
jjossession  of  the  principal  streets  with  hLs  troops, 
and  pointuig  his  shotted  cannon  upon  the  masses 
of  the  citizens,  compelled  them  to  retire  into  their 
houses,  there  to  await  theii-  fate.  Regiment  after 
regiment  poui-ed  into  Magdeburg.  There  entered, 
besides  the  German  troops,  the  pitiless  Walloons, 
followed  by  the  yet  more  terrible  Croats.  What  a 
horde  of  niflaanism  !  Although  an  army  of  wolves 
or  tigere  had  been  collected  into  Magdeburg,  the 
danger  would  not  have  been  half  so  terrible  as  that 
which  now  himg  over  the  city  from  this  assemblage 
of  men,  inflamed  by  every  bi-utal  passion,  who 
stood  waiting  the  signal  to  spring  upon  their  prey. 

Silence  was  signal  enough  :  even  Tilly  dared  not 
have  ■B'ithstood  these  men  in  theii-  dieadful  pui-pose. 
'■  And  now  began  a  scene  of  carnage,"  says  Schiller, 
'•  which  history  has  no  language,  poetry  no  pencil, 
to  portray.  Neither  the  innocence  of  childhood 
nor  the  helplessness  of  old  age,  neither  youth,  sex, 
rank,  nor  beauty  could  disiinu  the  fuiy  of  the 
conqueroi-s.  Wives  were  dishonoured  in  the  arms 
of  their  husbands,  and  daughters  at  the  feet  of 
their  parents."  Infants  were  murdered  at  the 
breast,  or  tossed  from  pike  to  pike  of  the  Croats, 
and  then  flung  into  the  fire.  Fifty-three  women 
were  found  in  a  single  church,  their  hands  tied  andk 
their  tbi-oats  cut.  Some  ladies  of  wealth  and 
beauty  were  tied  to  the  stirrups  of  the  soldiers' 
horses,  and  led  away  captive.  It  were  a  wickedness 
e^■en  to  write  all  the  shameful  and  horrible  things 
that  were  done  :  how  much  greater  a  %\-ickedness 
was  it  to  do  them !  Some  of  the  oflicei's  of  the 
League,  shocked  at  the  awful  sights,  ventui-ed  to 
.•ipproach  Tilly,  and  beg  him  to  put  a  stoj>  to  the 
caniage.  "  Come  back  in  an  hour,"  was  his  answer, 
'•  and  I  shall  see  what  can  be  done.  The  soldier 
must  have  some  recompense  for  Ids  danger  and 
toils."  The  tempest  of  shrieks,  and  wailings.  and 
shoutings,  of  murder  and  i-apine.  the  i-attling  of 
musketry  and  the  clashmg  of  swoitls,  continued  to 
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rage,  while  the  general  stood  by,  a  calm  spectator  of 
the  woes  and  crimes  that  were  passing  aroiind  him 

The  city  had  been  set  fire  to  in  several  places, 
and  a  strong  wind  springing  up,  the  conflagration 
raged  with  a  fury  whicJi  no  one  sought  to  control. 
The  roar  of  the  flames  was  now  added  to  the  other 
sounds  of  terror  that  rose  from  the  doomed  spot. 
The  fire  ran  along  the  city  with  great  rapidity,  and 
swept  houses,  chiu-ches,  and  whole  streets  before  it ; 
but  amid  the  smoke,  the  falling  buildings,  and  the 
streets  flowing  with  blood,  the  plunderer  continued 
to  prowl,  and  the  murderer  to  pursue  his  victim, 
till  the  glowing  and  almost  biu-ning  air  drove  the 
jniscreants  back  to  their  camp.  Magdebui-g  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  this  fair,  populous,  and  wealthy 
city,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  was  now  a  field 
of  blackened  ruins.  Every  edifice  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  flames,  vnth  the  exception  of  a  church  and  a 
convent,  wliich  the  soldiers  assisted  the  monks  to 
save,  and  150  fishermen's  huts  wliich  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  "  The  thing  is  so  horrible," 
gays  a  contemporaiy  writer,  •'  that  I  am  afraid  to 
mention  it  further.  According  to  the  general 
belief  here,  above  40,000  of  aU  conditions  have 
ended  their  days  in  the  streets  and  houses  by  fire 
and  sword."' 

Tlie  same  Gei-man  party  who  had  declined,  with 
an  air  of  ofiended  dignity,  the  help  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  now  blamed  him  for  not  having  extended 
his  assistance  to  Magdeburg.  Tliis  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Swedish  monarch  to  explain  publicly 
why  he  had  not  raised  the  siege.  He  showed 
conclusively  that  he  could  not  have  done  so  with- 
out risking  the  whole  success  of  his  expedition,  and 
this  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  doing  for  the  sake 
of  a  single  city.  He  had  resolved,  he  said,  the 
moment  he  heard  of  the  danger  of  JIagdeburg,  to 
march  to  its  relief :  but  first  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
refused  a  pa.ssage  for  his  troops  through  hLs  do- 
minions; and,  secondly,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
was  equally  unwUling  to  guarantee  an  open  retreat 
for  his  amiy  through  his  territory  in  case  of  defeat. 
The  fate  of  Alagdebui-g  was  thus  mainly  owing  to 
the  vacillating  and  cowardly  policy  of  these  two 
Electors,  who  had,  up  to  that  moment,  not  made 
it  plain  to  Gustavus  whether  they  were  his  friends 
or  his  enomies,  and  whether  they  were  to  abide 
[  with  the  League  or  join  their  arms  with  his  in 
defence  of  Protestantism. 

But  the  fall  of  Magdebui-g  was  helpful  to  the 
Protestant  cause.    It  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  tlirough 


•  Sir  Bobert  Anstruther,  Oermem  Corretpondfnce,  May, 
1631.  Lotichius,  vol.  i.,  p.  876.  Chemnit!;,  vol.  i.,  p.  132. 
Chapman,  pp.  itO-  243.    Schiller,  vol.  i.,  pp.  240—250. 


Germany,  and  it  alarmed  the  wavering  Electors  of 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  who  began  to  see  that 
the  end  of  that  neutrality  which  they  thought  so 
dexterous  would  be  that  they  would  be  the  last  to 
be  devoured  by  the  imperial  arms.  Accordingly, 
first  the  Landgrave  of  Hes.se  made  a  firm  compact 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  ever  after  continued 
Ms  staunchest  friend.  A  raid  which  Tilly  made 
into  his  territories  after  leaving  Magdeburg  helped 
powerfully  to  tlijs  alliance  -svith  the  Swedish  king. 
The  next  to  become  the  ally  of  Gusta\Tis  was  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg — not,  however,  till  the 
Swedes  had  marched  to  Berlin,  and  Gustavus, 
pointing  his  cannon  at  the  palace,  demanded  of  the 
Elector  that  he  should  say  whether  he  was  for  him 
or  against  him.  Last  of  all,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  endured  such  distress  and  irresolution  of 
mind,  and  who  now  received  a  visit  from  Tilly  and 
his  marauders — their  track  marked,  as  usual,  by 
frightful  devastation — came  at  length  to  a  decision, 
and  joined  liis  arms  ^vith  those  of  Gusta\'us.  This 
opened  the  way  for  the  crowning  victory  of  the  cam- 
paign, wliich  established  the  fortunes  of  Gustai^us, 
and  broke  in  pieces  the  army  of  the  emperor. 

Strengthened  by  these  alliances,  Gustavus  crossed 
the  Elbe.  The  next  day  his  forces  were  joined  by 
the  Saxon  army,  3.5,000  strong.  At  a  council  of 
war  which  was  held  here,  it  was  debated  whether 
the  confederated  host  was  strong  enough  to  risk  a 
battle,  or  whether  the  war  should  be  protracted. 
"  If  we  decide  upon  a  battle,"  said  Gustavus,  "  a 
crown  and  two  electoi-ates  are  at  stake."  The  die 
was  cast  in  favour  of  fighting.  Gustavus  put  his 
army  in  motion  to  meet  Tilly,  who  lay  encamped  in 
a  strong  and  advantageous  position  near  Leipsic. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6tli  September,  16.31, 
Gustavus  learned  that  he  was  within  half  a  dozen 
miles  of  the  imperialists.  That  night  he  dreamed 
that  lie  had  caught  Tilly  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
but  that  all  liis  exertions  could  not  secure  his 
prisoner  before  he  had  succeeded  in  biting  him  on 
the  left  arm.-  Next  morning  the  two  hostile 
armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other.  Gustavus  had 
seen  the  dawn  of  tliis  day  with  deep  anxiety.  For 
the  first  time  ho  was  in  presence  of  tho  whole 
imperial  host,  under  its  hitherto  unconquered 
leader,  and  the  issue  of  tliis  day's  battle  would 
decide  whether  the  object  for  wliich  ho  ha<l  crossed 
the  Baltic  was  to  1)C  attained,  and  Germany  set 
free  from  her  chains,  or  whether  defeat  lowered 
over  himself,  and  political  and  religious  bondage 
over  the  Fatherland.  Christendom  waited  with 
anxiety  the  issue  of  tlie  event. 
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The  army  of  Tilly  was  drawn  up  in  a  single  far- 
extending  line  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  plain  of 
Breitenfeld,  within  a  mile  of  Leipsic.  The  cannon 
were  planted  on  the  heights  which  rose  behind  the 
army,  so  as  to  sweep  the  plain,  but  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  imperial  troops  to  advance  without 
coming  within  the  range  of  their  own  fire.  The 
infantry  was  placed  in  the  centre,  where  Tilly 
lumself  commanded  ;  the  cavalry  formed  the  wing.s, 
with  Fiirstenberg  on  the  right,  and  Papj)enheim  on 
the  left.  The  Swedish  army  was  arranged  into 
centre  and  wings,  each  two  columns  in  depth. 
Teuffel  commanded  in  the  centre,  Hoi-n  led  the 
left  wing,  and  the  king  himself  the  right,  fronting 
Pappenheim.  The  Saxon  troops,  under  the  Elector, 
were  stationed  a  little  in  the  rear,  on  the  left,  at 
some  distance  from  the  Swedish  main  body,  the  king 
deeming  it  prudent  to  separate  Saxon  from  Swedish 
■\alour  ;  and  the  event  justified  his  forethought. 

The  battle  was  joined  at  noon.  It  began  with 
a  cannonading,  which  lasted  two  hours.  At  two 
o'clock  Pappenheim  began  the  attack  by  throwing 
his  cavalry  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  king.  The  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  west,  and  the  dust  from  the  new- 
])loughed  land  was  driven  in  clouds  in  the  face  of 
the  Swedes.  To  avoid  the  annoyance  the  king 
wheeled  rapidly  to  the  north,  and  the  troops  of 
Pappenheim,  rushing  in  at  the  void  which  the  king's 
movement  had  left  between  tlie  right  wing  and 
the  centre,  were  met  in  front  by  the  second 
column  of  the  wing,  and  assailed  in  the  rear  by  the 
first  column,  led  by  the  king,  and  after  a  desperate 
and  prolonged  conflict  they  were  nearly  all  cut  in 
j>ieces.  Pappenheim  was  driven  from  the  field,  with 
the  loss  of  his  ordnance.  While  this  struggle  was 
proceeding  between  the  two  confronting  wings, 
Tilly  descended  from  the  heights,  and  attacked  the 
left  wing  of  the  Swedi.sli  army.  To  avoid  the 
severe  fire  with  which  the  Swedes  received  him,  he 
turned  off  to  attack  the  Saxons,  who,  mostly  raw 
recruits,  gave  way  and  fled,  carrying  the  Elector 
with  them,  who  stopped  only  when  he  had  reached 
Eilenburg.'  Only  one  division  under  Arnim  re- 
mained on  the  field,  and  saved  the  Saxon  honour. 

Deeming  the  victory  won,  the  imperialists  raised 
the  cry  of  pursuit.  Some  8,000  or  9,000  left  the 
field  on  the  track  of  the  flying  Saxons,  numbers  of 

'  The  king's  letter  to  Oienstierna,  apud  Geijer,  vol.  iii., 
p.  217.    Chapman,  p.  261. 


whom  were  overtaken  and  slaughtered.  Gusta-vus 
seized  the  moment  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the 
imperial  centre,  and  soon  efiectually  routed  it,  -with 
the  exception  of  two  regiments  concealed  by  the 
smoke  and  dust. 

The  centre  of  the  imperialists  had  been  broken, 
and  their  left  wing  driven  from  the  field,  when  the 
troops  under  Fiirstenberg,  who  had  returned  from 
chasing  the  Saxons,  assailed  with  desperate  fury  the 
left  wing  of  the  Swedes.  The  conflict  had  almost 
ceased  on  the  otlier  parts  of  the  field,  and  the  last  and 
most  terrible  burst  of  the  tempest  was  here  to  dLs- 
charge  itself,  and  the  fate  of  the  day  to  be  decided. 
Foot  and  horse,  cuirassier,  pikeman,  and  musketeer 
were  drawn  hither,  and  mingled  in  fearful  and 
bloody  conflict.  The  sun  was  now  sinking  in  the 
west,  and  his  slanting  beam  fell  on  the  quiet  dead, 
scattered  over  the  field,  but  still  that  hea-ving  mass 
in  the  centre  kept  surging  and  boiling ;  cuirass  and 
helmet,  pike-head  and  uplifted  sword,  darting  back 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  descending  lower 
and  lower  in  the  horizon.  Tlie  mass  was  gi'O^-ing 
perceptibly  smaller,  as  soldier  and  hoi'se  fell  beneath 
sabre  or  bullet,  and  were  trampled  into  the  bloody 
mire.  Tilly  and  his  imperialists  were  fighting  for 
the  renown  of  a  hundred  battles,  which  was  fast 
vanishing.  The  most  obstinate  valour  could  not 
long  hold  out  against  the  overwhelming  odds  of 
the  Swedish  warriors ;  and  a  remnant  of  the  im- 
perialists, favoured  by  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  the 
cloud  and  dvist  that  veiled  the  battle-field,  escaped 
from  the  conflict — the  remnant  of  those  terrible 
battalions  which  had  inflicted  such  devastation  on 
Germany. - 

When  Gustavus  Adolphus  rode  out  of  the  field, 
all  was  changed.  He  was  no  longer  "  the  little 
Gothic  king  ;"  he  was  now  the  powerful  conqueror, 
the  terror  of  the  Popish  and  the  hope  of  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  The  butchere  of 
Magdeburg  had  been  trampled  into  the  bloody  dust 
of  Breitenfeld.  The  imperialist  army  had  been 
annihilated ;  their  leader,  whom  some  called  the 
fii-st  captain  of  the  age,  had  left  his  glory  on  the 
field  from  which  he  was  fleeing ;  the  road  into 
the  centre  of  Germany  was  open  to  the  conqueror; 
the  mighty  projects  of  the  Jesuits  were  menaced 
with  overthrow ;  and  the  throne  of  the  emperor 
was  beginning  to  totter. 

-  Chemnitz,  vol.  i.,  p.  175.  Khevenhiller,  vol.  li.,  p.1874. 
Chapman,  pp.  257—265.     Scliiller,  vol.  i.,  pp.  266—269. 


Note.— With  reference  to  the  illustrations  on  pp.  282, 
283,  we  prive  the  following  particulars :— During  the  Tliirt y 
Years'  War,  Augsburg,  which  had,  as  we  have  already 


seen  in  this  history,  identified  itself  with  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  was  captured,  and  the  inhabitants  forced 
to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    A  few  years 
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afterwards,  Gustavus  Adolphus  re-took  the  city,  and  Pro- 
testantism was  once  moi-e  established  in  its  midst.  Three 
years  later,  however,  Augsburg  was  again  captured,  and 
the  form  of  religion  was  again  changed,  though  many  of 
the  citizens  preferred  exile  to  the  abandonment  of  their 
faith.  In  course  of  time  a  Protestant  section  grew  up  in 
the  community,  wliioh  celebrated  the  memory  of  past 
events  by  festivals,  and  w.as  especially  anxious  to  propa- 
gate it  among  the  young.  This  object  was  partly  attained 
by  the  circulation  of  letters  on  religious  and  political 
faiths,  which  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  on 
the  people.  They  were  sent  in  envelopes,  which  were 
purposely  made  to  produce  a  striking  impression.  These 
writings,  printed  by  hand,  were  addressed  direct  to 
persons  whose  faith  the  Protestants  were  desii-ous  of 
strengthening,  or  whose  i-eturn  to  the  Reformed  Church 
they  were  eager  to  secure.  The  envelope  assured  the 
safe  carriage  of  the  writing  by  trustworthy  co-religionists. 
The  use  of  these  little  religious  sheets  incre;vsed,  and 
the  times  becoming  more  settled,  they  were  sold,  along 
with  their  envelopes,  even  at  the  faii-s.  These  envelopes 
are  now  rare,  and  the  one  of  which  we  give  a  fac-simile 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  Oberlin.  It  is  dated 
1732,  and  is  of  particular  interest.  The  reverse  and  ob- 
verse sides  are  engraved,  and  the  lines  on  the  engravings 
indicate  the  folds.  This  envelope  (Figs.  I.  and  n.)  was 
made  in  honour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centenary  of  the  deliverance  of  Augsburg.  We 
give  a  literal  translation  of  the  German  texts  in  Fig.  I., 
and  of  the  texts  that  occupied  the  blank  spaces  in 
Fig.  II. 

FIG.  I. 

1.  Psalm  xiv.  7. — O  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were 
come  out  of  Zion !  When  the  Lord  bringeth  back  the 
captivity  of  his  people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel 
shall  be  glad. 

2.  Yes,  yes,  the  Highest  will  thee  hear. 
And  answer  thy  request  sincere. 

With  speedy  help  and  sure. 
Thy  enemies  round  on  every  side 
The  Lord  will  scatter  far  and  wide ; 

In  him  thou'lt  joy  secure. 

3.  Psalm  xxxiv.  3  and  4. — O  magnify  the  Lord  with 


me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together.    I  sought  the 
Lord  and  he  heard  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my 
fears. 
■1.         Shout,  Augsburg !  shout  triumph  and  sing. 
The  Lord  hath  done  a  wondrous  thing, 

With  thanks  before  him  stand. 
That  mighty  deed  to  spread  abroad. 
Which  in  past  time  for  thee  he  wrought, 
By  great  Gustavus'  hand. 

5.  Praise,  Augsburg !  God's  great  goodness,  which  a 

hundred  years  ago. 
According  to  his  faithfulness,  he  did  through  Sweden 

show. 
I  say,  praise  God  continually,  praise  him,  and  him 

alone. 
That  he  his  holy  word  still  keeps,  and  will  all  time 

to  come. 

6.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  King  of  Sweden,  the 
form  of  whose  countenauL  e  was  like  a  Uon  at  midnight, 
made  in  a  short  time  many  cities  subject  to  himself, 
because  God's  eye  watched  over  him  continually  with 
help.  He  was  in  bravery  a  second  Alexander,  in  wisdom 
and  understanding  another  Solomon ;  justice  and  goodness 
united  with  each  other,  and  piety  adorned  always  his 
royal  throne.  In  short,  there  is  not  to  be  found  upon 
this  earth  a  greater  hero  than  Gustavus  Adolphus. — 
A.D.  1732. 

FIG.  II. 

1.  As  the  eagle  in  its  flight  turns  ever  toward  the  sun, 
Gustavus  turns  loyally  to  God  in  Christ  alone. 

2.  As   the    sunflower    looks    continually  toward   the 

monarch  of  the  day, 
Gustavus  will  to  God  alone  direct  his  eye  alway. 

3.  As  the  compass  alway  in  the  north  a  resting-place 

doth  find, 
Gustavus  still  on  Jesus  Christ  relies  with  heart  and 
mind. 

4.  Gustavus'  glory  as  in  rock  engraven  still  shaU  stand. 
So  long  as  ever  there  remains  a  Lutheran  in  the  land. 

5.  Entrance  into  Augsburg  of  H.M.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, which  happened  24th  April,  a.d.  3632. 
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VVhe.n  he  8aw  liow  the  day  had  gone,  the  fii-st  act  the  victory  which  had  ci"owned  his  arms.'  On  this 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  wag  to  fall  on  his  knees  on  field  the  God  of  battles  had  "  cast  down  the  mighty," 
the  blood-bftsprinkled  plain,  and  to  give  thanks  for  >  SchillerTvol.  i.,  p.  269^ 
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and  "exalted  them  of  low  degree."  There  was  now 
an  end  to  the  jeere  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  super- 
cilious insolaiees  of  Ferdinand.  Ha-iing  offered 
his  praj-er,  Gustavus  rose  up  to  prosecute,  in  the 
mightier  strength  with  which  victory  had  clothed 
him,  the  gi'eat  enterpi-ise  which  had  brought  him 
across  the  sea.  He  encamped  for  the  night  between 
the  city  of  Leipsic  and  the  field  of  battle.  On  that 
field  7,000  imperialists  lay  dead,  and  in  addition 
5,000  had  been  wounded  or  taken  prisonera.  The 
loss  of  the  Swedes  did  not  exceed  700  ;  that  of  the 
Saxons  amounted  to  2,000,  who  had  fallen  on  the 
field,  or  been  cut  down  in  the  pursuit.  In  a  few 
days  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  accompanied 
his  soldiei-s  in  theii-  flight,  belie\-ing  all  to  be  lost, 
returned  to  the  camp  of  the  king,  finding  him  still 
victorious,  and  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  the  measm-es  to  be  adopted  for  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  Two  roads  were  open  to 
Gusta^ais — one  to  Vienna,  and  the  other  to  the 
Rhine ;  which  of  the  two  shall  he  choose  ?  If  the 
king  had  marched  on  Vienna,  taking  Prague  on  his 
way,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  able 
to  dictate  a  peace  on  his  own  terms  at  the  gates  of 
the  Austrian  capital.  His  renowned  chancellor, 
Oxenstiema,  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  the 
couree  which  Gustavus  ought  to  have  followed.' 
But  the  king  did  not  then  full}'  know  the  import- 
ance of  the  victory  of  Breitenfeld,  and  the  blow  it 
had  inflicted  on  the  imperial  cause ;  nor  could  he 
e.xpect  any  material  succom-s  in  Bohemia,  where 
Protestantism  was  almost  entii-ely  trampled  out  ; 
so,  sending  the  Elector  of  Saxony  southwards, 
where  every  opei-ation  against  the  Popish  States 
would  help  to  confirm  his  o\\-n  Protestant  loyalty, 
still  doubtful,  the  Swedish  monarch  dii'ected  his 
own  march  to  the  West,  where  the  free  cities,  and 
the  Protestant  princes,  waited  his  coming  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  Ferdinand,  and  i-ally  round  the 
standard  of  the  Protestant  Liberatoi-. 

His  progress  was  a  triumphal  march.  The 
fugitive  Tilly  had  collected  a  few  new  regiments  to 
oppose  his  advance,  but  he  had  mai-shalled  them 
only  to  be  routed  by  the  victorious  Swedes.  The 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Erfurt  fell  to  the  arms  of 
Gustavus  ;  Gotha  and  "Weimar  also  opened  their 
gates  to  him.  He  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance 
from  their  inhabitants,  as  he  did  of  every  town  of 
any  importance,  of  which  he  took  possession, 
leaving  a  gai-rison  on  his  departure,  to  secure  its 
loyalty.  The  army  now  entered  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  cresset  lights  hung  upon  the  trees  en- 
abling it  to  thread  its  densest  thickets  in  perfect 

'  Puffendorf,  p.  53.     Chapman,  p.  267. 


safety.  On  the  30th  September,  1631,  the  king 
crossed  the  fi-ontier  of  Franconia.  The  cities 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  most  of  them  willingly, 
and  a  few  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance.  To  all 
of  them  the  conqueror  extended  protection  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  liberty  of  worehip. 

The  Bishops  of  Wurzbui-g  and  Bamberg  trem- 
bled when  they  saw  the  Swedes  pouring  like  a 
ton-ent  into  their  territories.  These  two  eccle- 
siastics were  among  the  most  zealous  members  of 
the  League,  and  the  most  vii-ulent  enemies  of  the 
Protestants,  and  they  and  the  towns  of  their  prin- 
cipalities anticipated  the  same  ti-eatmeni  at  the 
hands  of  the  conqueroi-s  which  they  in  similar 
circumstances  had  inflicted  on  others.  Their  for- 
tresses, cities,  and  tenitories  were  speedily  in 
possession  of  Gustavus,  but  to  their  glad  sui-prise, 
instead  of  the  desecration  of  theii-  chui-ches,  or  the 
pei-secution  of  theii-  persons,  they  beheld  only  a  bril- 
liant example  of  toleration.  The  Protestant  worship 
was  set  up  in  their  cities,  but  the  Roman  sei-vice 
was  permitted  to  be  practised  as  before.  The 
Bishop  of  Wurzburg,  however,  had  not  remained 
to  be  witness  of  this  act  of  modei'ation.  He  had 
fled  to  Paris  at  the  approach  of  Gusta'iTis.  In  the 
fortress  of  ilarienbm-g,  which  the  Swedish  king 
carried  by  storm,  he  found  the  valuable  library  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  he  caused  to  be  ti-ansjx)rted  to 
Upsala.  This  formed  some  compensation  for 
the  more  valuable  libi-ary  of  Heidelbei'g  which 
had  been  transferred  to  Rome.  On  the  Nth 
of  November  he  entered  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  ■ 
and  marched  his  amiy  in  a  magnificent  procession 
through  it.  "  He  apj>eared  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops,  clad  in  cloth  of  scarlet  and  gold,  ritling  a 
handsome  Spanish  jennet,  bare-headed,  with  a 
bright  and  handsome  countenance,  and  returning 
yrith  gi-aceful  courtesy  the  cheers  and  salutations 
of  the  sjwctatoi-s."-  From  the  furthest  sliore  of 
Pomerania,  to  the  point  where  he  had  now  anived, 
the  banks  cf  the  Maine,  the  king  had  held  his 
victoiious  way  without  being  once  compelled  to 
recede,  and  without  encountering  a  single  defeat 
"  Here,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  he  received  the 
Protestant  States  like  a  German  emperor  of  the 
olden  time."^ 

Traversing  the  Ecclesiastical  States  that  stretch 
from  the  Maine  to  the  Rhine,  "  the  Priest's  Row," 
the  mUk  and  honey  of  which  regaled  his  soldiers 
after  the  sterde  districts  thx-ough  which  they  had 
passed,  Gustavus  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  laid  siege 
(11th    December)  to   the  wealthy  city  of  Mainz. 


-  Chemnitz,  vol.  i.,  p.  199— apud  Chapman,  p.  285. 
■''  Ludwig  Hausser,  vol.  ii.,  p.  168. 
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In  two  days  it  capitulated,  and  the  king  entered  it  If  the  summer  had  been  passed  in  deeds  of  arms, 

in  state,  attended  by    the   Landgrave   of  Hesse.  the  winter  wa.s  not  less  busily  occupied  in  scouring 

After  this  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he  fixed  the  fniits  of  these  dangers  and  toils.      Gustavus' 

his  abode  for  a  short  while.'  queen,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  joined 

him  at   Mainz,  to  which    he  again  re])aired ;    so 

'  Schiller,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30.  too  did  his  chancellor,  the  famous  Oxenstierna,  on 
129 
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whose  wisdom  he  so  confidingly  and  justly  reUed. 
The  city  of  ilainz  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
icsounJed  w-ith  the  din  and  shone  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  old  imperial  times.  Coimers  were 
hourly  arriving  and  departing;  ambassadoi-s  fi-om 
foreign  States  wei-e  daily  recei'i'ing  audience ;  the 
Protestant  piinces,  and  the  deputies  from  the 
imperial  towns,  were  crowding  to  pay  their  hom- 
age to,  or  solicit  the  protection  of,  the  victorious 
chief;  uniforms  and  royal  equipages  crowded  the 
street ;  and  while  the  bugle's  note  and  the  diiini's 
I'oU  were  heai'd  without,  inside  the  palace  negotia- 
tions were  going  on,  treaties  were  being  fi'amed, 
the  future  condition  and  relations  of  German}' 
were  being  discussed  and  decided  upon,  and  efforts 
wei'e  being  made  to  frame  a  basis  of  peace,  such 
as  might  adjust  the  balance  between  Popish  and 
Protestant  Germany,  and  restore  rest  to  the  weaiy 
land,  and  secm-ity  to  its  trembling  inhabitants.  | 
When  the  king  set  out  from  Sweden  to  begin 
this  gigantic  enterprise,  liis  one  pai-amount  object 
was  the  restoration  of  Protestantism,  whose  over- 
tlu'ow  was  owing  quite  as  much  to  the  pusillaniniity 
of  the  princes,  as  to  the  power  of  the  imperial  arms. 
He  felt  "a  cUvine  impulse  "  impeUing  him  onwards, 
and  he  obeyed,  without  settling,  even  ^rith  himself, 
what  recompense  he  should  have  for  all  his  lisks 
and  toils,  or  what  material  guarantees  it  might  be 
necessaiy  to  exact,  not  only  for  the  secuiity  of  a 
re-established  Protestantism,  but  also  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  kingdom  of  Sweden,  which  the 
success  of  his  expedition  would  make  an  object  of 
hostility  to  the  Popish  princes.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  had  sounded  him  on  tliis  poiat  before 
he  entered  his  dominions,  and  Gusta'siis  had  fi-ankly 
i-eplied  that  if  the  exiles  were  restored,  religious 
liberty  granted  to  the  States,  and  himself  secui-ed 
against  attack  fi-om  the  Hapsburgs  in  his  own 
country,  he  would  be  satisfied.  But  now,  in  the 
midst  of  Germany,  and  taking  a  near  ^dew  of 
matters  as  success  on  the  battle-field  had  shaped 
them,  and  especially  considering  the  too  ob'\dous 
lukewarmness  and  imbecility  of  the  Protestant 
princes,  it  is  probable  that  the  guarantees  that 
would  have  satisfied  him  at  an  earlier  stage,  he  no 
longer  deemed  sufficient.  It  is  even  possible  that 
he  would  not  have  declined  a  controlling  power 
over  the  princes,  somewhat  like  that  which  the 
empei'or  wielded.  We  do  not  necessaiily  impute 
ambitious  views  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  we 
admit  the  possibility  of  some  such  airangement  as 
this  having  shaped  itself  before  his  mind ;  for  it 
might  seem  to  him  that  otherwise  the  existence  of 
a  Protestant  Germany  was  not  possible.  He  would 
have  been  guUty  of  something  like  foUy,  if  he  had 


not  taken  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  per- 
petuate what  he  accounted  of  so  gi-eat  value,  and 
to  save  which  from  destruction  he  had  undertaken 
so  long  a  march,  and  fought  so  many  battles ;  and 
when  he  looked  round  on  the  princes  he  might  well 
a.sk  himself,  "  Is  there  one  of  them  to  whom  I  can 
with  perfect  confidence  commit  this  great  trust  1" 
We  do  not  say  that  he  had  fonned  this  plan ;  but 
if  the  fruits  of  liis  victories  were  not  to  be  dis- 
sipated, some  such  plan  he  would  ultimately  have 
been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to ;  and  amidst  a 
crowd  of  insincere,  pusillanimous,  and  incompetent 
piinces,  where  could  a  head  to  such  a  confederacy 
have  been  found  if  not  in  the  one  only  man  of  zeal, 
and  spiiit,  and  capacity  that  the  cause  had  at  its 
sen-ice  ? 

The  restorations  that  the  Swedish  king  at  this 
hour  contemplated,  and  the  a.spect  which  the  future 
Gtermany  would  have  worn,  had  he  lived  to  put  the 
crown  upon  his  enterprise,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  stipulations  which  he  demanded  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  m2,de  overtures  of  peace  to 
him.     These  were  the  following  : — 

1st  The  Edict  of  Restitution  shall  be  null  and 
void. 

2nd.  Both  the  Roman  and  the  Protestant  religion 
shall  be  tolerated  in  town  and  country. 

3rd.  Bohemia,  Mora\'ia,  and  Silesia  shall  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  condition;  all  the  exiles  shall 
return  to  their  estates. 

4th.  The  Elector-Palatine,  Frederick  Y.,  shall 
be  restored  to  his  country. 

5th.  The  Bavaiian  Electorate  shall  cease ;  the 
electoral  vote  shall  be  restored  to  the  Palatinate. 

6th.  The  practice  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
all  ciiil  privileges,  shall  be  restored  to  Augsbm-g. 

7th.  All  Jesuits,  as  distiu-bers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  authora  of  the  present  difficulties,  shall 
be  banished  fi-om  the  empii-e. 

8th.  Protestants  as  well  as  Romanists  shall  be 
admitted  into  every  institution. 

9th.  The  monasteries  in  the  Duchy  of  Wiui;em- 
berg  which  have  been  illegally  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Romanists  shall  be  restorecL 

10th.  Out  of  gratitude  for  the  salvation  of  the 
German  Empire,  your  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 
shall  be  elected  King  of  Rome.  i 

1 1th.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  imperial  dties 
and  in  the  Duchj-  of  Wurtemberg  by  the  Edict  of 
Restitution  shall  be  repaid.  i 

12th.  There  shall  be  as  many  Lutheran  as 
Catholic  canons  appointed  to  the  cathedral." 

We  have  two  lists  of  these  conditions — one  by  i 

'  Lttdwig  Hausser,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  ITO,  171. 
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Kheveiihiller/  and  another  by  Richelieu.-  In  the 
latter  list  the  10th  article,  which  stipulates  that 
Gustavus  should  be  made  King  of  the  Romans,  Ls 
wanting.  To  be  King  of  Rome  was  to  hold  in 
reversion  the  empire ;  but  this  article  is  far  from 
being  authenticated. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  conqueror 
was  willing  to  sheathe  liis  sword  and  make  peace 
with  the  emperor.  Substantially,  they  implied  the 
return  of  Germany  to  its  condition  before  the  war 
(status  quo  ante  helium) ;  and  they  were  not  only 
just  and  equitable,  but,  though  Richelieu  thought 
otherwise,  extremely  moderate,  when  we  think  that 
they  were  presented  by  a  king,  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  host,  to 
another  sovereign  whose  army  was  all  but  anni- 
hilated, and  the  road  to  whose  capital  stood  open  to 
the  conqueror.  Tlie  stipulations,  in  brief,  were  the 
fi-ee  profession  of  religion  to  both  Romanists  and 
Lutherans  throughout  the  empire.^  The  terms 
were  rejected,  and  the  war  was  resumed. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  1532,  the  king  put 
his  army  in  motion,  advancing  southward  into 
Bavaria,  that  he  might  attack  the  League  in  the 
chief  seat  of  its  power.  The  fallen  Tilly  made  a 
la.st  effort  to  retrieve  his  fame  by  the  overthrow 
of  his  great  antagonist.  Having  collected  the 
wreck  of  his  routed  host,  with  the  addition  of  some 
new  levies,  he  waited  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lech  for  the  approach  of  Gustavus.  The  defeat  of 
the  general  of  the  League  was  complete  :  both  the 
army  and  its  leader  were  utterly  lost ;  the  former 
being  dispersed,  and  Tilly  dying  of  his  wounds  a  few 
days  after  the  battle.  It  delights  us  to  be  able  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  wamor  whom  we 
now  see  expuing  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He 
was  inflamed  with  bigotry,  but  he  was  sincere  and 
open,  and  had  not  stained  himself  with  the  low 
vices  and  shameless  hypocrisy  of  the  Jesuits,  nor 
with  the  dark  arts  which  Wallenstein  studied. 
He  was  cha.ste  and  temperate — virtues  beyond 
price  in  every  age,  but  especially  in  an  age  like 
that  in  which  Tilly  lived.  The  cloud  on  his  glory 
is  the  sack  of  Magdebui-g,  but  retribution  soon 
followed  in  the  eclipse  of  Leipsic.  After  that  the 
8un-light  of  his  face  never  returned.  He  complained 
that  the  world  spoke  ill  of  him,  and  that  those 
whom  he  had  faithfully  served  had  left  him  desolate 
in  his  age.  He  died  gi-asping  the  crucifix,  and  ex- 
pended his  parting  breath  in  repeating  a  verse  from 
the  Psalms — "In  thee,0  Lord, have  I  put  my  trust." ' 


'  Khevenhiller,  vol.  lii.,  p.  87. 

'  Hichelieu,  ISemoirs,  vol.  vii.,  p.  45. 

'  Chapman,  pp.  296,  297. 

*  Aldzreitter,  vol.  iii.,  p.  265— opuil  Chapman,  p.  313. 


The  overthrow  of  Tilly,  and  the  utter  rout  of 
his  army,  had  left  the  frontiers  of  Austria  without 
defence ;  and  the  emperor  saw  with  alarm  that  the 
road  to  his  capital  was  open  to  the  victorious 
Swede  if  he  chose  to  pursue  it.  The  whole  of 
Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  was 
in  possession  of  Gustavus,  and  a  new  army  must 
be  found  if  Ferdinand  would  prevent  the  conqueror 
seating  himself  in  Vienna.  Even  gi-anting  that  an 
army  were  raised,  who  was  to  command  it '  All  his 
generals  had  fallen  by  the  sword ;  one  only  sur- 
vived, but  how  could  Ferdinand  approach  him, 
seeing  he  had  requited  his  great  services  by  dis- 
missal ?  But  the  desperate  straits  to  which  he  was 
reduced  left  the  emperor  no  alternative,  and  he 
made  overtures  to  Wallenstein.  That  consum- 
mately able,  but  vaultingly  ambitious  man,  listened 
to  the  royal  proposals,  but  deigned  them  no  replj'. 
Living  in  a  style  of  magnificence  that  threw  Ferdi- 
nand and  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  day  into  the  shade, 
Wallenstein  professed  to  have  no  desire  to  return 
to  the  toils  of  a  military  life.  The  emperor  in 
distress  sent  again  and  again  to  the  duke.  At  last 
Wallenstem  was  moved.  He  would  succour  the 
empu'e  at  its  need ;  he  would  organise  an  army, 
but  he  would  not  command  it.  He  set  to  work ; 
the  spell  of  his  name  was  still  omnipotent.  In 
three  months  he  had  raised  50,000  men,  and  he 
sent  to  the  emperor  to  tell  him  that  the  army  was 
ready,  and  that  he  waited  only  till  he  should  name 
the  man  who  was  to  command  it,  when  he  would 
hand  it  over  to  his  Majesty.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  troops  would  soon  disperse  if  the  man  who  had 
raised  them  was  not  at  their  head. 

Again  the  imperial  ambassadors  kneeled  before 
Wallenstein.  They  begged  him  to  undertake  the 
command  of  the  army  which  he  had  equipped.  The 
duke  was  inexorable.  Other  ambassadors  were 
sent,  but  they  entreated  in  vain.  At  last  came  the 
prince  of  Eggenberg,  and  now  Wallenstein  was 
won,  but  on  tenns  that  would  be  incredible  were 
they  not  amply  authenticated. 

The  treaty  concluded  in  April,  1632,  provided 
that  the  Duke  of  Friedlaiid  should  be  generalissimo 
not  only  of  the  amiy,  but  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
arch-dukes,  and  of  the  Austrian  cro^vn.  The 
emperor  must  never  bo  present  in  the  anny,  much 
less  command  it.  As  ordinary  reward  an  Austrian 
hereditary  tenitory  was  to  be  bestowed  on  Wallen- 
stein;  as  extraordinary  he  was  to  have  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  conquered  territories,  and 
nearly  all  Germany  was  to  be  conquered.  He  was 
to  possess,  moreover,  the  sole  power  of  confiscating 
estates ;  he  only  could  pardon ;  and  the  emperorV 
forgiveness  was  to  be  valid  only  when  ratified  by 
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the  diike.'  These  conditions  constituted  Wallenstein 
the  real  master  of  the  empii-e.  To  Ferdinand  there 
remained  only  the  title  of  king  and  the  shadow  of 
power.  Thus,  the  man  who  had  liid  the  rankling 
wound  inflicted  by  dismissal  beneath,  apparently, 
tlie  most  placid  of  submissions,  exacted  a  ten-ible 
revenge ;  but  in  so  using  the  advantage  which  the 
calamities  of  his  friends  put  in  his  power,  he 
over-reached  himself,  as  the  sequel  proved. 

Again  we  behold  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the 
imperial  armies.  His  fii-st  efforts  were  followed  by 
success.  He  entered  Bohemia,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Saxon  troops  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.  The  Saxons  had  taken  down  the  martyr's' 
heads  on  the  Bridge-tower  of  Prague,  as  we  have 
already  narrated,  and  they  had  re-established  for  a 
brief  period  the  Protestant  woi-ship  in  the  city  of 
Huss ;  but  they  reti-eated  before  the  soldiers  of 
Wallenstein,  together  with  their  spiritless  Elector, 
who  was  but  too  glad  of  an  excuse  for  returning  to 
his  palace  and  hLs  table.  Bohemia  was  again 
subjugated  to  the  sceptre  of  Ferdinand,  and 
Wallenstein  turned  westward  to  measure  swoi-ds 
with  a  veiy  diflferent  antagonist — Gustavus  Adol- 
phus. 

We  parted  from  the  King  of  Sweden  at  the 
passage  of  the  Lech,  where  Tilly  received  his 
mortal  wound.  From  this  point  Gustavus  marched 
on  towards  Augsburg,  where  he  amved  on  the 
8th  of  Api-U,  1632.  The  Augsbui-g  of  that  day 
was  renowned  for  the  multitude  of  its  merchants 
and  the  opulence  of  its  bankers.  It  was  the  city 
of  the  Fuggers  and  the  Baumgartens,  at  whose  door 
monarchs  knocked  when  they  would  place  an  army 
in  the  field.  These  men  lived  in  stately  mansions, 
surrounded  by  gardens  which  outvied  the  royal 
park  at  Blois.  It  was  in  one  of  their  parten-es 
that  the  tulip  first  unfolded  its  gorgeoxis  petals 
beneath  the  sun  of  Em-ope. 

But  Augsburg  wore  in  Protestant  eyes  a  yet 
greater  attraction,  from  the  circumstance  that  its 
name  was  linked  with  the  immortal  Confession  in 
wluch  the  young  Protestant  Church  expres.sed  her 
belief  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  Charles  V. 
Here,  too,  had  been  framed  the  Pacification,  which 
Fei-dinand  had  flagrantly  violated,  and  which  the 
hero  now  at  her  gates  had  taken  up  arms  to 
restore.  Will  Augsburg  welcome  the  Protestant 
champion  ?  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  she  closes 
her  gates  against  him.  Gustavus  began  to  prepare 
for  a  siege  by  digging  trenches ;  the  guns  of  the 
city  ramparts  fired  upon  his    soldiers   while    so 
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engaged ;  but  he  did  not  reply,  for  he  was  loth  to 
deface  a  single  stone  of  a  place  so  sacred.  Before 
opening  his  cannonade  he  made  trial  if  haply  he 
might  re-kindle  the  old  fii-e  that  once  biu-ned  so 
biightly  in  this  venei-able  town.  His  appeal  was 
succe.s.sfu],  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  Augsburg 
capitulated.  On  the  14th  the  king  made  his  public 
entiy,  going  straight  to  St.  Ann's  Church,  where 
the  Luthei'an  Litany  was  smig,  after  the  silence  of 
many  yeare,  and  Fabricius,  the  king's  chaplain, 
preached,  taking  Psakn  xii.  5  as  his  text.  After 
sermon  the  king  repaired  to  the  mai-ket-place, 
where  the  citizens  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself 
and  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, - 

The  king  left  Augsburg  next  day,  and  proceeded 
to  Ingolstadt.  He  thought  to  take  this  city  and 
dislodge  the  nest  of  Jesuits  within  it,  but  being 
strongly  fortified,  its  siege  would  have  occupied 
more  time  than  its  importance  justified ;  and  so, 
leaving  Ingolstadt,  Gustavus  directed  his  coui-se  to 
Munich.  The  capital  of  Bavaria  was  thus  added 
to  the  towns  that  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  and 
now  the  whole  country  of  the  League,  Ingolstadt 
excepted,  was  his.  He  had  can-ied  his  arms  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  foot  of  the  Tyrol, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Rhine. 
The  monarchs  of  Denmark  and  France,  jealous  of 
his  advances,  and  not  knowing  where  they  would 
end,  here  met  him  with  ofiers  of  mediating  between 
him  and  the  emperor  and  establishing  peace. 
Gustavus  frankly  told  them  that  he  had  drawn  the 
sword  for  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  empire,  and  that  he  would  not 
sheathe  it  so  long  as  the  object  for  which  he  had 
begim^  the  war  remained  unaccomplished. 

The  king  now  moved  toward  Xiu-emberg,  where 
he  established  his  camp,  which  he  fortified  with  a 
ditch  eight  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide,*  within 
which  rose  redoubts  and  biistions  mounted  with  300 
cannon.  Wallenstein,  advancing  from  Bohemia, 
and  joined  by  the  army  under  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  pitched  his  camp  of  60,000  men  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town.  Eiu-ope  watched  with 
breathless  anxiety,  expecting  every  day  the  decisive 
trial  of  strength  between  these  two  armies.  Gus- 
tavus strove  by  every  expedient  to  draw  his  great 
antagonist  into  battle,  but  Wallenstein  had  adopted 
a  strategy  of  famine.  Tlie  plan  succeeded.  The 
land  was  not  able  to  bear  two  such  mighty  hosts, 
and  the  scene  of  the  encampment  became  a  field 
of  horrors.     The  horses  died  in  thousands  for  want 
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of  forage ;  the  steaming  putridity  of  the  unburied 
carcasses  poisoned  the  air,  and  the  effluvia,  joined 
to  the  famine,  proved  more  fatal  to  the  soldiers  of 
both  camps  than  would  the  bloodiest  battle.  In 
the  city  of  Nuremberg  10,000  inhabitants  died. 
Gustaviis  Adolphus  had  lost  20,000  of  his  soldiers ; 
the  imjierialists  had  lost,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  an 
equal  number ;  the  \allages  around  Nuremberg- 
were  in  ashes ;  the  plundered  peasantry  were  ex- 
piring on  the  highway  :  the  most  ghastly  spectacles 
met  the  eye  on  every  side,  for  the  country  for 
leagues  had  become  a  graveyai'd.  In  the  middle 
of  September,  Gustavus  Adolphus  raised  his  camp 
and  returned  to  Bavaria,  to  complete  its  conquest 
by  the  reduction  of  Ingolstadt.  Wallenstein  also 
broke  up  his  encampment,  and  marched  northwiu-ds 
to  Saxony.  A  second  time  the  road  had  been  left 
open  to  Vienna,  for  there  was  now  no  army  between 
Gustavus  and  that  capital.  While  he  was  revolv- 
ing a  march  southward,  and  the  ending  of  the 
campaign  by  the  dethronement  of  the  empei'or,  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  chancellor,  Oxenstierna, 
informing  him  that  a  treachery  was  preparing  in 
his  rear.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  negotiating 
with  Wallenstein,  with  a  view  to  withdrawing  from 
the  Swedish  alliance,  and  joining  in  affinity  ^^-ith 
the  imperialists.  If  the  powerful  principality  of 
Saxony  should  become  hostile,  lying  as  it  did  be- 
tween Gustavus  and  the  Baltic,  a  march  on  Vienna 
was  impossible.  Thus  again  were  the  house  and 
throne  of  the  Hapsburgs  saved. 

Intent  on  preventing  the  defection  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  an  example  likely  to  be  followed  by 
other  princes,  Gustavus  Adolphus  returned  north- 
wai'd  by  forced  marches.  Traversing  the  Bavarian 
plains,  he  entered  Thm'ingia,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed with  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  passed. 
At  Erfurt  he  took  a  tender  leave  of  his  queen,  and 
hastened  forward  in  the  direction  of  Leipsic  to  meet 
Wallenstein.  On  iiis  march  he  was  informed  that 
the  enemy  was  stationed  in  the  villages  around 
LUtzen,  a  small  town  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
he  had  gained  his  gi-eat  \'ictoiy  of  a  year  ago. 
Gustavus  dai-ted  forward  on  his  prey,  but  before  he 
could  reach  Liitzen  the  night  had  fallen,  and  the 
battle  could  not  be  joined.  Wallenstein,  who  had 
been  unaware  of  the  approach  of  the  Swedes,  ])vo- 
fited  by  the  night's  delay  to  dig  trenches  on  the 
battle-field,  which  he  filled  OTth  musketeers.  He  also 
reciilled  Pa])penheim,  wlio  had  been  sent  off  with  a 
detachment  to  Cologne.  The  king  passed  the  night 
in  his  carnage,  arranging  with  his  generals  the 
order  of  battle,  and  waiting  the  breaking  of  the 
day.      The  morning   rose   in  fog;    the  king  liad 


jjrayers  read  by  his  chaplain,  Fabricius ;  then  the 
army,  accompanied  by  martial  music,  sang  Luther's 
hymn ;  after  which  Gusta\'us  himself  led  in  a 
second  hymn,  in  which  the  battalions  around  him 
joined  in  fidl  chorus.  The  nust  still  hung  over  the 
landscape,  concealing  the  one  army  from  the  other ; 
but  at  ten  o'clock  it  cleared  off,  revealing  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Swedes  the  long  confronting  line  of  the 
imperialists,  and  the  town  of  Liitzen  in  flames, 
Wallenstein  having  ordered  it  to  be  fired  lest,  under 
cover  of  it,  the  Swedes  shoidd  outflank  him.' 

The  king,  without  having  broken  his  fast,  mounted 
his  horse.  He  did  not  put  on  his  armour  before 
entering  the  battle :  he  had  forborne  its  use  for 
some  time  owiiag  to  his  coi-jiulence.  He  wore 
only  a  plain  buff  coat  or  leather  jerkin ;  replying, 
it  is  said,  to  one  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
thus  exposing  his  Hfe,  that  "God  was  hLs  harness." -' 
He  addressed  in  brief  but  energetic  terms  fii'st  the 
Swedes,  then  the  Gei-mans,  reminding  them  of  the 
vast  issues  depending  on  the  battle  about  to  be 
joined;  that  on  this  day  their  bravery  would  vindi- 
cate, or  their  cowardice  would  crash,  the  religion 
and  liberty  of  Germany.  He  exhorted  them  not 
to  be  sparing  of  their  blood  in  so  great  a  cause,  and 
assured  them  that  posterity  would  not  forget  what 
it  owed  to  the  men  who  had  died  on  the  field  of 
Liitzen  that  they  might  be  free.  Having  so  spoken, 
Gustavus  rode  forward,  the  first  of  all  his  army,  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

At  the  moment  when  the  battle  began,  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  the  opposing  hosts  was 
about  equal ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Pappenheim  the 
preponderance  was  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  im- 
perialists. The  calculations  of  the  best  authorities 
make  Wallenstein's  army  amount  to  about  27,000, 
and  the  force  imder  Gustixvus  Adolphus  to 
from  18,000  to  20,000.  The  Swedish  infantry 
advanced  against  the  trenches,  but  were  received 
■with  a  tremendous  tire  of  musketry  and  artillery. 
Bearing  down  with  immense  impetuosity,  they 
crossed  the  trenches,  captm-ed  the  battery,  and 
tunied  the  guns  against  the  enemy.  The  first  of 
the  five  imperial  brigades  was  routed ;  the  second 
was  in  disorder  ;  the  tliird  was  wavering.  Wallen- 
stein, with  three  regiments  of  horse,  galloped  to  the 
spot,  shouting  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  cleav- 
ing in  his  rage  some  of  the  fugitives  with  his  own 
hand.  The  flight  of  his  soldiers  was  aixested.  The 
brigades  formed  anew,  and  faced  the  Swedes.  A 
murderous  conflict  ensued.  The  combatants,  locked 
in  a  hand-to-hand  straggle,  could  make  no  use  of 
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their  fireanns.  They  fought  with  their  swords, 
|iikes,  and  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets ;  the  clash 
of  steel,  blending  with  the  groans  of  those  who  were 
being  ti-ampled  down,  resounded  over  the  field. 
The  Swedes,  at  last  oveipowered  by  numbers,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  cannon  they  had  cap- 
tiu'ed ;  and  when  they  retreated,  a  thousand  dead 
and  dying  covered  the  spot  where  the  conflict  had 
raged. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  the  head  of  his  Finland 
cuirassiers,  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy. 
The  light-mounted  Poles  and  Croats  were  broken 
by  the  shock,  and  fleeing  in  disorder,  they  spread 
terror  and  confusion  among  the  rest  of  the  imperial 
cavaby.  At  this  moment  the  king  was  told  that 
his  infantiy  was  recrossing  the  trenches,  and  that 
his  left  wing  was  wavering.  Committing  the  pur- 
suit of  the  vanquished  Croats  to  Greneral  Horn,  he 
flew  on  his  white  steed  across  the  field,  followed 
by  the  regiment  of  Steinbock ;  he  leaped  the 
trenches,  and  spuiTed  to  the  spot  where  his  soldiera 
were  most  closely  pressed.  Only  the  Duke  of 
Lauenburg  and  a  few  hoi-semen  were  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  king  :  the  squach-ons  he  led  had  not 
yet  come  up,  not  being  able  to  clear  the  trenches 
so  easily  as  the  king  had  done.     Gustavus,  shoi-t- 


sighted,  and  eager  to  discover  an  opening  in  the 
enemy's  ranks  at  which  to  pour  in  a  charge,  ap- 
proached too  close  to  their  line  ;  a  musketeer  took 
aim  at  him.  and  his  shot  shattered  the  king's  left 
ai-m.  By  this  time  his  squadrons  had  come  up, 
and  the  king  attempted  to  lead  them,  but  overcome 
by  pain,  and  on  the  point  of  fainting,  he  requested 
the  Duke  of  Lauenburg  to  lead  him  secretly  out  of 
the  tumidt.  As  he  was  retiring  he  received  a 
second  shot  through  the  back.  Feeling  the  wound 
to  be  mortal,  he  said  to  Lauenbui-g,  "  I  am  gone; 
look  to  your  own  life."  A  page  assisted  him  to 
dismount,  and  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so  other 
cuirassiere  gathered  around  the  wounded  monarch, 
and  demanded  who  he  was.  The  page  refused  to 
teU,  but  Gusta\'us  himself  made  known  his  name 
and  i-ank,  whereujxju  the  cuirassiere  completed  the 
work  of  death  bj-  the  discharge  of  more  shots,  and 
the  king  sunk  in  the  midst  of  the  imperial  horse- 
men. Such  were  the  accounts  of  the  page,  who 
himself  was  wounded,  and  died  soon  after.  The 
king's  steed,  now  set  free,  gallojjed  with  flowing 
rein  and  empty  saddle  over  the  field,  communi- 
cating to  the  Swedish  ranks  the  impression  that 
some  disaster  had  befallen,  of  which  they  knew  not 
as  yet  the  full  and  terrible  extent 
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The  fall  of  Gusta^'us  Adolphus,  so  far  from  ending 
the  battle,  was  in  a  sort  only  its  beginning.  The 
riderless  hoi-se,  galloping  wildly  over  the  battle- 
field, only  half  told  its  tale.  It  was  possible  that 
the  king  was  only  wounded.  The  bi-aveiy  of  the 
Swedes  was  now  changed  into  fury.  Hoi-se  and 
foot  rushed  madly  onward  to  the  spot  where  the 
king  had  been  seen  to  enter  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
with  the  intention  of  rescuing  him  if  alive,  of 
avenging  him  if  dead.  The  mournful  foct  was 
passed  in  a  whisper  from  one  Swedish  oflicer  to 
another,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  no  more. 
They  rode  up  to  the  Croats,  who  were  stripping  the 
body  in  their  desii-e  to  possess  some  memorial  of 


the  fallen  hero,  and  a  ten-ible  conflict  ensued  over 
his  corpse.  No  flash  of  firearm  was  seen,  only  the 
glitter  of  pike,  the  clash  of  sword,  and  the  heavy 
stroke  of  musket  as  it  fell  on  the  steel  helmet, 
came  from  that  struggling  mass  in  the  centre  of 
the  field,  for  again  the  fight  was  a  hand-to-hand 
one.  The  dead  fell  thick,  and  a  mound  of  corpses, 
rising  ever  higher,  with  the  battle  raging  widely 
around  it.  tormed  meanwhile  the  mausoleum  of  the 
great  wamor. 

From  the  ofiicers  the  dreadful  intelligence  soon 
descended  to  the  ranks.  The  ciy  ran  from  brigade 
to  brigade  of  the  Swedes,  "  The  king  is  dead !" 
As  the  ten-ible  woixls  fell  on  the  soldier's  ear  his 
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knitted  brow  gi-ew  darker,  and  he  seized  his  weapon 
■\vith  a  yet  fiercer  grasp.  The  most  sacred  life  of 
all  had  been  spilled,  and  of  what  value  was  now 
his  own  1  He  feared  not  to  die  on  the  same  field 
with  the  king,  and  a  new  energy  animated  the 
soldier.  The  brave  Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
took  the  place  of  Gustavus,  and  his  squadrons 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  a  fire  that  showed 
that  the  spiiit  of  the  fallen  hero  lived  in  the  troops. 
They  closed  in  dreadful  conflict  ■with  the  enem}'. 
His  left  wing  was  chased  completely  out  of  the 
field  ;  this  w-as  followed  by  the  rout  of  the  right 
^ving.  Like  a  whirl'wind,  the  Swedes  again  passed 
the  trenches,  and  the  artillery,  wliich  had  done  such 
murderous  execution  upon  them,  was  seized,  and  its 
thunders  directed  against  the  foe.  The  heavy  bat- 
talions of  the  imperial  centre  were  now  attacked, 
and  were  giving  way  before  the  overwhelming 
impetuosity  of  their  antagonists.  At  that  moment 
a  terrible  roar  was  heard  behind  the  imperial  army. 
The  ■  gi-ound  shook,  and  the  aii-  was  black  with 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  lurid  with  flashes  of  fii'e. 
Their  powder  wagons  had  exploded,  and  bombs  and 
grenades  in  thousands  were  shooting  wildly  into 
the  sky.  Wallenstein's  army  imagined  that  they 
had  been  attacked  in  the  rear ;  panic  and  flight 
were  setting  in  among  his  troops;  another  moment 
and  the  day  would  be  won  by  the  Swedes. 

It  was  now  that  Pappenheim,  whom  Wallen- 
stein's recall  found  at  no  great  distance,  presented 
himself  on  the  field  at  the  head  of  fresh  troops. 
All  the  advantages  which  the  Swedes  had  gained 
were  suddenly  lost,  and  the  battle  was  begun  anew. 
The  newlj'-arrived  cuii-assiers  and  dragoons  fell 
upon  the  Swedes,  who,  theii-  numbers  thinned,  and 
wearied  with  their  many  hoiu's'  fighting,  fell  back  ; 
the  trenches  were  again  recrossed,  and  the  cannon 
once  more  abandoned.  Pappenheim  himself  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  Swedes,  and  plunging  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  wandered  over  the  field  in 
quest  of  Gustavus,  whom  he  believed  to  be  still 
li\'ing,  and  whom  he  burned  to  meet  in  single 
combat.  He  fell,  his  breast  pierced  by  two 
musket-balls,  and  was  earned  out  of  the  field  by 
his  soldiers.  While  ho  was  being  borne  to  the 
rear,  some  one  whispered  into  his  ear  that  the  man 
he  sought  lay  slain  upon  the  field.  "  His  dying 
eye,"  says  Schiller,  '-sparkled  with  a  gleam  of  joy." 
"  Tell  the  Duke  of  Friedland,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am 
mortally  wounded,  but  that  I  die  happy,  knowing 
that  the  implacable  enemy  of  my  faith  has  filleu  on 
tlie  same  day." ' 

The  fall  of  their  leader  dispirited  liLs  troops,  and 


'  Schiller,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128. 


the  tide  of  battle  again  turned  against  the  impe- 
rialists. The  Swedes,  seeing  the  enemy's  confusion, 
wth  gi-eat  pi'omptitude  filled  up  the  gaps  that  death 
had  made  in  then-  rairks,  and  forming  into  one  line 
made  a  last  decisive  charge.  A  thii'd  time  the 
trenches  were  crossed,  and  the  enemy's  artillery 
seized.  The  sim  was  setting  as  the  two  armies 
closed  in  that  last  desperate  struggle.  The  ardour 
of  the  combatants  seemed  to  grow,  and  the  battle 
to  wax  in  fury,  the  nearer  the  moment  when  it 
must  end.  Each  seemed  bent  on  seizing  the  victory 
before  darkness  should  descend  on  the  scene  and 
part  the  combatants.  The  night  came;  the  rival 
armies  could  no  longer  see  the  one  the  other ;  the 
trumpet  sounded ;  the  torn  relics  of  those  magni- 
ficent .squadrons  which  had  formed  in  proud  and 
terrible  array  in  the  morning  now  marched  out  of 
the  field.     The  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides. 

Both  ai-mies  left  their  artillery  on  the  battle- 
field, and  the  victory  wovdd  rightfullj"  belong  to 
whichever  of  the  two  hosts  should  have  the  coui-age 
or  the  good  fortune  to  appropriate  it. 

Far  and  wide  on  that  field  lay  the  dead,  in  ;dl 
places  thickly  strewn,  in  some  piled  in  heaps,  with 
whole  regiments  lying  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  had  formed,  attesting  in  death  the  tenacity 
of  that  courage  which  had  animated  them  in  life. 
AVallenstein  retii-ed  for  the  night  to  Leipsic.  He 
had  striven  to  the  utmost,  dui-ing  that  di-eadful  day, 
to  add  to  his  other  laui-els  the  field  of  Liitzen.  He 
was  to  be  seen  on  all  parts  of  the  field  careering 
through  the  smoke  and  fii-e,  rallying  his  troops, 
encouraging  the  brave,  and  threatening  or  pimish- 
ing  the  coward.  He  feared  not  to  go  where  the 
shower  of  bullets  was  the  thickest  and  deadliest. 
His  cloak  was  pierced  by  balls  in  numerous  places. 
The  dead  were  falling  tliick  aroimd  him ;  but  a 
shield  which  he  saw^  not  covered  his  head,  and  he 
passed  scatheless  through  all  the  horrors  of  the  day, 
fote  having  decreed — though  the  stai-s  had  hidden 
it  from  him — that  he  should  die  on  a  less  glorious 
field  than  that  on  wliich  his  imraoi-tal  antagonist 
had  breathed  liis  last. 

^Vhen  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  the  dead  and 
djing  alone  occupied  the  field  of  Liitzen.  There 
were  the  cannon,  theii-  thundere  hushed,  as  if  in 
reverence  of  those  who  were  breathing  out  their 
life  in  low  and  heavy  moanings.  The  two  armies 
stood  ofl"  from  the  spot  where  the  day  before  they 
had  wrestled  in  all  the  passionate  energy  of  battle. 
Wallenstem  sent  his  Croats  to  take  possession  of 
the  artillery,  that  he  might  have  a  pi-etext  for 
sa)-ing  that  he  had  vanquished  on  the  field  fi"om 
the  vicinity  of  wliich  he  was  at  that  moment  pre- 
paiing  to  flee ;  but  when  his  messengers  saw  the 
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Sv.'edt  1  drawu  up  in  order  of  battle  at  no  gi-eat 
distance,  they  forbore  the  attemjDt  to  execute  the 
orders  of  their  master.  The  same  day  WallensteLa 
was  followed  to  Leipsic  by  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
but  in  most  miserable  plight,  ■without  artillery,  with- 
out standards,  almost  without  arms,  covered  with 
wounds  ;  in  short,  looking  the  reverse  of  victors. 
The  duke  made  a  short  stay  in  Leipsic,  and  soon 
removed  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Saxony;  in 
such  haste  was  he  to  escape  from  the  scene  of  his 
alleged  triumph,  for  which  the  bells  of  the  churches 
of  Aiistria  were  at  that  moment  ringing  peals  of 
joy !  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  had  succeeded 
the  fallen  king  in  the  command  of  the  Swedes,  took 
possession  of  the  battle-field,  with  all  on  it ;  and 
soon  thereafter  established  himself  in  Leipsic,  thus 
incontestably  j>ro\Tng  that  the  victory  was  his.^ 

When  the  terrible  cry,  "  The  king  is  dead  ! "  rang 
along  the  Swedish  ranks  on  the  day  of  battle,  it 
struck  as  a  knell  of  woe  on  eveiy  ear  on  which  it 
fell.  But  the  soldier  had  only  a  moment  to  think 
on  the  extent  of  the  calamity ;  the  uppermost  idea 
in  his  mind  was  "to  conquer."  The  field  beneath 
liim,  with  its  burden  of  ghastly  hoiTors,  and  the 
enemy  vanishing  in  the  distance,  was  the  proof  that 
he  had  conquei-ed  ;  but  now  he  had  time  to  i-eflect 
at  what  a  cost  victoiy  had  been  won !  Some- 
where on  that  field  on  which  he  was  now  gazing 
with  an  eye  in  which  sadness  had  taken  the  place 
of  fury,  lay  the  hero  who  had  yesterday  led  them 
forth  to  battle.  This  changed  victory's  paean 
into  a  funeral  dirge.  How  much  lay  buried 
with  that  hero  !  The  safety  of  Sweden,  the  hopes 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  the  restoration  of  the 
Protestant  worship  in  Germany;  for  what  so  likely, 
now  that  the  strong  arm  which  had  rolled  back  the 
Catholic  Restoration  was  broken,  as  that  the  flood 
■would  return  and  again  overflow  those  countries 
from  which  its  desolating  waters  had  been  dried 
upl 

The  first  care  of  the  Swedes  was  to  search  for 
the  body  of  their  king.  The  quest  was  for  some 
time  inefiectual ;  but  at  la.st  the  royal  coi-pse  was 
discovered  beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  stripped  of  all 


'  We  have  followed  the  standard  authorities  for  our 
description  of  this  celebrated  battle ;  still,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  very  minute  or,  it  may  be,  perfectly  accurate  de- 
tails of  it.  It  was  variously  reported  at  the  time.  The 
Idng's  death,  for  instance,  has  been  sot  down  as  the  act 
of  an  assassin,  and  the  Swedes  generally  believed  that  the 
perpetrator  of  the  base  act  waa  Francis,  Duke  of  Laucn- 
bnrg.  The  antecedents  of  this  man,  and  his  subsequent 
history,  gave  some  grounds  for  the  suspicion.  But  it 
needs  not  assassination  to  account  for  the  death  of  one 
who,  with  incomparable  but  unjustifiable  bravery,  was 
fighting,  almost  alone  and  without  armour,  in  the  midst 
of  hundreds  of  enemies. 


its  ornaments,  and  most  of  its  clothing,  and  covered 
with  blood  and  wounds.  The  king  had  fallen  near 
to  a  great  stone,  which  for  a  century  had  stood 
Isetween  Liitzeu  and  the  canal,  and  which  from  that 
day  has  borne,  in  memoiy  of  the  event,  the  name 
of  the  "  Stone  of  the  Swede."  Tlie  body  of  the 
king  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  to^vn  of 
Weissenfels,  and  there  embalmed  and  laid  out  in 
state.  The  queen  embraced  his  remains  in  an 
agony  of  grief ;  his  generals  stood  roimd  his  bier  in 
speechless  sorrow,  gazing  on  the  majestic  coun- 
tenance of  him  who  woidd  no  more  lead  them  forth 
to  battle,  and  strivong  to  turn  then-  thoughts  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  future  which  his  death 
had  so  suddenly  darkened.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  to  Stockholm,  and  interred  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  in  the  Church  of 
Ritterholm.- 

"  When  the  great  king,  lord  of  the  half  of  Ger- 
many, sank  in  the  dust  of  the  battle-field,"  says 
Freytag,  "a  ciy  of  woe  went  tlu-ough  the  whole 
Protestant  territories.  In  city  and  country  there 
was  a  fimeral  sei'V'ice  held  ;  endless  were  the  elegies 
■written  upon  him. ;  even  enemies  concealed  their 
joy  beliind  a  manly  sympathy  which  was  seldom 
sho^vn  in  that  time  to  any  opponent. 

"  His  end  was  considered  as  a  national  misfor- 
tune ;  to  the  people  the  '  Liberator,'  the  '  Saviour,' 
was  lost.  Also  we,  whether  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  may  look,  not  only  unth  cordial  interest 
upon  a  pure  heroic  life,  which  in  the  years  of  its 
highest  power  was  so  suddenly  extinguished ;  we 
should  also  consider  ■with  thanlcs  the  influence 
wliich  the  king  had  upon  the  German  war.  For 
he  has  in  desperate  times  defended  what  Luther 
obtained  for  the  whole  nation — the  freedom  of 
thought,  and  capacity  for  national  development 
against  the  frightful  enemy  of  German  e.vistence,  a 
soulless  despotism  in  Church  and  State." ^ 

So  ended,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  the 
great  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  His  sudden 
appearance  on  the  scene,  and  his  sudden  departure 
from  it,   are   equally  striking.       "History,"  says 


=  The  traveller  Cox  says:  "A  few  years  ago,  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  being  at  Stockholm,  descended  into 
the  vault,  and  opened  the  coffin  which  contains  the 
remains  of  Gustavus.  A  Swedish  nobleman  who  accom- 
panied the  prince  into  the  vault  assured  mo  that  tho 
body  was  in  a  state  of  comj)lete  preservation  "  (about  150 
years  after  burial),  "that  the  <^ountenance  still  retained 
the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  pictures  and  coins, 
and  particularly  that  the  whiskers  and  short  pointed 
board,  which  he  wore  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  were  distinctly  visible."  (Cox. 
Trai^eh  into  Poland,  Russia,  Sncdcn,  and  Dcnmarl;,  vol.  iii-, 
p.  102 ;  DubUn,  1784.) 

'  Gustav  Freytag,  \t.  180. 
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ScHller,  '•  so  often  engaged  in  the  ungrateful  task 
of  analysing  the  uniform  course  of  human  passions, 
is  sometimes  gi-atified  by  the  appearance  of  events 
which  strike  like  a  hand  from  heaven,  into  the 
calculated  machinery  of  human  aflfaii-s,  and  recall 
to  the  contemplative  mind  the  idea  of  a  higher 
order  of  things.  Such  appears  to  us  the  sudden 
vanishing  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  from  the  scene."  ' 
It  does  not  pertain  to  our  subject  to  dwell  on  his 
great  military  genius,  and  the  original  tactics  which 
lie  introduced  into  the  art  of  war.  He  was  the 
greatest  general  in  an  age  of  great  generals. 
Among  the  eight  best  commanded  whom,  in  his 
opinion,  the  world  had  ever  seen,  Napoleon  gave  a 
place  to  Gustavus  Adolphus." 

Gusta\Tas  Adolphus  falls  below  the  great  "WU- 
liam  of  Orange,  but  he  rises  high  above  aU  his 
contemporaries,  and  stands  forth,  beyond  question, 
as  the  greatest  man  of  his  age.  In  each  of  the 
thi-ee  departments  that  constitute  gi-eatness  he 
excelled — in  the  largeness  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature ;  in  the  gx-andem-  of  his  aims ;  and 
in  the  all  but  perfect  success  that  crowned  what 
he  undertook.  The  foundation  of  his  character  was 
liis  piety.  "  He  was  a  king,"  said  Oxenstiema, 
"  God-fearing  in  all  his  works  and  actions  even 
unto  death."  From  his  youth  his  soul  had  been 
visited  with  impulses  which  he  believed  came  from 
beyond  the  sphere  of  humanity.  His  gi-andfather's 
dying  words  had  consecrated  him  to  a  sublime  but 
most  arduous  mission;  that  mission  he  could  scarcely 
misunderstand.  The  thoughts  that  began  to  stii" 
within  him  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  the  aspects 
of  Providence  around  him,  gave  depth  and  strength 
to  Ids  early  impressions,  which  so  gi-ew  upon  him 
from  day  to  day  that  he  had  no  rest.  He  saw  the 
labours  of  the  Reformei-s  on  the  jwint  of  being 
swept  away,  the  world  about  to  be  rolled  back  into 
darkness,  and  the  religion  and  liberty  of  Christen- 
dom ovei-whelmed  by  a  flood  of  aims  and  Jesiiiti-y. 
Among  the  princes  of  Gei-many  he  could  discern  no 
one  who  was  able  or  at  all  willing  to  cope  with  the 
crisis.  If  the  terrible  ruin  was  to  be  averted,  he 
himself  must  stand  in  the  breach  :  he  was  the  last 
hope  of  a  perishing  world.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
came  across  the  sea  with  a  feeHng  that  he  was  the 
chosen  instrument  of  Providence  to  set  limits  to  the 
i-iiinous  reaction  that  was  overwhelming  Christen- 
dom. In  the  great  generals  who  had  grown  \ip 
around  him ;  in  the  army,  disciplined  and  hardened 


'  Schiller,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135. 

-  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Julius  CiBsar,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, Turenne,  Prince  EugJ'ne,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
Napoleon.    (Gfrorer,  p.  1015.) 


in  many  a  campaign,  now  gathered  under  his 
banners ;  in  the  union  of  gi-eat  qualities  in  him- 
self, fitting  him  for  his  task  ;  in  his  power  of  com- 
mand ;  in  his  love  of  order  and  system ;  in  his 
intuitive  faculty  of  quick  and  rapid  combinations  ; 
in  his  genius  for  forming  plans,  and  the  caution, 
united  with  daring  courage,  which  never  permitted 
him  to  take  a  single  step  forward  without  having 
secured  a  line  of  safe  retreat  in  the  rear — in  this 
assemblage  of  gi-eat  attributes,  so  fully  possessed 
and  so  easily  exercised  by  him,  he  read  the  authen- 
tication of  his  gi-eat  mission- 
That  mission  was  publicly  and  conclusively 
certified  to  both  friend  and  foe  on  the  field  of 
Leipsic.  That  marvellous  victory  proclaimed 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  be  one  of  those  saviours 
whom  the  Great  Ruler,  at  times,  raises  up  in  pity 
for  a  fallen  race,  and  whom  he  employs  suddenly 
and  beneficently  to  change  the  current  of  histoiy. 
A  gi'eater  consciousness  of  this  breathes  hence- 
foi-ward  in  eveiy  word  and  act  of  Gustavus.  He 
displays  gi-eater  elevation  of  soul,  a  nobler  bear- 
ing and  a  higher  faith  in  his  mission;  and  from 
this  hoiu-  his  conquests  become  more  i-apid  and 
brilliant.  He  sees  One  moving  before  him,  and 
giving  him  victory ;  mighty  armies  and  renowned 
captains  are  driven  before  him  as  chaff  is  driven 
before  the  ■wind ;  the  gates  of  proud  cities  are  un- 
locked at  his  approach,  and  the  keys  of  strong 
fortresses  are  put  into  his  hand ;  rivere  are  divided 
that  he  may  pass  over ;  and  his  banners  are  borne 
triumphantly  onwards  tiU  they  are  seen  waving  on 
the  frontier  of  Austria.     Germany  was  liberated. 

But  Germany  was  not  able  to  accept  her  libera- 
tion. The  princes  who  were  now  delivered  from  a 
yoke  under  which  they  had  groaned,  and  who 
miglit  now  freely  profess  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
re-establish  the  exercise  of  the  Prote.stant  woi-ship 
among  theu'  subjects,  were  unable  to  pi-ize  the  boon 
which  had  been  put  within  theii"  reach.  They 
began  to  mistrust  and  intrigue  against  their  de- 
liverer, and  to  quarrel  with  the  an-angements 
necessary  for  securing  the  fniits  of  what  had  been 
achieved  with  so  much  toil  and  danger.  These 
unworthy  princes  put  away  from  them  the  pix)ffered 
liberty ;  and  then  the  deliverer  was  withdrawn. 
The  man  wlio  had  passetl  unliarmed  over  a  himdred 
battle-fields  fell  by  the  bullet  of  an  imperial  cuiras- 
siei".  But  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  borne  toil 
and  bi-aved  danger  in  vain  ;  nor  did  he  leave  his 
work  tuiihiished,  although  it  seemed  so  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Germany,  after  being  chastened  by 
yet  other  sixteen  yeai-s  of  tenible  suffering,  accepted 
the  boon  for  which  she  was  not  prepared  in  the 
lifetime   of  her  great   deliverer;    for  it  was  the 
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victories  of  Gusta\iis  Adolphiis  that  made  possible, 
and  it  was  his  proposals  that  formed  the  basis 
ultimately  of  that  great  charter  of  toleration  under 


which  Christendom  finally  sat  down,  and  which  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Pacification  of  West- 
phalia. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE   PACIFICATION   OF  WESTPHALIA. 

Gustavus'  Mission  no  Failure— Osenatiema  comes  to  the  Hebu— Diet  of  Heilbronn— Wallenstein's  Advice  to  Ferdi- 
nand—Success of  the  Swedes— Inactivity  of  Wallenstein— His  Offer  to  Join  the  Swedes— His  Supposed  Conspiracy 
against  Ferdinand— He  is  Assassinated — Defeat  of  the  Swedes— Battle  of  Nordlingen— Defection  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony — Peace  of  Prague — Kejected  by  the  Swedes — Treaty  with  France— Great  Victory  of  the  Swedes — Pro- 
gress of  the  Wai'- Isolation  of  Ferdinand — Cry  for  Peace — Negotiations  at  Munster— The  Peace  of  Westphalia. 


Most  historians,  reviewing  the  career  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that 
when  he  died  he  had  reached  the  maturity  of 
his  glory,  but  not  of  his  designs.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  this  judgment  as  a  narrow  and 
mistaken  one.  That  he  had  reached  the  summit 
of  his  fame  we  readily  admit;  but  we  also  hold 
that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he  had  reached 
the  consummation  of  his  plans,  so  far  as  their 
accomplishment  rested  wth  himself.  Had  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  crossed  the  Baltic  to  found  a 
new  kingdom,  and  reign  as  head  of  the  German 
Empu-e,  then  indisputably  he  fiiUed  in  the  object  for 
which  he  had  gii'ded  on  the  sword;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Schiller,  "  the  proud  edifice  of  his  past 
greatness  sunk  into  ruins  when  he  died."  But  this 
wa,s  fiir  indeed  from  being  what  the  hero  of  Sweden 
aimed  at.  He  sought  to  roll  back  the  Catholic 
reaction,  and  to  set  free  the  princes  and  States  of 
GeiTnany  from  the  treble  despotism  of  Ferdinand, 
of  the  League,  of  Rome  :  thi.s  he  did.  Tlie  battle 
of  Leipsic  scattered  the  anny  of  the  emperor ;  the 
campaigns  that  followed  carried  the  banners  of 
Gustavus  in  triumph  to  the  Rhine  on  the  west,  and 
to  the  veiy  frontier  of  Austria  on  the  south,  in- 
cluding Bavaria,  the  seat  of  the  League.  The 
crowning  victoiy  of  Liitzcn  set  the  .seal  upon  all  his 
past  achievements,  Ity  completing  the  discomfiture 
of  Ferdinand  and  of  the  League,  and  consummating 
the  emancipation  of  Germany.  When  he  expired 
on  the  last  and  l)loodiest  of  all  his  fields,  the 
Fatherland  was  freed.  It  does  not  at  all  diminish 
from  the  perfection  of  his  work,  that  neither  the 
princes  nor  the  people  of  Gei-many  were  j)repared 
to  profit  by  the  boon  which  he  put  ^vithin  their 
reach.  These  craven  sons  of  heroic  sii-es  were  not 
worthy  of  freedom.     They  were  incapable  of  appre- 


ciating the  character  or  sympathising  wth  the 
grand  aims  of  theii-  liberator;  and  had  Gustavus 
Adolphus  lived,  it  is  probable  that  these  easy-going 
men,  who  were  so  unbending  in  points  of  dignity 
but  so  pliant  in  matters  of  conscience,  so  zealous 
for  the  enlargement  of  theu-  estates  but  so  luke- 
warm in  the  defence  of  their  faith,  would  have 
quaiTclled  over  the  spoils  of  his  victories,  while 
they  undervalued  and  neglected  that  which  was 
the  gi-eatest  of  them  all — Protestant  liberty.  He 
was  spared  this  mortifying  sight  by  his  early 
I'emoval.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  perished.  They  were  postponed,  but  not 
lost.  They  were  gathered-in  sixteen  years  after- 
wards at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

The  Protestaut  interest  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
ends  ■with  the  life  of  Gustavus.  The  two  parties 
continued  the  struggle,  and  the  Fatherland  was 
still  deluged  ^vith  blood ;  but  the  moral  end  of  the 
conflict  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  bearing  as  well  as 
the  aims  of  the  combatants  rapidly  and  sadly  de- 
generated. They  fought,  not  for  the  vindication  of 
Protestant  liberties,  but  for  plunder,  or  for  pay,  or 
at  best  for  victory.  To  record  battles  and  campaigns 
waged  for  these  objects  is  not  our  jnirpose,  and  we 
shall  sufficientl}'  discharge  our  duty  to  our  subject 
if  we  trace  rapidly  the  course  of  events  to  their 
issue  in  the  great  European  Settlement  of  1648, 
which  owed  its  existence  mainly  to  the  man  who 
had  laid  down  his  sword  on  the  field  of  Liitzen. 

When  Gustavus  Adolphus  died,  the  gi-eat  chan- 
cellor and  statesman,  Oxenstierna,  sprang  to  the 
helm.  His  were  the  ablest  hands,  after  those 
of  Gustavus,  to  guide  the  State.  Oxenstierna 
was  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  minister,  of  the 
decea.sed  monarch ;  ho  perfectly  knew  and  tho- 
roughly sympathised  with  the  policy  of  the  king, 
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and  of  all  the  survivors  lie  was  the  best  fitted  by 
his  genius,  his  lofty  patriotism,  and  his  undoubted 
Protestantism,  to  carry  out  the  views  of  his  late 
master.  The  Senate  of  Sweden  was  equally 
valorous  and  prompt.  It  met  at  Stockholm  on  the 
IGth  of  March,  1633,  and  passed  a  resolution  "to 
prosecute  tlie  war  against  the  Roman  emperor  and 


degree  lived  in  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Bauer, 
Torstenson,  and  WrangeL  It  was  not  on  the 
leadei-s  only  that  Gustavus  had  stamped  his  image, 
he  had  infused  his  spirit  into  the  common  soldiers, 
and  thus  all  three — the  Diet,  the  minister,  and  the 
army — continued  to  pui-sue  the  career  in  which  the 
late  king  had  stai-ted  them,  just  as  a  machine,  to 
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Popish  League  in  Germany,  until  it  should  please 
Almighty  God  to  establish  a  happy  peace  for  the 
good  of  his  Church." '  Nor  were  able  generals 
wanting  to  the  Diet  to  caiTy  out  its  resolution.  If 
the  deceased  king  hatl  a  not  unworthy  successor  in 
the  State  in  Oxenstierna,  he  had  also  not  unmeet 
representatives  in  the  field  in  the  generals  who  had 
been  trained  under  him.  The  tactics,  the  power  of 
rapid  combination  of  masses,  the  intrepidity,  and 
above  all  the  lofty  spirit  of  Gustavtis,  to  a  great 
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which  a  mighty  impulse  has  been  communicated, 
continues  to  revolve  after  the  strong  hand  from 
which  the  impulse  came  is  withdi-awn. 

The  work  which  hitherto  had  been  done  by  one 
was  now  divided  among  many.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  centred  in  liiinself  the  oflice  of  minister,  of 
Diet,  of  diplomatist,  of  statesman,  and  of  general 
The  conception  of  his  plans  was  liis,  and  so  too  was 
the  execution  of  them.  The  comprehensiveness  of 
his  mind  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius  made  these 
various  parts  easy  and  natural  to  him,  and  gave 
him  a  prodigious  advantage  over  his  opponents,  by 
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giving  a  more  perfect  unity  and  a  quicker  dispatch 
to  all  his  plans.  This  perfect  accord  and  harmony 
were  henceforward  wanting  ;  but  it  was  some  time 
till  its  loss  became  apparent.  Oxenstierna  did 
his  best  to  maiutain  the  totteiing  fabric  of  the 
German  Confederacy,  which  had  shown  signs  of 
dissolution  even  before  the  fall  of  Gustavus. 
Everything  depended  upon  the  Protestant  princes 
remaining  united,  and  continuing  in  alliance  with 
Sweden ;  and  the  chancellor  succeeded  in  strength- 
ening the  bond  of  imion  among  his  allies,  in  spite 
of  the  jealousies,  the  interests,  and  the  many 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome.  At  the  Diet  of 
HeUbronn    the     Directorship    of    the    cu'cles    of 


unqualified  amnesty;  =  and  had  the  emperor  done  so 
he  would  very  probably  have  broken  their  union,  and 
brought  back  the  more  pliant  and  wavering.  But 
blinded  by  bigotry  and  the  brilliant  prospects  of 
trimnph,  which  he  imagined  the  fall  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  opened  to  him,  he  rejected  the  Duke  of 
Friedland's  counsel,  and  instead  of  holding  out  the 
olive-branch  to  the  Protestants,  offered  them  battle 
by  increasing  the  number  of  his  army.  Hostilities 
soon  again  commenced. 

Victory  still  followed  the  standards  of  the  Swedes. 
Dui-uig  the  campaign  of  1633,  they  overran  the 
territory  of  Bamberg,  swept  along  the  Danube,  and 
took  the  town  of  Ratisbon,  which  gave  them  the 
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Franconia,  Suabia,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine  was  confen-ed  upon  him,  "  the  jn-inces  of 
these  circles  entering  into  a  league  with  the  Crown 
of  Sweden,  and  with  one  another,  against  the 
emperor,  until  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
Germany  should  be  restored,  and  Sweden  indem- 
nified for  the  cost  of  the  war."' 

If  Sweden  and  her  Gei-man  allies  had  resolved 
not  to  sheathe  the  sword  till  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Germany  had  l)een  restored,  not  less 
■were  the  emperor  and  his  allies — the  Pope,  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria — resolved 
that  the  war  shoidd  go  on.  Wallenstein  advised 
Ferdinand  to  meet  the  Protestant  States  with  an 

'  Diet  of  Heilbronn— Siced.  Intell.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  312. 
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command  of  Bavaria,  the  cradle  of  the  League. 
Their  aiTns  were  attended  with  equal  success  in 
Suabia,  and  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia  also  became  the  scene  of 
their  triumphs.  They  crossed  and  re-crossed 
Germany,  scatteiing  the  imperial  aniiies,  capturing 
the  enemy's  fortresses,  and  wresting  from  him  the 
keys  of  all  Ids  important  cities,  besides  other 
trojihies  of  war,  such  as  cannon,  baggage,  and 
standards.  One  who  did  not  know  what  had  taken 
place  on  the  field  of  Liitzen,  would  have  thought 
that  Gustavus  Adoljfhus  wa-s  still  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  wan-iors.  Their  banners,  floating  trium- 
phant in  every  part  of  Germany,  again  proclaimed 
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the  fact  tliat  uotliing  was  wanting  to  the  Protestant 
princes,  save  hearty  zeal  and  lii'm  concord,  to  re- 
cover all  the  rights  which  the  Catholic  reaction  had 
swept  away,  and  to  establish  Protestant  liberty  in 
Germany  as  it  had  existed  a  century  before. 

Wliile  the  Swedish  arms  had  come  up  to  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  few  marches 
and  one  or  two  battles  would  cany  them  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna,  the  generiilissimo  of  Ferdinand 
was  maintaining  a  most  unaccountable  inactivity. 
Wallenstein  lay  encamped  in  Bohemia,  -viith  40,000 
soldiers  imder  him,  apparently  an  uninterested 
spectator  of  the  disastei-s  befalUng  the  empii-e. 
Fei-dinand  sent  message  after  message,  each  more 
pressing  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  com- 
manding him  to  put  his  anny  in  motion  against  the 
invaders.  "Wallenstein  answered,  "I  go ; "  but 
went  not.  At  last  he  marched  to  Mimsterberg, 
where  he  formed  an  entrenched  camp.  The  Swedes 
offered  him  battle,  but  he  declined  it.  The  two 
armies  remained  nine  days  ^^-ithiti  musket-shot  of 
each  other,  but  neither  stirred  from  their  entrench- 
ments. At  last  the  mystery  of  Wallenstein's 
inactivity  was  made  plain.  Coimt  Terzky,  attended 
by  a  trumpeter,  appeared  in  the  Swedish  camp, 
■with  proposals  of  peace  from  the  imperial  generalis- 
simo. Wallenstein  offered  to  join  the  allies,  and 
turn  his  arms  against  the  emperor,  on  condition  of 
being  made  King  of  Bohemia.  He  further  promised 
that,  should  the  Bohemian  crown  be  placed  on  his 
head,  he  would  recall  the  exiles,  restore  the  confis- 
cated estates,  and  establish  toleration  in  that 
country.'  So  do  contemporary  liistorians  relate. 
Besides  liis  own  ambition,  the  stars  had  promised 
this  dignity  to  Wallenstein.  The  Swedes  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  tliis  strange  proposal ;  but 
at  last,  deeming  it  an  artful  trap  to  seize  their 
army  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  emperor,  they  re- 
jected it.  The  real  intentions  of  Wallenstein  still 
remain  a  mystery  ;  but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  then  meditating  some  deep  revenge  on  the 
emperor,  whom  he  had  never  forgiven  for  dismissing 
him,  and  that  he  was  not  less  desirous  of  striking  a 
blow  at  the  Jesuits,  who  he  knew  cordially  hated 
Mm,  and  were  intriguing  against  him  at  the  court 
of  Vienna.  It  is  said  that  he  was  revolving  even 
mightier  projects.  He  harboured  the  daring  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  all  the  lords,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  Germany,  of  combining  its  various 
countries  into  one  kingdom,  and  setting  over  it 
a  single  chief.     Ferdinand  II.  was  to  be  installed 
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meanwhile  as  the  nominal  sovereign,  but  Wallen- 
stein would  govern  through  him,  as  Richelieu  did 
through  Louis  XIII.  The  Tui-ks  were  to  be  driven 
out  of  Europe,  and  Wallenstein,  at  the  head  of  a 
gigantic  anny,  was  to  make  himself  Dictator  of 
Christendom.  Such  was  the  colossal  scheme  with 
which  he  was  credited,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
alarmed  the  Pope,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Richelieu, 
intensified  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  and  made 
them  combine  to  effect  his  destruction." 

His  ruin  soon  foUowed.  To  have  sent  him  his 
dismissal  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  been  to 
bring  on  the  explosion  of  the  temble  plot.  He 
held  the  army  in  his  hand,  and  Ferdinand  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  wrest  that  weapon  from  him. 
He  could  be  approached  only  with  the  dagger. 

Wallenstein  was  residing  at  Eger,  where  he 
was  busily  engaged  con-esponding  wth  his  accom- 
plices, and  studying  the  stai-s.  They  rolled  night 
by  night  over  hLs  head,  without  notifying  that  the 
hour  had  come  for  the  execution  of  his  great  design. 
While  he  waited  for  the  celestial  summons,  dark 
preparations  were  forming  roimd  him  on  earth.  On 
the  evening  of  the  25th  of  Febi-uai-y,  1634,  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  who  remained  loyal  to 
Ferdinand  in^dted  the  foui'  leading  conspirators 
of  Wallenstein  to  sup  with  them.  The  wine  was 
cii-culating  freely  after  supper,  when  one  of  the 
company  rose  and  gave  as  a  toast,  "  The  House  of 
Austria.  Long  live  Ferdinand  ! "  It  was  the  pre- 
concerted signal.  Thii'ty-six  men-at-arms,  who  had 
been  stationed  in  the  ante-chamber,  rushed  in, 
overturned  the  table,  and  threw  themselves  upon 
their  ^-ictuns.  In  a  few  minutes  Wallenstein's 
partisans  lay  sabred  and  dying  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment. 

This  was  only  a  beginning.  The  great  conspi- 
rator stUl  lived ;  but,  whatever  the  prognostication 
of  the  stars,  his  last  sands  were  running.  The 
elements  seemed  in  accord  with  the  violent  deeds 
on  foot,  for  a  frightful  tempest  had  burst  over 
Eger,  and  the  black  clouds,  the  howling  winds, 
and  the  pelting  rains  favoui-ed  the  assassins. 
Devereux,  followed  by  twelve  halberdiei-s,  pro- 
ceeded to  Wallenstein's  residence,  and  was  at  once 
admitted  by  the  guard,  who  were  accustomed  to 
see  him  visit  the  duke  at  all  houi-s.  Wallenstein 
had  retired  to  rest  ;  but  hearing  a  noise  he  had  got 
out  of  bed,  and  going  to  the  window  he  opened  it 
and  challenged  the  sentinel.  He  had  just  seated 
himself  in  a  chair  at  a  table  in  his  night>dress, 
when  Devereux  biu-st  open  the  door  and  entered 

'  Michiels,  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Oovemment, 
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with  the  halberdiers.  The  man  whom  armies 
obeyed,  and  who  was  the  terror  of  kings,  was 
before  him.  Rushing  towards  him,  he  shouted, 
"  Thy  hour  is  come,  villain  !  "  The  duke  rose,  and 
attempted  to  reach  the  window  and  summon  the 
guard,  but  the  men-at-arms  barred  his  way. 
Opening  his  arms,  he  received  the  stroke  of  their 
halberds  in  hia  breast,  and  fell  bathed  in  his  blood, 
but  without  uttering  a  word.  His  designs,  what- 
ever they  were,  he  took  with  him  to  his  grave. 
The  wise  man  had  said  long  before,  "  As  passeth 
the  whii-lwind,  so  the  -wicked."  ' 

After  the  death  of  WaUenstein,  Ferdinand's  son, 
the  King  of  Hungary,  bore  the  title  of  general- 
issimo, but  Count  Gallas  discharged  the  duty  by 
leading  the  army.  The  tide  of  success  now  began  to 
tiu'n  against  the  Swedes.  They  had  already  lost 
several  important  towns,  among  others  Eatisbon, 
and  their  misfortimes  were  crowned  by  a  severe 
defeat  which  they  encoimtered  under  the  walls  of 
Nordlingen.  Some  12,000  men  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  80  cannon,  4,000  wagons,  and  300  standards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  The  Swedes 
had  lost  their  superiority  in  the  field  ;  consternation 
reigned  among  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Con- 
federacy, and  the  free  cities;  and  Oxenstierna,  to 
save  the  cause  from  ruin,  was  obliged,  as  he  believed, 
to  cast  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Richelieu, 
giving  to  France,  as  the  price  of  her  help,  the 
province  of  Alsace.  This  put  the  key  of  Germany 
into  her  hands,  and  her  armies  poured  along 
the  Rhine,  and,  under  pretext  of  assisting  the 
Swedes,  plimdered  the  cities  and  devastated  the 
provinces. 

And  now  a  severer  blow  befell  the  Swedes  than 
even  the  defeat  at  Nordlingen.  John  George,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  deserting  his  confederates, 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor. 
The  weakness  of  the  Protestant  cause,  all  along, 
had  lain,  not  in  the  strength  of  the  imperialists, 
but  in  the  divisions  of  the  German  princes,  and  now 
this  heavy  and,  for  the  time,  fatal  blow  was  dealt  it 
by  the  defection  of  the  man  who  had  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  begin  the  war,  by  helping  the  League  to 
take  Prague,  and  suppress  the  Protestantism  of 
Bohemia.  All  the  Protestant  States  were  invited 
to  enter  this  peace  along  ^vith  the  emperor  an<l 
elector.  It  effected  no  real  settlement  of  differ- 
ences ;  it  offered  no  effectual  redress  of  grievances  ; 
and,  while  it  swept  away  nearly  all  that  the  Pro- 
testants had  gained  in  the  war,  it  left  undetermined 

'  Parater,  WalUnstein'a  Brie/e,  vol.  iii.,  p.  199.  Chem- 
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imiumerable  points  which  were  sure  to  become  the 
seeds  of  conflicts  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  the 
peace  was  acceded  to  by  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, Duke  William  of  Weimar,  the  Princes  of 
Anhalt,  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  the  Dukes  of 
Biiinswick,  Luneburg,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and 
most  of  the  imperial  cities.- 

This  peace,  termed  the  Peace  of  Prague,  from  the 
town  where  the  ti-eaty  was  framed,  was  scornfully 
rejected  by  the  Swedes,  and  on  just  gi-ounds.  It 
ofl'ered  them  no  indemnification  for  the  expenses 
they  had  incurred,  and  no  compensation  for  the  con- 
quests they  were  to  leave  behind  them.  They 
loudly  protested  against  the  princes  who  had  made 
their  reconciliation  with  the  emperor,  as  guilty  of  a 
shameful  abandonment  of  themselves.  They  had 
come  into  Gennany  at  their  invitation ;  they  had 
^-indicated  the  Protestant  rights  and  the  German 
liberties  -with  their  blood,  and  "  the  sacred  life  of 
their  king,"  and  now  they  were  to  be  expelled  from 
the  empu-e  without  reward,  without  even  thanks, 
by  the  very  men  for  whom  they  had  toiled  and  bled. 
Rather  than  be  thus  dishonoured,  and  lose  into  the 
bargain  all  for  which  they  had  fought,  they  re- 
solved to  continue  the  war. 

Oxenstierna,  in  this  extremity  of  Swedish  affau's, 
turned  to  France,  and  Richelieu  met  him  with 
oflers  of  assistance.  The  Swedes  and  French 
formed  a  compact  body,  and  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  The  Swedes  fought  with  a 
more  desperate  bravery  than  ever.  The  battles 
were  bloodier.  They  fell  on  Saxony,  and  avenged, 
in  the  devastation  and  slaughter  they  inflicted,  the 
defection  of  the  Elector.  They  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle  at  Wittsbach,  in  1636,  the  Elector 
lea^dng  5,000  men  on  the  field,  with  baggage, 
cannon,  standards,  and  silver  plate,  the  booty  being 
enlianced  by  the  capture  of  some  thousands  of 
prisonei-s.  After  this,  -lictoi-y  oscillates  from  side 
to  side ;  now  it  is  the  imperialists  who  triumph  on 
the  red  field;  now  it  is  the  Swedes,  gi-own  as 
savage  as  the  imperialists,  who  remain  masters; 
but  though  battle  succeeds  battle,  the  war  makes 
no  progi-oss,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  commenced 
has  been  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

At  length  there  appeared  a  new  Swedish  genei-al- 
issimo,  Bernard  Toi-stenson,  a  pupil  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  the  leader  who,  of  all  who  had  been 
reared  in  the  same  school,  approached  the  most 
nearly  to  his  great  master.  He  transferred  tlio 
seat  of  war  from  the  exhausted  provinces  to  those 
which  hatl  not  yet  ta.sted  the  miseries  of  the  cam- 
paigns.      Ho    led    the    Swedish    hosts    into    the 

'  Schiller,  vol.  ii.,  p.  221. 
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Austrian  tei'ritories  which  had  liitherto  been 
exemiJted  by  theii-  remoteness  from  the  calamities 
under  which  the  rest  of  Germany  giOcaned.  "  He 
hurled  the  torch  of  war,"  says  SchUler,  "  even  to 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  imperial  throne."  By  his 
great  victory  at  Jancowitz,  where  the  emperor  lost 
his  best  general,  Hatzfeld,  and  his  last  army, 
the  whole  territory  of  Austria  was  thrown  open  to 
him.  The  ■\'ictorious  Swedes,  pou)-ing  over  the 
frontiers,  spread  themselves  like  an  inundation 
over  Moravia  and  Austria.  Ferdinand  fled  to 
Vienna  to  save  liis  family  and  his  treasures.  The 
Swedes  followed  hard  on  his  fleeing  steps,  carried 
the  entrenchments  at  the  Wolf's  Bridge,  and  .showed 
themselves  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Thus,  after 
a  long  and  destructive  cu'cuit  through  every  pro- 
vince of  Germany,  the  terrible  procession  of  battles 
and  sieges  had  returned  to  the  spot  whence  it  set 
out.  The  artUlery  of  the  Swedes  that  now  thun- 
dered around  the  Austrian  capital  must  have 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  the  balls 
.shot  into  Viemia  twenty-seven  yeai's  ago  by  the 
Bohemians.  Since  that  day,  whole  armies  had 
sunk  into  the  German  plains.  All  the  great 
leaders  had  fallen  in  the  war.  Wallenstein,  Tilly, 
Count  Mansfeld,  and  dozens  of  inferior  generals 
had  gone  to  the  grave.  Monarchs,  as  well  as  men 
of  lower  degree — the  great  GustaiTis  and  the 
bigoted  Ferdinand — had  bowed  to  the  stroke  of 
fate.  Richelieu  too  slept  in  the  marble  in  which 
France  lays  her  great  statesmen,  and"  the  "  odour '' 
in  wliich  Rome  buries  her  faithful  servants.  Still 
above  the  graves  of  those  who  began  it,  this  war 
was  holding  its  fearful  course,  as  if  it  longed  to 


gather  beneath  its  scythe  not  the  German  people 
only,  but  the  nations  of  Chi-istendom.  Now  awoke 
a  loud  and  universal  ciy  for  peace.  Even  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  had  gro^vn  weary  of  the  war. 
The  House  of  Austria  was  left  alone  in  this  great 
field  of  blood  and  corpses,  and  negotiations  for 
jieace  were  opened  at  Munster  and  Osnabm-g.  These 
negotiations  proceeded  slowly.  The  conflicting  in- 
terests that  had  to  be  reconciled,  and  the  deep-seated 
jealousies,  antipathies,  and  bigotries  that  had  to  be 
conquered,  before  the  sword  could  be  sheathed,  were 
innumerable.  The  demands  of  the  negotiating  parties 
rose  and  fell  according  to  the  jiosition  of  their  arms. 
But  at  la.st  the  great  victory — more  glorious  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it — was  achieved.  They 
were  exchanging  the  last  shots  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  first  had  been  fired,  namely  at  Prague, 
when  a  messenger  brought  the  news  that  a  peace 
had  been  concluded  on  the  2ith  of  Octobei-,  1648. 
First  of  all,  the  new  treaty  confii-med  the  old  ones 
of  Passau  and  Augsburg  (1552-5),  and  declai-ed 
that  the  interpretation  now  put  ujion  them  was  to 
remain  ^'alid  in  spite  of  all  protests,  from  any 
quarter  whatsoever.  But  the  new  advanced  a  step 
beyond  the  old  treaties,  and  gave  still  more  im- 
portant results.  Besides  a  number  of  territorial 
and  political  concessions,  such  as  gi^'ing  Pomei-ania 
to  Sweden,  it  extended  Toleration  to  Cal^-inists 
as  well  as  Lutherans.  Tlus  was  the  crowning 
blessing  which  rose  out  of  these  red  fields. 
And  to  this  day  the  balance  of  power  between 
Romanist  and  Protestant  has  remained  sub- ' 
stantially  as  it  was  fixed  by  the  Pacification  of 
Westphalia. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE      F.A.THEELAND      AFTER      THE      WAR.  >■ 

Peace  Proclaimed— Banquet  at  Nuremberg — "Varied  Feelings  awakened  by  the  Peace— Celebration  of  the  Peace  in 
Dolstadt — Symbolical  Figures  and  Procession — Tlio  Fatherland  after  the  "War— Its  Eecovery  Slow — Invaded 
by  Wandering  .and  Lawless  Troops — Poverty  of  the  Inhabitants— Instances  of  Desolation  of  the  Land- 
Unexampled  Extent  of  the  Calamity— Luther's  Wai-nings  Verified. 


The  peace  had  been  signed.  The  ambassadors 
had  solemnly  shaken  hands  with  one  another  in 
token  of  its  ratification,  and  on  all  the  roads 
rode  trurapetei-s  to  carry  to  city  and  nn-al  village 
the  news  of  the  happy  event.  The  rude  tempests 
of  war  had  spent  themselves,  and  now  mild-eyed 
Peace  looked  forth  and  smUed. 


Tlie  peace  was  celebi-ated  at  Nui-emberg  by  a 
gi-eat  banquet,  at  which  imperialists  and  Swedes 
sat  down  together  at  the  same  table,  and  mingled 
their  rejoicings  under  the  same  roof  Brilliant 
lights  illuminated  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  magnifi- 
cent town-hall.  Between  the  bl.azing  chandeliers 
vv'erc  hiuig  thirty  kinds  of  fruits  and  a  profusion 
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of  flowers,  boimd  together  ^vith  gold  wire.  Four 
bands  were  appointed  to  discoui-se  sweet  music, 
and  in  six  diSerent  rooms  were  assembled  the  six 
classes  of  in\4ted  guests.  Two  enormous  allegorical 
figures  had  been  erected  on  the  tables — the  one  an 
arch  of  victory,  the  other  a  six-sided  mountain, 
covered  with  mythological  and  allegorical  figures 
from  the  Latin  and  German  mythologies.  Dinner 
was  served  in  four  coiu-ses,  each  consisting  of  150 
dishes.  Then  came  the  fruits,  some  of  which  were 
served  in  silver,  and  others  on  the  boughs  of  the 
very  trees  on  which  they  had  gl■o^vn,  and  which 
had  been  transfeiTed  root  and  all  into  the  banquet- 
ing-room.  Along  the  table  at  intervals  biu-ned 
fine  incense,  which  filled  the  spacious  hall  with  a 
delightful  perfimie.  There  was  also  confectionery  in 
great  abundance,  made  up  in  a  variety  of  fancifid 
and  fantastic  forms.  A  herald  now  rose  and  an- 
nounced the  toast  of  the  day — "  The  health  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  of  Vienna,  and  his  Royal  Majestj' 
of  Sweden."  The  toast  of  the  newly-concluded 
peace  followed,  and  was  drunk  yviih  raptiu-ous 
cheei-s  by  the  assembled  ambassadoi-s  and  generals, 
while  a  response  was  thundered  from  the  artilleiy 
of  the  castle.  A  somewhat  perilous  play  at  soldiei's 
now  diversified  the  entertainment.  Muskets  and 
swords  were  brought  into  the  room,  and  the  com- 
pany, anning  themselves  and  forming  in  file, 
marched  round  the  table,  and  fiix-d  off  a  salvo. 
After  this  they  mai-ched  out,  and  ascended  the 
streets  to  the  old  Margrave's  Castle  at  the  northern 
gate,  and  discharged  several  pieces  of  ordnance. 
On  their  return  to  the  town-hall  they  were 
jestingly  thanked,  and  discharged  from  the  ser\'ice 
on  the  groimd  that  now  War  had  sheathed  his 
Bword,  and  Peace  begim  her  reign.  To  regale  the 
poor,  two  oxen  had  been  killed,  and  quantities  of 
bread  were  distributed,  and  out  of  a  lion's  jaws 
there  ran  for  six  hours  white  and  red  wine.  Out 
of  a  still  greater  lion's  jaws  had  ran  for  thirty 
years  teare  and  blood.  As  did  the  ambassadors  at 
Nuremberg,  so  in  every  town  and  half-destroyed 
village  this  thrice-welcome  peace  was  celebrated  by 
the  rejoicings  of  the  inliabitants. 

From  the  banquet-hall  of  Nuremberg,  let  us 
turn  to  the  homesteads  of  the  people,  and  mark 
the  varied  feelings  awakened  in  their  breasts 
by  the  cassation  of  this  temble  war.  "To  the 
old,"  says  Gustavus  Freytag,  "  peace  appeared 
like  a  return  of  tlieir  youth  ;  they  saw  the  rich 
harvests  of  their  childhood  brought  back  again ; 
the  tliickly-peopled  villages ;  the  mcrrj'  Sundays 
xinder  the  now  cut-tlown  village  lindens ;  the 
pleasant  hom-s  which  they  had  s])ent  with  their  now 
dead  or  impoverwhed  relations  and  companions — 


in  short,  all  the  pictiu-es  that  made  uji  the  memory 
of  early  days  they  saw  rewing  again  to  gladden 
their  age.  They  found  themselves  happier,  manlier, 
and  better  than  they  had  become  in  almost  thii'ty 
yeai-s  filled  with  misery  and  degi-adation.  The  young 
men,  that  hard,  war-begotten,  wild  generation, 
felt  the  approach  of  a  wonderful  time ;  it  seemed 
to  them  like  a  fable  out  of  a  far-oft'  land;  they 
saw  in  \-ista  a  time  when  on  every  field  there  would 
wave  in  the  wind  thick  yellow  eai-s  of  corn,  when 
in  every  stall  the  cows  would  low,  when  in  every 
sty  would  bask  a  round  little  pig,  when  they 
themselves  should  drive  two  hoi-ses  to  the  merry 
crack  of  the  whip,  and  no  hostile  soldier  would  dare 
to  lay  rough  hands  upon  theii-  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts ;  when  they  would  no  longer  lie  in  wait  in 
the  bushes  \\'ith  hay-forks  and  rusty  muskets  for 
stragglers ;  when  they  would  no  longer  sit  as 
fugitives,  in  the  eerie  nights  of  the  forest,  on  the 
graves  of  their  stricken  comrades;  when  the  roofs 
of  the  village  houses  would  be  without  holes,  the 
3"ards  without  cmmbling  bams  ;  when  one  would 
no  longer  hear  the  cry  of  the  wolf  at  the  yard-gate: 
when  the  village  church  would  again  ha^•e  glass 
^\'indows  and  beautiful  bells  ;  when  in  the  befouled 
choii'  of  the  church  there  would  stand  a  new  altar, 
with  a  sUk  cover,  a  silver  cmcifix,  and  a  gilt  cup  ; 
and  when  once  again  the  yoiuig  men  would  lead 
the  brides  to  the  altar  with  the  maiden-wreath  in 
their  hail-.  A  j^assionate,  painful  joy  throbbed  in 
every  breast ;  and  even  war's  wildest  brood,  the 
common  soldiere,  felt  its  convulsive  thrill.  The 
callous  governing  powers  even,  the  piinces  and 
their  ambassadoi-s,  felt  that  the  great  fivct  of  peace 
was  the  saving  of  Germany  from  the  last  extremity 
of  ruin.  Solemnly,  and  with  all  the  feiwour  of 
which  the  people  were  capable,  was  the  peace 
celebrated  throughout  the  land."' 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  wliich  the  peace 
was  welcomed  in  the  smaller  towns  we  take 
Diilstadt,  in  the  Dukedom  of  Gotha.  The  glimpse 
it  gives  us  of  the  morals  of  the  Fatherland  at 
this  era  is  far  from  pleasant,  and  shows  us 
how  far  the  sons  of  the  Reformei-s  had  degene- 
rated ;  and  it  paints  in  afiecting  colours  the 
character  of  the  men  on  whom  the  great 
calamity  of  the  Thii-ty  Years'  War  fell.  Tlie 
Pastor  of  Dijlstadt,  vexed  from  day  to  day  with 
the  impiety  of  his  flock,  denounced  ag-ainst  them 
the  j\idgment  of  Heaven  unless  they  turned  from 
their  wickedness.  They  only  laughed  at  his  warn- 
ings, and  showed  him  all  manner  of  disrespect. 
They   tore   down   his   liops   fi-oin   the   jwle,   they 

>  Gust-iv.  FiLjtag,  pp.  221—223. 
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carried  oflF  the  com  from  his  field,  and  many  other 
injm-ies,  as  he  complained  with  tearful  eyes  in  1634, 
rlid  they  inflict  upon  him.  When  he  came  to  ilie 
he  bui-st  into  tears,  uttering  the  following  son-owful 
exclamation — -"  Alas  !  poor  Dolstadt,  how  ill  it  wiO 
go  with  thee  after  my  departure  !"  Directing  a 
look  towards  the  church,  and  surveying  it  ^Yiih  a 


1627  to  1637,  29,595  guldens  had  been  exacted 
of  it.  The  inhabitants  dwindled  away,  and  in  a 
short  while  the  place  became  almost  as  de-sei-ted  as 
the  wilderness.  In  1636  there  were  only  two 
man-ied  couples  in  the  ^■illage.  In  1641,  first 
Bannier,  and  after  him  the  French  were  quartered 
there  in  ■\vinter ;  one  half-acre  was  the  whole  extent 


AXEL,    COINT  OXENMItK>A       (From  a  Portidit  oj  the  Iciiod  m  the  BMtolluiue  Sationale.) 


heart  heavy  with  sorrow  and  eyes  dim  with  death, 
he  made  his  attendants  i-aise  him  in  bed,  and  again 
exclaimed,  "  Ab  !  dear,  dear  church,  how  wilt  thou 
fare  after  my  death  !  thou  shalt  be  swept  into  a 
heap  with  the  broom  of  judgment !"  His  prophecy 
came  true.  In  1636  the  armed  coi-ps  of  Hatzfeld 
fell  upon  the  place,  ravaging  and  spoiling ;  the 
church  was  plundered,  and  its  wood-work  torn 
down  and  burned,  as  Pastor  Dekner  had  not 
obsciu-ely  foretold.  In  the  same  year  the  village 
had  to  pay  5,500  gtildens  of  wai-  indemnity.    From 


of  soil  cultivated,  and  the  population  amounted  to 
just  four  persons. 

After  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  imder  the  fos- 
teiing  care  of  Duke  Ernest,  the  pious  sovereign 
of  Grotha,  this  as  well  as  the  other  abandoned 
villages  were  quickly  re-populated,  so  that  in  1650 
there  was  held  also  in  Dolstadt  a  festival  in 
honour  of  the  peace.  The  morning  of  the  19th  of 
August  was  ushered  in  by  the  singing  of  hymns. 
At  six  o'clock  the  bells  were  set  a-ringing,  and  the 
whole  population  of  the  place  assembled  before  the 
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entrance  of  the  village — the  women  grouped  on 
one  side  of  the  path,  and  the  men  on  the  other. 
Before  the  females  stood  an  allegorical  figure  of 
Peace,  cbessed  in  a  robe  of  green  sUk,  crowned  ^\'ith 
a  gi'een  wreath,  varied  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
holding  in  its  hand  a  branch  of  olive.  In  front  of 
the  men  was  a  symbolical  representation  of  Justice, 
clothed  in  white,  wearing  a  green  'wi-eath,  and 
holdiug  in  one  hand  a  naked  sword,  and  in  the 
other  a  yellow  rod.  The  young  men  stood  at  some 
distance,  with  a  representation  of  Mars  before  them, 
dressed  as  a  soldier  and  cari-ying  a  cross-bow.  In 
the  middle  of  these  groups  stood  the  scholars  and 
villagers,  with  the  pastor  at  their  head,  the  dii-ector 
of  the  day's  proceedings,  and  afterwards  their 
narrator.  The  pastor  directed  their  glance  back  on 
the  a\vful  tempests  which  had  beat  upon  them, 
now  happily  ended.  He  told,  them  how  often  they 
had  had  to  flee  from  their  homes,  fear  in  their 
hearts  and  tears  in  their  eyes ;  and  how  glad  they 
were,  the  storm  over,  to  retm-n,  though  to  enter 
naked  and  devastated  dwellings,  and  sit  at  hearths 
blackened  and  cold.  "And  now  let  us,"  he  said, 
"  pass  in  with  praise  at  these  same  gates,  out  of 
which  we  have  often  passed  in  flight;  and  let  us 
enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eternal  with  a  psalm 
of  thanksgix-ing,  and  lifting  up  our  voices  with  one 
accord,  sing  to  God  on  high."  Thereupon  the 
whole  assembly,  wearing  gi-een  wi-eaths,  and  carry- 
ing in  theii'  hands  green  branches,  marched  to 
the  chiu'ch  singing  hymns.  The  villagers  had  been 
joined  by  the  gentiy  and  nobility  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  procession  was  a  long  and 
imposing  one.  In  the  church  hymns  were  again 
sung  by  voices  which  trembled  with  varied  emo- 
tions ;  prayers  breathed  out  with  touching  pathos 
and  solemnity  ascended  upward;  and  the  pastor, 
mounting  the  pulpit,  preached  a  sermon  suited  to 
the  joyful  occasion.  Thereafter  the  whole  as- 
semblage gathered  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
strijjling  and  the  patriarch,  the  %'illage  maiden  and 
the  high-born  dame,  mmgling  their  voices  in  one 
mighty  chorus,  sang  a  closing  hymn  and  then  dis- 
persed.' 

Tlie  condition  of  the  Fatherland  after  the  war 
was  of  the  most  serious  and  painful  character. 
Peace  had  been  proclaimed,  but  many  years  were 
needed  to  staunch  the  woimds  and  eflace  the  deep 
scars  which  the  war  had  made.  When  one  has 
been  brought  to  the  grave's  brink  and  again  re- 
covers, slowly  the  pallor  depai-ts  from  the  face,  and 
slowly  does  the  dimmed  eye  brighten  and  the  sickly 


'  From  the  Church-Book  of  Pastor  Trumper  of  Dbl- 
Btadt,  apnd  Gustav.  Freytag,  pp.  223 — 227. 


frame  wax  strong.  So  with  Gemiany  :  the  work 
was  both  laborious  and  tedious  of  re-building  its 
cities,  restoiing  the  verdui-e  of  its  fields  and  the 
shade  of  its  forests,  and  especially  reviving  its  all 
but  extinct  population.  Unconscionable  war  taxes, 
ravaging  camj)s  waiting  for  disbandment,  pro- 
longed into  the  era  of  peace  the  miseries  that  had 
darkened  the  period  of  war.  To  these  were  added 
annoyances  of  another  kind.  The  whole  country 
swai-med  with  "  masterless  bands,"  made  up  of  run- 
away serfs  and  discharged  soldiers,  ^rith  women  and 
camp  followers.  After  these  came  troops  of  beggars 
and  hosts  of  robbers,  who  wandei'ed  from  province 
to  province  in  quest  of  prey.  "  A  stream  of 
beggars,"  says  Gustavus  Freytag,  "of  every  kind 
wandered  over  the  country — dismissed  soldiers, 
cripples,  homeless  people,  old  and  sick  people ; 
among  the  rest,  lepers,  with  certificates  from  the 
hospitals  ;  exiles  from  Bohemia  and  Himgaria,  who 
had  left  then-  home  for  then-  religion ;  expelled  nobles 
from  England,  Ireland,  and  Poland ;  collectore  who 
^^'ished  to  set  free  then-  relations  from  the  Turkish 
prisons ;  travellers  who  had  been  phmdered  at  way- 
side inns;  a  blind  pastor,  wdth  five  children,  from 
Denmark  ;  and  not  one  of  this  long  troop  was  there 
who  had  not  a  tale  of  sufleiing  or  adventure  to 
recount,  in  order  to  prociu'e  money  or  excite  ad- 
mi ration." '  They  forcibly  quartered  themselves  in 
the  villages  w-here  there  still  remained  a  few  in- 
habitants ;  and  where  the  population  had  totally 
disappeai'ed  they  took  unchallenged  possession  of 
the  empty  dwellings.  But  the  infection  of  evil 
habits  spreads  fast;  and  the  inhabitants,  discover- 
ing that  it  was  easier  to  rob  than  to  cultivate  the 
fields,  began  to  make  secret  incursions  into  their 
neighboiu-s'  territories,  and  appropriated  whatever 
they  coveted.  The  Romanists  plundered  the  Pro- 
testant communities,  and  the  Protestants  repaid  the 
visit  by  plundei-ing  the  Romanists.  The  gipsy  tribes 
began  to  swai-m  and  multiply ;  then- wandeiing hordes 
would  gather  in  eveiy  ^-illage.  Fantastically  dressed, 
they  would  encamp  round  the  stone  troughs  in  the 
market-places,  with  laden  carts,  stolen  hoi^ses,  and 
naked  children.  Only  where  there  existed  a  strong 
municipality  could  these  ■wild  wanderei^s  be  kept 
away.  In  the  Dukedom  of  Gotha  sentinels  were 
placed  on  the  bridges  and  at  the  foi-ds  of  rivers,  to 
sound  the  alarm  when  they  saw  any  of  these  law- 
less troops  appro.aching.  Gradually  something  like 
a  police  force  was  organised  ;  a  register  of  house- 
holders was  made,  and  an  account  taken  of  the 
land  each  occupied,  and  the  manner  in  which  lie 
cultivated  it,  and  the  taxes  fixed  which  he  was  to 

=  Freytag,  p.  2^9. 
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pay.  By  these  means  the  Inhabitants  were  again 
broken  into  habits  of  industry.  Those  who  liad  fled 
to  the  mountains,  or  had  sought  refuge  in  the  cities, 
or  in  foreign  countries,  returned,  the  villages  arose, 
marriages  and  baptisms  were  numerous,  and  some- 
thing like  its  old  face  began  again  to  be  seen  on  the 
Fatherland. 

The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great  that 
they  were  not  able  to  procure  implements  to  culti- 
vate their  fields,  and  large  tracts  of  Germany  long 
lay  fallow,  or  covered  with  brushwood.  "  There 
were  parts  of  the  country  whei'e  a  horseman  could 
ride  for  many  hours  ■without  coming  to  a  single 
inhabited  dwelling.  A  messenger,  who  hastened 
from  Saxony  to  Berlin,  travelled  from  morning  till 
evening  over  uncultivated  land,  through  thorns 
and  thistles,  without  finding  one  village  in  which 
to  rest."  ^  In  Thimngia  and  Franconia,  fair  samples 
of  the  rest  of  Germany,  it  is  calculated  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  male  population  had  jjerished. 
They  had  lost  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  horses, 
eighty-three  of  goats,  and  eighty -two  of  cows ;  the 
remaining  horees  were  lame  and  blind,  and  the 
sheep  in  all  places  were  completely  annUiilated. 
The  population  of  Hesse  had  shriiuk  to  a  fourth  of 
its  former  number.  Augsburg  was  reduced  from 
80,000  to  18,000;  Frankenthal,  from  18,000  to 
324;  Wurtemberg,  from   400,000  to  48,000.     In 


the  Palatinate  but  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation remained.  In  Ummerstadt,  near  Cobiirg, 
which  before  the  war  had  a  population  of  800,  so 
great  was  the  reduction  that  in  two  years  not  one 
child  was  born.  It  is  a  bloody  liistory  wliich  these 
facts  record.^ 

In  olden  time,  when  nations  were  migrating  from 
one  country  to  another,  it  would  happen  that  par- 
ticular territoi-ies  were  even  more  completely  bereft 
of  inhabitants,  or  when  plague  smote  a  city  there 
might  be  even  a  more  terrible  destruction  of  its 
people.  These  depopulations  were  local,  and  were 
easily  repaired  from  the  abundant  population  around 
the  stricken  spot ;  but  here  was  an  ancient  nation, 
possessing  hundreds  of  walled  to^vns,  numerous 
villages,  with  meadow-lands  and  fields,  cultivated 
for  thii-ty  generations,  overtaken  by  a  stroke  beneath 
which  their  cities  fell  into  miius,  then-  villages  sank 
into  heaps,  their  morals  and  religion  were  lost,  and 
the  soil,  refusing  longer  to  be  the  servant  of  mnn, 
sent  forth  only  weeds,  and  offered  only  a  laii  to 
the  wild  bea-st. 

Tlie  jjrophetic  eye  of  Liither  saw  the  approach 
of  terrible  evils  to  Germany,  should  the  Gospel  he 
had  pi'eached  not  be  held  fast  by  her  sons.  His 
warnings  had  been  despised,  and  a  night,  blacker 
even  than  any  he  had  foreseen,  descended  on  the 
Fatherland. 
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the  sure  tenure  of  his  cro\vn  and  tlie  peaceful 
possession  of  his  kingdom.  Ho  fancied  that  ho 
liad  got  what  he  bargained  for ;  and  being,  as  lie 
supposed,    firmly   seated   on   the    throne,    he   was 

'  Chapman,  p.  400.    Freytag,  p.  235,    Ludwig  Hauesor, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  277. 


We  resume  our  liistory  of  Protestantism  in  Franco 
at  the  doath-lied  of  Henry  IV.  The  dagger  of 
Ravaillac  arrested  that  monarch  in  the  midst  of  his 
great  schemes.'  Heni-y  had  abjured  his  mother's 
faith,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  purcha.sing  from  Rome 

•  Freytag,  pp.  230,  231.  =  See  ante,  vol.  ii.,  p.  024. 
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making  prodigious  efforts  to  lift  France  out  of  the 
abyss  in  which  he  found  her.  He  was  labouring 
to  re-establish  order,  to  plant  confidence,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  immense  debts  which  prodigality  and 
dishonesty  had  accumulated,  and  which  weighed  so 
heavily  uj^on  the  kingdom.  He  was  taking  the 
legitimate  means  to  quicken  commerce  and  agi-i- 
culture — in  short,  to  efface  all  those  frightful  traces 
which  had  been  left  on  the  country  by  what  are 
known  in  history  as  the  "civU  wars,"  but  which 
were,  in  fact,  crusades  organised  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  great  .scale,  in  violation  of  sworn  treaties 
and  of  natural  rights,  for  the  extirpation  of  its 
Protestant  subjects.  Henry,  moreover,  was  medi- 
tating great  schemes  of  foreign  policy,  and  had 
already  dispatched  an  ai-my  to  Germany  in  oi-der 
to  humble  the  House  of  Austria,  and  reduce  the 
Spanish  influence  in  Europe,  so  menacing  to  the 
liberties  and  peace  of  Christendom.  It  did  seem  as 
if  the  king  would  succeed ;  but  his  Austrian  pro- 
ject too  nearly  touched  the  Papal  interests.  There 
were  eyes  watching  Henry  which  he  knew  not  of 
His  heretical  foreign  policy  excited  a  suspicion  that, 
although  he  was  outwardly  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
was  at  heart  a  Huguenot.  In  a  moment,  a  Hand 
was  stretched  forth  from  the  darkness,  and  all  was 
changed.  The  policy  of  Heni-y  IV.  perished  with 
him. 

He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son, 
Louis  XIII.,  a  youth  of  eight  and  a  half  years. 
That  same  evening,  an  edict  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  made  his  mother,  Maria  de  Medici,  regent. 
The  consternation  of  the  Huguenots  was  gi'eat. 
Their  hands  instinctively  grasped  their  sword-hUts. 
The  coiu-t  hastened  to  cabn  their  fears  by  pub- 
lishing a  decree  i-atifying  all  the  former  edicts  of 
toleration,  and  assuring  the  Protestants  that  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  would  bring  with  it  no  change 
of  the  national  policy ;  but  with  so  many  torn 
treaties  and  violated  oaths,  which  they  could  not 
banish  from  their  memoiy,  what  reliance  could  the 
Huguenots  place  on  these  assiu-ances  1  Was  it  not 
but  a  spreading  of  the  old  snare  around  their  feet  1 
In  the  regent  and  her  son  they  saw,  under  a  change 
of  names,  a  second  Catherine  de  Medici  and  Charles 
IX.,  to  be  followed,  it  might  be,  by  a  second  St. 
Bartholomew. 

The  boy  of  eight  years  who  wore  the  crown 
could  do  only  what  liis  mother,  the  i-egent,  coun- 
selled, or  rather  commanded.  Maria  de  Medici 
was  the  real  sovereign,  That  ill-fated  marriage 
with  the  Pope's  niece,  alaa  !  of  liow  many  wai-s 
was  it  destined  to  bo  the  prolific  source  to  France  ! 
Maria  de  Medici  lacked  the  talent  of  her  famous 
predecessor,  Catherine    de    Medici,   but    she    pos- 


sessed all  her  treacheiy,  bigotry,  and  baseness. 
She  was  a  profound  believer  in  witchcraft,  and 
guided  the  vessel  of  the  State  by  her  astrological 
calculations.  When  divination  failed  her  she  had 
recourae  to  the  advice  of  the  Pope's  nim.cio,  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  of  Concini,  a  man  of 
obscure  birth  from  her  native  city  of  Florence, 
on  whom  she  heaped  high  titles,  though  she  could 
not  impart  to  liim  noble  qualities.  Under  such 
guidance  the  vessel  of  the  State  was  drawn  farther 
and  farther  every  day  into  the  old  whii-lpool. 
When  Louis  XIII.  gi'ew  to  be  a  few  years  older, 
he  strove  to  break  the  trammels  in  which  he 
was  held,  by  banishing  his  mother  to  Blois,  and 
instigating  men  to  mui'der  Concini,  but  he  only  fell 
imder  the  influence  of  a  favoiu-ite  as  worthless  and 
profligate  as  the  man  he  had  employed  assassins  to 
rid  him  of  Intrigue,  blood,  and  peculation  dis- 
graced the  court.  The  gi-eat  nobles,  contemning 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  retired  to  theii-  estates, 
where,  at  the  head  of  their  encampments,  they 
lived  like  independent  kings,  and  gave  sad  presage 
of  the  distractions  and  civil  broils  yet  awaiting  the 
unhappy  land.  But  it  is  the  Protestant  thread, 
now  becoming  somewhat  obscure,  that  we  wish  to 
follow. 

The  year  after  the  king's  accession  (1611)  the 
Protestant  nobles  met  at  Saumur,  and  held  one  of 
those  political  assemblies  wliich  they  had  planned 
for  the  regulation  of  religious  interests  after  the 
abjuration  of  Heni-y  IV.  The  illustrious  Duplessis- 
Momay  was  elected  president,  and  the  famous 
Pastor  Chaumier  was  made  vice-president.  Tlie 
convocation  consisted  of  seventy  pei-sons  in  all — 
noblemen,  ministers,  delegates  from  the  Tiers  Mai, 
and  deputies  from  the  town  of  La  Rochelle :  in  short, 
a  Huguenot  Parliament.  The  Government,  though 
reluctantly,  had  granted  permission  for  theii*  meet- 
ing; and  their  chief  liusiness  was  to  elect  two 
deputies-general,  to  be  accepted  by  the  court  as  the 
recognised  heads  of  the  Protestant  Ixxly.  Tlie 
a.sspmbly  met.  They  refused  simply  to  inscribe 
two  names  in  a  bulletin  and  break  up  as  the  court 
wished;  they  sat  four  months,  discussed  the  matters 
affecting  their  interests  as  Protestants,  and  asked 
of  the  Government  redress  of  then-  grievances. 
They  renewed  their  oath  of  union,  which  consisted 
in  swe.aring  fidelity  to  the  king,  always  reserving 
theii"  duty  to  "  the  sovereign  empire  of  God."  It 
was  at  this  assembly  that  the  talents  of  Henri  de 
Rohan  ;vs  a  statesman  and  orator  liegan  to  display 
themselves,  and  to  give  promise  of  the  inominent 
place  he  was  afterwards  to  fill  in  the  ranks  of  the  , 
Reformed.  He  strongly  urged  union  among  them- 
selves, he  exhorted  them  to  show  concern  for  the  . 
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welfare  of  the  humblest  as  well  as  of  the  highest  in 
theii-  body,  and  to  display  a  firm  spirit  in  dealing 
with  Government  in  the  way  of  exacting  all  the 
rights  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  treaty.  "We 
are  not  come,"  he  said,  "  to  four  cross-roads,  but  to 
a  poiat  where  safetj^  can  be  foimd  in  only  one  path. 
Let  oiu-  object  be  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  security 
of  the  churches  he  has  so  miraculously  established 
in  this  kingdom,  providing  eagerly  for  each  other's 
benefit  by  every  legitimate  means.  Let  us  reli- 
giously demand  only  what  is  necessary.  Let  us  be 
&m  in  order  to  get  it." 

The  want  of  union  was  painfully  manifested  at 
this  assembly  at  Saumur,  thanks  to  their  enemies, 
who  had  done  all  in  their  power  beforehand  to  sow 
jealou.sies  among  them.  The  fei-^'ent  piety  which 
characterised  theii-  fathers  no  longer  distinguished 
theii'  sons;  the  St.  Bartholomew  had  inflicted  worse 
evils  than  the  blood  it  spilt,  great  as  that  was ; 
many  now  cleaved  to  the  Huguenots,  whose  religion 
was  only  a  pretext  for  the  advancement  of  their 
ambition  ;  others  were  timid  and  afraid  to  urge 
even  the  most  moderate  demands  lest  they  should 
be  crushed  outright.  There  was,  too,  a  marked 
difference  between  the  spii'it  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south  of  France.  The  former 
were  not  able  to  shake  ofl'  the  terror  of  the  tur- 
bulent and  Popish  capital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  they  lived  ;  the  latter  bore  about  them  the 
free  air  of  the  mountains,  and  the  bold  spirit  of  the 
Protestant  cities  of  the  south,  and  when  they  spoke 
in  the  assembly  it  was  -with  theii-  swords  half  drawn 
from  the  scabbards.  Similar  political  assemblies 
were  held  in  subsequent  years  at  Grenoble,  at 
Nimes,  at  La  Rochelle,  and  at  other  towns. 
Meetings  of  then-  National  Synod  were,  too,  of 
frequent  occurrence  during  this  period,  the  Mode- 
rator's chair  being  occupied  not  unfrequently  by 
men  whose  names  were  then,  and  ai'e  still,  famous 
in  the  aimals  of  Protestant  literature — Chamier 
and  Dumoulin.  These  S3mods  sought  to  rebuild 
the  French  Protestant  Church,  almost  fallen  into 
ruins  diuing  the  wai-s  of  tho  foregoing  era,  by 
restoring  the  exercise  of  piety  in  congregations, 
cutting  off  unworthy  members,  and  composing  dif- 
ferences and  strifes  among  tho  Protestant  nobles. 
Gathered  from  the  battle-fields  and  the  deserts  of 
France,  bitter  memories  behind  and  darkening 
prospects  before  them,  these  men  were  weary  in 
heart  and  broken  in  spirit,  and  were  without  tho 
love  and  zeal  wliich  had  animated  their  fathers  who 
sat  in  the  Synod  of  La  Roclielle  forty  years  before, 
when  the  French  Protestant  Church  was  in  the 
prime  and  flower  of  her  da3»s. 

The  Huguenots  were  warned  by  many  signs  of  the 


siu-e  approach  of  e\-il  times.  One  ominous  prog- 
nostic was  the  reversal  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Henry  IV.  His  last  years  wei-e  devoted  to  the 
matm-ing  of  a  great  scheme  for  humbling  the  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  Powers  ;  and  for  this  end  the 
monarch  had  allied  himself,  as  we  have  already 
related,  with  the  northern  Protestant  nations. 
Louis  XIII.  discoimected  himself  from  Ids  father's 
allies,  and  joined  himself  to  his  father's  enemies,  by 
the  project  of  a  double  man-iage  ;  for  while  he 
solicited  for  himself  the  hand  of  the  Spanish 
Infanta,  he  ofiered  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias.  This  boded  the  ascen- 
dency of  Spam  and  of  Rome  once  more  in  France 
- — in  other  words,  of  persecution  and  war.  Sinister 
reports  were  circulated  through  the  kingdom  that 
the  price  to  be  j^aid  for  this  double  alliance  was  the 
suppression  of  heresy.  Soft  words  continued  to 
come  from  the  court,  but  the  acts  of  its  agents  in 
the  pro^'inces  were  not  in  correspondence  therewith. 
These  were  hard  enough.  The  sword  was  not  brought 
forth,  it  is  true,  but  every  other  weapon  of  assault 
was  vigorously  plied.  The  priests  incessantly  im- 
portuned the  king  to  forbid  the  Protestants  from 
calling  in  question,  by  voice  or  by  pen,  the  authority 
of  the  Chm-ch  or  of  the  Pope.  He  was  solicited  not 
to  let  them  open  a  school  in  any  city,  not  to  let  any 
of  theii-  ministers  enter  a  hospital,  or  adniimster 
religious  consolation  to  any  of  theii-  sick ;  not  to  let 
any  one  from  abroad  teach  any  faith  save  the  Roman; 
not  to  let  them  perform  their  religious  rites ;  in 
short,  the  monarch  was  to  abrogate  one  by  one  all 
the  rights  secured  by  treaty  to  the  Protestants,  and 
disannul  and  make  void  by  a  process  of  evacuation 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  poor  king  did  not  need 
any  importuning ;  it  was  not  the  will  but  the  power 
that  was  wanting  to  him  to  fulfil  the  oath  sworn  at 
his  coronation,  to  expel  from  the  lands  under  his 
sway  every  man  and  woman  denounced  by  the 
Church.  At  this  time  (IGll)  the  States-General, 
or  Supreme  Parliament,  of  France  met,  the  last  ever 
convoked  until  that  memorable  meeting  of  1789, 
tho  ])recursor  of  the  Revolution.  A  deputy  of  the 
Tier^i,  or  Commons,  rose  in  tliat  as.sembly  to  i)lead 
for  toleration.  His  woi-ds  sounded  like  blasphemy 
in  tho  ears  of  the  clergy  and  nobles;  he  was  re- 
minded of  tho  king's  oath  to  exterminate  heretics, 
and  told  that  the  treaties  swoni  to  the  Huguenots 
were  only  provisional ;  in  other  words,  that  it  wa.s 
the  duty  of  the  Government  always  to  persecute  and 
slay  the  Protestants,  except  in  one  case — namely, 
when  it  was  not  able  to  do  it 

Of  these  destructive  maxims — destructive  to  the 
Huguenots  in  the  fii-st  instance,  but  still  more  de- 
structive to  France  in  tho  long  run — two  terrible 
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exemplifications  were  about  to  be  given.  The  tem- 
tory  of  Lower  Navan-e  and  Beam,  iia  the  mountains 
of  the  Pyrenees,  was  the  bereditaiy  kingdom  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  we  Lave  already  spoken  of 
her  efforts  to  plant  in  it  the  Protestant  faith.  She 
established   churches,   schools,   and  hospitals;    she 
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ever  to  the  projected  incorporation.  The  Bgarnese 
had  no  right  to  be  of  any  but  the  king's  religion. 
A  decree  was  is.sued,  restoring  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  in  Beam,  and  giving  back  to  the  Eomi.sh 
clergy  the  entii-e  ecclesiastical  property,  which  had 
for  a  half-century  been  in  possession  of  the  Pro- 
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endowed  these  from  the  national  property,  and  soon 
her  little  kingdom,  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
wealth,  became  one  of  the  most  flouiishing  spots  in 
all  Christendom.  Under  her  son  (Henry  IV.)  this 
kingdom  became  ^-irtually  a  part  of  the  French 
monarchy;  but  now  (1617)  it  wa.s  ■svished  more 
thoroughly  to  incoi-porate  it  with  France.  Of  its 
inhabitants,  two -thirds — .some  say  nine -tenths — 
were  Protestants.  Tliis  appeared  no  obstacle  what- 
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testants.  "  These  estates,"  so  reasoned  the  Jesuit 
Amoux,  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Escobar, 
"  belong  to  God,  who  is  the  Proprietor  of  them, 
and  may  not  be  lawfidly  held  by  any  save  his 
priests." '  Consternation  reigned  in  B&im ;  all 
classes  united  in  remonstrating  against  this  tyran- 

'  F61ice,  Biiiory  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  vol.  i., 
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iiical  decree,  whicli  swept  away  at  once  their  con- 
sciences and  theii-  property.  Theii-  remonstrance 
was  unheeded,  and  the  king  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  to  compel  the  Beamese  to  submission. 
The  soldiers  led  against  this  heretical  ten-itory, 
wliich  they  burned  with  zeal  to  purge  and  convei-t, 
were  not  very  scnipulous  as  to  the  means.  They 
luoke  open  the  doors  of  the  churches,  they  burned 
the  Protestant  books,  compelled  the  citizens  to  kneel 
when  the  Host  jiassed,  and  drove  them  to  mass 
with  the  cudgel.  They  dealt  the  more  obstinate  a 
thrust  with  the  sabre ;  the  women  dared  not  show 
themselves  in  the  street,  dreading  woree  violences.' 
In  this  mamier  was  the  Popish  religion  re-established 
in  Beam.  This  was  the  first  of  the  dragormades. 
Louis  XIV.  was  afterwards  to  repeat  on  the 
gi-eater  theatre  of  France  the  bloody  tragedy  now 
enacted  on  the  little  stage  of  Beam. 

This  was  what  even  now  the  Protestants  feared. 
Accordingly,  at  a  political  assembly  held  in  La 
Roohelle,  1621,  they  made  preparations  for  the 
■worst.  They  divided  Protestant  France  into  eight 
departments  or  circles ;  they  appointed  a  governor 
over  each,  with  power  to  impose  taxes,  raise 
soldiers,  and  engage  in  battle.  The  supreme 
military  power  was  lodged  in  the  Duke  de 
Bouillon,  the  assembly  reserving  to  itself  the 
power  of  making  war  or  concluding  peace.  The 
question  was  put  to  the  several  circles,  whether 
they  should  declare  wai",  or  wait  the  mea.sui'es  of 
the  court  ]  The  majority  wei-e  averee  to  hostilities. 
They  felt  the  feeble  tenm-e  on  which  hung  their 
rights,  and  even  theii-  lives  ;  but  they  shuddered 
■when  they  remembered  the  misei-ies  which  previous 
wars  had  brouglit  in  theii-  train.  They  coimselled, 
therefore,  that  the  sword  shoidd  not  be  drawn  till 
they  were  compelled  to  unsheathe  it  in  self- 
defence.  This  necessity  had,  in  fact,  already  arisen. 
The  king  was  advancing  against  them  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  liis  Jesuit  confessor,  Amoux, 
having  removed  aU  moral  impediments  fi-om  his 
path.  "  The  king's  promises,"  said  his  confessor, 
"  are  either  matters  of  conscience  or  mattere  of 
State.  Those  made  to  the  Huguenots  are  not 
promises  of  conscience,  for  they  are  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Chm-ch ;  and  if  they  are  promises 
of  State  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Privy 
Council,  which  is  of  opinion  they  ought  not  to  be 
kept."^     The  Pope  and  cardinals  united  to  smooth 


>  Elie  Benoit,  Hisioi>-e  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
295.  This  is  a  work  in  five  volumes,  filled  with  the  acts 
of  violence  and  persecution  which  befell  the  Protestants 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Hevocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 
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the  king's  way  financially,  by  contributing  between 
them  400,000  crowns,  while  the  other  clergy  offered 
not  le.ss  than  a  million  of  crowns  to  defray  the  war 
expenses. 

The  royal  army  crossed  the  Loii-e  and  opened  the 
campaign,  which  they  prosecuted  with  various  but, 
on  the  whole,  successful  fortune.  Some  places 
suiTendered,  others  were  taken  by  siege,  and  the 
inhabitants,  men  and  women,  were  often  put  to  the 
sword.  The  Castle  of  Saumui",  of  which  Duples.sis- 
Momay  was  governor,  and  wliich  he  held  as  one  of 
the  cautionary  fortresses  granted  by  the  edicts, 
was  taten  by  pei-fidy.  The  king  pledged  his  word 
that,  if  Mornay  would  admit  the  royal  troops,  the 
immunities  of  the  place  should  be  maintained.  No 
sooner  had  the  king  entered  than  he  declared  that 
he  took  definite  possession  of  the  castle.  To  give 
this  act  of  ill-faith  the  semblance  of  an  amicable 
arrangement,  the  king  offered  Mornay,  in  addition 
to  the  arrears  of  his  s;ilary,  100,000  crowns  and  a 
marshal's  baton.  "  I  caimot,"  replied  the  patriot, 
"  in  conscience  or  in  honovu-  sell  the  liberty  and 
secui-ity  of  others;"  adding  that,  "as  to  dig- 
nities, he  had  ever  been  moi'e  desirous  to  render 
himself  worthy  of  them,  than  to  obtain  them." 
This  great  man  died  two  yeai-s  afterwai-ds.  His 
end  was  like  his  life.  "  We  saw  him,"  says  Jeau 
DaUle,  his  private  chaplain,  "in  the  midst  of  death 
fii-mly  laying  hold  on  life,  and  enjoying  full  satis- 
faction where  men  are  generally  teri-ified."  He 
was  the  last  representative  of  that  noble  generation 
which  had  been  moulded  by  the  instructions  of 
Calvin  and  the  example  of  Beza. 

The  next  exploit  of  the  king's  arms  was  the 
taking  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  The  besiegei-s  were  in 
gi-eat  force  around  the  walls,  their  shot  was  falling 
in  an  incessant  shower  upon  the  city,  and  the  in- 
habitants, when  not  on  duty  on  the  ramparts,  were 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  cellars  of  then-  houses. 
Provisions  were  beginning  to  faU,  and  the  citizens 
were  now  worn  out  by  the  fatigue  of  fighting  night 
and  day  on  the  walls.  In  these  cii-cumstances,  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  !Mr.  John  Welsh,  a  Scottish 
minister,  who  had  been  exiled  from  his  native 
land,  and  was  now  acting  as  pastor  of  the  Protes- 
tant congregation  in  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  They  told 
him  that  one  in  particular  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
which  was  of  gi-eat  size,  and  moreover  was  very 
advantageously  placed,  being  mounted  on  a  rising 
gi'ound,  was  sweeping  that  entire  {wrtion  of  the 
walls  which  was  most  essential  to  the  defence,  and 
had  sUenced  theii-  guns.  Wliat  were  they  to  del 
they  asked.  Welsh  exhorted  them  to  defend  the 
city  to  the  last,  and  to  encourage  them  he  accom- 
panied them  thi'ough  the  sti-eets,  "  in  which  the 
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bullets  were  falling  as  plentifully  as  hail," '  and 
mounted  the  ramparts.  Going  up  to  one  of  the 
silent  guns,  he  bade  the  cannonier  resume  firing ; 
but  the  man  had  no  powder.  Welsh,  seizing  a 
ladle,  hastened  to  the  magazine  and  filled  it  with 
powder.  As  he  was  returning,  a  shot  tore  it  out  of 
his  hand.  Using  his  hat  instead  of  a  ladle,  lie  filled 
it  with  powder,  and  going  up  to  the  gunner,  made 
him  load  his  piece.  "  Level  well,"  said  Welsh,  "  and 
God  will  direct  the  shot."  The  man  fired,  and  the 
first  shot  dismounted  the  gun  which  had  inflicted  so 
much  damage  upon  the  defenders.  The  incident  re- 
vived the  courage  of  the  citizens,  and  they  resumed 
the  defence,  and  continued  it  till  they  had  e.xtorted 
from  their  besiegers  favourable  teniis  of  capitu- 
lation.^ 

Montauban  withstood  the  royal  ai-ms,  despite  the 
prophecy  of  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  had  come  from 
Bohemia,  with  the  reputation  of  working  mii-acles, 
and  who  assured  the  king  that  the  city  would,  without 
doubt,  fall  on  the  firing  of  the  four-hundredth  gun. 
The  mystic  number  had  long  since  been  completed, 
biit  Montauban  still  stood,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  and  a  half,  the  king,  ■with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
retired  from  before  its  walls.  It  is  related  that  the 
besieged  were  apprised  of  the  approaching  departure 
of  the  army  by  a  soldier  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
who,  on  the  evening  before  the  siege  was  raised, 
wa.s  playing  on  his  flute  the  beginning  of  the  sixty- 
eighth  Psalm,  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered,  and  let  them  also  that  hate  him  flee  before 
him,"  &c.^  The  king  had  better  success  at  Mont- 
pejlier,  on  the  taking  of  which  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  close  the  campaign  by  signing  terms  of  jieace  on 
the  19th  October,  1622.  The  peace  indicated  a  loss  of 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants.  The  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  confirmed,  but  of  the  cautionaiy 
towns  which  that  edict  had  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Protestants,  only  two  were  now  left  them — 
Montauban  and  La  Rochelle. 

The  French  Protestants  at  this  stage  of  their 
histoi-y  are  seen  withdrawing  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  constituting  themselves 
into  a  distinct  civil  community,  and  taking  in- 
dependent political  and  militaiy  action.  This  was 
a  strong  step,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Government, 
and  its  whole  procedvn-e  towards  them  for  a  centuiy 
previoiis,  may  perhaps  be  held  a.s  justifying  it.     It 
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appeared  to  them  the  only  means  left  them  of  de- 
fending their  natural  rights.  We  are  disposed  to 
think,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  well  had 
the  French  Protestants  drawn  more  strongly  the 
line  which  separated  their  action  as  citizens  from 
their  action  as  church  members — in  other  words, 
given  more  prominence  to  their  church  organisa- 
tion. The  theory  which  they  had  received  from 
Calvin,  and  on  which  they  professed  to  act,  was 
that  while  society  is  one,  it  is  di\'ided  into  the 
two  great  spheres  of  Church  and  State ;  that  as 
members  of  the  first — that  is,  of  the  Church — they 
formed  an  organisation  distinct  from  that  of  the 
State  ;  that  this  organisation  was  constituted  upon 
a  distinct  basis,  that  of  Revelation  ;  that  it  was 
placed  under  a  distinct  Head,  namely,  Christ;  that  it 
had  distinct  rights  and  laws  given  it  by  God ;  and 
that  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights  and  laws,  for  its 
own  proper  ends,  it  was  not  dependent  upon,  or 
accountable  to,  the  State.  This  view  of  the  Church's 
origin  and  constitution  makes  her  claims  and  jurisdic- 
tion perfectly  intelligible ;  and  gives,  as  the  French 
style  it,  her  raison  d'etre.  It  may  not  be  assented 
to  by  all,  but  even  where  it  is  not  admitted  it  can 
be  understood,  and  the  independent  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church,  whether  right  or  wi'ong  in  fact,  on 
which  we  are  here  pronouncing  no  opinion,  ^\'ill  be 
seen  to  be  in  logical  consistency  with  at  least  this 
theory  of  her  constitution.  This  theory  was  em- 
braced in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  France,  but  in  the 
former  country  it  was  more  consistently  carried  out 
than  in  the  latter.  While  the  French  Protestants 
were  "  the  Religion,"  the  Scots  were  "the  Church  ;" 
while  the  former  demanded  "  freedom  of  wor.ship," 
the  latter  claimed  "  liberty  to  administer  their 
ecclesiastical  constitution."  The  weakness  of  the 
French  Protestants  was  that  they  failed  to  put 
prominently  before  the  nation  theu-  rights  as  a 
divinely  chartered  society,  and  in  theii'  action  largely 
blended  things  civil  and  things  ecclesia.stical.  The 
idea  of  "  Headship,"  which  is  but  a  summary 
phrase  for  their  whole  conception  of  a  Church, 
enabled  the  Scots  to  keep  the  two  more  completely 
separate  than  perhaps  anywhere  else  in  Christen- 
dom. In  Germany  the  magistrate  has  continued 
to  be  the  chief  bishop ;  in  Geneva  the  Church 
teniled  towards  being  the  supreme  magistrate ;  the 
Scots  have  aimed  at  keeping  in  the  middle  path 
between  Erastianism  and  a  theocracy.  Yet,  as  a 
)>roof  that  the  higher  law  will  always  rule,  while  no- 
where has  the  action  of  the  Church  been  so  little 
directly  political  as  in  Scotl.and,  nowhere  has  the 
Church  so  deeply  moidded  the  genius  of  the  people, 
or  so  strongly  influenced  the  action  of  the  State. 
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FALL  OF  LA  KOCHELLE,  AND  END  OF  THE  WARS  OF  RELIGION. 


Cardinal  Richelieu — His  Genius — His  Schemes— Besolves  to  Crush  the  Huguenots — Siege  of  La  Eochelle— Importance 
of  the  Town — English  Fleet  Sent  to  Succour  it— Treachei-y  of  Charles  I. — The  Fleet  Eetums — A  Second  and  Third 
Fleet — Famine  in  La  Rochelle — Fall  of  the  City — End  of  the  Eeligious  Wars — Despotism  Established  in  France- 
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There  was  now  about  to  appear  on  the  scene  a  man 
who  was  destined  to  act  a  great  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  The  Bishop  of  Lu^on  was  a  member  of 
the  States-General  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
assembled  in  1614;  and  there  he  first  showed  that 
aptitude  for  business  which  gave  liim  such  un- 
rivalled influence  and  unbounded  fame  as  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  penetration, 
of  versatile  genius,  and  of  unconquerable  activity. 
The  queen-mother  introduced  him  to  the  council- 
table  of  her  son  Louis  XIII.,  and  there  the  force  of 
his  character  soon  raised  him  to  the  first  place.  He 
put  down  every  rival,  became  the  master  of  his 
sovereign,  and  governed  France  as  he  pleased.  It 
Vas  about  this  time  (1624)  that  his  power  blos- 
somed. He  was  continually  revolving  gi-eat  schemes, 
but,  great  as  they  were,  his  genius  and  activity 
were  equal  to  the  execution  of  them.  Although  a 
churchman,  the  aim  of  his  ambition  was  rather  to 
aggrandise  France  than  to  serve  Rome.  The  Roman 
pm-ple  was  to  him  a  garment,  and  nothing  more  ;  or, 
if  he  valued  it  in  any  degree,  it  was  because  of  the 
aid  it  brought  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  poli- 
tical projects.  Once  and  again  in  the  pm-suit  of 
these  jsrojects  he  crossed  the  Pope's  path,  ■ndthout 
paying  much  regard  to  the  anger  or  alarm  his  policy 
might  awaken  in  the  Vatican.  His  jirojects  were 
mainly  three.  He  found  the  throne  weak — in  fact 
contemned — ^and  he  wished  to  raise  it  up,  and  make 
it  a  power  in  France.  He  found  the  nobles  turbu- 
lent, and  all  but  ungovernable,  and  he  wished  to 
break  their  power  and  curb  their  pride.  In  the 
third  place,  he  revived  the  policy  of  Henry  IV., 
which  sought  to  reduce  the  power  of  Austria,  in 
both  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  branches,  and  with 
this  view  the  cardinal  courted  alliances  with 
England  and  the  German  States.  So  far  well,  as 
regarded  the  great  cause  of  Protestantism  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  Richelieu  accounted  it  a  necessary 
step  towai-d  the  accomplishment  of  these  three 
leading  objects  of  his  ambition,  that  he  should  first 
subdue  the  Huguenots.  They  had  come  to  be  a 
powerful  political  body  in  the  State,  with  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  thus  dividing  the  kingdom,  and 


weakening  the  throne,  which  it  was  one  of  his  main 
objects  to  strengthen.  The  Protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  i-egarded  their  political  organisation  as 
their  only  safeguard — the  bulwark  behind  which 
they  fought  for  theii'  religious  liberties.  How 
feeble  a  defence  were  royal  promises  and  oaths,  was 
a  matter  on  which  they  had  but  too  ample  an 
experience;  and,  provided  their  political  combina- 
tions were  broken  up,  and  theii'  cautionary  towns 
^vi-ested  from  them,  they  would  be  entii-ely,  they 
felt,  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  But  this  was 
what  the  powerful  cai'dlnal  had  resolved  upon. 
The  political  rights  of  the  Huguenots  were  an 
obstacle  in  his  path,  which,  postponing  every  other 
project,  he  now  turned  the  whole  resources  of  the 
crown,  and  the  whole  might  of  his  genius,  to  sweep 
away. 

About  this  time  an  Incident  happened  at  court 
which  is  worth  recording.  One  day  Father  Ar- 
noitx,  the  king's  confessor,  was  preaching  before  his 
Majesty  and  corn-tiers.  The  Jesuit  pronounced  a 
strong  condemnation  on  regicide,  and  afiirmed 
solemnly  that  the  Order  of  Jesus  allowed  no  such 
practice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  repudiated  it. 
Louis  XIII.,  in  whose  memory  the  murder  of  his 
father  was  still  fresh,  felt  this  doctrine  to  be  re- 
assuring, and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  it.  A 
Scottish  minister  of  the  name  of  Primrose  chanced 
on  that  day  to  be  among  the  auditore  of  Father 
Ai-noux,  and  easily  saw  through  the  sophism  with 
which  he  was  befooling  the  king.  Primrose  made 
the  Jesuit  be  asked  If  Jacques  Clement  had  killed 
his  kiiiff,  or  even  a  Icing,  when  he  stabbed  a  prince 
excommitnicafcd  hrj  the  Pope  ]  and  further.  In  the 
event  of  the  Pope  excommunicating  Louis  XIII., 
woidd  the  Jesuits  then  acknowledge  him  as  their 
hiiuj,  or  even  as  a  king?  and,  finally,  were  they 
disposed  to  condemn  theii-  disciple  Ravaillac  as 
guilty  of  high  treason  ?  The.se  were  embarrassing 
questions,  and  the  only  response  which  they  drew 
forth  from  Arnoux  was  an  order  of  banishineiit 
.against  the  man  who  had  put  them.' 
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The  Huguenot  body  at  tliis  period  had,  to  use  tlie 
old  classic  figiu-e,  but  one  neck  —  that  neck  was 
tlicir  stronghold  of  La  Rochelle,  and  the  cardinal 
resolved  to  strike  it  through  at  a  blow.  La  Rochelle 
was  perhaps,  after  Paris,  the  most  famous  of  the 
cities  of  France.  It  enjoyed  a  charter  of  civic 
independence,  which  dated  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  was  governed  by  a  mayor  and  council 
of  100.  Its  citizens  amounted  at  this  time  to 
30.000.  They  were  industrious,  rich,  intelligent, 
and  strongly  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  which  • 
they  had  early  embraced.  Not  once  throughout  the 
long  struggle  had  La  Rochelle  succumbed  to  the  royal 
arms,  though  often  besieged.'  This  virgin  fortress 
was  the  strongest  rampart  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
gi'eat  chiefs — C'onde,  Coligny,  Henry  of  Navarre — 
had  often  made  it  theii-  head-quarters.  Within  its 
gates  had  assembled  the  famous  Synod  of  1571, 
which  comprised  so  much  that  was  illustrious  in 
rank,  profound  in  enidition,  and  venerable  in  piety, 
and  which  marks  the  culminating  epoch  of  the 
French  Reformed  Chiu'ch.  La  Rochelle  was  the  basis 
of  the  Huguenots  ;  it  was  the  symbol  of  theii-  power, 
and  while  it  stood  theii-  political  and  religious  exist- 
ence could  not  be  crashed.  On  that  very  account 
Richelieu,  who  had  resolved  to  erect  a  monarchical 
despotism  in  France,  was  all  the  more  determined  to 
overthrow  it. 

The  tu'st  attempt  of  the  cardinal  against  this 
redoubtable  city  was  made  in  1625.  A  rising 
mider  the  Dukes  of  Rohan  and  Soubise,  the  two 
military  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  disconcerted  the 
plans  which  Richelieu  was  carrying  out  against 
Austria.  He  instantly  dropped  his  schemes  abroad 
to  strike  a  blow  at  home.  Sending  the  French 
fleet  to  La  Rochelle,  a  great  naval  battle,  in  which 
Richelieu  was  completely  victorious,  was  fought  off 
the  coa,st.  La  Rochelle  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victor ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  his  life 
called  the  cardinal  suddeidy  to  court,  and  the 
doomed  city  escaped.  Richelieu  crushed  his 
enemies  at  Paris,  grasped  power  more  firmly  than 
ever,  and  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  reduction 
of  the  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  The  taking 
of  La  Rochelle  was  the  key  of  his  whole  iwlicy, 
home  and  foreign,  and  he  made  prodigious  eflbrts 
to  bring  the  enteritrisc  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
I'ai.sed  vast  land  and  naval  armaments,  and  opened 
the  siege  in  Octoljer,  1627.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  fixed  on  the  city,  now  enclosed  both  by  sea 
and  land,  by  the  French  armies.  All  felt  how 
momentous  wa.s  the  is.sue  of  the  conflict  about  to 
oi)en.     The  spirit  of  the  Rochellois  was  worthy  of 
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the  brave  men  from  whom  they  were  sprung,  and 
of  the  place  their  citj-  held  in  the  great  cause  in 
which  it  had  embarked.  The  mayor,  Guiton,  to 
an  earnest  Protestantism  added  an  iron  -will  and 
a  dauntless  courage.  With  nothing  around  them 
but  armed  enemies,  the  ships  of  the  foe  covering 
the  sea,  and  the  lines  of  his  infantry  occui)ying 
the  land,  the  citizens  were  of  one  mind,  to  resist 
to  the  last.  The  attitude  of  the  brave  city,  and 
the  gi-eatness  of  the  issue  that  hung  upon  its 
standing  or  falling,  as  regarded  the  Protestant 
cause,  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  Puritans  of 
England.  They  raised  a  jjowerful  army  for  the 
reUef  of  their  brethren  of  La  Rochelle ;  but  their 
eflbrts  were  frustrated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
court.  Chai'les  I.,  influenced  by  his  wife,  Henrietta 
of  France,  wrote  to  Pemiingtou,  the  commander  of 
the  fleet,  "  to  dispose  of  those  ships  as  he  should  be 
dii-ected  by  the  French  king,  and  to  sink  or  fire 
such  as  should  refuse  to  obey  these  orders."  When 
the  sailors  discovered  that  they  were  to  act  not  for, 
but  against  the  Rochellois,  they  returned  to  Eng- 
land, declaring  that  they  "  would  rather  be  hanged 
at  home  for  disobedience,  than  either  desert  theii- 
ships,  or  gi\-e  themselves  up  to  the  French  like 
slaves,  to  tight  against  theii-  own  religion." 

Next  year,  after  the  Duke  of  Soubise,  who  com- 
manded in  La  Rochelle,  had  vLsited  England,  the 
king  was  prevailed  upon  again  to  declare  himself  the 
protector  of  the  Rochellois,  and  an  army  of  about 
7,000  marines  was  raised  for  that  service.  The 
English  squadron  set  sail  imder  the  command  of 
Buckingham,  an  incompetent  and  iinpiincipled 
man.  Its  appearance  off  La  Rochelle,  100  sail 
strong,  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  Rochellois ; 
bnt  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  There  now  com- 
menced on  the  part  of  Buckingham  a  series  of 
blunders  and  disasters,  which,  whether  owing  to 
incompetency  or  perfidy,  tarnished  the  naval  glory 
of  England,  and  bitterly  mocked  the  hopes  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  held  out  the  delusive  prospect  of 
deliverance.  Better,  in  truth,  it  had  never  come, 
for  its  appearance  suggested  to  Richelieu  the  ex- 
pedient which  led  mevitably  to  the  full  of  the  city. 
La  Rochelle  might  be  victualled  by  sea,  and  so  long 
a.s  it  was  so,  its  reduction,  the  cardinal  felt,  was  uii- 
practicable.  To  prevent  this,  Richelieu  bethought 
him  of  the  same  expedient  by  which  a  conqueror 
of  Ciu-ly  times  had  laid  a  j-et  prouder  city,  Tyi-e, 
level  with  the  waters.  The  cardinal  raised  a  dyke 
or  mole  across  the  channel  of  about  a  mile's 
breadth,  by  which  La  Rochelle  is  a]iproached,  and  so 
closed  the  gat«s  of  the  sea  against  its  succoui-.  The 
English  fleet  a.s.sailed  this  dyke  in  vain.  Baflled  in 
all  their   attempts,    they  returned   to    theii-   own 
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shores,  and  left  the  beleaguered  city  to  its  fate. 
Famine  now  set  in,  and  soon  became  sore  in  the 
city ;  but  it  would  be  too  harrowing  to  dwell  on  its 
liorrors.  The  deaths  were  300  daily.  The  most 
revolting  garbage  was  cooked  and  eaten.  Spectres, 
rather  than  men,  clad  in  armour,  moved  through 
the  streets.     The  houses  were  full  of  dead,  which 


Rochellois  waited,  if  haply  from  any  quarter — the 
Protestants  of  other  countries,  or  their  brethren  in 
the  pro\'Lnces — deliverance  might  aiise.  In  no 
quarter  could  they  descry  sign  or  token  of  help; 
not  a  voice  was  raised  to  cheer,  not  a  hand  was 
stretclied  out  to  aid.  Fifteen  terable  months  had 
passed  over  them.     Two-thirds  of  the  population 
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the  li\Tng  had  not  strength  to  bury.  Crowds  of 
old  women  and  children  went  out  at  the  gate,  at 
times,  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  of  their  gi-eat 
misery  might  move  their  enemies  to  pity,  or  that 
tliey  might  find  something  by  the  way  to  assuage 
tlieir  liunger ;  but  they  were  dealt  with  as  the 
caprice  or  cnielty  of  the  besiegers  prompted. 
Sometimes  they  were  strangled  on  gibbets,  and 
sometimes  they  were  stripped  naked  and  scourged 
back  into  the  city.  Still  no  thought  of  a  surrender 
was  ervtertained.     For  more  than  a  year  had  the 


were  dead.  Of  the  tighthig  men  not  more  than 
150  remained.  Aroimd  their  walls  was  assembled 
the  whole  power  of  France.  There  seemed  no 
alternative,  and  on  October  28th,  1628,  La  Kochelle 
surrendered  at  discretion.  So  fell  the  Huguenots 
as  a  political  power  in  France.  The  chief  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  Richelieu  was  now  out  of  his  way. 
Tlie  despotism  which  he  strove  to  rear  went  on 
gi-owing  apace.  The  throne  became  stronger  every 
year,  gi-adually  drawing  to  itself  all  rights,  and 
stretching  its  absolute  sway  over  all  classes,  the 
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nobles  as  well  as  tie  peasants,  till  at  last  Louis 
XIV.  could  sav,  "  The  State,  it  is  I."  And  so 
continued  matters  till  the  Eevolution  of  1789  came 
to  cast  down  this  overgrown  autocracy. 

But  one  is  cm-ious  to  know  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants  in  the  south 
of  France  looked  quietly  on,  while  theu-  brethren 
and  their  own  political  rights  were  so  perilously 
endangered  in  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle.     While  the 
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admii-e  the  vei-satility  of  his  genius.  During  the  siege 
he  had  shown  himself  the  ablest  and  most  resolute 
soldier  in  the  whole  camp.  All  the  operations  of  the 
siege  were  of  his  planning;  the  construction  of  the 
mole,  the  lines  of  cii-cumvallation,  all  were  prepared 
by  his  insti-uctions,  and  executed  under  his  supei-- 
intendence;  and  now,  the  bloody  work  at  an  end, 
he  put  off  his  coat  of  mail,  washed  his  hands,  and 
appearing  before  the  altar  in  his  priestly  robes,  he 
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,'<■  was  in  progi-ess,  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  the  last 
at  militaiy  chief  of  the  Protestants,  travei-sed  the 
whole  of  the  Cevennes,  where  the  Huguenots  were 
numerous,  api^ealing  to  their  patriotism,  to  the 
memory  of  their  fathers,  to  their  own  political  and 
religious  privileges — all  suspended  upon  the  issue 
at  La  Rochelle — in  the  hope  of  rousing  them  to 
succour  their  brethren.  But  his  words  fell  on  cold 
hearts.     The  ancient  spirit  was  dead. 

All  the  ancient  privileges  of  La  Rochelle  were 
annulled,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  re- 
established in  that  citJ^  The  first  mass  was  sung 
by  Cai-diual  Richelieu  himself.      One  cannot   but 


inaugiu-ated  the  Roman  worship  in  La  Rochelle  by 
celebrating  the  most  solemn  service  of  his  Church. 
A  TeDeum,  by  Pope  LTrban  VIII.,  for  the  fall  ot 
the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots,  showed  how  tho 
matter  was  ^^ewed  at  Rome. 

After  this  the  Protestants  could  offer  no  organised 
resistance,  and  the  king,  by  way  of  setting  up  a 
monument  to  commemorate  his  triumph,  placed 
the  Huguenots  under  an  edict  of  grace.  This  was 
a  virtual  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  the 
father,  however,  left  it  to  tho  son,  Louis  XIV.,  to 
complete  formally  what  ho  had  begun;  but  hence- 
forward the  French  Protestants  held  theii-  lives. 
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and  wliat  of  tbeir  political  and  religious  lights  was 
left  them,  of  grace  and  not  of  right.  Had  the  nation 
of  France  re.st  now  that  the  wars  of  religion  were 
ended  ?  No  ;  the  wars  of  prerogative  immediately 
opened.  The  Roman  Catholic  nobles  had  assisted 
Richelieu  to  put  down  the  Huguenots,  and  now 
they  found  that  they  had  cleared  the  way  for  the 
tempest  to  reach  themselves.  They  were  humbled 
in  their  turn,  and  the  throne  rose  above  all  classes 
and  interests  of  the  State.  The  cardinal  next  gave 
his  genius  and  energy  to  aflairs  abi-oad.  He  took 
part,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Thii-ty  Years'  "War, 
luiiting  his  arms  ^^'ith  those  of  the  heroic  Gusta^T.is 
Adolplius,  not  because  ho  mshed  to  Lift  up  the 
Protestants,  but  because  ho  sought  to  humble  the 
House  of  Austria  and  the  Catholic  League.  Per- 
sonal enemies  the  cardinal  readily  forgave,  for, 
said  he,  it  is  a  duty  to  pardon  and  forget  offences  ; 
l)ut  the  enemies  of  his  policy,  whom  he  styled  the 
enemies  of  Church  and  State,  he  did  not  pardon, 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  to  forget  these  offences  is  not  to 
forgive  them,  it  is  to  repeat  them." 

It  was  the  design  of  God  to  humble  one  class  of 
Ms  eueiuies  by  the  instrumentality  of  another,  and 


so  Richelieu  prospered  in  all  he  undertook.  He 
weakened  the  emperor ;  he  mightily  raised  the 
prestige  of  the  French  arms,  and  he  made  the 
throne  the  one  power  in  the  kingdom.  But  these 
brilliant  successes  added  little  to  the  pei'sonal 
happiness  of  either  the  king  or  his  minister. 
Louis  XIII.  was  of  gloomy  temper,  of  feeble  in- 
tellect, of  no  capacity  for  business  ;  and  his  ener- 
getic minister,  who  did  all  himself,  permitted  his 
sovereign  little  or  no  share  in  the  management 
of  affiiii-s.  Louis  lived  apart,  submitting  painfidly 
to  the  control  of  the  man  who  governed  both  the 
king  and  the  kingdom.  As  regards  the  cardinal, 
wliile  passing  from  one  victory  to  another  he  was 
constantly  followed  by  a  menacing  shadow.  Ever 
and  anon  conspiracies  were  formed  to  take  away 
his  life.  He  triumphed  over  them  all,  and  held 
power  to  the  last,  but  neither  he  nor  the  king 
lived  to  enjoy  what  it  took  such  a  vast  amount  of 
toil  and  talent  and  blood  to  achieve.  The  cardinal 
fii-st,  and  six  mouths  after,  the  king,  were  both 
stricken,  in  the  mid-time  of  then-  days  and  in  the 
height  of  their  career.  They  returned  to  their 
dust,  and  that  day  theii-  thoughts  perished. 
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The  mob  and  the  nobles  took  part  with  the  French 
court  iu  its  efforts  to  extinguish  Protestantism. 
With  their  help  the  court  triimiphed.  The  seeds 
of  Protestantism  were  still  in  the  soil  of  France, 
covered  up  by  a  million  of  corpses,  and  these  the 
very  men  who,  had  their  lives  been  spared,  would 
have  enriched  the  nation  -with  their  industry,  gloii- 
tied  it  with  theii-  genius,  and  defended  it  with  their 
arms.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
religious  wars.  What  has  France  gained  by  her 
■vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure?  Peace? 
No ;  despotism.  The  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  shows  us  the  nobles  and  the  mob  crushed  in 
then-  turn,  and  the  throne  rising  in  aiitocratic 
supremacy  above  all  rights  and  classes.  One  class, 
however,  is  exempt  Irom  the  general  serfdom.    The 


Church  shares  the  triumph  of  the  throne.  The 
hand  of  a  priest  has  been  laid  upon  the  helm  of  the 
State,  and  the  king  and  the  clergy  together  sway 
the  destinies  of  a  ])rostrate  people.  This  ill-omened 
alliance  is  destined  to  continue — for,  though  one 
cardinal  minister  is  dead,  another  is  about  to  take 
his  place — and  the  tyranny  which  has  gro^vu  out  of 
it  is  destmed  to  go  on,  adding  year  by  year  to  its 
own  prerogatives  and  the  people's  burdens,  until  its 
existence  and  exactions  shall  tenninate  together  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Re\olution,  which  will  mingle  all 
fom- — the  throne,  the  priesthood,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  commonalty — in  one  gi-eat  ruin. 

Louis  XIV.,  now  king,  was  a  child  of  four  and  a 
half  yei\rs.  His  father  on  his  death-bed  had  named 
a  cotmcil  of  rogcncv  to  assist  the  uueen-mother  in 
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goreniing  the  kingdom  during  tlie  minority  of  liLs 
son.  The  first  act  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  to 
cancel  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  to  assume  the 
reiiis  of  government  as  sole  regent,  calling  to  her 
aid  as  pi-ime  minister  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  discijile 
of  Richelieu.  There  fell  to  him  an  easier  task  than 
that  which  had  taxed  the  energies  and  genius  of  his 
gi-eat  predecessor.  Richelieu  had  fought  the  battle 
of  the  crown,  and  subjected  to  it  both  the  nobles 
and  the  people  :  the  work  expected  of  Mazarin  was 
that  he  should  keep  what  Richelieu  had  won.  This 
he  found,  however,  no  easy  matter.  Richelieu  had 
carefully  husbanded  the  revenues  of  the  State ; 
Mazarin  wasted  them.  Extravagance  created  debts  ; 
debts  necessitated  new  taxes  ;  the  taxes  were  felt  to 
be  grievous  burdens  by  the  peojile.  Fu-st  miu'murs 
were  heard ;  then,  finally,  insurrection  broke  out. 
The  nobles,  now  that  Richelieu  was  in  his  gi'ave, 
were  attempting  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  An 
oppressed,  turbulent,  and  insurrectionary  people 
were  parading  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  cany- 
ing  their  threats  to  the  very  gates  of  the  palace. 
Both  nobles  and  mob  thought  the  time  favoui-able 
for  reducing  the  power  of  the  throne,  and  recovering 
those  pri'i'ileges  and  that  influence  of  which  the 
great  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  had  stripped  them. 
They  did  not  succeed.  The  yoke  which  them- 
selves had  so  large  a  share  in  iittiag  upon  then- 
own  necks  they  wei-e  compelled  to  wear ;  but 
the  troubles  in  which  they  plunged  the  country 
were  a  shield  for  the  time  over  the  small  rem- 
nant of  Protestantism  which  had  been  spared  in 
France. 

That  remnant  began  again  to  floimsh.  Shut 
out  from  the  honoiu's  of  the  court,  and  the  offices 
of  the  State,  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants 
transferred  their  talents  and  acti\-ity  to  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  of  trade,  and  of  mamtfactures.  In 
these  they  eminently  excelled.  The  districts  where 
they  lived  were  precisely  those  where  the  richest 
harvests  were  seen  to  wave.  The  farms  they  o'mied 
in  Beam  became  pi-overbial  for  theii-  fertility  and 
beauty.  The  Protestant  portions  of  Languedoc 
were  known  by  their  richer  vines,  and  more  luxu- 
riant wheat.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  were 
covered  -with  noble  forests  of  chestnuts,  which,  in 
harvest-time,  let  fall  their  mits  in  a  rain  as  plenteous 
as  that  of  the  manna  of  the  desert,  to  which  the 
inliabitants  compared  it.  In  those  forests  wandered 
numeroits  herds,  which  fed  on  the  rich  gi'asses 
that  flourished  tindemeath  the  great  trees.  Em- 
bosomed in  one  of  the  moinitaius,  the  Eperon, 
wa.s  a  plain  which  the  traveller  found  gi-een  and 
enamelled  with  flowei-s  at  all  seasons.  It  abounded 
in  spiings,  and  when  the  summer  had  wasted  the 


neighbouring  herbage,  the  sun  touched  the  pastures 
of  this  plain  with  a  brighter  green,  and  tinted  its 
blossoms  with  a  livelier  hue.  It  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  name  given  it,  the  Hort-Dieu,  or  garden  of  the 
Lord.  The  Vivrais  produced  more  corn  than  the 
inhabitants  could  consume.  The  diocese  of  Uz6s 
overflowed  ■«dtli  oil  and  wine.  The  valley  of  the 
Vaunage,  in  the  district  of  Nimes,  became  famous 
for  the  luxuriance  of  its  fields  and  the  riches  of  its 
gardens.  The  Protestants,  to  whose  skOl  and 
industry  it  largely  owed  the  exuberance  that  gave 
it  renown,  had  more  than  sixty  chm-ches  within  its 
limits,  and  marked  then-  appreciation  of  its  happy 
conditions  by  calling  it  the  "  Little  Canaan."  Every- 
where Fi-ance  boasts  a  fertile  soil  and  a  sunny  air, 
but  wherever  the  Huguenot  had  settled,  there  the 
earth  opened  her  bosom  in  a  seven-fold  increase, 
and  nature  seemed  to  smile  on  a  faith  which  the 
Grovernment  had  anathematised,  and  which  it  pur- 
sued with  pei-secuting  edicts. 

The  Protestants  of  France  were  marked  by  the 
same  superiority  in  trade  which  distinguished  them 
in  agriculture.  Here  their  superior  intelligence  and 
application  were,  perhaps,  even  more  apparent,  and 
were  rewarded  ■with  a  yet  gi-eater  measure  of 
success.  The  wine  trade  of  many  districts,  especially 
that  of  Guienne,  was  almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
The  goods  of  the  linen  and  cloth  weavers  of  Vire, 
Falalse,  and  Argentine,  in  Normandy,  they  sold  to 
the  English  and  Dutch  merchants,  thus  nourisliing 
the  home  industry  while  they  em-iched  the  foreign 
market.  They  were  the  main  carriers  between 
Metz  and  Germany.  The  Nimes  merchants  were 
famous  all  over  the  south  of  France,  and  by  their 
skill  and  capital  they  provided  employment  and 
food  for  innumerable  families  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  sunk  in  idleness  and  poverty.  "  If  the 
Nimes  merchants,"  wrote  Ba-\-ille,  the  Intendant  of 
the  pro-v-ince,  in  1699,  "are  still  bad  Catholics,  at 
any  rate  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  very  good 
traders."  ^  In  the  centre  of  France,  at  Tours,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  at  Lyons,  they  worked  in 
silks  and  velvets,  and  bore  off  the  palm  froni  every 
other  coimtry  for  the  quality  of  their  fabrics  and 
the  originality  and  beauty  of  their  designs.  They 
excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  In 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Cevennes,  families 
often  passed  their  summers  a-field,  and  their  winters 
at  the  loom.  Tliey  displayed  not  less  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  paper-mills  of  Ambert 
were  unrivalled  in  Europe.  They  produced  the 
paper  on  which  the  best  piinting  of  Paris,  Amster- 

>  Weiss,  Eidory  of  the  French  Protestant  Befvgees,  p.  2Cj 
Edin.,  1S54. 
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dam,  aiid  London  was  executed.  They  were  workers 
in  iron,  and  fabricated  \\'ith  .skill  and  elegance 
weapons  of  war  and  implements  of  husbandry.  In 
all  these  industries  large  and  flourishing  factories 
might  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  France.  If  the 
mercantile  marine  flourished  along  the  western  and 
northern  sea-board,  and  the  towns  of  Bordeaux, 
La  Rochelle,  and  the  Nonnan  ports  rapidly  grew  in 
population  and  wealth,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
enei'gy  and  enterprise  of  the  Huguenots.  After  the 
hon-id  din  of  battle  which  had  so  long  shaken 
France,  it  was  sweet  to  hear  only  the  clang  of  the 
hammer ;  and  after  the  feai-ful  couflagi-ation  of 
burning  cities  which  had  so  often  Ut  up  the  midnight 
skies  of  that  countrj',  it  was  pleasant  to  see  no 
more  startling  spectacle  than  the  blaze  of  the  forge 
reflected  from  the  overhanging  cloud. 

The  probity  of  the  French  Protestants  was  not 
less  conspicuous  than  then-  intelligence.  This 
quality  could  not  be  hidden  fiom  the  quick  eyes  of 
foreign  merchants,  and  they  selected  as  then- 
medium  of  communication  with  Fx-ance  those  in 
whose  honesty  they  could  thoroughly  confide,  in 
preference  to  those  whom  they  deemed  of  doubtfid 
integiity.  This  tended  to  theii-  further  importance 
and  wealth,  by  placing  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
coimtry  in  their  hands.  The  commercial  coiTe- 
spondents  of  the  Dutch  and  English  merchants 
were  almost  exclusively  Huguenots.  Theii-  word 
was  taken  where  the  bond  of  a  Romanist  would  be 
hesitatingly  accepted  or,  it  might  be,  declined. 
The  cause  of  this  superior  integiity  is  to  be  found 
not  only  in  then-  higher  religious  code,  but  also  in 
the  fact  that,  being  continually  and  malignantly 
watched  by  theii-  countrymen,  they  found  their 
safety  to  lie  in  unremitting  circumspection  and  un- 
impeachable integi'ity.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
flexibility  about  their  minds  which  was  wanting  in 
their  Romanist  countrymen.  Theii'  religion  taught 
them  to  inquii-e  and  reason,  it  awoke  them  from 
the  toi-por  and  emancipated  them  from  the  stiShess 
that  weighed  upon  othei"s,  and  this  gi-eater  vei"sa- 
tUity  and  power  they  easil_v  transfen-ed  to  the 
avocations  of  theii-  daOy  life.  The  young  Hu- 
guenot not  unfrequently  visited  foreign  countries, 
sometimes  in  the  character  of  a  traveller  im- 
pelled by  thii-st  for  knowledge,  and  sometimes 
in  the  character  of  an  exile  whom  the  stomis  of 
persecution  had  cast  on  an  aUeu  shore ;  but  in 
whatever  capacity  he  mingled  with  foreigners,  he 
always  earned  with  him  a  mind  keen  to  obsei"ve, 
and  open  to  receive  new  ideas.  On  his  retiu-n  he 
improved  or  perfected  the  manufactm-es  of  his  own 
land,  by  gi-afting  npon  them  the  better  methods  he 
had    seen   abroad.      Thus,  partly  by  studying   in 


foreign  schools,  partly  by  their  own  undoubted  in- 
ventive powers,  the  French  Protestants  canned  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  Fi-ance  to  a  pitch  of  per- 
fection which  few  countries  have  reached,  perhaps 
none  excelled,  and  their  numbei-s,  their  wealth,  and 
theii'  importance  increased  despite  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  degrade  and  even  to  exterminate 
them.  As  an  additional  element  of  their  prosperity, 
we  must  add  that  the  year  of  the  Huguenot  con- 
tained a  good  many  more  working  days  than  that 
of  the  Romanist.  The  fete-days  of  the  Church 
abridged  the  working  year  of  the  latter  to  260 
days  ;  whereas  that  of  the  Protestant  contained  50 
days  more,  or  .310  in  alL 

Agiiculture,  manufactures,  and  art  did  not  ex- 
clusively engross  the  French  Protestants.  Not  a 
few  aspired  to  a  higher  sphere,  and  there  their 
genius  shed  even  a  gi-eater  glory  on  their  country, 
and  diffused  a  blighter  liisti'e  around  then-  own 
names.  Protestants  took  a  foremost  place  among 
the  learned  physicians,  the  great  lawyere,  and  the 
illustrious  orators  of  France.  Their  inteDectual 
achievements  largely  contributed  to  the  splendour 
which  iiTadiated  the  ei-a  of  Louis  XIV.  A  Pro- 
testant advocate,  Hemy  Basnage,  led  for  fiftj'  yeai-s 
the  Rouen  bar.'  His  friend,  Lemery,  father  of  the 
illustrious  chemist,  of  whose  bii-th  within  her  walls 
Rouen  is  to  this  day  proud,  discharged  with  rare 
distinction,  in  the  Pai'liament  so  hostile  to  the 
Huguenots,  the  duties  of  Procureur?  The  glory  of 
founding  the  French  Academy  is  due  to  a  Pro- 
testant, Valentine  Conrart,  a  man  of  fine  literary 
genius.  A  little  company  of  illustrious  men,  who 
met  at  Conrart's  house,  fii-st  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  Academy  to  Richelieu.  The  statesman  gave  it 
a  charter,  but  C'om'art  gave  it  rales,  and  continued 
to  be  its  life  and  soul  until  the  day  of  his  death.  In 
this  list  of  Protestants  who  adorned  the  country  that 
knew  .so  ill  to  appreciate  tlieir  faith,  was  Guy  Pantin. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  man  of  lettei-s,  and  not 
less  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  a  physician. 
Another  gi-eat  name  is  that  of  Pierre  Dumouliu, 
who  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  of  the  classical 
prose  wiitere  of  France.  "  With  more  resjject  for 
the  proprieties,"  says  Weiss,  "  and  less  harehness  of 
character,  his  style  reminded  the  reader  of  the 
gi-eat  qualities  of  that  of  Cahnn,  whose  Institutes  of 
Clinstiamty  had  supplied  France  with  its  fii'St 
model  of  a  lucid,  ingenious,  and  vehement  prose, 
such  as  the  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters  would 
not  have  disoisTied."*' 

With  the  Huguenots  came   the   era   of  pulpit 


'  Weiss,  Hist.  French  Prof.  Refugees,  p.  3i.        -  P>id. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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eloquence  in  France.  In  the  wor.sliip  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  sermon  ^7as  but  tlie  mere  accessory. 
In  the  Protestant  Church  the  sermon  became  not 
indeed  the  essential,  but  the  central  part  of  the 
service.  The  Reformation  removed  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  and  restored  the  Word  of  God,  it 
banished  the  prie.st  and  brought  back  the  preacher. 
Thus  the  pulpit,  which  had  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  early  Church,  but  had  long  been  for- 
gotten, was  again  set  up,  and  men  gathered  round 
it,  as  being  almost  solely  the  font  of  Divine  know- 
ledge so  long  as  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  was 
scarcely  accessible.  The  preacher  had  to  study 
that  he  might  teach.  His  office  was  to  iastruct,  to 
convince,  to  exhort;  and  the  more  than  human 
grandeur  of  hLs  topics,  and  the  more  than  temporary 
issues  of  his  preaching,  tended  to  beget  a  sublimity 
both  of  thought  and  utterance  that  reached  the 
loftiest  oratory.  The  audiences  daily  grew :  the 
preacher  excelled  more  and  more  in  his  noble  art, 
and  the  Protestant  pulpit  became  the  grand  pioneer 
of  modern  eloquence. 

Rome  soon  saw  that  she  could  not  with  safety 
to  herself  despise  an  instrumentality  so  powerful. 
Hence  arose  a  rivalship  between  the  two  Churches, 
which  elevated  the  pulpits  of  both,  but  in  the  end 
the  Popish  seemed  to  distance  the  Protestant  pul- 
pit. The  Protestant  preacher  gave  more  attention 
to  the  truth  he  delivered  than  to  the  words  in 
which  he  expressed  it,  or  the  gestures  with  which 
he  set  it  forth.  The  preachers  who  filled  the 
Roman  pulpits  brought  to  theii'  aid  the  arts  of  a 
brilliant  rhetoric,  and  the  gi'aces  of  an  impassioned 
delivery,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  Church  of  Rome  bore  off  the 
palm  of  pulpit  oratory  in  France.  The  Protestant 
preachers  of  that  day  had  much  to  dishearten  and 
depress  them ;  the  gi'eat  orators  of  the  Romish 
Church — Bossuet,  MassUlon,  Flechier,  Bourdaloue, 
and  Ffoelon — had,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to 
awaken  and  reward  then-  eflbrts ;  but  it  was  the 
preachers  formed  in  the  school  of  Calvin  that 
paved  the  way  for  those  who  so  successfully  and  so 
biilliantly  succeeded  them.  "  If  France  had  never 
had  her  Sauiins,"  said  one  of  the  gi'eat  orators  of 
the  English  pulpit,  "  her  Claudes,  her  Du  Plessis- 
Mornays,  her  national  Church  had  never  boasted 
the  genius  of  Bossuet,  and  the  virtues  of  F^nelon."' 

From  the  pulpit  wo  turn  to  the  Protestant 
Synods  of  France.  During  the  wars  which  the 
ambition  of  Richelieu  carried  on  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  troubles 
which  distracted  the  nation  in  the  opening  years 

'  HaU's  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  378. 


of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  several  National 
Synods  of  the  Protestant  Church  were  held.  These 
were  but  mere  shadows  of  the  numerous  and  majestic 
assemblies  of  the  better  days  of  the  French  Church, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  members  could  not  but  be  sad 
when  they  thought  howgloryand  power  had  departed 
from  them  since  the  days  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
and  of  Admii-al  Coligny,  illustrious  as  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  but  not  less  illustrious  as  a  Christian. 
The  right  of  meeting  liad  to  be  solicited  from  the 
court ;  it  was  always  obtained  with  difficulty  ;  and 
the  interval  between  each  successive  Synod  was 
longer  and  longer,  preparatory  to  their  final  sup- 
pression. The  royal  commissioner  brought  with 
him  from  court  most  commonly  an  ungi'ateful 
message ;  it  was  delivei-ed  in  an  imperious  tone, 
and  was  heard  in  obsequious  silence.  The  members 
of  Synod  were  reminded  that  if  the  throne  was 
powerful  its  authority  was  theii'  shield,  and  that  it 
was  their  wisdom  to  uphold,  as  it  was  their  duty  to 
be  thankful  for,  a  pi-erogative  which  in  its  exercise 
was  so  benignant  towards  them.  Men  who,  like 
these  French  pastors,  met  under  the  shadow  of  a 
tyrannical  king,  with  the  sword  of  persecution  hang- 
ing by  a  single  thread  above  theii-  heads,  could  not 
be  expected  to  show  much  life  or  courage,  or  devise 
large  and  effective  measures  for  the  building  up  of 
their  ancient  Church.  They  were  entu-ely  in  the 
power  of  their  enemy,  and  any  bold  step  would 
have  been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  Government 
as  a  pretext  for  crushing  them  outright.  They  were 
spared  because  they  were  weak,  but  their  final  ex- 
tinction was  ever  kept  in  view. 

Still  all  glory  had  not  departed  from  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  France.  Among  its  pastors,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  were  men  of  great  genius,  of  pro- 
found erudition,  and  of  decided  piety ;  and  these, 
finding  all  corporate  action  jealously  denied  them 
by  the  Government,  turned  their  energies  into  other 
chamiels.  If  Protestantism  was  decaying  and  pass- 
ing from  view,  there  were  individual  Protestants 
who  stood  nobly  out,  and  whose  names  and  labours 
were  renowned  in  foreign  countries.  French  Pro- 
testant literature  blossomed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  was  the  age  of  great  theological 
writei-s  in  France,  as  the  sixteenth  had  been  the 
age  of  famous  Synods.  Of  these  writers  not  a  few 
keep  their  place  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
and  their  works  are  accounted,  both  in  our  owai 
country  and  in  Gennany,  standards  on  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat.  Their  ^vl•itiJ^g.s  are  characterised 
by  the  same  fine  qualities  which  distinguished  the 
great  authors  of  their  nation  in  other  departments 
of  literature — a  penetrating  judgment,  an  acute 
logic,  a  rich  illustrative  power  which   makes  tho 
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lights  and  shadows  of  foncy  to  play  across  the  page, 
and  a  brilliant  diction  which  enriches  and  purifies 
the  thought  that  shines  through  it.  These  men 
occupied  the  pulpits  of  some  of  the  most  important 
to\vns,  or  they  filled  the  chaii-s  of  the  semiuaries  or 
colleges  wliich  the  Protestant  Church  was  permitted 
to  maintain,  and  which  she  richly  endowed.  The 
French  Chiu-ch  at  that  time  had  four  such  acade- 
mies— Montauban,  Saumiu-,  Sedan,  and  Nimes. 

Tlie  first  of  these  foiu'  seminaries,  Montauban, 
was  famous  for  the  high  tone  of  its  orthodoxy.  It 
was  a  well  of  Calvinism  undefiled.  It  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  the  eminent  talents  of  its  teachers. 
Among  othei-s,  it  boasted  Daniel  Chamiei',  a  re- 
markable man,  whose 
name  was  famous  in  his 
own  day,  and  Ls  not  un- 
known in  oure.  Com- 
bining the  sagacity  of 
the  statesman  with  the 
ei-udition  of  the  theolo^ 
gian,  he  had  a  chief 
hand  in  the  cb-awing  up 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished 
controver- 
sialist, and 
bore  away 
the  prize  in 
a  public  tlis- 
cussion  at 
Nimes  with 
the  confessor 

of  Hem-y  IV.  At  the  request  of  his  brethren,  he 
undertook  a  refutation  of  Bellarmin,  the  ablest  of 
the  Papal  champions.  Tliis  work,  in  four  volimies, 
has  received  the  praise  of  a  modem  German  theo- 
logian, Staiidlin,  for  the  stores  of  knowledge  its 
author  displays,  and  the  searching  criticism  which 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  the  Popish  system.  Tlie 
manner  of  his  death  was  unusual.  Dm-ing  the 
siege  of  Montauban  (1621)  he  was  sent  to  preach 
to  the  soldiers  on  the  walls,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  attend  church.  As  he  mounted  the  ramparts, 
he  was  stnick  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  expired. 

Sauniiu-  was  the  symbol  of  a  declining  theology. 
Its  professoi-s  conducted  their  laboiu-s  cliiefly  ^rith 
an  eye  to  smoothing  the  descent  from  Calvinism  to 


HVGIEXOT    MED.VLS    OR    COMMCNION'    "TOKENS. 


'  These  medals  were  called  "  Marreaux."  No.  1  was  in 
use  in  all  the  western  and  south-wostern  part  of  Fr.ince, 
from  La  Rochelle  to  Toulouse.  It  is  the  finest.  On  the 
one  side  is  a  shepherd  blowing  a  liom  and  calling  his 
sheep,  on  the  other  is  an  open  book  with  the  inscription 
"Ne  Grains  point,  petit  troupe" — i.e.,  "Fear  not,  little 
flock."    Nos.  2  and  3  belong  to  villages  of  the  Poitou. 


Ai-minianism.  They  were  learned  men  in  the 
main,  and  produced  works  which  excited  a  various 
interest.  A  moderate  theology  has  ever  had  a 
tendency  to  stereotype  men  in  moderate  attain- 
ments :  the  professoi-s  of  Saumur  are  no  exception. 
Then-  names  would  awaken  no  recollections  now, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  mention  them. 

Sedan  had  a  purer  f:ime,  and  a  more  interesting 
histoi-y.  It  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Andrew 
Jleh-iUe,  and  of  numerous  other  Scotsmen  who 
here  taught  with  distinction.  Pierre  Dumoulin 
(16.58),  one  of  the  greatest  Protestants  of  his  day, 
fiUed  one  of  its  chairs.  As  minister  of  Charenton, 
he  had  been  the  head  of  the  Protestants  of  Paris, 
where  his  talents  and 
influence  were  of  great 
service  to  the  cause  in 
every  part  of  France ; 
iiut  becoming  obnoxious 
to  the  Jesuits,  he  fled  to 
Sedan,  then  an  indepen- 
dent principality,  though 
under  the  King  of 
France.  Hpre  the  i-e- 
mainder  of 
his  most 
laborious 
life  was 
jiassed.  No 
fewer  than 
seventy- 
three  works 
proceeded 
from  his 
pen ;  of  these  the  most  popular  were  the  Buckler 
of  the  Faith,  and  the  Anatomy  of  the  Mass.  The 
latter  still  finds  numerous  readers.  Dumoulin  was 
a  cliikl  of  four  yeai-s  when  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Massacre  took  place,  and  would,  even  at  that  tender 
age,  have  been  included  among  its  Wctims  but  for 
the  kindness  of  a  servant.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety.  When  one  told  him  that  his  dissolution 
was  neai",  he  thanked  him  for  biinging  him  such 
happy  tidings,  and  broke  out  into  a  welcome  to 
death — "  that  lovely  mes.senger  that  would  bring 
him  to  see  his  God,  after  whom  he  had  so  long 
aspii-ed,"  And  so  he  ceased  to  be  seen  of  men. 
It  was  in  this  univei-sity  that  Daniel  TUenins 
taught  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  France 
those  theological  controvei-sies  touching  Gi-ace  and 
Free  Will,  which  the  celebrated  Ai'minius  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  begun  in  Holland  a  few  years  before. 
Tlie  progress  of  Arminian  \-iews  gi'adually  weakened 
the  hold  of  Cah-inism  on  the  French  Reformed 
Church. 


PEENCH   PEOTESTANT   DIVINES. 


Of  these  four  seats  of  Protestant  learning,  Nimes 
was  the  least  famous.  It  numbered  among'its  pro- 
fessors Samuel  Petit  (1643).  This  man,  who  was 
a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  filled  the  chair-  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  in  this  academy.  An  anec- 
dote is  told  of  him  which  attests  the  familiarity 
he  had  acquired  with  the  latter  language.     One 
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of  his  learning  as  to  court  his  friendship,  offered  to 
obtain  for  him  admission  into  the  Vatican  Library 
at  Eome,  with  liberty  to  inspect  the  manuscripts. 
The  offer  must  have  been  a  tempting  one  to  an 
OrientalLst  like  Petit,  but  for  reasons  which  he  did 
not  think  himself  obliged  to  state  to  the  cardinal, 
he  courteously  declined  it. 


CARDINAL  MAZARIX.      (From  a  Portrait  in  fhe  Gallery  of  Tersailles.) 


day  he  entered  the  synagogue  of  Avignon,  and 
found  the  rabbi  delivering  a  bitter  vituperation 
in  Hebrew  upon  Cliristianity  and  Christiana.  Petit 
waited  till  the  sjjeaker  had  made  an  end ;  and  then, 
to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  rabbi,  he  began 
a  reply  in  the  same  tongue,  in  which  he  calmly  vin- 
dicated the  faith  the  Jew  had  as]iersed,  and  exhorted 
its  assailant  to  study  Christianity  before  again 
attacking  it.  The  rabbi  is  said  to  have  offered  an 
apology.      A  cardinal,  who  had  so  high  an  esteem 
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Besides  the  men  we  have  mentioned,  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  France,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
possessed  not  a  few  pastors  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  labours,  whose  works  have  long  preserved  theii* 
names.  Among  these  we  mention  Andr6  Eivet 
(1 6.5 1 ),  a  di.stinguished  commentator.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  pastor  in  France,  and  closed  it  as  a  jn-o- 
fessor  of  theology  in  Holland.  The  principles  of 
criticism  which  he  lays  down  in  his  Introdnclion 
to  tlw.  Study  of  the  Bible   he   exemplifies    in   his 
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Commenlarij  on  the.  Psalnvf,  whicli  is  one  of  the  best 
expositions  of  tliat  part  of  Holy  Writ  that  we 
possess.  Aiiljertin  (1652)  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  Eucharist,  whicli  those  of  the  contrary 
opinion  found  it  much  easier  to  denounce  to  the 
Privy  CouiicU  than  to  answer.  Benjamin  Basnage 
(1652)  was  a  man  of  ability;  his  gi-andsou,  Jacques 
Biisnage,  was  still  more  so.  Blondel  (1G55)  was 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  his  day,  and  one  of 
the  first  to  expose  the  forged  decretals  of  Rome. 
Bochart  (1667),  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,  and 
of  equal  modesty,  has  left  behind  him  an  imperish- 
able name.  Mestrezat  (1657)  wielded  a  logic  which 
was  the  terror  of  the  Jesuits.  Drelincourt  (1669) 
spent  his  days  in  visiting  liis  flock,  and  his  nights 
in  meditation  and  wTiting.  His  CoTisolations 
against  Death  still  preserves  his  fame,  having  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
One  other  name  only  will  we  here  mention,  that  of 
Jean  Daill6  (1670),  who  was  one  of  Drelincourt's 
colleagues  in  Paris.  The  wor'k  by  which  the  col- 
laborator and  friend  of  the  author  of  the  Conso- 
lations agaitist  Death  is  best  known  is  his  Apology 
for  the  Reformed  Churches,  in  which  he  vindicates 


them  from  the  charge  of  schism,  and  establishes,  on 
inefragable  historic  proofs,  their  claim  to  apostc- 
licity. 

So  many  were  the  lights  that  still  shone  in  the 
sky  of  French  Protestantism.  The  whole  power  of 
the  Government  had  for  a  centuiy  been  put  forth  to 
extinguish  it.  War  had  done  its  woi-st.  All  the 
great  military  leaders,  and  the  flower  of  the  common 
soldiers,  lay  rotting  on  the  battle-lield.  To  war 
was  added  massacre.  Again  and  again  had  the 
soil  of  France  been  drenched  in  l)lood.  Violence 
had  so  far  prevailed  that  the  Synods  of  the  French 
Church  were  now  but  a  name.  But  the  piety 
and  learning  of  indi\-idual  Protestants  survived  all 
these  disasters ;  and,  like  stars  appearing  after  the 
clouds  of  tempest  have  passed  away,  they  lent  a 
glory  to  the  remnant  that  was  spared,  and  pro- 
claimed to  France  how  inherently  noble  was  the 
cause  which  it  was  striving  to  extinguish,  and  what 
a  splendour  Protestantism  would  shed  upon  the 
nation,  had  it  been  permitted  in  peace  to  put  forth 
its  mighty  energies,  and  to  difiuse  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  France  its  many  virtues,  and 
ripen  its  precious  fniits. 
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We  now  resume  our  narrative.  Louis,  a  mere 
youth,  was  king ;  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
was  regent ;  but  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  the  master 
of  both,  and  the  iiiler  of  the  kingdom.  Mazarin, 
as  we  have  already  said,  squandered  -ft-ith  prodigal 
hand  the  treasures  which  Richelieu  had  hus- 
banded for  wars  of  ambition.  Tlie  coffers  of  the 
State  began  to  be  empty,  and  had  to  be  replenished 
by  new  taxes.  This  bi-ought  on  insurrection,  and 
now  commenced  the  War  of  the  Fronde.  This 
war  was  an  attempt,  on  the  pai-t  of  the  nation, 
to  raise  itself  out  of  the  gulf  of  dependence  on 
the  crown  into  which  Richelieu  had  .sunk  it. 
On  the  part  of  the  crown,  it  was  a  straggle 
to  retain  its  newly-acquii-ed  prerogatives,  and  to 
wield  over  both  nobles  and  ])oople  that  despotic 
sway  from  the  path  of  which  all  impediment  had 


been  removed,  now  that  the  Huguenots  had  been 
suppressed.  Tlie  War  of  the  Fronde  divided  the 
aristocracy,  some  of  the  nobles  taking  part  with  the 
court,  others  with  the  people.  The  two  gi-eat 
military  leaders,  Conde  and  Turenne,  biilliant  in 
arms  but  imcertain  in  politics,  passed  from  side  to 
side,  now  supporting  the  court,  now  beti-aying  it; 
now  fighting  for  the  people,  now  deserting  them, 
as  the  caprice  of  the  moment  or  the  interest  of  the 
hour  led  them.  The  war  extended  over  the  pro- 
vinces, and  even  entered  the  gates  of  Paris.  Barri- 
cades rose  in  the  streets ;  the  Louvre  was  besieged, 
and  Mazarin  and  the  court  had  to  flee.  But  not- 
withstanding these  successes,  the  arms  of  the 
insurgents  did  not  prosper.  The  tide  again  turned ; 
■\ictory  declared  in  favour  of  the  royalists  ;  and  the 
court  returned  to  Paris  in  triumph.     TIk'  W.u-  of 
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the  Fronde  was  at  an  end.  The  nobles,  with  the 
people  and  the  municipal  corporations,  had  signally 
failed  to  curb  the  despotism  of  the  crown,  and  now 
these  classes  were  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever.  Nor 
for  150  years  thereafter  was  there  the  least  attempt 
to  resuscitate  the  popular  liberties. 

From  this  time  forward  Mazarin's  power  con- 
tinued to  gi'ow,  and  remained  imshaken  to  the 
close  of  his  Ufe.  Having  quieted  France  within, 
he  set  himself  to  carry  out  the  great  projects  of 
Richelieu,  so  far  as  that  great  statesman  had  left 
them  incomplete.  He  made  war  with  Spain,  and 
his  arms  were  successful ;  for  he  brought  to  a  close 
the  protracted  conflict  which  France  had  waged 
■with  the  House  of  Austria,  humbling  it  in  both  its 
branches,  and  transferring  to  France  that  political 
and  military  preponderance  in  Em-ope  which  its 
rival,  the  proud  and  powerful  House  of  Austria, 
had  held  for  a  century  and  a  half.  These  events  it 
does  not  concern  us  to  relate,  further  than  to  note 
the  very  significant  fact  that  two  princes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  employed  in  weaken- 
ing a  power  which  was  the  main  support  of  that 
Chiu'ch,  and  in  paving  the  way  for  that  gi-eat  Revo- 
lution which  was  to  reverse  the  position  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  stripping  the  Papal  nations  of 
theii-  power,  and  lifting  up  the  Protestant  kingdoms 
to  supremacy. 

Mazarin  had  prospered  in  all  his  plans.  Abroad 
he  had  triumphed  over  Austria  and  Spain.  At 
home  he  had  abased  the  nobles.  The  Parliament 
and  the  municipal  corporations  he  had  reduced  to 
insignificance.  The  people  he  had  sunk  into  vas- 
salage. The  throne  he  had  made  supreme.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fiiiits  of  his  anxieties 
and  toils.  Like  Richelieu,  he  died  just  as  his 
fortunes  culminated.  He  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
his  glory  to  find  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  blink 
of  his  gi'ave.  Smitten  with  an  incurable  malady 
(1661),  he  was  warned  by  his  physicians  that  his 
end  drew  nigh.  He  .sketched  in  outline  the  policy 
which  he  recommended  Louis  XIV.  to  follow,  he 
named  the  ministers  whom  he  ad\'ised  him  to 
employ  in  his  sei-vice ;  and  then,  turning  his  face 
to  the  wall,  he  took  farewell  of  all  hi.s  glory. 

Louis  XIV.  had  already  reigned  eighteen  years ; 
he  now  began  to  govern.  He  called  to  him  the 
men  Mazarin  had  named  on  his  death-bed — Le 
Tellier  and  the  great  Colbert — and  told  them  that 
they  were  to  be  simply  the  ministers  through  whom 
he  was  to  act.  And  seldom  has  monarch  had  it 
more  in  his  power  than  LouLs  XIV.  to  do  as  he 
pleased  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  his  realms.' 


>  Voltaire,  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  vol.  i.,  p.  73;  Glas.,  17.53. 


Abroad  he  was  powerfid,  at  home  he  was  absolute. 
In  his  person  centred  all  rights  and  functions ; 
he  was  the  sole  foimtain  of  law.  Seldom  indeed  has 
there  been  despotism  more  complete  or  more  cen- 
tralised than  that  now  embodied  in  Louis  XIV. 
His  own  well-known  words  exactly  express  it — 
"  The  State,  it  is  I."  It  was  a  fearfully  responsible 
position.  Sole  master  of  the  rights,  the  liberties, 
the  lives,  and  we  may  add  the  consciences  of  the 
milUons  who  were  his  subjects,  his  reign  must  be  a 
fountain  of  untold  blessings,  or  a  source  of  number- 
less, enduring,  and  fai'-extending  miseries.  Nor 
did  he  lack  qualities  which  might  have  enabled  him 
to  make  it  the  foi-mer.  He  had  a  sound  judgment, 
a  firm  ^vill,  a  princely  disposition,  and  great  capacity 
for  aflaii-s.  He  liked  hard  work,  and  all  through 
his  long  reign  was  never  less  than  eight  hours  a  day 
in  the  cabinet.  He  was  not  cniel  by  nature,  though 
he  became  so  by  policy.  The  rock  on  which  he 
split  as  a  monarch  was  ambition.  He  had  tasted 
of  the  sweets  of  conquest  under  Mazarin,  and  ever 
after  he  thii-sted  -with  an  unappeasable  desire  for 
the  spoils  of  the  battle-field.  In  the  course  of  his 
wars,  there  was  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  which 
he  did  not  water  with  French  blood.  By  these  long- 
continued  and  sanguinary  conflicts  he  still  further 
humbled  the  House  of  Austria,  and  aiuiexed  cities 
and  provinces  to  his  dominions,  to  be  stripped  of 
them  before  his  reign  closed  ;  he  crowned  himself 
with  laurels,  to  be  torn  from  liis  brow  before  he 
died.  He  got  the  title  of  "the  Great;"  he  had 
two  triumphal  arches  erected  in  his  honour  in 
Paris  ;  and  he  contracted  an  enormous  debt,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  Revolution,  that  came  like 
a  whirlwind  in  his  gi-andson's  time  to  sweep  away 
that  throne  which  he  had  surrounded,  as  he  believed, 
with  a  power  that  was  impregnable  and  a  glory 
that  was  boundless. 

Tlie  error  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a  man,  was  his  love 
of  pleasure.  He  lived  in  open  and  unrestrained 
licentiousness.  This  laid  him  at  the  feet  of  his 
confessor,  and  sank  him  into  a  \iler  vassalage  than 
that  of  the  meanest  vassal  in  all  his  dominions.  The 
"  Great"  Louis,  the  master  of  a  mighty  kingdom, 
whose  ^^ill  was  law  to  the  millions  who  called  him 
their  sovereign,  trembled  before  a  man  ^\ith  a 
shaven  crown.  From  the  feet  of  his  confessor  he 
went  straight  to  the  commission  of  new  sins  ;  from 
these  he  came  back  to  the  priest,  who  was  ready 
with  fresh  penances,  which,  alas !  were  but  sins  in 
a  more  hideous  fonn.  A  more  miserable  and 
dreadful  life  there  never  was.  Guilt  was  pUed 
upon  guilt,  remorse  upon  remor,so,  till  at  length  life 
was  pa.ssed,  and  tlie  great  reckoning  was  in  ■jiew. 

But    how  fared    it  with  the    Protestants    under 
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Louis  XIV.  ?  Tlieir  condition  became  woi-se  from 
the  moment  that  Mazarin  breathed  his  last  and 
LouLs  began  to  govern  in  person.  One  of  his  first 
ideas  was  that  Protestantism  weakened  France,  and 
must  be  rooted  out ;  that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
an  error,  and  must  be  revoked.  This  was  the 
policy  on  wliich  he  acted  as  regards  the  Huguenots 
— the  goal  towards  which  he  worked — all  through- 
out his  reign  :  the  extii'pation  of  Hugueuotism,  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  wai\s  of  his 
early  years  interfered  wth  the  piu-suit  of  tliis 
object,  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  it.  No  sooner 
had  he  taken  the  government  into  his  own  hands 
(1661)  than  commissioners  were  appointed,  and  sent, 
two  and  two — a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
— into  all  the  provinces  of  France,  with  authority  to 
hear  all  complaints  and  settle  all  quan-els  which 
had  sprung  up  between  the  two  communions.  In 
almost  every  case  the  commissioners  found  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  right,  and  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  wi'ong.  The  commissioner's  were 
fm-ther  instructed  to  examine  the  title-deeds  of 
churches.  In  many  instances  none  could  be  pro- 
duced ;  they  had  gone  amissmg  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
or  had  perished  during  the  wars,  and  the  circum- 
stance was  in  every  case  made  available  for  tlie 
suppre.ssion  of  the  church.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  number  of  churches  pulled  down,  of  schools 
suppressed,  and  charitable  establishments  confiscated 
for  the  benefit  of  Popish  institutions.  Next  came 
the  decree  against  "  Relapsed  Heretics."  This 
(yrdonnance,  denounced  against  such  the  penalty  of 
banishment  for  life.  If  one  asked  for  the  priest's 
blessing  at  a  mixed  marriage,  or  had  been  heard  to 
say  to  one  that  he  should  like  to  enter  the  Ch\u-ch  of 
Rome,  or  had  done  an  act  of  abjuration  twenty  years 
before,  or  given  any  occasion  in  any  way  for  a  sus- 
picion or  report  of  being  inclined  to  Romanism,  he 
was  held  as  having  joined  the  Ch\irch  of  Rome,  and 
tlie  law  against  "Relapsed  Heretics"  was  applied 
to  him ;  and  if  ever  afterwards  he  entered  a  Pi-otes- 
tant  church,  he  was  seized  and  carried  before  the 
tribunals.  By  another  ordonnance,  a  priest  and  a 
magistrate  were  authorised  to  visit  every  sick  per- 
son, and  ask  if  he  wished  to  die  in  the  Roman  fiiith. 
The  scandalous  scenes  to  which  this  gave  rise  can 
be  imagined.  The  dying  were  distracted  and  tor- 
tured with  exhortations  to  abandon  tlieu'  faith  and 
pray  to  the  Virgin.  Children  were  capable  of 
abjurmg  Protest.antism  at  the  age  of  foiu-teen ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  decree,  at  the  age  of  seven ;  and 
their  parents  were  compelled  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance under  a  Roman  Catholic  roof.  Spies  haunted 
the  sermons  of  Protestant  ministers,  and  if  the 
pastor  spoke  a  disj)araging  word  of  the  Virgin,  or 


any  saint  of  the  Romish  calendar,  he  was  indicted 
for  blasphemy.  If  one  pleaded  a  suit-at-law,  and 
were  doubtful  of  success,  he  had  only  to  say  th.at  he 
was  arguing  against  a  heretic,  and  the  magic  words 
were  instantly  followed  by  an  award  in  his 
favour.  Protestants  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
under  the  crown,  from  all  municipal  posts,  from 
the  practice  of  law  and  medicine,  and  generally  of 
all  the  liberal  professions.  They  were  forbidden  to 
sing  psalms  in  theii-  workshops  or  at  the  doors  of 
their  houses.  They  had  to  suspend  theii-  psalmody 
when  a  Roman  Catholic  procession  passed  the  doors 
of  their  chiu'ches.  They  could  bury  their  dead  only 
at  break  of  day  or  on  the  edge  of  night.  Not 
more  than  ten  moui-ners  could  follow  the  bier;  and 
the  statutoiy  number  of  a  wedding  procession  was 
restricted  to  twelve.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  priest- 
hood, however.  In  1665  they  declared  that  more 
zeal  must  be  exercised  in  order  "  to  cause  the 
formidable  mon.ster  of  heresy  to  expire  completely." 
From  this  time  the  Protestants  began  to  flee  from 
their  native  land.  It  was  now,  too,  that  Marshal 
Turenne  abjured  in  his  old  age  the  faith  he  had 
professed  through  life.  His  virtue  had  declined 
liefore  his  Protestantism  was  renounced.  His 
example  was  followed  by  the  gi-eat  nobles  about 
court,  and  it  was  remarked  of  all  of  them,  as  of 
Turenne,  that  they  had  espoused  the  morals  of  the 
king  before  embracing  his  faith.  The  names  of 
Count  Schomberg,  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  the  Mai'- 
quis  de  Ruvigny,  and  also  several  descendants  of 
Duplessis-Mornay  stand  out  in  noble  i-elief  from 
this  degenerate  crowd.' 

Attempts  were  next  made  to  unite  the  two 
Chiu-ches.  These  came  to  nothing,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  reforms  in  the  Romish  Church  pro- 
mised by  the  king,  all  the  more  freely,  perhajw, 
that  he  had  no  power  to  fulfil  them.  Then,  after  a 
little  space,  the  work  of  persecution  was  resumed ; 
a  new  discharge  of  ordonnances  and  arrets  stnick 
the  Protestants.  We  can  mention  only  a  verj"  few 
of  the  new  gi-ievances.  The  Reformed  were  for- 
bidden to  print  religious  books  without  permission 
of  a  magistrate  of  the  RomLsh  communion  ;  to  cele- 
brate worship  when  the  bishop  wa.s  holding  a 
visitation ;  their  domestic  privacy  was  invaded ; 
their  rights  as  parents  violated ;  theii-  temples  de- 
molished ;  and  if  they  dared  to  meet  aroimd  tlie 
niins  and  pray  beside  the  sanctuaries  in  which  the 
fathers  had  worshipped  they  were  punished. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  means  em- 
ployed was  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  the  j)ui-chase 

'  A^ew,  Protestant  Exiles  from  France  in  the  Rdgn  </ 
Louis  XIV.,  vol.  i.,  p.  94  (a  work  of  great  resoarcli). 
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of  consciences.  Tliis  fund  was  fed  from  tlie  re- 
sources of  vacant  bishoprics,  ■wliich  were  the  right 
of  the  crown,  but  wliich  the  king  now  made  over 
to  this  fund.  In  every  case,  when  a  .see  became 
vacant,  a  year's  revenue  was  thus  applied,  but  sees 
were  often  kept  vacant  for  yeai's  that  the  fund  for 
conversions  might  profit  thereby.  Pellisson,  liy 
birth  a  Calvinist,  but  who,  having  gone  over  to 
the  king's  religion,  from  a  convert  became  a  zealous 
converter,  presided  over  this  fund.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  gi'eat  mercantile  establishment,  organised 
accoixling  to  the  rides  and  wielding  the  machineiy 
of  other  mercantile  establishments.  It  had  its 
head  office  m  Paiis,  and  branch  offices  in  all  the 
provinces.  It  had  its  staft"  of  clerks,  its  cowe- 
spondents,  its  table  of  prices,  its  lettei-s  of  credit, 
and  its  daily  published  lists  of  articles  pm-chased, 
these  articles  being  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men. 
A  curious  circidar  letter  (June  12th,  1677)  of  its 
president,  Pellisson,  has  been  given  by  the  historian 
Felice,  and  is  as  follows  : — "  Although  you  may  go 
a.s  far  as  a  hundred  francs,  it  is  not  meant  that  j-ou 
are  always  to  go  to  this  extent,  as  it  is  necessaiy  to 
■use  the  utmost  possible  economy  ;  in  the  fii-st  place, 
to  shed  this  dew  on  as  many  persons  as  possible ; 
and,  besides,  if  we  give  a  hundi-ed  francs  to  peoiile 
of  no  consequence,  without  any  family  to  follow 
them,  those  who  bring  a  number  of  childi-en  after 
them  will  demand  far  larger  sums.  Tliis,  however, 
need  not  hinder  you  from  furnishing  still  larger 
assistance  in  v'ery  important  cases,  if  you  ad\'ise  me 
of  it  beforehand,  whenever  his  Majesty,  to  whom 
explanations  will  be  given,  thinks  it  proper."  The 
daUy  ILsts  of  abjm-ations  amounted  to  many  hun- 
dreds ;  but  those  who  closely  examined  the  names 
said  that  the  majority  were  knaves,  or  pei-sons  who, 
finding  conversion  profitable,  thought  it  not  enough 
to  be  once,  but  a  dozen  times  converted.  The 
king,  however,  was  delighted  with  his  success,  and 
nothing  was  talked  of  at  court  but  the  miracles  of 
Pellisson.  Every  one  lauded  his  golden  eloquence — 
less  learned,  they  said,  but  far  more  efficacious  than 
that  of  Bos-suet 

LouLs  XIV.  was  now  verging  on  old  age,  but  his 
bigotiy  gi-ew  with  his  yeai-s.  His  gi-eat  minister 
C!olbert,  whose  counsels  had  ever  been  on  the  side 
of  modei-ation,  was  now  in  his  grave.  There  were 
left  him  the  Chancellor,  Le  Tellier,  and  the  Minister 
of  War,  Louvois,  both  st«i-n  haters  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. His  confessor  was  the  well-known  Father 
la  Cliaise.  No  fitter  tool  than  Loui.s  XIV.  could 
the  Jesuit  have  found.  His  Spanish  mother  had 
educated  him  not  to  hesitate  at  scruples,  but  to  go 
fons-ard  without  compunction  to  the  pcrjietration 
of  enonnous  crimes.     To  make  matters  still  worse, 


the  king  now  fell  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Mainteuou.  This  woman,  who  figures 
so  prominently  in  these  awful  tragedies,  was  the 
gi-and-daughter  of  the  Protestant  historian  Agrippa 
d'Aubigue.  She  was  a  Calvinist  by  birth,  but 
changed  her  religion  at  an  early  age,  and  being 
governess  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  royal  mis- 
tresses, her  beauty  and  address  fascinated  the  king, 
who  privately  married  her  on  the  death  of  the 
ipieen,  Maria  Theresa.  jNIadame  de  Maintenon  did 
not  particidarly  hate  her  foimer  co-religionists,  but 
being  resolved  above  all  things  to  retain  her  in- 
fiuenco  over  Louis,  and  seeing  the  du'ection  in 
which  his  humoiu-  set — namely,  that  of  expiating 
his  profligacies  l>y  the  sacxifice  of  the  Huguenot 
heretics — she  and  Father  la  Chaise  became  the 
counsellors  and  partuere  of  the  unhappy  monarch 
in  those  deeds  of  t3Tanny  and  blood  which  shed 
an  ever-deepening  darkness  and  horror  over  the 
life  of  Loius  XIV.  as  he  approached  the  grave. 

Whether  it  was  the  number  or  the  quality  of  the 
conversions  that  did  not  satisfy  the  court  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  now  gi-eater  severities  were  had  recourse 
to.  It  was  deemed  bad  economy,  perhaps,  to  do 
with  money  what  could  be  done  by  the  sv.-ord. 
Accordingly  the  dragounades  were  now  set  on  foot. 
A  commencement  was  made  in  Poitou.  In  1681  a 
regiment  of  cavaliy  was  sent  into  this  pro'i  ince, 
with  insti-uctions  from  the  Minister  of  War, 
Louvois,  that  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  men  and 
officers  should  be  quartered  on  the  Protestants. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  according  to  a  fair  distribution,  the 
Religionists  ought  to  have  ten,  we  may  billet  twenty 
on  them."  The  number  of  soldiers  allotted  to  each 
Protestant  family  varied  from  four  to  ten.  The 
men  were  made  aware  that  they  might  do  as  t^ey 
had  a  mind,  short  of  actually  kUling  the  inmates. 
"  They  gave  the  reins  to  their  passions,"  says 
Migault,  describing  the  horrors  of  which  he  was 
eye-witness  ;  "  devastation,  pillage,  torture — there 
was  nothing  they  recoiled  at."  The  details  must 
be  suppressed  ;  they  arc  too  horriljle  to  be  read. 
The  poor  people  knew  not  what  to  do ;  they  fled  to 
the  woods ;  they  hid  themselves  in  the  caves  of  tho 
mountains;  many  went  mad;  and  othei's,  scarce 
knowing  what  they  did,  kissed  a  crucifix,  and  had 
their  names  em-olled  among  the  converts.  The 
emigration  was  resumed  on  a  great  scale.  Thou- 
.sunds  rose  to  flee  from  a  land  where  nothing  awaited 
them  but  misery.  The  court  attenqited  to  arrest 
the  fugiti\es  by  threatening  them  with  the  galleys 
for  life.  The  exodus  contintied  despite  this  tcirible 
law.  Tlie  refugees  were  joyfully  welcomed  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  other  Protestant  lands  to  which,  with 
their  pcraons,  they  transferred  their  industry,  their 
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knowlsdge  of  art  and  letters,  and  their  piety.  They 
now  made  Europe  resound  vdih  their  wrongs— 
though  not  one  of  theii-  books  could  cross  the  fron- 
tier of  their  native  land.  We  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  Jurieu  (1682),  who,  fleeing  to  Holland,  became 
Pastor  of  the  French  Church  in  Rotterdam :— "  We 
were  treated  as  if  we  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.  In  those  places  where  Jews  are 
tolerated  they  have  all  sorts  of  liberties;  they 
exercise  the  arts,  and  caiTy  on  trades;  they  are 


oirr  morality  are  pure  beyond  contradiction ;  we 
respect  kings ;  we  are  good  subjects  and  good 
citizens ;  we  are  as  much  Frenchmen  as  we  are 
Reformed  Christians." 

The  Protestants  thought  one  other  attempt  ought 
to  be  made,  though  not  by  arms,  to  recover  some 
little  from  the  wreck  of  their  liberties.  They  agreed 
that  such  of  their  churches  as  were  still  standing 
should  be  re-opened  for  public  worship  on  the  same 
day  in  all  the  southern  p)ro\'inces  of  France.     This 


VIEW    n«    NANTES,    SHOWING   THE   TOWER. 


physicians  ;  they  are  consulted,  and  Christians  put 
their  lives  and  health  into  theii-  hands.  But  we, 
as  if  polluted,  are  forbidden  to  touch  children  on 
their  entrance  into  the  world ;  we  are  excluded 
from  the  bar,  and  from  all  the  fiiculties  ;  we  are 
driven  away  fi-om  the  king's  pei-son  ;  all  public 
posts  are  taken  away  from  us  ;  we  are  forbidden  to 
use  those  means  by  which  we  save  om-selves  from 
dying  of  hunger ;  we  are  given  up  to  the  hatred  of 
the  mob ;  we  are  deprived  of  that  precious  liberty 
which  we  have  purchased  by  so  many  services ;  our 
children,  who  are  part  of  ourselves,  ai-e  taken  away 
from  us.  Are  we  Turks  or  infidels  ?  We  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  we  believe  in  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  the   maxims  of 


they  thought  would  prove  to  the  king  in  a  peace- 
able way  that  the  abjurations,  so  loudly  vaunted 
b}'  his  counsellors,  were  a  wholesale  delusion.  The 
project  w;is  cai-ried  into  effect,  but  the  Government 
pretended  to  see  in  it  insurrection,  and  the  poor 
Huguenots  were  ^-isited  with  a  yet  heavier  measure 
of  vengeance.  The  dragonnades  were  extended  to 
all  the  proiTiices  of  Southern  France.  The  Pro- 
testants fled  to  the  forests,  to  the  deserts  of  the 
Cevennes,  to  the  mountains  of  the  Pyreneea. 
They  were  tracked  by  the  soldiei-s,  and  on  refusing 
to  abjure,  were  sabi-ed  or  hanged.  Some  of  the 
pastors  were  broken  on  the  wheel.  Many  of  the 
churches  spared  till  now  were  demolished,  and  a 
hideous  devastation  was  inflicttd  on  private  dwell- 
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iiigs  and  propert}'.  Everpvheie  there  was  ;i  Eeigu 
of  Terror  ;  and  the  populace,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  ruffians,  who,  if  they  forbore  to  kill,  did  so  that 
they  might  practise  excruciating  and  often  uu- 
nameable  tortures  upon  theii-  victims,  now  came 
in  crowds  to  the  priests  to  abjxire.  "Not  a  post 
arrives,"   ^vrote  Madwiae   do  Maintenon,   in   Sej)- 


tember,  1685,  "  without  bringing  tidings  that  till 
him  (the  king)  with  joy;  the  convereions  take 
place  every  day  by  thousands."  Twenty  tliousand 
abjured  in  Beam,  sixty  thousand  in  the  two  dioceses 
of  Nimes  and  !Montpellier  :  and  while  this  horrible 
persecution  went  on,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  still 
lu«-.= 


CHAPTER  V. 


EEVOCATIOX  OP  THE  EDICT  UK  NANTES. 

Edict  of  Eevocation— Summary  of  its  Enactments— The  Protestant  Churches  Demolished — Charenton,  &c. — The 
Pastors  Banished — Severe  Penalties— No  Burial  without  the  Sacrament— Lay  Protestants  Forbidden  to  Emigrate 
— Schomberg  and  Admiral  Duquesne— The  Ports  and  Outlets  from  France  Closed — The  FUght  of  the  Huguenots— 
Their  Disguises — Fhght  of  Women— Their  Sufferings  on  the  Way— Probable  Numbers  of  the  Refugees— Disastrous 
Influence  of  the  Eevocation  on  Science  and  Literature — on  Trade  and  Manufactures — on  the  Army  and  Navy — 
Prance  Weakened  and  Other  Countries  Enriched — Panegyrics  of  the  Clergy — Approval  of  the  Pope — A  Te  Deum 
at  Eome — Medals  in  Commemoration  of  the  Event. 


The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  ah'eady  in  eifect  repealed. 
There  was  hardlj-  one  of  its  provisions  which  had 
not  been  set  aside  either  by  interpretations  which 
explained  it  away,  or  by  edicts  wliich  directly  nul- 
lified it ;  and  now  scarcely  anything  remained  of 
that  famous  charter  of  Huguenot  rights,  save  the 
parchment  on  which  it  was  written  and  the  seals 
that  attested  its  .stipulations  and  promises,  which, 
read  in  the  light  of  the  scenes  that  were  being 
enacted  all  over  France,  looked  like  mockery.'  But 
the  work  must  be  completed.  The  king  judged 
that  the  hour  had  now  arrived  for  dealing  the  blow 
which  should  extinguish  for  ever  Protestantism  in 
France.  By  the  advice  of  his  counsellors — Father 
la  ChaLse,  his  confessor ;  Madame  de  Maintenon,  his 
^\ife ;  the  Chancellor  Le  Tellier,  and  Count  Louvois 
— the  king,  on  the  18th  of  October,-  1685,  signed 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  Revocation  swept  away  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  which  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  had 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  the  Protestants.  It  de- 
clared all  further  exercise  of  the  Reformed  worshiii 
within  the  kingdom  illegal ;  it  ordered  the  demoli- 
tion of  all  the  Protestant  churches  ;  it  commandetl 
the  pastors  to  quit  the  kingdom  ■\\-itlmi  a  fortnight, 
and  forbade  them  to  perform  any  clerical  function 
on  pain  of  the  galleys ;  all  Protestint  schools  were 


'  See  Bulhtin  de  la  Socu'ie  de  I'Histoire  du  Protesiantisme 
Frani:ais  :  Deitxihne  annie ;  p.  167  et  seq. ;  Paris,  185i. 

-  Weiss  says  the  22nd  of  October.  It  was  probably 
signed  on  the  18th  and  pubUshud  on  the  22nd  of  October. 


closed ;  and  all  infants  born  subsequent  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  were  to  be  baptised  by 
priests,  and  educated  as  Roman  Catholics  ;  all  i-e- 
fugees  were  required  to  return  to  France  and  abjure 
theii-  religion  within  foiu'  months,  and  after  the 
expiry  of  that  t«rm  non-compliance  was  to  be  pun- 
ished with  confiscation  of  all  theii-  property ;  all 
Protestants  were  forbidden  to  quit  the  kingdom 
under  pain  of  the  galleys  if  men,  and  of  confiscation 
of  body  and  goods  if  women ;  and,  in  fine,  all  laws 
against  relapsed  heretics  were  confinned.  A  clause 
was  added  which  occasioned  a  cniel  disap}X)iutment : 
it  w;is  couched  in  the  following  seemingly  clement 
terms  : — "  Those  Protestants  who  have  not  changed 
their  religion  shall  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  the  cities 
and  places  of  our  realm  unmolested  till  it  nhail 
2>hase  God  to  enliyhten  tJtem,  as  he  has  ot/iers."  This 
clause  was  interpreted  as  a  permission  to  the  Re- 
formed to  hold  theii-  opinions  in  theii-  own  breast 
and  practise  theii-  worship  in  private.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  had  discovered  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  clause  was  as  follows — until  they 
shall  be  conveited,  as  others  have  been,  by  the 
dragoons. 

On  the  22nd  of  October  the  Act  was  registered, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Protestants  were  noti- 
fied by  a  public  spectacle  that  its  execution  had 
commenced.  The  great  Church  of  Chai-enton,  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  Paris,  biult  by  the   celebrated 


3  Elie  Bcnoit,  Histoire  de  L'Edit  de  Kantes,  torn,  iv., 
livr.  rrii.,  iviii. ;  Delft,  1G05. 
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architect  Jacques  Debrosse,  aiul  capable  of  contain- 
ing 14,000  persons,  was  razed  to  tbe  gi-ound.  The 
lii'st  blow  was  dealt  the  detested  structure  by  two 
Government  commissioners ;  then  a  mob  of  some 
hundreds  threw  themselves  Tipou  it,  with  pickaxes 
and  levers ;  Ln  five  days  not  a  trace  of  the  colossal 
fabric  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  cross  twenty  feet  high, 
adorned  with  the  royal  arms,  rose  in  triumph  over 
the  demolished  edifice.  Other  temples  throughout 
Fi'ance,  venerable  for  their  nge,  or  imposing  from 
their  size,  which  had  escaped  the  demolitions  of 
former  years,  were  now  swept  away.  Alas,  the 
sorrowful  scenes  that  marked  the  closing  of  these 
churches !  Drowued  in  tears,  the  congi'egation 
assembled  to  hear  their  pastor's  fai-ewell  sermon, 
and  sing  their  last  psalm ;  then,  foi-ming  a  long  and 
mournful  procession,  they  passed  before  the  minister, 
who  bestowed  on  each  singly  his  benediction,  ex- 
liorting  him  to  be  steadfast  unto  the  death.  With 
many  a  hallowed  Commimion  Sunday  lingering  in 
their  memories,  they  then  passed  out  for  ever. 
Many  of  these  churches  fell  amid  a  confused  noise  of 
blaring  trumpets,  the  shoutLugs  of  Romanists,  and 
the  sobbings  of  Protestants.  Topping  the  ruins  of 
the  Church  of  Nimes  might  long  be  seen  a  stone 
which  had  formed  the  lintel  of  the  portico  of  the 
now  overthrown  edifice,  on  which  were  gi'aven  the 
words,  "  This  is  the  House  of  God,  thLs  is  the  Gate 
of  Heaven." ' 

Though  but  the  crowning  act  of  a  treacherous, 
cniel,  and  most  tyi-annical  policy  under  which  they 
had  gi'oaned  for  years,  the  Revocation  fell  upon  the 
Huguenots  like  a  thimder-bolt.  Their  eyea  opened 
on  blank  desolation  !  Not  a  single  safe-guard  had 
been  left  them ;  not  a  single  right  of  conscience,  or 
of  property,  or  of  body  of  which  they  had  not  been 
stripped.  Tlie  fact  seemed  too  terrible  to  be  real  ; 
the  ci-ime — the  folly — too  stiipendous  for  any  king 
to  commit !  The  Protestants  amounted  to  be- 
tween one  and  two  millions ;  their  factories  and 
workshops  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
France  ;  theii"  commerce  and  merchandise  upheld 
its  great  cities,  their  energy  and  entei-prise  were 
the  life  of  the  nation  ;  and  to  be  all  at  once  flung 
J)pyond  the  jxjle  of  law,  beyond  th(>  jiale  of  humanity  I 
lliey  were  stupefied. 

But  they  soon  found  that  the  fii-st  blow  was  far 
indeed  from  exhausting  the  calamities  with  which 
this  measure  was  pregnant.  The  edict  opened  out 
in  a  series  of  oppressions  to  which  tliey  cowld  see 
neither  limit  nor  end.  Troops  were  sent  into  the 
provinces  to  execute  it.  As  an  inundation  breaks 
in,  or  as  a  tempest  sweeps  onward,  so  did  a  ton-ent 

'  Weiss,  p.  72. 


of  pUlagings,  outrages,  and  murders  rush  upon 
France.  Louis  XIV.  in  all  this  was  wot  jKrsecuting, 
he  was  only  converting ;  for  had  not  the  Saviour 
Siiid,  "  Compel  them  to  come  in "  ]  An  army  of 
"  booted  apostles "  scourhig  the  country  and  800 
Protestant  chiirches  now  in  ruins  attested  the  reality 
of  the  Revocation ;  Init  ii^stantly  came  new  provi- 
sions to  amplify  and  perfect  the  edict.  Protestant 
preacliing  had  already  been  forbidden  on  land ;  now 
it  was  forbidden  on  board  ship.  Protestants,  or 
new  Catholics,  as  they  were  termed — for  it  was 
assumed  that  now  there  were  not  any  m.ore  Pro- 
testants in  France — were  forbidden  to  employ  as 
servants  any  save  Roman  Catholics,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  1,000  li-sTes.  Huguenots  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  enter,  in  the  capacity  of  servants, 
any  family,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Huguenot, 
under  pain,  if  men,  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys,  and 
if  women,  of  being  flogged  and  branded  with  a 
Jlenr-de-lis.  Even  English  families  resident  in  France 
were  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Protestant  ministers  found  lurking  in  France  after 
the  expiiy  of  the  fifteen  days  given  them  for  removal 
were  to  be  put  to  death ;  and,  to  hasten  their  depar- 
ture and  make  sure  that  not  one  heretical  teacher 
remained  in  the  country,  a  reward  of  5,500  livres 
was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  ministers  in 
hiding.  Pastors  who  should  return  to  their  native 
land  without  a  wi-itten  permission  from  the  king 
were  to  expiate  then-  offence  with  their  lives, 
while  the  teiTors  of  the  galleys,  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  confiscation  of  property  were  suspended 
above  those  who  should  dare  to  harbour  such. 
Not  a  few  foreigners,  particularly  Englishmen,  were 
summoned  to  abjure,  and  on  theii-  refusal  were 
thro^^^^  into  prison.  The  English  monarch  sent 
tardy  remonsti'ances  against  these  insults  to  his 
crown,  and  the  Coui't  of  Versailles  responded  with 
an  equally  tardy  satisfaction. 

Nor  did  these  annoyances  and  torments  termi- 
nat(>  with  life.  Not  only  were  the  death-beds  of  all 
Protestants  besieged,  and  their  last  moments  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  pi-iests,  but  no  grave 
could  receive  the  bodj'  of  the  man  who  died  without 
conf(>ssion  and  without  the  Sacrament  of  extreme 
unction.  His  cor]ise  wa.s  a  thing  too  vile  to  rest  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  it  must  rot  abo^'e  ground  ; 
it  was  exposed  on  the  highway,  or  was  flung  into 
the  public  sewei'.  The  bodj'  of  IM.  de  Chevonix, 
a  man  ilhistrious  for  his  learning  and  piety,  was 
subjected  to  this  indignity.  Dragged  away  on  a 
hurdle,  it  was  thrown  iipon  a  dung-hill.  His  friends 
came  by  night,  and  vTapping  it  in  linen,  bore  it 
reverently  on  their  shoulders,  and  buried  it  in  a 
garden,  giving  vent  to  their  soiTOw.  as  they  lowered 
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it  slowly  into  its  place  of  sepulture,  by  singing  the 
seventy-iiinth  Psalm :  "  Save  me,  O  Lord,  for  the 
waters  are  come  into  my  soul."' 

While  one  clause  of  the  Act  of  Revocation  made 
it  death  for  the  pastor  to  remain  in  France,  another 
clause  of  the  same  Act  made  it  death  for  the  lay- 
man to  flee  from  it.  The  land  was  converted  into 
a  vast  prison.  The  frontiers  were  jealously  guarded ; 
sentinels  were  placed  at  all  the  great  outlets  of  the 
kingdom ;  numerous  spies  kept  watch  at  the  sea- 
ports ;  oflicers  patrolled  the  shore ;  and  sliips  of 
war  hovered  ofi"  the  coast  to  prevent  escape  beyond 
those  dismal  limits  within  which  the  Protestant  had 
only  the  terrible  alternative  of  sacrificing  his  con- 
science, or  surrendering  his  liberty  or  life.  Many 
earnestly  petitioned  for  leave  to  withdraw  from  a 
land  where  to  obey  God  was  to  incur  the  wrath 
of  the  king,  but  they  petitioned  in  vain.  Of 
the  native  subjects  of  Louis,  we  know  of  only  two 
to  whom  this  favour  was  conceded.  The  Marshal 
Schomberg  and  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  were  ])er- 
mitted  to  retii'e,  the  fii-st  to  Portugal,  and  the 
second  to  England.  The  Admiral  Duquesne  was 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
urged  to  change  his  religion.  Pointing  to  hLs  hairs, 
■which  tempest  and  battle  had  bleached,  the  hero 
said,  "  For  sixty  j'ears,  sii'e,  have  I  rendered  unto 
CiBsar  that  which  I  owe  to  Cassar  :  suffer  me  still  to 
render  to  God  that  which  I  owe  to  God."  He  was 
permitted  to  live  in  his  native  land  unmolested. 
Among  the  names  that  lent  a  glory  to  France  there 
were  none  greater  than  these  three.  Schomberg 
Wivs  at  the  head  of  the  army,  Duquesne  was  the 
creator  of  the  navy,  and  De  Ruvigny  was  equally 
renowned  in  diplomacy ;  the  Revocation  deprived 
France  of  the  services  of  all  the  three.  This  w;is 
much,  and  yet  it  was  but  the  fii-st  instalment  of 
that  mighty  sum  which  France  was  destined  to  pay 
for  the  Revocation  in  after-years. 

Notliing  can  be  imagined  more  appalling  than 
was  now  the  condition  of  the  Protestant,  as  he 
looked  around  him  in  his  native  land.  The  king 
was  his  enemy,  the  law  was  his  enemy,  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were  his  enemies ;  and  on  all  sides  of 
him  was  a  cordon  of  guards  and  gens-d'armes,  to 
apprehend  and  subject  him  to  ten-ible  sufierings 
should  he  attempt  to  escape  from  the  vast  prison 
which  had  shut  him  in.  But  fruitless  were  all  the 
meaiLs  taken  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  Huguenots. 
Fruitless   were  the'  pea.sants   that  day  and   night. 


'  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Richard  Chevenix  Trench, 
IB  his  great-grandson.  The  archbishop  is  descended  by 
the  mother's  side  from  the  family  of  Chevenix,  and  by  the 
father's  side  from  another  Huguenot  family,  that  of  La 
Tranches. 


armed  with  scythes  and  .similar  weapons,  guarded 
the  high-roads,  and  watched  the  fords  of  rivers; 
fruitless  the  ti-oops  that  lined  the  frontier,  and  the 
ships  that  cruLsed  ofi"  the  ports  and  examined  all 
outward-bound  vessels ;  fruitless  the  ofiered  s]X)ils 
of  the  captured  fugitives,  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  stimulate  the  \'igilance  of  the  guards ;  fruitles-s 
even  the  reports  which  wei-e  put  in  cii-culation,  that 
no  asylum  was  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries; 
that  10,000  refugees  had  died  of  starvation  in 
England,  and  that  of  those  who  had  fled,  the  vast 
majoiity  were  soliciting  pennission  to  return.  In 
vain  were  all  these  efibrts  to  check  the  emigration ; 
danger  was  braved,  ^igilance  was  eluded  ;  and  the 
frontiers  were  crossed  by  an  ever-enlarging  crowd, 
who  were  even  more  anxious  to  find  liberty  of  con- 
science than  to  escape  from  death. 

The  devices  resorted  to  and  the  disguises  assumed 
by  the  fugitives  to  avoid  detection  were  infinite. 
Some  attired  themselves  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims, 
and  with  shallop  and  palmei'-stafl'  pursued  their 
journey  to  their  much-wished-for  shi-ine — a  land  of 
liberty.  Some  travelled  as  couiiei-s ;  some  as  sports- 
men, canying  a  gun  on  their  shovdder ;  some  as 
peasants  driving  cattle  ;  some  aJfected  to  be  portei'S, 
can-jTng  burdens ;  othei-s  were  attii'ed  in  footmen's 
liveries,  and  others  wore  soldiers'  uniforms.  The 
rich  in  .some  cases  hii-ed  guides,  who,  for  sums 
varying  from  1,000  to  6,000  Li\Tes,  conducted  them 
across  the  frontier.  The  poor,  setting  out  alone, 
chose  by-paths  and  dilficult  mountain-tracks,  begin- 
ning each  day's  joiu'ney  at  night-fall,  and  when  the 
dawn  appeared,  retiring  to  some  forest  or  cavern 
for  rest  and  sleep.  Sometimes  they  lay  concealed 
in  a  barn,  or  bm-rowed  in  a  hay-stack,  till  the 
return  of  the  darkness  made  it  safe  for  them  to 
continue  their  flight.  Nobles  and  gentlemen,  .set- 
ting their  sei-vants  on  horeeback,  would  put  on 
their  dress,  and  follow  on  foot  as  though  they  were 
lackeys. 

Tlie  women  were  not  less  fertile  in  artifices  and 
disguise.s.  They  di-essed  themselves  as  sen-ants,  as 
peasants,  as  nm-ses  ;  even  noble  ladies  would  jour- 
ney onward  trundling  wheel-baiTOws,  or  carrying 
hods,  or  beai-ing  burden-s.  The  young  disfigured 
their  faces  by  smearing  or  dyeing  theii'  skin  and 
cutting  oflT  their  haii-,  thus  converting  blooming 
youth  into  withered  and  wTinkled  age.  Some 
dressed  themselves  as  beggars,  some  sold  rosaries, 
and  some  feigned  to  be  deaf  or  insane."  The  perils 
that  environed  them  on  every  side  could  not  daunt 
their  heroic  resolution.  They  urged  their  fleeing 
steps  onward  through  the  darkness  of  night  and 

=  Elie  Benoit,  vol.  v.,  pp.  5^,  953. 
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the  tempests  of  winter,  through  tangled  forests  and 
I  quaking  morasses,  through  robbers  and  plunderei-s, 
I  forgetting  all  these  dangei-s  in  their  anxiety  to 
escape  the  guards  of  the  king  and  arrive  at  the 
l-endez\-ous,  and  rejoin  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  hus- 
bands, who  had  reached  the  appointed  place  by 
another  route.  The  terrors  of  the  persecutor  had 
overcome  the  seiise  of  weariness,  .and  hundreds  of 
miles  seemed  short  to  some  who,  brought  up  in 
luxury  and  splendour,  had  never  before,  perhap.s, 
walked  a  league  on  foot.  The  ocean  had  no  terrors 
to  those  who  knew  that  there  was  a  land  of  liberty 
beyond  it,  and  many  crossed  the  English  Channel 
at  that  inclement  sea.son  in  open  boats.  Those  on 
the  sea-board  got  away  in  Dutch,  in  English,  and  in 
French  merchantmen,  hidden  iu  bales  of  goods,  or 
buried  under  heaps  of  coal,  or  stowed  in  empty 
ban'els,  where  they  had  only  the  bung-hole  to 
breathe  through.  The  very  greatness  of  theu-  misery 
wrought  some  alleviation  of  their  hardship.  Theii- 
woeful  plight  melted  the  hearts  of  the  peasants  on 
the  frontier,  and  they  suflered  them  in  some  in- 
stances to  escape,  when  it  was  in  theii-  power  to 
have  delivered  them  up  to  the  dragoons.  Even 
the  sentinels  sometimes  acted  as  the  guides  of  those 
whom  they  had  been  appointed  to  arrest.  There 
was  hardly  a  country  in  Eiu-ope  into  which  these 
men  did  not  flee,  but  England  and  Holland  and 
Gei-many  were  their-  main  asylums. 

It  is  only  an  approximate  appreciation  that  can 
now  be  formed  of  the  numbers  of  Protestants  who 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  France.  The  official 
reports  sent  in  to  the  Government  by  the  Intendants 
are  not  to  be  relied  on.  Those  whoso  duty  it  was 
to  frame  them  had  many  motives  for  making  the 
emigi'ation  appear  less  than  it  really  was.  They 
naturally  were  unwilling  to  falsify  the  previsions  of 
the  court,  which  had  buoyed  itself  up  with  the  hope 
that  only  a  veiy  few  would  leave  their  native  land. 
Besides,  to  disclose  the  real  extent  of  the  emigi-ation 
might  seem  to  be  to  present  an  indictment  against 
themselves,  as  chargeable  with  lack  of  vigilance  in 
pennitting  so  many  to  escape.  It  is  vain,  then,  to 
think  of  arriving  at  an  exact  estimate  from  these 
documents,  and  these  are  the  only  official  sources  of 
information  open  to  us.  But  if  wc  look  at  the 
dismal  blanks  left  in  France,  at  the  large  and 
numerous  colonies  pLanted  in  foreign  countries,  and 
at  the  length  of  time  diiring  which  the  exodus  con- 
tinued, which  was  not  less  than  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  emigration  was  on  a  scale  of  gigantic 
magnitude.  Of  the  one  million  Protestants  and 
upwarils  foattered  among  the  twenty  millions  of 
Frenchmen,  it  is  probable  that  from  a  fjuart<'r  to 


half  a  milHon  emigrated.  Juriou  estimates  that 
iu  1687,  200,000  persons  had  already  left  France. 
Antoine  Court,  one  of  the  pi-eachers  of  the  desert, 
makes  the  total  800,000  persons.  Sismondi  says 
from  .300,000  to  400,000.  In  a  celebrated  memorial 
addressed  to  Louvois  in  1688,  Vauban  says  "that 
France  had  lost  100,000  inhabitants,  60,000,000  of 
francs  in  specie,  9,000  sailors,  12,000  veterans,  600 
officers,  and  her  most  flourishing  manufactures.  The 
Duke  de  Saint  Simon  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  all 
branches  of  trade  were  ruined,  and  that  a  quai'ter 
of  the  kingdom  was  perceptibly  depopulated."  ' 

The  face  of  France  was  changed  in  a  day.  Its 
framework  was  suddenly  and  violently  shaken  and 
loosened,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  rocked  the  land. 
The  current  of  the  nation's  life  was  not  indeed  stopped 
outright,  but  its  flow  became  languid  and  sluggish 
bej-ond  the  power  of  king  or  of  parliament  again 
to  quicken  it.  The  shock  was  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  national  enterprise,  whether  mental  or 
industrial.  It  was  felt  at  the  bar,  which  it  stripped 
of  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  It  was  felt  in 
the  schools  of  phOosophy.  Some  of  the  ablest 
cultivators  of  science  it  drove  away.  The  great 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  Huygens,  had  to 
quit  France  and  seek  asylum  in  Holland.  It 
was  felt  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  It  chased 
beyond  the  frontier  some  of  the  finest  writers  and 
most  eloquent  orators  that  France  contained.  In 
the  list  of  these  illustrious  refugees  we  find  Claude, 
Jurieu,  Lenfant,  Saurin,  BasTiage,  Bayle,  and  Rapin. 
It  was  felt  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  Revocation 
drove  beyond  the  frontier  the  flower  of  the  French 
soldiers,  and  decreed  that  henceforth  those  banners 
which  had  waved  so  proudly  on  many  a  -v-ietorious 
field  should  be  folded  in  humiliation  and  defeat. 
The  Revocation  was  felt  in  the  ii'on  works  and 
smelting  furnaces  on  the  Vrigne  and  at  Pouru- 
Saint-Reray.  It  was  felt  in  the  manufactures  of 
arms  and  implements  of  husbandry  in  the  Sedanais. 
It  was  felt  in  the  gold  and  silver  lace  works  of 
Montmorency  and  Villiers-le-Bel.  It  was  felt  iu 
the  hat  factories  of  Coudebeo.  It  was  felt  in  the 
wool-carding  establishments  of  Jleaux ;  in  the  cloth 
manufactories  of  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  Nor- 
mandy ;  in  the  silk-weaving  establishments  of  Tours 
and  Lyons;  in  the  paper  mills  of  Auvergne  and  the 
Angoimiois ;  in  the  tanneries  of  Touraino ;  on  the 
shipping  wharves  and  iu  the  trading  establishments 
of  Bordeaux,  La  Rochelle,  and  other  towns,  where 
the  foreign  trade  had  been  almost  exclusively  in 


'  Fi'lice,  vol.  ii.,  p.  03.  See  al.io  P.iilletin  de  la  Soc'n'li'  de 
VUinloire  ihi  Proteatanli<mi<:  Peci-n^Ms  :  Premiere  Ann(c ; 
pp.  :nrt.  .'a.-.:  TiiriB,  18.W. 
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the  Lands  of  Protestants.  lu  short,  not  an  art  was 
culti^-ated,  not  a  trade  was  carried  on  in  France 
which  did  not  suffer  from  this  blow  ;  not  a  province 
was  there  where  the  blight  it  had  inflicted  was  not 
to  be  seen  in  vUlages  half-depopulated,  in  habita- 
tions deserted,  in  fields  lying  imploughed,  and  in 
gardens  and  \'ineyards  overgi'own  ^vith  weeds  and 
abandoned  to  desolation.  The  ravages  inflicted  by 
the  Revocation  were  to  be  traced  not  on  the  land 
o;ily,  but  on  the  ocean  also.  The  fleet  of  foreign 
ships  which  had  gladdened  the  shores  and  crowded 
the  harbours  of  France,  to  cai-iy  thence  the  beautiful 
and  varied  fabrics  which  her  ingenious  sons  had 
worked  on  her  loom,s  and  forged  on  her  anvils, 
from  this  time  all  but  disappeared.  The  art 
and  genius  which  created  these  marvels  had  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  Germany,  to  Holland,  to 
England,  and  to  Scotland,  where  they  had  taken 
root,  and  were  producing  those  implements  with 
which  France  had  been  accustomed  to  enrich  other 
"  nations,  but  which  now  she  had  to  beg  from  her 
neighboui-s.  Thus  strangely  did  that  country  de- 
feat what  had  been  the  giund  object  of  her  poUcy 
for  half  a  century.  Her  aim  all  through  the 
administrations  of  Richelieu  and  Mazaiin  was  to 
consolidate  her  power,  and  lead  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  But  this  one  act  of  Louis  XIV.  did  more 
to  weaken  France  than  all  that  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin  had  done  to  strengthen  her.  Not  only  did 
Louis  weaken  the  fabric  of  his  own  power,  he 
enhanced  the  strength  of  that  interest  which  it 
was  his  great  object  to  abase.  The  learning,  the 
genius,  the  art  which  were  the  glory  of  his  realm, 
and  would  have  been  the  bulwark  of  his  thi-one,  he 
drove  away  and  scattered  among  Protestant  nations. 
His  folly  herein  was  as  conspicuous  and  as  stupen- 
dous as  his  wickedness. 

But  the  Revocation  was  not  the  act  of  the  king 
alone.  The  clergy  and  the  nation  equally  with  Louis 
must  bear  the  guilt  of  his  great  crime.  The  people 
by  their  approbation  or  their  silence  became  the  ac- 
complice of  the  monarch  ;  and  the  clergy  made  liis 
act  then-  own  by  exhausting  the  whole  vocabulaiy 
of  panegyric  in  its  pi-aise.  According  to  them  the 
past  history  of  the  world  had  nothing  more  wise  or 
more  magnanimous  to  show,  and  its  author  had 
placed  himself  among  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of 
fame.  "We  might  fill  almost  a  volume  with  the 
laudations  wi-itten  and  spoken  on  the  occasion. 
"  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  edict  by  which  the 
king  revokes  that  of  Nantes,"  wrote  Madame  de 
Sevigne  to  her  daughter  a  few  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  decree.  "There  is  nothing  so 
fine  as  all  that  it  contains,  and  never  has  any  kins: 
done  or  ever  will  Jo  aught  so  memorable!"     The 


chancellor,  Le  Tellier,  was  so  canied  away  by  the 
honour  of  aflixing  the  seal  of  state  to  this  atro- 
cious edict,  that  he  declared  that  he  would  never 
peal  another,  and  in  a  fit  of  devout  enthusiasm  he 
burst  out  in  the  song  with  which  the  aged  Simeon 
celebrated  the  advent  of  the  Sa-s-iour  :  "  Now  lettest 
thou  thy  sei'\-ant  depart  in  peace,  since  mine  eves 
have  seen  th)'  salvation."  When  the  men  of  law 
were  so  moved,  what  might  we  not  exjtect  in  the 
priests'!  They  summoned  the  people  to  the 
churches  to  unite  in  public  thanksgivings,  and  they 
exhausted  all  their  powers  of  eloquence  in  extolling 
the  deed.  "  Touched  by  so  many  mai-vels,"  ex- 
claimed Bossuet,  "  let  us  expand  our  hearts  in  praises 
of  the  piety  of  Louis.  Let  our  acclamations  ascend 
to  the  .skies,  and  let  us  say  to  this  new  Constantine, 
this  new  Theodosius,  this  new  Marcian,  this  new 
Charlemagne,  what  the  thirty -six  Fathers  formerly 
said  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon :  '  You  have 
strengthened  faith,  you  have  exterminated  heretics ; 
it  is  a  work  worthy  of  your  reign,  whose  projier 
character  it  is.  Thanks  to  you,  heresy  is  no  more.' 
God  alone  can  have  worked  this  mar^-el.  King  of 
heaven,  preserve  the  king  of  earth  :  it  is  the  prayer 
of  the  Church ;  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  bishops. " 

The  other  great  preachei-s  of  Paris  also  celebrated 
this  edict,  as  thi-owing  into  the  shade  all  past  monu- 
ments of  wi.sdom  and  heroism.  It  is  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  that  Massillon  gloi-ifies  Louis'  victory 
over  heresy  :  "  How  far  did  he  not  carry  his  zeal 
for  the  Church,  that  ^-irtue  of  sovereigns  who  have 
received  power  and  the  sword  only  that  they  may 
be  props  of  the  altar  and  defenders  of  its  doctiine  ! 
Specious  reasons  of  state  !  in  vain  did  ye  opjwse  to 
Louis  the  timid  views  of  human  wisdom,  the  body 
of  the  monarchy  enfeebled  by  the  flight  of  so  many 
citizens,  the  course  of  trade  slackened  either  by  the 
deprivation  of  their  industry  or  by  the  furtive 're- 
moval of  theii-  wealth ;  dangere  fortify  his  zeal ;  the 
work  of  God  feai-s  not  man ;  he  beHeves  even  that 
he  strengthens  his  throne  by  overthrowing  that  of 
eiTor.  The  profane  temples  ai'e  destroyed,  the 
pulpits  of  seduction  are  cast  down,  the  prophets  of 
falsehood  are  torn  from  theu'  flocks.  At  the  firet 
blow  dealt  to  it  by  Louis,  heresy  falls,  disapj'iears, 
and  is  reduced  either  to  hide  itself  in  the  obscurity 
whence  it  issued,  or  to  cross  the  seas,  and  to  bear 
with  it  into  foreign  lands  its  false  gods,  its  bitter- 
ness, and  its  rage."' 

Nor  was  it  popular  assemblies  only  who  listened 
approvingly  to  these  flights  of  rhetoric  ;  similar 
laudations  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  pronounced  before  the  French  Academy,  and 

'  MassUlon'j Funeral  Oration  on  Louis  XIV. 
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received  the  meed  of  its  applause.  The  Abb6 
Tallemand,  when  speaking  of  the  demolition  of 
the  Protestant  church  at  Charenton,  exclaimed— 
"  Happy  rains,  the  finest  trophy  France  ever 
beheld!  The  statues  and  the  triumphal  arches 
erected  to  the  glory  of  the  kiiiir  will   not  exalt  it 


In  the  midst  of  this  universal  chorus  of  applause 
we  expect  to  hear  one  dissenting  voice  lifted  up. 
Surely  the  Jansenists  will  rebuke  the  madness  of 
the  nation,  and  in  some  small  degree  i-edeem  the 
honour  of  France.  Alas  !  they  are  silent.  Not 
one  solitary  protest  do  we  hear  against  this  gi'eat 


POKTR.ilr    OF    LOUIS    XIV. 


more  than  this  temple  of  heresy  overthrown  by  his 
piety.  That  heresy  which  thought  itself  invincible 
18  entirely  vanquished."  Bossuet  had  compared 
Louis  to  Constantine  and  Theodosius ;  Tallemand, 
discoursing  to  a  body  of  learned  men,  seeks  for  a 
more  classic  prototype  of  the  King  of  France.  A 
second  Hercules  had  arisen,  he  told  the  Academy, 
and  a  second  hydra,  more  terrible  by  far  than  the 
monster  whicli  the  pagan  god  had  slain,  had  fallen 
beneath  the  blows  of  this  second  and  greater 
Hercides. 

133 


crime.  But  the  Jansenists  are  not  content  to  be 
silent;  they  must  needs  speak,  but  it  is  to  ap- 
prove of  the  Revocation.  Through  their  gi-eat 
interpreter  Arnault,  they  declared  that  "the  means 
which  had  been  employed  were  rather  violent,  but 
nowise  unju.st." 

It  remained  for  one  other  and  mightier  voice  to 
speak.  And  now  that  voice  is  heard,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  expressing  a  full  approval 
of  the  Revocation.  All  the  previous  inferior  ut- 
terances are   repeivted  and  sanctioned  in  this   last 
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and  gi-eatest  utterance,  and  thus  tlie  Eoman  Catholic 
world  makes  the  deed  its  own,  and  accepts  the  Ee- 
vocation  with  all  its  plunder  and  blood,  and  the 
punishment  that  is  to  follow  it.  The  Pope,  Inno- 
cent XI.,  made  a  Te  Denni  be  sung  at  Eome  for  the 
conversion  of  tlie  Huguenots,  and  .sent  a  special 
brief  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  which  he  promised  him  the 
eternal  praises  of  the  Church,  and  a  special  recom- 
pense from  (iod  for  the  act  of  devotion  by  which  lie 
had  made  liLs  name  and  reign  glorious. 

Art  was  summoned  to  lend  her  aid  in  appro- 
priately commemorating  the  triumph  of  Louis  over 
heresy.  In  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  provost 
and  sheriffs  of  Paris  erected  a  brazen  statue  in 
honour  of  the  king.'  It  bore  the  proud  words — 
Liidovico  Magno,  Victorl  perpetuo,  Ecdesice  ac 
Reginii  Dignitatis  Assertori  (To  Louis  the  Great, 
eternal  Conqueror,  and  Assertor  of  the  Dignity  of 
the  Church  and  of  Kings).  Its  bas-reliefs  dLs- 
played  a  frightful  bat  hovei-ing  above  the  works 
of  Calvin  and  Huss,  and  enveloping  them  in  its 
dark  wmgs — emblematic  imagery  borrowed  i)ro- 
bably  from  one  of  Lesueur's  masterpieces  in 
Versailles,  commemorating  a  similar  event.  Three 
medals  were  struck  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  Eevocation."  One  of  them  represented 
Eeligion  planting  a  cross  on  a  heap  of  niins,  de- 
noting the  triumph  of  truth  over  eri'or  ;  with  this 


legend,  Itdigio  Viclrix  (Eeligion  the  Conqueror) ; 
and  underneath  were  the  words,  Teinplis  Cal^ 
I'inianorum  eversis,  1G8.5  (The  Temples  of  Calvin 
overturned,  168.5).  Another  displays  a  figure  hold- 
ing a  cross,  its  foot  jilanted  on  a  prosti-ate  foe, 
while  in  the  backgvoimd  rises  proudly  an  edifice, 
sumiounted  by  the  inotte,  Iheresis  Extincta,  and 
underneath  are  the  word.s,  Edictian  Octubrix,  168.'), 
— LntimatLng  that  l)y  the  etlict  of  October,  108.5, 
heresy  had  been  extinguished.  A  thu-d  represents 
Eeligion  placing  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Louis,  who 
stands  leaning  upon  a  rudder,  and  trampling  under 
foot  a  dead  enemj-,  the  symbol  of  here-sy.  The 
motto — which,  .says  Weiss,  "compiises  at  once  an 
error  and  a  lie" — is  Ob  vicien  cetUena  millia  C'al- 
vinianorum  ad  Ecdesiam  revocata,  1685  (For  a 
hundred  thousand  Cal\-inists,  twenty  times  told, 
brought  back  to  the  Church,  1685). 

All  these  medals  proclaim  what  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Jesuits  believed  to  be  the  fact,  that  Calvinism 
had  been  eternally  extinguished.  The  edict  of  Oc- 
tober, 1685,  was  the  date  (they  imagined)  of  its 
utter  overthrow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  was  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Eevocation 
that,  above  most  things,  ai'oused  the  Protestant 
spirit  of  Europe,  and  brought  about  that  gi-eat  Re- 
volution which,  three  short  yeai-s  afterwards,  placed 
William  of  Orange  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britaiji. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    PRISONS   .\ND   THE   GALLEYS. 

'  New  Catholics  " — Suspected  and  Watched— New  and  Terrible  Persecutions— Described  by  Quiet— The  Dungeons 
—Their  Horrors— M.  de  Marolles,  and  other  Prisoners — Other  Modes  of  Punishment— Transportation — Sold  into 
Foreign  Slavery— Martyrdom  of  Fuleran  Eey— Claude  Brousson— His  Preaching— His  Martyrdom— Drums  round 
the  Scaffold— The  Galley  Chain- CL:.teau  de  la  TourneUe— The  Galleys. 


Of  the  tens  of  thousands  c*:  Frenchmen,  of  all 
ranks,  and  in  every  disguise  ^  who  were  now  hurry- 
ing along  the  highway  and  bj-ways  of  France, 
intent  only  ou  escapi.ig  from  the  soil  that  gave 
them  birth,  all  were  not  equally  fortunate  in  reach- 
ing the  frontier.  Many  hundreds  were  arrested  in 
their  flight,  and  brought  back  to  endure  the  rage 
of  their  persecutors.     Their  misei-able  fate  it  now 

'  This  statue  was  melted  in  1792,  and  cast  into  cannon, 
•which  thundered  at  Valmy.    (Weiss,  p.  93.) 

-  We  say  three,  althoujjh  there  are  five,  because  two 
of  the  number  are  obviously  reproductions  with  slight 
variations  in  the  desigu. 


becomes  our  duty  to  describe.  Nor  of  these  only 
shall  we  speak,  but  also  of  their  many  companions 
in  suffering,  who  remained  in  theii-  native  land, 
when  their  brethren  had  fled  before  the  awful 
tempest  that  was  now  thimdering  in  the  skies  of 
France.  It  is  a  tale  of  woe,  •with  scarcely  one 
bright  feature  to  relieve  it. 

Of  those  who  remained,  estimated  by  Sisraondi 
at  about  a  million,  many  conformed  to  the  king's 
religion,  impelled  by  the  terroi-s  of  the  edict,  and 
such  now  passed  under  the  name  of  "The  New 
Catholics."  But  their  do'wncast  looks  belied  their 
profe.ssians ;  their  sincerity  was  suspected,  and  they 
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weve  constantly  watched.  So  little  faith  had  the 
Jesuits  in  tlie  convei-sions  of  which  they  boasted 
so  loudly  in  public  !  Inspectors  were  establishetl 
in  several  parishes  to  examine  if  the  new  converts 
went  regularly  to  mass,  if  they  took  the  Sacrament 
at  Easter,  and  if  they  paid  a  dutiful  obedience  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Church.  This  was  a 
return,  in  the  polished  era  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  the 
reijime  of  the  tenth  century.  Even  the  monarch 
deemed  this  scrutiny  somewhat  too  close,  and  issued 
private  instnictions  to  his  agents  to  temper  their 
zeal,  and  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  Act.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  edict,  all  Protestant  children  must  attend 
a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  receive  instruction  in 
the  catechism.  A  new  ordinance  enjoined  that  all 
childi'en  above  six  years  of  age,  whose  parents  were 
susjiected  of  being  still  Protestant  at  heart,  should 
be  taken  from  their  homes,  and  confided  to  Roman 
Catholic  relations,  or  placed  in  hospitals.  The  con- 
vents and  asylums  of  all  France  were  not  enough 
to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  abducted  youth 
about  to  be  swept  into  them,  and  the  priests 
contented  themselves  with  seizing  only  the  children 
of  the  rich,  who  were  able  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

The  edicts  of  the  king  threatened  books  as  well 
as  persons  with  extermination.  The  Archbishop  of 
Paris  had  compiled  a  list  of  works  which  the  faithful 
could  not  read  but  at  the  risk  of  deadly  injury. 
With  this  list  in  his  hand  the  officer  entered  every 
suspected  house,  and  whenever  he  found  a  forbidden 
book  he  instantly  destroyed  it.  These  visits  were 
repeated  so  often  that  many  books  of  rare  value, 
known  to  have  then  existed,  are  now  extinct,  not 
one  copy  ha\"ing  escaped.  The  records  of  Synods, 
and  the  private  papei-s  and  books  of  pa.stors,  wei-e 
the  fii-st  to  be  de.stroyed.  Wherever  a  Bible  was 
found  it  was  straightway  given  to  the  flames.- 
The  edict  requii-ed  that  the  "  New  Catholics  "  should 
be  instructed  in  the  faith  they  professed  to  have 
adopted ;  but  the  priests  were  too  few  and  the 
crowd  of  converts  too  many,  so  the  cures  lightened 
their  labours  by  calling  the  Capuchins  to  share 
them  with  them.  But  these  were  rude  and  illite- 
rate men.  The  merest  youth  could  put  them  to 
silence.  To  gross  ignorance  they  not  unfrequently 
added  a  debauched  life,  and  in  the  case  of  Protes- 
tants of  riper  years,  their  approach  awakened  only 
di.sg\iat,  and  their  teachings  had  no  other  effect  on 
those  to  whom  they  were  given,  than  to  deejien  their 
avei-sion  to  a  Church  which  emjiloyed  them  as  her 
ministei-s. 

When  the  first  stunning  shock  of  the  edict  had 


'  Filice.vol.  ii.,  p.  79. 


Hid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78. 


spent  itself,  there  came  a  recoil.  The  more  closely 
"  the  new  converts  "  viewed  tlie  Church  into  which 
they  had  been  driven,  the  stronger  became  their 
dislike  of  it.  Shame  and  remoi'se  for  their  apostacy 
began  to  burn  within  them.  Their  sacrilegious 
participation  in  the  mass  awoke  their  consciences ; 
thousands  resolved,  rather  than  lead  a  life  of  such 
base  and  criminal  hypocrisy,  to  abandon,  at  what- 
ever cost,  the  communion  they  professed  to  have 
espoused,  and  return  to  the  open  profession  of  the 
Protestant  worship.  They  withdrew  from  the 
cities.  They  sought  a  dwelling  in  the  wildernesses 
and  forests,  and  practised  their  worship  in  dark 
caves,  in  deep  ravines,  and  sometimes  on  the  tops  of 
mountains.  There  they  pi-omised  to  one  another  to 
live  and  die  in  the  Reformed  faith. 

When  the  king  and  his  counsellors  saw  the  flag 
of  defiance  waving  on  the  motnitains  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  the  Lower  Languedoc,  their  rage  rose 
to  frenzy.  New  ordinances  came  to  intensify  the 
rigoui-s  of  the  persecution.  Quick  has  gi-ouped  the 
horroi"s  that  now  overwhelmed  the  poor  Protestants 
of  France,  in  a  recital  that  is  almost  too  harrowing 
for  perusal. 

"  Afterwards,"  says  Quick,  "  they  fell  \ipon  the 
persons  of  the  Protestants,  and  there  was  no  wicked- 
ness, though  ever  so  horrid,  which  they  did  not  put 
in  practice,  that  they  might  enforce  them  to  change 
their  religion.  Amidst  a  thousand  hideous  cries 
and  blasphemies,  they  hung  up  men  and  women 
by  the  hail-  or  feet  upon  the  roofs  of  the  chambers, 
or  nooks  of  chimneys,  and  smoked  them  with  wisps 
of  wet  hay  till  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  it ; 
and  when  they  had  taken  them  downi,  if  they  would 
not  sign  an  abjuration  of  their  pretended  heresies, 
they  then  tnissed  them  up  again  immediately. 
Some  they  threw  into  gi'eat  fires,  kindled  on  purpose, 
and  would  not  take  them  out  till  they  were  half 
roasted.  They  tied  ropes  under  theii-  arms,  and 
plunged  them  once  and  again  into  deep  wells,  from 
whence  they  would  not  draw  tliem  till  they  had 
promised  to  change  their  religion.  They  bound 
them  as  criminals  are  when  thej'  are  put  to  the 
rack,  and  in  that  posture  ])utting  a  funnel  into 
their  mouths,  they  poured  wine  down  their  throats 
till  its  fumes  had  de])rived  them  of  their  reason, 
and  they  had  in  that  condition  made  tiiem  consent 
to  become  Catholics.  Some  they  strijjped  stark 
naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a  thousand 
indignities,  they  stuck  them  with  jiins  from  head  to 
foot ;  they  cut  them  with  pen-knives,  tore  them  by 
the  noses  with  red-hot  pincei's,  and  dragged  them 
about  the  rooms  till  they  ])romised  to  become  Roman 
Catholics,  or  till  the  doleful  cries  of  these  poor 
tormented  creatures,  calling  upon  God  for  mercy. 
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cousti'aiuod  them  to  let  tliem  go.  Tliey  beat  tliein 
witli  staves,  and  dragged  them  all  braised  to  the 
Popish  churches,  where  their  enforced  presence  is 
reputed  for  an  abjuration.  They  kept  them  waking 
."jeven  or  eight  days  together,  relieving  one  another 
by  turns,  that  they  might  not  get  a  -wink  of  sleep 
or  rest.  In  case  they  began  to  nod,  they  thi-ew 
buckets  of  water  on  their  faces,  or  holding  kettles 
over  their  heads,  they  beat  on  them  wth  such  a 
continual  noise,  that  these  poor  wretches  lost  then- 
senses.  If  they  found  any  sick,  who  kept  their 
beds,  men  or  women,  be  it  of  fevers  or  other  diseases, 
they  were  so  cruel  as  to  beat  up  an  alarm  with 
twelve  drums  about  theii-  beds  for  a  whole  week 
together,  without  intermission,  till  they  had  pro- 
mised to  change."' 

What  follows  is  so  disgusting  that  it  could  not 
be  quoted  here  unless  it  were  covered  with  the 
decent  veil  of  a  dead  language. 

The  Lutherans  of  Alsace,  protected  by  recent 
diplomatic  conventions,  were  exempt  from  these 
miseries  ;  but  -with  tliis  exception  the  persecution 
raged  through  the  whole  of  France.  In  Paris  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  matters  were  not 
urged  to  the  same  dii-e  extremity.  Those  who  had 
instigated  the  king  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
had  assured  him  that  the  mere  terror  of  the  Act 
would  suffice  to  accomplish  all  he  wished,  and  they 
now  strove  to  conceal  from  Louis  the  formidable 
proportions  of  the  actual  horrors.  But  in  other 
parts  of  France  no  check  was  put  upon  the  mur- 
derous passions,  the  brutal  lusts,  and  the  i)lundering 
greed  of  the  soldiery,  and  there  a  baffled  bigotry 
and  tp-anny  glutted  their  vengeance  to  the  utmost. 
Among  the  dreadful  forms  of  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  Protestants  was  the  dungeon.  Such  as 
were  caught  in  attempts  to  escape,  or  refused  to 
abjure,  were  plunged  into  loathsome  prLson.s.  Here 
generally  there  reigned  unbroken  silence  and  dark- 
ness. The  poor  prisoner  could  not  receive  a  ^^sit 
from  pastor  or  relation  :  he  could  not  console  him- 
self by  singing  a  psalm  or  by  reading  liLs  Bible : 
shut  up  with  lewd  and  blaspheming  felons,  he  was 
constrained  to  hear  theii-  horrible  talk,  and  endure 
their  \'ile  indignities.  If  his  meekness  and  patience 
overcame  their  cruelty,  or  softened  the  gaoler,  he 
was  at  once  shifted  to  another  prison,  to  prevent  liis 
being  treated  more  tenderly  by  those  whose  compas- 
sion he  had  excited.  The  letters  of  M.  le  Feb\Tc, 
arrested  in  1686,  and  confined  fifteen  years  in  a 
solitary  dungeon,  have  disclosed  the  terrible  sutier- 
ings  borne  by  those  who  were  shut  up  in  these  jilaces. 


'  John  Quick,  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata,  pp.  130, 
131  :  Louil.,  1C92. 


■•  For  several  weeks,"  says  he,  "  no  one  has  been 
allowed  to  enter  my  dvingeou  ;  and  if  one  spot 
could  be  found  where  the  aii-  was  more  infectetl 
than  another,  I  was  placed  there.  Yet  the  love  of 
truth  prevails  in  my  soul ;  for  God  who  knows  my 
heart,  and  the  pui-ity  of  my  motives,  supports  me 
by  his  gi-ace,"  He  shows  us  his  diuigeon.  "  It  is 
a  vault  of  in-egidar  form,  and  was  fonaerly  a  stable, 
but  being  very  damp,  it  was  injurious  to  horses, 
The  rack  and  manger  are  here  stilL  There  is  no 
way  of  admitting  light  but  by  an  opening  with  a 
double  gi'ating,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door. 
Opposite  the  opening  thei'e  are  iron  bai-s,  fastened 
at  then-  upper  ends  into  the  wall.  The  place  is 
very  dark  and  damp.  The  air  Ls  noisome  and  has 
a  bad  smell.  Everything  rots  and  becomes  mouldy. 
The  wells  and  cisterns  are  above  me.  I  have  never 
seen  a  fii-e  here,  except  the  flame  of  a  candle.  You 
'vnll  feel  for  me  in  this  miseiy,  but  tliink  of  the 
eternal  weight  of  glory  that  -will  follow." 

Another  piisoner,  M.  de  Marolles,  a  distinguished 
scientist,  tells  us  that  the  solitude  and  pei-petual 
darkness  of  liis  prison  engendered,  at  last,  the  most 
frightful  and  tenifjing  ideas  in  his  mind.  Believing 
himself  ou  the  brink  of  insanity,  he  had  recom-se  to 
prayer,  and  was  delivered.  A  perfect  calm  filled 
his  mind,  and  those  phantoms  took  flight  that  had 
so  troubled  his  soul.  "  He  makes  the  days  of  my 
atfliction  pass  speedily  away,"  said  he  in  the  la.st 
letter  he  was  ever  to  write.  "  \Yith  the  bread  and 
water  of  afiliction.  He  aflbrd.'?  me  continually  most 
delicious  repasts."  - 

In  the  lettei-s  of  31.  le  Febvre,  cited  above, 
mention  is  made  of  a  shepherd  who  was  removed 
from  Foi-t  St.  Nicholas  to  a  dungeon  in  the 
Chateau  d'If.'  The  descent  into  this  dungeon  was 
by  a  ladder,  and  it  was  lighted  only  by  a  lamp, 
for  which  the  gaoler  made  the  prisoneiti  i«y. 
The  shepherd,  when  fii-st  consigned  to  it,  had  to  lie 
on  its  miiy  bottom,  almost  without  clothing.  A 
monk,  who  went  do\vn  into  it  to  ^isit  its  wretched 
imnates,  could  not  help  declaring  that  its  hon-oi-s 
made  liim  shudder,  that  he  had  not  nerve  enough 
to  go  again.  He  could  not  refrain  from  teare  at 
the  sight  of  the  unliappy  beings  before  him,  one  of 
whom  had  already,  though  .still  aUve,  become  the 
prey  of  wonns.  This  was  the  terrible  fate  not  of 
a  few  hundreds  only.  It  Ls  believed  that  at  one 
stage  of  the  persecution  there  were  from  12,000  to 


-  History  of  fJie  Sufferings  of  M.  Louis  de  Marolles;  the 
Hague,  1699.  See  also  Admiral  Baudin's  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  the  History  of  French  Pro- 
testantism— Bii;Z<'fiii  for  .Tnno  and  July,  18.52. 

'■'  Situated  on  the  rocky  isle  that  fronts  the  harbour  of 
Marseilles. 
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15,000  persons  iu  the  pi-isons  and  dungeons  of 
France. 

Another  mode  of  punishment  was  transportation 
to  Canada — the  Canada  of  200  years  ago.  This 
metliod  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  relieve  the 
prisons,  which,  full  to  overHow,  could  not  receive 
the  crowds  that  were  being  daily  consigned  to 
them.  Collected  from  the  various  prisons  of 
France,  or  gathered  from  the  country  around 
Nimes  and  Montpellier,  these  confessors  of  the 
Gospel  were  brought  down  in  gangs  to  Marseilles, 
the  women  strapped  do\\ai  in  carts,  and  the  men 
mounted  on  horses,  theii-  feet  tied  below  the 
animal's  belly.  The  embarkation  and  voyage  en- 
tailed incredible  and  protracted  sufl'ering.  The 
vessels  that  bore  them  across  the  Atlantic  were 
small,  filthy,  and  often  unseaworthy.  Nor  did 
their  miseries  end  with  their  voyage.  On  their 
ai-rival  m  the  New  World  they  were  sold  into  a 
slavery  so  cniel,  that  iii  most  cases  they  speedily 
perished.  Those  who  were  thus  dragged  from  the 
pleasant  fields  of  France,  and  put  imder  the  lash 
of  barbarous  task-masters  in  a  foreign  land,  were 
not  the  refuse  of  French  society ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  the  flower  of  the  nation.  In  these 
manacled  gangs  were  men  who  had  shone  at  the 
bar,  men  who  had  been  eminent  in  the  pulpit, 
wiiters  who  were  the  glory  of  their  country,  and 
men  and  woinen  of  noble  or  of  gentle  bu'th  ;  yet 
now  we  see  them  borne  across  the  deep,  and  flung 
into  bondage,  because  a  sensualist  king — the  slave 
of  mistresses  and  priests — so  ■\\dlled  it. 

The  policy  of  the  persecutors  was  to  "  wear  out" 
the  Protestants,  in  ])reference  to  summarily  ex- 
terminating them  by  fire  and  cord.  It  is  true  the 
murders  in  the  fields  were  numerous  ;  there  were 
few  spots  in  the  Cevennes  which  martyr-blood  did 
not  moisten  ;  but  only  occasionally  in  the  cities  was 
the  scaflbld  set  up.  We  select  from  the  Lettres 
Pastorales  of  Jurieu'  a  few  instances.  One  of  the 
fii'st  to  suffer  in  this  way  was  Fuleran  Rev,  a  yoiing 
man  of  Nimes.  He  had  just  finished  his  course  of 
theological  study  when  the  stonn  Iwrst.  Does  he 
now  decline  the  office  of  pastor?  No:  accepting 
martyrdom  beforehand,  ho  ^vrites  a  farewell  letter 
to  those  at  his  father's  hotise,  and  goes  forth  t(j 
break  thi!  silence  which  the  banishment  of  the 
ministers  had  created  in  Fi-ance  by  jircaching  the 
Gospel.  In  a  little  while  he  was  an-ested.  On  his 
trial  he  was  promised  the  most  flatt<'ring  favom-s  if 
he  woidd  abjure,  but  his  constancy  was  invincible. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  after  having  been 


'  Published  by  him  every  fortnight  after  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantus. 


tortured.  On  hearing  his  doom,  he  exclaimed,  '•  I 
am  treated  more  gently  than  my  Saviour  was  in 
being  condemned  to  so  mild  a  form  of  death.  1 
had  jirepared  my  mind  to  being  broken  on  the 
wheel,  or  being  bimit  to  death."  Then,  raising  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  this 
mitigation  of  his  anticipated  agonies.  Being  come 
to  the  scaffold,  he  'tt'ished  to  address  the  crowd,  and 
confess  before  them  the  faith  in  wliich  he  died ; 
but,  says  Jurieu,  "  they  were  afraid  of  a  sermon 
delivered  by  such  a  preacher,  and  from  siich  a 
pulpit,  and  had  stationed  around  the  gibbet  a  luun- 
ber  of  drummers,  with  orders  to  beat  then-  drums  all 
at  once."  He  died  at  Beaucaire,  July  7th,  1C8G,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four. 

But  the  mart^T  of  greatest  fame  of  that  era  is 
Claude  Brousson.  Brousson  had  been  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar  at  Toulouse,  where  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Chm-ches.  Silenced  as 
an  advocate,  he  opened  his  lips  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  His  consecration  to  liis  oflice  took  place 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Cevemies,  which  wei-e  then 
continually  resounding  with  the  muskets  of  the 
murderous  soldiery.  The  solitary  hut,  or  the  dark 
wood,  or  the  deep  ravine  henceforth  became  his 
home,  whence  he  issued  at  appointed  times  to  preach 
to  the  flock  of  the  desert.  After  awhile  he  was  so 
hotly  pursued  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  ■\\dthdraw 
from  France.  But  in  his  foreign  asylum  his  heart 
j'earned  after  his  flock,  and,  finding  no  rest,  he 
returned  to  those  "few  sheep  in  the  wilderness." 
A  sum  of  500  louis  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
would  bring  him  to  the  Intendant,  dead  or  alive ; 
nevertheless  Brousson  went  on  for  five  years  in  the 
calm  exercise  of  his  ministry.  His  sermons  were 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1G95,  under  the  title  of 
The.  Mystical  Manna  of  the  Desert.  "  One  would 
have  expected,"  says  Felice,  "  that  discourses  com- 
posed by  this  proscribed  man,  under  an  oak  of  the 
forest,  or  on  a  rock  by  some  mountain  torrent,  and 
delivered  to  congregations  where  the  dead  were  fre- 
quently gathered  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  would  have 
been  marked  by  eager  and  gloomy  enthusiasm. 
Notliing  of  the  kind  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  this 
Mi/.itical  Mamw.  The  ])reacher's  language  is  more 
moderate  and  graceful  than  that  of  Saurin  in  his 
quiet  church  of  the  Hague  ;  in  the  persecution  he 
])oints  only  to  the  hand  of  God,  and  is  vehement 
only  when  he  censures  his  hearers.""  At  last,  in 
1G98,  \w  was  an-ested  at  Oleron  and  canied  to 
Montpellier.  Before  his  judges  he  freely  admitted 
the  gi-aver  charge  of  his  indictment,  which  was  that 
he  had  preached  to  the  Protestant  outlaws  ;  but  he 


2  r*;lioc,vol.  ii.,  p.87. 
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repudiated  energetically  another  accusation  pre- 
ferred against  hiiii,  that  he  had  conspired  to  bring 
Mai-sbal  Schomberg  into  France  at  the  head  of  a 
foreign  army.  He  was  condemned  to  die.  On  the 
scaflbld,  which  he  mounted  on  the  4th  of  November, 
he  would  once  more  have  raised  his  voice,  but  it 
■was  drowned  by 
the  roll  of  eighteen 
drums.  Little  did 
Louis  XIV.  then 
dream  that  his 
great-grandson, 
and  next  successor 
save  one  on  the 
throne  of  Fi-ance, 
shoiUd  have  his 
dying  words 
drowned  bytU'ums 
stationed  round  his 
scaffold. 

Of     all     the 
punishments  to 
wliich  the  pro- 
scribed  Protes- 
tants of  France 
were     doomed, 
the  most  dread- 
ful     was      the 
galleys.        The 
more       famous 
galleys       were 
those    of  Mar- 
seilles,    and     the 
journey        thither 
entailed  haixlships 
so  tenible  that  it 
was     a     common 
thing     for     about 
three  -  fourths      of 
the  condemned  to 
die   on   the   road. 
They     marched 
along     in     gangs, 
carrying        heavy 
ii-ous,    and    sleep- 
ing   at    night     in 

stables  or  vaults.  "  They  chained  us  by  the  neck 
in  couples,"  says  one  who  undei-went  this  dread- 
ful ordeal,  "  with  a  thick  chain,  three  feet  long, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  round  ring.  After 
having  thus  chained  us,  they  placed  us  all  in  tile, 
couple  behind  couple,  and  then  they  passed  a  long 
and  thick  chain  throiigh  all  these  rings,  so  that 
we  were  thus  all  chainpd  together.  Our  chain 
made  a  veiy  long  file,  for  we  were  about  four  lum- 


FAC-SIMILES   OF    MEDALS    STRUCK    IX    HOXOVR    OF    THE    KEVOCATIOX 
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dred."'  The  fatigue  of  walking  was  excessive,  eack 
hu\'ing  to  carry  about  fifty  pounds  weight  of  chains. 
Of  one  of  their  halting-places,  the  Chateau  de  la 
Toumelle,  he  thus  speaks  :  "  It  is  a  large  dungeon, 
or  rather  spacious  cellar,  furnished  with  huge 
beams  of  oak  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
feet  apart.  To 
these  laeams  thick 
iron  chains  are 
attached,  one  and 
a  half  feet  in 
length,  and  two 
feet  apart,  and  at 
the  end  of  these 
chains  is  an  iron 
collar.  When  the 
wretched  galley- 
slaves  arrive  in 
this  dungeon,  they 
are  made  to  lie 
half  down,  so 
that  their  heads 
may  rest  ujxin 
the  beam ;  then 
this  collar  is 
put  round  their 
necks,  closed, 
and  riveted  on 
an  anvil  with 
heavy  blows  of 
a  hammer. 
And  these 
chains  with  collais 
are  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  as  the 
beams  ai-e  gene- 
rally about  foi-ty 
feet  long,  twenty 
men  ar«  chained 
to  them  in  file. 
Tliis  cellar,  wliich 
is  round,  is  so 
large  that  in  this 
way  they  can  chiiin 
up  as  many  ;ts  five 
hundred.  There  is 
nothing  so  dreadful  as  to  behold  the  attitudes  and 
postures  of  these  wretches  there  chained.      For  a 

'  Autohiography  of  a  French  Protestant  condemned  to  the 
Galleys  for  the  sake  of  his  Religion  (ti-ansl.  from  the  French), 
p.  209.  This  work  was  written  by  Jean  Marteilhe,  who 
passed  some  years  in  the  French  galleys.  It  was  trans- 
lated by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  first  published  at  Eotterdam 
in  1757.  and  has  since  been  re-published  by  the  Eeligiona 
Tract  Society,  London.     See  also  Elie  Benoit,  bk.  iriv. 

-  Copies  of  the  medals  on  this  and  the  next  page  are 
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inan  so  cliaihed  cannot  lie  down  at  full  length,  the 

beam  upon  which  his  head  is  fixed  being  too  high ; 

neither    can    he    sit, 

nor    stand    upright, 

the  beam  being  too 

low.    I  cannot  better 

describe  the  posture 

of  such  a  man  than 

by  saying  he  is  half 

lying,    half    sitting, 

— part   of  his   body 

being     upon     the 

stones    or     flooriiig, 

the  other  part 

upon  this  beam. 

The  three  days 

and      three 

nights      which 

wewerc  obliged 

to  pass  in  this 

cniel    situation 

so   racked    our 

bodies   and    all 

our  limbs  that 

we    could    not 

longer        have 

8ur\'ived     it — 

especially     our 

poor  old  men,  who  cried  out  every  moment  that 

they    were    dying,    and    that    they    had    no    more 

strength  to  endure  this  tenible  torture."' 
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This  dreadful  journey  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
more  dreadful  doom.  Chained  to  a  bench  of  his 
galley,  the  poor 
prisoner  remained 
there  night  and  day, 
with  felons  for  his 
companions,  and 
scarcely  any  clothing, 
scorched  by  the  sun, 
frozen  by  the  cold, 
or  drenched  by  the 
sea,  and  compelled  to 
row  at  the  utmost  of 
his  strength — 
and  if,  being  ex- 
hausted, he  let 
the  oar  drop, 
he  was  sure  to 
be  visited  with 
the  bastinado. 
Such  were  the 
Kufl'erings  amid 
which  hun- 
dreds of  the 
Protestants  of 
France  wore 
out  long  }-ears. 
It  was  not  till 
1775,  in  the  beginning  of  Louis  XVI. 's  reign,  that 
the  galleys  released  their  two  last  Protestant  pri- 
soners, Antoine  Eialle  and  Paul  Achard.- 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE       "church       of      the      DESERT." 

Secessions— Eise  of  the  "Church  of  the  Desert"— Her  Places  of  Meeting— Her  Worship— Pastors— Communion 
"  Tokens  "—Night  Assemblies— Simplicity  yet  Sublimity  of  her  Worship- Renewed  Persecutions- War  of  the 
Camisards — Last  Armed  Struggle  of  French  Protestantism— No  Voice— Bossuet-Antoine  Court— The  "Restorer 
of  Protestantism  "—Death  of  Louis  XIV. — Theological  Seminary  at  Lausanne — Paul  Rabaut— The  Edict  of 
Malesherbes— The  Revolution. 


It  seemed  in  very  deed  as  if  t\w  once  glorious 
Protcsliint  Church  of  France  had  fallen  before  the 
HtoiTii,  and  passed  utterly  from  off  the  soil  she 
had  but  a  century  before  covered  with  her  goodly 

I  in  the  possession  of  C.  P.  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.A.,  who  has 
kindly  permitted  engravings  to  be  made  of  them  for  this 
Work. 
'  AvtoUography  of  a  Firneh  Protestant,  Ac,  pp.  203,  20 1. 


boughs.  Her  minister.<!  banished,  her  churches 
razed,  her  colleges  closed,  her  sons  driven  into  exile, 
and  such  of  them  as  remained  in  the  land  languish- 
ing in  prison,  or  dragging  out  a  life  of  wretched 
confoiTiiity  to  the  Romish  Church  —  all  public 
monument  of  French  Protestantism  had  been  swept 

2  livUHin  de  \a  Sodeti  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme 
Fran^ais,  pp.  1"G,  320 ;  Paris,  1853. 
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away,  and  the  place  that  had  known  it  once  seemed 
fated  to  know  it  no  more  for  ever. 

A  deep  spii-itual  decay  pi'oved  the  foreiiimier  of 
this  sore  judgment.  An  emasculated  Pi'otestautism 
had  taken  the  place  of  that  grand  Scriptural  faith 
which  had  given  siich  breadth  of  view  and  elevation 
of  .soul  to  the  fathers  of  the  Hugueuot.s.  This  cold 
belief,  so  far  from  rallying  new  champions  to  the 
Protestant  standard,  could  not  even  retain  those 
who  were  already  around  it.  The  nobles  and  gi-eat 
families  were  apostatising ;  the  ministei-s  were  going 
over  to  Rome  at  the  rate  of  a  score  or  so  year  by 
year :  and  uumbei-s  of  the  people  had  enlisted  in  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  although  they  knew  that 
they  shoidd  have  to  contend  on  the  battle-field 
against  then-  bretlu-en  in  the  faith,  and  that  the 
king's  object  in  the  war  was  to  make  France  sti'ong 
that  it  might  be  able  to  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Protestantism  of  Europe.^  These  were  symptomatic 
of  a  most  melancholy  decline  at  the  heart  of  French 
Protestantism,  and  now  the  axe  was  laid  at  the 
root  of  that  tree  which,  had  it  been  left  standing 
in  the  soil,  would  iu  a  few  yeai-s  have  died  of 
litter  rottenness. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  trunk  was  the  saving  of 
the  life,  for  that  moment  shoots  began  to  spring 
forth  from  the  old  root.  In  the  remote  south, 
amid  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  and  the  Cevemies, 
after  the  first  stunning  efi'ects  of  the  blow  had 
abated,  the  Reformed  began  to  look  forth,  and  draw 
to  one  another;  and  taking  courage,  they  met  iu 
little  companies  to  celebi-ate  their  woi-ship,  or  to 
partake  of  the  Sacramental  bread.  Thus  arose 
Tlie  "  Church  of  the  Desert."  These  assemblies 
speedily  increased  from  a  dozen  or  scoi-e  of  persons 
to  hundreds,  and  from  hundreds  at  last  to  thou- 
sands. Tliey  were  ministered  to  by  men  who  had 
leai'ned  their  theology  in  no  school  or  college,  nor 
had  the  hands  of  presbyter  been  laid  upon  their 
head  ;  on  them  had  come  only  "  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit."  The  assemblies  they  addressed 
met  on  the  side  of  a  momitain,  or  on  some 
lonely  moor,  or  in  a  deserted  quaiTV  or  gloomy 
cavern,  or  amid  the  great  stems  and  overehadowiug 
branches  of  a  forest.  Intimation  of  the  meeting 
was  sent  round  only  on  the  evening  before,  and  if 
any  one  had  scandalised  liLs  brethren  by  immorality, 
he  was  omitted  in  the  invitation.  It  was  the  only 
ecclesiastical  discipline  which  was  administered. 
Sentinels,  stationed  all  round,  on  I'ocks  or  on  hill- 
tops, signalletl  to  the  worshippei-s  below  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dragoons,  indicating  at  the  same  time 


'  "Weiss— Bulletin  de  la  SocxMde  VHistoiredu  Protestant- 
isme  Fratu;ais,  pp.  231 — 234;  Paris,  1853. 


the  quarter  fi'om  which  they  were  advancing,  that 
the  people  might  know  in  what  du'ection  to  flee. 
"While  the  congregation  was  assembling,  woi-ship 
was  commenced  by  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  the 
Hundredth  being  commonly  .elected.  The  elden 
then  read  several  chapters  of  the  Bible.  At  this 
stage  the  piistor,  who  had  kept  his  jilace  of  con- 
cealment till  now,  made  his  appearance,  attended 
by  a  body-gnai"d  of  young  men,  who  e.scorted  him 
to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  protect  his  flight  shoidd  they  be  surprised 
by  the  soldiers.  The  sermon  was  not  to  exceed  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Such  were  the 
limits  which  the  Synods  of  the  Church  had  fixed, 
^\'ith  an  obvious  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  wor- 
shippers. 

The  "Chiu'ch  of  the  Desert"  had  been  some  time 
in  existence  before  she  had  the  happine.ss  of  enjoy- 
ing the  ministry  of  her  exiled  pastel's.  A  few 
returned,  at  the  peiil  of  theii-  lives,  when  they 
heard  that  theii-  scattered  flocks  had  begun  to  meet 
together  for  the  perfonnance  of  woi-ship.  About 
1730  a  theological  academy  was  established  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  thence  emanated  all 
the  Protestant  pastoi-s  of  Fi-ance  till  the  reign  of 
Xapoleon.  The  same  forms  of  woi-ship  were  ob- 
served in  the  wildei-ness  as  in  the  city  church  in 
foi-mer  times.  Public  prayer  foi-med  an  important 
pai-t  of  the  sei'vice,  conducted  either  by  the  ministers 
or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  eldei-s.  The  prayers 
of  the  pastoi-s  were  commonly  extempoi-aneous, 
whereas  the  elders  usually  availed  themselves 
of  the  aid  of  a  liturgy.  The  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed  at  Cliristmius,  at 
Ea-ster,  and  at  Pentecost,  as  well  as  at  other 
times.  Tlie  puritv  of  the  table  was  anxiously 
guarded.  No  one  was  admitted  to  it  till  fii-st  he 
had  signified  his  desii-e  to  an  elder,  and  received 
from  him  a  little  medal  or  "token."-  Tlie.se 
were  made  of  lead,  and  roughly  engi-ave<l.  having 
on  one  side  an  ojien  Bible,  with  the  rays  of  the  .sun, 
emblematic  of  the  Spirit's  light,  illuminating  its 
page,  and  the  motto,  ''Fear  not,  little  flock:"  and 
on  the  other,  a  shejiherd  tending  his  sheep,  or  a  i 
Commiuiion  cup,  and  a  cross,  suggestive  of  perse-  i 
cution.  Tlie  communicant  put  down  his  "token"  < 
on  the  table,  and  the  bread  and  cup  were  then  , 
given  to  him.  Often  would  it  hapi»ii  that  those  i 
who  had  gone  to  mass  would  beg,  with  teai-s  in 
their  eyes,  admission  to  the  table,  but  there  they 
could  not  sit  till  tliey  had  given  ample  pi-oof  of  ^ 
theii-  penitence. 

-  These  medals  or  "tokens"  are  engraved  on  p.  334.1 
See  Bulletin  de  la  Socu'tr  de  VHistoire  da  Protestaniifmt 
Franrais,  p.  13;  Paris,  ISM. 
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These  -worsliipping  assemblies  were  usually  con- 
vened at  night,  the  more  etlectively  to  avoid  pursuit. 
When  they  met  in  a  wood,  as  very  often  hapjiened, 
they  himg  lamps  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  that 
they  might  see  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
were  read,  and  the  psalms  that  were  sung.  After- 
wards, when  the  congregations  had  swelled  to 
thousands,  they  met  during  day,  selecting  as  their 
rendezvous  the  mountain-top,  or  some  vast  stretch 
of  solitary  moor.  Their  worship,  how  simple  in 
its  outward  fonns,  but  in  spirit  how  .sublime,  and 
in  its  accessories  how  gi'and !  the  open  vault  above, 
the  va.st  solitude  around,  the  psalm  and  prayer  that 
rose  to  heaven  amidst  the  deep  stilhiess,  the 
dangers  that  envii'oned  the  worshippers — all  tended 
to  give  a  reality  and  earne.stness  to  the  devotions, 
f.nd  impart  a  moral  dignity  to  the  worship,  compared 
with  which  the  splendour  of  rite  or  of  architecture 
would  have  been  but  desecration.  The  Protestant 
Church  of  France  had  I'eturned  to  her  eai-ly  days. 
It  was  now  with  lier  as  when  Calvin  administered 
to  her  the  first  Communion,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clain.     This  was  her  second  birthday. 

Wlien  the  king  and  the  Jesuits  learned  that  the 
Protestants  had  begun  again  to  perform  their  wor- 
ship, they  broke  out  into  a  transport  of  wi-ath  that 
was  speedily  quenched  in  blood.  More  aiTests, 
more  dragoons,  more  sentences  to  the  galleys,  more 
scaffolds ;  such  were  the  means  by  which  they 
Bought  to  cnisli  the  "  Chui-ch  of  the  Desert." 
Every«'here  in  Languedoc  and  Dauphine  the  troops 
were  on  the  alert  for  the  Reformed.  "  It  was  a 
cha.se,"  as  Voltaire  has  expressed  it,  "in  a  vride 
ring."  The  Marquis  de  la  Trousse,  who  commanded 
in  the  Cevennes,  when  he  surprised  a  congi'egation, 
made  his  soldiers  iii-e  into  it  as  if  it  was  a  covey  of 
game.  The  Protestants  had  no  arms,  and  could 
offer  no  resistance.  They  dropped  on  theii-  knees, 
and  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  awaited  death. 
The  tnithful  Antoine  Com-t  says  that  "  he  was 
furnished  with  an  exact  list  of  assemblies  massacred 
in  different  places,  and  that  in  some  of  these 
encounters  from  300  to  400  old  men,  women,  and 
children  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot."'  But  no 
violence  could  stop  these  field-preachings.  The>' 
jfrew  ever  larger  in  numbers,  and  ever  more  fre- 
quent in  time,  till  at  last,  we  are  assured,  it  was 
nothing  uncommon,  in  traversing  the  mountain-side 
or  the  forest  where  they  had  met,  to  find,  at  every 
four  jMicrs,  dead  bodies  dotting  the  sward,  and 
coi-pses  hanging  suspended  from  the  trees. 

Tlie  outbreak  of  the  Camisards  came  to  diversify 
with  new  and   even  greater  hoiToi's  this  ten-iblo 


'  Felice,  vol.  ii.,  p.  82. 


tragedy.  Dri%-en  to  desperation  and  stung  to  mad- 
ness by  the  numberless  cruelties,  injustices,  and 
Lnfamies  of  the  Government,  and  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  directed  by  certain  of  then-  own  immber 
whom  they  regarded  as  prophets,  the  peasants  of 
Vivarais  and  Languedoc  rose  in  arms  against  the 
royal  troops.  Ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  pio- 
vided  only  with  such  weapons  as  they  took  from 
their  enemies,  they  lurked  behind  the  bushes  and 
crags  of  their  mountains,  and  sold  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  they  were  able.  They  never  amoimted  to 
more  than  10,000,  but  at  times  they  held  in  check 
armies  of  double  that  number.  Tins  guerOla  war- 
fare lasted  from  1702  to  1706,  and  was  attended 
^rith  frightful  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  Ceve- 
nols  joined  the  Camisards,  which  enlarged  the  seat 
and  intensified  the  fury  of  the  war.  The  court  took 
the  alarm,  and  more  soldiers  were  poured  into  tlio 
infected  provinces. 

The  more  effectually  to  suppress  the  lising,  the 
Romanist  population  were  removed  into  the  cities, 
and  the  country  wa.s  laid  waste.  And  the  work 
of  devastation  not  proceeding  rapidly  enough  -tt-ith 
tlie  musket,  the  sword,  and  the  axe,  the  faggot 
was  called  in  to  expedite  it ;  the  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry  were  burned  down,  and  the  district,  so 
flourishing  before  the  Revocation,  was  converted 
into  one  vast  gloomy  ^\'ilderness.  This  was  the  last 
armed  straggle  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  No 
noble  or  pastor  took  part  in  it;  it  was  waged  for 
liberty  rather  than  for  religion,  and  though  it 
stained  rather  than  honoiu-ed  the  cause  in  the 
name  of  which  it  was  waged,  it  emboldened  the 
Protestants,  who  from  this  time  were  treated  some- 
what less  mercilessly,  not  because  the  Government 
h.ated  them  less,  but  because  it  feared  them  more. 

These  atrocities  wei-e  enacted  upon  no  obscure 
stage,  and  in  no  dark  age,  but  in  the  brilliant  era, 
of  Louis  XIV.  Science  was  then  cultivated,  letters 
flourished,  the  divines  of  the  co\irt  and  of  the  cajiital 
were  learned  and  eloquent  men,  and  gi'eatly  affected 
the  gi-aces  of  meekness  and  charity.  We  wait  to 
hear  these  lights  of  their  age  exclaim  against  the 
.•vwful  crimes  of  which  Fi-ance  was  the  tlieatre. 
Surely  some  voice  ■will  be  lifted  up. 

Bossuet,  "  the  Eagle  of  Meaux,"  has  come  to  bo 
credited  with  a  "  charity"  superior  to  his  coimtry, 
and  which  shone  all  the  lirighter  from  the  darkness 
that  surrounded  it.  It  would  unspeakably  delight 
one  to  find  a  name,  othoi-wise  so  biilliant,  un- 
stained by  the  oppressions  and  ciimes  of  the  jieriod  ; 
l)ut  the  facts  lirought  to  light  by  M.  M.  Haag, 
in  La  France  Prolestante,  com])letely  disprove 
the  tnithf\ilness  of  the  jianegyrics  which  the  too 
partial  biographers  of  the  distinguished  bishop  have 
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pronounced  upon  liis  moderation.  These  sliow  that 
Bossnet  was  not  superior  in  this  respect  to  his  con- 
temporaries. In  giving  vigorous  enforcement  to 
the  edicts  of  the  king  within  his  own  diocese,  he  but 
acted  consistently  with  liis  avowed  principles.  "  It 
behoves  us  to  give  obedience  to  kings,"  said  Bossuet, 
"  as  to  Justice  itself.  They  are  gods,  and  participate 
in  a  certain  sense  in  the  independence  of  God.  No 
other  than  God  can  judge  theii-  sentences  or  their 
persons." '  This  prepares  us  for  the  part  he  acted 
against  the  Protestants.  The  Intendant  who 
executed  the  law  in  liis  diocese,  and  who  had  orders 
to  act  according  to  Bossuet's  advice,  condemned  to 
death  several  Protestants  of  Nanteuil,  and  even  the 
Abbe  le  Dieu  admits  that  the  bishop  demanded 
their  condemnation.  True,  he  demanded  also  then- 
pardon,  but  this  "  pai-don"  consisted  in  the  commu- 
tation of  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  galleys  for  life. 
Fui-ther,  it  is  certified  by  a  letter  of  Frotte,  a  former 
canon  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  whom  Bossuet  himself 
describes  as  a  very  honest  man,  that  the  bishop 
caused  Protestants  to  be  dragged  from  the  villages 
of  his  diocese,  cited  them  before  him,  and  with  a 
military  officer  sitting  by  his  side,  summoned  them 
to  abjure  their  religion;  that  he  used  to  have 
children  torn  from  their  parents,  wives  from  their 
liusbands,  and  to  have  dragoons  quartered  upon 
Calvinists  to  force  them  to  abandon  theii-  faith. 
He  asked  for  letfir,s  de  cachet  to  be  issued  against 
the  Crochards,  father  and  son,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  former  was  dying.-  He  instigated  a  ruthless 
persecution  of  two  children,  the  Mitals.  ^  We  find 
him  too  in  the  memoir  addressed  to  the  minister 
Pontchartrain,  which  is  published  in  the  seventeenth 
volume  of  his  works,  demanding  the  imprisonment 
of  two  orphans,  the  Demoiselles  de  Neuville,  whose 
father  was  serving  in  the  army  of  William  of 
Orange,  thus  punishing  the  children  for  the  faults, 
as  he  deemed  them,  of  the  parent.  These  facts, 
which  are  beyond  dispute,  completely  overthrow 
the  claim  for  superior  clemency  and  mildness  which 
has  been  set  up  for  the  eloquent  bishop. 

To  pursue  the  century  year  by  year  to  its  close 
would  only  be  to  repeat  endlessly  the  same  tale  of 
crime  and  blood ;  the  facts  appertaining  to  the 
progress  of  Protestantism  in  France,  from  the  war 
of  the  Camisards  \mtil  the  breaking  out  of  the  great 
Revolution,  group  themselves  around  two  men — 
Antoine  Court  and  Paul  Rabaut.  Antoine  Court 
has  received  from  the  French  Reformed  the  well- 


earned  title  of  "  Restorer  of  Protestantism."  He 
found  the  French  Protestant  Chiu-ch  at  the  close 
of  the  Camisard  war  at  the  last  extremity.  She 
needed  educated  pastors,  she  needed  public  instruc- 
tion, she  needed  order  and  discij)line,  and  above  all 
a  revival  of  piety ;  and  he  set  about  restoiing  the 
Protestant  Church  as  originally  constructed  by  the 
fiist  Synod  at  Paris  in  1.559.  He  was  then  yoimg, 
and  his  task  was  great,  but  he  bro\ight  to  it  a  sound 
judgment  and  admirable  prudence,  an  indefatig- 
able zeal,  and  a  bodily  constitution  that  sustained 
itself  under  the  pressure  of  prodigious  laboiirs, 
and  he  succeeded  in  raising  again  the  fallen  edifice. 
Commencing  with  assemblies  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  he 
saw  around  him  before  ending  his  career  congi'egar 
tions  of  eight  and  ten  thousand.  By  his  missionary 
tours  he  revived  the  all  but  extinct  knowledge 
and  zeal  of  the  Protestants.  He  re-organised  the 
worshipping  assembly;  he  re-constituted  the  Consis- 
tory, the  Colloquy,  and  the  Synod ;  and  he  provided 
a  race  of  educated  and  pious  pastors.  He  convoked 
a  Synod  (October  21st,  1715),  the  fii-st  which  had 
met  since  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
At  that  moment  Louis  XIV.  lay  dj-ing  in  his 
splendid  palace  of  Yer.sailles.  History  delights 
in  contrasts,  and  we  have  here  one  that  will  repay 
our  attention.  On  the  one  side  is  the  gi'eat 
monarch ;  his  children  dead ;  his  victories  swept 
away  ;  the  commerce  and  industry  of  hLs  kingdom 
ruined  ;  many  tracts  lying  untilled  ;  while  his  sub- 
jects, crushed  under  enormous  taxes,  and  cui-singthe 
man  whose  wars  and  pleasures  had  plunged  his  realm 
into  millions  of  debt,  waited  gloomily  till  his  re- 
mains should  be  borne  to  the  grave,  that  they  might 
throw  stones  and  mud  at  his  cofiin.  On  the  other 
side  we  behold  a  youth  of  nineteen  lapng  anew  the 
foundations  and  raising  up  the  walls  of  that  Pro- 
testantism to  commemorate  the  entire  destruction 
of  which  Louis  XIV.  had  caused  so  many  medals 
to  be  struck,  and  a  bronze  statue  to  be  ei'ected. 

Having  re-constituted  upon  its  original  bases  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France,  Antoine  Court  in  1730 
retii-ed  to  Lausamie  to  preside  over  the  seminaiy 
he  had  there  founded,  and  wliich  continued  for 
eighty  years  to  send  forth  pastoi-s  and  martp-s  to 
France. "  Paul  Rabaut  took  his  place  as  nourLsher 
of  that  Protestantism  which  Antoine  Court  had  re- 
stored.    The  life  of  Rabaut  was  full  of  laboui-s  and 


'  Politique  Tir^e  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte,  livr.  IV.,  art.  i., 
prop.  2. 

-  Bulletin  de  la  Socii'ti  de  I'Hisioire  du  Protestantisme 
Francnis,  vol.  iv. 

•'  Hit!.,  vol.  X.,  p.  50. 


■*  Weiss,  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  Refugees,  says  that  more 
than  700  pastors  emanated  from  this  famous  school. 
M.  Coquerel,  in  his  History  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Desert,  reduces  the  number  to  100.  The  most  reasonable 
calculation  would  not  give  less  than  450,  among  whom 
were  .\lphonse  Tun-etin  and  Abraham  Ruchat,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Keformation  in  Switzerland. 
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perils ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
Protestant  Chiu-ch  growing  from  day  to  day  in  spite 
of  bloody  arrets,  and  in  defiance  of  the  continued 
ojieration,  sometimes  in  gi-eater  and  sometimes  in 
less  intensity,  of  the  dragonnade,  tlie  galleys,  and 
the  scaffold.  As  tlie  residt  of  continual  jomiiey- 
ings,  during  which  he  seldom  slept  more  than  two 
nights  in  the  same  hiduig-plaue,  he  kept  flowing 
the  fountains  that  his  great  predecessor  had  opened, 
and  streams  went  forth  to  water  the  weary  land. 
Hut  neither  then  nor  since  has  the  Protestant 
•  1  lurch  of  France  attained  the  glory  of  her  former 
days,  when  sovereigns  and  princes  sat  in  her  Sraods, 
v.lien  gi-eat  generals  led  her  armies,  and  learned 


theologians  and  eloquent  preachers  filled  her  pulpits. 
She  continued  still  to  wear  her  chains.  At  length 
in  1 787  came  the  Etlict  of  Male.sherbes,  which  merely 
permitted  the  Protestants  to  register  then-  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  ;  in  other  words,  recognised 
them  as  subjects,  and  pemiitted  them  to  prosecute 
their  professions  and  trades,  but  still  held  them 
punishable  for  then-  religious  opinioiLS.  At  last, 
amid  clouds  of  seven-fold  blackness,  and  the 
thunderings  and  lightnings  of  a  righteous  wrath, 
came  the  gi-eat  Revolution,  which  with  one  stroke 
of  awful  justice  rent  the  fettei-s  of  the  French 
Protestants,  and  smote  into  the  dust  the  throne 
which  had  so  long  oppressed  them. 


iBooJt  €U)fntp.'tI)irtr. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE     KIXG     AXD     THE     SCHOL.\nS. 

Tlio  Darkness  Fulfils  its  Period— Two  Currents  in  Chi-istendom— Two  Phases  of  the  One  Movement  in  England- 
Henry  VIII.— His  Education— His  Character— Popularity — Dean  Colet— His  Studies  at  Florence — Englishmen 
in  Italy — Colet's  Lectures  at  St.  Paul's — William  Groeyn — Colet  Founds  St.  Paul's  School — William  Lily— 
Linaere — Dean  Colet's  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's— Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  London — Warham,  the  Primate— Ei'asmus 
—Sir  Thomas  More — The  Plough  of  Reform  Begins  again  to  Move. 


It  is  around  the  peraon  and  ministiy  of  WicUffe 
that  the  da^vn  of  the  new  times  is  seen  to  break. 
I  I'jwn  to  his  day  the  powers  of  superstition  had 
ill  tinned  to  grow,  and  the  centuries  as  they  passed 
'.'•r  the  world  beheld  the  night  deepening  around 
tlip  human  soul,  and  the  slavery  in  which  the 
iiations  were  sunk  becoming  ever  \-iler.  But  with 
tl.  ■  appearance  of  Wicliffe  the  darkness  fulfils  its 
I '  li'jd,  and  the  great  tide  of  evil  begins  to  be  i  oiled 
1:.  From  the  times  of  the  English  Refoi-mer  we 
able  to  trace  two  gi-eat  currents  in  Christendom, 
Miiich  have  never  intermitted  then-  flow  from  that 
■1 1\-  to  thi.s.  The  one  is  seen  .steadilj'  bearing  down 
into  ruin  the  great  empire  of  Pioman  sujierstition 
Did  bondage;  the  other  is  seen  lifting  higher  and 
i'l^'lier  the  kingdom  of  ti-uth  and  liberty. 

I^et  lis  for  a  moment  consider,  first,  the  line  of 
calamities  wliich  fell  on  the  anti-Christian  interest, 
drying  up  the  sources  of  its  power,  and  pa^•ing  tlie 
way  for  its  final  destniction  ;  and  next,  that  grand 
chain  of  beneficent  disj^ensations,  beginning  with 


Wiclift'e,  which  came  to  re\-ive  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness, all  but  extinct. 

In  the  days  of  Wicliffe  came  the  Papal  schism, 
the  first  opening  in  that  compact  tyranny  which 
had  so  long  burdened  the  earth  and  defied  the 
heavens.  Next,  and  as  a  consequence,  came  the 
straggles  of  the  Councils  against  the  Papal  auto- 
cracy :  these  were  followed  Ijy  a  series  of  terrible 
wars,  fii-st  in  France  and  next  in  England,  by 
which  the  nobles  in  both  countries  were  nearly 
exterminated.  These  wars  broke  the  power  of 
feudalism,  and  raised  the  kings  above  the  Papal 
chair.  Tliis  wa.s  the  first  step  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  nations  ;  and  by  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv,  the  process  was  so  far  advanced  that  we 
find  only  three  great  thrones  in  Eurojie,  whose 
united  power  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Pojje- 
dom,  but  whoso  conflicting  interests  kept  ojwn  the 
door  for  the  escape  of  tlie  nations. 

Wlien  we  turn  to  the  other  line  of  events,  we 
find  it  too  taking  its  rise  at  the  feet,  so  to  sjieak, 
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of  Wicliffe.  Fii-st  comes  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  the  consequent 
spread  of  Lollardism — in  other  words,  of  Protestant 
doctrines  in  England  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  scattering  of  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  over  the  West ;  by  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  piinting,  and  other  discoveries  which 
aided  the  awakening  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
finally  by  the  diffusion  of  the  light  to  Bohemia  and 
other  countries  ;  and  ultimately  by  the  second  great 


of  one  gi-eat  movement,  and  both  were  needed  to 
create  a  perfect  and  powerful  Protestantism.  For 
if  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy  had  rendered 
necessary  a  reformation  of  doctrine,  not  less  had 
the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the  Vatican 
necessitated  a  vindication  of  the  national  liberties. 
The  successive  laws  placed  on  the  statute-book 
during  the  reigns  of  Hemy  V.  and  Hemy  VI., 
remain  the  monuments  of  the  great  straggle  waged 
by  England  to  disenthral  herself  from  the  fettei-s 


OLD  8T.   Paul's  cathedral.      (From  the  I'icic  lij  Hnllar.) 


opening  of  the  day  in  the  era  of  Luther  and  the 
Reformers.  From  the  Di\-ine  seed  deposited  by 
the  hand  of  Wicliffe  spring  all  the  influences  and 
events  that  constitute  the  modem  times.  The  re- 
forming movements  which  we  have  traced  in  both 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  countries  are  about 
to  culminate  in  the  British  Reformation — the  top- 
stone  which  crowns  tlie  edifice  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  action  into  wliich  the  English  nation  had 
been  roused  by  the  instrumentality  of  Wicliflfe  took 
a  dual  fonn.  With  one  party  it  was  a  struggle  for 
religious  truth,  with  the  other  it  was  a  contest  for 
national  independence.  These  were  but  two  phoaes 
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of  the  Papal  Ku]iiemacy.  Tliese  we  have  nai-rated 
down  to  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  where  we  now 
i-psiime  oin-  narrative. 

Hemy  VIII.  a.scended  the  throne  in  l.')09,  and 
thus  tlie  commencement  of  his  i-eign  was  contemjK)- 
raneous  with  the  birth  of  Calvin,  of  Knox,  and  of 
others  who  were  destined,  by  their  genius  and  their 
virtues,  to  lend  to  the  age  now  oiwning  a  glory 
which  their  contemj)oraries,  Henry  and  Fnincis 
and  Charles,  never  could  have  given  it  by  their 
arms  or  their  statesmanship.  It  was  a  long  while 
since  any  English  king  had  mounted  the  throne 
with  such  a  pros])ect  of  a  jieaceful  and  glorious 
reigHj   as    the    young    prince   who    now   grasped 
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the  sceptro  which  liiul  been  swayed  by  Alfred 
the  Great.  Uniting  in  his  person  the  rival  claims 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  he  received  the  warm 
devotion  of  the  adherents  of  both  houses.  Of 
majestic  port,  courteous  manners,  and  frank  and 
open  disposition,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  peoi)le. 
Destined  to  fill  the  See  of  Canterbury,  his  naturally 
vigoi-ous  understanding  had  been  improved  by  a  care- 
fully conducted  ediication,  and  his  mental  accom- 
plishments for  exceeded  the  customaiy  measure  of 
the  princes  of  his  age.  He  had  a  taste  for  letters,  he 
delighted  in  the  society  of  scholars,  and  he  prodigally 
lavished  iii  his  patronage  of  literature,  and  the 
gaieties  and  entertainments  for  wliich  he  had  a 
fondness,  those  vast  ti-easures  which  the  avarice  and 
parsimony  of  his  father,  Henry  V^II.,  had  accumu- 
lated. The  court  paid  to  him  by  the  two  powerful 
monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  who  each  strove 
to  have  Heniy  as  his  ally,  also  tended  to  enliance 
his  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and 
increase  their  devotion  to  him.  To  his  youth,  to 
the  grace  of  his  person,  to  the  splendour  of  his 
court,  and  the  wit  and  gaiety  of  his  talk,  there  was 
added  the  prestige  that  comes  from  success  in  arms, 
though  on  a  small  scale.  The  conquest  of  Tournay 
in  France,  and  the  victory  of  Flodden  in  Scotland, 
were  just  enough  to  gild  with  a  gleam  of  military 
glory  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  enhance 
the  fovourable  auspices  under  which  it  opened. 
But  we  turn  from  Henry  to  contemplate  persons 
of  lower  degree,  but  of  more  inlierent  grandeur,  and 
whose  lives  were  destined  to  yield  richer  fruit  to 
the  realm  of  England.  It  is  not  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  Henry  that  the  Reformation  is  seen  to 
take  its  rise.  The  movement  took  root  in  England 
a  full  century  before  he  was  born,  or  a  Tudor  had 
ascended  the  throne.  Henry  will  reappear  on  the 
stage  in  his  own  time ;  meanwhile  we  leave  the 
palace  and  enter  the  school. 

The  fii'st  of  those  illustrious  men  with  whom 
we  are  now  to  be  concerned  is  Dr.  John  Colet, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  The  young  Colet  was  a 
student  at  Oxford,  but  disgusted  with  the  semi- 
barbarous  tuition  which  prevailed  there,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  fortune,  he  resolved  to  travel,  if 
haply  he  might  find  in  foreign  universities  a  more 
rational  system  of  knowledge,  and  purer  models  of 
study.  He  visited  Italy,  where  he  gave  himself 
ardently  to  the  acquisition  of  the  tongue  of  ancient 
Rome,  in  company  with  Linacre,  Grocyn,  and  Wil- 
liam Lily,  his  countrymen,  who  had  preceded  him 
thither,  dra^vn  by  their  thirst  for  the  new  learning, 
especially  the  Greek.  The  change  which  the  study 
of  the  classic  writers  had  begun  in  Colet  was  com- 
pleted by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  when 


he  returned  to  England  in  14ii7,  the  slmcklesof  the 
schoolmen  had  been  rent  from  his  mind,  and  he  was 
a  discountcnancer  of  the  rites,  the  austerities,  and 
the  image-worshij)  of  the  still  dominant  Church.' 
To  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  he  added  the  study 
of  the  Fathers,  who  furnished  him  with  additional 
proofs  and  arguments  against  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines and  customs  of  the  times.  He  began  a  couree 
of  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  his  cathedral 
church  ;  and  deeming  his  o\\'n  laboui-s  all  too  little 
to  dispel  the  thick  night  that  brooded  over  the 
land,  he  summoned  to  his  aid  labourei-s  whcse 
mitids,  like  his  own,  had  been  enlarged  by  the  new 
learning,  and  especially  by  that  diviner  knowledge, 
to  the  fountains  of  which  that  learning  had  given 
them  access.  Those  who  had  passed  theii-  studious 
hours  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and  under 
the  delicious  sky  of  Florence,  became  in  London 
fellow-workmen  in  the  attempt  to  overthi-ow  the 
monkish  .system  of  tuition  which  had  been  pursued 
for  ages,  and  to  introduce  their  countrymen  to  true 
learning  and  sound  knowledge.  Colet  employed 
William  Grocyn  to  read  lectures  in  St.  Paul's  on 
portions  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  after  Grocyn,  lie 
procured  other  learned  men  to  read  di\inity  lectiu-es 
in  his  cathedral. " 

But  the  special  service  of  Colet  was  the  founding 
of  St.  Paid'.s  School,  wliich  he  endowed  out  of  his 
ample  fortune,  in  order  that  sound  le^iiTiing  might 
continue  to  be  taught  in  it  by  duly  qualified  in- 
structors. Tlie  first  ma-ster  of  St.  Paul's  School  wa.s 
selected  from  the  choice  band  of  English  scholars 
with  whom  Colet  had  formed  so  endearing  a  friend- 
ship in  the  capital  of  Tuscany.  William  Lily 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  newly-founded 
seminary,  which  had  the  honour  of  being  the  fii-st 
jiublic  school  in  England,  out  of  the  universities, 
in  which  the  Greek  language  was  taught.  TliLs 
eminent  scholar  had  been  initiated  into  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  ancient  Greece  at  Rhodes,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  for  several  yeai-s  the  in- 
stniction  of  one  of  the  illustrious  refugees  whom 
the  triumph  of  the  Ottoman  arms  had  chased  fi-om 
Constantinople.  Coinelius  Vitelli,  an  Italian,  was 
the  fir.st  who  taught  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  From  him  William  Grocyn  acquii-ed  the 
elements  of  that  tongue,  and,  succeeding  his  master,  ' 
he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  taught  it  at 
Oxford.  His  contemponvry,  Thoma.s  Linaci-e,  was 
not  less  distinguished  as  a  "Grecian."  Linaci-e  Lad 
spent  some  delightfid  ye.ars  in  Italy— the  friend  of 
Lorenzo  de  !Medici,  and  the  pupil  of  Politianus  and  ; 


1  Knight,  Ufe  of  CoUt,  p.  67 ;  Oxford,  1823. 
-  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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Chalcondyles,  at  that  time  tlie  most  renow-ned  clas- 
sical teachers  iu  Europe — and  when  afterwards  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  he  became  successively 
physician  to  Arthur,  Piince  of  Wales,  and  to  Heniy 
VIII.  These  men  were  scholars  rather  than  Re- 
formers, but  the  religious  movement  owed  them 
much.  Having  caught  on  the  soil  of  Vii-gil  and 
Cicero  an  enthusiastic  love  of  clas.sic  learning,  they 
imbibed  therewith  that  simplicity  and  freedom, 
that  vigour  and  independence  of  thought  which 
chai-actei-ised  the  ancients,  and  they  transplanted 
these  gi-eat  qualities  into  the  soU  of  England.  The 
teaching  of  the  monks  now  began  to  offend  the 
quickened  intellect  of  the  Engli.sh  people,  and  the 
scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  to  i-evolt  their  moral 
sense.  Thus  the  way  was  being  paved  for  gi-eater 
changes. 

Colet,  however,  was  more  than  the  scholar ;  he 
attained  the  stature  of  a  Reformer,  though,  the  time 
not  being  ripe  for  separation  from  Rome,  he  lived 
and  died  within  the  pale  of  the  Chiu-cL  In  a 
celebrated  sermon  which  he  preached  before  Con- 
vocation on  Conformation  and  Reformation,  he 
bewailed  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Chtu-ch  as  a 
flock  deserted  by  its  shepherds.  The  clergy  he 
described  as  gi'eedy  of  honour's  and  riches,  as  having 
abandoned  themselves  to  sensual  delights,  as  spend- 
ing theii-  days  in  hunting  and  hawking,  and  their 
nights  in  feasting  and  revelry.  Busied  they  truly 
were,  but  it  was  in  the  service  of  man ;  ambition 
they  lacked  not,  but  it  rose  no  higher  than  the 
dignities  of  earth ;  their  conversation  was  not  in 
heaven,  nor  of  heavenly  things,  but  of  the  gossip  of 
the  court ;  and  then'  dignity  as  God's  ministers, 
wluch  ought  to  tran.scend  in  brightness  that  of 
princes  and  emperors,  was  sorely  bedimmed  by  the 
shadows  of  earth.  And  refening  to  the  new 
docti-ines  which  were  beginning  to  be  put  forth  in 
many  quarters,  "  We  see,"  said  the  dean,  "  strange 
and  heretical  opinions  appearing  in  our  days,  and  I 
wonder  not ;  but  ha.s  not  St.  Bernard  told  us  that 
there  is  no  heresy  more  dangerous  to  the  Church 
than  the  Wcious  lives  of  its  priestsT'  And  coming 
in  thf  close  to  the  remedy,  "  TIio  way,"  said  lie, 
"  by  whicli  the  Church  may  be  reformed  into  a 
lietter  fa-sliiou  is  not  to  make  new  laws — of  these 
there  are  already  enough — but  to  live  new  lives. 
With  you,  O  Fathei-a  and  bishops,  must  liegin  the 
reformation  so  much  needed  ;  we,  the  priests,  will 
follow  when  we  see  you  going  before,  and  then  we 
need  not  fear  that  the  whole  body  of  the  peojile 
will  come  after.  Your  holy  lives  will  be  a.s  a  liook 
in  which  we  shall  read  the  Gospel,  and  lie  taught 
how  to  practise  it ;  your  example  will  be  a  sermon, 
and  its  sweet  eWnicnce  will  be  more  effectiial  to 


draw  the  people  into  the  right  path  than  all  the 
teiTor  of  cursings  and  excommunications."  ' 

Tiie  people  listened  -with  delight  to  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paid's  ;  but  not  so  the  clergy.  The  times  were 
too  early,  and  the  sermon  too  outspoken.  Among 
Colet's  auditors  was  the  Bishop  of  London,  Fitz- 
james.  He  was  a  man  of  eighty,  of  in-itable 
temper,  innocent  of  all  theology  save  what  he  had 
learned  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  he  clung  only 
the  more  tenaciously  to  the  traditions  of  the  past 
the  older  he  gi-ew.  His  ii-e  being  kindled,  he  went 
with  a  complaint  against  Colet  to  Warham  of 
Canterbuiy.  "  What  has  he  said  ] "  asked  the 
archbishop.  "Said  !"  exclaimed  the  aged  and  irate 
bishop,  "what  has  he  not  said?  He  has  said  that  it 
is  forbidden  to  worship  by  images;  that  it  is  la^\■ful 
to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  one's  mother  tongue ; 
that  the  text,  '  Feed  my  sheep,'  does  not  impose 
temporal  dues  on  the  laity  to  the  priest ;  and," 
added  he,  with  some  hesitation,  "he  has  said  that 
sermons  in  the  pidpit  ought  not  be  read."  Warluim 
sniiled,  for  he  himself  was  wont  in  preaching  to 
read  from  his  manuscript.  To  these  weighty  ac- 
cusations, as  Fitzjames  doubtless  accounted  them, 
the  dean  had  no  defence  to  otfer;  and  as  little  had 
the  archbishop,  an  able  and  liberal-minded  man, 
ecclesiastical  censure  to  inflict.  Another  indication 
had  been  given  how  the  tide  was  setting ;  and  Dean 
Colet,  feeling  his  position  stronger,  laboured  from 
that  day  more  zealously  than  ever  to  dispel  the 
darkness  around  him.  It  was  after  the  delivery  of 
this  famous  sermon  that  he  resolved  to  devote  his 
ample  fortune  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  learning, 
kno\\-ing  that  ignoi-ance  was  the  nurse  of  the 
numerous  superstitions  that  defonned  liis  day,  and 
the  rampait  around  those  monsti-ous  e^-ils  he  had  so 
unsparingly  reprobated. 

Erasmus,  the  famous  scholar  of  Holland,  and 
More,  the  nearly  as  famous  scholar  of  England, 
belong  to  the  galaxy  of  learned  men  that  consti- 
tuted the  English  Renaissance.  Both  contriljuted 
aid  to  that  literary  movement  which  helped  to  till, 
at  this  early  hour,  the  skies  of  England  with  light. 
The  ser\'ice  rendered  by  Erasmus  to  the  Reforma- 
tion is  worthy  of  eternal  remembrance.  He  it 
was  who  fii-st  oi>ened  to  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
the  portals  of  Dirine  Revelation,  by  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  accompanied  by  a 
translation  in  liatin.  It  wa.s  published  in  l.'ilG, 
and  foiTOS  a  gi-eat  epoch  in  the  movement.  Erasniu.', 
visited  England,  contracted  a  wann  friendship  with 
Colet,  and  learned  from  him  to  moderate  his  ad- 


'  Colet's  Scnnon  to  the  Convocation  -Phoenix,  voL  ii., 
pp.  1-11. 
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miration  of  the  gi-eat  schoolman,  Aquinas.  He 
was  iiitroduced  at  court,  was  caressed  by  Hemy, 
and  permitted  to  share  in  the  munificence  wth 
which  that  monai-ch  then  patronised  learned  men. 
Erasmus  could  not  endure  the  indolence,  the 
<n-eed,  the  gluttony,  the  crass  ignorance  of  tlie 
monks,  and  he  lashed  them  mercilessly  with  his 
keen  wit  and  his  pmigent  satu-e.  The  two  gi-eat 
scholars,  Enismus  and  More,  met  for  the  first  time 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  A  short 
but  brOliant  encounter  of  wits  revealed  the  one  to 
the  other.  More  was  the  Erasmus  of  England  ;  the 
Utopia  of  the  former  answers  to  the  Praise  of  Folly 
{Encomium  Jloriai)  of  the  latter.  Possessing  a  play- 
ful fancy,  a  vigorous  understanding,  and  a  polished 
sarcasm.  More  delighted  to  assail  with  a  delicate 
but  efi'ective  raillery  the  same  class  of  men  against 
whom  Erasmus  had  levelled  hLs  keenest  shafts. 
He  united  with  Erasmus  in  calling  for  a  reforma- 
tion of  that  Church  of  which,  as  .says  one,  "  lie 
lived  to  be  the  champion,  the  inquisitor,  and  the 
martp-."^  In  his  Utopia  he  shows  us  what  soi-t 
of  world  he  would  fain  have  given  us — a  common- 
wealth in  which  there  should  be  no  place  for  monks, 
in  wliich  the  number  of  priests  should  not  exceed 
the  number  of  churches,  and  in  which  the  right  of 
private  judgment  should  be  accorded  to  every  one, 
and  if  any  shoidd  think  -svi-ong,  he  was  to  be  put 
rifht  by  argument,  and  not  by  the  rack  or  the  faggot. 
Of  gi-eat  intellect,  but  not  of  equally  gi-eat  character, 
the  two  scholars  had  raised  their  voices,  as  we 
have  said,  for  a  reformation  of  abuses  ;  but  when 
they  heard  the  voice  of  Luther  resounding  through 
Europe,  and  raismg  the  same  ciy,  and  when  they 
saw  the  reformation  they  had  demanded  at  last 
approacliing,  they  di-ew  back  in  affi-ight.     They  had 


failed  to  take  account  of  the  strength  of  eiTor,  and 
the  forces  necessary  to  uproot  it;  and  when  they  saw 
altare  overturned  and  thrones  shaken — in  short,  se 
tempest  ari.se  that  threatened  to  shake  "  not  the 
earth  only,  but  also  heaven" — they  resembled  the 
magician  who  shuddera  at  the  spirit  himself  hath 
conjured  up. 

Such  were  the  men  and  the  agencies  now  at 
work  in  England.  They  were  not  the  Reformation, 
but  they  were  necessary  preparatives  of  that  great 
and  much-needed  change.  The  spuitual  piinciples 
that  Wiclifie  had  taught  were  still  in  the  soil ;  but, 
like  flowei-s  in  the  time  of  winter,  they  had  hidden 
themselves,  and  waited  in  the  darkness  the  coming 
of  a  more  mollient  time  to  blossom  forth.  Lettera 
might  exist  where  they  woidd  not  be  suffered  to 
live.  But  meanwhile  the  action  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  by  no  means  suspended.  Wicliffe's 
Bible  was  being  disseminated  among  the  people; 
the  line  of  liis  disciples  was  pei-petuated  in  the 
poor  and  despised  Lollards  :  Protestant  tracts  were 
frequently  arriving  in  the  Thamas  from  Germany : 
and  here  and  there  young  priests  and  .scholai-s  were 
reading  public  lectm-es  on  portions  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  political  sphere,  also,  preparations  were  going 
forward.  England  had  been  overtumed — the  old 
tree  had  been  cut  down  to  its  roots,  as  it  were,  in 
order  that  fresh  and  more  friendly  shoots  might 
spring  forth.  The  barons  had  fallen  in  the  wai-s : 
tlie  Plantagenets  had  disappeai-ed  from  the  throne  : 
a  Tudor  was. now  swaying  the  sceptre;  inveterate 
customs  and  traditions  were  vanishing  in  the  clear 
though  chilly  dawn  of  lettere;  and  the  plough  of 
Reform,  which  had  stood  motionless  in  the  fiunx)w 
for  wellnigh  a  centuiy,  was  once  more  about  to  go 
forward. 


CHAPTER    II. 


CARDINAL   WOLSEY    AND    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT    OF    ERASMUS. 

Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  Dies— Question  of  Hem'j's  Marrying  his  Widow— Sentiments  of  the  Primate— Dispensa- 
tion of  the  Pope— Henry's  Coronation  and  Marriage— Cai-dinal  Wolsey— His  Birth— Made  King'.s  AJmonei^ 
Made  Archbishop  of  York— Cardinal— Chancelior—Legate-a-Latere— Rules  the  Kingdom  Ecclesiastically  and 
Civilly— His  Grandeur— Tlie  Priests  Renew  the  War  against  Parliament— Are  Worsted— Resume  their  Persecu- 
tion of  Heretics— Story  of  Richard  Hun— His  Murder— Burning  of  his  Bones— Martyrdom  of  John  Brown- 
Erasmus  Driven  out  of  England— Prints  his  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament— Its  Enthusiastic  Reception  in 
England— England's  Reformation  eminently  BihUcal— England  constituted  the  Custodian  and  Dispenser  of 
the  Bible. 


Henry  VIII.  again  appeai-s  on  the  stage.      We 
find  him  still  the  idol  of  the  people ;   his  court  con- 

•  Blunt,  iJf/onna(ioii  inEiujUnd,  p.  105;  Lond.,  1832. 


tinues  to  be  the  resort  of  scholars;  and  the  enoi-mou-s 
wealth  left  him  by  his  father  enal)les  him  still  to 
extend  his  munificent  patronage  to  learning,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  those  shows,  tournaments, 
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and  banquets,  wldcli  made  his  coiu't  one  of  the 
gayest  in  all  Europe.  Xotliiiig,  at  this  hour,  was 
less  likely  than  that  this  prince  should  separate 
himself  from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  -srithdraw  his  kingdom  from  obedience  to  the 
Pontifical  jurisdiction.  He  had  been  educated  for 
the  priesthood  imtil  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur, 
Ms  elder  brother ;  and  though  tliis  event  placed  a 
crown  instead  of  a  mitre  upon  his  head,  it  left  him 
still  so  much  the  churchman  that  he  plumed  himself 
upon  his  theological  lore,  and  was  ever  read}'  to  do 
battle  for  a  hierarchy  in  whose  ranks  he  had  looked 
forward  to  being  em-olled,  and  at  whose  altars  he 
had  hoped  to  spend  his  life.  A  disciple  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  subtlest  intellect  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  man  who  had  done  more  than  any 
other  doctor  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  fortify  the  basis 
of  the  Papal  supremacy,  Henry  was  not  likely  to  be 
wanting  in  reverence  for  the  See  of  Rome.  Indeed, 
in  one  well-known  instance  he  had  shown  abun- 
dance of  zeal  in  the  Pope's  behalf :  we  refer  to  his 
book  against  Luther,  for  which  the  conclave  at 
Rome  voted  him  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  But  the  train  for  the  opposition  he  was  to 
show,  not  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pajjacy,  but  to  its 
jurisdiction,  was  laid  nearly  twenty  years  before ; 
and  it  is  instructive  to  mark  that  it  was  laid  in  an 
act  of  submission  to  that  veiy  jurisdiction,  agauist 
which  Henry  was  fated  at  a  future  day  to  rebel. 

Arthur,  Piince  of  Wales,  wa.s  man-ied  dming 
Ms  father's  lifetime  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain.  The  bride  of  the 
young  prince,  who  was  a  year  older  than  her 
husband,  was  the  wealtliiest  heii-css  in  Europe,  and 
her  dowry  had  been  a  prime  consideration  with 
Henry  VII.  in  promoting  the  match.  About  five 
months  after  the  marriage,  Prince  Arthur  fell  ill 
and  died  (2nd  Apiil,  1502),  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
When  a  few  months  had  passed,  and  it  was  seen 
that  no  issue  was  to  be  e.xpccted  from  Arthur's 
maniage,  Prince  Henry  was  proclaimed  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  Catheiine  was  about  to  return  to  Spain. 
But  the  paisimonious  Henry  VII.,  gi-ieved  to 
think  that  her  dowiy  of  200,000  ducats'  should 
have  to  be  sent  back  with  her,  to  become,  it  might 
l)e,  the  ])ossession  of  a  scion  of  some  other  royal 
lioiise,  started  the  proposal  that  Henry  should  many 
his  decea-sed  brother's  widow. 

To  this  proposal  Ferdinand  of  Spain  gave  his 
consent.  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  op- 
Jiosed  it.  "  It  is  declared  in  the  law  of  God,"  said 
the  pi-imate,  "  that  if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's 

'  Burnet,  History  of  </ic  Seformaixon  in  England,  vol.  i., 
p.  35;  Loud..  1681. 


wife,  it  is  an  unclean  tiling :  they  shall  be  child- 
less." -  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  hinted  that  the 
difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  a  tbspensation  from 
the  Pope.  The  warlike  Jidius  II.  was  then  reigning ; 
he  thought  more  of  battles  than  of  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  on  being  applied  to,  he  reacUly  gi-anted  the  dLs- 
])ensation  sought.  In  December,  1503,  a  bull  was 
issued,  authorising  Catherine's  marriage  ■«'ith  the 
brother  of  her  fii'st  husband.  This  was  followed 
by  the  betrothal  of  the  parties,  but  not  as  yet  by 
their  mai-riage,  the  Pi'inceof  Wales  being  then  only 
twelve  years  of  age.^ 

The  interval  gave  the  old  king  time  for  reflection. 
He  began  strongly  to  suspect  that  the  pro])osed 
mari-iage,  the  Pope's  bull  notwithstanding,  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God  ;  and  calling  Prince 
Hemy,  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  him, 
he  caused  him  to  sign  a  protest,  duly  authenti- 
cated, against  the  consummation  of  the  marriage.* 
And  when  four  years  afterwards  he  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  he  again  summoned  the  prince  to  his 
presence,  and  conjured  him  not  to  marry  her  who 
had  been  the  wiie  of  his  brother.'  On  the  9th  of 
May,  1509,  Henry  VII.  wa.s  borne  to  the  tomb; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  coffin  been  lowered  into  the 
vault,  and  the  staves  of  the  officers  of  state,  who 
stood  aroimd  the  gi'ave,  broken  and  cast  in  after 
it,  than  the  heralds  proclaimed,  with  flourish  of 
ti-umpets.  King  Hemy  VIII.  Hemy  could  now 
do  as  he  liked  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage. 
Meanwhile  the  amiable  disposition  and  irreproach- 
able ^■irtue  of  Catherme  had  conciliated  the  nation, 
which  at  first  had  asked,  "  Can  the  Pope  repeal  the 
laws  of  God!"  and  when  on  the  24th  of  June 
Henrj'  was  crowned  in  Westminster,  there  sat  by 
his  side  Catherine,  as  Ms  bride  and  q\ieen.  Hemy 
thus  began  his  reign  with  an  act  of  sul (mission  to 
the  Papal  authority;  for  in  accepting  his  brother's 
widow  .-IS  his  wife,  he  accepted  the  Pope's  dispensa- 
tion as  valid ;  and  the  Pontifl",  on  his  part,  rejoiced 
in  what  had  taken  place,  as  a  new  pledge  of 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See  on  the  part  of  England 
and  her  sovereign,  seeing  that  with  the  validity  of 
his  bull  wa.s  now  clearly  bound  up  the  legitimacy 
of  the  future  piinces  of  the  realm.  The  two  must 
stand  or  fall  together ;  for  if  his  bull  was  nought, 
so  too  was  their  tith;  to  the  crown. 

Years  passed  away  without  anything  remarkable 
taking  i)lace  in  the  domestic  life  of  Hemy  and 
Catherine.  These  yeai-s  were  spent  in  jousts  and 
costly  entertaimneuts  ;  in  the  society  of  scholars  and 
tlic  iiatronage  of  learning ;  in  a  militaiy  raid  into 


=  Levit.  11.21. 
■'  Biunct,  i.  35,  30. 


*  CoUii  r,  RerortU,  ii.  1, 
'  Burnet,  i.  30. 
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France,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Julius  II.,  who, 
himself  much  occupied  on  the  battle-field,  delighted 
to  see  his  brother-sovereigns  similarly  engaged, 
well  knowing  that  their  rivalries  kept  them  weak, 
and  that  their  weakness  was  his  strength.  One 
thing  only  saddened  the  king  and  queen :  it  seemed 


of  Catherine,  Lady  Mary  alone,  bom  in  I5l5, 
sui-vived  the  period  of  infancy.  Doubts  touching 
the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  began  to  spring  up 
in  the  king's  mind ;  but  before  seeing  into  what 
these  scruples  ripened,  it  is  necessai-y  to  attend  to 
another  personage  who  now  stepped  upon  the  stage, 


I    N  I'Ol     L     K^   oHTI""EU      TUrrT     TOM 

(From  o  P.nnt ...  Macm-^hael  .      Cold-hcadei  Cane.  ■ 


as  if  the  woe  denounced  against  him  who  mairies 
his  brother's  widow,  "  he  shall  be  childless,"  were 
taking  effect.  Heruy's  male  progeny  all  died. 
Catherine  bore  him  three  sons  and  two  daughtei-s  ; 
but  "  Henry  beheld  his  sons  just  show  themselves 
and  then  sink  into  the  tomb."'     Of  all  the  children 


'  Soames,  History  of  the  Reformation  of  ihe  Church  of 
England,  vol.  i.,  p.  176;  Lond.,  1826. 


and  who  was  destined  to  act  a  great  part  in  the 
events  which  were  about  to  engage  the  attention, 
not  of  England  only,  but  of  Christendom. 

From  the  lowest  ranks  there  now  sprang  up  a 
man  of  vast  ambition  and  equal  talent,  who  s])eedily 
rose  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  State,  and  the  most 
splendid  dignities  of  the  Cliureh,  and  who.  by  his 
gi^andeur  and  munificence,  illusti-ated  once  more 
before  the  eyes  of  the  English  people,  the  glory  of 
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the  Church  of  Rome  before  it  should  finally  sink 
and  disappear.  His  name  was  Thomas  Wolsey — 
by  far  the  most  famous  of  all  those  Englishmen  who 
have  borne  the  title  of  Cardinal.  A  few  sentences 
will  enable  us  to  trace  the  rapid  rise  of  tliis  man 
to  that  blaze  of  power  in  which,  for  a  season,  he 
shone,  only  to  fall  as  suddenly  and  portentously  as 
he  had  risen.  Wolsey  (born  1471)  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher  at  Ipswich,  and  after  studying  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  he  passed  into  the  family  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  as  tutor. '  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  finding  himself 
eclipsed  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  in  the  graces  of 
Heni-y  VII.,  looked 
about  him  for  one  to 
counterbalance  his 
rival ;  and  deeming 
that  he  had  found  a 
suitable  instiiiment  in 
Wolsey,  di'ew  him  from 
an  obscure  sphere  in 
the  country,  and  found 
a  place  for  him  at  court 
as  almoner  to  the  king. 
Wolsey  ingi-atiated 
himself  into  that 
monarch's  favour,  1  ly 
executing  successfully 
a  secret  negotiation  at 
Bnissels,  with  such  dis- 
patch that  he  retmned 
before  he  had  had  time, 
as  Hem-y  thought,  to 
set  out.  His  advance- 
ment from  that  moment 
would  have  been  rapid 

but  for  the  death  of  the  king,  wliich  happened 
not  long  afterwards.  Under  the  young  Henry, 
Wolsey  played  his  part  not  less  adi-oitly.  His 
versatility  developed  more  freely,  in  the  warm 
ail-  of  Henry  VIII. 's  court,  than  it  had  done 
in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Business  or  pleasure  came  alike  to  Wolsey. 
He  could  be  as  gay  as  the  gayest  of  the  king's 
com-tiere,  and  as  wise  and  gi-ave  as  the  most 
staid  of  his  councillors.  He  could  retail,  for  the 
monarch's  amusement,  the  gossip  of  the  court  and 
the  town,  or  edify  him  by  quoting  the  sayings  of 
Bome  mediaeval  doctor,  and  especially  his  favourite, 
the  angelic  Aquinas.  Wolsey  was  no  ascetic;  in 
his  presence  Vice  never  hung  her  head,  and  he 

'  Hume,  vol.  i.,  chap.  27,  p.  488  ;  Lond.,  IS26. 
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never  forbade  in  his  sovereign  those  liaisons  in 
which,  unless  public  report  hugely  calumniated 
him,  he  himself  freely  indulged.  Royal  favours 
fell  thick  and  fast  on  the  clever  and  most  accommo- 
dating chm-climan.  The  mitres  of  Tom-nay,  Lin- 
coln, and  York  were  in  one  year  placed  on  his 
head.  But  Wolsey  was  one  of  those  who  think 
that  nothing  has  been  gained  unless  all  has  been 
won.  He  refused  to  lower  the  cross  of  York  to 
the  cross  of  Canterbury,  thus  claiming  for  himself 
equality  with  the  primate ;  and  when  this  was 
denied  him,  he  reached 
his  end  by  another 
road.  He  solicited, 
through  Francis  I.,  the 
Roman  jmrple,  and  in 
this  too  he  succeeded. 
In  November,  1515,  an 
envoy  from  Rome 
arrived  in  England, 
bringing  to  the  cardinal 
his  "  red  hat " — that 
gift  which  has  ever  in 
the  end  ^v^■ought  evil 
to  the  wearer,  as  well 
as  to  the  realm  ;  con- 
verting, as  it  does,  its 
owTier  into  the  satrap 
of  a  foreign  Power. 

Wolsey  was  not  yet 
satisfied :  there  was 
something  higher  still, 
and  he  must  continue 
to  climb.  The  pious 
Warham,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  weary- 
ing of  contending  with 
the  butcher's  son,  who 
had  clothed  his  person  in  Roman  pui-ple,  and  his 
mind  in  more  than  Roman  pride,  now  resigned  the 
seals  as  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  king 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  Wolsey.'  He  was 
now  near  the  summit :  one  more  eflbrt  and  he 
woidd  reach  it :  at  last  it  was  gained.  There  came 
a  bull  appointing  liim  the  Cardinal  Legate-a-Latere 
of  "  Holy  Church."  This  placed  him  a  little,  and 
only  a  little,  below  the  Papal  throne  itself  To  it 
Wolsey  began  to  lift  his  eyes,  as  the  only  one  of 
earth's  grandeurs  now  above  him  ;  but  meanwhile 
the  pursuit  of  this  dazzling  prize  was  delayed,  and 
he  gave  himself  to  the  consolidation  of  those 
manifold  powers  which  he  wielded  in  England.  His 
jurisdiction  was  immense.     All  church  courts,  all 

-  Hume,  voL  i.,  chap.  28,  p.  495. 
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Lisliop.s  and  priests,  the  primate  liimself,  all  colleges 
and  monasteries,  were  under  liim.  All  causes  iu 
which  the  Chiu'ch  was  interested,  however  remotely, 
were  adjudicated  by  hini.  He  decided  in  all  matters 
of  conscience,  in  wills  and  testaments,  in  mariiages 
and  divorces,  and  in  those  actions  which,  though  they 
might  not  be  punishable  by  the  law,  were  censiu'- 
able  by  the  Church  as  violations  of  good  monils. 
From  his  sentences  there  was  no  apjseal  to  the 
kijig's  tribunals.  The  throne  and  Parliament  must 
submit  to  have  theii'  prerogatives,  laws,  and  juris- 
diction circumscribed  and  regidated  by  the  carduial, 
as  the  representative  of  God's  Vicar  in  England. 
Those  causes  which  were  excluded  from  his  j  mis- 
diction  as  Legate-i-Latere,  came  under  his  cogni- 
sance as  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  so  that 
Wolsey  really  governed  both  Church  and  State. 
He  was  virtually  king,  and  his  o\vn  famous  phrase, 
Ego  et  Rex  mens — "  I  and  my  king  " — was  not  less 
in  accordance  with  fact  than  it  was  wi-tli  the  idiom 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

Of  the  grandeurs  of  his  palace,  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  his  table,  the  number  of  his  daily  guests, 
and  the  multitude  of  his  servants,  it  is  needless 
to  speak.  The  list  of  his  domestics  was  upwards 
of  500,  and  some  of  the  nobles  of  England  did 
not  account  it  beneath  them  to  be  eui'olled  in 
the  niimber.  Wlien  he  moved  out  of  doors  he 
wore  a  ckess  of  crimson  velvet  and  silk ;  his  shoes 
glittered  with  jewels ;  the  goodliest  priests  of 
the  realm  marched  before  liim,  carrying  silver 
crosses,  while  his  pomp  was  swelled  by  a  rethme  of 
becoming  length.  When  Wolsey  said  mass,  it  was 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pope  himself;  bishops  and 
abbots  aided  liim  in  the  function,  and  some  of  the 
iirst  nobility  gave  liim  water  and  the  towel.' 

But  ^v^th  his  pomps,  pleasiu-es,  and  hospitalities 
he  mingled  manifold  laboui-s.  His  capacity  was 
great,  and  seemed  to  enlarge  with  the  elevation  of 
liis  rank  and  the  increase  of  his  offices.  His  two 
redeeming  qualities  were  the  patronage  of  learning 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  His  decisions  in 
Chancery  were  impartial  and  equitable,  and  his 
enormous  wealth,  gathered  from  immnierablc 
sources,  enabled  him  to  surround  liimself  with 
scholars,  and  to  found  institutions  of  learning,  for 
wliicli  he  had  liis  reward  m.  the  praises  of  the 
foi-mer,  and  the  posthumous  glory  of  the  latter. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  himself 
popular.  His  haughty  deportment  offended  the 
people,  who  knew  him  to  be  hollow,  selfish,  and 
vicious,  despite  his  grand  masses  and  his  ostenta- 
tious beneficence. 

'  Huuio,  vol.  i.,  chap.  28,  p.  499. 


The  rise  at  this  hour  of  such  a  man,  who  Lad 
gathered  into  his  single  hand  all  the  powere  of  the 
State,  seemed  of  evil  augmy  for  the  Refonnation. 
Rome,  in  all  her  dominancy,  w:is  in  him  rising  up 
again  in  England.  The  priests  were  emboldened  to 
declare  war,  first  against  the  scholare  by  sounding 
the  alarm  against  Greek,  which  they  stigmatised  as 
a  main  source  of  heresy,  and  next  against  Parlia- 
ment by  demaucUng  back  the  immunities  of  which 
they  had  been  stripped  diuing  preceding  reigns.  In 
addition  to  former  losses  of  prerogative,  the  priests 
were  thi-eatened  with  a  new  encroachment  on  their 
pri\ileges.  In  1513  a  law  was  passed,  oi-deiing 
ecclesiastics  who  should  commit  murder  or  theft  to 
be  tried  in  the  secular  courts — bishops,  prie.sts,  and 
deacons  excepted.  It  was  discovered  that  though 
the  Pope  could  dispense  with  the  laws  of  God,  the 
Parliament  could  not.  The  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb, 
preaching  at  St.  Raid's,  gave  the  signal  for  battle, 
exclaiming,  "  '  Touch  not  mine  anointed,'  said  tlie 
Loi-d."  Thereafter  a  clerical  deputation,  headed  by 
Wolsey,  proceeded  to  the  palace  to  demand  that  the 
impious  law  should  be  annulled.  "  Sii'e,"  said  the 
cardinal,  "  to  try  a  clerk  is  a  violation  of  Grod's 
laws."  "  By  God's  will  we  are  King  of  England," 
replied  Henry,  who  saw  that  to  put  the  clergy 
above  the  Parliament  was  to  put  them  abo^'e  him- 
self, "  and  the  Kings  in  England,  in  times  past,  had 
never  any  superior  but  God  only.  Therefoi-e  know 
you  well  that  we  will  maintain  the  right  of  om' 
crown." 

Baffled  in  their  attack  on  Parliament,  the  priests 
vented  then-  fury  upon  othei-s.  There  were  still 
many  Lollards  who,  idthough  lining  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Roman  Cliiu-ch,  gave  the  priests  much 
disquiet.  One  of  these  was  Richard  Hun,  a  trades- 
man in  London,  who  spent  a  portion  of  each  day  in 
the  .study  of  the  Bible.  He  was  summoned  before 
the  legate's  court  on  the  charge  of  refusing  to  pay 
a  fee  imposed  by  a  priest,  which  he  deemed  exor- 
bitant. Indignant  at  being  made  answerable  before 
a  foreign  court,  Hun  lodged  an  accusation  against 
the  priest  under  the  Act  Pncmunirc.-  "  Such  bold- 
ness must  he  severely  checked,"  said  tlie  clergy, 
'•  otlierNvise  not  a  citizen  but  will  set  the  Chuix;h  at 
defiance."  Hun  was  accused  of  here-s)-,  consigned 
to  the  Lollards'  Tower  in  St.  Paid's,  and  left  there 
in  irons,  chained  so  heavily  that  his  fettei-s  haitlly 
jjcrmitted  him  to  drag  his  steps  across  the  floor.  On 
his  trial  no  such  proof  of  heresy  was  produced  as 
would  suflice  for  his  condemnation,  and  his  peree- 
cutors  found  themselves  in  a  greater  dilemma  tlian 
before,  for  to  set  him  at  liberty  would  proclaim 

-'  See  anic,  vol.  i.,  p.  394. 
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their  defeat.     Tliree  of  theii-  fanatical  agents  imder- 

took    to   extricate    them   from    their    difficulties. 

nimbing  to  his  cell  at  midnight  (.3rd  December, 

1     1514),   and  dragging  Hun  out  of  bed,  they  first 

I     strangled  him,  and  then  putting  his  own  belt  round 

I     his  neck,  they  susj^ended  the  body  by  an  ii'on  ring 

I     in  the  wall,  to  make  beUeve  that  he  had  hanged 

himself 

A  great  hoiTor  straightway  feU  upon  two  of 
the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  so  that  they  fled, 
and  thus  revealed  the  crime.  "  Tlie  priests  hare 
murdered  Hun,"  was  the  cry  in  London  ;  and  the 
fact  being  amply  attested  at  the  inquest,  as  well 
as  by  the  confession  of  the  mm-derers,  the  priests 
were  harder  put  to  than  ever,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  following  notable  device  : — They  examined  the 
Bible  which  Hun  had  been  wont  to  read,  and  found 
it  was  WiclifFe's  translation.  This  was  enough. 
Certain  articles  of  indictment  were  drafted  against 
Him ;  a  solemn  session  of  Fitzjames,  BLshop  of 
London,  with  certain  assessoi-s,  was  held,  and 
sentence  was  pronoimced,  finding  Hun  guilty  and 
condemning  his  dead  body  to  be  burned  as  that  of 
a  heretic.  HLs  corpse  was  dug  up  and  burned  in 
Smithfield  on  the  20th  of  December.  "  Tlie  bones 
of  Richard  Hun  have  been  burned,"  argued  the 
priests,  "  therefore  he  was  a  hei-etic ;  he  was  a 
heretic,  therefore  he  committed  suicide."  The 
Pai'liament,  however,  not  seeing  the  force  of  this 
syllogism,  found  that  Hun  had  died  by  the  hands 
of  others,  and  ordained  restitution  of  his  goods 
to  be  made  to  his  family.  Tlae  Bishop  of  London, 
through  Wolsey,  had  influence  enough  to  prevent 
the  punishment  of  the  murderers." 

There  was  quite  a  little  cloud  of  sufierers  and 
martyrs  in  London,  from  the  accession  of  Hemy 
Vin.  to  1517,  the  ei-a  of  Luther's  ajipearance. 
Their  knowledge  was  imperfect,  some  only  had 
coui-age  to  witness  unto  the  death,  but  we  behold 
in  them  proofs  that  the  Spii-it  of  God  was  returning 
to  the  world,  and  that  he  was  opening  the  eyes  of 
not  a  few  to  see  in  the  midst  of  the  gi-eat  darkness 
the  eiToi-s  of  Rome.  Tlie  doctrine  about  which 
they  were  generally  incriminated  was  that  of  ti-an- 
8ul)stantiation.  Among  otlier  tales  of  persecution 
funiished  by  the  times,  tliat  of  .John  Bro\\-n,  of 
Asliford,  has  been  most  touchingly  told  by  the 
English  mai-tyrologist.  Bro\vn  happened  to  seat 
himself  beside  a  priest  in  the  Gravesend  barge. 
"  After  certain  communication,  the  priest  a.sked 
hira,"  says  Fox,   '"Dost  thou  know  who  I  am? 


'  Fox,  AcU  and  Mon.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  183—185.     Lond., 
1846. 
■  IhiJ.,  p.  183. 


Tliou  sittest  too  near  me :  thou  sittest  on  my 
clothes.'  '  No,  sii-,'  said  Brown ;  '  I  know  not 
what  you  are.'  'I  tell  thee  I  am  a  priest.' 
'  What,  SU-,  are  you  a  parson,  or  vicar,  or  a  lady's 
chaplain?'  'No,'  quoth  he  again;  '  I  am  a  soul- 
priest,  I  sing  for  a  soul,'  saith  he.  '  Do  you  so, 
sir?'  quoth  the  other;  'that  is  well  done.'  'I 
pray  you  su','  quoth  he,  '  where  find  you  the  soul 
when  you  go  to  mass?'  'I  camiot  tell  thee,'  said 
the  priest.  '  I  pray  you,  where  do  you  leave  it,  sii-, 
when  the  m:xss  is  done  V  'I  cannot  tell  thee,'  said 
the  priest.  '  You  can  neither  tell  me  w-here  you 
find  it  when  you  go  to  mass,  nor  where  you  leave 
it  when  the  mass  is  done  :  how  can  you  then  have 
the  soul  ?'  said  he.  '  Go  thy  ways,'  said  the  priest ; 
'  thou  art  a  heretic,  and  I  will  be  even  -^Wth  tliee.' 
So  at  the  landing  the  priest,  taking  's\-ith  him 
AValter  More  and  WULiam  INlore,  two  gentlemen, 
brethren,  rode  straightway  to  the  Arclibishop 
Warham." 

Tlu-ee  days  thereafter,  las  Brown  sat  at  dinnea- 
with  some  guests,  the  oflicers  entered,  and  draggmg 
him  from  the  house,  they  mounted  him  upon  a 
horse,  and  tying  his  feet  under  the  animal's  belly, 
rode  away.  His  wife  and  fomily  knew  not  for  fortj^ 
days  where  he  was  or  what  had  been  done  to  luin. 
It  was  the  Friday  before  WHiit-Sunday.  The 
sei-vant  of  the  family,  having  had  occasion  to  go 
out,  h.astily  returned,  and  iiished  into  the  house 
exclaiming,  "  I  have  seen  him  !  I  have  seen  him  !" 
Brown  had  that  day  been  taken  out  of  prison  at 
C'anterbuiy,  brought  back  to  Ashford,  and  placed 
in  the  stocks.  His  poor  wife  went  forth,  and  sat 
down  liy  the  side  of  her  husband.  So  tightly  was 
he  bound  in  the  stocks,  that  he  could  hardly  turn 
his  head  to  speak  to  his  wife,  who  sat  by  him 
bathed  in  tears.  He  told  her  that  he  had  been 
exammed  V)y  tort.ure,  that  his  feet  had  been  placed 
on  live  coals,  and  burned  to  the  bones,  "  to  luako 
me,"  said  he,  "  deny  my  Lord,  whicli  I  will  never 
do  ;  for  should  I  deny  my  Lord  in  this  world,  he 
would  hereafter  deny  me.  I  pray  thee,  therefore," 
said  he,  "  good  Eliz.abeth,  continue  as  thou  hast 
begun,  and  bring  up  thy  children  virtuously,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God."  On  the  next  day,  being 
Wliit-Sunday,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  stocks  and 
bdund  to  the  stake,  where  lie  was  burned  alive. 
His  wife,  liis  d.aughter  Alice,  and  his  other  chil- 
dren, with  .some  friends,  gathered  round  tlie  pile  to 
receive  his  last  words.  He  stood  with  invincible 
co\irage  amid  the  flames.  He  sang  a  hj-mn  of  his 
own  composing  ;  and  feeling  that  now  the  fire  had 
nearly  done  its  work,  he  breathed  out  the  prayer 
offei-ed  by  the  gi-eat  Msirtyr  :  "  Into  thy  hands  I 
commend   my  sjiirit ;  thou   hast  i-edeemed  mo,  O 
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Lord  of  tiTith,"  and  so  he  ended.'  Shrieks  of 
ancriiish  rose  from  his  wife  and  daughter.  The 
spectators,  moved  with  compassion,  regarded  them 
with  look<!  of  pity;  but,  turning  to  the  executionei-s, 
they  cast  on  them  a  scowl  of  anger.  "  Come,"  said 
Chilton,  a  bratal  ruffian  who  had  presided  at  the 
dreadful  tragedy,  and  who  rightly  interpreted  the 
feeling  of  the  bystanders — "  Come,  let  us  cast  the 
children  into  the  fire,  lest  they,  too,  one  day  be- 
come heretics."  So  saying,  he  rushed  towards  Alice 
and  attempted  to  lay  hold  upon  her;  but  the  maiden 
started  back,  and  avoided  the  villain. - 

Next  to  the  heretics,  the  priests  di'eaded  the 
scholars.  Theii-  instincts  taught  them  that  the  new 
learning  boded  no  good  to  their  system.  Of  all 
tlie  learned  men  now  in  England  the  one  whom 
they  liated  most  was  Era.smus,  and  with  just  reason. 
He  stood  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  scholars, 
whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  He  had 
gi-eat  influence  at  court ;  he  wielded  a  pungent  wit, 
as  they  had  occasion  daily  to  experience — in  short, 
he  must  be  expelled  the  kingdom.  But  Erasmus 
resolved  to  take  ample  compensation  from  those 
who  had  th-iven  him  out.  He  went  sti-aight  to 
Basle,  and  establishing  himself  at  the  pi-inting-press 
of  Frobenius,  issued  his  Greek  and  Latin  New 
Testament.  The  world  now  possessed  for  the  fii-st 
time  a  piinted  copy  in  the  original  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  of  oiu-  Lord  and  Saidour  Jesus 
Chi-ist.  It  was  the  i-esult  of  combined  labom-  and 
scholarship;  the  Greek  was  beautifully  pure;  the 
Latin  had  been  pm-ged  from  the  barbarisms  of  the 
Yulgate,  and  far  excelled  it  in  elegance  and  cleai'- 
ness.  Copies  were  straightway  dispatched  to 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  It  was  Erasmus' 
gift  to  England — to  C'luistendom,  doubtless,  but 
especially  England  ;  and  in  giving  the  countiy 
this  gift  he  gave  it  more  than  if  he  had  added  the 
most  magnificent  empire  to  its  dominion. 

The  light  of  the  English  Renaissance  was  now 
succeeded  by  the  light  of  the  English  Reformation. 


1  Foi,  Acts  and  Mon.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  181,  182. 
=  Ibid.,  p.  182. 


The  monks  had  thought  to  restore  the  darkness  by 
driving  away  the  gi-eat  scholai- :  his  departure  was 
the  signal  for  the  rising  on  the  realm  of  a  light 
which  made  what  had  been  before  it  seem  but 
as  t^Nnlight.  The  New  Testament  of  Ei-asmus  waa 
hailed  wth  enthusiasm.  Every\\-here  it  was  sought 
after  and  read,  by  the  first  scholai-s  in  Greek,  by 
the  great  body  of  the  learned  in  Latin.  The  ex- 
citement it  caused  in  England  was  something  like 
that  which  Luther's  appearance  produced  in  Ger- 
many. The  monk  of  Saxony  had  not  yet  posted  up 
his  Theses,  when  the  Oracles  of  Truth  were  published 
in  England.  "  The  Refoimation  of  England,"  says 
a  modern  historian,  who  of  all  others  evinces  the 
deepest  insight  into  histoiy — "  The  Reformation  of 
England,  perhaps  to  a  gi'eat«r  extent  than  that  of 
the  Continent,  was  efi'ected  by  the  Word  of  God."* 
To  Germany,  Luther  was  sent ;  Geneva  and  France 
had  Cah4ii  given  to  them ;  but  England  received 
a  yet  gi-eater  Reformer — the  Bible.  Its  Reforma- 
tion was  more  immediate  and  direct,  no  gi-eat  in- 
di^-iduality  being  interposed  between  it  and  the 
source  of  Divine  knowledge.  Luther  had  given  to 
Gei-many  his  Theses;  Cahin  had  given  to  France 
the  Institutes;  but  to  England  wa-s  given  the  Word 
of  God.  Within  the  sea-gu-t  isle,  in  prospect  of 
the  storms  that  were  to  devastate  the  outer  world, 
was  placed  tliis  Divine  Light — the  World's  Lamp 
— surely  a  blessed  augiu-y  of  what  England's  func- 
tion was  to  be  in  days  to  come.  The  covintry  into 
whose  hands  was  now  placed  the  Word  of  God, 
was  by  this  gift  publicly  constituted  its  custodian. 
Freely  had  she  received  the  Scriptures,  freely  was 
she  to  give  them  to  the  nations  aroimd  her.  She 
was  first  to  make  them  the  Instructor  of  her  people; 
she  was  next  to  enshiine  them  as  a  perpetual  lamp 
in  her  Church.  Having  made  them  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  her  State,  she  was  finally  to  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
that  they  too  might  be  guided  to  Tnith,  Order,  and 
Happiness. 

3  D'Aubigne,  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  vol.  v., 

p.  199  ;  Edin..  1853. 
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WILLIAM   TY^^DALE   AXD   THE    ENGLISH   NEW  TEST.UIEKT. 

Bitaey— Beads  the  New  Testament— Is  Converted  by  it— Tyndale— His  Conversion— Frytli— All  Three  Emancipated 
by  the  Bible— Foundations  of  England's  Reformation— Tyndale  at  Sodbnry  Hall— Disputations  with  the  Priests- 
Preaches  at  Bristol— Resolves  to  Translate  the  Scriptures— Goes  to  London— Applies  to  Tonstall— Received  into 
Humphrey  Monmouth's  House— Begins  his  Translation  of  the  New  Testament- Escapes  to  Germany— Leo's 
BuU  against  Luther  Published  in  England— Hem-y's  Boot  against  Luthei-— Wolsey  Intrigues  for  the  Popedom— 
His  Disappointment— Tyndale  in  Hamburg— WilUam  Koye— Begins  Printing  the  English  New  Testament  in 
Cologne — Finishes  in  Worms — Sends  it  across  the  Sea  to  England. 


Erasmus  Lad  laid  his  New  Testament  at  the  feet  of 
England.  In  so  doLng  he  had  sent  to  that  country, 
as  he  believed,  a  message  of  peace ;  gi'eat  was  his 
a.stoiiishment  to  find  that  he  had  bnt  blown  a 
trumpet  of  war,  and  that  the  roar  of  battle  was 
louder  than  ever.  Tlie  sei'V'ices  of  the  great  scholar 
to  the  Reformation  were  finished,  and  now  he  re- 
tii'ed.  But  the  Bible  remained  in  England,  and 
wherever  the  Word  of  God  went,  there  came  Pro- 
testantism also. 

There  was  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a 
young  student  of  the  canon  law,  Thomas  Bilney 
by  name,  of  small  stature,  delicate  constitution, 
and  much  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  eternity. 
He  had  striven  to  attain  to  the  as.surance  of 
the  life  eternal  by  a  constant  adherence  to  the 
path  of  virtue,  nevertheless  liis  conscience,  which 
■was  very  tender,  i-eproached  him  with  iiinumeral  ile 
shortcomings.  Vigils,  penances,  masses — all,  in 
short,  which  the  "  Church  "  prescribes  for  the  relief 
of  burdened  souls,  he  had  tried,  but  isath  no  eft'ect 
save  that  he  had  wasted  his  body  and  spent  nearly 
all  his  means.  He  heard  his  friends  one  day  speak 
of  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus,  and  he  made 
haste  to  procure  a  copy,  moved  rather  by  the  plea- 
sure wliieh  he  anticipated  from  the  j)urity  of  its 
Greek  and  the  elegance  of  its  Latin,  than  the  hojie 
of  deriving  any  higher  good  from  it.  He  o]iened 
the  book.  His  eyes  fell  on  these  words  :  "This  is  a 
faithful  saying  and  wortliy  of  all  acceptation,  tliat 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of 
■whom  I  am  chief"  "  Tlie  chief  of  sinners,"  said  he 
to  himself,  musing  over  what  he  had  read :  "  Paul 
the  chief  of  sinnci-s  !  and  yet  Christ  came  to  save 
him  !  then  wliy  not  me  ]  "  "  He  had  found,"  says 
Fox,  "  a  better  teaclier "  than  the  doctors  of  the 
canon  law — "the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ."'  Tliat 
hour  he  quitted  the  roiul  of  self-right(?oiis  peifor- 
mances,  l>y  which  ho  now  saw  ho  liad  l)e('n 
travelling,  in  pain   of  body  and  sorrow  of  soul, 

'  Foi,  Acts  and  Mon.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  620;  Lond.,  184C.. 


and  he  entered  into  lifi?  liy  Him  who  is  the  door. 
This  was  the  begiiming  of  the  triumjjhs  of  the  New 
Testament  at  Cambridge.  How  fruitful  this  one 
■victoiy  was,  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

We  tum  to  Oxford.  There  was  at  this  uni- 
versity a  student  from  the  valley  of  the  Severn, 
a  descendant  of  an  ancient  famOy,  William  Tyndale 
by  name.  Nowhere  had  Erasmus  so  many  friends 
as  at  Oxford,  and  nowhere  did  his  New  Testa- 
ment receive  a  more  cordial  welcome.  Our  young 
stiulent,  "  of  most  vii'tuous  disposition,  and  life 
unspotted,"-  was  di-a^vra  to  the  study  of  the  book, 
fascinated  by  the  elegance  of  its  style  and  the 
suljlimity  of  its  teaching.  He  soon  came  to  be 
aware  of  some  maiTellous  power  in  it,  which  he 
had  foimd  Ln  no  other  book  he  had  ever  studied. 
Others  liad  invigorated  his  intellect,  this  regene- 
rated his  heart.  He  had  discovered  an  inestimable 
treasure,  and  he  would  not  hide  it.  Tliis  pure 
youth  began  to  give  jJublic  lectures  on  this  pure 
book ;  but  tliis  being  more  than  Oxford  could  yet 
bear,  the  young  Tyndale  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Isis,  and  joined  Bilney  at  Cambridge. 

These  two  were  joined  by  a  third,  a  young  man 
of  blameless  life  and  elevated  soul.  John  Frjiih, 
the  son  of  an  imi-keeper  at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  was 
pos.sessed  of  marvellously  quick  parts ;  and  with  a 
diligence  and  a  delight  in  learning  equal  to  his 
genius,  he  woiild  have  opened  for  himself,  says 
Fox,  "  an  easy  road  to  honours  and  dignities,  liad 
he  not  wholly  consecrated  himself  to  tlio  serxice  of 
the  C!]mrch  of  Christ."^  It  was  William  Tyndale 
who  first  sowed  "  in  his  heart  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel.";'  Tliese  three  young  students  were  per- 
fectly emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  tlin  Papacy, 
and  tlieir  emancipation  had  been  accomjilished  liy 
the  Word  of  God  alone.  No  infallible  Church  had 
interpreted  that  book  to  tliem.     They  i-ead  theii- 


-  Fox,  Acts  and  Mon.,  vol.  v.,  p.  ll.";. 
■'  lUd.,  p.  3. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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Bibles  vrith  pi-ayer  to  the  Spiiit,  and  as  they  read 
the  eyes  of  tlieii-  iindei-standiiig  were  opened,  and 
the  woudere  of  God's  law  were  revealed  to  them. 
lliey  came  to  see  that  it  was  faith  that  unlocked  all 
the  blessings  of  salvation:  that  it  wa.s  faith,  and  not 
tlie  priest,  that  united  tlioni  to  Christ — Christ,  whose 


the  foundations  of  the  Protestant  Chmch  of  Eng- 
land, or  i-ather  dug  down  through  the  rubbish  of 
ages,  to  the  foundations  which  had  been  laid  of  old 
time  by  the  first  missionaries  to  Britain. 

Heiu-y  VIII.  was  aspu-ing  to  become  emperor ; 
■\Vukey  was  beginning  to   intrisnie   for   the  tiara  ; 
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■  ss,  and  not  the  Church,  was  the  soui-ce  of  forgive- 
- ;  whose  Spirit,  and  not  the  Sacrament,  was  the 
auilior  of  holiness ;  and  who.se  righteousne.ss  alone, 
and  not  the  merits  of  men  either  dead  or  living,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  sinner's  justification.  These 
viewH  they  had  not  received  from  Wittemberg  ;  for 
Luther  was  only  then  Ijeginning  his  career  :  their 
knowledge  of  Divine  things  they  had  received  from 
the  Bible,  and  from  the  Bible  alone ;  and  they  laid 
135 


bvit  it  is  the  path  of  Tyndale  that  we  are  to  follow, 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  otlier  two,  though  it 
seemed  not  so  to  the  world.  Having  completed 
his  studies  at  Cambridge,  Tyndale  came  back  to 
his  native  Glouccstei-shire,  and  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  John  Walsh,  of  Sodbury  Hall.  At 
the  talilo  of  his  jmtron  he  met  daily  the  clergy  of 
the  neighbourhood,  "  abbots,  deans,  archdeacons, 
with   divei-s   other  doctoi-s,    and   great    beneficed 
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nion."'  Ill  tlio  couveis;itioiis  that  ensued  the  name 
of  Luther,  wlio  was  then  beginning  to  be  heard  of, 
was  often  mentioned,  and  from  the  man  the  tran- 
sition was  easy  to  his  opinions.  Tlie  young  student 
from  Cambridge  did  not  conceal  hLs  sympathy  vnth 
the  German  monk,  and  kept  his  Greek  New 
Testament  ever  beside  him  to  support  liis  senti- 
ments, wliich  startled  one  half  of  those  around  the 
table,  and  scandalised  the  other  half  The  dis- 
putants often  gi-ew  warm.  "  Tliat  is  the  book  that 
makes  heretics,"  said  the  priests,  glancing  at  the 
unwelcome  volume.  "  The  source  of  all  heresies 
is  pride,"  would  the  humble  tutor  reply  to  the 
lordly  clergy  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Severn. 
"  The  vulgar  cannot  nndei-stand  the  Word  of  God," 
said  the  priests ;  "  it  is  the  Church  that  gave  the 
Bible  to  men,  and  it  is  only  her  priests  that  can 
interpret  it."  "  Do  you  know  who  taught  the 
eagles  to  find  their  prey]"  asked  Tyndale ;  "that 
same  God  teaches  his  childi-en  to  find  their  Father 
in  his  Word.  Far  from  ha^^ng  given  us  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  you  who  have  hidden  them  from 
lis." 

The  cry  of  heresy  was  raised  against  the  tutor ; 
and  the  lower  clergy,  resorting  to  the  ale-house, 
harangued  those  whom  they  found  assembled  there, 
violently  declaiming  against  the  errors  of  Tyndale." 
A  secret  accusation  was  laid  against  him  before  the 
bishop's  chancellor,  but  Tyndale  defended  himself 
so  admirably  that  he  escajied  out  of  the  hands  of 
hLs  enemies.  He  now  began  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures on  Sundays  to  Sii-  John  and  his  household 
and  tenanti-y.  He  next  extended  his  laboiu-s  to  the 
neighbouring  villages,  scattering  with  his  li^"ing 
voice  that  precious  seed  to  which  as  yet  the  people 
had  no  access,  in  their  mother  tongue,  in  a  printed 
fonn.  He  extended  his  preaching  toiu-s  to  Bristol, 
and  its  citizens  assembled  to  hear  him  in  St.  Aus- 
tin's Green.  ^  But  no  sooner  had  he  sowed  the  seed 
than  the  priests  hastened  to  destroy  it ;  and  when 
TTOdalc  returned  he  found  that  his  labom-  had 
been  in  vaiu  :  the  field  was  ravaged.  "  Oh,"  said 
he,  "if  the  people  of  England  had  the  Word  of 
God  in  their  own  language  this  would  not  happen. 
Without  this  it  will  be  impossiVile  to  establish  the 
laity  in  the  truth." 

It  was  now  that  the  sublime  idea  entered  his 
mind  of  ti'anslating  and  pi-inting  the  Scriptures. 
The  prophets  spake  in  the  language  of  the  men 
whom  they  addressed ;  the  songs  of  the  temple 
were  uttered  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Hebrew 
nation ;  and   the  epistles   of  the  New  Testament 


'  Fox,  Acts  and  Hon.,  vol.  v.,  p.  115. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  117. 
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were  imtten  in  the  tongue  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  sent ;  and  why,  asked  TjTidale,  .should  not 
the  people  of  England  have  the  Oracle.s  of  God  in 
their  mother  tongue  ?  "  If  God  spai-e  my  life,"  said 
he,  "  I  will,  Ijefore  many  yeai-s  have  passed,  caitse 
the  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of 
the  Scriptures  than  the  priests  do."' 

But  it  was  plain  that  Tyndale  could  not  accom- 
l)lisli  what  he  now  pi-oposed  should  be  liis  life's 
work  at  Sodbury  Hall  :  the  hostility  of  the  priests 
was  too  strongly  excited  to  leave  him  in  quiet. 
Bidding  Sir  John's  family  adieu  he  repaired  (152.3) 
to  the  metropolis.  Ho  had  hoped  to  find  admi.ssion 
into  the  household  of  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London, 
whose  learning  Erasmus  had  lauded  to  the  skies, 
and  at  whose  door,  coming  as  he  did  on  a  learned 
and  pious  errand,  the  young  .scholar  persuaded 
liim.self  he  should  find  an  instant  and  cordial 
welcome.  A  friend,  to  whom  he  had  brought 
letters  of  recommendation  from  Su*  John,  men- 
tioned his  name  to  Bishop  Tonstall  ;  he  even 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  bishop,  but  only  to 
have  his  hopes  dashed.  "  My  house  is  already 
full,"  said  the  bishop  coldly.  He  turned  away : 
there  was  no  room  for  him  in  the  episcopal  palace 
to  translate  the  Scriptures.  But  if  the  doors  of  the 
bi.shop's  palace  were  closed  against  him,  the  door 
of  a  rich  London  merchant  was  now  opened  for  his 
reception,  in  the  following  manner. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  Tyndale 
began  to  preach  in  public  :  among  his  hearers  wa-s 
one  Humphrey  Monmouth,  who  had  learned  to 
love  the  Gospel  from  listening  to  Dean  Colet 
When  repulsed  by  Tonstall,  Tyndale  told  Mon- 
mouth of  his  disappointment.  "  Come  and  Uve 
with  me,"  said  the  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  show  hospitality  to  poor  disciples  for  the 
Gospel's  sake.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Mon- 
mouth's house ;  he  lived  abstemiously*  at  a  table 
loaded  with  delicacies  ;  and  he  studied  night  and 
day,  being  intent  on  kindling  a  torch  that  should 
illuminate  England.  Eager  to  finish,  he  summoned 
Fiyth  to  his  aid  ;  and  the  two  friends  working  to- 
gether, chapter  after  chapter  of  the  New  Testament 
passed  from  the  Greek  into  the  tongue  of  England. 

The  two  scholars  had  been  a  full  half-year  en- 
gaged in  their  work,  when  the  storm  of  j)ei-secution 
broke  out  afresh  in  London.  Inquisition  was  made 
for  all  who  had  any  of  Luther's  works  in  their 
possession,  the  readers  of  which  were  threatened 
with  the  fire.     "  If,"  said  Tyndale,  "  to  possess  the 

■•  Foi,  vol.  v.,  p.  117. 

'  "  By  his  good  will  he  would  eat  but  sodden  meat,  and 
drink  but  small  single  beer."  (Monmouth,  on  liis  eiami- 
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■works  of  Luther  exposes  one  to  a  stake,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  crime  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures ! "  His  fi-iends  urged  him  to  withdraw,  as 
the  only  chance  left  him  of  ever  accomplishing  the 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  Tyndale 
had  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  ^viih  a  heavy  heart 
the  coui'se  his  friends  recommended.  "  I  under- 
stood at  the  last,"  said  he,  "  not  only  that  there  was 
no  room  in  my  lord  of  London's  palace  to  translate 
the  New  Testament,  but  also  that  there  was  no 
place  to  do  it  in  all  England."'  Steppuig  on  board 
a  vessel  in  the  Thames  that  was  loading  for  Ham- 
burg, and  taking  with  him  his  Greek  New  Testa^ 
ment,  he  sailed  for  Germany. 

^^'hile  Tyndale  is  ci'ossing  the  sea,  we  must  give 
attention  to  other  matters  which  meanwhile  had 
been  transpiring  in  England.  The  wiitings  of 
Luther  had  by  this  time  entered  the  kingdom  and 
■were  being  widely  circulated.  The  eloquence  of  his 
words,  fitly  sustained  by  the  heroism  of  his  deeds, 
roused  the  attention  of  the  English  jieople,  who 
watched  the  career  of  the  monk  ■with  the  deejiest 
interest.  HLs  noble  stand  liefore  the  Diet  at 
Worms  cro^wned  the  interest  his  first  appearance 
had  awakened.  As  when  fresh  oil  is  poured  into 
the  dying  lamp,  the  spirit  of  Lollardism  revived. 
It  leaped  up  in  new  breadth  and  splendour.  The 
bishops  took  the  alarm,  and  held  a  council  to  de- 
liberate on  the  measm-es  to  be  taken.  The  btill  of 
l.''o-  against  Luther  had  been  sent  to  England,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  publish  it.  The  Cardinal-legate 
Wolsey,  following  at  no  humble  distance  Pope  Leo, 
also  issued  a  bull  of  his  own  against  Luthei-,  and 
both  were  published  in  all  the  cathedral  and  parish 
churches  of  England  on  the  fii-st  Sunday  of  June, 
l-"i21.  The  bidl  of  Wolsey  was  read  during  high 
iiKiss,  and  that  of  Leo  was  nailed  up  on  the  chui'ch 
door.  The  principal  result  of  this  jn-oceeding  was 
to  advertise  the  writings  of  Luther  to  the  people  of 
England.  The  car  of  Refonnation  was  advancing ; 
the  priests  had  taken  coiuisel  to  stop  it,  Init  the  only 
effect  of  their  interference  was  to  make  it  mu\'c 
onwards  at  an  accelerated  speed. 

At  this  stage  of  the  controversy  an  altogether 
unexpected  champion  .stepped  into  the  arena  to  do 
battle  with  Luther.  This  was  no  less  a  per.sonage 
tlian  the  King  of  England.  The  zeal  which  ani- 
mated Henry  for  the  Roman  traditions,  and  the 
fury  with  which  he  was  trarjiported  against  the 
man  who  was  uprooting  them,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  letter  he  addressed  to  Louis  of  Bavaria. 


'  Writings  of  Tindal,  p.  4;   Beligious  Tract   Society, 
London. 
'  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  310. 


"  That  this  fii-e,"  said  he,  "  which  has  been  kindled 
by  Luther,  and  fanned  by  the  arts  of  the  devil, 
shotild  have  raged  for  so  long  a  time,  and  be  still 
gathering  strength,  has  been  the  subject  to  me  of 
greater  gi-ief  than  tongue  or  pen  can  express.  .  . 
For  what  could  have  happened  more  calamitous  to 
Germany  than  that  she  should  have  given  birth  to 
a  man  who  has  dared  to  interpret  the  Divine  law, 
the  statutes  of  the  Fathers,  and  those  decrees  which 
have  received  the  consent  of  so  many  ages,  in  a 
manner  totally  at  variance  "with  the  ojiinion  of  the 
learned  Fathers  of  the  Chiu-ch  ....  We 
earnestly  implore  and  exhort  you  that  you  delay 
not  a  moment  to  sei2e  and  extermmate  this  Luther, 
who  is  a  rebel  against  Christ ;  and,  unless  he  re- 
pents, deliver  himself  and  his  audacious  wi-itings  to 
the  flames."^ 

This  shows  us  the  fate  that  woidd  probably 
have  awaited  Luther  had  he  lived  in  England : 
happily  his  lot  had  been  cast  under  a  more 
benignant  and  gracious  sovereign.  But  Heniy, 
deban-ed  in  this  case  the  use  of  the  stake, 
which  would  speedily  have  consumed  the  heretic, 
if  not  the  heresy,  made  haste  to  unsheathe 
the  controversial  sword.  He  attacked  Ltither's 
Bnbylonian  Captivity  in  a  work  entitled  A 
Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  king's 
book  discovers  an  intimate  acqtiaintance  with 
mediaeval  and  scholastic  inventions  and  decrees, 
but  no  knowledge  whatever  of  apostolic  doctrine. 
Luther  ascribed  it  to  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York  ;  others  have  thought  that  thej'  could  trace 
in  it  the  hand  of  Fi.sher,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  But 
we  see  no  reason  to  ascribe  it  to  any  one  save 
Heiu'y  himself.  He  was  an  ajit  scholar  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  here  he  discusses  those  questions  only 
wliich  had  come  within  the  range  of  his  previous 
studies.''  He  dedicated  the  work  to  the  Pontiff, 
and  sent  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  it  to  Leo.  It 
was  I'eceivod  at  Rome  in  the  manner  that  we 
sliotdd  expect  the  work  of  a  king,  written  in  defence 
of  the  Papal  chair,  to  be  received  ))y  a  Pope.  Leo 
eidogised  it  as  the  crowniing  one  among  the  glories 
of  England,  and  he  rewarded  the  messenger,  who 
had  carried  it  across  the  AIjjs,  by  giving  him  his  toe 
to  kiss  ;  and  recompensed  Henry  for  the  labour  he 
had  incuired  in  wi-iting  it,  by  bestowing  upon  him 
(1.521)  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VII.  in  1523.' 
"  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  tnith,  but  for  it," 
wrote  an  apostle,  and  liis  woi-ds  were  destmed  to  be 


'■>  GordesiuB,  Hist.  Reform.,  torn,  iv.,  appen.  xxii.,  p.  117. 

*  Pnd.,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  177,  178. 

'  See  buU  in  Gerdcsius,  torn,  iv.,  app.  xxiv. 
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signally  verified  in  the  casp  of  the  King  of  England. 
Henry  set  up  Tradition  and  the  Supremacy  as  the 
main  buttresses  of  the  Papal  .system.  The  nation 
was  wearying  of  both;  the  king's  defence  but 
showed  the  Protestants  where  to  direct  tlieir  as- 
sault ;  and  as  for  the  applauses  from  the  Vatican, 
so  agreeable  to  the  royal  ear,  these  were  .speedily 
drowned  in  the  thunders  of  Luther;  and  most 
people  came  to  see,  though  all  did  not  acknowledge 
it,  that  if  Heniy  the  king  was  above  the  monk, 
Henry  the  author  was  below  him. 

Wolsey  now  turned  his  face  toward  the  Popedom. 
If  he  had  succeeded  in  acMeving  this,  which  was  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  he  would  have  attempted 
to  revive  the  glories  of  the  era  of  Innocent  III. ; 
its  .substantial  power  he  never  could  have  wielded, 
for  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  putting  the 
kings  above  the  Popes,  had  made  tliat  impossible. 
Still,  as  Pope,  Wolsey  would  have  been  a  more  for- 
midable opponent  of  the  Reformation  than  either 
Leo  or  Clement.  It  was  clear  that  he  could  reach 
the  dignity  to  which  he  aspired  only  by  the  help  of 
one  or  other  of  the  two  great  Continental  sovereigns 
of  Ills  time,  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  He  was  on 
the  most  friendly  footing  with  Francis,  whereas  he 
had  contracted  a  strong  dislike  to  Charles,  and  the 
emperor  was  well  aware  that  the  cardinal  loved 
him  not.  Still,  on  weighing  the  matter,  Wolsey 
saw  that  of  the  two  sovereigns  Charles  was  the 
abler  to  assist  him  ;  so  breaking  -vvith  Francis,  and 
smothering  his  disgust  of  the  emperor,  he  solicited 
his  interest  to  .secure  the  tiara  for  him  when  it 
•should  become  vacant.  That  monarch,  who  could 
dissemble  as  well  as  Wolsey,  well  knowing  the 
influence  of  the  cardinal  -with  Henry  VIII.,  and 
liis  power  in  England,  met  this  request  vfiih  pro- 
mises and  flatteries.  Charles  thought  he  was  safe 
in  promising  the  tiara  to  one  who  was  some  years 
older  than  its  pi-esent  possessor,  for  Leo  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
friendship,  hollow  on  both  sides,  was  a  war  between 
Francis  and  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  Leo  suddenly 
died,  and  the  sincerity  of  Charles,  sooner  than  he 
had  thought,  wa,s  put  to  the  test.  With  no  small 
chagrin  and  mortification,  which  he  judged  it  politic 
meanwhile  to  conceal,  Wolsey  saw  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  the  emperor's  tutor,  placed  in  the  Papal 
chair.  But  Adrian  was  an  old  man ;  it  was  not 
l>robable  that  he  would  long  survi\-e  to  sway  the 
spiritual  sceptre  of  Christendom,  and  Charles  con- 
soled the  disappointed  cardinal  by  renewing  his 
promise  of  support  when  .a  new  election,  which 
could  not  be  distant,  should  take  place.'     But  we 


'  Burnet.  Hist.  0/ iJa/ornt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  4.;  Lend.,  1681. 


must  leave  the  cardinal,  liLs  eyes  s-till  fixed  on  the 
dazzling  prize,  and  follow  the  track  of  one  who  also 
was  aspiring  to  a  crown,  but  one  more  truly  glorious 
than  that  of  Pope  or  emperor. 

We  have  seen  Tyndale  set  sail  for  Germany. 
Arri\Tiig  at  Hamburg,  he  unpacked  the  MS.  sheets 
which  he  had  first  begun  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn, 
and  resumed  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  gi'eat  design.  William  Roye,  formerly 
a  Franciscan  friar  at  Greenwich,  but  who  had  aban- 
doned the  cloister,  became  his  assistant.  The  Gos- 
pels of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  ilark  were  translated 
and  printed  at  Hamburg,  and  in  1.524  were  sent 
across  to  Monmouth  in  London,  as  the  fLrst-fniits  of 
his  great  task.  The  merchant  sent  the  translator  a 
much-needed  supply  of  money,  which  enabled  Tyn- 
dale  to  pay  a  visit  to  L\ither  in  Wittemberg,  whence 
he  retm-ned,  and  established  himself  at  the  printing- 
house  of  Quentel  and  Byi-ckman  in  Cologne. 
Re,sumLng  his  great  labour,  he  began  to  print  an 
edition  of  3,000  copies  of  hLs  English  New  Testa- 
ment. Sheet  after  sheet  was  passing  through  the 
■  press.  Great  was  Tj-ndale's  joy.  He  had  taken 
every  precaution,  meanwhile,  again.st  a  seizm-e, 
knowing  this  archiepiscopal  seat  to  be  vigorously 
watched  by  a  numerous  and  jealous  priesthootl. 
The  tenth  sheet  was  in  the  press  when  B}Tckmau, 
hurrying  to  him,  informed  him  that  the  Senate  had 
ordered  the  printing  of  the  work  to  be  stopped. 
All  was  discovered  then !  Tyndale  was  stunned. 
Miist  the  laboiu'  of  years  be  lost,  and  the  enlighten- 
ment of  England,  which  had  seemed  so  near,  be 
frustrated  1  His  resolution  wa-s  taken  on  the  spot 
Going  straight  to  the  printing-house,  he  packed  up 
the  printed  sheets,  and  bidding  Rove  follow,  he 
stepped  into  a  boat  on  the  Rhine  and  ascended  the 
river.  It  was  Cochlieus  who  had  come  upon  the 
track  of  the  English  New  Testament,  and  hardly 
was  Tjnidale  gone  when  the  ofiicei'S  from  the  Senate, 
led  by  the  dean,  entered  the  printing-house  to  .seize 
the  work.- 

After  some  days  Tyndale  arrived  at  Worms,  that 
little  town  which  Luther's  visit,  four  yeai-s  before, 
had  invested  with  a  halo  of  historic  glory.  On 
his  way  thither  he  thought  less,  doubtless,  of  the 
picturesque  hills  that  enclose  the  "  milk-white " 
river,  with  the  ruined  castles  that  crown  their 
summits,  and  the  antique  to^^^ls  that  nestle  at  their 
feet,  than  of  the  jirecious  wares  embarked  with 
him.  These  to  his  delight  he  safely  conveyed  to 
the  printing-house  of  Peter  Schsefer,  the  gi-andson 
of  Fust,   one  of   the  inventoi-s   of   the  art.     He 

-  Anderson,  Annah  0/  the  English  Bihle,  vol.  i-,  r-  40 
et  seq.    CoclUfBus,  p.  126.    Fox,  vol.  v.,  p.  119. 
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I  instantly  resumed  the  printing,  but  to  niisleiul  the 
I  spies,   who,  he  tliought  it  probable,  would  follow 
I  him  hither,  he  changed  the  form  of  the  work  from 
the  quarto  to  the  octaoo,  which  was  an  ad\antage 
ill   the  end,   as    it    greatly  facilitated  the    circula- 
tion.' 

The  printing  of  the  two  editions  was  completed 
iu  the  end  of  1525,  and  soon  thereafter  1,500  copies 
were  dispatched  to  England.  "  Give  diligence  "■ — 
so  ran  the  solemn  charge  that  accompanied  them,  to 
the  nation  to  which  the  waves  were  wafting  the 


precious  pages — "uiito  the  words  of  eternal  life,  liy 
the  which,  if  we  repent  and  believe  them,  we  arc  born 
anew,  created  afresh,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
blood  of  Christ."  Tyndale  had  done  his  gre^it  work. 
Wliile  Wolsey,  seated  in  the  splendid  halls  of  liis 
palace  at  Westminster,  had  been  intriguing  for  the 
tiara,  that  he  might  conserve  the  darkness  that 
covered  England,  Tyndale,  in  obscure  lodgings  in 
the  German  and  Flemish  towns,  had  been  toiling 
night  and  day.  hi  cold  and  lumger,  to  kindle  a  torch 
that  might  illuminate  it. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

TYMDALE's    new    testament   arrives    in    ENGLAND. 

Bilney's  Labours  at  Cambridge— Hugli  Latimer — His  Education — Monkish  Asceticism— Bihiey's  Device— Latimer's 
Conversion— Power  of  his  Preaching —Wolsey 's  College— The  Bishops  try  to  Arrest  the  Evangelisation— Prior 
Buckingham— Bishop  of  Ely  and  Latimer— Dr.  Barnes  and  the  Augustine  Convent— "Workers  at  Cambridge- 
Excitement  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford — Desire  for  the  Word  of  God— Tyndale' s  New  Testament  Arrives  in  Loudon 
— Distributed  by  Garret  in  the  City— in  Oxford— over  the  Kingdom— Its  Reception  by  the  English  People. 


^\*UILE  the  English  New  Testament  was  approach- 
ing the  shores  of  Britain,  preparations,  all  unsus- 
pected by  men,  were  being  made  for  its  reception. 
The  sower  never  goes  forth  till  first  the  plough  has 
opened  the  furrow.  Bilney,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  the  tirst  convert  whom  the  Greek  New 
Testament  of  Erasmus  had  drawn  away  from  the 
Pope  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  When  Tyndale 
was  compelled  to  .seek  a  foreign  shore,  Bilney 
remained  behind  in  England.  His  face  was  pale, 
for  his  constitution  was  sickly,  and  his  f;ists  were 
frequent ;  but  his  eye  sjxirkled,  and  his  conversation 
was  full  of  life,  indicating,  as  Fox  tells  us,  the  vehe- 
ment desii'e  that  burned  within  him  to  draw  others 
to  the  Gospel.  Soon  we  tind  him  surrounded  by  a 
little  company  of  converts  from  the  stvulents  and 
Fellows  of  Cambridge.  Among  these  was  George 
Stafford,  professor  of  divinity,  whose  jjure  life  and 
deep  learning  made  his  convei-sion  as  gi-eat  a  loss 
to  the  supporters  of  the  old  religion  as  it  was  a 
Htrength  to  the  disciples  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
But  the  man  of  all  this  little  band  destined  to  be 
hereafter  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Refonnation  was  Hugh  Latimer. 

Latimer  was  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  and  was  born 
at  Tlmrcaston,  in   Leicestei"shire,  about   the  year 


'  In  the  Museum  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol  is  a 
copy  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Tyndalu's  New  Testament. 
(Ann.  ofEng.  Jiible,  i.  70.) 


1472.  He  entered  Cambridge  the  same  year  (1505) 
that  Luther  entered  the  Augustine  Convent ;  and 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall  iu  the  year  (1509) 
that  Cahnn  was  bom.  Of  a  serious  turn  of  mind 
from  his  boyhood,  he  gave  himself  ardently  to  the 
study  of  the  schoolmen,  and  he  so  drank  in  their 
spii-it,  that  when  he  took  orders  he  was  noted  for 
his  gloomy  asceticism.  The  outbreak  of  what  he 
deemed  heresy  at  Cambridge  gave  him  intolerable 
pain  ;  he  railed  spitefully  against  Stafford,  w^ho  was 
gi\-ing  lectures  on  the  Scriptures,  and  he  could 
hardly  refrain  from  using  -Naolence  to  compel  his 
companions  to  desist  from  reading  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  The  clergy  were  delighted  to  sec  such 
zeal  for  the  Church,  and  they  rewarded  it  by 
appointing  him  cross-bearer  to  the  university.^ 
The  young  priest  strode  on  before  the  doctors, 
bearing  aloft  the  sacred  symbol,  with  an  air  that 
showetl  how  proud  he  wa-s  of  his  office.  He 
signalised  the  taking  of  his  degree  as  Bachelor 
of  Di-sinity,  by  deliveiing  a  violejit  Latin  discourse 
against  Philip  Melancthon  and  his  doctrines. 

But  there  wius  one  who  had  once  boen  as  great 
a  zealot  as  himself,  who  wiis  watching  his  career 
with  deep  an.xiety,  not  unmingled  with  hope,  and 
was  even  then  searching  in  his  (ptivcr  for  the 
ari-ow  that  should  bring  down  tliis  strong  man. 
'Jliis  was  Bilney.     After  r('iK«ated  failures  he  found 

-  Fox,  vol.  iv.,  p.  OiU. 
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at  last  the  shaft  that,  piercing  Latimer's  armour, 
made  its  way  to  his  heart.  "  For  the  love  of 
God,"  said  Bilney  to  him  one  day,  "  be  pleased  to 
hear  my  confession." '  It  was  a  recantation  of  his 
Lutheranism,  doubtless  thought  Latimer,  that  was 
to  be  poured  into  his  ear.  Bilney  dropped  on  his 
knees  before  Latimer,  and  beginning  his  confession, 
he  unfolded  his  former  anguish,  his  long  but  fruit- 
less efforts  for  relief,  his  peace  at  last,  not  in  the 


by  One  who  said  to  him,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  So  has  Latimer  him- 
self told  us  in  his  .sermons.  His  convei^sion  was 
instantaneous. 

That  ardour  of  temperament  and  energy  of  zeal, 
which  Latimer  had  aforetime  devoted  to  the  maes, 
he  now  transferred  to  the  Gospel.  The  black 
garment  of  asceticism  he  put  off  at  once,  aiid 
clothed  himself  with  the  bright  rote  of  evangelical 
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FAC-SI.MII.E  or  ST.  Matthew's  gosvel,  chatteu  xiii.,  veuses  1 — 1.5  ;  fkom  tvnuale'n  testament  (octavo  edition). 


works  prescribed  by  the  Church,  but  in  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ; 
in  short,  he  detailed  the  whole  history  of  his  cou- 
vei'sion.  As  he  sjjoke,  Latimer  felt  the  dai-kness 
within  breaking  up.  He  .saw  a  new  world  rising 
around  him — he  felt  the  hardness  of  his  heart 
passing  away — there  came  a  sense  of  sin,  and  with 
it  a  feeling  of  horror,  and  anon  a  burst  of  tears ; 
for  now  the  despair  was  gone,  the  free  forgiveness 
of  the  Gospel  had  been  suddenly  revealed  to  him. 
Before  rising  up  he  had  confessed,  and  was  absolved 


'  Latimer's  Sernious. 


joy.  He  grasped  the  great  idea  of  the  Gospel's 
absolute  freeness  even  better  than  BUnev,  or  in- 
deed than  anj'  convert  that  the  Protestantism  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  3-et  made  in  England; 
and  he  preached  ^^•itll  a  breadth  and  an  eloquence 
which  had  never  before  been  heai-d  in  an  English 
pulpit.  He  was  now  a  tnie  cross-bearer,  and  the 
effects  that  followed  gave  no  feeble  presage  of  the 
glorious  light  with  which  the  preaching  of  the  CnMB 
was  one  day  to  fill  the  realm. 

While  the  day  was  ojjening  on  Cambridge,  its 
sister  Oxford  was  still  sitting  in  the  night,  but  now 
the  Protestiuit  doctrines  began  to  be  lieard  in  those 


WOLSEY  FOUNDS   A   COLLEGE   AT   OXFORD. 


HENIIT  VIII.     (Prom  the  PoHrait  by  HoUmn.) 


halls  around  wliicli  tjjpic  .still  lingereJ,  like  a  halo, 
the  memories  of  Wicliffe.  Wol.scy  vinwittingly 
found  enti-ance  here  for  tlie  light.  Intending  to 
I  rear  a  monument  which  .sliouid  peipetuate  hi.s  name 
to  aft«r-ages,  the  cardinal  projected  a  new  college 


at  this  univor.sity,  and  Wgan  to  build  in  a  style  of 
most  unexampled  magniticence.  The  work  wa.s  so 
costly  that  tlie  funds  soon  fell  short.  Wolsey 
ohtiined  a  supply  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teiy  of  St.  Fridewide,  which,  having  been  surren- 
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ilered  to  tiie  Crowii,  was  bestowed  by  Henry  on 
tlie  cardinal.  A  Papal  bull  was  needed,  and 
procured, .  to  sanction  the  transfer.  Wolsey,  pro- 
tected by  this  precedent,  as  he  thought,  proceeded 
to  confiscate  a  few  smaller  monasteries ;  but  a 
chimoin-  arose  against  him  as  assailing  the  Cliurch ; 
he  was  compelled  to  stop,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  began  to  build  a  college  and  ended  by 
building  a  kitchen.  But  the  more  vital  part 
of  the  college  went  forward  :  sLx  public  lecture- 
ships were  established — one  of  theolog}',  one  of 
ci'v'il  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of  philosophy, 
one  of  mathematics,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
language.  Soon  after  Wolsey  added  to  these  a 
chair  of  humanity  and  rhetoric'  He  sought  all 
through  Europe  for  learned  men  to  fill  its  chairs, 
and  one  of  the  firat  to  be  invited  was  John  Clark, 
a  Cambridge  Master  of  Axis,  learned,  conscientious, 
and  enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God ;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  taken  his  place  at  that  famous  school 
than  he  began  to  expound  the  Scriptures  and  make 
converts.  Are  both  universities  to  become  foun- 
tains of  heresy  1  asked  the  clergy  in  alarm.  The 
bishops  sent  down  a  commission  to  Cambridge  to 
make  an  investigation,  and  apjirehend  such  as  might 
appear  to  be  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  The 
court  sat  do'n-n,  and  the  i-esult  might  have  been 
what  indeed  took  place  later,  the  planting  of  a  few 
stakes,  had  not  an  order  suddenly  arrived  from 
Wolsey  to  stop  proceedings.  The  Papal  chaii-  had 
again  become  vacant,  and  Wolsey  was  of  opinion, 
pei'haps,  that  to  light  martyr-tix-es  at  that  moment 
in  England  would  not  tend  to  further  his  election  : 
as  a  consequence,  the  disciples  had  a  breathing- 
space.  This  tranquil  period  was  diligently  im- 
proved. Bilney  visited  the  poor  at  their  own 
homes,  Staflford  redoubled  his  zeal  in  teaching,  and 
Latimer  waxed  every  day  more  bold  and  eloquent 
in  the  pulpit.  Knowing  on  what  task  Tyndale  was 
at  this  time  engaged,  Latimer  took  care  to  insist 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  reading  the 
AVord  of  God  in  one's  mother  tongue,  if  one  would 
avoid  the  snares  of  the  false  teacher. 

Larger  congi-egations  gathered  round  Latimer's 
pulpit  every  day.  The  axidience  was  not  an  im- 
mixed  one  ;  all  in  it  did  not  listen  with  the  same 
feelings.  The  majority  lumg  upon  the  lips  of  the 
preacher,  and  drank  in  his  words,  as  men  athirst  do 
the  cup  of  cold  water  ;  but  here  and  there  dark 
faces,  and  eyes  burning  ^\^th  anger,  showed  that  all 
did  not  reli.sh  the  doctrine.  The  dullest  among  the 
priesthood  could  see  that  the  Gospel  of  a  free  for- 


'  Fiddes,  Ll/e  of  Wvhey,  p.  209  et  seq. 
Reform.,  vol.  i-,  p.  22. 
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giveness  could  establish  itself  not  otherwise  than 
upon  the  ruins  of  their  system,  and  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  some  remedial  steps  before  the  evil 
should  be  consummated.  For  this  thev  chose  one  of 
themselves.  Prior  Buckingham,  a  man  of  slender 
learning,  but  of  adventurous  courage.  Latimer, 
passing  over  Popes  and  CoimcUs,  had  made  his 
appeal  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  the  prior  was  charged, 
therefore,  to  show  the  people  the  danger  of  i-eading 
that  book.  Buckingham  knew  hardly  anj-thing  of 
the  Bible,  but  setting  to  work  he  foimd,  after  some 
search,  a  passage  which  he  thought  had  a  veiy 
decidedly  dangerous  tendency.  Confident  of  suc- 
cess he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  opening  the  Xew 
Testament  he  read  out,  with  much  solemnity,  •'  If 
thy  right  eye  oSend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast 
it  from  thee."  ThLs,  said  he,  is  what  the  Bible 
bids  us  do.  Alas  !  if  we  foUow  it,  England  in  a 
few  years  will  be  a  "  nation  fidl  of  blind  beggai-s." 
Latimer  was  one  of  those  who  can  answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  and  he  announced  that  next 
Sunday  he  would  reply  to  the  Grey  Friar.  The' 
church  was  cx'owded,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
audience,  planted  right  before  the  pulpit,  in  the 
frock  of  St.  Francis,  .sat  Prior  Buckingham.  His 
fancied  triiunph  could  yet  be  read  on  his  brow,  for 
his  pride  was  as  gi-eat  as  his  ignorance. 

Latimer  began ;  he  took  up  one  by  one  the  argu- 
ments of  the  prior,  and  not  deeming  them  worthy 
of  grave  refutation,  he  exposed  their  absurdity, 
and  castigated  their  author  in  a  fine  vein  of  irony 
and  ridicule.  Only  children,  he  said,  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  popular  forms  of  speech  and 
their  deeper  meanings — between  the  image. and  the 
tiling  which  the  image  represents.  "  For  instance," 
he  continued,  fixing  his  eye  on  Buckingham,  "  if 
we  see  a  fox  painted  preaching  in  a  friar's  hood, 
nobody  imagines  that  a  fox  is  meant,  but  that  craft 
and  livpocrLsy  ai-e  described,  which  are  so  often 
found  disguised  in  that  garb."  -  The  blush  of  shame 
had  i-eplaced  the  pride  on  Buckingham's  brow,  and 
rising  up,  he  hastily  quitted  the  chiu'ch,  and  sought 
his  convent,  there  to  hide  his  confusion. 

When  the  prior  retired  in  discomfiture,  a  gi^eater 
functionary  came  forward  to  continue  the  battla 
The  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  Ordinary  of  Cambridge,  for- 
bade Latimer  to  preach  either  in  the  univei-sity  or 
in  the  diocese.  The  work  must  be  stoppetl,  and 
this  could  be  done  only  bj'  silencing  its  preacher. 
But  if  the  bishop  closed  one  door,  the  jirovidence  of 
God  opened  another.  Robert  Barnes,  an  English- 
man, had  just  retm-ned  from  Louvain,  with  a  great 
reputation  for  learning,  and  was  assembling  daily 

-  Gilpiu,  Life  of  Laiimei;  p.  10. 
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cro-n-ds  around  him  by  liis  lectures  on  the  creat 
wi-itei-s  of  antiquity,  in  tlie  Augustine  Convent,  of 
wLich  he   had   been   appointed  prior.     From  the 
classics  he  passed  to  the  New  Testament,  caiiTin" 
with  him  liis  audience.      In  instructing  his  hearers 
he  instnicted    himself   also  in  the  Divine    myste- 
ries of  the  Pauline  Epistles.     About  the  time  that 
the   eloquent   voice   of  Latimer   was   sUenced   by 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Barnes  had  come  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  tenderly  loving  its 
gi-eat  preacher,  he  said  to  Latimer  one  day,  "  The 
bishop  has  forbidden  you  to  preach,  but  my  monas- 
tery is  not  imder  his  jui-isdictiou  ;  come  and  preach 
in  my  pulpit."     The  brief  period  of  Latimer's  en- 
forced silence  had  but  quickened  the  pubHc  interest 
in  the  Go.spel.     He  entered  the  pulpit  of  the  Au- 
gustine Convent ;   the  crowds  that  gathered  round 
him  were  greater  than  ever,  and  the  preacher,  re- 
freshed in  soul  by  the  gl■o^^-ing  interest   that  was 
taken  in  Divine  things  by  doctors,  students,  and 
townspeople,  preached  with  even  greater  warmth 
and  power.     The  kingdom  of  the  Gospel  was  being 
established  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  a  constellation 
of  lights  had  riisen  in  the  sky  of  Cambiidge — Bilney, 
the  man  of  prayer;   Barnes,  the  scholar;  Stafford, 
whose  speech  dropped  as  the  dew  ;  and  Latimer,  who 
thundered  in  the  pulpit,  addressing  the  doetoi-s  in 
Latin,  and  the  common  people  in  their  own  mother 
tongue — trae  yokefellows  all  of  them;  their  gifts 
and    modes    of    acting,    which    were   wondei-fiilly 
varied,    yet    most    happily    harmonised,   were    put 
forth  in  one  blessed  work,  on  which  God  the  Spii-it 
was  setting  liLs  seal,  in   the  converts  wliich,    by 
their  laboui-s,  were  being  daily  added  to  the  Gospel. 
This  was  not  as  yet  the  day,  but  it  was  the  morning 
— a  sweet  and  gi-acious  moniing,  which  was  Ion" 
remembered,  and  oi'ten  afterwards  spoken  about  in 
tei-ms  which  have  found  their  record  in  the  works 
of  one  of  the  converts  of  those  times — 

"  AMicn  Master  Stafford  read, 
And  JIaster  Latimer  preached, 
Then  was  CamTiridgc  blessed."  ' 

Similar  scenes,  though  not  on  a  scale  quite  so 
marked,  were  at  this  hour  taking  ]>lacc  in  O.xford. 
Almost  all  the  scholai-s  whom  Wolsey  had  brought 
to  fill  his  new  cliaii-s  evinced  a  favour  for  the  new 
opinions,  or  openly  ranged  themselves  on  their  side. 
Wolsey,  in  selecting  the  most  leamed,  had  un- 
wittingly selected  those  most  friendly  to  Reform. 
Besides  Clark,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  the  new  men,  there  was  John  Frj-th,  the 
modest  but  stable-minded  Chi-istian,  who  had  been 

'  Bccon's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  ji.  i25. 
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Tyndale's  associate  in  preparing  an  instnmientalitv 
which  was  destined  soon  and  powerfully  to  dispel 
the  darkness  that  still  rested  above  England,  and 
which  was  only  feebly  relieved  by  the  partial  illumi- 
nation that  was  breaking  out  at  the  two  uim'ersity 
scats  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

A  desii-e  had  now  been  awakened  in  the  nation 
at  large  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  desire  could 
be  gratified  not  otherwise  than  by  having  the  Scrip- 
tui-es  in  its  own  tongue.  The  learned  men  of 
England  had  been  these  nine  years  in  possession  of 
Erasmus'  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament,  and  in 
it  they  had  access  to  the  fountain-heads  of  Divine 
knowledge,  but  the  common  people  must  receive 
the  Gospel  at  second  hand,  through  preachers  like 
Latimer.  This  was  a  method  of  communication  slow 
and  unsatisfactory;  something  more  direct,  full,  and 
i-apid  could  alone  satisfy  the  popular  desire.  That 
wish  was  about  to  be  gi-atified.  The  fulness  of  the 
time  for  the  Bible  being  given  to  England  in  her 
own  tongue,  and  through  England  to  the  world  in 
all  the  tongues  of  earth,  had  now  come.  Ho  who 
bi-ings  forth  the  sim  from  the  chambers  of  the  sky 
at  his  appointed  hour,  now  gave  commandment  that 
this  gi-eater  light  should  come  forth  from  the  dark- 
ness in  which  it  had  been  so  long  liidden.  William 
Tyndale,  the  man  chosen  of  God  for  this  labour, 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  finished  his  ta,sk.  The  pre- 
cious treasure  he  had  put  on  board  ship,  and  the 
waves  of  the  North  Sea  were  at  this  hour  bearing 
it  to  the  shores  of  England. 

Tyndale  had  entrusted  the  copies  of  his  New 
Testament,  not  to  one,  but  to  several  merchants. 
Carrying  it  on  boai-d,  and  hiding  it  among  their 
merchandise,  they  set  sail  with  the  precious  volume 
from  Antwerp.  As  they  ascended  the  Thames  they 
began  to  be  uneasy  touching  their  venture.  Coch- 
lieus  had  sent  infoi-mation  that  the  Bible  translated 
by  Tyndale  was  about  to  be  sent  into  England, 
and  had  ad\ised  that  the  ports  should  be  watched, 
and  all  vessels  coming  from  Germany  examined; 
and  the  merchants  were  likely  to  find,  on  stopping 
ashore,  the  king's  guards  waiting  to  seize  their 
books,  and  to  commit  themselves  to  prison.  Their 
feai-s  were  disappointed.  They  were  allowed  to 
unload  their  vessels  without  molestation.  The  men 
whom  the  five  pious  merchants  had  imagined  stand- 
ing ovi'r  the  Word  of  God,  ready  to  destroy  it  the 
moment  it  was  landed  on  English  soil,  had  been 
dispersed.  The  king  was  at  Eltham  keeping  his 
Christmas ;  Tonstall  had  gone  to  Si)ain  ;  Cartlinal 
Wolsey  had  some  pressing  political  matters  on 
hand ;  antl  so  the  portentous  an-ival  of  wliich 
they  l;ad  been  advertised  was  overlooked.  The 
merchants  con^'eyod  the  ))rerious  treasure  they  had 
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earned  across  the  sea  to  theii-  establisliments  in 
Thames  Street.  The  Word  of  God  iii  the  mother 
tongue  of  tlie  people  was  at  last  in  England. 

But  the  books  must  be  put  into  cii'culation.  The 
merchants  knew  a  pious  curate,  timid  in  tilings  of 
this  world,  bold  in  matters  of  the  faith,  who  they 
thought  might  be  willing  to  undertake  the  dangerous 
work.  The  person  in  question  was  Thomas  Garret, 
of  All  Hallows,  Honey  Lane.  Garret  had  the 
books  conveyed  to  his  own  house,  and  hid  them 
there  till  he  should  be  able  to  arrange  for  their 
distribution.  Having  meanwhile  read  them,  and 
felt  how  full  of  light  were  these  holy  books,  he  but 
the  more  ardently  longed  to  disseminate  them.  He 
began  to  circulate  them  in  London,  by  selling 
copies  to  his  friends.  He  next  started  off  for 
Oxford,  carrying  with  him  a  large  supply.  Students, 
doctors,  monks,  townspeople  began  to  purchase  and 
read.'  The  English  New  Testament  soon  found  its 
way  to  Cambridge ;  and  from  the  two  universities 
it  was  in  no  long  time  diffused  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  This  was  in  the  end  of  1525,  and  the 
begiiuiuig  of  1526.  The  day  had  broken  in  Eng- 
land with  the  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament  of 
Erasmus  ;  now  it  was  approaching  noontide  splen- 
dour with  Tyndale's  English  New  Testament. 

We  in  this  age  find  it  impossible  to  realise  the 
transition  that  was  now  accomplished  by  the  people 
of  England.  To  them  the  publication  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue  was  the  liftiug 
up  of  a  veil  from  a  world  of  which  before  they  had 
heard  tell,  but  which  now  they  saw.  The  wonder 
and  ravislmient  with  which  they  gazed  for  the 
first  time  on  objects  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
transcendently  majestic,  and  the  delight  vvith  which 
they  were  filled,  we  cannot  at  all  conceive.  There 
were  narratives  and  doctrines ;  there  were  seimons 
and  epistles ;  there  were  incidents  and  prayers ; 
there  were  miracles  and  apocalyptic  visions ;  and 
in    the    centre   of    all    these    glories,    a   majestic 


'  Fo.x,  vol.  v.,   p.  428.      Strype,  MemoriaXs  of  Tho 
Cranmer,  p.  81;  Lend.,  1694. 


Personage,  so  human  and  yet  so  Divine ;  not 
the  ten-ible  Judge  which  Rome  had  painted  him  ; 
but  the  Brother :  very  accessible  to  men,  "  receiv- 
ing sinners  and  eating  with  them."  And  what 
a  burden  was  taken  fi'om  the  conscience  by  the 
announcement  that  the  forgiveness  of  the  Cross 
was  altogether  free !  How  different  was  the 
Gospel  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Gospel 
of  Rome  !  In  the  latter  all  was  mystery,  in  the 
fonner  all  was  plain ;  the  one  addressed  men  only 
in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  other  spoke  to 
them  in  the  temis  of  every  day.  In  the  one  there 
was  a  work  to  be  done,  painfid,  laborious ;  and  he 
that  came  short,  though  but  in  one  iota,  exposed 
himself  to  all  the  cm-ses  of  the  law;  in  the  other 
there  was  simply  a  gift  to  be  received,  for  the  work 
had  been  done  for  the  poor  sinner  by  Another,  and 
he  found  himself  at  the  open  gates  of  Paradise.  It 
needed  no  one  but  his  own  heart,  now  unbui-dened 
of  a  mighty  load,  and  filled  vrith  a  joy  never  tasted 
before,  to  tell  the  man  that  this  was  not  the  Gospel 
of  the  priest,  but  the  Gospel  of  God  ;  and  that  it  had 
come,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  Heaven. 

Another  advantage  resulting  fi-om  what  Tpidale 
had  done  was  that  the  Scriptures  had  been  brouglit 
gi-eatly  more  within  reach  of  all  classes  than  they 
ever  were  before.  Wicliffe's  Bible  existed  only  in 
manuscript,  and  its  cost  was  so  gz-eat  that  only 
noblemen  or  wealthy  persons  could  buy  it.  Tyn- 
dale's New  Testament  was  not  much  more  than  a 
twentieth  part  the  cost  of  Wicliffe's  vei-sion.  A 
hundred  years  before,  the  price  of  Wicliffe's  New 
Testament  was  nearly  three  poimds  sterling ;  but 
now  the  printed  copies  of  Tyndale's  were  sold  for 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  If  we  compare  these 
prices  with  the  value  of  money  and  the  wages  of 
labour  at  the  two  eras,  we  shall  find  that  the  cost 
of  the  one  was  nearly  forty  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  ;  in  other  words,  the  wages  of  a  whole 
year  would  have  done  little  more  than  buy  a  New 
Testament  of  Wicliffe's,  whereas  the  wages  of  a 
fortnight  would  suffice  for  the  labourer  to  possess 
liimself  of  a  copy  of  Tyndale's. 
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THE    BIBLE   AND   THE   CELLAR   AT    OXFORD — AX.VE    BOLETN. 

Entrance  of  the  Scriptures— Gan-et  caiTies  tliem  to  Oxford— Pm-suit  of  Garret— His  Apprehension— Imprisonments 
at  Oxford— The  Cellai— Clark,  Fryth,  &.C.,  do  Penance— Their  Sufferings— Death  of  Clark-Other  Tlireo  Die— 
The  Eest  Eeleased— Cambridge— Dr.  Barnes  Apprehended— A  Penitential  Procession  in  London— Pui-chase  and 
Burning  of  Tyndale's  Testaments  by  the  Bishop  of  London— New  Edition— The  Divorce  Stirred— Anne  Boleyn— 
Her  Beauty  and  Virtues— Knight  Sent  to  Eome  on  the  Divorce — A  Captive  Pope— Two  Kings  at  his  Feet. 


When  God  is  to  begin  a  work  of  refoiination  iii 
the  world,  he  fii-st  sends  to  men  the  Word  of  Life. 
The  winds  of  passion — the  intrigues  of  statesmen, 
the  ambitions  of  monarclis,  the  wars  of  nations — 
next  begin  to  blow  to  clear  the  path  of  the  move- 
ment. So  was  it  in  England.  The  Bible  had 
taken  its  place  at  the  centre  of  the  field  ;  and  now 
other  parties — Cardinal  Wolsey  and  King  Hemy 
within  the  country;  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
King  of  France  outside  of  it — hastened  to  act  their 
important  though  subordinate  parts  in  that  grand 
transformation  which  the  Bible  was  to  work  on 
England.  It  is  on  this  troubled  stage  that  we  are 
about  to  set  foot ;  but  fii-st  let  us  follow  a  little 
farther  the  immediate  fortunes  of  the  newly  trans- 
lated Scriptm-es,  and  the  efiprts  made  to  introduce 
them  into  England. 

The  cardinal  and  the  Bi.shop  of  London  soon 
learned  that  the  English  New  Testament  had 
lutered  London,  and  that  theCui-ate  of  All  Hallows 
had  received  the  copies,  and  had  hidden  them  in  his 
hou.se.  Search  wa.s  made  through  all  the  city  for 
Garret.  He  coidd  not  be  found,  and  they  were  now 
told  that  he  had  gone  to  Oxford  "  to  make  sale  of 
liis  heretical  books."'  They  immediately  dispatched 
officers  to  search  for  him  in  Oxford, and  "burn  all  and 
fvery  his  aforesaid  books,  and  him  too  if  they  could 
tiiid  him."-  On  the  Tuesday  before  Shrovetide,  Gar- 
ret was  warned  that  the  avengers  of  heresy  were  on 
Ills  track,  and  that  if  he  remained  in  O.xford  he  was 
siu-e  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal,  and  be 
scut  to  the  Tower.  Changing  his  name,  he  set  out 
for  Dorsetshire,  but  on  the  road  liLs  conscience 
smot»  liim  ;  he  stopjjcd,  again  he  went  forward, 
-  lin  he  stopped,  and  finally  he  returned  to  Oxford, 
liich  he  reached  late  at  night.  Weai-y  with  hi.s 
wanderings,  he  threw  liimself  upon  his  bed,  wliere, 
soon  after  midnight,  he  was  apprehended  Vjy 
Wolsey's  agents,  and  given  into  the  safe  keeping  of 
Dr.  Cottisford,  commissary  of  the  university.  A 
second  attempt  at  flight  was  followed  by  an-est  and 


•  Foi,  vol.  v.,  p.  ■421. 


'  Ibid. 


imprisonment.  Oxford  was  lost,  the  priests  felt, 
unless  the  most  summaiy  measures  were  instantly 
adopted.  All  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  at  that 
univei-sity  were  apprehended,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  About  a  score  of  doctoi-s  and  students 
were  arrested,  besidas  monks  and  canons,  so  widely 
had  the  truth  spread.  Of  the  number  were  Clark, 
one  of  the  fii-st  to  receive  the  trath ;  Dalabar,  a 
disciple  of  Clark;  John  Frj-th,  and  eight  others 
of  Wolsey's  College.  Corpus  Christi,  Magdalen, 
and  St.  Mary's  Colleges  also  funushed  their  con- 
tribution to  those  now  in  bonds  for  tlie  Gospel's 
sake.  The  fact  that  this  outbreak  of  heresy,  as 
the  cardinal  accounted  it,  had  occurred  mainly  at 
his  own  college,  made  him  only  the  more  resolute 
on  the  adoption  of  measures  to  stop  it.  In  patron- 
ising literature  he  had  been  promoting  heresy,  and 
the  college  wliich  he  had  hoped  would  be  the  glory 
of  Oxford,  and  a  bulwark  around  the  orthodoxy  of 
England,  had  become  the  opprobrium  of  the  one 
and  a  menace  to  the  other. 

The  cardinal  had  now  to  provide  a  dungeon  for 
the  men  whom  he  had  sought  for  with  so  nnich 
pains,  through  England  and  the  Continent,  to  place 
in  his  new  chairs.  Their  prison  was  a  damp,  dark 
cellar  below  the  buildings  of  the  college,  smelling 
rankly  of  the  jiutrid  articles  which  were  sometimes 
stored  up  in  it.'  Here  these  young  doctoi-s  and 
scholars  were  left,  breathing  the  fetid  air,  and 
enduring  great  misery.  On  their  examination,  two 
only  were  dismissed  wthout  puni.shment  :  the  rest 
were  condemned  to  do  public  penance  for  their 
eiToneous  opinions.  A  gi-eat  fire  was  kindled  in 
the  market-place  :  the  prisoners,  than  whom,  of  all 
the  youth  at  Oxford,  none  had  a  finer  genius,  or 
were  more  accomplished  in  lettere,  were  marehalled 
in  procession,  and  with  fagot  on  shoulder  they 
marched  through  the  streets  to  wlicre  the  bonfire 
blazed,  and  finisliexl  their  penitential  perfonnance 


'  "  A  deep  cave  under  the  ground  of  tho  same  college, 
where  their  salt  fish  was  laid,  so  that  through  the  filthy 
Bteuch  thereof  they  were  all  infected."  (Foi,  vol.  v.,  p.  5.) 
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by  tin-owing  their  heretical  books  into  it.'  After 
this,  they  were  again  sent  back  to  their  foul 
fhingeou. 

Prayers  and  animated  conversations  begiuled  the 
first  weeks  of  their  dolefid  imprisonment.  But  by- 
and-liy  the  chilly  damp  and  the  corrupted  air  did 
their  ten'ible  work  upon  them.  Their  strength 
ebbed  away,  their  joints  ached,  their  eyes  grew 
dim,  their  features  were  haggard,  their  limbs  shook 
and  trembled,  and  scarcely  were  they  able  to  crawl 


He  received  by  faith  the  "  Bread  of  Life,"  and 
having  eaten  liis  last  meal  he  died.  Other 
thi-ee  of  these  confessors  were  rapidly  sinking : 
Death  had  already  set  hLs  mark  on  their  ghastly 
features.  These  were  Sumner,  Bayley,  and  Good- 
man. The  cardinal  was  earnestly  entreated  to 
release  them  before  death  should_  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  show  them  pity.  Wolsey  yielded  to  this 
appeal ;  but  he  had  let  them  out  only  to  die.  The 
rest  remained  in  the  dungeon. 


Ul.\\     OI     L-ITIMEKS    SIPPOSLU    LU  Ull  L  i    L    I\ 


across  the  floor  of  their  noisome  prison.  They 
hardly  recognised  one  another  as,  gi-oping  their 
way  in  the  partial  darkness  and  solitai-iness,  they 
encountei-ed  each  other.  One  day,  Clark  lay 
stretched  on  the  damp  floor :  hLs  strength  had 
utterly  failed,  and  he  was  about  to  be  I'eleased  by 
the  hand  of  Death.  He  craved  to  have  the  Com- 
munion given  him  before  he  should  breathe  his 
last.  The  request  could  not  be  gi-anted.  Heaving 
a  sigh  of  resignation,  he  quoted  the  words  of  the 
ancient  Father,  "  Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten." " 


'  Fox,  vol.  v.,  pp.  426— i28. 

^  "  Crede  et  manducasti."    (Pox,  vol.  v.,  p.  428.) 


The  death  of  these  foiu-  was  the  means  of  opening 
the  doors  of  the  prison  to  the  other.?.  Even  the 
cardinal,  in  the  midst  of  his  splendours,  and  occu- 
pied though  he  was  at  that  moment  with  the 
afKiu-s  of  England,  and  other  kingdoms  besides, 
was  touched  by  the  catastrophe  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  dungeons  of  his  college,  and  sent  an  order 
for  the  release  of  the  surw'ors.  Six  months  had 
they  sustained  life  in  this  dreadful  place,  the  fever 
in  the  blood,  and  the  j^oison  in  the  aii',  consuming 
their  strength  day  by  day  ;  and  when  their  fi-iends 
received  them  at  the  door  of  their  li^■ing  tomb,  they 
seemed  so  many  spectres.  They  lived  to  serve  the 
cause    into    which   they  had   received   this  early 
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baptism.  Some  of  them  .shone  in  the  school.?, 
othere  in  the  piilpit;  and  others,  as  Fi-yth  and 
Ferrar,  subsequently  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  consum- 
mated at  the  stake,  long  yeare  after,  the  martyrdom 
•which  they  had  begim  in  the  dungeon  at  Oxford. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  was  the  iii-st  to 
receive  the  light,  but  its  sLster  of  Oxford  seemed 
to  outstrip  it  by  being  the  first  to  be  glorified  by 
martjTdom.  Cambridge,  however,  was  now  called 
to  drink  of  the  same  cup.     On  the  very  same  day 
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to  London  with  his  one  pi-isoner.  An  indiscreet 
sermon  which  Barnes  had  preached  against  the 
cardinal's  "jewelled  shoes,  poleaxes,  gilt  pillars, 
golden  cushions,  silver  crosses,  and  red  gloves,"  or| 
as  the  cardinal  himself  phrased  it,  "  bloody  gloves,"' 
was  the  ground  of  his  apprehension.  "When  brought 
before  Wolsey  he  justified  him.self  "  You  must\e 
burned,"  said  the  cardinal,  and  ordered  him  into 
confinement.  Before  the  tribimal  of  the  bishops  he 
repeated  next   day  his  defence  of  his  articles,  and 


OF    TlrCKCASTOX    CIU  RCII, 


I'  I.ruary  5th,  l.i2G)  on  which  the  investigation 
I  been  set  on  foot  at  Oxford,  Wolsey 's  chaplab, 
•mpanied  by  a  sergeant-at^arms,  arrived  at  Cam- 
bridge to  ojien  there  a  similar  inquisition.  The  fii-st 
act  of  Wolsey's  agent  wa.s  to  an-est  Barnes,  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  given 
'!■'•  use  of  his  pulpit  in  the  Augustine  Convent  to 
i.atimer.  Pie  next  began  a  search  in  the  room.s  of 
Bilney,  Latimer,  and  Stafford,  for  New  Testaments, 
which  he  liad  leameti  from  sj.ies  were  hidden  in  tlieii- 
lodginga  All  the  Testaments  had  been  previously 
removed,  and  the  search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
not  a  single  copy.  Without  proof  of  heresy  the; 
chaplain  could  arrest  no  heretics,  and  he  retui-ued 

136 


was  sentenced  to  be  burned  ali\e.  His  worldly 
friends  came  round  him.  "  If  you  die,"  said  they, 
"  truth  will  die  with  you ;  if  you  save  your  life, 
you  will  cau.se  truth  to  triuin])h  when  better 
days  come  round."  They  thrust  a  pen  into  his 
hand  :  "  Haste,  save  yourself !  "  they  reiterated. 
"  Burned  alive  " — the  terrible  words  ringing  in  his 
ears,  freezing  his  blood,  and  bewildering  his  brain, 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  signed  Ids  recantation. 
He  fell  now  that  he  might  stand  afterwards. 

Meanwhile  a  gi-eat  discovery  had  been  made  at 
Ix)ndon.  The  five  merchants  who  had  can-ied 
across  from  Germany  tlie  English  New  Testaments 
of  Tyndale,   had   been   tracked,   apprehended,   and 
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were  to  do  piiblio  penance  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
on  the  moriov.  It  was  resolved  to  consummate 
Barnes'  disgrace  by  making  him  take  his  place  in 
the  i)enitential  procession.  On  a  lofty  thi-one,  at 
the  noi-tlieni  gate  of  St.  Paul's,  sat  the  cardinal, 
clotlied  all  in  red,  a  goodly  array  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  priests  gathered  around  him.  The  six  peni- 
tents slowly  passed  before  him,  each  bearing  a 
fatjn'ot,  which,  after  encompassing  the  fire  three 
times,  they  cast  into  the  flames,  together  yriik  some 
heretical  books.  This  solemn  act  of  public  humilia- 
tion being  ended,  the  penitents  returned  to  their 
prison,  and  Wolsey,  descending  from  lus  throne 
and  mounting  his  mule,  rode  off  under  a  canopy 
of  state  to  his  palace  at  'NVestminstei-. 

It  was  but  a  small  matter  that  the  dLsciple  was 
burning  hi.s  fagot,  or  rotting  in  a  cellai-,  when  the 
Word  wa-s  travelling  through  all  the  kingdom. 
Night  and  day,  whether  the  pei-secutor  waked  or 
slept,  the  messenger  of  the  Heavenly  King  pui-sued 
his  journey,  carrying  the  "  good  tidings "  to  the 
remotest  nooks  of  England.  Depots  of  the  Scrii> 
tuves  were  established  even  in  some  convents.  The 
chagi-in  and  irritation  of  the  bishops  were  extreme. 
An  archiepiscopal  mandate  wa.s  issued  in  the  end  of 
1520  against  the  Bible,  or  any  book  contauiing  so 
much  as  one  quotation^  from  it.  But  mandate,  in- 
quisitors, all  were  fruitless;  as  passes  the  cloud 
tlu-ough  the  sky,  depositing  its  blessed  cbops  on  the 
earth  below,  and  clothing  hill  and  valley  with 
verdure,  so  passed  the  Bible  over  England,  dif- 
fusing light,  and  kindling  a  secret  joy  in  men's 
hearts.  At  last  Bishop  Tonstall  bethought  him  of 
the  follo\s-iug  expedient  for  entii-ely  suppressing  the 
book.  He  knew  a  merchant,  Paokington  by  name, 
who  ti-aded  with  Antwerp,  and  who  he  thought 
might  be  useful  to  liim  in  this  mattei-.  The  bishop 
being  in  Antwerp  sent  for  Packington,  and  asked 
him  to  bring  to  him  all  the  copies  of  Tpidale's  New 
Testament  that  he  could  find.  Packington  under- 
took to  do  so,  provided  the  bishop  should  pay  the 
price  of  them.  This  the  bishop  cheerfully  agreed  to 
do.  Soon  thereafter  Packington  had  an  interview 
with  T}Tidale,  and  told  him  that  he  had  found  a 
merchant  for  his  New  Testaments.  "  Who  is  he  I ' 
asked  Tyndale.  "  Tlie  Bishop  of  London,"  replied 
the  merchant.  "If  the  bishop  wants  the  New 
Testament,"  said  Tyndale,  "  it  is  to  bm-n  it." 
"  Doubtless,"  replied  Packington  ;  "  but  the  money 
wUl  enable  you  to  print  others,  and  moreover,  the 
bishop  will  have  it."  The  pi-ice  was  paid  to  Tjni- 
dale,    the  New    Testaments   were   sent   across   to 


'  Strype,  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  p.  81.    Wilkins,  Con- 
cilia, vol.  iii.,  p.  706.    Fox,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  666,  667. 


London,  and  .soon  after  their  arrival  were  pulilicly 
buiTied  at  St.  Paul's  Cro.s.s.  Tyndale  inunediately 
set  to  work  to  prepare  a  new  and  more  connect 
edition,  and,  says  the  chronicler,-  "  they  came  thick 
and  threefold  over  into  England."  Tlie  bLshop, 
amazed,  sent  for  Packington  to  inquii-e  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  book  wliicli  he  had  bought  up  and 
s\ippres.sed  should  be  more  -Nridel}'  circulated  than 
ever.  Packmgton  i-eplied  that  though  the  copies 
had  been  destroyed  the  types  remained,  and  advised 
Tonstall  to  buy  them  also.  The  bishop  sniiled,  and 
beginning  to  see  how  the  matter  stood,  dismissed  the 
merchant,  without  giving  him  more  money  to  be 
expended  in  the  production  of  more  New  Testa- 
ments. 

It  was  not  Tyndale's  edition  only  that  was 
crossing  the  sea.  A  Dutch  hoiuse,  knowing  the 
desire  for  the  Bible  which  the  public  destruction 
of  it  in  London  had  awakened,  piinted  an  edition 
of  5,000  of  Tyndale's  translation,  and  sent 
them  for  distribution  in  England.  The.se  were 
soon  all  sold,  and  were  followed  by  two  other 
editions,  which  found  an  equally  ready  market* 
Then  came  the  new  and  more  correct  edition  of 
Tyndale,  which  the  purchase  of  the  first  edition  by 
Tonstall  had  enabled  him  to  prepare.  This  edition 
was  issued  in  a  more  poi-table  form.  The  clergy 
were  seized  ^^■ith  a  feeling  of  dismay.  A  deluge  of 
what  they  termed  heresy  had  broken  in  upon  the 
land !  "  It  was  enough  to  enter  London,"  said 
they,  "for  one  to  become  a  heretic."  They  speedily 
found  that  in  endeavoui-ing  to  prevent  the  cu'cula-- 
tion  of  the  Bibles  they  were  atteraj^ting  a  work 
beyond  then-  strength. 

The  foundations  of  the  Refonned  Chui-ch  of  Eng- 
land had  been  laid  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptui-es, 
but  the  gi-ound  had  to  be  cleared  of  those  mighty 
encumbrances  which  obstructed  the  rising  of  the 
edifice,  and  this  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  the 
passions  of  the  men  who  now  again  present  them- 
selves on  the  stage.  Twice  had  Charles  Y.  promised 
the  tiara  to  Wolsey,  and  twice  had  he  broken  his 
promise  by  gi^-ing  it  to  another.  A  man  so  pi-oiid, 
and  also  so  powerful  as  the  cardinal,  was  not  likely 
to  pardon  the  affront :  in  fact  his  settled  purpose 
was  to  avenge  himself  on  the  emperor,  although  it 
should  be  by  con\-ulsing  all  Eui-ope.  The  cai'dinal 
knew  that  doubts  had  begun  to  trouble  the  king's 
conscience  toucliing  the  la^-fulness  of  his  union 
■\rith  Catherine,  that  her  pei-son  had  become  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  and  that  wliile  he  intenselj 
longed  for  an  heir  to  his  throne,  issue  was  hope- 
less in  the  case  of  his  pi'esent  queen.     Wolsey  saw 

-  Fox,  vol.  iv.,  p.  670.        '  Soamcs,  vol.  i.,  p.  510. 
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in  these  facts  the  means  of  separating  England 
fi'om  Spain,  and  of  humiliating  the  emperor  :  his 
own  fall  and  the  fall  of  the  Popedom  in  England 
he  did  not  foresee.  The  cardinal  broke  his  purpose, 
though  guardedly,  to  Longland,  the  king's  confessor.' 
It  was  agreed  that  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence 
and  delicacy  the  cardinal  himself  should  take  the 
initiative.  He  went  first  of  all  alone  to  the  king, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  and  the  succession  to  his  crown,  were  in  peril 
in  this  matter.  Thi-ee  days  after  he  appeared  again 
in  the  royal  presence,  accompanied  by  Longland. 
"  Most  mighty  princ«,"  said  the  confessor,  "  you 
cannot,  like  Herod,  have  your  brother's  wife."  Sub- 
mit the  matter  to  proper  judges."  The  king  was 
content.  Hemy  set  to  studying  Thomas  Aquinas 
on  the  point,  and  found  that  his  favourite  doctor 
had  decided  against  such  marriages ;  he  next  asked 
the  judgment  of  liis  bishops ;  and  these,  ha^•ing 
deliberated  on  the  question,  were  unanimously,  with 
the  exception  of  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  of 
opinion  that  the  king's  marriage  was  of  doubtful 
validity.'  At  this  point  a  French  bishop  appears 
upon  the  scene.  Gi-anmont,  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  had 
been  dispatched  to  the  English  court  (February, 
1527),  by  Francis  I.,  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  the  Princess  Mary, 
the  sole  surviving  child  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
bishop,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  raised  before  the 
English  Council  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of 
Mary,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  the  issue  of  a 
mai-riage  forbidden  Jere  divino.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V .  had 
previously  objected  to  an  alliance  with  the  Princess 
Mai-y  on  the  same  gi'ound,  greatly  increased  the 
scniples  of  the  king.  The  two  most  powerful 
monarchs  in  Europe  had,  on  the  matter,  accused  him 
of  living  in  incest.  It  is  j)robable  that  he  felt  real 
trouble  of  conscience.  Another  influence  now  con- 
spii-ed  with  his  scruples,  and  powerfully  inclined 
him  to  seek  a  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine. 

Anne  Boleyn,  so  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  the  gi'ace  of  her  mannei-s,  and  the  many 
endowments  of  her  intellect,  was  about  this  time 
appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  lionour  to  Queen 
Catheiine.  Tliis  young  lady  wa.s  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thoma,s  Boleyn,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
-late,  who,  having  occasion  to  visit  France,  took 

Burnet,  vol.  i.,  pp.  37, 38. — "  Thebest-informed writei-s 
'lie  sixteenth  century,  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties 
i  'jle,  Polydore  Virgil,  Tyndale,  Meteren,  Pallavicini, 
■lundcrs,  and  Koper,  Moro's  son-in-law— all  .agree  in  point- 
ing to  Wol.'ify  as  the  instigator  of  that  divorce  which  has 
become  so  famous."     (D'Aubign£,  vol.  v.,  p.  407.) 
'■  Mora's  Life,  p.  120. 
'  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 


with  him  his  daughter,  and  placed  her  at  the  French 
court,  where  she  acquired  all  those  accomplishments 
which  add  such  lustre  to  female  beauty.  Her  last 
years  in  France  were  passed  in  the  elegant,  intel- 
lectual, and  viituous  court  of  Marguerite  of  Valois, 
the  sister  of  Francis  I.  Attached  to  the  person  of 
his  queen,  Henry  VIII.  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  Amie  Boleyn.  He  was  not  insensible  to  her 
charms  of  person,  and  not  less  was  he  pleased  with 
the  strength  of  her  understanding,  the  sweetness  of 
her  temper,  and  the  sprightliness  of  her  conversa- 
tion. That  he  then  entertained  the  idea  of  making 
her  his  queen  we  are  not  prepared  to  affirm.  Mean- 
while a  strong  attachment  sprang  up  between  Anne 
and  the  young  Lord  Percy,  the  heir  of  the  House 
of  Northumberland.  Wolsey  divined  their-  secret, 
and  set  himself  to  frustrate  their  hopes.  Anne 
Boleyn  received  an  oi'der  to  quit  the  court,  and 
Percy  was,  soon  thereafter,  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  House  of  Talbot.  Aime  again  retired  to 
France,  from  whence,  after  a  short  residence,  she 
returned  definitively  to  England  in  1537,  and  re- 
appeared at  court  as  one  of  the  maids  of  honour. 

Anne,  now  twenty  years  of  age,  was  even  more 
accomplished,  and  not  less  vii-tuous,  than  before.* 
The  king  became  enamoui-ed  of  her  beauty,  and  one 
day,  finding  her  alone,  he  declared  himself  her  lover. 
The  young  lady  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  alarm  and  earnestness,  made 
answei',  "  I  deem,  most  noble  King,  that  your  Grace 
speaks  these  words  in  mirth,  to  prove  me ;  if  not,  I 
beseech  your  Highness  to  believe  me  that  I  would 
rather  die  than  comply  with  your  wishes."  Hemy 
replied  in  the  language  of  a  gallant,  that  he  would 
live  in  hope.  "  I  understand  not,  mighty  King,  how 
you  should  entertain  any  such  hope,"  spiritedly 
answered  Anne  ;  "  your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in 
respect  of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  also  because 
you  have  a  queen  already.  Your  mistress,  be 
assured,  I  never  will  be."^  From  this  day  forward 
Hemy  was  more  intent  than  ever  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  divorce  from  his  queen. 


••  No  one  now  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  rebut  the 
calumnies  of  Sanders  in  his  History  of  English  Schism. 
Perliaps  no  falsifier  ever  more  completely  succeeded  in 
making  his  slanders  perfectly  liarmless  simply  by  making 
them  incredible  than  this  writer.  This  lady  of  un- 
doubted b(!auty,  talent,  and  virtue,  he  paints  iis  a  monster 
absolutely  hideous  by  the  deformities  of  her  body,  and 
the  yet  greater  deformities  of  her  soul.  We  quote  only 
the  following  short  passage  from  the  French  translation  : 
"  On  la  vitapres  i.  lacour  (de  France),  oii  elleae  gouverna 
avcc  si  peu  de  pudeur,  qu'on  I'appelloit  ordinairement 
la  haqufruie  d'Anglelerre.  Frangois  I.  out  pai"t  a  ses  bonnes 
graces  ;  on  la  nomma  depuia  la  mvle  du  Roy."  {Histoire 
dn  Schisme  d' AngUlerrc ;  Paris,  1678.) 

'•  Sloane  MSS.,  2,405— apud  Turner,  Hid.  of  Eng..  vol. 
ii.,  p.  196. 
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In  the  end  of  the  same  year  (1527),  Knight,  one 
of  the  royal  secretaries,  was  dispatched  to  Rome, 
■\vith  a  request  to  the  Pope,  in  the  king's  behalf, 
that  he  would  revoke  the  bull  of  Julius  II.,  and 
declare  Hem-y's  marriage  -svitli  Catherine  void. 
Knight  found  Clement  VII.  in  the  stronghold  of 
St.  Angelo,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  .soldiers 
of  Charles  V.,  who  had  just  sacked  the  Eternal 
City.  Clement  could  not  think  of  drawing 
upon  himself  still  farther  the  vengeance  of  the 
emperor,  by  amiulling  his  aunt's  marriage  with  the 
King  of  England ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
trembled  to  refuse  the  divorce  lest  he  should  offend 
Henry  VIII.,  whose  zeal  in  his  behalf  he  had  re- 
cently rewarded  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  tho 
Faith."  The  Emperor  Charles,  who  had  just  learned 
from  a  special  messenger  of  Catherine,  with  sur- 
prise and  indignation,  what  Henry  VIII.  was 
meditating,  found  the  question  of  the  divorce  not 
less  embarrassing  than  the  Pope  did.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  shoidd  thwart  the  King  of  England,  he 
would  lose  Henry's  alliance,  which  he  much  needed 
at  this  hour  when  a  league  had  been  formed  to  dri^•e 


him  out  of  Italy  j  and  if,  on  the  other,  he  should 
consent  to  the  divorce,  he  would  saciilice  his  aunt, 
and  stoop  to  see  his  family  disgraced.  He  decided 
to  maintain  his  family's  honour  at  eveiy  cost.  He 
straightway  dispatched  to  Pu)me  the  Cordelier  De 
Angelis,  an  able  diplomatist,  with  instructions  to 
offer  to  the  Poj)e  hLs  release  from  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  on  condition  that  he  would  promise  to 
refuse  the  English  king's  suit  touching  hLs  divorce. 
The  captive  of  St.  Angelo  to  his  surprise  saw  two 
kings  as  suppliants  at  his  feet.  He  felt  that  he  was 
still  Pontiff.  The  kings,  said  he  to  himself,  have 
besieged  and  pillaged  my  capital,  my  cardinals  they 
have  murdered,  and  myself  they  have  incarcerated, 
nevertheless  they  still  need  me.  Which  shall  the 
Pope  oblige,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  or  Charles  V. 
of  Spain  1  He  saw  that  Ids  true  policy  was  to 
decide  neither  for  nor  against  either,  but  to  keep 
all  parties  at  liis  feet  by  lea'v'ing  them  in  embar- 
rassment and  suspense,  and  meanwhile  to  make 
the  question  of  the  divorce  the  means  by  which  he 
should  deliver  himself  from  his  dungeon,  and  once 
more  mount  his  throne. 
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We  left  Clement  VII.  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  with  two  kings  kneeling  at  liis  feet. 
The  Pope,  "  who  cannot  ei'r,"  contrives  to  gratify 
both  monai-chs.  He  gives  to  the  one  a  promise  that 
he  will  do  as  he  desires,  and  grant  the  divorce ;  he 
assures  the  other  that  he  will  act  conformably  to  his 
wishes,  and  -withhold  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  captive 
Pope  opens  his  jnison  doors,  and  goes  back  to  his 
kingdom.  It  was  not  without  great  delay  and 
much  tortuosity,  dissimulation,  and  suffering  that 
Clement  reached  this  issue,  so  advantageous  at  the 
moment,  but  so  disastrous  in  the  end.  His  many 
shifts  and  make-believes ;  his  repeated  inter-sdews 
with  the  ambassadors  of  Charles  and  Henry;  the 
many  angry  midnight  discussions  in  his  old  palace  at 
Orvieto;  the  mutual  recriminations  and  accusations 
^\'hich  passed  between  the  parties ;  tho  briefs  and 


bulls  which  were  drafted,  amended,  and  cancelle<l, 
to  be  drafted  oyer  again,  and  undergo  the  same 
process  of  emendation  and  extinction ;  or  which 
were  sent  off  to  London,  to  be  found,  upon  their 
aiTival,  worthless  and  fit  only  to  be  burned — to 
detail  all  this  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  ;  we 
can  only  state  briefly  in  what  all  these  wearisome 
delays  and  shameful  doulJings  ended.  But  these 
most  di.sgi-aceful  scenes  were  not  without  their 
uses.  The  Papacy  was  all  the  while  revealing  its 
innate  meanness,  hoUo-miess,  h_v])0crLsy,  and  incur- 
able viciousness,  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the 
King  of  England,  and  was  prompting  in  even  their 
minds  the  question  whether  that  system  had  not  put 
itself  into  a  false  position  by  so  inextricably  mbcing 
itself  up  -^^-ith  secular  affairs,  and  assuming  to  itself 
temporal  nile,  seeing  it  was  compelled  to  sustain 
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itself  in  this  office  by  cajoleries,  deceptious,  and  Ues, 
to  its  own  infinite  debasement,  and  loss  of  spii-itual 
power  and  dignity.  The  prestige  of  wliich  the 
Papacy  then  stripped  itself,  by  its  shameless  ter- 
giversations, it  has  never  since  recovered. 

The  envoy  of  the  emperor,  De  Angelis,  was  the 
first  to  appear  before  the  jirisoner  of  St.  Angelo. 
The  residt  of  the  negotiation  between  them  was 
that  the  Pope  was  to  be  released  on  the  promise 
that  he  would  do  nothing  iu  the  divorce  solicited  by 
the  King  of  England  but  what  was  agreeable  to  the 
emperor.  Knight,  the  English  envoy,  unable  to 
gain  access  to  Clement  in  hLs  prison  of  St.  Angelo, 
contrived  to  send  iu  to  him  the  paper  containing 
Henry's  request,  and  the  Pope  retiu-ned  for  answer 
that  the  dispensation  asked  for  by  the  King  of 
England  would  be  forwarded  to  London.^  "  So 
graciou-s,"  observes  Burnet,  "  was  a  Pope  in  caj>- 
tivity."  The  10th  of  Decembei-,  1527,  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  Pope's  release,  but  feeling  that  he 
would  owe  less  to  the  emperor  by  eflecting  his  own 
escape  than  waiting  till  tlie  imperial  guards  opened 
the  door,  Clement  disguised  himself  the  evening 
before,  and  made  off  for  Orvieto,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  one  of  its  old  and  ruinous  tenements.  The 
English  envoys.  Knight  and  Cassali,  followed  him 
tliither,  and  obtaining  an  interview  with  him  in  his 
new  quarters,  the  entrance  of  which  was  blocked  up 
with  rubbish,  and  the  walls  of  which  had  theii- 
nakedness  concealed  by  rows  of  domestics,  they  in- 
sisted on  two  things — fii-st,  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  try  the  divorce  in  England ;  and 
secondly,  a  dispensation  empowering  King  Hem-y  to 
many  again  as  soon  as  the  divorce  was  pronounced. 
These  two  demands  were  strongly  pressed  on  the 
j)erplexed  and  be\\ildered  Pope.  The  king  ofi'ered 
to  the  Pope  "  assistance,  riches,  armies,  crown,  and 
even  life,"  as  tlie  reward  of  compliance,  while  the 
penalty  of  refusal  was  to  be  the  separation  of  Eng- 
land from  the  tiara.'  The  iwor  Pope  was  placed 
between  the  tei-rible  Charles,  whose  armies  were 
Btill  in  Italy,  and  the  powei-fid  Henry.  After  re- 
peated attempts  to  dupe  the  agents,  both  the  com- 
mission and  the  dispensation  were  given,''  but  with 
piteous  tears  and  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
that  they  would  not  act  upon  the  commission  till  he 
was  rid  of  the  Spaniards.  The  French  army,  under 
J-«utrec,  was  then  in  Italy,  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the  peninsula ;  and 
the  Pojw,  seeing  in  this  jwsitiou  of  affairs  a  chance 
'>(  escape  out  of  his  dilemma,  finally  i-efused  to  per- 

'  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  p.  47. 

^ce  copy  of  original  letter  of  Cardinal  Wolaey  to  Sir 
jRry  Cassali,  in  Unrnet,  vol.  i.—Rccor<U,  iii. 
^et,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 


mit  the  Kiug  of  England  to  act  on  the  commission 
which  he  had  just  put  into  the  hands  of  hLs  envoy, 
till  the  French  should  be  under  the  walls  of  Orvieto, 
which  would  furnish  him  with  a  pretext  for  saying 
to  Charles  that  he  had  issued  the  commission  to  pro- 
nounce the  divorce  imder  the  compulsion  of  the 
French.  He  promised,  moreover,  that  as  soon  as 
the  French  arrived  he  would  send  another  cop}-  of 
the  document,  properly  signed,  to  be  acted  upon  at 
once. 

Meanwhile,  and  before  the  bearer  of  the  first 
documents  had  reached  London,  a  new  demand 
arrived  from  England.  Hem-y  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  another  cardinal-legate  joined  with  Wolsey  in 
trj-ing  the  cause.  This  request  was  also  disagree- 
able, and  Clement  attempted  to  evade  it  by  advising 
that  Henry  should  himself  pronounce  the  divorce, 
for  which,  the  Pope  said,  he  was  as  able  as  any 
doctor  in  all  the  world,  and  that  he  should  many 
another  wife,  and  he  promised  that  the  Papal  con- 
firmation should  afterwards  be  forthcoming.  This 
couree  was  deemed  too  hazardous  to  be  taken,  and 
the  councUloi-s  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
discovering  that  the  commission  which  the  Pope 
had  sent,  and  which  had  now  arrived  in  England, 
was  worthless — fit  only  to  be  burned.^  The  king 
was  chafed  and  angiy.  "  Wait  iintil  the  imperialists 
have  quitted  Italy ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  the  Pope  is 
putting  us  off  to  the  Greek  Kalends." 

The  remedies  which  suggested  themselves  to  the 
cardinal  for  a  state  of  things  that  portended  the 
downfall  of  the  Popedom  in  England,  and  his  own 
not  less,  were  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  On  the 
21.st  of  January,  1528,  France  and  England  declared 
war  against  Spam.  Wolsey  in  this  gratified  two 
piissions  at  the  same  time  :  he  avenged  himself  on 
the  emperor  for  passing  him  over  in  the  matter  of 
the  Popedom,  and  he  sought  to  ojjen  Clement's 
way  to  decree  the  divorce,  by  ridding  him  of  the 
terror  of  Cliarles.  To  war  the  cardinal  proposed 
to  add  the  excommunication  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  to  pay  mth  the  loss  of  his  throne  for  refusing 
the  Papal  chair  to  AVolsey.  The  bull  for  dethroning 
Charles  is  .said  to  have  been  drafted,  but  tlie  success 
of  the  emperor's  arms  in  Italy  deterred  the  Pope 
from  fulminating  it.  Finding  the  dethronement  of 
Charles  hopeless,  AVolscy  next  turned  his  thouglits 
to  tlie  deposition  of  the  Pope.  The  Churcli  nuist 
sustain  damage,  he  argued,  from  the  tliraldom  in 
which  Clement  is  at  present  kept.  A  vicar,  or 
acting  head,  ought  to  bo  elected  to  govern  Chris- 
tendom so  long  as  the  Pope  is  -virtually  a 
piisoner :  the  vicar-to-be  was,  of  course,  no  other 

••  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  pp.  49,  5U. 
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than  himself.'  It  was  a  crafty  scheme  for  entering 
upon  the  pennanent  occupation  of  the  chair  of  Peter. 
Such  were  the  intrigues,  the  disappointments,  the 
perplexities  and  alarms  into  which  this  matter,  lirst 
put  in  motion  by  Wolsey, 


F.1C-SIMILE    oy    SVMBERS    XXIV 


CTQrftfne^tforiDbaveflfterl^cioVi.ba^e^e 

'^piftK 


had  plunged  all  parties. 
This  was  but  the  fii-st 
overcasting  of  the  iiky ; 
the  tempest  was  yet  to 
come. 

While  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Papal  world  are  beset 
bj'  these  difficulties,  there 
rises,  in  majestic  silence, 
another  kingdom,  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  of 
which  the  builders  are 
humble  evangelists,  act^ 

ing  through  the  Lnsti-umentality  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thomas  Bilney,  of  Cambridge,  exchanging  his 
constitutional  timidity  for  apostolic  fervour  and 
courage,  set  out  on  a  preaching  tour  thi'ough  the 
eastern  parts  of  England.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  like 
another  preacher  of  the  desert,  addressing  the 
crowds  that  gathered  round  him,  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world."  "  K  Chi-ist 
takes  away  the  sins  of 
men,"  he  continued, 
"  what  good  will  it  do 
you  to  be  buried  in  the 
cowl  of  St.  Francis  1 
This  'Lamb'  takes 
away  your  sins  now : 
not  after  j-cars  of 
penance,  but  this  mo- 
ment  Good 

])eople,  put  away  j'our 

idols  of  gold  and  sUver. 

Why    are    Jews     and 

Mohammedans  not  yet 

converted !      We   have 

to  thank  the  Pope  and 

the     priests     for    this, 

who  have  preached  to 

them  no  other  Gospel  than  that  of  oflering  wax 

candles  to  stocks  and  stones.     Gootl  people,  refrain 

from  lighting  candles  to  the   saints,  for   those    in 

heaven  have  no  need  of  them,  and  their  images  on 

earth  have  no  eyes  to  see  them."- 

Bilney    was    accompanied   by    Arthur,    another 

'  See  "The  Cardinal's  Letter  to  the  Ambassadors  about 
his  Promotion  to  the  Popedom,"  in  Bixmet.i. — Records,  ix. 
=  Fox,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  621—625. 


rjifion  of  t\)t  aRmtg1)tie/an9r»V"Vffl-Kel^ 

■net  -noto/_5  be\)oibe,\)\va.hxdXiOtr>'i>e.^cre, 
fbaK  come  afla-rre  ofSoco'b  an&iyfeaccpUr 
cfZsraef./tDljidj  f^aff  fmpte  )f>  cpjftesof  J^^o; 
ab  aTi6T3ii5crm:5>ne  anli^edjitbem  cfoe-itj. 
2Iiib  if  bom  f\)d  be  bis  poffefirion/anJ))>pop 
feffion  cfSe'ix  fljafbfctijeircnimye^/aTtbSf 
Tw  fj^  aff  boo  manfnSf  .1Iti6  out  ofJCacob 
sl?aa  come,  lje.t^atfl)aff i)fcflroyell)eumti(iut 
oflbedtics. 

10—19.      ITijuduiU,  1531.) 


Cambridge  scholar  and  disciple.  They  were  often 
pulled  from  the  pulpit  by  the  friai-s.  "  What 
mattere  it  to  silence  me?"  said  Arthur  on  one  of 
these  occasions.  "  Though  I  should  be  put  to 
death,  there  are  7,000 
better  preachei's  than 
myself  who  will  -rise  up 
to  take  my  place."  One 
day  (2Sth  May,  1527) 
when  Bilney  was  preach- 
ing in  Chi'ist  Church, 
Ipswich,  he  said,  ''  Our 
Saviour  Christ  is  our 
Mediator  between  us  and 
the  Father  :  what  should 
we  need  then  to  seek  to 
any  saint  for  remedy?" 
"  That,"  said  a  cei-tain 
friar,  named  John  Brusierd,  "  was  tiiie  in  St. 
Pavd's  time,  but  not  in  oura  :  Chiist  was  then  the 
one  Mediator,  for  no  one  had  yet  been  canonised, 
and  there  were  no  saints  in  the  calendar."^  At 
another  time  Bilney  was  asked  by  the  same  friar 
to  solve  the  difficulty,  how  the  Pope,  who  lived  in 
his  own  house,  covdd  be  "  the  Antichrist,  sitting 
in  the  temple  of  God 
as  God  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  the 
Table  of  the  Ten  Com- 


Of  wtff  piayfe  l^  ©  fcitie/t^at  t^ougft 
til  t^OUtoeTeangTfetoil9me/^«tt6Ajtt«an<:raie-yil     mandments?"    asked 


gerts  tuTueb/airtb  t^ou  ^(>.\i  cciufoitc 
■m«,35c6oK>e  ©ob  t6TO5)fafuack)T\:'3^tD\ff6c 
6o£i)e  l^crfotc  anJ)  tict  feate.jfox  t8e  io\ht 
(lKo6  tetttjjflrenatS  anb  -mYpiaYfc  to^etof 
3'  (^nge; a-nb ie  Be iromc  vxy  fa-oyouTe.'^TUJj'e 
f^fttE  broMyi  toatet  in  g^abnes  cute  of  tp«  'axt 
tee  of  fafuacloi).  ^n^^e  efjaff  ["a^cii)  iftat  ba'- 
Ve'.gerc  tflanks  unto  tfiefoifce/caffoTi  ^ietia 
mc;roaK£  fitabcbee  knobjen  amenge  t^e  ^es 
tRen:  «mcm6feT  ifiat  ftte  name  is  fiie.  Jj,yftc 
-ap.;S)^n5e  tinto  tBe  iciht/fox  0e  $at^  boT\& 
epU^eniive/anb  ^^a\  ie  kno'xeTi  t^oaoto  OU'- 
le  flff  ifictooifAe.  £r))eax>bf1^otote  l^ott\n^ 
BaBiler  of  Stcn/  foi  gTcalaroonae  youie  t^c 
^oip  of3frat(. 

FAC-SIMILE    OF    ISAIAH    XII.    (TyilAlIf,   153li.) 


Bilney.     The  friar   i-e- 
jilied  that  he  did. 

"And  do  you  know 
the  constitutions  de- 
vised by  men,  and 
Ijound  on  men  under 
l)ain  of  death?"  The 
friar  gave  a  qualified 
confession  of  his  know- 
ledge of  such  constitu- 
tions. 

"  It  is  -m-itten,"  said 
Bilney,  "  '  Tlie  temple 
of  the  Lord  is  holy, 
wliich  is  you.'  There- 
fore, the  conscience  of 
man  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  him 
who  contemneth  the  Table  of  the  Commandments 
of  God  there  is  but  a  small  punishment,  whereas 
for  him  who  contemneth  the  cou.stitutions  of  the 
Pope  there  is  the  jmnishment  of  death.  What  is 
this  but  for  the  High  Priest  of  Rome  to  sit  a' 
reign  in  the  temple  of  God  (that  is,  in  man's 

science)  as  God  1"*  

'  Fox,  ToL  iv.,  pp.  6-28,  629.  <  Ibid.,  p 
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Bilney  and  Arthur  were  arrested,  and  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1527,  were  brought  before  the 
Bishops'  Court.,  in  the  Chapter-house  of  West- 
minster. Wolsey  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  for  a 
moment  only  to  state  the  alternative — abjui'ation 
or  death — and  withdrew  to  attend  to  afiau-s  of 
State.  The  two  prisoners  boldly  confessed  the 
faith  they  had  pi-eached.     The  extraordinary  fcfne 


The  desii'e  of  saving  his  life  for  the  service  of 
truth  was  what  caused  him  to  fall.  He  would 
deny  his  Master  now  that  he  might  serve  him  in 
the  future. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  December,  a  penitential 
procession  was  seen  moving  towards  St.  Paul's 
Cross.  Bilney,  his  head  bare,  walked  in  front  of  it, 
carrvins;  his  fagot  on  his  shoulder,  as  much  as  to 


roKTHAIT  OF  WILLIAM  TYNDALE.      (From  an  old  i'lijru 


that  followed  between  Tonstall,  the  presiding  judge, 
and  Bilney — tlie  one  ])ressing  forward  to  tlie  .stake, 
the  other  striving  to  hold  him  back — has  been 
graphically  described  by  the  chronicler.'  But  it 
waa  neither  the  exhortations  of  the  judge  nor  the 
fear  of  burning  tliat  shook  the  steadfastness  of 
Bilney ;  it  was  tlie  worldly-wise  and  so))histical 
reasonings  of  his  friends,  who  crowded  round  him, 
and  plied  him  day  and  night  with  their  entreaties. 

'  Foi,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  631, 632. 


say,  "  I  am  a  heretic,  and  worthy  of  the  fire."  Had 
lie  been  actually  going  to  the  fire  his  head  would 
not  have  been  bowed  so  low  ;  but,  alas  !  his  was 
not  the  only  head  which  was  that  day  bowe.l  down  in 
England.  A  standard-bearer  had  fainted,  and  many 
a  young  soldier  ashamed  to  look  up  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  This  was  the  first  use  served 
by  that  life  which  Bilney  had  redeemed  from  the 
stake  by  his  recantation.' 


•  Fox,  Tol.  iv.,  pp.  631,  632. 
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After  his  public  penitence  he  was  sent  back  to 
prison.  When  we  think  of  what  Bilney  once  was, 
and  of  wliat  he  had  now  become,  we  shall  see  that 
one  of  two  things  must  happen  to  the  fallen  disciple. 
Eithei-  such  a  malignant  hatred  of  the  Gospel  will 
take  possession  of  his  mind  as  that  he  shall 
be  insensible  to  his  sin,  and  perhaps  become  a 
persecutor  of  his  former  brethi'en,  or  a  night  of 
horror  and  anguish  vnll  cover  him.  It  was  the 
latter  that  was  realised.  He  lay,  says  Latimer,  for 
two  years  "in  a  burning  hell  of  despair."'  When 
at  length  he  was  released  from  j^rison  and  returned 
to  Cambridge,  he  was  in  "  such  anguish  and  agony 
that  he  could  scarce  eat  or  drink."  His  friends 
came  roimd  him  "  to  comfort  him,  but  no  comfort 
could  he  find."  Afraid  to  leave  him  a  single  horn- 
alone,  "  the}'  were  fain  to  be  with  him  night  and 
day."  When  they  quoted  the  ijromises  of  the  Word 
of  God  to  liim,  "  it  was  as  if  one  had  i-un  him 
thi-ough  the  heart  -n-ith  a  sword."  The  Bible  had 
become  a  Mount  Sinai  to  him,  it  was  black  with 
wrath,  and  flaming  with  condemnation.  But  at 
last  the  eye  that  looked  on  Peter  was  turned  on 
Bilney,  and  hope  and  strength  returned  into  his 
soul.  "  He  came  again,"  says  Latimer,  like  one 
rising  from  the  dead.  One  evening  in  1531,  he 
took  leave  of  his  friends  ui  Cambridge  at  ten  o'clock 
of  the  night,  saying  that  "he  was  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  should  .see  them  no  more."  He  set 
out  overnight,  and  arriving  at  Nox-folk,  he  began  to 
preach  privately  in  the  houses  of  those  disciples 
whom  his  fall  had  stumbled,  and  whom  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  first  of  all  to  confinu  in  the  faith 
Having  restored  them,  he  began  to  preach  openly  in 
the  fields  around  the  city.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Norfolk,  where  he  continued  his  public  ministry, 
publishmg  the  faith  he  had  abjured,  and  exliorting 
the  discijjles  to  be  warned  by  his  fall  not  to  take 
counsel  with  worldly-minded  friends.  He  spoke  as 
one  who  had  "  kno-\\ai  the  ten-ors  of  the  Lord."- 

In  no  long  time,  he  was  apprehended  and  thrown 
into  piison.  Friars  of  all  colours  came  round  him  ; 
but  Bilney,  leaning  on  Christ  alone,  was  not  to  fiill 
a  second  time.  He  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
as  a  heretic.  The  ceremony  of  degrading  him  was 
gone  through  with  great  formality.  On  the  night 
before  his  execution,  he  supped  in  prison  with  his 
friends,  conversing  calmly  on  his  approaching  death, 
and  repeating  oft,  and  in  joyous  accents,  the  words 
in  Isaiah  xliii.  2,  "  When  thou  walkest  through  the 
fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned,"  &c.'     To  test  his 


'  Fox,  vol.  iv.,  p.  643. 

-  Latimer's  Sermons — Fox,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  S41,  642. 
'■'  Bilney's    Bible   is   now  in   the   library   of   Corpus 
Christi  CoUego,  Cambridge.     It  lias  numerous  anuota- 


powere  of  enduring  the  physical  siitJeriugs  awaiting 
him,  he  put  his  forefinger  into  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  kept  it 
there  till  the  first  joint  wa.s  bm-ned. 

Next  morning,  which  was  Satm-day,  the  officere 
in  theii'  glaives,  and  holding  their  halberds,  were 
seen  at  the  prison  door,  waiting  the  coming  forth  of 
the  martyr.  Thomas  Bilney  appeared,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Warner,  Vicai-  of  W^interton,  whom  he  had 
selected,  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  his  friends,  to  be 
with  him  in  his  last  hours.  Preceded  by  the 
officei-s,  and  followed  by  the  crowd  of  spectatoi-s, 
they  set  out  for  the  stake,  which  was  planted  outside 
the  city  gate,  in  a  low  and  cii'cular  hoUow,  whose 
ou^-irnning  hills  enabled  the  spectatoi-s  to  seat  them- 
selves as  in  an  amjiliitheatre,  and  ■w-itness  the 
execution.  The  spot  has  ever  since  borne  the  name 
of  the  "Lollards'  Pit."  He  was  attii-ed  in  a  Ly- 
man's gown,  with  open  sleeves.  All  along  the 
route  he  distributed  liberal  alms  by  the  hands  of  a 
friend.  Being  come  to  the  place  where  he  was  to 
die,  he  descended  into  the  hollow,  the  slojies  of 
which  were  clothed  ■with  spectator.  The  execu- 
tioners had  not  yet  finished  their  preparations,  and 
Bilney  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  crowd.  All 
being  ready,  he  embraced  the  stake,  and  kissed  it. 
Then  kneeling  down,  he  prayed  with  gi'eat  com- 
posure, ending  with  the  words  of  the  psalm,  "  Hear 
my  prayer,  O  Lord  ;  give  ear  to  my  sujiplications." 
He  thiice  repeated,  in  deep  and  solemn  accents,  the 
next  ver.se,  "  And  enter  not  into  judgment  with 
thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living 
be  justified."  Then  once  more  he  said,  "  My  soul 
thii-steth  for  thee."  "Ai-e  you  ready?"  he  inquii-ed 
of  the  executioners.  "  We  are  ready,"  was  the 
reply.  He  put  ofl:'  his  coat  and  doublet ;  and, 
standing  on  the  steji  in  front  of  the  stake,  the  chain 
was  put  roimd  his  body.  Dr.  Warner  came  up  to 
him,  and  in  the  few  words  which  his  tears  suflei"ed 
him  to  utter,  he  bade  the  martyr  farewell.  Bilney, 
his  face  lighted  with  a  gentle  smile,  bowed  his  head 
towards  him,  and  expi-essed  his  thanks,  adding,  "0 
blaster  Doctor,  Pasce  rjregem  tiitim  ;  pasce  greyeui 
^nn»  "  (Feed  your  flock  ;  feed  your  flock).  Warner 
departed,  "sobbing  and  weeping."  A  crowd  of 
friare,  who  had  gi\-en  evidence  against  BUney  on 
his  trial,  next  pressed  round  the  st.^ke,  entreating 
the  martp-  to  acquit  them  of  his  death  before  the 
people,  lest  they  should  withhold  their  alms  from 
them.  "  Whereupon,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  the 
said  Thomas  Bilney  spake  with  a  loud  voice  to  the 

tions  in  liis  own  hand ;  and  the  verse  qijoted  in  the  tert, 
from  Isaiah  xliii.,  which  consoled  the  martyr  in  his  last 
hours,  is  speci.ally  m.arked  with  a  pen  on  the  maj-ghi. 
(Ed.  of  Fox,  Loud,  edition,  1S46.) 
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I  people,  and  said,  ■  I  praj'  you,  good  people,  be  never 
I  worse  to  these  men  for  my  sake,  as  though  they 
j  should  be  the  authors  of  my  death  :  it  was  not 
I  they.'     And  so  he  ended." 

I      The  officers  now  made  instant  preparation  for  the 

I  execution.     They  piled  up  reeds  and   fagots  about 

j  his  body.     The  torch  was  applied  to  the  reeds  ;  the 

!  fire    readily    caught,     and,    moimting    aloft    with 

crackling  noise,  the  flames  enveloped  the  martyr, 

I  and  blackened  the  skin  of  his  face.     Lifting  up  his 

hands,  and  striking  upon  his  bi'east,  he  cried  at 

j  times,    "  Jesu,"   and    again,    "  Credo."      A   gi-eat 

I  tempest  of  ^^'ind,  which  had   raged  several  days, 

'  inflicting  great  damage  on  the   ripened   corn-fields, 

vrts  blowing  at  the  time.     Its  violence  pai'ted  the 

I  flames,    and   blowing   them  to  either  side  of  the 

!  sufl'erer,  left  fidl  in  sight  of  the  vast  concourse  the 

lilackened  and  ghastly  figure  of  the  martjT.     This 

nened   thrice.     At   la-st   the   fire    caught    such 

1  upon  the  wood  that  it  burned  steadily;  and 

now  "  his  body,  being  withered,  bowed  do\^'nward 

ujon  the  chain."     One  of  the   officers,   with   his 

iljerd,  struck  out  the  staple  in  the  stake  behind, 

.1  the  body  fell  along  upon  the  ashes.     Fresh 

lagobj    were     heaped     over   it;    and    being   again 

lighted,  the  whole  was  speedily  con.sumed. ' 

So  died  the  fii-st  disciple  and  evangelist  in  Eng- 
land in  Eefoi-mation  times.     His  knowledge  was 
not  perfect  :  some  of  the  erroi's  of  Rome  remained 
with  him  to  the  last ;  but  this  much  had  he  learned 
fixim  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  Erasmus,  that 
there  is  but  one  object  of  woi-ship,   namely,  God ; 
that  thei'e  is  but  one  Savioui-,  namely,  Christ ;    and 
t   forgiveness  comes  freely  to  men  through  his 
■d.      Twenty   years  after   the   tragedy  in   the 
lards'   Pit,    Latimer,    whom    he    had    brought 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  preaching  before 
ard  VI.,  called  him  "that  blessed  martyr  of 
i,  Thomas  Bilney." 

VliC  Scrijitures  sowed  the  seed  in  England,   and 
IjIooiI  of  martyrs  watered  it.    Ne.xt  aft<>r  Bilney 
i.uiie  Richard  Bayfield.     Bayfield   was  a  monk  of 
Bury,  and  was  converted  chiefly  through  Tjnidale's 
New  Testament.     He  went  l)eyond  seas,  and  join- 
ing himself  to  Tyndale  and  Fryth,  he  returned  to 
Fiitfland,   bringing  with  him   many  copies  of  the 
'.'•,  which  he  liegan   to  di.s.seminato.     He  wa.s 
irchended  in  London,   and  canied  first  to  the 
Lollards'  Tower,    and    thence    to   the   Coal-liouso. 
"  Here  he  was  tied,"  says  tlie  martyrologist,   "  by 
the  neck,  middle,  and  legs,  standing  upriglit   by 
the  walls,  diners  times,  manacled."'     The  design  of 
this  cnielty,   wliicli    the  greatest   criminals   wei-o 


spared,  wa.s  to  compel  him  to  disclose  the  names 
of  those  who  had  bought  copies  of  the  Word  of  God 
from  hini;  but  this  he  refused  to  do.  He  was 
brought  before  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
accused  of  "  being  beyond  the  sea,  and  of  bringing 
thence  divers  and  many  books,  as  well  of  Martin 
Luther's  own  works,  as  of  others  of  his  damnable 
sect,  and  of  OScolampadius  the  great  heretic,  and  of 
divers  other  heretics,  both  in  Latin  and  English." 
He  was  sentenced  to  the  fii-e.  Before  execution 
he  was  degraded  in  tl^e  Cathedi-al-church  of  St. 
PauFs.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies,  the  Bishop 
of  London  struck  him  so  violent  a  blow  on  the 
breast  with  his  crosier,  that  he  fell  backwards,  and 
swooning,  rolled  do^vn  the  steps  of  the  choii-.  On 
reWviug,  he  thanked  God  that  now  he  had  been 
delivered  from  the  malignant  Church  of  Antichrist, 
alluding  to  the  ceremony  of  "  degradation  "  which 
he  had  just  imdergone.  He  was  carried  to  the 
stake  at  Smithfield  in  the  apparel  in  which 
Stokesley  had  arrayed  him.  He  remained  half  an 
hour  alive  on  the  pOe,  the  fire  touching  one  of  his 
sides  only.  When  lus  left  arm  was  burned,  he 
touched  it  with  the  right,  and  it  dropped  off.  He 
stood  unmoved,  praying  all  the  while.^ 

Many  othere  followed.  Among  these  was  Jolm 
Tewkesbury,  merchant  in  London.  Tjaidale's  New 
Testament  had  delivered  him  from  the  darkness. 
Becoming  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  priests,  he 
was  apprehended,  and  taken  to  the  house  of  Sir 
Tliomas  More,  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
He  was  shut  up  a  whole  week  in  the  porter's  lodge ; 
his  hands,  feet,  and  head  being  placed  in  the  stocks. 
He  was  then  taken  out  and  tied  to  a  tree  in  Sir 
Thomas's  garden,  termed  the  Tree  of  Tnith,  and 
whipped,  and  small  cords  were  drawn  so  tightlj- 
round  his  forehead  that  the  blood  started  from  his 
eyes.  Such  were  the  means  which  the  elegant  scholar 
and  accomplished  wit  took  to  make  this  disciple  of 
the  Gos])el  reveal  his  associates.  He  was  next  car- 
ried to  the  Tower,  and  stretched  on  the  rack  till  his 
limbs  were  broken.  He  yielded  to  the  extremity 
of  his  suflerings,  and  recanted.  This  was  in  ITiSD. 
The  brave  death  of  his  friend  Bayfield  revi\ed 
his  courage.  T!ie  fact  soon  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  pei-secutoi-s,  and  being  an-ested,  the  Bishop 
of  London  held  an  assize  upon  him  in  the  liouse  of 
Sir  Thomas  Jlore,  and  having  pa.s.sod  sentence  u]ion 
him  as  a  relap.sed  heretic,  he  was  carried  to  Smith- 
field  and  burned.* 

James  Bainham,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucestei-shire, 
aii<l  member  of  the  ^liddle  Temple,  delighted  in 
the  study  of  tlie  Scriptures,  and  began  to  exhibit  in 
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his  life  in  eminent  degree  the  evangelical  virtues. 
He  was  arrested,  and  earned  to  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  at  Chelsea.  He  was  passed  through 
the  same  terrible  ordeal  to  which  the  author  of 
Utnpia  had  subjected  Tewkesbury.  He  wiis  tied  to 
the  Tree  of  Truth,  scourged,  and  then  sent  to  the 
Tower  to  be  racked.  The  chancellor  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  discover  who  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Temple,  his  acquaintance,  had  embraced  the 
Gospel,  but  no  cUsclosiu-e  could  these  cruelties  ex- 
tort from  Bamham.  On  his  trial  he  was  drawn  by 
the  arts  of  his  enemies  to  abjure.  He  ajipeared  a 
few  days  after  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  with  his  fagot ; 
but  recantation  was  followed  by  bitter  repentance. 
He  too  felt  that  the  fires  which  remorse  kindles  in 
the  soul  are  sharper  than  those  which  the  persecutor 
kindles  to  consume  the  body.  The  fallen  disciple, 
receiving  strength  from  on  high,  again  stood  up. 
Arrested  and  brought  to  trial  a  second  time,  he 
was  more  than  a  conqueror  over  all  the  arts  which 
were  again  put  forth  against  his  steadfastness.  On 
May-day,  at  two  o'clock  (1532),  he  appeared  in 
Smithfield.  Going  forward  to  the  stake,  which 
was  guarded  by  horsemen,  he  threw  himself  flat  on 
his  face  and  prayed.  Then  rising  up,  he  embi-aoed 
the  stake,  and  taking  hold  of  the  chain,  he  wound 
it  round  his  body,  while  a  serjeant  made  it  fast 
behind. 

Standing  on  the  pitch-barrel,  he  addressed  the 
people,  telling  them  that  "  it  was  la-n-ful  for  every 
man  and  woman  to  have  God's  Book  in  their 
mother  tongue,"  and  warning  them  against  the 
errors  in  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  lived. 
"  Thou  liest,  thou  heretic,"  said  Master  Pane,  town- 
clerk  of  London.  "  Thou  deniest  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment of  the  altar."  "  I  do  not  deny  the  Sacrament 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  as  it  was  instituted  by 
Cln-ist,  but  I  deny  your  transubstantiation,  and 
your  idolatry  of  the  bread,  and  that  Christ,  God  and 
man,  sliould  dwell  in  a  piece  of  bread ;  but  that  he 
is  in  heaven,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father."  "Thou  heretic  !"  .said  Pane — "Set  fire  to 
him  and  burn  him." 

The  train  of  gunpowder  was  now  ignited.  As  the 
flame  approached  him,  he  Ufted  up  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  heaven,  and  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of 
Pane  and  of  Sir  Tliomas  More,  and  continued  at  in- 
tervals in  supplication  till  the  fire  had  reached  his 
head.  "  It  is  to  be  observed,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"  that  as  he  was  at  the  stake,  in  the  midst  of  the 
flaming  fire,  which  fire  had  half  consumed  his 
arms  and  legs,  he  spake  these  words :  '  O  ye 
Papists !  behold,  ye  look  for  mii-acles,  and  here 
now  ye  may  see  a  miracle ;  for  in  this  fire  I  feel  no 
more  pain  than  if  I  were  in  a  bed  of  do-svn ;  but  it 


M  to  me  as  a  bed  of  roses.'  These  words  spake  he 
in  the  midst  of  the  flaming  fire,  when  his  legs  and 
arms,  as  I  said,  were  half  consumed."' 

While  these  and  many  other  martjTS  were  dying 
at  the  stake,  indications  were  not  wanting  that  the 
popular  feeling  was  turning  against  the  old  faith  in 
the  destniction  of  its  public  symbols.  Many  of 
the  crucifixes  that  stood  by  the  highway  were 
pulled  down.  The  images  of  saints,  whose  very 
names  are  now  forgotten,  were  destroyed.  The 
images  of  "  Our  Lady"  .sometimes  disappeared  from 
chapels,  and  no  one  knew  where  they  had  gone,  or 
by  whom  they  had  been  earned  ofi'.  The  authors 
of  these  acts  were  in  a  few  cases  discovered  and 
hanged,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
remained  \mknown.  But  this  outbreak  of  the 
iconoclast  spirit  in  England  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  fury  with  which  it  showed  itself  in  the 
Low  Comitries,  and  the  havoc  it  inflicted  on  the 
cathedrals  and  shrines  of  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  the  south  of  France. 

But  the  one  pre-eminent  Refonning  Power  in 
England  was  that  which  descended  on  the  land 
softly  as  descends  the  dew,  and  advanced  noiselessly 
as  the  light  of  morning  spreads  over  the  earth — 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  little  before  the  events  we 
have  just  nan-ated,  a  fourth  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  more  beautiful  than  the  pre^-ious  ones, 
had  been  printed  in  Antweip,  and  was  brought 
into  England.  A  scai'city  of  bread  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  countrj'  caused  the  com  ships  from 
the  Low  Countries  to  be  all  the  more  readily  wel- 
comed, and  the  "Word  of  Life"  was  sent  across 
concealed  in  them.  But  it  happened  that  a  priest 
opening  his  sack  of  corn  foimd  in  the  sack's  mouth 
the  Book  so  much  dreaded  by  the  clergy,  and  has- 
tened to  give  information  that,  along  mth  the  bread 
that  nomisheth  the  body,  that  which  destroyeth  the 
soul  was  being  imported  into  England.  Never- 
theless, the  most  part  of  the  copies  escajied,  and, 
difl"used  among  the  people,  began  slowly  to  lift  the 
mass  out  of  vassalage,  to  awaken  thought,  and  to 
prepare  for  liberty.  The  bishops  would  at  times 
burn  a  liundred  or  two  of  copies  at  St.  Paul's  Cross ; 
but  this  policy,  as  might  have  been  expected,  only  re- 
sulted in  whetting  the  desire  of  the  people  to  jiossess 
tlie  sacred  volume.  Anxious  to  discover  wlio  fui"- 
nished  the  money  for  printing  this  endless  supply  of 
Bibles,  Sir  Tliomas  More  said  one  day  to  one  Geoi-ge 
Constantine,  who  had  been  apprehended  on  suspicion 
of  heresy,  "Constantine,  I  would  liave  you  be  plain 
■\rith  me  in  one  thing  that  I  Avill  ask  thee,  and  I  pro- 
mise thee  that  I  will  show  thee  favour  in  all  otlier 
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things  of  \vhicli  thou  art  accused.     There  is  beyond  hath  bestowed  upon  us  n  great  de^d  of  money  upon 

I  the  sea  Tradale,  Joye,  and  a  gi-eat  many  of  you.  New  Testaments  to  burn  them,  and  that  hath  been 

There  be  some  that  help  and  succour  them  -n-ith  and  yet  is  our  only  succour  and  comfort."     "  Now, 

money.     I  pray  thee,  tell  me  who  they  be?"    "  ;My  by  my  truth,"  said  the  chancellor,  '•  I  think  even 

lord,  I  will  tell  you  truly,"  said  Constantine,  "  it  is  the  same,  for  so  much  I  told  the  bishop  before  he 

the  BLshop  of  London  that  hath  holpen  us,  for  he  went  about  it."- 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE      DIVORCE,      AXD     WOLSEV's      FALL. 

Bull  for  Dissolving  the  King's  JIarriage — Campeggio's  Ai'rival— His  Secret  lustructions— Shows  the  Bull  to  Henry — 
The  Commission  Opened— The  King  and  Queen  Cited — Catherine's  Address  to  Henry— Pleadings — Campeggio 
Adjourns  the  Court— Henry's  Wrath— It  First  Strikes  Wolsey— His  Many  Enemies— His  Disgrace — The  Cause 
Avoked  to  Eome — Henry's  Fulminations — Inliibits  the  BuU— His  Resolution  touching  the  Popedom — Wolsey's 
Last  Interview  with  the  King— Campeggio's  Departure— Bills  Filed  in  King's  Bench  against  Wolsey— Deprived 
of  the  Great  Seal— Goes  to  Esher— Indictment  against  him  in  Parliament— Thrown  out— The  Cardinal  Banished 
to  York — His  Life  there-jArrested  for  High  Treason— His  Journey  to  Leicester — His  Death — His  Burial. 


Wolsey  at  last  made  it  clear  to  Clement  VII.  and 
his  cardinals  that  if  the  divorce  were  not  granted 
England  was  lost  to  the  Popedom.  The  divorce 
would  not  have  cost  them  a  thought,  nor  would 
Henry  have  been  put  to  the  trouble  of  asking 
it  twice,  but  for  the  terror  in  which  they  stood 
of  the  emperor,  whose  armies  encompassed  them. 
But  at  that  moment  the  fortune  of  war  was  going 
against  Cliarles  V.  ;  his  soldiei-s  were  retreating 
before  the  French  ;  and  Clement,  persuading  him- 
self that  Charles  was  as  good  as  driven  out  of  Italy, 
said,  "I  shall  oblige  the  King  of  England."  On  the 
8th  of  June,  L')28,  the  Pope  issued  a  commission 
empowering  Campeggio  and  Wolsey  to  declare  the 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine  null  and 
void.  A  few  days  later  he  signed  a  decretal  by 
which  he  himself  annulled  the  marriage.'  This 
im]K)rtant  document  wa.s  put  into  the  hands  of 
Campeggio,  who  was  dispatched  to  England  with 
instructions  to  show  the  bull  to  no  one  save  to 
Henry  and  Wolsej'.  Whether  it  should  ever  be 
made  public  would  depend  upon  the  coui-se  of 
events.  If  the  emi)eror  were  finally  beaten,  the 
decretal  was  to  be  acted  upon ;  if  he  recovered 
his  good  fortune,  it  was  to  be  bui-ned.  Cam- 
peggio set  o\it,  and  travelled  by  slow  stages,  for 
he  had  been  instnicted  to  avail  himself  of  every 
pretext  for  interposing  delay,  in  the  hope  that  time 
would  bring  n  solution  of  the  matter.      At  last 


Campeggio  appeared,  and  his  arrival  with  the  bull 
dLssolving  the  marriage  gave  unbounded  joy  to  the 
king.  This  troublesome  business  was  at  an  end, 
Heuiy  thought.  His  conscience  was  at  rest,  and 
his  way  opened  to  contract  another  man-iage.  The' 
New  Testament  was  separating  England  from  the 
Papacy,  but  the  decretal  had  come  to  bind  the  king 
and  the  realm  more  firmly  to  Eome  than  ever. 
Nevertheless,  a  Higher  than  man's  -wisdom  made 
the  two — Tyndale's  New  Testament  and  Clement's 
decretal — combine  in  the  issue  to  eflect  the  .same 
result. 

Eight  months  passed  away  before  Campeggio 
opened  his  commission.  He  had  been  overtaken 
on  the  road  by  messengers  from  Clement,  who 
brought  him  fresh  instruction.s.  The  arms  of  the 
emperor  ha™ig  triumphed,  the  whole  political 
situation  had  been  .suddenly  changed,  and  heuce 
the  new  ordei-s  sent  after  Campeggio,  which  were 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to 
persuatle  Cathermc  to  enter  a  nunneiy;  and,  failing 
this,  that  he  .should  not  decide  the  cause,  but  send 
it  to  Rome.  Campeggio  began  with  the  queen, 
but  she  refused  to  tivke  the  veil ;  he  next  sought 
to  induce  the  king  to  abandon  the  prosecution  of 
the  divorce.  Henry  stormed,  and  asked  the 
legate  if  it  was  thus  that  the  Poi>e  kept  his  word, 
and  repaid  the  services  done  to  the  Popedom. 
To  pacify  and  rea.ssure  the  monarch,  Campeggio 
showed  him  the  bull  annulling  the  man-iage;    but 
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no  entreaty  of  the  king  could  prevail  on  the  legate 
to  part  with  it,  or  to  permit  Hemy  any  benefit 
from  it  save  the  sight  of  it.' 

After  many  delays,  the  Legantine  Commission 
was  opened  on  the  18th  of  June,  1.529,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Black  Friars,  the  same  ImUding, 
and  possibly  the  same  chamber,  in  which  the 
Convocation  had  assembled  that  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Wicliffe.  Both  the  king  and  queen 
had  been  cited  to  appear.  Catherine,  presenting 
hei'self  before  the  court,  said,  "I  protest  against  the 
legates  as  incompetent  judges,  and  appeal  to  the 
Pope."  -  On  this  the  court  adjourned  to  the  21st 
of  June.  On  that  day  the  two  legates  took  their 
places  with  great  jiomp  ;  around  them  was  a  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  secretaries  : 
on  the  right  hung  a  cloth  of  state,  where  sat  the 
king,  attended  Ijy  his  councillore  and  lords ;  and  on 
the  left  was  the  queen,  surrounded  by  her  ladies. 
The  king  answered  to  the  call  of  the  usher;  bnt  the 
queen,  on  being  summoned,  rose,  and  making  the 
circuit  of  the  court,  fell  on  her  knees  before  her 
husband,  and  addressed  him  with  much  dignity  and 
emotion.  She  besought  him  by  the  love  which  had 
been  between  them,  by  the  afl'ection  and  fidelity 
she  had  unifonnly  shown  him  duiing  these  twenty 
years  of  their  man-ied  life,  by  the  children  which 
had  been  the  fruit  of  then-  union,  and  by  lier  own 
friendless  estate  in  a  foreign  land,  to  do  her  justice 
and  right,  and  not  to  call  her  before  a  court  fonned 
as  this  was ;  yet  should  he  refuse  this  favour,  she 
would  l>e  silent,  and  reuut  her  just  cause  to  God. 
Her  simple  but  pathetic  words,  spoken  with  a 
foreign  accent,  touched  all  who  heai-d  them,  not 
even  excepting  the  king  and  the  judge.s.  Haraig 
ended,  in-stead  of  returning  to  her  seat,  she  left  the 
court,  and  never  again  appeared  in  it. 

The  queen  replied  to  a  second  citation  by  again 
disowning  the  tribunal  and  appealing  to  the  Pope. 
She  wa«  pronounced  contumacious,  and  the  cause 
yna  proceeded  with.  The  pleadings  on  both  sides 
went  on  for  about  a  month.  It  was  believed  by 
every  one  that  sentence  would  be  pronounced  on 
the  23rd  of  July.  Tlie  court,  the  clergy,  the  whole 
nation  waited  with  breathless  impatience  for  the 
result.  On  the  api)ointed  day  the  jiulgment-hall 
wa.s  crowded  ;  the  king  himself  had  stolen  into  a 
L'allery  adjoining  the  hall,  so  that  unobserved  he 

i^ht  witness  the  issue.     Campeggio  slowly  ro.se  : 


Rumet,  vol.  i.,  p.  58  :  "  He  could  not  be  brought  to 
,  III  with  the  decretal  hull  out  of  his  hands,  or  to  leave 
it  for  a  minute,  either  with  the  king  or  the  cardinal." 
Campeggio  would  not  even  show  it  to  the  Touncil. 
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the  silence  grew  deeper  :  the  moment  was  big  with 
the  fate  of  the  Papacy  in  England.  "As  the 
vacation  of  the  Rota  at  Rome,"  said  the  legate, 
"  begins  to-moiTOW,  I  adjourn  the  court  to  the  1st 
of  October."^ 

These  words  struck  the  audience  with  stupefac- 
tion. The  noise  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  table, 
re-echoing  through  the  hall,  roused  them  from  their 
astonishment.  The  Duke  of  Suftblk  accompanied 
the  stroke,  for  he  it  was  who  had  struck  the  blow, 
^vith  the  words,  "  By  the  Mass  !  the  old  saw  is 
verified  to-day :  never  was  there  legate  or  cai-dinal 
that  brought  good  to  England."*  But  the  man  on 
whose  ears  the  words  of  Campeggio  fell  with  the 
most  stunning  effect  wa.s  the  king.  His  th-st 
impulse  was  to  give  vent  to  the  indignation  with 
which  they  filled  him.  He  saw  that  he  was  being 
deluded  and  Ijefooled  by  the  Pope ;  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  Popedom, 
Clement  cared  nothing  for  the  peace  of  his  con- 
science or  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  and  was 
manifestly  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
Henry's  wrath  gi-ew  hotter  every  moment ;  but, 
re.straining  himself,  he  went  back  to  Ids  palace, 
there  to  ruminate  over  the  embroglio  into  wliicli 
this  unexpected  turn  of  affaii-s  had  brouglit  him, 
and  if  possible  devise  measures  for  finding  his  way 
out  of  it. 

A  King  Jolui  would  liave  sunk  under  the  Vilow  : 
it  but  roused  the  tyrant  that  slumbered  in  the  breast 
of  Henry  VIII.  From  that  hour  he  was  changed  ; 
his  pride,  his  truculence,  his  selfish,  morose,  blood- 
thirsty despotism  henceforward  o\ershadowed  the 
gaiety,  and  love  of  letters,  and  fondness  for  pomps 
which  had  previously  characterised  him. 

Of  the  two  men  who  had  incun-ed  his  deeply- 
rooted  displeasure  —  Clement  and  Wolsey— the 
latter  was  the  fii-st  to  feel  the  efl'ects  of  his  anger. 
Tlie  cardinal  wiis  now  fallen  in  the  eyes  of  his 
master  ;  and  the  courtiera,  who  were  not  slow  to 
discover  the  fact,  hastened  to  the  king  with  addi- 
tional' proofs  that  Wolsey  luul  sacrificed  the  king 
for  the  Pope,  and  England  for  the  Pap.acy.  Those 
who  before  had  neither  eyes  to  see  his  intrigues 
nor  a  tongue  to  reveal  them,  now  found  both,  and 
accusers  started  up  on  all  sides,  and,  as  will 
happen,  tho.se  sycophants  who  had  bowed  tho 
lowest  were  now  the  loudest  in  their  condemna- 
tions. Hardly  was  there  a  nobleman  at  court 
whom  Wolsey's  haughtiness  had  not  offended,  and 
hardly  was  there  a  citizen  whom  his  immoralities, 


'  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 

*  "  Jui^l^  la  sainte  Messe,  que  jamais  h;ial  ne  car- 
ditxal  n'a^lKitn/ait  en  Angltterre."   (Sanders,  p.  62.) 
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his  "i-ccd,  and  liis  pxaclioiis  had  not  disgusted,  and 
wlierevcr  ho  looked  he  saw  only  contemners  and 
enemies.  Abroad  the  prospect  that  met  the  eye  of 
the  cardinal  was  not  a  whit  more  agreeable.  He 
had  kindled  the  torch  of  war  in  Europe  ;  he  had 
nsed  both  Charles  and  Francis  for  his  oym  interests  ; 
they  knew  him  to  be  revengeful  as  well  as  selfish 
and  false.  Wherever  his  fame  had  travelled — and 
it  had  gone  to  all  European  lands — there  too  had 
come  the  report  of  the  qualities  that  distinguished 
him,  and  by  which  he  had  climbed  to  hLs  unrivalled 
eminence — a  craft  that  was  consummate,  an  avarice 
that  was  insatiable,  and  an  ambition  that  was  bomid- 
less.  Whichever  way  the  divorce  should  go,  the 
cardinal  was  undone :  if  it  were  refused  he  would 
be  met  by  the  vengeance  of  Henry,  and  if  it  were 
granted  he  would  inevitably  fall  under  the  hostility 
and  hatred  of  Anne  Boleyu  and  her  friends.  Seldom 
has  human  cai-eer  had  so  brilliant  a  noon,  and 
seldom  has  such  a  noon  been  followed  by  a  night 
.so  black  and  terrible.  But  the  end  was  not  yet : 
a  little  space  was  interposed  between  the  with- 
drawal of  the  royal  favour  and  the  final  fiill  of 
Wolse}'. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  Pope  avoked  to  Rome  the 
CA\v,e  between  Henry  of  England  and  Catherine  of 
Aragon.'  On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  king  was 
informed  that  he  had  been  cited  before  the  Pope's 
tribunal,  and  that,  failing  to  appear,  he  was  con- 
demned in  a  iine  of  10,000  ducats.  "This  ordon- 
nance  of  the  Pope,"  says  Sandei-s,  "  was  not  only 
posted  up  at  Rome,  but  at  Bruges,  at  Tournay,  and 
on  all  the  churches  of  Flandere."-  What  a  humi- 
liation to  the  proud  and  powerful  monarch  of 
England  !  Thi.s  citation  crowned  the  insults  given 
liim  by  Clement,  and  filled  up  the  cup  of  Hem-y's 
wrath.  Gardiner,  who  had  just  retiu'ned  from 
Rome  with  these  most  unwelcome  news,  witnessed 
the  storm  that  now  burst  in  the  royal  apartment.'' 
The  chafed  and  affronted  Tudor  fulminated  against 
the  Pope  and  .all  his  priests.  Yes,  he  would  go  to 
Rome,  but  Rome  should  repent  his  coming.  He 
would  go  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  see  if  priest 
or  Pope  dare  cite  him  to  his  tribunal,  or  look  him 
in  the  face.''  But  second  thoughts  taught  Henry 
that,  bad  as  the  matter  was,  any  ebullition  of 
temper  woukl  only  make  it  worse  by  showing  how 
deep  the  affront  had  sunk.  Accordingly,  he 
ordered  Gardmer  to  conceal  this  citation  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  subjects ;  and,  meanwhile,  in  the 


'  Bumet,  Records,  bk.  i.,  p.  81. 

-  Sanders,  p.  63. 

'<  Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  p.  287. 

'■  State  Papers,  vii.,  p.  19-1. 


exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  liy  the  Act  of 
Priemunii'e,  he  inhibited  the  bull  and  forbade  it  to 
be  served  upon  him.  The  commLssion  of  the  two 
legates  wa.s,  however,  at  an  end,  and  the  avocation 
of  tlip  cause  to  Rome  was  in  reality  an  adjudication 
.against  the  king. 

Two  years  had  been  lost :  this  was  not  all ;  the 
king  had  not  now  a  single  ally  on  the  Continent. 
Charles  V.  and  Clement  VII.  v«-ere  again  fast 
friends,  and  were  to  spend  the  -ndnter  together  in 
Bologna.^  Isolation  abroad,  Inmiiliation  at  home, 
and  bitter  disappointment  in  the  scheme  on  which 
his  heart  was  so  much  set,  were  all  that  he  had 
reaped  from  the  many  fail"  promises  of  Clement  and 
the  crafty  handling  of  Wolsey.  Nor  did  the  king 
see  how  ever  he  could  realise  his  hopes  of  a  divorce, 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  of  an  heir  to  his  throne, 
so  long  as  he  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope.  He  must  either  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
cUvorce,  with  all  that  he  had  built  upon  it,  or  lie 
must  withdraw  it  from  the  Papal  jurisdiction.  He 
was  resolved  not  to  take  the  first  course — the  .second 
only  remaured  open  to  him.  He  would  withdraw 
his  cause,  and,  along  with  it,  himself  and  his 
throne,  from  the  Roman  tribunals  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Papal  supremacy.  In  no  other  waj- 
could  he  rescue  the  aflair  from  the  dead-lock  into 
which  it  had  fallen.  But  the  matter  was  weighty, 
and  had  to  be  gone  about  with  gi'eat  deliberation. 
Meanwhile  events  were  accelerating  the  laiin  of 
the  cardinal. 

The  king,  seeking  in  change  of  residence  escape 
from  the  vexations  that  filled  his  mind,  had  gone 
down  to  Grafton  in  Xorthamptonshire.  Thither 
Campeggio  followed  him,  to  take  leave  of  the  com"t 
before  setting  out  for  Italy.  Wolsey  accompanied 
his  brother-legate  to  Grafton,  but  was  coldly  re- 
ceived. The  king  tU-ew  him  into  the  embra-sui*  of 
a  window,  and  began  talking  with  him.  Suddenly 
Henry  pulled  out  a  letter,  and,  handing  it  to 
Wolsey,  said  .sharply,  "Is  not  this  your  hand!"' 
The  cardinal's  replj'  was  not  heard  by  the  lords 
that  filled  the  apartment,  and  who  intently  watched 
the  countenances  of  the  two ;  but  the  letter  was 
luulei-stood  to  be  an  intercepted  one  relating  to  the 
treaty  which  Wolsey  had  concluded  with  France, 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  king. 
The  conversation  lasted  a  few  minutes  longer,  and 
Wolsey  was  dismissed  to  dinner,  but  not  permitted 
to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  the  king.  This 
was  the  last  audience  he  ever  had  of  his  mastei', 
and  Wolsey  but  too  truly  divined  that  the  star  of 


'  See  ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  573. 
^  Cavendish. 
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his  greatness  had  set.  On  the  moiTow  the  two 
cardinals  set  forth  on  their  journey,  Wolsey  re- 
turning to  London,  and  Campeggio  dii-ecting  his 
steps  towards  his  port  of  debarkation.  At  Dover,' 
his  baggage  was  strictly  searched,  by  the  king's 
orders,  for  important  papers,  especially  the  decretal - 
annulling  his  marriage,  which  Henry  had  been  per- 
mitted to  see,  but  not  to  touch.  The  decretal  was 
not  found,  for  this  very  sufficient  reason,  that  the 
cardinal,  agi-eeably  to  instructions,  had  burned  it. 
AU  otlier  important  documents  were  akeady  across 
the  Channel,  the  crafty  Italian  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  send  them  on  by  a  special  messenger. 
Campeggio  was  ghul  to  touch  French  soil,  lea^■^ng 
his  fellow-chui'chman  to  face  a-s  he  best  could  the 
bui-sting  of  the  tempest. 

It  now  came.  At  the  next  Michaelma.s  term 
(October  9th)  Wolsey  proceeded  to  open,  with  his 
usual  pomp,  his  Comt  of  Chancery.  The  gloom  on 
his  face,  as  he  sat  on  the  bench,  cast  its  shadow  on 
the  membei-s  of  court,  and  seemed  even  to  darken 
the  hall.  This  display  of  authority  was  the  la-st 
gleam  in  the  setting  splendours  of  the  great 
cardinal ;  for  the  same  hour  the  Attorney-General, 
Hales,  was  filing  against  him  two  bills  in  the 
King's  Bench,  charging  him  ^^•ith  having  brought 
bulls  into  England,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  exer- 
cised an  office  that  encroached  upon  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  incuiTed  the  penalties  of  PrsBmunire. 
Soon  after  this  the  Dukes  of  Suiiblk  and  Norfolk 
waited  on  him  from  the  king,  to  demand  delivery  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  to  .say  that,  vacating  his  palaces 
of  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Coiu-t,  he  must  confine 
himself  to  his  house  at  Esher.  "  My  lords,"  said 
the  stricken  man,  with  something  of  his  old  spirit, 
"  the  Great  Seal  of  England  was  delivered  to  me  by 
the  hands  of  my  sovereign,  and  I  may  not  deliver 
it  at  the  simple  word  of  any  lord."  The  two  noble- 
men returned  next  day  \vith  a  written  order  from 
the  king,  and  the  seal  was  at  once  given  up.'' 
Stripped  of  his  great  office,  his  other  possessions, 
tiiough  of  immense  value,  seemed  a  small  matter. 
His  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  his  rich  robes,  his 
costly  and  curious  furniture — all  he  would  present 
to  tlio  king,  pera<lventure  it  would  soften  his  heart 
i  win  back  his  favour,  or  at  least  save  the  giver 
1  the  last  disgrace  of  the  block.  He  understood 
Miii-y's  disposition,  anrl  knew  that  like  other 
^ixniithrifts  he  was  fond  of  money.  Summoning 
ilii-  officers  of  his  household  before  him,  he  ordered 
iIktu  to  place  tables  in  the  great  hall,  and  lay  out 

'  Cavendish  say  a  Calais;  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  D  . 
Bellay,  sayg  Dover. 
=  Herbert,  p.  288. 
•  /W<l.,p.  290. 


upon  them  the  various  articles  entrusted  to  their 
care.  His  ordei-s  were  immediately  obeyed.  Soon 
the  tables  groaned  under  heaps  of  glittering  spoil. 
Cloths  of  gold,  with  which  the  walls  of  the  gi-eat 
gallery  were  hung;  Eiistern  silks,  satins,  velvets; 
tapestry  adorned  with  scriptm-al  subjects,  and 
stories  from  the  old  romances ;  furred  robes,  gor- 
geous copes,  and  webs  of  a  valuable  stufl'  named 
baudekin,  \VTought  in  the  looms  of  Damascus,  were 
piled  up  in  wonderful  profusion.  In  another  room, 
called  the  Gilt  Chamber,  the  tables  were  covered 
with  gold  plate,  some  articles  being  of  massive 
fabric,  and  set  with  precious  stones;  in  a  second 
apartment  was  an-anged  the  silver-gilt ;  and  so 
abundant  were  these  articles  of  luxury,  that  whole 
basketfuls  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  which  had 
fallen  out  of  fasluon,  were  stowed  away  imder  the 
tables.*  An  inventory  ha^Tng  been  taken,  Sir 
William  Gascoigne  was  commanded  by  the  cardinal 
to  see  all  this  wealth  delivered  to  the  king. 

The  cardinal  now  .set  out  for  Esher,  accompanied 
by  his  attached  and  sorrowing  domestics.  On  his 
jomney,  a  horseman  was  seen  galloping  towards 
him  across  country.  It  was  Sir  Henry  NoitIs,  with 
a  ring  fi-om  the  king,  "  as  a  token  of  his  confidence." 
Tlie  fallen  man  received  it  with  ecstatic  but  abject 
joy.  It  was  plain  there  lingered  yet  an  affection 
for  his  foi-mer  minister  in  the  heart  of  the  monarch. 
He  reached  Esher,  and  took  up  his  abode  within 
four  bare  walls.  ^  Wliat  a  contrast  to  the  splendid 
palaces  he  had  left !  Meanwhile  his  enemies — and 
these  were  legion — pu-shed  on  proceedings  against 
him.  Parliament  h;Ml  been  summoned  the  fii-st 
time  for  seven  yeai"s — fluring  that  period  England 
had  been  governed  by  a  Papal  legate — and  an  im- 
peachment, consisting  of  forty-four  clauses,  founded 
upon  the  Act  of  Prsemunire,  was  jireferred  against 
Wolsey.  The  indictment  comprehended  all,  from 
the  pure  Latin  in  which  he  had  put  himself  above 
the  king  {Ego  et  Rex  metis)  to  the  foul  breath  with 
which  he  had  infected  the  i-oyal  presence  ;  and  it 
placed  in  bold  relief  his  legantine  function,  with 
the  many  violations  of  law,  monopolising  of  church 
revenues,  grievous  exactions,  and  unauthorised 
dealings  with  foi-eign  Powei-s  of  wjiich  he  ha<l  been 
guilty  under   cover  of  it."     The   indictment  was 


*  Cavendish,  vol.  i.,  pp.  183,  l»t.  Herbert,  p.  290.— 
One  of  the  best  inventories  of  Wolsey's  furniture  is  pre- 
served among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
(See  Ellis,  Letters,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  25.) 

*  "Thus  continued  ray  lord  at  Esher  three  or  four 
weeks,  without  either  beds,  sheets,  table-cloths,  or  dishes 
to  eat  their  meat  in  ...  .  but  afterwards  my  lord  bor- 
rowed some  plates  and  dishes  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle." 
(Cavendish.) 

'  Herbert,  p.  285. 
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thi-own  out  by  the  Commons,  mainly  l^y  the  zeal 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  an  aft'ectionate  servant  of 
Wolsey's,  who  sat  for  the  City  of  Loudon,  and 
whose  chief  object  in  seeking  election  to  Parlia- 
ment was  to  help  his  old  master,  and  also  to  raise 
himself. 

But  the  process  commenced  against  him  in  the 
King's  Bench  was  not  likely  to  end  so  favourably. 
The  cardinal  had  violated  the  Act  of  Prfemunire 
beyond  all  question.  He  had  bi'ought  Papal  bulls 
into  the  country,  and  he  had  exercised  powers  in 
virtue  of  them,  which  infringed  the  law  and 
usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign.  True, 
Wolsey  might  plead  that  the  king,  by  permitting 
the  inichallenged  exercise  of  these  powers  for  so 
many  yeai-s,  had  virtually,  if  not  formally,  sanc- 
tioned them ;  nevertheless,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  king,  he  deemed  it  more  politic  to  plead  guUty. 
Nor  did  he  miscalculate  in  this.  Henry  accorded 
him  an  ample  pardon,  and  thus  he  esoajaed  the 
serious  consequences  with  which  the  Act  of  Prae- 
munire menaced  him.' 

At  E.sher  the  cardinal  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  the 
king,  hearing  of  his  sickness,  sent  three  physicians 
to  attend  upon  him.  On  his  recovery,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  remove  to  Richmond ;  but  the  Privy 
Council,  alarmed  at  his  near  approach  to  the  court, 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  banish  him  to  liLs  diocese 
of  York.  The  hopes  Wolsey  had  begun  to  cherish 
of  the  return  of  the  royal  favour  were  again  dashed. 
He  set  out  on  his  northward  journey  in  the  early 
spring  of  1530.  His  train,  according  to  Cavendish, 
consisted  of  IGO  persons  and  seventy -two  waggons 
loaded  with  the  relics  of  his  furniture.  "How 
gi-eat  must  have  been  that  grandeur  which,  by 
comparison,  made  such  wealth  appear  poverty  !"- 
Taking  up  his  abode  at  Cawood  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  he  gave  himself 
with  great  assiduity  to  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical duties.  He  distriljuted  ahns  to  the  poor  ; 
he  visited  his  numerous  parish  churches  ;  he  incited 
liis  clergy  to  preach  regularly  to  their  flocks ;  he 
reconciled  differences,  said  mass  in  the  village 
churches,  was  affable  and  courteous  to  all,  and  by 
these  means  he  speedily  won  the  esteem  of  every 
class.  This  he  Iioped  was  the  beginning  of  a  second 
upward  career.  Other  arts  he  is  said  to  h.ave  em- 
ployed to  regain  the  eminence  from  which  he  had 
fallen.  He  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Pope ;  and  it  was  Mieved  at  court  that 
lie  was  intriguing  against  his  sovereign  both  at  home 
and  abroad.      These  susjjicions  were  strengthened 

'  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.,  vol.  i..  p.  1S2. 

■-  Gait,  Life  of  Cardinal  W»hcii,  p.  103  ;  Lond.,  ISIO. 


))y  the  magnificent  entlironisation  which  he  was 
preparing  for  himself  at  York.  The  day  fixed  for 
t!ie  august  ceremonial  was  near,  when  the  tide  in 
the  cardinal's  fortunes  turned  adversely,  nevermore 
to  change.  Suddenly  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
— the  same  Percy  whose  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn 
Wolsey  had  thwarted — arrived  at  Cawood  Castle 
with  an  order  to  arrest  him  for  high  treason.  The 
shock  well-nigh  killed  him ;  he  remained  for  some 
time  speechless.  Instead  of  ascending  his  throne 
in  York  Cathedral,  he  had  to  mount  his  mule  and 
begin  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Tower  j  thence  to 
pass,  it  might  be,  to  the  block.  On  beginning  hia 
journey,  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  as- 
sembled at  Cawood,  and  with  lighted  torches  and 
heart}'  cheers  strove  to  raise  his  spirits ;  but  nothing 
could  again  bring  the  light  of  joy  into  his  face. 
His  earthly  glory  was  ended,  and  all  was  ended 
^^^th  it.  He  halted  on  his  way  at  Sheffield  Park, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  One 
morning  during  his  stay  there,  George  Cavendish, 
the  most  faithful  of  all  his  domestics,  came  nmning 
into  his  chamber,  crying  out,  '■  Good  news,  my 
lord  !  Sir  William  Kingston  is  come  to  conduct  you 
to  the  king."  The  word  '•  Kingston"  went  like  an 
ai-row  to  his  heart.  "  Kingston  !"  he  repeated, 
sighing  deeplj-.  A  sootksayer  had  warned  him  that 
he  .should  have  his  end  at  Kingston.  He  had 
thought  that  the  tovm  of  that  name  was  meant : 
now  he  saw  that  it  was  the  Tower,  of  which  Kings- 
ton was  the  Constable,  that  was  to  be  fatal  to  him. 
The  arrival  of  Sir  William  was  to  the  poor  man 
the  messenger  of  death.  Blow  wa.s  coming  after 
blow,  and  heart  and  strength  were  rapidly  failing 
him.  It  was  a  fortnight  before  he  was  able  to  .set 
out  from  Sheffield  Park.  On  the  way  he  was  once 
and  again  near  fi\lling  from  his  mule  through  weak- 
ness. On  the  thii-d  day — Saturdaj",  the  2Gth  of 
November — he  reached  Leicester.  The  falUng  leaf 
and  the  setting  sun — the  last  he  was  e^er  to  see 
— seemed  biit  the  emblems  of  his  own  condition. 
By  the  time  he  had  got  to  the  abbey,  where  he 
was  to  lodge,  the  night  had  closed  in,  and  the 
abbot  and  friars  waited  at  the  poi-tal  with  torches 
to  light  his  entrance.  "  Father,"  said  he  to  the 
abbot,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  "  I  am  come  to 
lay  my  bones  among  you."  He  took  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  was  to  rise  not  again.  ^Melancholy 
vaticmations  and  forebodings  continued  to  haunt 
him.  "  Upon  ^Monday,  in  the  morning,"  says  Caven- 
dish, his  faithful  attendant,  and  the  chronicler  of 
his  last  hours,  "as  I  stood  by  his  bedside  aliont 
eight  of  the  clock,  the  windows  being  close  shut, 
having  wax  lights  burning  upon  the  cupboaixl,  I 
beheld  him,  .as  me  seemed,  drawing  fast  to  his  end. 
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He,  perceiving  my  shadow  upon  the  wall  by  liis 
be<lsicle,  asked  ....  '  AMiat  is  it  of  the  clock]' 
'  Forsooth,  sii','  said  I,  '  it  is  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.'  'Eight  of  the  clock!'  quoth  he,  'that 
cannot  be,'  reheareing  divers  times,  '  Eight  of  the 
clock,  eight  of  the  clock.  Xay,  nay,'  quoth  he  at 
hist, '  it  cannot  be  eight  of  the  clock,  for  bj-  eight  of 
the  clock  ye  shaU  lose  your  master.'"'  He  simived 
all  that  day. 

At  six  on  Tuesday  morning,  Kingston,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  entered  his  chamber  to  inquire 
how  he  did  !  "  Sir,"  said  he,  '•  I  tarry  but  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  God."  His  intellect  remained 
perfectly  clear.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,"  rejoined 
Kingston.  "  Alas  !  Master  Kingston,"  replied  the 
dying  cardinal,  " if  I  had  ser\ed  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  served  the  king.  He  would  not  have 
given  me  over  thus  in  my  grey  haii-s.  Howbeit," 
he  added,  "this  is  the  just  reward  I  must  i-eceive 
for  all  my  worldly  diligence  and  pains,  only  to 
satisfy  his  vain  pleasure,  not  regarding  my  duty 
to  God."-  SuclT  was  Wolsey's  judgment  upon  his 
own  life. 

He  had  but  few  minutes  to  live,  and  the  use  he 
made  of  them  was  to  send  a  last  message  to  his 
foi-mer  master,  on  a  matter  that  lay  near  his  heart. 
"Master  Kingston,"  he  said,  "attend  to  my  last 
request :  tell  the  king  that  I  conjure  him  in  God's 
name  to  destroy  this  new  pernicious  sect  of  Luthe- 


rans. .  .  .  The  king  shoiUd  know  that  if  he 
tolerates  heres\-,  God  will  take  away  his  power." 
Wolsey  is  the  same  man  on  his  death-bed  as 
when,  sitting  under  the  canopy  of  state,  he  had 
sent  martyrs  to  the  fire.  His  last  breath  is 
expended  in  fanning  the  torch  of  I'mrsecution 
in  England.  But  now  the  faltering  tongue  and 
glazing  eye  told  those  around  him  that  the  last 
moment  was  come.  "  Licontiuent,"  .says  Caven- 
dish, "  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  then  gave  he 
up  the  ghost,"  leining  the  attendants  awe-struck 
at  the  strange  fulfilment  of  the  words,  "  By  eight 
of  the  clock  ye  shall  lose  your  master."  The 
coi-pse,  decked  out  in  Pontifical  robes,  with  miti-e 
and  cross  and  ring,  -was  put  into  a  coflin  of  boards 
and  carried  into  "  Oiu-  Lady  Chapel,"  where  the 
magisti'ates  of  Leicester  wei-e  pennitted  to  view  the 
micovered  ghastly  face,  and  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  cardinal  was  really  dead.  A  grave  was  hastily 
dug  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  wax  tapei-s 
were  kept  burning  all  night  round  the  bier,  orisons 
were  didy  simg,  and  next  morning,  before  day- 
break, the  coffin  containing  the  body  of  the  deceased 
legate  was  can-ied  out,  amidst  funei"al  chants  and 
flaring  torches,  and  deposited  in  the  place  prepared 
for  it.  Dust  to  du.st.  The  man  who  had  filled 
England  with  his  glory,  and  Europe  with  his  fame, 
was  left  without  tomb  or  epitaph  to  .say,  "  Here 
lies  Wolsev." 
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;;  Great  Ruler  brings  forth  men  as  he  does  the 
ti-s,  each  in  his  appointed  time.  We  have  just 
I'll  the  bitterest,  and  certainly  tlie  most  powerful 
'iny  of  Protestiintism  in  all  England,  quit  the 
_'i;  ;  two  men,  destined  to  Ix;  eminently  iiistni- 
iital  iu  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
about  to  step  upon  it. 


'  Cavendisli,  vol.  i.,  pp.31.'!,  3H. 


■  lOiJ.,  pp.  :)19,  320. 


The  king,  on  his  way  from  Grafton  to  London, 
halted  at  Walthani,  Essex,  to  enjoy  the  chase  in 
tho  neighVjouring  forest.  Tlio  court  wius  too  nu- 
merous to  1)0  all  accommodated  in  the  abbey,  and 
two  of  the  king's  servants — Gardiner  his  sccretsiry, 
and  Fo.x  his  almoner — wore  entei-tained  in  the  house 
of  a  citizen  of  Waltham,  named  Cressy.  At  the 
supjicrtable  they  unexpectedly  met  a  foi-mer  ac- 
quaintance, a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambiidge. 
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His  name  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  and  tlie  plague 
liaving  broken  out  at  CamLridge,  he  had  now  come 
hither  with  his  two  pupils,  sons  of  the  man  at 
whose  table  the  secretary  and  almoner  found  him. 


Ho^\  pcifcctly  accidental,  and  how  entirely  \rithout 
sigiufic  nice  seemed  it,  that  these  three  men  should 
that  night  sit  at  the  same  supper-table  I  and  yet 
this  meeting  forms  one  of  the  gi-and  turuing-poiuts 
m  the  destmv  of  England. 

Tiiomas  Cranmer  was  bom  (1489)  at  Alsactou, 
near  Nottingham,  of  a  family  whose  ancestore  had 
come  into  England  with  the  Conqueror. '  He  re- 
ceived liis  first  lessons  from  an  old  and  inflexibly 
severe  priest,  who  taught  him  little  besides  sub- 
mission to  chiistisement.  On  going  to  Cambridge 
his  genius  opened,  and  his  powers  of  application 
became  such  that  he  declined  no  labour,  however 
gi-eat,  if  necessary  to  the  right  solution  of  a  ques- 


'  Strype,  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  p.  1 ;  Lond.,  1694.— The 
residence  of  the  Alsactons  and  Cranmers  may  still  b« 
traced,  the  site  being  marked  by  enormous  eartli-works. 
(Thorston  and  Tlii-osby,  Hist,  of  Nottinghamshire.) 
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tion.  At  this  time  the  fame  of  the  LutLerau 
controversy  reached  Cambridge,  and  Ci-anmer  set 
liimseif  to  know  on  which  side  was  the  tmith.  He 
studied  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  that  he 
might  have  access  to  the  fountains  of  knowledge, 
for  he  felt  that  this  was  a  controvei-sy  which  must 
be  detei-mined  by  the  Bible,  and  by  it  alone. 
After  three  years  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,' without  commentaries  or  human  helps  of 
any  kind,  the  darkness  of  scholasticism  which  till 
now  had  hung  around  him  cleared  away,  and  the 
simple  yet  majestic  plan  of  salvation  stood  forth  in 
glory  before  his  eyes  on  the  sacred  page.  Forty 
yeai-s  had  he  passed  in  comparative  seclusion,  pre- 
paring, unsusiiected  by  himself,  for  the  gi-eat  -n^ork 
he  was  to  perform  on  the  conspicuous  stage  to 
which  he  was  to  pa.ss  from  tliis  supper-table. 

His  two  fi-iends,  who  knew  iiLs  eminent  attain- 
ments in  theology,  dii-ected  the  convei-s;ttion  so  as 
to  draw  from  him  an  opinion  upon  the  question 
then  occupj-ing  all  men's  minds,  the  royal  divorce. 
He  spoke  liLs  sentiments  fi-ankly,  not  imagining 
that  hLs  words  would  be  heard  beyond  the  chamber 
in  which  they  were  uttered.  "  "VMiy  go  to  Rome  V 
he  asked ;  "  why  take  so  long  a  road  when  by  a 
shorter  you  may  arrive  at  a  more  certain  con- 
clu.sion  r'  '-What  is  that  shorter  road?"  asked 
Gardiner  and  Fox.  -The  Scriptures,"  replied 
Cranmer.  '•  If  God  has  made  tliis  man-iage  sinful 
the  Pope  ciumot  make  it  la^\■ful."  "  But  how  shall 
we  know  what  the  Scriptures  say  on  the  point!" 
inquired  his  two  friends.  "Ask  the  uuivei-sities," 
replied  the  doctor,  "  they  will  return  a  sounder  ver- 
dict than  the  Pope." 

Two  days  afterwards  the  words  of  Cramner  were 
reported  to  the  king.  He  eagerly  caught  them  up, 
thinking  .he  saw  in  them  a  way  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties. Heniy  had  previously  consulted  the  two 
English  univei-sities,  but  the  question  he  had  put 
to  them  was  not  the  same  wliich  Cranmer  projwsed 
should  be  put  to  the  universities  of  Christendom. 
^^^lat  Henry  had  asked  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
was  their  own  opinion  of  his  marriage, — was  it 
lawful  ?  But  the  question  which  Cranmer  proposed 
should  be  put  to  the  imivei-sities  of  Europe  was. 
What  does  the  Bible  say  of  such  marriages  ?  does 
it  approve  or  condemn  them  ?  and,  having  got  the 
sense  of  Scriptm-e  thi-ough  the  univei'sities,  he  pro- 
posed that  then  the  cause  should  be  held  as  decided. 
Tliis  was  to  appeal  the  case  from  the  Pope  to  God, 
from  the  Church  to  the  Scriptiu-es.  With  this  idea 
Henry  at  once  fell  in,  not  knowing  that  it  was  the 
formal  fimdamental  principle  of  Protestantism  that 


StryiJO,  Memorials  of  Ciaiimei;  p.  2. 


he  was  about  to  act  upon.  Cranmer  was  imme- 
diately summoned  to  court  ;  he  was  as  i-eluctmt  as 
most  men  would  have  been  forward  to  obey  the 
order.  He  would  ha^e  prefen-ed  the  calm  of  a 
country  pai-sonage  to  the  splendoiu-s  and  perils  of  a 
court.  The  king  was  pleased  with  his  modesty  not 
less  than  with  liis  learning  and  good  sense,  and 
commanded  him  to  set  immediately  to  work,  and 
collect  the  opinions  of  the  canonists  and  Pajjal 
jurists  on  the  question  whether  his  maiiiage  was  in 
accoixlance  with,  or  contrai-y  to,  the  laws  of  GoiL 
It  was  also  resolved  to  consult  the  univei'sitie,s. 
Clement  VII.  had  cited  the  King  of  England  to  his 
bar  :  Henry  woidd  summon  the  Pope  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  Scripture. 

While  Cranmer  is  beginning  his  work,  which  is 
to  give  him  the  primatial  mitre  of  England  in  the 
tirst  place,  and  the  higher  glory  of  a  stake  in  tlie 
end,  we  miLst  mark  the  advent  on  the  stage  of 
public  affaii-s  of  one  destined  to  contribute  powerful 
aid  towards  the  emancipation  of  England  from  the 
Popedom.  This  man  was  Thomas  CVomwell.  Crom- 
well had  commenced  Ufe  in  the  English  factoiy  at 
Ajitwerp  ;  he  afterwards  accompanied  the  German 
anny  to  Italy  as  a  military  adventurer,  where  he 
served  under  Bourbon,  and  was  present  at  the  sack 
of  Rome.  He  then  retm-ned  to  his  native  countrj- 
and  began  the  study  of  law.  It  was  in  this  capa- 
city that  he  became  connected  with  Wolsey,  whom 
he  faithfully  served,  and  whose  fall,  as  we  have 
.seen,  he  helped  to  break.  He  had  seen  that 
Wolsey's  overthrow  was  largely  owing  to  his  sub- 
serviency to  the  Pope ;  he  would  make  trial  of  the 
coutraiT  road,  and  lift  up  England  and  England's 
king  above  the  haughty  head  that  wore  the  tiara. 
Full  of  this  idea  he  sought  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Henrv".  With  great  coui'age  and  clear- 
ness he  put  before  the  king  the  humiliations  and 
embarrassments  into  which  both  Heniy  himself 
and  his  kingdom  had  been  brought  by  dejiendence 
on  the  Pope.  Who  was  the  Pojje,  he  asked,  that 
he  should  be  monarch  of  England  i  and  who  were 
tlie  priests,  that  they  should  be  above  the  law  ? 
Why  should  not  the  king  be  master  in  his  own 
house  ?  why  should  he  divide  his  power  with  a 
foreign  bishop  I  To  lower  the  throne  of  England 
before  the  Papal  chair,  and  to  permit  English  causes 
to  be  tried  at  Italian  tribunals,  was  only  to  be  half 
a  king,  while  the  j'^ople  of  England  were  only  half 
his  subjects.  Why  shoidd  England  imjwverish 
herself  by  paying  taxes  to  Rome  !  England  at  this 
moment  was  little  else  than  a  monster  with  two 
heads.  Why  should  not  the  kmg  declare  himself 
the  head  of  the  Church  vvithin  his  own  realm,  and 
put  the  clergy  on  the  same  level  with  the  rest  of 
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the  king's  subjects  '?  Tliey  swore,  indeed,  allegiance 
to  the  king,  but  they  took  a  second  oath  to  the 
Pope,  which  virtually  annulled  the  first,  and  made 
them  more  the  Pope's  subjects  than  they  were 
the  king's.  The  king  would  add  to  his  dignity, 
and  advance  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  realm, 
by  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  Did  he 
nobv  live  in  an  age  when  Frederick  the  Wise  and 
other  sovereigns  were  thi'owing  off  the  Papal  supre- 
macy, and  did  it  become  England  to  crouch  to  a 
power  which  even  the  i^tty  kingdoms  of  Germany 
were  contemning  V  The  few  minutes  which  it 
required  to  utter  these  courageous  words  had 
wrought  a  great  revolution  in  the  king's  views. 
Treailing  in  the  .steps  of  his  royal  ancestors,  he  had 
acquiesced  blindly  in  a  state  of  things  which  had 
been  lianded  dovm  from  remote  ages ;  but  the 
moment  these  anomalies  and  monstrous  absui-dities 
were  pointed  out  to  him  he  saw  at  once  liis  true 
position ;  yet  the  king  might  not  have  so  clearl}'  seen 
it  but  for  the  jireparation  his  mind  had  undergone 
from  the  perplexities  and  embaiTassments  into 
which  his  dependence  on  the  Papacy  had  brought 
him. 

Fbdng  a  keen  eye  on  the  speaker,  Henry  asked 
him  whether  he  could  prove  what  he  had  now 
affirmed  ?  Cromwell  had  anticipated  the  question, 
and  was  prepared  with  an  answei-.  He  pulled 
from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  oath  which  every 
bishop  swears  at  liis  conseci-ation,  and  read  it  to 
the  king.  This  was  enough.  Henry  saw  that  he 
reigned  but  o\ev  his  lay  subjects,  and  only  partially 
over  them,  while  the  clergy  were  wholly  the  liege- 
men of  a  foreign  prince.  If  the  affair  of  the  divoi'co 
tliwarted  him  in  his  aflections,  this  other  sorely 
touched  liis  pride  ;  and,  with  the  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination characteristic!  of  him,  Henry  resolved  to 
be  rill  of  Ijoth  annoyances. 

Thus,  by  the  constraining  force  of  external 
caases,  the  policy  of  England  was  forming  itself 
«pon  the  two  grc^t  fundamental  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism. Cranmer  had  envmciated  the  religious 
principle  that  the  Bible  is  above  the  Pope,  and 
now  Cromwell  brings  forward  the  political  one  that 
England  is  wholly  an  independent  State,  and  owes 
no  sul)jection  to  the  Papacj'.  The  opposites  of 
these — that  the  Church  is  above  the  Scri]itui-es, 
and  the  Popedom  above  England — were  the  twin 
fountiiins  of  the  vassalage,  spiritual  and  political, 
ill  which  England  was  sinik  in  pre-Eefonnation 
times.  The  adoption  of  their  opposites  was  Prn- 
testantLsm,  and  the  prosecution  of  them  was  the 


'  Apologia  Realn.   Poli  ad   Coi-olum  y.—PoJi    Epislolw, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  120,  121. 


Reformation.  This  liy  no  means  implie.s  that  the 
Reformation  came  from  Henry  VIII.  The  Re- 
formation came  from  the  two  principles  we  have 
just  stated,  and  which,  handed  down  from  the  times 
of  Wicliffe,  were  revived  by  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  laid  hold 
on  these  forces  because  they  were  the  only  ones 
that  could  enable  him  to  gain  the  personal  and 
dynastic  objects  at  which  he  aimed.  At  the  very 
time  that  he  was  making  war  on  the  Pope's  juris- 
diction, he  was  bui-ning  those  who  had  abandoned 
the  Pope's  religion. 

Whilst  listening  to  Cromwell,  astonishment 
mingled  vriih.  the  delight  of  the  king  :  a  new  future 
seemed  to  be  rLsing  before  himself  and  his  kingdom, 
and  Cromwell  proceeded  to  point  out  the  steps  by 
which  he  would  realise  the  great  objects  with  which 
he  had  inspired  him.  The  clergy,  he  showed  him, 
were  in  his  power  already.  Cardinal  Wolsey  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  infraction  of  the  law  of  Pra?- 
munire,  biit  the  guilt  of  the  cai'dinal  was  the 
guilt  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergj^,  for  all  of 
them  had  submitted  to  the  legantine  authority. 
All  thei^efore  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  Pra;- 
munire  ;  their  persons  and  property  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Icing,  and  Henry  mnst  extend  pardon 
to  them  only  on  condition  of  their  vesting  in  him- 
self the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  England,  now 
lodged  in  the  Pope.  The  king  saw  his  path  clearly, 
and  with  all  the  impetuosity  and  energy  of  his 
character  he  addressed  himself  to  the  prosecution  of 
it.  He  aimed  mninly  at  the  Pope,  but  he  would 
begin  at  home ;  the  foreign  thraldom  would  fall  all 
the  more  readOy  that  the  home  servitude  was  fii-st 
cast  off.  Taking  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
giraig  it  to  the  bold  and  resolute  man  who  stood 
l)efore  him,  the  king  made  Cromwell  a  Pi-ivy  Coun- 
cillor, and  bade  him  consider  himself  his  servant  in 
the  great  and  somewhat  hazardous  projects  whicli 
had  been  concocted  between  them. 

Vast  changes  rapidly  followed  in  the  State  an<l 
Church  of  England.  The  battle  was  begun  in 
Parliament.  This  assembly  met  on  November  Srd, 
ir)29,  and  instantly  began  their  complaints  of  the 
exactions  which  the  clergy  imposed  on  the. laity. 
The  priests  demanded  heavy  sums  for  the  j)robate 
of  wills  and  mortuaries;  they  acted  as  stewards  to 
bishojis ;  they  occupied  farms ;  abbots  and  friar.s 
tradc'd  in  cloth  and  wool ;  nniny  lived  in  noble- 
men's houses  instead  of  residing  on  their  livings, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  "  the  poor  had  no 
refreshing,"  and  the  iianshioners  ''  lacked  preach- 
ing and  instniction  in  God's  Word."'     Siicli  were 
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the  complaints  of  the  Commons  against  the  clerical 
estate,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  in  England, 
since  the  nobility  had  been  weakened  by  the  wars, 
and  the  Commons  were  dispersed  and  without 
union.  This  most  unwonted  freedom  with  sacred 
men  and  things  on  the  part  of  the  laity  exceedingly 
displeased  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  pre- 
late rebuked  them  in  an  angi-y  speech  in  the  Lords, 
saying  "  that  the  Commons  would  nothing  now 
but  down  with  the  Church,"  and  that  all  this 
"came  of  want  of  faith."' 

His  brethren,  however,  deemed  it  wiser  policy 
to  allay  the  .storm  that  was  rising  in  Pai-liament 
against  the  Church,  at  the  cost  of  some  conces- 
sions. On  the  12th  of  November  it  was  decreed 
by  Convocation  that  priests  should  no  longer 
keep  shops  or  tarverns,  play  at  dice  or  other  for- 
bidden games,  pass  the  night  in  suspected  places, 
be  present  at  disreputable  shows,  go  about  with 
spoi'ting  dogs,  or  with  hawks,  falcons,  or  other 
birds  of  prey  on  their  fists.  These  and  other  acts 
of  a  yet  gi-osser  sort  were  subjected  to  heavy  iiiies ; 
and  laws  were  also  enacted  against  unnatural 
vices. - 

The  Commons  urged  forwai'd  their  attack.  Their 
next  complaint  was  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  clergy.  The  Commons  affirmed  that  their  pro- 
vincial constitutions  made  in  the  present  reign 
encroached  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  and  were 
also  burdensome  to  the  laity.  In  this  matter  the 
Parliament  carried  fully  with  it  the  sympathy  of 
the  king.  He  felt  the  great  presumption  of  the 
clergy  in  making  orders,  of  the  nature  of  laws,  to 
bind  his  subjects,  and  executing  them  without  his 
assent  or  authority.  The  clergy  stood  stoutly  to 
then-  defence  in  this  matter,  pleading  long  prescrip- 
tion, and  the  right  lodged  in  them  by  God  for  the 
government  of  the  Church.  But,  replied  the  Com- 
mons, this  spiritual  legislation  is  stretched  over  so 
many  temporal  matters,  that  under  the  pretext  of 
ruling  the  Church  you  govern  the  State.  Feeling 
both  the  nation  and  the  throne  against  them,  and 
dreading  impending  mischief,  the  Convocation  of 
the  Province  of  Canterbury  prepared  an  humble 
submission,  and  sent  it  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
promised,  for  the  future,  to  forbear  to  make  ordi- 
nances or  constitutions,  or  to  put  them  in  execution, 
unless  with  the  king's  consent  and  licence.^ 

The  way  being  so  far  prepared  by  these  lesser 
attacks,  the  great  battle  was  now  commenced.  To 
lop  off  a  few  of  the  bx-anches  of  the  Pontifical  supre- 

•  Herbert,  p.  321. 

-  Wilkins,  Concilia,  vol.  iii.,  p.  717  et  seq. 
'  Strype,   Eccl.  Mem.,  vol.   i.,   pp.  204— 206.— Act   25 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  19. 


macy  did  not  content  Henry  ;  he  would  cut  do'wn 
that  evil  tree  to  the  root ;  he  woiUd  lay  the  axe 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  under 
a  foreign  prince,  and  he  would  himself  become  the 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  7th  of 
Januai-y,  15.31,  Cromwell,  obeying  Henry's  orders, 
entered  the  Hall  of  Convocation,  and  quietly  took 
his  seat  among  the  bishops.  Rising,  he  stnick  them 
dumb  by  infonning  them  that  they  had  all  been 
cast  in  the  penalties  of  Prfemunii-e.  When  and 
how,  they  amazedly  asked,  had  they  violated  that 
statute  1  They  were  cui-tly  informed  that  then- 
grave  offence  had  been  done  in  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  that  in  him  too  had  they  acknowledged  their 
guUt.  But,  they  pleaded,  the  king  had  sanctioned 
the  cardinal's  exercise  of  his  legantine  powers. 
This,  the  bishops  were  told,  did  not  in  the  lea.st  help 
them  ;  the  law  was  clear  ;  their  ^•iolation  of  it  was 
equally  clear.  The  king-wdthin  his  dominions  has 
no  earthly  superior,  such  had  from  ancient  times 
— that  is,  from  the  days  of  Wicliffe ;  for  it  was  the 
spirit  of  Wicliffe  that  was  about  to  take  hold  of 
the  priests — been  the  law  of  England ;  that  law  the 
cardinal  had  transgi-essed,  and  only  by  obtaining  the 
king's  pardon  had  he  escaped  the  consequences  of 
his  presumption.  But  tfwi/  had  not  been  pardoned 
by  the  king  ;  they  were  imder  the  penalties  of  PriB- 
munire,  and  their  possessions  and  benefices  were 
confiscated  to  the  crown.  This  view  of  the  matter 
was  maintained  with  an  astuteness  that  convinced 
the  affrighted  clergy  that  notliing  they  could  say 
would  make  the  matter  be  viewed  in  a  different 
light  in  the  highest  quarter.  They  stood,  they  felt, 
on  a  precipice.  The  king  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  Church.  The  battle  on  which  they 
were  entering  was  a  hard  one,  and  its  issue  doubt- 
ful. To  yield  was  to  disown  the  Pope,  the  fountain 
of  their  being  as  a  Romish  Chiu'ch,  and  to  re.sist 
might  be  to  incur  the  wi-ath  of  the  monarch. 

The  king,  through  Cromwell,  next  showed  them 
the  one  and  only  way  of  escape  open  to  them  from 
the  Praemunire  in  the  toUs  of  which  they  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  caught.  They  must  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  To 
smooth  their  way  and  make  this  hai-d  alternative 
the  easier.  Cromwell  reminded  them  that  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  had  on  a  recent  occasion 
styled  the  king  Caput  Ecdesia: — Heatl  of  theChui-ch 
— and  that  they  had  only  to  do  always  what  they 
had  done  once,  and  make  the  title  perpetual.^  But, 
responded  the  bishops,  by  Ecdesia  we  did  not 
intend  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  Chureh 
\iniversal,  spread  over  all  Christendom.     To  this 

■>  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.,  voL  i.,  p.  211. 
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the  really  answer  was  tliat  tlie  present  contro-\-ei-sy 
was  touching  the  Church  of  Enghind,  and  it  alone, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  same.'  But,  replied  the 
bishops,  Christ  is  Head  of  the  Church,  and  he  has 
divided  liLs  power  into  temporal  and  spiritual,  giving 
the  first  branch  to  princes  and  the  second  to  priests. 
The  command,  "  Obey  and  be  subject,"  said  the 
king,  does  not  restrict  the  obedience  it  enjoins  to 
temporal  things  only ;  it  is  laid  on  all  men,  lay  and 
clerical,  who  together  conipo.se  the  Church.  Proofs 
from  Sci'ipture  were  next  adduced  by  the  clergy  that 
Christ  had  committed  the  administration  of  .spiritual 
things  to  priests  only,  a.s  for  instance  preaching  and 
the  di.spensation  of  tlie  Sacrament.-  No  man  denies 
that,  replied  the  king,  but  it  does  not  prove  that 
their  persons  and  deeds  are  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  prince.  Princes,  said  the  bishops,  are 
called  Jilii  Ecclesice — sons  of  the  Church.  The  Pope 
Ls  their  fiither,  and  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  to 
recognise  the  king  as  such  would  be  to  overthrow 
the  Catholic  faith.     The  debate  lasted  three  day.s. 

The  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Exeter  were  deputed 
to  beg  an  interview  with  the  king,  in  order  to 
entreat  liim  to  i-elinquish  his  claim.  They  were 
denied  access  into  the  royal  presence.  The  clergy 
showed  no  signs  of  yielding  ;  still  less  did  the  king. 
The  battle  was  between  Henry  and  Clement  ;  for 
to  give  this  title  to  the  king  wa.s  to  dethrone  the 
Pope.  It  was  a  momentous  time  for  England. 
In  no  previous  age  could  such  a  contest  have  been 
waged  by  the  throne ;  it  would  not  even  have  been 
raised ;  but  the  times  were  ripe — although  even 
now  the  issue  was  doubtful.  Tlie  primate  Warham, 
prudent,  and  now  veiy  aged,  rose  and  proposed 
that  they  should  style  the  king  "  Head  of  the 
Church"  quantum  per  hgem  Chrisii  licet — so  far  as 


the  law  of  Christ  permits.  Henry,  on  first  hcarin" 
of  it,  stormed  at  the  proposed  modification  of  his 
powei-s ;  but  his  courtiers  satisfied  him  that  the 
clause  would  ofler  no  interference  in  practice,  and 
tliat  meanwhile  it  would  prevent  an  open  rupture 
with  Rome.  It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  bi-iiif 
the  other  side  to  accept  this  apparent  compromise. 
The  little  clause  would  be  no  effective  bulwark 
against  Henry's  aggi-ession.  His  supremacy  and 
the  Pope's  supremacj'  could  not  stand  together,  and 
they  clearly  saw  which  would  go  to  the  wall.  But 
they  despau-ed  of  making  better  terms.  The  pri- 
mate rose  in  Convocation,  and  put  the  question, 
"  Do  you  acknowledge  the  king  a.s  vour  supreme 
head  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows  ?"  Not  a 
member  spoke.  "  Speak  your  minds  freely,"  said 
Warham.  The  silence  was  unbroken.  "  Then  I  shall 
understand  that,  a.s  you  do  not  oppose,  you  give 
consent."'  The  silence  continued  ;  and  that  silence 
was  accepted  as  a  vote  in  the  affirmative.  Thus  it 
passed  in  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
terbury that  the  king  was  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England.  A  few  mouths  later  the 
same  tiling  was  enacted  in  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  York.  On  the  22nd  March,  L"332, 
Warham  signed  the  submission  which  was  sent  in 
to  the  king,  styling  him  "Protector  and  Supremo 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England."  A  subsidy  of 
.£100,000  from  the  clergy  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
liury,  and  £18,000  from  those  of  York,  accompanied 
the  document,  .and  the  king  was  pleased  to  release 
them  from  the  penalties  of  Prajmunire.  ThLs  great 
revolution  brought  deliver.ance  to  the  St-ate  from 
a  degrading  foreign  thraldom  :  that  it  conferred  on 
the  Church  an  equal  measure  of  freedom  we  are  not 
prepai'ed  to  say. 
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The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  formed  tho  rampart 
that  protected  the  ecclesiastical  usui-patioas  which 

'  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.,  vol.  i.,  p.  211.  -  Iliid. 


flourished  so  i-ankly  in  England,  to  tlie  oppression 
of  the  people,  and  the  weakening  of  the  ro^'al  pre- 
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ro<^tive.  Now  tliat  a  breach  had  been  made  in 
that  bulwark,  the  abuses  that  had  grown  up  behind 
it  were  attacked  and  abolished  one  after  the  other. 
Causes  were  no  longer  carried  to  Rome.'  The 
kint',  as  Head  of  the  Church,  had  become  the  foun- 
tain of  both  civil  and  spiritual  justice  to  his  subjects. 
No  one  could  be  cited  before  any  ecclesiastical 
court  out  of  his  own  diocese.  Twenty  years  was 
fixed  as  the  term  during  which  estates  might  be  left 
to  priests  for  praying  souls  out  of  purgatory.  The 
lower  orders  of  priests  were  made  answerable  before 
the  civil  tribunals  for 
murdei',  felony,  and 
other  crimes  of  which 
they  might  be  accused." 
The  payment  of  annats 
and  first-fruits  to  the 
Pope,  by  which  an 
enonnons  amount  of 
money  had  been  carried 
out  of  England,  was 
abolished.'  The  reli- 
gious orders  were  for- 
bidden to  receive 
foreign  visitors,  on  the 
ground  that  tlie.se  func- 
tionai'ies  came,  not  to 
reform  the  houses  of 
the  clergy,  but  to  dis- 
cover the  secrets  of  the 
king,  and  to  rob  the 
country  of  its  wealth. 
The  purchase  of 
faculties  from  Rome 
was  declared  ^lnla^vful, 
and  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  go  abroad  to 
any  Synod  or  Council 

without  the  royal  permission.  The  law  of  Henry 
IV.  was  repealed,  by  which  heretics  might  be 
burned  on  the  sentence  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
bishop,  and  without  a  writ  from  the  king.  The 
stake  was  not  yet  abolished  as  the  puni.shment  of 
hei'esy,  but  the  power  of  adjudging  to  it  was  re- 
stricted to  a  less  arbitrary  and,  it  might  be,  more 
merciful  tribunal.  As  we  have  stated  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  power  exercised  by  the  clergy  of 
making  canons  was  taken  from  them.  This  pri^-i- 
lege  had  been  gi-eatly  abused.  These  canons,  being 
enforced  upon  the  people  by  the  clergy,  had  really 
the  force  of  law;  and  as  they  were  often  infringe- 

'  Act  24  Honry  VIII.,  cap.  12. 

-  Act  23  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  9,  10,  11. 

'  Ibid.,  cap.  20,    Burnet,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  p.  117. 
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iiients  of  the  constitution,  and  expressed  mostly  the 
will  of  the  Pope,  they  were  the  substitution  of  a 
foreign  and  usurped  authority  for  the  legitimate 
rule  of  the  king  and  the  Parliament.  A  commission 
of  thu-ty-two  persons,  sixteen  of  whom  were  eccle- 
siastics, and  the  other  sixteen  laymen,  was  appointcfl 
by  the  crown  to  examine  the  old  canons  and  consti- 
tutions, and  to  abrogate  those  that  were  contrary 
to  the  statutes  of  the  realm  or  prejudicial  to  the  pre- 
rogative-royal.^ A  new  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
was  framed,  composed  of  .such  of  the  old  canons  as 
being  unexceptionable 
were  retained,  and  the 
new  constitutions 
wliich  the  commission 
was  empowered  to 
enact.  This  was  a 
favourite  project  of 
Cranmer's,  which  he 
aftex-wards  renewed  in 
the  reign  of  Edwai-d 
VI. 

It  was  foreseen  that 
this  policy,  which  was 
daOy  widening  the 
breach  between  Eng- 
land and  Rome,  might 
probably  in  the  end 
bring  upon  the  nation 
pxcommiuiication  and 
interdict.  These  ful- 
minations  had  lost  the 
terrors  that  once  in- 
ve.sted  them ;  never- 
theless, their  infliction 
might,  even  yet,  occa- 
sion no  little  inconve- 
nience. Ai-rangemeuts 
were  accordingly  made  to  permit  the  whole  religious 
services  of  the  counti-y  to  proceed  without  let  or 
hindrance,  even  should  the  Pope  pronounce  sentence 
of  interdict.  It  was  enacted  (March,  l.'iS-t)  that  no 
longer  should  the  consecration  of  bishop,  or  the 
administration  of  rite,  or  the  performance  of  any 
religious  act  wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  The  English  bishops  were  to  have  power 
to  consecrate  without  a  licence  from  the  Pojx".  It 
was  enacted  that  when  a  bishopric  became  vacant, 
the  king  should  send  to  the  chapter  a  co)i</e  (Felire, 
that  is,  leave  to  elect  a  new  bishop,  accompanied  by 
a  letter  indicating  the  pei'son  on  ^vhom  the  choice 
of  the  chapter  was  to  fiill.  If  no  election  was  made 
witliin  twelve  days,  the  king  was  to  nominate  to 

*  Act  25  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  19. 
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the  see  by  lettei-s-patent.  After  the  bishop-elect 
Lad  taken  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king,  his  Majesty, 
by  letters  to  the  archbishop,  might  order  the  con- 
secration ;  and  if  the  pei-sons  whose  duty  it  was  to 
elect  and  to  consecrate  delayed  the  ijerformance  of 
these  functions  above  twenty  days,  they  incm-red 
the  penalty  of  a  Praemunire.'  It  was  forbidden 
henceforward  for  archbishop  or  bishop  to  be  nomi- 
nated or  confirmed  in  his  see  by  the  Pope. 

This  legislation  was  completed  by  the  Act  passed 
in  next  session  of  Parliament  (November — Decem- 
ber, 1.534).-  Convocation,  as  we  have  seen,  declared 
Henry  Head  of  the  Church.  "For  corroboration  and 
confirmation  thereof,"  be  it  enacted,  said  the  Parlia- 
ment, "that  the  king,  hi.^  heirs,  &c.,  shall  be  taken, 
accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  Supreme  Head  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  EnglamJ,  called  AnjUcana 
Ecdesia,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy,  annexed  and 
united  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  as  well 
the  title  and  style  thereof,  as  all  honours,  dignities, 
immunities,  Ac,  pertaimng  to  the  said  dignity  oi 
Supreme  Head  of  the  said  Chm-ch."  A  later^*  Act 
set  forth  the  large  measure  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction lodged  in  the  king.  "  Wliereas  his  ^lajesty," 
said  Parliament,  "  is  justly  Supreme  Head,  kc,  and 
hath  full  authority  to  correct  and  punish  all  manner 
of  heresies,  schisms,  errors,  rices,  and  to  exercise 
all  other  manner  of  jurisdictions,  commonly  called 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  " — it  is  added,  "  That  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  have  no  manner  of  juris- 
diction ecclesiastical  but  by,  under,  and  from  the 
Boyal  Majesty."' 

Thus  did  Henry  VIII.  undo  the  v.-ork  of 
Gregory  VII.  Hildebrand  had  gone  to  war  that 
he  might  have  the  power  of  appointing  to  all  the 
sees  of  Christendom.  Not  a  mitre  would  he  per- 
mit to  be  worn  unless  he  himself  had  placed  it  on 
the  head  of  its  possessor ;  nor  would  he  give  con- 
secration to  any  one  till  first  he  had  sworn  him  to 
"defend  the  regalities  of  St.  Peter."  From  his 
chair  at  Eome,  Gregory  was  thus  able  to  govern 
Europe,  for  not  a  bishop  was  there  in  all  Christen- 
dom whom  he  had  not  by  this  oath  chained  to  his 
throne,  and  through  the  bishops,  the  kings  and 
their  nations.  It  was  this  terrible  serfdom  which 
Hemy  VIII.  rose  \ip  against  and  broke  in  pieces, 
so  far  as  his  own  Kingdom  of  England  was  con- 
cerned. The  appointment  of  English  bishops  he 
wi-ested  from  the  Pope,  and  took  into  his  own 
hands,  and  the  oath  v.'hich  he  administered  to  those 

'  Act  23  Hem-y  Till.,  cap.  20.     Bumet,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii., 
p.  148. 
-  Act  2G  Heni-y  VIII.,  cap.  1. 
3  Act  37  Henry  Till.,  cap.  17. 
■•  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  bU.  ii.,  p.  157. 


whom  he  placed  in  the .-je  bves  bound  them  to  fealty, 
not  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  but  to  the  throne  of 
England.  As  against  the  usurped  foreign  authority 
which  the  King  of  England  now  scornfully  trod 
into  the  dust,  surely  Henry  did  well  in  being 
master  in  liis  own  hoiise.  The  dignity  of  his 
crown  and  the  interests  of  his  subjects  alike  de- 
manded it.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  look  at  the 
act ;  and  taking  it  f)e)'  se,  there  can  be  no  doulrt 
that  Henry,  in  thus  seeming  perfect  freedom  for  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogatives  and  jurisdictions  of  his 
kingly  office,  did  a  wise,  a  just,  and  a  proper  thing. 
Vrhile  this  battle  was  waging  in  Parliament,  the 
matter  of  the  divorce  had  been  progi-essing  towards 
a  final  settlement.  In  the  end  of  1529,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  it  was  resolved  to  put  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Christendom  the  question,"  What  says  the 
Bible  on  the  mairiage  of  the  king  with  Catherine, 
his  brother's  widow?"  Hemy  would  let  the  voice  of 
the  univei"sal  Church,  rather  than  the  Pope,  decide 
the  question.  The  universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  by  majorities,  declared  the  marriage  un- 
lawful, and  approved  the  divorce.  The  Sorbomie 
at  Paris  declared,  by  a  large  majority,  in  favour  of 
the  divorce.  The  four  other  universities  of  France 
voted  on  the  same  side.  England  and  France  were 
with  Henry  VIII.  The  king's  agents,  crossing  the 
Alps,  set  foot  on  the  doubtful  soil  of  Italy.  After 
the  Sorbonne,  the  most  reno-niied  univei-sity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  was  that  of  Bologna.  To  the 
delight  of  Hemy,  Bologna  declared  in  his  favour. 
So  too  did  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Ferrara. 
Italy  was  added  to  the  list  of  countries  favourable 
to  the  King  of  England.  The  envoys  of  Henry 
next  entered  the  territories  of  the  Refoiination, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  If  Romanism  was 
with  Henry,  much  more  will  Protestantism  be  so. 
To  the  king's  amazement,  it  is  here  that  he  fint 
encountei-s  opposition."'  All  tlie  reforming  doctors, 
including  Luther,  Cahin,  and  CEcolampadius,  were 
against  the  divorce.  The  king  has  sinned  in  the 
past  by  contracting  this  man-iage,  said  they,  but  he 
will  sin  in  the  future  if  he  shall  dissolve  it.  The 
less  cannot  be  expiated  by  the  gi-eater  sin :  it  is 
i-epentance,  not  divorce,  to  wliich  the  king  ought 
to  have  recourse.  Meanwhile,  Cranmer  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  to  win  over  the  Pope.  A  large 
number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobles  also  wrote  to 
Clement,  beseeching  him  to  grant  the  -wishes  of 
Henry ;  but  the  utmost  length  to  which  the  Pope 
would  go  was  to  peiTuit  the  King  of  England  to 
have  two  ^vives." 


5  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii. ;  Rscoris,  p.  88. 

'  "  Pontifex  secreto,  vehiti  rem  qiiam  niagni  faceret, 
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In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations,  Warham, 
Archbisliop  of  Canterbiu-y  and  Primate  of  all 
England,  died.  The  king  resolved  to  place  Dr. 
Thomas  Cranmer  in  the  vacant  see.  The  royal 
summons  found  Cranmer  in  Nuremberg,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  after  his  return  from  Rome  on  the 
business  of  the  divorce.  Cranmer,  learning  through 
hLs  friends  that  this  urgent  recall  was  in  oi-der  to 
his  elevation  to  the  primacy,  was  in  no  haste  to 
retm-n.  The  prospect  of  filling  such  a  post  under 
so  imperious  a  monarch  as  Henry,  and  in  times  big 
with  the  most  portentous  changes,  filled  him  with 
alarm.  But  the  king  had  resolved  that  Cranmer 
should  be  primate,  and  sent  a  second  and  more 
urgent  message  to  hasten  his  return.  On  his 
appearance  before  the  kiiag,  Cranmer  stated  the 
difficulties  in  his  path,  namely,  the  double  oath 
which  all  bishops  were  accustomed  to  take  at 
consecration — the  one  to  the  Pope,  the  other  to  the 
king.  Tlie  doctor  did  not  see  how  he  could  swear 
fidelity  to  both.  It  was  ultimately  arranged  that 
he  should  take  the  oath  to  the  Pope  under  a  pro- 
test "  that  he  did  not  bind  himself  to  do  anything 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  rights  of  the  King 
of  England,  and  the  laws  of  the  I'ealm,"  and  that 
he  should  not  be  hindered  in  executing  such  re- 
formation as  might  be  needed  in  the  Church  of 
England.  This  protest  he  repeated  three  times ' — 
first,  in  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster ;  next,  on 
the  steps  of  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  clergy  and  people ;  thirdly, 
when  about  to  put  on  the  pall  and  receive  consecra- 
tion.    After  this  he  took  the  oath  to  the  Pope. 

It  was  love  of  the  Gospel  which  impelled  Cran- 
mer to  advance  :  it  was  the  divorce  that  urged 
onward  Heniy  VIII.  The  imperious  monarch 
was  caiTjnng  on  two  wars  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  striving  to  clear  his  kingdom  of  the  noxious 
growth  of  Papal  bulls  and  prerogatives  that  so 
covered  and  defonned  it,  and  he  was  fighting 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Lntheranism.  Hardly 
had  the  mitre  been  placed  on  his  brow  when 
Cranmer  had  to  thnist  himself  between  a  dis- 
ciple and  the  stake.  Leaving  Tyndale  in  tlie 
Low  Co\inti-ies,  John  Fntli  came  across,  and  began 
to  preach  from  house  to  house  in  P^ngland.  He 
was  tr.acked  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  received 
the  Great  Seal  when  it  was  taken  from  Wolsey,  and 
thrown  into  tlie  Tower,  heavily  loaded  with  irons. 
His  main  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  was  the 


denial  of  transubstantiation.  The  king  nominated 
six  of  the  temporal  and  spii-itual  peers,  of  whom 
Cranmer  was  one,  to  examine  him.  The  power  of 
the  stake  had  just  been  taken  from  the  bishops,  and 
Fryth  was  destined  to  be  the  first  martjT  under  the 
king.  Cranmer,  who  still  believed  in  consubstan- 
tiation,  loved  Fr}-th,  and  \^-ished  to  save  his  life,  that 
his  gi-eat  erudition  and  rare  eloquence  might  profit 
the  realm  in  days  to  come ;  but  all  his  efforts  were 
inefiectual.  Frj-th  mounted  the  stake  (4th  July, 
1533),  and  his  heroic  death  did  much  to  advance 
the  progi-ess  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

About  the  time  that  the  martyr  was  expir. 
ing  at  the  stake,  the  Pope  was  excommunicating 
the  King  of  England.  Fortified  ^^^th  the  opinion 
of  the  universities,  and  the  all  Iwt  unanimous 
approval  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctors,  Henry  married  Anne  BolejTi 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1533.=  On  the  10th  "of 
May,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  re- 
ceived the  royal  licence  to  that  effect,  constituted 
his  court  to  judge  the  cause.  Queen  Catherine  was 
summoned  to  it,  but  her  only  response  to  the  cita- 
tion was,  "  I  am  the  king's  la^vful  wife,  I  will  accept 
no  judge  but  the  Pope."  On  the  23rd  of  IMay,  the 
primate,  attended  liy  all  the  archiepiscopal  court, 
gave  sentence,  declaring  "  the  maniage  between 
our  sovereign  lord  King  Hemy,  and  the  most  serene 
lady  Catheriiie,  widow  of  his  brother,  having  been 
contracted  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  null  and 
void."'  On  the  28th  of  May,  the  same  court 
declared  that  Henry  and  Anne  had  been  lawfully 
wedded.  The  imion,  ratified  bj'  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  was  on  Whitsunday,  sealed  by  the  pomp  of 
a  splendid  coronation.  On  the  previous  day,  Anne 
passed  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  through 
streets  gay  with  bannei-s  and  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold,  seated  in  a  beautifully  white  gold-bespangled 
litter,  her  head  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  precious 
stones,  while  the  blare  of  tiiimpets  and  the  thunder 
of  cannon  mingled  their  roar  with  the  acclamations 
of  the  enthusiastic  citizens.  Next  day,  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  rank  and  beauty  of  England,  and 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  States,  the  crown  was 
put  u]>on  her  head  by  the  hand  of  Archbisliop 
Crainner. 

Hardly  had  the  acclamations  that  hailed  Anne's 
coronation  died  away,  when  the  distant  nuinnurs 
of  a  coming  tem|)est  were  heard.  Tlie  affronted 
emperor,   Charles  V.,  called  on  the  Pojje  to  un- 


inihi  propoauit  eonditionem  hujustnoili.     Concedi  posse 
Testrte  Majestati  ut  duns  uiores  habeat."    {Originnl  Dfa- 
Vatch  of  De  CassaH-Herbert,  p.  330.) 
'  Wilkins,  Concilia,  vol.  iii.,  p.  757. 


-  Such  is  the  date  of  the  marriatre  given  in  Crantner's 
letter  of  17th  Juno,  1533.  Hall,  Holinshed,  and  Burnet 
give  the  l.^th  of  November,  15.12. 

^  Wilkins,  ('oncilia,  vol.  iii.,  p.  75i>. 
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sheath  tlie  spiiitual  sword,  and  smite  the  monarch 
who  had  added  the  sin  of  an  adulterous  union  to 
the  crime  of  rebellion  against  the  Papal  chair.  The 
weak  Clement  dared  not  refuse.  The  conclave  met, 
and  after  a  month'.s  deliberation,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  the  Pope  pronoimced  excommunication  upon 
tlio  King  of  England,  but  suspended  the  cflcct  of 
tlic  sentence  till  the  end  of  Sepitember.  He  hoped 
that  the  king's  repentance  would  avert  execution. 
Hemy  had  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  could  not  put 
away  Anne  Boleyn,  lie  could  not  take  back  Cathe- 
rine, he  could  not  blot  from  the  statute-book  the 
laws  against  Papal  usurpations  recently  placed 
upon  it,  and  restore  in  former  glory  the  Pontifical 
dominion  in  his  realm,  so  he  appealed  to  a  General 
Council,  and  posted  up  the  document  on  the  door.s 
of  all  the  parish  churches  of  England. 

While  the  days  of  gi-ace  allotted  to  the  king  were 
running  out,  a  princess  was  born  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Greenwich.  The  infant  was  named  Elizabeth. 
The  king  was  disappointed  that  a  son  had  not  been 
born  to  him ;  but  the  nation  rejoiced,  and  Hemy 
would  have  more  heartily  shared  his  people's  joy, 
could  he  have  foreseen  the  glory  that  was  to  sui-- 
ronnd  the  throne  and  name  of  the  child  that  had 
just  seen  the  light. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  news  reached  England  that 
the  Pope  had  pronounced  the  final  .sentence  of 
interdict.  Clement  VII.,  "ha%-ing  iiiivoked  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
justice,"  declared  the  dispensation  of  Julius  II. 
valid,  the  marriage  with  Anne  Bolevn  null,  the 
king  excommunicate,  his  subjects  released  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was 
empowered,  failing  the  submission  of  Hemy,  to 
invade  England  and  depose  the  king. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better ;  if  Henry  was 
disposed  to  halt,  this  compelled  him  to  go  on. 
"  ^Yhat  authority,"  asked  the  king  of  liis  doctors 
and  wise  councillors,  "  has  the  Pope  to  do  all  this  ? 
Who  made  a  foi'eign  priest  lord  of  my  realm,  and 
master  of  my  crown,  so  that  he  may  give  or  take 
them  away  as  it  pleases  him  ?  Inquii-e,  and  tell  me." 
In  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,  they  studied  the 
laws  of  Sci-ipture,  they  searched  the  records  of 
antiquity,  and  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  came 
again  to  the  king.  "  The  Pontiff  of  Rome,  sire,  has 
no  authority  at  all  in  England.'"  It  was  on  the 
3rd  of  November  of  the  same  year  that  the  crown- 
ing statute  was  passed,  as  we  have  already  narrated, 

'  "  Eomanus  Pontifex  non  habet  a  Deo  in  sacra  scriptura 
concessam  sibi  majorein  anctoritatem  ac  jurisdietionem 
in  hoc  regno  Anglije  quam  qnivis  alius  episoopus  cx- 
ternus."  (Derision  of  University  of  Camhridae.  2nd  May, 
1534.)    A  precisely  similar  answer  came  from  Oxford. 


which  declared  the  king  to  be  on  earth  the  Supren.'j 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England. 

As  the  Pontifical  authority  departs,  that  of  the 
Word  of  God  enters  England.  We  have  just  seen 
tlie  Church  and  realm  emancipated  from  the  do- 
minion of  Rome ;  the  first  act  of  the  liberated 
Churcli  was  to  enfranchise  the  people.  Ci-anmer 
moved  in  Convocation  that  an  address  be  presented 
to  the  king  for  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  Popi.sh  party,  headed  by  Dr.  Gaixliner,  opposed 
the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  promoted  the 
spread  of  heresy.  But  in  spite  of  their  opposition, 
the  jiropo-sal  was  adopted  by  Convocation.  The 
king — influenced,  there  is  little  doubt,  by  Ids  new 
queen,  who  was  friendly  to  the  Reformed  opinions, 
and  had  in  her  possession  a  copy  of  Tyndale'.s 
interdicted  translation — acceded  to  the  request  of 
Convocation.  The  great  prmciple  had  been  con- 
ceded of  the  right  of  the  people  to  possess  the  Bible 
in  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  duty  of  the  Cimrch 
to  give  it  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  bishojM 
refused  to  aid  in  translating  it."  Miles  Coverdale 
was  called  to  the  task,  and  going  to  the  Low 
Countries,,  the  whole  Bible  was  rendered  into 
English,  with  the  aid  of  Tyndale,  and  published  in 
London  in  1536,  dedicated  to  Henry  YIII. 

The  next  step  in  the  path  on  which  the  king 
and  nation  had  entered  was  the  visitation  of  the 
monasteries.  Cromwell  was  authorised  by  the  king 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  visit  the  abbeys, 
monasteries,  nunneries,  and  tiniversities  of  the 
Ivingdom,  and  to  report  as  to  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  reform  these  establishments.^  Hemy  had 
powerful  political  motives  urging  him  to  tliLs  mea- 
suie.  He  had  been  excommunicated  :  Charles  V. 
might  invade  liLs  kingdom ;  and  shonld  that  happen, 
there  was  not  a  confraternit}'  of  monks  in  all 
England  who  would  not  take  advantage  of  their 
release  from  allegiance  by  the  Pope,  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  invader.  It  wa.s  only  prudent  to 
disarm  them  before  the  danger  arose,  and  divert 
part  of  the  treasures,  spent  profitlessly  now,  in  for- 
tifjang  his  kingdom.  Neither  Henry  nor  any  one 
else,  when  the  commission  of  inquiry  was  issued, 
foresaw  the  astounding  disclosm-es  that  were  to 
follow,  and  which  left  the  Parliament  no  altei-natlTO 
but  to  abolish  what  could  not  be  cured. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissionei-s  was  presented 
to  tlie  Commons  at  their  meeting  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1536.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell 


-  See  SuppUcaiion  of  the  Poor  Commons  to  the  King— 
Strype,  Ecdes.  Mem.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  chap.  53. 
^  Strypo,  Ecdes.  Mem.,  vol.  i.,  p.  329 
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ou  the  lionoi's  that  shocked  the  nation  wheu  the 
veil  was  lifted.  The  three  foundations,  oi-  cardinal 
mtues,  which  these  institutions  had  been  established 
to  exemplify,  were  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity. 
They  Ulustrated  their  obedience  by  raising  them- 
selves above  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  their  poverty 
by  filling  their  houses  with  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious raiment ;  and  their  chastity  by  practices  which 
we  leave  other  historians  to  describe.  Nowhere  was 
holiness  so  conspicuously  absent  as  in  these  holy 
houses.  "  There  were  found  in  them,"  saj-s  one, 
"not  seven,  but  more  than  700,000  deadly  sins. 
Alack !  my  heart  maketh  all  my  members  to 
tremble,  when  I  remember  the  abominations  that 
were  there  tryed  out.  O  Lord  God !  what  canst  thou 
answer  to  the  five  cities,  confounded  with  celestial 
fii'e,  wlien  they  shall  allege  before  thee  the  iiii- 
qiuties  of  those  religious,  whom  thou  hast  so  long 
supported  ?  ...  In  the  dark  and  sharp  prisons 
there  were  found  dead  so  many  of  theii-  brethren 
that  it  is  a  wonder  :  some  crucified  with  more  tor- 
ments than  ever  were  heard  of,  and  some  famished 
to  death  only  for  breaking  theii'  sujoerstitious  silences, 
or  some  like  trifles.  .  .  .  No,  truly,  the  mon- 
strous lives  of  monks,  friars,  and  nuns  have  destroyed 
theii-  monasteries  and  churches,  and  not  we."^ 

The  king  and  Parliament  had  started  with  the 
idea  of  reformation :   they  now  saw  that  abolition 
only  coidd  meet  the  case.     It  was  resolved  to  sup- 
press all  the  religious  houses  the  Lucome  of  which 
did    not    exceed   £200  a   year,  and  to  confiscate 
theii"  lands  to  the  king,  to  be  devoted  to  other  and 
better  uses.-     The  number  of  smaller  houses  thus 
dissolved   was    370,    and    their    amiual    revenue 
£32,000,    besides  £100,000  in  plate  and  money. 
Four  years  later  all  the  larger  abbeys  and  priories 
■were  either  surrendered  to  the  king  or  suppressed. 
The   preamble   of    the   Act   set   forth   that    "  the 
'liiii-ches,  farais,  and  lands  had  been  made  a  spoil 
rind  that  though  now  for  200  yeai's  it  had  been 
.'ht    to    cure    '•  tliis  unthrifty,    carnal,    aboniLu- 
'    living,"  no  amendment   appeared,  "but  their 
'jus    living    .shamefully   encreasetli."      Indeed, 
-V  of  these  houses  did  not  wait  till  sentence  of 
.ulution  had  been  pronounced  upon  them  :  they 
sought  by  a  voluntary  surrender  to  anticipate  that 
sentence,  and  avert  the  revelation  of  the  deeds  that 
Lad  been  enacted  in  tliem.     It  is  worthy  of  remark 
tliat  twenty -six  mitred  abbots  sat  a.s  barons  in  the 
Pni-liament  in  which  this  Act  wa-s  passed  ;  and  tlie 
number  of  spiritual  peers  wa.s  in  excess  of  the  lay 
members   in   the    Upper   Hotise.''     In   Yorkshire, 

'  Stryi^e,  Eccles.  Mem.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  chap.  34. 

-  Act  27  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  28. 

^  The  Report  of  the  Commission  has  gone  a-mitsing. 


where  the  monks  had  many  sympathiser's,  who 
regarded  the  dissolution  of  their  houses  as  at 
once  an  impiety  and  a  robber}-,  this  much-needed 
reformation  provoked  an  insurrection  which  at  first 
threatened  to  be  formidable,  but  was  eventually 
sujjpressed  without  much  difficulty. 

Some  few  of  the  monasteries  continued  to  the 
close  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  institution.  They 
cidtivated  a  little  learning,  they  practised  a  little 
medicine,  and  they  exercised  a  little  charity.  The 
orphan  and  the  outcast  found  asj-lum  within  theii' 
walls,  and  the  destitute  and  the  decayed  tradesman 
participated  in  the  alms  which  were  distributed  at 
their  threshold.  The  traveller,  when  he  heard  the 
vesper  bell,  turned  aside  to  sleep  in  safety  imder 
then-  roof,  and  again  set  forth  when  the  morning 
star  appeared.  But  the  majority  of  these  places 
had  scandalously  jierverted  their  ways,  and  were 
simply  nurseries  of  superstition  and  indolence,  and 
of  all  the  evils  that  are  born  of  these,  two.  Never- 
theless, the  immediate  consequence  of  theii-  dissolu- 
tion was  a  frightful  confusion  in  England.  Society 
v,-as  disjointed  by  the  shock.  The  monks  and  nuns 
were  turned  adrift  mthout  any  suflieient  provision. 
Those  v.-ho  had  been  beggar's  before  were  now 
plunged  into  deeper  poverty.  Thefts,  miu'ders, 
treasons  aboimded,  and  executions  were  multiplied 
in  the  same  proportion.  '•  Seventy-two  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry."^  The 
enormous  amount  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  lands, 
Louses,  and  money,  that  now  changed  hand.s,  added 
to  the  convidsion.  Cranmer  and  Latimer  pleaded 
that  the  confiscated  property  should  be  devoted  to 
such  piu'poses  as  were  consonant  witli  its  original 
sacred  character,  such  as  lectureships  in  theolog}-, 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  poor,  and  institutions  for 
the  cultiration  of  Icaiiiing  and  the  training  of 
scholai-s  ;  but  they  pleaded  in  vain.  The  courtiers 
of  the  king  ran  off  with  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
wealth:  and  the  uses  to  which  they  put  it  pro- 
moted neither  the  welfare  of  their  families,  nor  the 
good  order  of  the  kingdom.  The  conset[uences  of 
tolerating  an  evil  system  fall  heaviest  on  the  gene- 
ration that  i)uts  an  «ul  to  it.  So  was  it  now  ;  but 
by-and-by,  when  order  had  emerged  out  of  tlic; 
chaos,  it  was  found  tliat  the  cause  of  industry,  of 
virtue,  and  of  good  govei-ament  had  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  dis.solution  of  the  nionastories. 

Its  substJincc,  liowever,  may  bo  gatlioretl  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Act,  from  which  our  quotations  in  the  text 
nro  taken,  and  also  from  the  copious  oitr.icts  in  Strypc'B 
Kcrlesiastkal  Memoriah.  vol.  I.,  p.  399  et  acq.;  from  the 
Cotton  MSS.,  Cleopatra  E  4,  &c.  &c. 
••  Blunt,  p.  142. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


SCAFFOLDS — DEATH    OF    HENRY   VIII. 


Executions  for  Denj-ing  the  King's  Supremacy — Bishop  Fisher— Sir  Thomas  More — Execution  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn 
— Henry's  Policy  becomes  more  Popish — The  Act  of  the  Sii  Articles — Persecution  under  it — The  Martyr  Lambert 
— Act  Permitting  the  Eeading  of  the  Bible— A  Bible  in  Every  Church— T>ie  Insfituiion  of  a  Christian  Man — The 
Necessat-y  Emdition  of  a  Christian  Man — The  Primer — Trial  and  Martyrdom  of  Anne  Astew — Henry  VIII.  Dies. 


We  come  uow  within  the  shadow  of  very  tragic 
events.  Numerous  scaffolds  begin  to  deform  this 
part  of  the  history  of  Enghmd,  the  guUt  of  which 
must  be  shared  between  Clement  VII.,  who 
threatened  the  kingdom  -vrith  invasion,  and  Heniy 
VIII.,  who  rigorously  pressed  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy upon  every  man  of  importance  among  hi.s 
subjects.  The  lieads  of  the  religious  houses  were 
summoned  with  the  rest  to  take  the  oatL  These 
jiei-sons  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  secular 
obedience,  and  they  refused  to  acknowledge  any 
authority  that  put  itself,  as  the  royal  sujn-emacy 
did,  above  the  Pope.  The  Prior  of  Chartei-house 
and  some  of  his  monks  were  tried  and  con\Ticted 
for  refusing  the  oath,  and  on  the  -tth  of  May,  1535, 
they  were  executed  as  traitoi-s  at  Tybum.  Certain 
friai-s  who  had  taken  part  in  the  northern  rebel- 
lion were  hung  in  chaiiis  at  York.  The  'Po\>e 
ha\ing  released  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  from 
theii-  allegiance,  to  refuse  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
regarded  as  a  disowning  of  the  king,  and  j)unislied 
as  treason. 

But  amid  the  crowd  of  scaflblds  now  lising  in 
England — some  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  others  for  denying  transubstantiation — there 
are  three  that  specially  attract  our  notice,  and  mo^"e 
our  soiTow,  though  not  in  equal  degree.  The  fii-st 
is  that  of  Dr.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  was  a  man  of  seventy-seven,  and  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  He  had  been  there  a  year  when  the 
Pope,  by  an  unseasonable  honour,  hastened  his  fate. 
Paul  III.  sent  him  a  red  hat,  which  when  the  king 
learned,  he  swore  that  if  he  should  wear  it,  it  would 
be  on  his  shouldei-s,  for  he  should  leave  him  never  a 
head.  He  was  counted  of  ti-eason,  and  executed 
on  the  22nd  June,  15.'?5.  This  jirelate  had  illus- 
trated his  exalted  station  by  a  lowly  deportment, 
and  he  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  by  his 
dignified  beha^-iour  on  the  scaffold.  The  next  was 
a  yet  nobler  victim.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  flower 
of  English  scholai-s.  His  early  detestation  of  monks 
had  given  jilace  to  a  yet  gieater  detestation  of 
heretics,  and   this   man   of  beautiful   genius   and 


uatui-ally  tender  sensibilities  had  sunk  into  the 
inijuisitor.  He  had  already  been  stripped  of  the 
seals  as  chancellor,  and  in  the  private  station  into 
which  he  had  retii-ed  he  tried  to  avoid  oflencc  on 
the  matter  of  the  supremacy.  But  all  his  cucuiu- 
sjiection  could  not  shield  him  from  the  suspicious  of 
liis  fonuer  master.  More  was  asked  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  but  declined,  and  ;ifter  languish- 
ing a  year  in  prison,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1535,  he 
was  led  to  Tower  HiU,  and  beheaded. 

And  uow  comes  the  noblest  victim  of  all,  she 
whom,  but  three  short  j^eai-s  before,  the  king 
took  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  up  the  steps 
of  his  throne,  placed  beside  himself  as  queen.  The 
same  gates  and  the  same  chamber  in  the  Tower 
which  had  sent  forth  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
Anne  Boleyn  to  be  crow-ned,  now  open  to  receive 
her  as  a  prisoner.  Among  her  maids  of  honour 
was  one  '•  who  had  all  the  charms  both  of  youth 
and  beauty  in  her  pei-son ;  and  her  humour  was  tem- 
jjered  between  the  severe  gi-a'vity  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  gaj-  pleasantness  of  Queen  Anue."' 
Jane  Seymour,  for  such  was  her  name,  had  excited 
a  strong  but  guilty  passion  in  the  heai-t  of  Henry. 
He  resolved  to  clear  his  way  to  a  new  marriage  by 
the  axe.  The  upright  Ci'anmer  was  at  this  time 
banished  the  coui-t,  and  there  was  not  another  man 
in  the  nation  who  had  influence  or  cum-age  to  stop 
the  kmg  in  hLs  headlong  course.  All  bent  to  a 
tyranny  that  had  now  learned  to  ti-ead  into  the 
dust  whatever  opposed  it,  and  which  deemed  the 
slightest  resistance  a  crime  so  great  that  no  vii-tue^ 
no  learning,  no  fonner  sei'\"ice  could  atone  for  it 
The  king,  feigning  to  beUeve  that  liis  Ijed  had  been 
dishonoured,  threw  his  queen  into  the  Tower.  At 
her  trial  on  the  15th  of  May,  1536,  she  was  left 
entii-elj-  unbefriended,  and  was  denied  c^■en  the  help 
of  counsel.  Her  con-upt  judges  found  her  guilty 
on  evidence  which  w;is  discredited  then,  and  which 
no  one  believes  now.=     On  the  19th  of  May,  a  little 

'  Herbert,  bk.  iii.,  p.  196. 

-  Her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  bitterest  enemy. 
pronounced  the  sentence,  on  hearing  which  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Father  and 


■)»  ^ . 
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Ijcfore  noon,  she  was  brouglat  on  the  scaffold  and 
beheaded.  "  Her  body  was  tlirown  into  a  common 
chest  of  elm-tree  that  was  made  to  put  arrows  in, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  within  the  Tower 
before  twelve  o'clock." '  The  alleged  accomplices 
of  Amxe  quickly  followed  her  to  the  scaffold,  and 
though  some  of  them  had  received  a  promise  of 
life  on  condition  of  tendering  criminatory  e^idence, 
it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  put  all  of  them  to 
death.  Dead  men  can  make  no  recantations. 
Henry  passed  a  day  in  mourning,  and  on  the 
morrow  married  Jane  Sej'mour. 

We  have  reached  a  turning-point  in  the  life  and 
measures  of  Henry  VIII.  He  had  vindicated  his 
jjrerogative  by  aliolishiug  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
and  he  had  partially  replenished  Ids  exchequer  by 
suppressing  the  monasteries,  and  he  resolved  to 
pause  at  the  line  he  had  now  reached.  He  had 
fallen  into  "a  place  where  two  seas  met:"  the 
Papacy  buffeted  him  on  the  one  side,  Lutheranism 
on  the  other;  and  the  more  he  strove  to  stem  the 
current  of  the  old,  the  more  he  favoured  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  the  new.  He  would  place  himself  in 
equilibrium,  he  would  be  at  rest ;  but  this  he  found 
impossible.  The  Popish  party  regained  their 
ascendency.  Cromwell,  who  had  been  Henry's 
adviser  in  the  assault  on  the  supremacy  and  the 
despoiling  of  the  monasteries,  was  sent  (28th  July, 
1540)  to  die  on  a  scaffold.-  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  man, 
devoted  to  the  old  religion,  took  the  place  of  the 
fallen  minister  in  the  royal  councils.  The  powerful 
family  of  the  Howards,  with  whom  the  king  was 
about  to  form  an  alliance — Jane  Seymour  and  Anne 
of  Cleves  being  already  both  out  of  the  way — threw 
their  influence  on  the  same  side,  and  the  tjTanny  of 
the  king  became  henceforth  more  truculent,  and  his 
victims  more  numerous.  If  Henry  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Pope,  he  would  show  Christendom  that  he 
had  not  apostatised  from  tlie  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
that  he  cherLshed  no  inclination  towards  Lntheranism , 
and  that  he  was  not  less  deserving  now  of  the 
proud  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  than  he  had 
been  on  the  day  when  the  conckn-e  voted  it  to  him. 
What  perhaps  helped  to  make  the  king  veer  romid, 
and  appear  to  be  desirous  of  buttressing  the  cause 

Creator !  oh.  Thou  who  art  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and 
the  life !  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  not  deserved  this 
death."     (Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays  Bas,  p.  21.) 

'  Herbert,  bk.  iii.,  p.  205— The  judgment  pronouncod 
in  court  by  Cranmer,  two  days  after  her  execution,  and 
wliich  was  to  the  effect  that  her  marriage  with  the  king 
was  not  valid,  on  the  ground  of  pre-contract,  is  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  tyranny  of  the  k-in?  and  the  weakness 
of  the  archbishop.     (See  Herbert,  pp.  203—213.) 

-  Herbert,  p.  28i. 


which  he  had  seemed  so  lately  desirous  only  to 
destroy,  was  the  fact  that  Paul  III.  had  confirmed 
and  re-fulminated  against  him  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication which  Clement  VII.  had  pronounced, 
and  the  state  of  Isolation  in  which  he  found  himself 
on  the  Continent  made  it  prudent  not  further  to 
pro^•oke  the  Popish  Powers  till  the  stoiin  should  be 
over. 

Accordingly  there  was  now  passed  the  Act  of  the 
Six  Articles,  "  the  lash  with  the  six  strings,"  as 
it  was  termed.  The  fii-st  enacted  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation ;  the  second  withheld  the  Cup 
from  the  laity ;  the  third  prohibited  priests  from 
marrying ;  the  fourth  made  obligatory  the  vow  of 
celibacy ;  the  fifth  uj)held  pri\ate  masses  for  souls 
in  purgator}- ;  and  the  sixth  declared' auricular 
confession  expedient  and  necessary.  This  creed, 
framed  by  the  "  Head  of  the  Church "  for  the 
people  of  England,  was  a  very  compendious  one, 
and  was  thoroughly  Roman.  The  penalties  annexetl 
were  sufficiently  severe.  He  who  should  deny  the 
first  ar'ticle,  transubstantiation  namely,  was  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake,  and  they  who  should  impugn 
the  others  were  to  be  hanged  as  felons  ;  and  lauds 
and  goods  were  to  be  forfeited  alike  by  the  man 
who  died  by  the  rope  as  by  him  w  ho  died  by  the 
fire.^  These  articles  were  first  proposed  in  Con- 
vocation, where  Cranmer  used  all  his  influence  and 
eloquence  to  prevent  their  passing.  He  was  out- 
voted by  the  lower  clergy.  When  they  came  before 
Parliament,  again  Cr-anmer  argued  three  days  to- 
gether against  them,  but  all  in  vain.  The  king 
requested  the  ai'chbishop  to  I'etire  from  the  House 
before  the  vote  was  taken,  but  Cranmer  chose  rather 
to  disoblige  the  monarch  than  desert  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  king  that,  in- 
stead of  displeasure,  he  notified  his  appi-oval  of 
the  fidelity  and  constancy  of  Ci-anmer — the  one 
courageous  man  in  a  pusillanimous  Parliament 
It  was  soon  seen  that  this  Act  was  to  draw 
after  it  very  tragic  consequences.  Latimer,  now 
laishop  of  Worcester,  and  Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, were  both  thrown  into  prison,  and  tliey 
were  soon  followed  by  500  other.s.  Commissionei'S 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act,  and  they 
entered  upon  their  work  with  such  zeal  that  the 
prisons  of  London  were  crowded  \\-ith  men  suspected 
of  heresy.  The  Act  was  applied  to  offences  that 
seemed  to  lie  beyond  its  scope,  and  which  cwtainly 
were  not  violations  of  its  letter.  Absence  from 
church,  the  neglect  of  the  use  of  the  rosary,  the 
refus-il  to  ci-eep  on  one's  knees  to  the  cro.ss  on  Good 
Frid^  ',  the  eating  of  meat  on  intenlicted  days,  and 


Act  31  Hcmy  VIII.,  cap.  14. 
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similar  acts  were  consH'ucd  by  tlie  commissioners 
as  violations  of  the  articles,  and  were  punished  ac- 
cordingly. 
I  It  was  now  that  stakes  began  to  be  multiplied, 
I  and  that  the  martyi's,  Barnes,  Garret,  and  Jeronip, 
I  suffered  in  the  fire.  To  show  his  impartiality, 
the  king  burned  two  Papists  for  denying  the 
supremacy.  It  was  now  too  that  Heniy,  who, 
as  the  historian  Tytler  says,  "  had  already 
■written  his  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Cliurcli 
in  letters  of  blood,"  found  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting in  a  public  debate  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy. 
Lambert,  a  clergyman  in  priest's  orders,  wlio 
taught  a  school  in  London,  had  been  accused  Iseforo 
the  archiepiscopal  court  of  denying  the  doctrine  of 
transiibstantiation,  and  had  appealed  from  the 
piimate  to  the  king.  The  court  was  held  in  West- 
minster Hall.  The  king  took  his  place  on  the 
judgment-seat  in  robes  of  white  satin,  having  on 
his  right  hand  the  prelates,  the  judges,  and  the 
most  eminent  lawyers,  and  on  his  left  the  temporal 
lords  and  the  gi'eat  officers  of  the  court.  Scaffolds 
had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  before  whom  Henry  took  pride  in  showing 
his  skill  in  ecclesiastical  lore.  The  disptitation 
between  the  king  and  the  prisoner,  in  which  C'ran- 
mer  and  nine  other  prelates  took  part,  lasted  five 
hoiu's.  The  day  wore  away  in  the  discussion ; 
torches  were  brought  in.  "  What  sayest  thou  now," 
exclaimed  Henry,  anxious  to  close  the  strange  ren- 
contre, "  after  these  solid  reasons  brought  forward 
by  these  learned  men  :  art  thou  satisfied  ]  wilt  thou 
live  or  die  ]"  The  prisoner  declared  himself  still 
unconvinced,  He  was  then  condemned,  as  "  an 
obstinate  opponent  of  the  tnith,"  to  the  stake.  He 
was  executed  two  days  afterwards.  "As  touching 
the  tei'rible  manner  and  fashion,"  says  Fox,  "  of 
the  burning  of  this  blessed  martyr,  here  it  is  to  bo 
noted,  of  all  othei-s  that  have  been  bui-ncd  and 
oftbred  \\\i  at  Smithfield,  thei-o  was  yet  none  so 
cruelly  and  pitoonsly  handled  as  he."  Tlie  fire  was 
lighteil,  and  then  withdrawn,  and  lighted  again,  so 
as  to  consume  liim  piecemeal.  His  scorclied  and 
half-biimcd  body  wa.s  raised  on  the  pikes  of  the 
halljerdiers,  and  tossed  from  one  to  the  other  to  all 
the  e.xtent  his  chain  would  allow;  the  martjT,  says 
tlie  martjTologi.st,  "  lifting  up  such  liands  as  he  had, 
and  his  finger-ends  flaming  \vith  fire,  cried  unto 
the  people  in  these  words,  '  None  but  Christ,  none 
but  Christ !'  and  so  Ijeing  let  down  again  from  their 
halberds,  fell  into  tlie  fire,  and  gave  up  his  life."' 
Cranmor   had   liettcr  success  witli  the  king  in 


'  Strype,   Memorials   of  Cramntr,  pp.   65,  66  (sec  also 
Appeudii). 


another  matter  to  which  we  now  turn.  The  wholo 
Bible,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  translated 
into  English  by  Tyndale  and  Miles  Coverdale,  with 
the  view  of  being  spread  thi-ough  England.  The 
work  was  completed  in  October,  1535.  Another 
edition  was  printed  before  the  4th  of  August, 
1537,  for  on  that  day  we  find  Archbishop  Cranmer 
sending  Grafton,  the  printer,  with  his  Bible  to 
Cromwell,  ^^-ith  a  request  that  he  would  show  it  to 
the  king,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  the  royal  "  licence 
that  the  same  may  be  sold,  and  read  of  e\'erv 
person,  without  danger  of  any  Act,  proclamation, 
or  ordinance,  heretofore  granted  to  tlio  contrary."^ 
In  153S  a  royal  order  was  i.ssued,  appointing  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  to  be  placed  in  e^■el■y  parish 
church,  and  raised  tipon  a  desk,  so  that  all  might 
come  and  read.  The  Act  set  forth  ''that  the 
king  was  desirous  to  have  his  subjects  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  God's  Word,  which  could  not  be 
effected  by  means  so  well  as  by  gi-anting  them  the 
free  and  liberal  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  English 
tongue."'  ''It  was  wonderful,"  says  Strj'pe,  "to 
see  with  what  joy  this  Book  of  God  was  received, 
not  only  among  the  learneder  sort,  and  those  who 
were  lovers  of  the  Eeformation,  but  generally  all 
England  over,  among  all  the  ^■ulgar  and  common 
people  ;  and  with  what  greediness  God's  Word  was 
read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  rending 
of  it  was.  Everybody  that  could  bought  the  book, 
or  busily  read  it,  or  got  othei-s  to  read  it  to  them, 
if  they  could  not  tliemselves;  and  divers  elderly 
people  learned  to  read  on  purpose.  And  even 
little  boys  flocked  among  the  rest  to  hoar  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  read."^  The  fii-st  edition 
was  sold  in  two  years,  and  another  immediately 
brought  out.  How  different  now  from  the  state  of 
things  a  few  yeai-s  ago  !  Tiien,  if  any  one  i>ossessed 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  he  was  obliged  to  conceal 
it  ;  and  if  he  wished  to  read  it,  he  must  go  out  into 
the  woods  or  the  fields,  where  no  eye  saw  him,  or 
choose  the  midnight  hour;  now,  it  lay  openly  in 
the  peasant's  home,  to  be  read  at  the  noon-day  rest, 
or  at  the  eventide,  without  dread  of  informer  or 
l-eri.  of  prison.  "I  rejoice,"  vrrotf.  Cranmer  to 
Cromwell,  "to  see  this  day  of  Reformation  now 
risen  in  England,  since  the  iigiit  of  God's  Word 
doth  sliine  over  it  without  a  cloud." 

In  the  same  year  other  injunctions  were  issued 
in  the  king's  name,  to  the  efiect,  among  other 
directions,  that  once  a  quarter  eveiy  curate  should 


'  BioffT.  of  Tyndale— Doc'rinal  T^eat\$e»,  Parker  Soc, 
pp.  74—70. 
^  Biu-net,  vol.  r.,  bk.  iii.,p.270 
*  Stiypc,  McmoriaU  of  Cranmer,  p.  64. 
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preach  a  sennon  specially  directed  against  the 
superstitious  usages  of  the  times.  The  preacher 
was  enjoined  to  warn  lus  hearers  against  the  folly 
of  going  on  pilgi-image,  of  offeiing  candles  and 
tapers  to  relics,  of  kissing  them,  and  the  like.  If 
tlie  preacher  had  extolled  these  practices  formerly, 
lie  was  now  publicly  to  recant  his  teaching,  and  to 
confess  that  he  had  been  misled  by  common  opinion 
and  custom,  and  had  had  no  authority  from  the 
Word  of  GocL' 

Tlie  publication  of  the  Bible  was  followed  by 
other  books,  also  .set  forth  by  authority,  and  of 
a  kind  fitted  to  promote  reformation.  The  fii-st  of 
these  was  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  or 
"The  Bishops'  Book,"  as  it  was  tei-med,  from  ha^-ing 
been  drawn  up  by  the  prelates.  It  was  issued  with 
the  approTal  of  the  king,  and  was  intended  to  be  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy  to  the  nation.  Its  gold  was 
fivr  indeed  from  being  without  alloy ;  the  new  and 
the  old,  a  few  evangelical  doctrines  and  a  gi-eat 
many  Popish  errors,  being  strangely  blended  and 
bound  up  together  in  it. 

The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  was  suc- 
ceeded, after  some  time,  by  The  N^ecessary  Erudition 
of  a  Christian  JIan.  This  was  called  "The  King's 
Book."  Published  after  the  Six  Ai-ticles,  it  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In 
other  respects.  The  Erudition  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  Th-e  Institution.  Revised  by  Ci-anmer, 
it  omits  all  mention  of  what  the  other  had  recom- 
mended, namely,  the  venei-ation  of  images,  the 
invocation  of  the  saints,  and  masses  for  the  dead, 
and  places  moral  duties  above  ceremonial  obser- 
vances, as,  for  instance,  the  practice  of  charity 
above  abstinence  from  flesh  on  Friday.  It  con- 
tained, moreover,  an  exposition  of  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  the  Seven  Saci-aments,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Pater  Noster,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  to 
which  were  appended  two  articles  on  justification, 
in  which  an  approximation  was  made  to  sounder 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  corruption  of  nature  thereby  inherited.  The 
redemption  accomplished  by  Christ  was  so  exhibited 
as  to  discourage  the  idea  of  merit.- 

The  king  published,  besides,  a  Primer.  It  was 
attended  for  the  initiation  of  the  young  into  the 
elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  consisted  of 
confessions,  prayei-s,  and  hvmns,  -with  the  seven 
jienitential  psalms,  and  selections  from  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St,  John. 
But  the  Primer  was  not  intended  exclusively  for 
youth  ;  it  was  meant  also  as  a  manual  of  devotion 


Strype,  Eccles.  Mem,,  vol.  i.,  p.  514. 
Strype,  3[em.  of  Cranmer,  pp.  95 — 97, 


for  adults,  to  be  used  both  in  the  closet  and  in 
the  church,  to  which  the  people  were  then  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  for  private  as  well  as  public 
prayer. 

Henry  VIII.  was  now  di-awing  to  his  latter 
end.  His  life,  deformed  by  many  crimes,  was  to 
be  darkened  by  one  more  tragedy  before  clos- 
ing. Anne  Askew  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Askew,  of  Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Ha-\-ing  been  converted  to  the  Protestant  faith  by 
reading  the  Scriptures,  she  was  taken  before  "  the 
Quest,"  or  commissioners  appointed  to  work  the 
"  drag-net"  of  the  Six  Ai-ticles,  charged  with  deny- 
ing ti-attsubstantiation.  She  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  lay  there  nearly  a  yeai-.  The  CouncU, 
with  Gardiner  and  Bonner  at  its  head,  was  then 
plotting  the  destniction  of  Queen  Catherine ;  and 
Anne  Askew,  by  command  of  the  king,  was  brought 
before  the  Council  and  examined,  in  the  hope  that 
something  might  be  elicited  from  her  to  ineriminate 
the  ladies  of  the  queen's  court.  Her  finnness 
baffled  her  pei-secutoi-s,  and  she  was  thrown  into 
the  Tower.  In  then-  i-age  they  canied  her  to  a 
dimgeon,  and  though  she  was  delicate  and  sickly, 
they  placed  her  on  the  rack,  and  stretched  her 
limbs  till  the  bones  were  almost  broken.  Despite 
the  tortm-e,  she  uttered  no  gi-oan,  she  disclosed  no 
secret,  and  she  steadfastly  refused  to  renounce  her 
faith.  Chancellor  Wriothesly,  in  his  robes,  was 
standing  by,  and,  stmig  to  fuiy  by  her  sOence,  he 
stiipped  ofl'  his  gown,  gi'a.sped  the  handle  of  the 
i-ack,  and  swore  that  he  woidd  make  the  pmoner 
reveal  her  accomi)lices.  He  worked  the  torture 
^vith  his  o\\-n  hands,  till  his  victim  was  on  the 
])oint  of  expii-ing.  Anne  swooned  on  being  taken 
ofi"  the  rack.  On  recovering,  she  found  hei-self  on 
the  stony  floor,  -with  Wriothesly  by  her  side,  try- 
ing, by  words  of  feigned  kindness,  to  overcome  the 
resolution  which  his  horrible  barbarities  had  not 
been  able  to  stibdue.  She  was  condemned  to  the 
fire. 

When  the  day  of  execution  amved,  she  was 
can-ied  to  Smithfield  in  a  chair,  for  the  torture  had 
deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  Thi-ee  others 
were  to  die  with  her.  She  was  fastened  to  the 
stake  with  a  chain.  The  Lord  IVIayor,  tlie  Duke  of 
Noi-folk,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Lord  Clianoellor 
Wriothesly,  and  other  pei-sons  of  rank  occupied 
a  bench  in  front  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Chuixjh,  in 
order  to  witness  the  execution.  A  strong  railing 
served  to  keep  ofl'  the  dense  crowd  of  hai-dened 
ruffians  and  fanatical  scofl"ei-s  that  occupied  the 
area ;  but  here  and  there  were  persons  whose 
looks  testified  their  svmpathy  with  the  sufierers 
and  theii-  cause,  and  were  refreshing  to  them,  doubt- 
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less,  ill  their  hour  of  .agoiiy.  Presently  the  Lord 
Mayor  commanded  the  torch  to  be  applied.  At 
the  lighting  of  the  train  the  sky  suddenly 
blackened ;  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  a  low 
peal  of  thunder  was  heard.  "  Tliey  are  damned," 
said  some  of  the  spectators.  "  God  knows  whether 
I  may  tnily  call  it  thunder,"  said  one  who  was 
present ;  "  methougkt  it  seemed  that  the  angels  in 
heaven  rejoiced  to  receive  their  souls  into  blis.s."' 
Their  heroic  death,  which  formed  tlie  last  of  the 
horrors  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  was  long  remem- 
bered. 

-  A  few  months  after  these  tragic  events,  the  king 
was  laid  down  on  the  bed  from  which  he  was  to  rise 
no  more.  On  the  27th  of  January,  15i7,  it  be- 
came evident  that  his  end  was  drawing  near.  Those 
ai-ound  him  inquired  whether  he  wished  to  have 
the  consolations  of  a  clergj-man.  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"but  first  let  me  repose  a  little."  The  king  slept 
an  hour,  and  on  awakening  desired  his  attendants 
to  send  immediately  for  Cranmer.  Before  the  arch- 
bishop could  arrive  Henry  was  speechless  ;  but  he 
retaiined  his  consciousness,  and  listened  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  primate.  Cranmer  then  asked  of 
him  a  sign  that  he  rested  on  Christ  alone.  Henry 
pressed  his  hand  and  expired.  It  was  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  2Sth  when  the  king  breathed  his 
last.  He  had  lived  fifty-five  years  and  seven 
months,  and  had  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  nine 
months,  and  six  days.- 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  severely 
blamed  by  both  Protestants  and  PapLsts.  To  this 
cu'cumstance  it  is  owing  that  his  vices  have  been 
put  prominently  in  the  foi-eground,  and  that  his 
good  qualities  and  gi'eat  services  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade.  There  are  far  woi'se  characters  in 
histoiy,  who  have  been  made  to  figin-e  in  colours 
not  nearly  so  black ;  and  there  are  men  who  have 
received  much  more  applause,  who  liave  done  less 
to  merit  it.  We  should  like  to  judge  Henry  VIII. 
by  his  work,  and  by  his  times.  He  contrasts 
favourably  with  his  two  great  contemporaries, 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  He  was  selfish  and 
sensual,  but  he  was  leas  so  than  the  French  king ; 
he  was  cniel — inexorably  and  relentlessly  cruel — 
but  he  did  not  spill  nearly  so  much  blood  as  the 
emperor.     True,  his  scaflfolds  strike  and  startle  our 


'  Strype,  Ecch  Me>n.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  X)9,  600.  Fox  say."? 
their  martynlom  took  place  in  June.  Bishop  Bole  unys 
it  was  on  the  ICth  of  July,  1.^6.  Sonthoy,  in  his  Boot  of 
the  Church  (vol.  ii.,  p.  92),  Bays  that  tho  execution  wna 
delayed  till  darknesa  closed.  Wo  are  dispoaod  to  think 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  fr«m  misunderstanding  nn 
expression  of  Foi  about  "  the  hour  of  darkness." 

-  Strype,  Mem,  of  Cranmer,  p.  130.    Herbert,  p-  630. 


imagination  more  than  do  the  thousands  of  \ictims 
whom  Charles  V.  put  to  death,  but  that  is  because 
they  stand  out  in  greater  relief.  Tho  one  victim 
afl'ects  us  more  than  does  the  crowd  ;  and  the  re- 
lationship of  the  sufferer  to  the  roj'al  murderer 
touches  deeply  our  pity.  It  is  the  wife  or  the 
minister  whom  we  see  Henry  dragging  to  the  scaf- 
fold :  we  are  therefore  more  sluulderingly  alive  to 
his  guilt ;  whereas  those  whom  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  delivered  up  to  the  executioner,  and 
vvhoin  they  caused  to  expire  with  barbarities  which 
Henry  VIII.  never  practised,  were  more  remotely 
connected  with  the  authors  of  their  death.  As 
regards  the  two  most  revolting  crimes  of  the 
English  king,  the  execution  of  Anne  Boloyn  and 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Popish  fitction  must  di\-ido 
with  Hemy  the  guilt  of  their  murder.  The  nov/ 
morose  and  suspicious  temper  of  the  monarch  made 
it  easy  for  conspirators  to  lead  him  into  crime. 
The  darkest  periods  of  his  life,  and  in  particular  the 
executions  that  followed  the  enactment  of  the  Six 
Articles,  correspond  with  the  ascendency  at  court 
of  Ganliner  and  his  party,  who  never  ceased  during 
Heniy's  reign  to  plot  for  the  restoration  of  tlie 
Papal  supremacy. 

Henry  VIII.  was  a  gi-eat  sovereign — in  some 
respects  the  greatest  of  the  three  sovereigns  who 
then  governed  Christendom.  He  had  the  wisdom 
to  choose  able  ministers,  and  he  brought  a  strong 
understanding  and  a  resolute  will  to  the  execution 
of  grand  designs.  These  have  left  their  mark  on 
the  world  for  good.  Neither  Charles  nor  Francis 
so  deeply  or  so  beneficially  affected  the  current  of 
human  aflairs.  The  policy  of  Charles  V.  ruined 
the  great  country  at  tho  head  of  which  he  stood. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  policy  of  Francis  I. : 
it  began  -ihe  decline  of  tho  most  civilised  of  tho 
European  nations.  Tho  policy  of  Henry  VIII. — 
inspired,  wo  grant,  by  vciy  mixed  motives,  and 
carried  through  at  the  cost  of  great  crimes  on  his 
part,  and  great  sufferings  on  the  part  of  others — has 
resulted  in  placing  Great  Britain  at  the  head  of  the 
world.  His  policy  comprised  three  great  measures. 
He  restored  the  Bible  to  tliat  moral  supremacy 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  conscience ;  lie  shook  off 
from  England  tho  chains  of  a  foreign  tyranny,  and 
made  her  mistress  of  herself ;  and  ho  tore  out  the 
gangi-ono  of  the  monastic  system,  which  was  eating 
out  tho  industry  and  tho  allegiance  of  the  nation. 
Tliis  was  roujfh  work,  but  it  had  to  bo  done  before 
England  could  advance  a  !^fep  in  the  path  of  Rofonn. 
It  was  only  a  man  like  Henry  VITI.  who  could  do 
it.  With  a  less  resolute  monarch  on  tho  throne, 
tlic  nation  wovdd  Iiavc  been  broken  by  the  shook  of 
these  great  rhimcres  ;    with  a  less  finn  hand  on  tho 
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helm,  the  vessel  of  the  State  would  have  foundered 
amid  the  tempests  which  this  policy  awakened  both 
within  and  without  the  country. 

The  friendship  that  existed  to  the  close  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cranmer  is  one  of  the  marvels 
©f  history.  Tlie  man  who  could  appi'PCiate  the 
upright  and  pious  archbishop,  and  esteem  him 
above  all  his  servants,  and  who  was  affectionately 
regarded  and  faithfully  served  by  the  archbishop  in 
return,  must  have  had  some  sterling  qualities  in  him. 
These  two  men  were  vei-y  unlike,  but  it  was  their 
dissimilarity,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  kept 
them  together.  It  was  the  simplicity  and  trans- 
parency of  the  archbishop  that  enabled  the  heart  of 
the  Idng  fully  to  confide  in  him ;  and  it  was  the 
strength,  or — shall  we  say  it  1 — the  tyranny  of 
Henry  that  led  the  somewhat  timid  and  weak 
Reformer  to  lean  upon  and  work  along  ^\'ith  the 
monarch.  Doubtless,  Cranmer's  insight  taught  him 
that  the  first  necessity  of  England  was  a  strong 
thi'one  ;  and  that,  seeing  both  Church  and  State 
had  been   demoralised    by   the   setting   up  of  the 


Pope's  authority  in  the  countiy,  neither  order  nor 
liberty  was  possible  in  England  till  that  foreign 
usurpation  was  put  down,  and  the  king  made 
supreme  over  all  persons  and  causes.  This  con- 
sidei-ation,  doubtless,  made  him  accept  the  "  Head- 
ship '  of  Henry  as  an  interim  an-angement,  although 
he  might  not  approve  of  it  as  a  final  settlement. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  co-operation  maintained  be- 
tween the  pure  and  single-minded  primate,  and  the 
headstrong  and  blood-stained  monarch,  resulted  in 
great  blessings  to  England. 

Wheii  Henry  died,  he  left  to  Cranmer  little  but 
a  ruin.  The  foundations  of  a  new  edifice  had  in- 
deed been  laid  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Word  of  God  ; 
but  whOe  the  substructions  lay  hid  undergi'ound, 
the  surface  was  strewn  over  by  the  debris  of  that 
old  edifice  which  the  ten-ible  blows  of  the  king  had 
shivered  in  pieces.  Cranmer  had  to  set  to  work, 
^vith  such  assistants  as  he  could  gather  round  lum, 
and  essay  in  patience  and  toil  the  reaiing  of  a  new 
edifice.  It  is  in  this  labour  that  we  are  now  to 
follow  him. 
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Edward  VI.  was  in  his  tenth  year  when  the  sceptre 
of  England  was  committed  to  his  hand.  If  lus 
years  were  few,  his  attainments  were  far  beyond 
what  is  usual  at  his  early  age ;  he  already  dis- 
covered a  rare  matui'ity  of  judgment,  and  a  soul 
ennobled  by  the  love  of  virtue.  His  father  had 
taken  care  to  provide  him  ^vith  able  and  pious  pre- 
ceptors, chief  of  whom  were  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  a 
friend  of  the  Gospel,  and  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  the  precocity  of  the 
youthful  prince,  and  his  rapid  progi-ess  in  classical 
studies,  rewarded  the  diligence  and  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  instructors.  Numerous  letters  in 
Latin  and  French,  wi-itten  in  his  ninth  year,  are  still 
extant,  attesting  the  skill  he  had  acquired  in  these 
languages  at  that  tender  age.  Catherine  Parr,  the 
last  and  noblest  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII., 
assiduously   aided   the   development  of    his    moral 


character.  Herself  a  lady  of  eminent  virtue  and 
gi-eat  intelligence,  she  was  at  pains  to  instil  into  his 
mind  those  principles  which  should  make  his  life 
pure,  his  reign  prosperous,  and  his  subjects  happy. 
Nor  would  the  watchful  eye  of  Cranmer  be  un- 
observant of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  nor  would  his 
timely  co-operation  and  wise  counsel  be  wanting  in 
the  work  of  fitting  him  for  swajdng  the  sceptre  of 
England  at  one  of  its  gi-eatest  crises.  The  arch- 
bishop is  said  to  have  wept  for  joy  when  he  marked 
the  rapid  and  gi-aceful  intellectual  development, 
and  deep  piety,  of  the  yoimg  prince. 

The  king's  maternal  uncle,  Edward  SejTnonr, 
Earl  of  Hertfoi-d,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset, 
was  made  head  of  the  council  of  regency,  under  the 
title  of  Protector  of  the  Realm.  He  was  an  able 
statesman,  and  a  friend  of  the  Reformed  opinions. 
Cranmer,  in  virtue  of  his  primacy,  as  well  as  by 
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appointment  of  the  late  king,  way  a  member  of  tlie 
Council.  Wi-iothesly,  the  chancellor,  a  man  versed 
in  intrigue,  and  so  bigoted  an  adherent  of  the  old 
faith  that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  sometimes  tortured 
with  his  own  hands  those  under  examination  before 
Hm,  had  also  a  seat  in  that  body.     But  one  of  the 
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the  Statute  of  the  SLx  Articles  was  abolished,  ami 
the  prosecutions  commenced  under  it  were  termi- 
nated ;  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  released  fi-om 
prison ;  many  learned  and  pious  men  i-etunied  from 
exile,  and  thus  the  ranks  of  the  Eeformei-s  were 
recruited,  and  theii-  spirits  reanimated.     Nor  was 


COROyATIOX   OF   EDWAllD   VI. — PROCESSIOIT   PAsMNO   CUEATSIIIK  CltO-iS,    l.'ilT. 
(From  a  Painting  of  the  Period.) 


irBt  acts  of  the  Council  was  to  depose  him  from  office, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  seals.  This  w.is  no  faint 
fadication  that  the  p?rty  which  had  so  long  clogged 
the  wheels  of  the  Refonnation  must  now  descend 
from  power.  Other  signs  of  a  like  nature  soon 
followed.  The  coronation  of  tlie  young  monarch 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  Febniaiy,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.'     There  followed  a  general  pardon : 

■  Strype,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  pp.  142, 14a 
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it  Iftss  pleasing  to  mark  the  token  of  i-espect  wliicji 
was  jiaid  to  the  Scriptures  by  the  youthful  king 
on  receiving  liLs  crown.  If  his  father  had  brought 
fortli  the  Bil>Ie  to  cairy  his  divorce,  the  son  would 
exalt  it  to  a  yet  higher  place  by  making  it  the  nile 
of  his  govoiTiment,  and  the  light  of  liis  i-ealm. 
Bale  relates  tliat,  when  Cranmer  liad  ])laced  tlie 
ci'own  on  Eklwanl's  liead,  and  the  procession  was 
about  to  set  out  from  the  abliey  to  <lie  palace,  three 
swords   were   brought   to   be  ciinnod    before  him, 
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emblematical  of  his  three  kingdoms.  On  this  the 
king  observed,  "There  lacks  yet  one."  On  his 
nobles  inquuiiig  what  it  was,  he  answered,  "  The 
Bible,"  adding,  "  that  book  is  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  and  is  to  be  prefeixed  before  these.  It  ought 
in  all  right  to  govern  lis  :  without  it  we  are  nothing, 
and  can  do  nothing.  He  that  rules  without  it  is 
not  to  be  called  God's  minister,  or  a  king."  The 
Bible  was  brought,  and  earned  I'everently  in  the 
procession. 

With  Edward  on  the  throne,  the  English  Josiah, 
as  he  has  been  styled,  with  Protector  Somerset  in 
the  Cabinet,  with  many  tried  disciples  and  former 
fellow-labourei-s  retained  from  prison  or  from  be- 
yond seas,  Cranmer  at  last  breathed  freely.  How 
different  the  gracious  air  that  filled  the  palace  of 
Edward  from  the  gloomy  and  tyrannical  atmosphere 
:u-oui\d  the  thi-one  of  Hemy  !  Till  now  Cranmer 
knew  not  what  a  day  might  bring  forth ;  it  might 
hurl  him  from  power,  and  send  him  to  a  scaffold. 
But  now  he  could  recommend  measures  of  reform 
without  hesitancy,  and  go  boldly  forward  in  the 
prosecution  of  them.  And  yet  the  prospect  was 
still  such  as  might  well  dLsmay  even  a  bold  man. 
Many  things  had  been  uprooted,  but  very  little  had 
been  planted  :  England  at  that  hour  was  a  chaos. 
There  had  come  an  outburst  of  lawless  thought  and 
libertine  morals  such  as  is  incident  to  aU  periods  of 
transition  and  revolution.  The  Popish  faction,  mth 
the  crafty  Gardiner  at  its  head,  though  ruling  no 
longer  in  tlie  councils  of  the  sovei'eign,  was  yet 
powerful  in  the  Church,  and  was  restlessly  intriguing 
to  obstruct  the  path  of  the  primate,  and  bring  back 
the  dominion  of  Eome.  Many  of  the  young  nobles 
had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  brought  home  -with  them 
a  Machiavellian  system  of  politics,  and  an  easy  code 
of  morals,  and  they  sought  to  introduce  into  the 
court  of  Edward  the  prmciples  and  fa.shions  they 
had  learned  abroad.  The  clergy  were  without 
knowledge,  the  peojjle  were  mthout  instniction ; 
few  men  in  the  nation  had  clear  and  well-established 
views,  and  Dvcry  day  that  passed  %\dthout  a  remed^y 
only  made  matters  worse.  To  repel  the  Popish 
faction  on  the  one  hand  and  encourage  the  Reform- 
iaig  party  on  the  other ;  to  combat  ^vith  ignorance, 
to  set  bounds  to  avarice  and  old  and  envenomed 
prejudice ;  to  plan  -wisely,  to  wait  patiently,  and  to 
advance  at  only  such  speed  as  circumstances  made 
possible ;  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  against  secret 
foes,  and  ever  armed  against  their  \dolence;  to 
toil  day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour,  to  be 
oftentimes  disappointed  in  the  issue,  and  have  to 
begin  anew  :  here  were  the  faith,  the  patience,  and 
the  courage  of  the  Pieformers.  Tliis  was  the  task 
that  now  presented  itself  to  Cranmer,  and  which  he 


must  pursue  through  all  its  difficulties  tUl  he  had 
established  a  moral  rule  in  England,  and  reared  an 
edifice  in  which  to  place  the  lamp  of  a  Scriptmal 
faith.  This  was  the  one  work  of  the  i-eign  of 
Edward  VI.  England  had  then  rest  fi-om  war; 
the  sound  of  battle  was  forbidden  to  disturb  the 
silence  in  which  the  temple  rose.^  Let  us  describe 
the  work,  as  stage  by  stage  the  edifice  is  seen  to 
advance  under  the  hands  of  its  buOders. 

The  first  step  was  a  "  Royal  Visitation  for  Re- 
formation of  Religion."  ThLs  Commission  was 
appointed  within  a  month  after  the  coronation 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  was  sent  forth  with  instruc- 
tions to  visit  all  the  dioceses  and  parishes  of  Eng- 
land, and  report  respecting  the  knowledge  and 
morals  of  the  clergy,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of 
theii'  flocks.-  ITie  Commission  executed  its  task, 
and  its  report  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  Ciunmer  the 
real  state  of  the  nation,  and  enabled  him  to  jiidge 
of  the  remedies  required  for  evils  which  were  the 
gi'owth  of  ages.  The  first  thing  adopted  in  the 
shape  of  a  cure  was  the  placmg  of  a  companion 
volume  by  the  side  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  chui-ches. 
The  book  chosen  was  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  on  the 
New  Testament,  in  English.^  It  was  placed  there 
by  way  of  interpreter,  and  was  .specially  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  priests  in  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
tm-e.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  found  a 
better  guide,  but  Erasmus  would  be  read  by  many 
who  would  have  turned  away  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Luther. 

There  quickly  followed  a  volume  of  homilies, 
twelve  in  number.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Gardiner,  the  imcompromising  eneni}-  of  Cranmer 
and  the  Reformation,  objected  to  this  as  imneces- 
saiy,  seeing  the  nation  ah-eady  possessed  Xing 
Hem-y's  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man.*  Tlie 
homilies  were  prepared  nevertheless,  Cranmer  him- 
self writing  three  of  them,  those  on  Salvation, 
Faith,  and  Works.  The  doctrine  taught  in  the 
homil}^  on  Salvation,  otherwise  tenued  Justification, 
was  that  of  Luther,  namel}',  that  we  are  justified 
liy  faith  -without  works.  Gardiner  and  his  party 
strongly  objected  to  this,  arguing  that  such  a  justi- 
fication excluded  "  charity,"  and  besides  was  super- 
fluous, seeing  we  receive  justification  in  baptism, 
and  if  after  this  we  sin,  we  are  restored  by  penance. 
Cranmer  defended  the  homily  on  the  ground  that 


>  There  is  one  exception  to  the  peace,  viz.,  the  battle 
of  Pinkey,  near  Edinburgh,  fought  in  September,  1547, 
in  -H-hich  the  English  defeated  the  Scotch,  slaughtering 
10,000,  and  taking  2,000  prisoners. 

-  Strype,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  2. 

■'  Ibid.,  p.  148. 

■•  Burnet,  vol.  iii.,  part  iii.,  bk.  4;  Lond.  ed.,  1S20. 
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Ms  object  was  '■  only  to  set  out  the  freedom  of 
God's  mercy."'  The  hand  of  Latimer,  now  restored 
to  liberty,  and  of  Thomas  Becon,  one  of  Cranmer's 
chaplains,  may  be  traced  in  othere  of  the  homilies  : 
the  authors  of  the  rest  are  entirely  miknown,  or 
can  only  be  doubtfully  guessed  at.  The  homilies 
are  plain  expositions  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  in  any  age, 
and  were  eminently  needed  in  that  one.  They 
wei-e  appointed  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  in 
evei-y  church.  The  Ithuriel  which  Craumer  sent 
abroad,  the  touch  of  whose  spear  dissolved  the 
shackles  of  his  countrymen,  was  Light. 

The  royal  ^•isitation,  mentioned  above,  now 
began  to  bear  yet  more  important  fruits.  In  No- 
vember, L547,  Parliament  sat,  and  a  Convocation 
being  held  at  the  same  time,  the  ecclesiastical 
reforms  recommended  by  the  royal  visitors  were 
discussed,  embodied  in  orders,  and  promulgated  by 
the  Council.  The  clergy  were  enjoined  to  preach 
four  times  every  year  against  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  they  were  forbidden  to 
extol  images  and  relics  ;  they  were  not  to  allow 
lights  before  images,  although  still  pennitted  to 
have  two  lighted  candles  on  the  high  altar,  in 
veneration  of  the  body  of  Christ,  wliich  even 
Ci^anmer  still  believed  was  present  in  the  elements. 
The  clergy  were  to  admit  none  to  the  "  Sacrament 
of  the  altar"  who  had  not  first  undergone  an 
examination  on  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  A  chapter  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  English,  was  to  be  read  at  matins,  or 
morning  woi-ship,  and  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  evensong.  The  portions  of  Scripture  read 
at  mass  were  enjoined  to  be  also  in  English. 
Cliantry  priests,  or  those  who  sang  masses  at  the 
private  oratories  in  cathedral  churcjies  for  the  souls 
■of  the  foundei-s,  were  to  spend  more  profitaljly  their 
time  in  teaching  the  young  to  read  and  unite.  All 
clergymen  with  an  income  of  .£100  a  year — equal 
at  lea.st  to  £1,000  now — were  to  maintain  a  poor 
scholar  at  one  of  the  univei-sities.  Candles  were 
forbidden  to  l>e  can-ied  on  Candlemas  Day,  ashes 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  ])alms  on  Palm  Sunday.  "So 
ttiat  this  year"  (1.547),  says  Stryj^e,  "on  Candle- 
ma.s  Day,  the  old  custom  of  bearing  candles  in  the 
chiu'ch,  and  on  Ash  Wednesday  following  giving 
ashes  in  the  church,  was  left  off  through  the  whole 
of  the  city  of  London."-  An  order  was  also  Lsuod 
by  the  Council  for  the  removal  of  all  images  from 
the  churches  —  a  change  implying  so  great  an 
alteration  in  the  worship  of  the  people  as  to  be  a 


reformation  in  itself'  Another  most  important 
change  was  now  adopted.  After  being  discussed 
in  Convocation,  it  was  enacted  by  P;u-liament  that 
henceforth  the  communion  should  be  dispensed  in 
both  kinds.  The  same  Parliament  abolished  the  law 
of  clerical  celibacy,  and  permitted  priests  to  many. 

In  1.548  came  Cranmer's  Catechism.  It  was  not 
written  by  the  archbishop,  although  it  bore  his 
name.  Originally  compiled  in  German  for  the  iu- 
sti-uction  of  the  youth  of  Nmemberg,  it  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  the  son  of  Justus  Jonas, 
the  friend  of  Luther,  and  brought  to  England  by 
him  when  driven  from  his  native  laud  by  the 
Interim  of  Charles  V.  This  catechLsm  was  rendered 
into  English  by  the  ordere  of  Cranmer,  who  deemed 
it  fitted  to  be  useful  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Tliis  catechism  may  be  regarded  as  a  reflection  of 
Cranmer's  own  mind,  and  the  mind  of  England  at 
that  hour.  Both  were  but  gi-oping  their  way  out  of 
the  old  darkness.  In  it  the  first  and  second  command- 
ments are  made  to  form  but  one,  thus  obliterating, 
or  at  least  darkening,  the  prohibition  of  the  worship- 
ping of  God  by  images.  Of  the  seven  Sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Church,  four  are  discarded  and  three 
retained  :  baj)tism  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  bath  of 
regeneration,  or  the  instrument  of  the  second  birth." 
The  doctrine  taught  under  the  head  of  the  Eucharist 
is  that  of  tlie  bodily  presence,  as  we  should  expect 
it  to  be  from  the  German  origin  of  the  book,  and 
the  known  sentiments  of  Cranmer  at  this  stage  of 
his  cai-eer.  He  was  still  a  believer  in  the  dogma 
of  consubstantiation  ;  and  only  by  painful  efforts 
and  laborious  investigations  did  he  reach  the 
gi'ound  on  which  Zwingle  and  Calvin  stood,  and 
from  which  he  could  never  afterwards  be  di.slodged.' 

There  followed  the  same  year  two  important 
ste))s  of  reformation.  Cranmer  conceived  the  great 
idea  of  calling  the  people  to  take  their  i)art  in  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary.  Under  the  Pajiacy  the 
peojile  had  been  excluded  from  the  pul]lic  woi-ship 
of  God  :  fii-st,  by  restricting  its  ])erformance  to  the 
priests ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  oflering  of  it  in  a  dead 
language.  Tlie  position  of  the  laity  was  that  of 
spectators — not  even  of  listenei-s,  but  spectatore  of 
grand  but  mcaningle.ss  ceremonies.  Ci-anmer  re- 
solved to  bring  back  these  exiles.  "  Ye  are  a 
priesthood,"  he  said,  "  and  must  woi-ship  with  your 
own  hearts  and  voices."  In  j)ro.secution  of  this 
idea,  he  jjrocured  tliat  tlie  mass  should  be  changed 
into  a  communion,  and  that  tin-  service  should  be 
in  EnglLsh  instead  of  Latin.     To  enabh'  a  iicnple 


'  Strypo,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  3. 
»  /Mrf.,  bk.  ii.,f'!aji.  5. 


'  Bumot,  vol.  ii.,  p.  GO.    Collier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  241. 
*  Sti7pe,  Mem.  Cranmer,  p.  ICO.     Cranmer' f  Cnieehif 
p.  182  el  seq. ;  Ojtfoivl,  lS2n. 
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long  imiised  to  worship  to  take  part  iu  it  with 
decency  and  with  the  understanding,  he  prepared  a 
Litin-gy  in  order  that  all  might  offer  their  adoration 
to  the  Supreme,  and  that  that  adoration  slioidd  be 
expressed  in  the  grandest  and  most  august  forms 
of  speech.  For  the  magnificent  shows  of  Piome, 
Cranraer  substituted  the  sublime  emotions  of  the 
human  soul.  How  great  an  advance  intellectually 
as  well  as  spiritually  ! 

In  furtherance  of  this  great  end,  two  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  king,  one  to  prepare  a  Com- 
munion Service,  and  the  other  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  or  Litui-gy.  The  committees  met  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Windsor,  and  spent  the  most  of  the 
summer  of  1.548  in  deliberations  on  this  important 
matter.  The  notes  prepared  by  Cranmer,  evidently 
v»ith  the  view  of  being  submitted  to  the  committee 
as  aids  to  inquiry  and  guides  iu  dLscussion,  show  us 
the  gradual  advance  of  Cranmer  and  his  fellow  Re- 
formers to  the  conclusions  they  ultimately  reached. 

"  What  or  wherein,"  so  runs  the  fii-st  query, 
"  John  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar  iu 
England,  doth  it  profit  and  avail  Thomas  dwelling 
in  Italy,  and  not  knowing  what  John  in  England 
doth?" 

"  WTiether  it  [the  mass]  profit  them  that  be  in 
heaven,  and  wherein V 

"  What  thing  is  the  presentation  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  mass,  which  you  call 
the  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  I  and  wherein 
standeth  it  in  act,  gestm-e,  or  word  ]  and  in  what 
act,  gesture,  or  word?" 

"  ^^Tiether  in  the  primitive  Cliurch  there  were 
any  priests  that  Hved  by  sajdng  of  mass,  matins, 
or  even-song,  or  by  pi-aying  for  souls  only  V 

"  For  what  cause  wei-e  it  not  convenient  or 
expedient  to  have  the  whole  mass  in  the  English 
tongue]' 

"  Whether  it  be  convenient  that  masses  satis- 
factory [expiatory]  should  be  continued,  that  is  to 
say,  priests  hii-ed  to  say  masses  for  souls  departed."' 

The  jiart  of  the  laboui-s  of  the  commissioners 
charged  v.'ith  the  reformation  of  the  public  worship 
which  was  the  first  to  be  finished  was  the  Com- 
munion Service.  It  was  published  by  itself.  In 
its  compilation  the  ancient  missal  had  been  drawn 
upon ;  l)ut  the  words  of  consecration  were  omitted  ; 
and  the  import  or  sense  which  the  ser\-ice  was  now 
made  to  bear  appears  from  the  words  of  Cranmer 
in  the  discussions  on  the  query  he  had  proposed, 


'  Strjiie,  Jlfem.  o/ Crannio-,  bk.  ii. ,  chap.  5.  This  writing 
of  the  archbishop,  Strype  saj-s,  is  without  date,  but  ob- 
viously composed  with  an  eye  to  the  change  of  the  mass 
into  ;i  coinmuaion. 


"  What  ai-e  the  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  in 
the  mass  i"  "  The  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ 
in  the  mass,"  said  Cranmer,  "  are  not  so  called  be- 
cause Christ  is  indeed  there  oflered  and  .saciificed 
Ijy  the  priest  and  the  people,  for  that  was  done  but 
once  by  himself  upon  the  cross ;  but  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  ai-e  a  memoiy  or  repi-eseutation  of  that 
very  true  sacrifice  and  immolation  which  were  before 
made  upon  the  cross."  The  mass  was  now  changed, 
not  into  a  mere  commemoration,  but  into  a  com- 
munion, in  which  the  partaker  received  spiritually 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or,  to  express  more 
plainly  the  Protestant  sense,  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death.  The 
notoriously  ungodly  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Sacrament.  A  confession  of  sin  was  to  be  mude, 
followed  by  absolution,  and  the  elements  were  then 
to  be  delivered  with  the  wortls,  '•  The  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,  pre- 
serve thy  body  unto  eveiiasting  life;"  "The  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee, 
preserve  thy  soul  unto  everlasting  life."  When  all 
had  partaken,  the  congi-egation  was  dismissed  with 
the  Benediction.  This  form  of  the  service  was  not 
meant  to  be  final,  for  a  promise  was  given  by  the 
long,  "  further  to  travail  for  the  Reformation,  and 
setting  forth  such  godly  orders  as  might  be  to  God's 
glory,  and  the  edifying  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
advancement  of  true  religion,"-  and  meanwhile  all 
preachers  were  forbidden  to  agitate  the  question  of 
the  Eucharist  iu  the  pulpit  till  such  time  as  its 
service  should  be  completed.  The  anticipated 
alteration  did  take  place,  and  in  the  corrected  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  the  words  given  above  were 
changed  into  the  following  : — "  Take  and  eat  this  in 
remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on 
him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  ;"  "  Drmk  this  in  remem- 
brance that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be 
thankful."  A  rubric  was  also  added,  tlu-ough  the 
influence  of  Knox,  to  the  effect  that  though  the 
posture  of  kneeling  was  retained  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  no  adoration  of  the  elements 
was  thereby  intended." 

The  Communion  Ser\-ice  was  followed  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  was  compiled  hy 
substantially  the  same  men  who  had  drawn  up  the 
Communion  Seiwice,  and  the  principal  of  whom 
were  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Goodrich.  The  Bi-eviary 
and  the  ancient  Liturgies  were  laid  under  contri- 
bution in  the  formation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  Bible  is  the  i-evelation  of  God's  mind 
to   the  Cluirch,  woi-ship  is   the   evokition  of  the 


-  Strype,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135. 

=  Collier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  310.    Records,  No.  70. 
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Church's  mind  God-wards  ;  and  on  this  principle 
Tvas  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  com- 
piled. The  voice  of  all  preceding  ages  of  the  Church 
■was  heard  in  it :  .the  voice  of  the  first  age ;  as 
also  that  of  the  age  of  Augustine  and  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  including  whatever  was  pure  and 
lofty  in  the  Chm-ch  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  all  were 
there,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  thoughts  and  the 
sublimest  expressions  of  all  the  noblest  minds  and 
grandest  eras  of  the  Church  were  repeated  and  re- 
echoed in  it.  The  Book  of  Common  Pi'ayer  was 
presented  to  Convocation  in  November,  1.548,  and 
having  been  approved  of  by  that  body,  was  brought 
into  Parliament,  and  a  law  wa-s  passed  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1549,  since  known  a.s  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,'  which  declared  that  the  Ijishops  had 
now  concluded  upon  one  uniform  order  of  Divine 
■worship,  and  enacted  that  from  the  Feast  of  Whit 
Simday  next  all  Divine  ofiices  should  be  performed 
according  to  it.  On  the  passing  of  the  Act  all 
clergymen  were  ordered  to  bring  to  their  bishop 
"  antiphoners,  missals,  and  all  other  books  of  ser- 
vice, in  oi'der  to  their  being  defaced  and  aljolished, 
that  they  might  be  no  hindrance  to  that  godly  and 
uniform  order  set  forth."'  On  the  10th  of  June, 
being  AVhit  Sunday,  the  Liturgy  was  first  solemnly 
performed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathetbal,  and  in  most  of  the 
parisli  churches  of  England.  "  The  Day  of  Pentecost 
was  fitly  chosen,"  says  one,  "  as  that  on  which  a 
National  Chui-ch  should  tii'st  return  after  so  many 
centuries  to  the  celebration  of  Di^vinc  service  in 
the  native  tongue,  and  it  is  a  day  to  be  much  ob- 
sf ived  in  this  Church  of  England  among  all  our 
generations  for  ever."^ 

The  Act  ratifying  the  Book  of  Common  Pr.ayer 
contained  also  an  authorisation  for  the  singing  of 
psalms  in  public  worship.  The  absence  of  suiging 
■was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Papal  worship. 
The  only  approach  to  it  were  chants,  dii-ges,  and 
■wails,  in  a  dead  language,  in  whicli  the  people  as 
a  ride  took  no  pai-t.  Singing  revived  with  Pro- 
testantism ;  a.s  wc  sliould  exj)ect  it  would,  seeing 
all  deep  and  lofty  emotions  seek  to  vent  tlieni- 
selves  in  song.  The  Lollards  were  famous  for  their 
singing,  hence  their  name.  They  were  followed 
in  their  love  of  sacred  .song  by  certain  congrega- 
tions of   tlie   Refonncd   Church  of  England,   who 

'  "2n(l  .and  3r(l  Edward  VI.,  c.  i.    Previously  to  tho 

passing  of  the  Act  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  prayer 

and  communion  had  been  in  use.    Somo  used  the  form 

"f  8arum,  .some  tliat  of  York,  others  that  of  Bangor, 

I  1    others  that  of  Lincoln,  wliilo  others  used  fonns 

'irely  of  their  own  devising."    (Strypo,  Ecdci.  Mem., 

1.  ii.,  p.  ir?8.) 

-  Strypo,  Mem.  of  Cranmcr,  p.  194. 
MasBingberU,  The  Eng.  Reform.,  p.  3iiG;  Lond.,  18t7. 


Ijegan  the  practice  of  their-  own  accord  ;  but  now 
the  psalms  were  siuig  in  vii'tue  of  the  royal  order 
in  all  chm'ches  and  private  dweUings.  Certain  of 
the  psalms  were  turned  into  metre  by  Sternhold, 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  and  were  .set 
to  music,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.,  who  wa.s 
greatly  delighted  with  them.  Others  were  versified 
by  Di-.  Cox,  W.  Wliittingham,  and  Robert  Wisdom. 
And  when  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  other 
hymns,  were  finished  by  Hopkins  and  certain  other 
exiles  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  this  clause  in  tlio 
Act  gave  authority  for  their  being  used  in  public 
worship.  They  were  sung  at  the  commencement 
and  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  and  also 
before  and  after  sermon.^ 

The  last  part  of  the  work,  which  Cranmer  was 
now  doing  with  so  much  moderation,  ^\-isdoni,  and 
courage,  was  the  compilation  of  Articles  of  Religion. 
All  woi'ship  is  founded  on  knowledge.  That  know- 
ledge or  truth  is  not  the  evolution  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  a  dii-ect  revelation  from  heaven ;  and 
the  response  awakened  by  it  from  earth  is  worshi[). 
The  archbishop,  in  ari-anging  the  worship  of  the 
Chui'ch  of  England,  had  assumed  the  existence  of 
pre'viously  communicated  truth.  Now  he  goes  to 
its  Divine  foimtaius,  that  he  might  give  dogmatic 
expression  to  that  to  which  he  had  just  given 
emotional  utterance.  He  puts  into  doctrine  what 
he  Lad  already  put  into  a  prayer,  or  into  a  song. 
This  was,  perliaps,  the  most  diflicult  part  of  liis 
task — it  was  certainly  the  most  delicate — and  a 
feeling  of  this  would  seem  to  have  ma^le  him  defer 
it  till  the  last.  The  facts  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Articles  are  obscure ;  but  putting  all 
tilings  together,  it  would  appear  that  the  Articles 
were  not  debated  and  jiassed  in  Convocation  ;  but 
that  they  were  di-a\\ai  up  by  Cranmer  liimself,  and 
presented  to  the  Icing  in  1552.*  Tlicy  were  revised, 
at  the  king's  instance,  by  Grindal,  Knox,  and 
othei-s,  previous  to  being  ratified  by  Parlianienl, 
and  subscription  to  them  made  obligatory  on  all 
jjreachers  and  ministers  in  tho  realm."  Having 
received  Cranmer 's  last  revise,  they  were  published 
in  1553  by  the  king's  authoi-ity,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  "to  be  publicly  owned  as  the  sum  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Chui-ch  of  England."'  As  regards 
the  doctrine  of  the  Article.s,  all  those  divines  who 
liave  been  tho  more  thoroughly  versed  in  theology, 
both  in  its  history  .and  in  its  substance,  from  Bishop 
Bin-net  downwards,  have  acknowledged  that,  in  tho 
main,  the  Ai-ticles  follow  in  the  path  of  the  great 


■•  Strype,  Ecclet.  Mem.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  139, 140. 
'  Burnet,  vol.  iii.,  part  iii.,  hk.  4. 
«  Strype,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  pp.  272,  273. 
?  JWd.,  pp.  272,  301. 
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doctor  of  the  West,  Augustuie.  The  archbishop 
in  framing  them  had  fondly  hoped  that  they  would 
be  a  means  of  "  union  and  quietness  in  religion." 
To  these  forty -two  Ai-ticles,  reduced  in  15G2  to 
thirty-nine,  he  gave  only  a  subordinate  authority. 
After  dethroning  the  Pope  to  put  the  Bible  in  his 
room,  it  would  have  ill  become  the  Reformers  to 
dethrone  the  Bible,  in  order  to  install  a  mere 
liuman  authority  in  supremacy  over  the  conscience. 
Creeds  are  the  handmaids  only,  not  the  mistress ; 


they  arc  the  Lnterjireters  only,  not  the  judge;  the 
authority  they  possess  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  iiiterpret  the  Divine 
voice.  Theii'  authority  can  never  be  plenary, 
because  their  interpretation  can  never  be  more 
than  an  approximation  to  all  truth  as  contained  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  alone  must  remain 
the  one  infallible  authority  on  earth,  seeing  the 
prerogative  of  imposing  laws  ou  the  consciences  of 
men  belongs  only  to  God. 


VIEWS    or    WESTM  '  • 
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DEATHS    OF    PROTECTOR    SOMERSET    AND    EDWARD    VI. 


Cranmer's  Moderation — Its  Advantages — His  Great  Difficulties — Proposed  General  Protestant  Convention— The 
Scheme  Fails— Disturbing  Events  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI.— Plot  against  Protector  Somerset— His  Execution 
— Eise  of  the  Disputes  about  Vestments— Bishop  Hooper — Joan  of  Kent— Her  Opinions— Her  Burning — Question 
of  Changing  the  Succession — Cranmer  Opposes  it — He  Yields — Edward  VI.  Dies — Reflections  on  the  Reformation 
tinder  Edward  VI. — England  Comes  Late  into  the  Field — Her  Appearance  Decides  the  Issue  of  the  Movement. 


We  have  followed  step  by  step  the  work  of  Craiimer. 
It  would  be  easy  to  criticise,  and  to  say  where  a 
deeper  and  broader  foundation  might  have  been 
laid,  and  would  have  been,  doubtless,  by  an  intel- 
lect of  the  order  of  Calvin.  Ci-annier,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  Bimiet,  was  cautious  and  moderate  to 
a  fault ;  biit  perhaps  that  moderation  fitted  him  for 
liis  place.  He  had  to  work  during  many  yeai-s 
along  with  one  of  the  most  imperioiLS  monarchs 
that  ever  occuiried  a  throne.  Had  Hemy,  when 
he  quan-eUed  with  the  Pope,  quaiTelled  also  with 
Popery,  the  primate's  task  would  have  been  easy ; 
but  Hemy  felt  it  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  him 
to  show  his  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  that 
he  had  rebelled  against  her  head.  There  were  times 
in  Cranmer's  life  when  he  was  the  one  Eefoi-mer  at 
a  Roman  Catholic  court  and  in  a  Popish  council : 
and  had  he  retired  from  Ms  jjosition,  the  work  must 
have  stopped,  so  far  as  man  can  judge.  After  Hemy 
went  to  the  grave,  and  the  young  and  reforming 
Edward  succeeded  liim  on  the  throne,  the  Popish 
fiiction  was  still  powerful,  and  Cranmer  had  to 
pilot  the  movement  thi-ough  a  host  of  enemies, 
through  numberless  intrigues,  and  through  all  the 
hindrances  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  godless- 
ness  which  the  old  system  had  left  behind  it,  and 
the  storms  of  new  and  strange  opinions  which  its 
overthrow  had  evoked.  That  he  effected  so  much 
is  truly  wonderful ;  nor  can  England  ever  be  suf- 
ficiently thankful  for  the  work  he  accomplished  for 
her  ;  but  Cranmer  himself  did  not  regard  his  work 
as  finished,  and  had  Edward  VI.  lived,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  tilings  in  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  borrowed  from  the  ancient  supei-stition, 
would  have  been  removed,  and  that  some  things  in 
her  government  would  have  undergone  a  remodel- 
ling in  accordance  with  what  Cranmer  and  the 
men  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  Refoinna- 
tion  believed  to  be  the  primitive  institution.  '"  As 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  Cranmer's  proceedings, " 
says  Burnet,  "  he  intended  to  put  the  government 
of  the  Church  in  another  method,  different  from  tlie 


common  way  of  Convocation."  ^  Foreign  ilivines, 
and  Calvin  in  particular,  to  whose  judgment  Cran- 
mer much  defeired,  were  exhorting  him  to  prosecute 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  "  by 
jnirging  it  of  the  i-elics  of  Popeiy,"^  and  not  to 
delay  in  doing  so,  lest  "  after  so  many  autumns 
spent  in  jwocrastinating,  there  should  come  at  last 
the  cold  of  a  perpetual  winter."  The  same  gi-eat 
duty  did  Calvin  press  upon  the  Duke  of  Somereet, 
the  Protector,  whose  steadfast  zeal  and  tmdoubted 
patriotism  he  thankfully  acknowledges,  and  evea 
upon  the  king,  Edward  VI.,  to  whose  sincere  piety 
he  pays  a  noble  tribute. 

Nay,  a  project  was  at  that  hour  in  agitation 
among  the  gi-eat  Protestant  theologians  of  all 
countries,  to  hold  a  general  conference  for  a  free 
exchange  of  tlieii-  "idews  on  all  subjects,  and  the 
adoption  of  one  .system  of  doctrine,  and  one  fonn 
of  government,  or  as  near  an  approximation  to  this 
as  might  be  desmible  and  possible,  for  all  the  Ee- 
foi-med  Churches,  ia  order  to  the  more  perfect  con- 
solidation of  the  Reformation,  and  the  more  entii* 
union  of  Christendom.  The  project  had  the  full 
approval  of  Edward  VI.,  who  offered  his  capital  as 
the  place  in  which  to  hold  this  congi-ess.  Ci-anmer 
hailed  the  assembling  of  so  many  men  of  influence 
and  power  on  an  eriand  like  this.  Not  less  warmly 
had  Melancthon  entered  into  the  idea,  and  cor- 
responded ^yiill  Cranmer  in  prosecution  of  it.  It 
had  the  high  sanction  of  Cahnji,  than  whom  there 
was  no  one  in  all  Christendom  who  more  earnestly 
longed  to  see  the  breaches  in  the  Reformed  i-anks 
closed,  or  who  was  less  disposed  to  view  -with  an 
approving  eye,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  schemes 
merely  visionaiy.  His  lettei-s  to  Cranmer  on  the 
subject  still  remain,  in  which  he  pleads  that,  though 
he  might  well  be  excused  a  pei-sonal  attendance  on 
the  ground  of  his  "  insignificance,"  he  was  neverthe- 


'  Burnet,  vol.  ni.,  part  iii.,  bk.  4. 
-  See  Calvin's  letter  to  Cranmer  of  July,  1j 
Bonnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  341 ;  Edin.,  1S57. 
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less  -willmg  to  undergo  any  amount  of  "  toil  and 
trouble,"  if  thereby  lie  might  further  the  object. ' 

This    Protestant    convention    never    assembled. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  meeting  were  then 
immense ;  nor  was  the  prospect  of  an-iving  at  the 
desired  concord  so  certain  as  to  encourage  men  to 
great   efforts   to    overcome    them.       Moreover   the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  had  met  a  little  before, 
hearing  ^\-ith  alarm  that  the  Reformers  were  about 
to  combine  under  one   discipline,  took  immediate 
['  (IS  to   keej)  them  disunited.      They  sent  forth 
lissaries,  who,  feigning  themselves  zealous  Pro- 
;  -tants,  began  to  preach  the  more  violent  doctrines 
■  i'  the  Anabaptists.     England  was  threatened  with 
L  outbreak  of  the  same  anti-social  and  fimatical 
ait  which   had  brought   so  many  calamities  on 
rmany  and  Switzerland ;  apples  of  discord  were 
ttered  among  the  friends  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
■jected  conference  never  assembled." 
The  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  with  it  the  era  of 
Information    under   Cranmer,   was    drawing   to  a 
close.     The   sky,  which  had  been  so  clear  at  its 
licginning,  began  now  to  be  darkened.    The  trouble.s 
that  distracted  the  Church  and   the  State  at  this 
time  arose  from  various  causes,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Somei-set, 
the  disputes  respecting  vestments,  the  burning  of 
Joan  of  Kent,  and  the  question  of  the  succession 
to  the  crown.     These  occurrences,  which  influenced 
the  course  of  future  events,  it  is  umiccessary  to 
detail  at  much  length. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  pious,  upright,  and  able, 
had  faithfully  served  the  crown  and  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  liis  inflexible  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  and  the  hopelessness  of  a  re- 
storation of  the  old  faith  while  he  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  throne,  stirred  up  his  enemies  to  plot  his 
overthrow.  The  conspirators  were  able  to  persuade 
the  king  that  his  uncle,  the  Protector,  had  abused 
his  office,  and  was  an  enemy  to  the  crown.  He 
■was  stripped  of  his  office,  and  removed  from  court. 
He  returned  after  awhile,  but  the  intrigue  was  rc- 
ncv,-cd,  and  this  time  witli  a  deadlier  intent.  Tlie 
articles  of  indictment  drawn  up  against  liini,  and 
which  Strypo  affirms  were  in  Gardiner's  hand,  who, 
altliougli  then  in  the  Tower,  guided  tlie  plot  whicli 
the  Papists  were  cairying  on,  charge  tho  duke  witli 
such  things  a-S  "  the  great  spoil  of  tlie  churches  and 
chapels,  defacing  ancient  tombs  and  monuments, 
and  pulling  down  the  bells  in  parish  churches,  and 

'  See  his  letter  to  Cranmer,  April,  15.52— Jules  Bonnet, 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  331.  Sec  also  Cranmtr'a  lottors  in  liia  work.'!, 
published  by  the  Parker  Sociely ;  and  the  Zunch  Letters, 
First  Series. 

'  StiTpi'.  Mnv.  (if  Cmnmfr,  pp.  107. 1'l'!. 


ordering  only  one  bell  in  a  steeple  as  sufficient  to 
call  the  people  together."'  Warwick,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  an  ambitious  and  hypocritical 
man,  resohed  on  his  death.  He  accused  Somerset 
of  a  design  to  raise  a  rebellion  and  assassinate  him- 
self and  the  other  privy  co^mcilloi-s.  He  was 
tried  and  condemned ;  the  king,  now  entirely  in  the 
power  of  Warvdck,  signed  his  uncle's  death-warrant 
with  tears  in  his  eyes;  and  he  was  executed 
(January,  1552)  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the 
people,  by  whom  he  was  gieatly  beloved,  and  who 
rushed  on  the  scaflbld  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in 
his  blood.  Cranmer  remained  his  friend  to  the 
last,  but  could  not  save  him. 

The  next  cloud  that  rose  over  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  was  the  dispute  res])ecting 
vestments.  This  contention  first  arose  amongst  a 
Protestant  congi-egatiou  of  English  exiles  at  Frank- 
fort, some  of  whom  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
surplice  by  the  minister,  the  Litany,  the  audible 
respon,ses,  and  kneeling  at  the  communion,  and  on 
these  grounds  they  separated  from  their  brethren. 
The  strife  was  imported  into  England,  and  broke 
out  there  with  gi-eat  fierceness  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  but  it  had  its  begiiming  at  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  and  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Hooper,  who  returned  in  Julj",  1550, 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  he  had 
contracted  a  love  for  the  simple  forms  followed 
in  these  churches,  was  nominated  Bi.shop  of 
Gloucester.  He  refused  to  be  consecrated  in 
the  vestments  usually  worn  on  these  occasions. 
Tliis  led  to  a  warm  dispute  between  him  and 
Craimier,  Ridley,  Bucer,  and  Peter  Mai-tyr.  The 
first  issue  was  that  Hooper  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet  by  the  Council ;  and  the  second  was  that  he 
complied,  and  was  consecrated  after  the  usual  form."' 
In  this  way  began  that  strife  which  divided  the 
friends  of  Reformation  in  England  in  after-days, 
and  which  continued  to  rage  even  amid  the  fires  of 
persecution. 

The  next  occun-ence  was  one  in  itself  yet  more 
sad.  It  is  remarkable  that  England  sliould  liave 
liad  its  Ser\etus  case  ius  well  as  Geneva,  although 
the  former  has  not  attained  the  notoriety  of  the 
latter.  But  if  there  be  any  diflerenco  between 
them,  it  is  in  this,  that  the  earlier,  wliich  is  tho 
English  one,  is  the  less  defensible  of  the  two  execu- 
tions. Joan  Bocher,  or,  as  slic  is  commonly  styled, 
Joan  of  Kent,  held,  in  the  words  of  Latimer,  "that 
our  Saviour  w.is  not  very  man,  nor  had  received 
flesh  of  hLs  mother  Mary."     Persisting  in  her  error. 


'  Strypo.  Mein.  of  Cranmer,  p.  2fi?. 
■<  IIM.,  pp.  eiC,  217. 
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slic  was  jucliciiilly  excommunicated  by  Cranmer, 
the  sentence  being  read  by  him  in  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  wdthin  the  Cathedi-al  Church  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  April,  1.549;  the  king's  commissioners,  of  the 
number  of  whom  was  Hugh  Latimer,  assisting.  She 
was  then  delivered  to  tlie  secular  arm,  and  sentenced 
to  be  burned.  After  her  condemnation  she  was 
kept  a  week  in  the  house  of  the  chancellor,  and 
(>veiy  day  visited  by  the  archbishop  and  Bishop 
Ridley,  who  reasoned  with  her  in  the  hope  of  saving 
her  from  the  fire.  Refusing  to  change  her  opinion, 
she  was  bui-ned.'  The  relations  of  Cranmer  to  Joan 
of  Kent  are  precisely  those  of  Calvin  to  Servetus, 
mth  this  exception,  that  C»'anmer  had  more  influence 
with  the  king  and  the  Privy  Council  than  Calvin 
liad  with  the  magistrates  and  Town  Council  of 
Geneva,  and  that  whereas  Calvin  earnestly  inter- 
ceded that  the  sword  might  be  substituted  for  the 
stake  in  the  ease  of  Servetus,  we  know  of  no 
interference  on  the  part  of  Cranmer  to  have  the 
punishment  of  Joan  of  Kent  mitigated.  Nor  did 
the  eiTor  of  this  poor  woman  tend  in  the  same 
degree  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  civil  order,  as 
did  the  opinions  so  zealously  propagated  by  Ser- 
vetus. The  doctrine  of  toleration  had  not  made 
gi'eater  progi'e.ss  at  London  than  at  Geneva.  It 
was  the  error  of  that  age  that  it  held  the  judicial 
law  of  the  Jews,  according  to  wliich  heresy  was 
punishable  with  death,  to  be  still  binding  upon 
States.  We  find  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  acting  upon 
the  same  belief,  and  led  by  it  into  the  same  de- 
plorable acts,  a  century  after  the  time  when  Cahdn 
had  publicly  taught  that  opinions  ought  not  to  be 
punished  by  the  sword  unless  promulgated  to  the 
disturbance  of  civil  society. 

The  last  matter  in  which  we  find  the  archbi.sliop 
concerned  under  Edward  VI.  was  the  change  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne  from  the  Princes ;  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  Lady  Jane, 
daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  This 
scheme  took  its  rise  with  the  domineering  Northum- 
berland, who,  having  mai-ried  one  of  his  son.s  to 
Lady  Jane,  hoped  thus  to  bring  the  crown  into 
his  own  family.  The  argument,  however,  that 
the  duke  urged  on  the  king,  was  that  Mary,  being 
a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  Romish  faith,  would 
overthrow  the  Reformation  in  England  should 
she  succeed  to  the  throne.  The  king,  therefore, 
in  his  will  set  aside  liis  sister,  and  nominated 
Lady  Jane  Grey  in  her  room.  The  archbishop 
strongly  withstood  the  proposed  alteration,  but, 
|:iersuaded  by  the  king,  who  cea.sed  not  to  entreat 
him,  he  put  his  name,  the  last  of  all  the  privy  coun- 

'  Strj-.io,  ifetn.  of  Cranmer,  p.  181. 


cillors,  to  the  king's  will."  This  was  not  forgotten 
by  Mary,  as  we  shall  .see,  when  she  came  to  reign. 
The  zeal  of  Edward  for  the  Reformation  continued 
unabated :  his  piety  was  not  only  unfeigned,  but 
deej) ;  but  many  of  the  noblemen  of  his  court  led 
lives  shamefully  immoral  and  vicious,  and  there 
was,  alas !  no  Calvin  to  smite  the  evil-doers  with  the 
lightnings  of  his  WTath.  With  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.,  in  his  sixteenth  year  (July  6,  1553),  the  night 
again  closes  around  the  Reformation  in  England. 

It  is  a  mighty  work,  truly,  which  we  have  seen 
accomplished  in  England.  Great  in  itself,  that 
work  appears  yet  more  marvellous  when  we 
consider  in  how  short  a  time  it  was  effected.  It 
was  begun  and  ended  in  six  brief  years.  When 
Henry  VIII.  descended  into  the  tomb  in  1547, 
England  was  little  better  than  a  field  of  niins  :  the 
colossal  fragments  of  that  ancient  fobric,  which  the 
terrible  blows  of  the  king  had  shivered  in  pieces, 
lay  all  about,  and  before  these  obstnictions  could 
be  removed — time-honoured  maxims  exploded,  in- 
veterate prejudices  rooted  up,  the  dense  ignoiuuce 
of  all  classes  dispelled — and  the  building  of  the 
new  edifice  begun,  a  generation,  it  would  have 
been  said,  must  pass  away.  The  father's  have  been 
brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  it  is  the  sons 
who  will  enter  into  the  land  of  evangelical  liberty. 
England  emancipates  her  throne,  reforms  her 
Church,  restores  the  Lord's  Supper  to  its  pi'imitive 
simplicity  and  significance,  and  enters  into  the 
heritage  of  a  Sci'iptural  faith,  and  a  Protestant 
liberty,  in  the  course  of  a  single  genei"ation.  Such 
sudden  and  manifest  interposition  in  the  life  of 
nations,  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  gi-eat 
Ruler  attests  Ids  existence.  He  puts  forth  his 
hand — mighty  intellects  arise,  there  is  a  happy 
conjunction  of  favouring  circumstances,  courage  and 
foresight  are  given,  and  nations  with  a  leap  reach 
the  goal.  So  was  it  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  with 
the  nations  tljat  embraced  Protestantism ;  so  was 
it  especially  with  England.  This  coimtiy  was 
among  the  hist  to  enrol  itself  in  the  I'eforming 
army ;  but  having  started  in  the  race,  it  nishes  to 
the  goal :  it  crowns  itself  with  the  new  liberties. 

There  was  an  advantage  in  England  coming  late 
into  the  battle.  Not  uufretiuently  does  a  general, 
when  great  issues  are  at  stake,  and  the  contest  is 
prolonged  and  arduous,  keep  a  bodv  of  troops  in 
re.serve,  to  api)ear  on  the  field  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, and  .strike  the  crowning  blow.  It  was  the 
appearance  of  England  on  the  great  battle-field 
of  the  sixteentli  century  that  effectually  turned  the 

-  Strype,  Meyn.  of  Craiinicr,  pp.  29-5,  290.  Burnet, 
vol.  III.,  part  iii.,  pp.  315,  316. 
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tide,  and  gave  victory  to  the  movement  of  the  Ee- 
formation.  The  Huguenots  had  been  Iteaten  down ; 
Flandei-s  had  sunk  under  Spain ;  strength  had 
departed  from  the  once  powerfid  Gei-many ;  prisons 
and  scafiblds  had  thinned  the  ranks  and  wasted  the 
strength  of  the  Reformed  host  in  other  countries. 
Spain,  under  Philip  IL,  had  summoned  up  all  her 
energies  to  crush,  in  one  mighty  blow.  Protestantism 
for  ever,  when  lo  !  England,  which  had  remained 
off  the  field  and  out  of  action,  as  it  were,  till  then, 


came  foi-ward  in  the  fresh  youth,  and  full,  imim- 
paiied  strength,  which  the  Eeform  of  Ci-aumer  had 
given  her,  and  under  Elizabeth  she  an-ested  the 
advancing  tide  of  an  armed  Papacy,  and  kept  her 
soil  iu-idolate  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  of  all  those  moral,  political,  and 
literary  forces  which  are  born  of  it  alone,  and  a 
new  point  of  departiu-e  in  ages  to  come,  whence 
the  Eefoi-matioR  might  go  forth  to  carry  its 
triximphs  round  the  globe. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

RESTORATION    OF    THE    POPe's    AUTHORITY    IX    ENGLAND. 

Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  &c.— Accession  of  Mai-y— Her  Character— Conceals  her  projected  Policy— Her  Message 
to  the  Pope— TJnhappiness  of  the  Times— Gardiner  and  Bonner— Cardinal  Pole  made  Legate— The  Pope's  Letter 
to  Mary— The  Queen  begins  to  Persecute— Cramner  Committed  to  the  Tower— Protestant  Ministers  Imprisoned 
—Protestant  Bishops  and  Clergy  Deprived— Exodus— Coronation  of  the  Queen— Cranmer  Condemned  for  Treason 
—The  Laws  in  favotu-  of  the  Eeformation  Eepealed— A  Parliament— The  Queen's  Marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain- 
Disputation  on  the  Mass  at  Oxford— Appearance  of  Latimer,  <S:c. — Eestoration  of  Popish  Laws,  Customs,  ic- — 
Arrival  of  Cardinal  Pole — Tei-ms  of  England's  Eeconciliation  to  Eome — The  Legate  solemnly  Absolves  the 
Parliament  and  Convocation — England  Eeconciled  to  the  Pope. 


The  project  of  Northumberland,  devised  pi-ofessedly 
for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  religion  but  in 
reality  for  the  aggi-andisement  of  his  own  family, 
involved  in  calamity  all  who  took  part  in  it.  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  after  a  reign  of  ten  days,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  thence  to  pass,  after  a  brief 
interval,  to  the  block.  The  duke  expiated  his 
ambition  on  the  scaffold,  returning  in  hLs  last 
hours  to  the  comniuiiiou  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  Eome, 
after  many  years  pas.sed  in  the  profession  of 
a  zealous  Protestantism.  The  Princess  Maiy 
proclaimed  queen  on  the  17th  of  July, 
■'.  and  hei-  acces.sion  was  hailed  by  the  gi-eat 
'."i;,  of  the  nation  with  satisfaction,  if  not  with 
•ulluisiasm.  There  wa.s  a  prevalent  conviction  that 
the  crown  was  rightfully  hers ;  for  although  one 
Parliament  had  annulled  her  right  of  succession,  as 
well  as  that  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  on  the  gi-ound 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  Heiirj'  VIII. 
with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  another  Parliament  had 
restored  it  to  her  ;  and  in  the  last  will  of  her  father 
she  had  been  ranked  next  after  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  heir  of  the  crowni.  The  vast  unpopularity 
of  the  Duke  of  Northum1>erland,  wliose  tyranniciil 
character  had  caused  him  to  be  detested,  acted  as  a 
foil  to  the  new  sovereign  ;  and  althougli  the  people 
were  not  without  fears  of  a  change  of  policy  in  the 
Blatter  of  religion,  they  were  far  indeed  from  an- 


ticipating the  vast  revolution  that  was  near,  and 
the  temble  calamities  that  were  to  ovei-spread  the 
kingdom  as  soon  as  Maiy  had  seated  hei-self  on  the 
throne. 

Maiy  was  in  her  thirty-seventh  year  when  she 
began  to  reign.  Her  pei-son  was  homely,  her  temper 
morose,  her  undei-standiug  narrow,  and  her  disjjo- 
sition  gloomy  and  suspicious.  She  displayed  the 
Spanish  gravity  of  her  mother,  in  union  with  the 
obstinacy  of  her  father,  but  these  evil  qualities 
were  not  relieved  by  the  gnices  of  Catherine  and 
the  talents  of  Hemy.  Her  training,  instead  of 
refining  her  character  and  widening  her  views, 
tended  only  to  strengthen  the  iudiapi)y  conditions 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  her.  Her  educa- 
tion had  been  conducted  mainly  by  her  mother, 
who  had  taught  her  little  besides  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Tims,  though 
living  in  England,  .she  had  breathed  from  her  youth 
the  air  of  Spain;  and  not  only  was  the  creed  of  that 
country  congenial  to  a  dis|»osition  naturally  melan- 
choly, and  rendered  .still  more  so  by  the  adverec 
cu-cumstances  of  her  early  years,  but  her  pride 
engaged  her  to  u])hold  a  religion  for  which  her 
motlier  had  lived  a  martyr.  No  .sooner  ha<l  she 
mounteil  the  tlironc  than  she  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  announce  her  accession  to  the  Pojie. 
This  was  on  the  matter  to  sny,  "  I  am  your  faithful 
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(laugliter,  and  England  has  returned  to  the  Roman 
obedience."  Knowing  how  welcome  these  tidings 
would  be  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  messenger  was 
bid  not  to  loiter  on  the  road,  and  he  used  such 
expedition  that  he  accomplished  in  nine  days  a 
journey  on  which  an  ordinary  traveller  then  usually 
spent  thrice  that  length  of  time,  and  in  which  Cam- 
ppggio,  when  he  came  to  pronounce  the  divorce,  had 
consumed  three  months. 

But  Mary,  knowing  that  the  tidings  which  caused 
joy  in  Rome  would  awaken  just  the  opposite  feel- 
ings in  England,  kept  her  subjects  as  yet  in  the 
dark  touching  the  policy  she  had  determined  on 
pursuing.  The  Reformers  of  Suffolk,  before  espous- 
ing her  cause,  begged  to  know  whether  she  was 
willing  to  permit  the  religious  settlement  under 
Edward  VI.  to  continue.  She  bade  them  put  their 
minds  at  ease ;  that  no  man  would  be  molested 
on  the  ground  of  religion ;  and  that  she  would  be 
perfectly  content  if  allowed  to  practise  in  peace  her 
own  form  of  worship.  When  she  entered  London, 
she  sent  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  assui'ed  him  that 
she  "  meant  gi'acio\isly  not  to  compel  or  strain 
other  people's  consciences,  otherwise  than  God 
whall,  as  she  trusted,  put  in  their  hearts  a  persua- 
sion of  the  truth."'  These  soft  words  opened  her 
way  to  the  throne.  No  sooner  was  she  seated  upon 
it  than  she  changed  her  speech ;  and  throwing  off 
all  disguise,  she  left  no  one  in  doubt  that  her  set- 
tled piu'pose  was  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant 
faith. 

Without  losing  a  day,  she  proceeded  to  undo  all 
that  had  been  effected  during  the  reigns  of  her 
father  and  brother.  What  Cranmer  had  found  to 
be  hindrances  in  the  work  of  constructing,  Mary 
found  to  be  helps  in  the  business  of  overthrowng 
the  Protestant  edifice.  Vast  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation were  still  attached  to  the  ancient  beliefs  ; 
there  had  been  no  sufficient  time  for  the  light  to 
penetrate  the  dai'kness  ;  a  full  half  of  the  clergy, 
although  conforming  outwardly  to  the  Reformed 
worship,  remained  Popish  at  heart.  They  had  been 
monks  and  friars  :  their  work,  as  such,  was  to 
chant  the  Litany  and  to  say  mass ;  and,  ignorant  of 
all  besides,  they  made  but  sorry  instructors  of  the 
people ;  and  they  would  have  been  pensioned  off, 
but  for  the  wretched  avarice  of  the  present  posses- 
sors of  the  abbey  lands,  who  grudged  the  sti]iends 
they  should  have  to  pay  to  better  men.  Tlie  times 
were  frightfully  disordered — the  grossest  immorali- 
ties were  common,  the  -svildest  opinions  were  afloat, 
and  a  spirit  of  scepticism  has  ever  been  found  to 
favour    rather    than    retard    the   return    of  supcr- 

'  Burnet,  vol.  iii.,  bk  v.,  p.  322. 


stition.  Thus  Jlary  found  her  work  as  ca-sj 
as  Cranmer  had  found  his  to  be  difficult,  and  she 
pursued  it  with  an  ardour  that  seemed  to  gnidge 
every  hour  that  passed  and  left  it  incomplete. 

Her  first  care  was  to  gather  round  her  fitting 
instruments  to  aid  her.  Gardiner  and  Bonner 
were  liberated  from  prison.  They  had  been  kept 
in  the  Tower  during  the  former  reign,  not  because 
they  were  inimical  to  Protestantism,  but  because 
their  intrigues  made  it  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  to  leave  them  at  large.  These  two  men  were 
not  less  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  restoi-ation  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  the  Popedom  in  England,  than  Mary,  but  their 
gi-eater  patience  and  deeper  craft  taught  them  to 
moderate  the  dangerous  precipitancy  of  the  queen. 
Gardiner  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England ;  and  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  in  the  room  of  Ridley.  A  third  assistant 
did  Mary  summon  to  her  aid,  a  man  of  lofty 
intellect,  pure  character,  and  great  learning,  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  other  two  wth  whom  he 
was  to  be  mated.  Reginald  Pole,  a  scion  of  the 
House  of  York,  had  attained  the  Roman  purple, 
and  was  at  this  hour  living  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Garda,  in  Italy,  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
poet  Lucullus.  The  queen  requested  the  Pope  to 
send  Cardinal  Pole  to  England,  with  full  powere  to 
receive  the  kingdom  into  the  Roman  pale.  Julius 
III.  at  once  named  Pole  his  legate,  and  dispatched 
him  to  England  on  the  august  errand  of  receiving 
liack  the  repentant  nation."  The  legate  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the  queen,  in 
which  he  said,  "  That  since  she  carried  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Vii-gin,  he  called  on  her  to  say  the 
J/a(/niJicat,  apphdng  it  to  the  late  providences  of 
God  toward  herself." 

The  impatience  of  Pole  to  complete  the  ta.sk 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  was  as  gi'eat  as 
that  of  JIary  herself.  But  Gardiner  and  Bonner, 
more  cautious  though  not  less  in  earnest,  and  fear- 
ing that  the  great  project  was  being  pushed  on  too 
rapidly,  wrote  to  Charles  V.  to  delay  Pole  on  his 
way  through  the  Low  Countries,  till  they  had 
prepared  the  way  for  his  arrival.  Pole,  much 
against  his  will,  and  not  a  little  to  his  surprise 
and  chagrin,  was  detained  in  Belgium,  ileanwliile 
his  coadjutors  in  England  were  taking  such  steps 
as  they  thought  necessary  to  accomplish  the  great 
end  they  had  in  view. 

All  men  tliroughout  England,  who  held  any  post 
of  influence  and  were  known  to  be  favourable  to 
the  Reformation,  were  now  displaced.      The  last 
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time  tliat  Archbishop  Cranmei-  officiated  publicly 
was  on  the  8th  of  August,  when  he  read  the 
Protestant  burial  service  at  the  obsequies  of  his 
late  master,  Edward  VI.  After  this  he  was  or- 
dered to  confine  himself  to  his  house  at  Lambeth. 
A  report  was  spread  abroad  that  he  had  recanted 
and  said  mass  in  his  cathedral.  This  drew  from 
him  what  jjrobably  his  enemies  wished,  a  written 
declaration  of  his  continued  adherence  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  on  this  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Council  and  committed  to  the  Tower.'  The 
archbishop  was  charged  with  treason  in  having 
subscribed  the  deed  of  Edward  VI.  transferring 
the  succession  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  also  with 
heresy,  as  contained  in  the  paper  given  in  to 
the  Council.  But  his  great  offence,  and  that  which 
his  enemies  could  not  pardon,  was  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII.,  of  which — forgetful  of  the  proud 
cardinal  lying  without  epitaph  in  the  Abbey  of 
Leicester — they  held  Cranmcr  to  be  the  chief 
promoter.  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  de^^rived  of 
his  see,  had  preceded  the  archbishop  to  prison, 
as  had  also  Rogers,  for  preaching  the  Protestant 
sermon  at  St.  Paul's.  Latimer,  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  in  all  England;  Hooper  of  Gloucester,  who 
jireached  three  or  four  times  every  day  to  his 
jiarishioners;  Coverdale,  Bradford,  Saunders,  and 
others  were  deprived  of  their  liberty  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September. 

A  commission  was  issued  to  the  new  Bishops  of 
Winchester,  London,  Chichester,  and  Durham — 
who,  in  addition  to  their  detestation  of  Protes- 
tantism, were  soured  in  their  tempers  by  what  had 
befallen  them  in  the  past  reign — empowering  them 
to  deprive  the  Protestant  bishops  and  ministers  of 
their  offices,  on  pretence  either  of  treason,  or  of 
heresy,  or  of  marriage.  They  did  then-  work  with 
zeal  and  expedition.  All  the  Protestant  bishops 
were  depi-ived,  as  also  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and 
in  particular  those  who  wei-e  married.  Some  were 
deprived  who  were  never  cited  before  the  com- 
mission ;  others  were  cited  who  were  locked  up  in 
prison,  and  deprived  because  they  did  not  appear ; 
others  were  extruded  on  promise  of  a  pension  that 
was  never  paid ;  and  othei-s  were  refused  their 
stipend  because  they  were  dismissed  a  day  or  two 
before  the  expii'y  of  the  term  at  which  it  was 
payable — "so  speedy,  so  hasty,  so  without  warning," 
says  one,  "  were  the  deprivations."  "  Yea,  some 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  deprived  of  those 
lands  which  the  king  had  given  them,  without  tarry- 
ing for  any  law.  Many  chtn-ehes  wf  re  changed, 
many  altars  set  up,  many  masses  said,  many  dirges 

'  Strype,  Mem.  of  Cranmcr,  pp.  303,  306. 


sung,  before  the  law  was  rejtealed.  All  was  done 
in  post-haste." - 

The  members  of  the  foreign  Protestant  congx-e- 
gations  established  in  various  parts  of  England  had 
passports  given  them,  with  ordera  to  leave  the 
country.  About  1,000  Englishmen,  in  ^■arious  dis- 
guises, accompanied  them  in  their  flight.  C'ranmer, 
who  had  foreseen  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  coun- 
selled those  whom  he  deemed  in  danger  to  provide 
for  their  safety  by  seeking  a  foreign  asylum.  Man}' 
acted  on  his  ad\'ice,  and  some  800  exiles  were 
distributed  among  the  cities  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Providence,  as  the  histoi'ian  Burnet 
remarks,  made  the  storm  abate  on  the  Continent 
when  it  began  to  rage  in  England,  and  as  England 
had  ofiered  sanctuary  to  the  exiles  of  Germany  in 
their  day  of  trouble,  so  now  the  pei-secutcd  of 
England  found  refuge  in  Strasburg  and  Antwerp, 
in  Zurich  and  Geneva.  But  the  archbishop  liim- 
self  refused  to  flee,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  his 
friends.  He  had  been  too  deeply  concerned,  he 
said,  in  the  changes  of  religion  under  the  last 
reign  not  to  remain  and  o\sai  them.  As  things 
stood,  this  was  a  voluntary  surrender  of  Idmself 
on  the  altar.^ 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  q>ieen  was  crowned  at 
the  Abbey  of  AVestmimster.  The  usual  pardon  was 
proclaimed,  but  while  the  ordinary  criminals  were 
set  free,  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower  and  Fleet — that 
is,  the  professors  of  the  Gospel,  including  Gi-afton 
and  Whitchurch,  the  printers  of  the  Bible — were 
exempt  from  the  deed  of  gi-ace.  A  few  days  there- 
after, the  queen  issued  a  proclamation,  saying  that 
she  meant  to  live  and  die  in  the  religion  of  her 
youth,  and  willed  that  aU  her  losing  subjects 
should  embrace  the  same.*  All  who  were  in  favour 
of  the  old  religion  deemed  this  a  sufficient  war- 
rant publicly  to  restore  the  mass,  even  before  the 
law  had  made  it  legal.  Nor  had  they  long  to  wait 
for  a  formal  authorisation.  This  same  month,  a 
Parliament  was  assembled,  the  elections  being  so 
managed  that  only  those  should  sit  in  it  who 
would  subserviently  do  the  work  for  which  they 
had  been  summoned.  The  tiret  Act  of  this  Par- 
liament was  to  declare  Heniy  VIII. 's  man-iage 
with  Queen  Catherine  lawful,  and  to  lay  the  blame 
of  the  divorce  at  the  door  of  Craumer,  obli-\  ious  of 
the  fact  that  Gar-diner,  the  chief  inspii-er  of  these 
measures,  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  divorce 
before   Craumer's   name  was  even  known  to  the 


»  Strype,  N^m.  of  C'ranmer,  p.  310.     Burnet,  vol.  in., 
bk.  v.,  pp.  C29,  330. 
=>  Ihid.,  pp.  313,  314.    Burnet,  vol.  iii.,  b!c.  iv.,  p.  321 
*  IHd.,  p.  312. 
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king.  This  was  followed  in  Xovember  by  the 
indictment  at  Guildhall  of  the  archbishop  for  hio-h 
treason.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned. 
The  queen,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  her  youth, 
paxdoned  him  his  treason — a  kindness  which 
snatched  him  from  the  axe,  but  resei-ved  him  for 
the  fii-e.  By  another  Act  of  the  Parliament  all 
the  laws  made  respecting  religion  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  were  repealed.  A  Convocation  was 
at  the  same  time  held ;  but  so  careful  had  been 
the  selection  of  those  who  were  to  compose  it, 
that  only  six  had  corn-age  to  own  themselves  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  accomplished  in  the 
previous  reign. 
The  opening 
sermon  was 
preached  by 
Bonner's  chap- 
lain from  the 
text,  "  Feed 
the  flock." 
Among  other 
travesties  of 
Scripture  that 
diversified  the 
oration  was 
the  application 
to  the  queen 
of   the    words 

of  Deborah,    "  Religion    ceased   in  England 
Mary  arose — a  virgin  arose  in  England." 

Meanwhile  it  was  whispered  that  another  serious 
step  was  contemplated  by  the  queen.  This  was  a 
man-iage  with  the  emjieror's  son,  Philip  of  Spain. 
The  news  stai-tled  the  nation,  for  they  saw  a  foreign 
despotism  coming  along  with  a  foreign  faith.  Even 
the  Parliament  begged  the  queen  "  not  to  marry  a 
stranger,"  and  the  queen,  not  liking  to  be  crassed 
in  her  matrimonial  projects,  deemed  the  request 
impertinent,  and  dismis.sed  the  membei-s  to  their 
homes.  Gardiner,  however,  hit  on  means  for  facili- 
tating the  match  between  Mary  and  Philip.  Having 
learned  that  a  galleon,  freighted  with  gold  from 
South  America,  had  jtist  arrived  in  Spain,  he  wrote 
to  the  emjieror,  saying  that  he  knew  not  how  he 
could  so  well  bestow  a  few  millions  of  this  wealtli 
as  in  securing  the  votes  of  influential  men  in 
England  in  favour  of  the  match,  and  thus  rescue 


'  A  copy  of  this  medal  ia  in  the  poiwession  of  C.  P. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  who  has  kindly  pciinittcd  an  engraving  of 
it  to  be  made  for  this  Work.  The  kneeling  £ig<ire  on  the 
obverse  represents  Queen  Mary  ;  the  Cardinal  is  Pole ; 
the  Emperor  next  liim  is  Charles  V.;  the  Pope  is 
Julius  III. ;  then  comes  Philip  II.,  and  next  him  is 
Catherine  of  Ar.^gon. 
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a  nation  from  here.sy,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
another  to  the  many  kingdoms  ah-eady  under  the 
sceptre  of  Spain.  The  counsel  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  followed,  and  the  match  went 
prosperously  forward. 

To  give  an  aii-  of  seriousness  and  deliberation  to 
the  changes  which  were  being  hm-ried  on  with  so 
much  determination  and  levity,  it  was  thought 
good  to  have  a  disputation  on  the  mass  at  Oxford. 
Tlie  three  venerable  confessore  now  in  the  Tower 
— Cranmer,  RicUey,  and  Latimer — were  brought 
out,  and  earned  down  to  Oxford,  there  to  be 
"  baited,"  as  one  has  said,  by  the  members  of  both 

universities, 
for  Cambridge 
also  was  sum- 
moned to  bear 
its  part  in  the 
defence  of 
"the  Sacra- 
ment of  the 
altar."  The 
opening  ser- 
vices —  which 
were  of  more 
than  usual 
splendour — 
being  ended, 
the  commis- 
sionei-s,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  took  theii- 
seats  before  the  altar,  and  then  in  a  little  while 
Cranmer  was  brought  in,  guarded  by  bill-men. 
"He  gave  them,"  say.s  Stryjie,  "great  i-everence, 
and  stood  with  his  staff  in  his  hand.  They  offered 
him  a  stool  to  sit,  but  he  refused."  Weston,  the 
prolocutor,  said  that  the  connnission  had  no  tlcsire 
save  that  of  reclaiming  the  archbishop  from  his 
here.sy,  and  handing  him  a  co])y  of  the  articles  to 
be  debated,  requested  hLs  oj)inion  upon  them.  The 
archbishop,  having  read  them,  briefly  chanicteri.sed 
them  as  opposed  to  the  truth  of  Scrijjtnre,  but 
promisetl  to  give  his  opinion  in  wTiting  next  day. 
"  His  behavnour  all  this  while,"  says  Stryjie,  "  was 
so  grave  and  modest  that  many  Masters  of  Art 
who  wei-e  not  of  his  mind  could  not  forbear  \vpe|i- 
iiig."  The  arehbi.sliop  having  been  removed, 
Ridley  was  brought  in.  The  same  articles  having 
lieen  presented  to  him,  he  condemned  them  as  false, 
liut  desired  a  copy  of  them,  that  he  might  answer 
them  in  writing.  I^ast  of  all,  I.^timer  was  biought 
in.  Having  looked  at  the  articles,  he  said  that  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup|>er  there  was  a  cci-tain 
])rcsencc,  but  not  such  a  presence  a.s  they  affirmed. 
He  could  not  publicly  disjjute,  he  said,  liy  reason 
of  his  age  and  the  weakness  of  his  memory  ;  but 
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1r'  would  give  bis  opinion  on  the  questions  in 
•nritiiig,  and  begged  a  copy  of  tliem  for  that  purpose. 
"I  cannot  here  omit,"  says  Strype,  "old  Father 
Latimer's  habit  at  his  first  appearance  before  the 
commissioners,  which  was  also  his  habit  while  he 
remained  a  prisoner  in  Oxford.  He  held  his  hat 
in  his  hand ;  he  had  a  kerchief  on  his  head,  and 
upon  it  a  night-cap  or  two,  and  a  gi-eat  cap  such  as 
townsmen  used,  with  two  broad  flaps  to  button 
under  his  chin,  an  old  thread-bare  Bristow  frieze 
gown,  girded  to  his  body  with  a  penny  leather 
giiiUe,  at  which  hanged,  by  a  long  string  of  leather, 
his  Testament,  and  his  spectacles  without  case 
hanging  about  his  neck  upon  his  brea,st."'  Latimer 
was  then  in  hLs  eighty-fourth  year. 

It  were  useless  to  narrate  the  disputation  that 
followed.  It  was  a  mock  debate,  and  was  intended 
only  as  a  blind  to  the  nation ;  and  we  notice  it  here 
for  this  reason — that  it  shows  us  the  Fathers  of  the 
EuglLsh  Refomiation  bearing  their  dying  testimony 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  a  tenet  around  which  all  the  other 
doctimes  of  Rome  cluster,  and  on  which  so  many 
of  them  are  built. 

The  face  of  England  was  every  day  becoming 
more  Popish.  All  the  Protestant  preachere  had 
been  silenced,  and  a  crowd  of  ignorant  priests 
lushed  in  to  till  their  places.  These  men  abstained 
from  marriage  which  God  has  ordained,  but  not 
from  the  uncleanness  which  Grod  has  forbidden. 
Mass  was  restored  in  every  parish.  Holidays  were 
ordered  to  be  kept.  Auricular  confession,  in 
Bomier's  diocese,  was  made  obligatory  on  all  above 
twelve  yeai-s  of  age.  Worehip  was  perfonned  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  The  Popish  symbols  were 
restored  in  the  churches,  the  streets,  and  the  high- 
ways. The  higher  clergy  dazzled  the  spectators  by 
magnificent  processions  ;  the  lower  clergy  quan-elled 
with  their  parishioner's  for  candles,  eggs  on  Good 
Friday,  dirge-gi'oats,  and  fees  for  saying  mass  for 
Nouls  in  pui-gatory.  The  youth  were  compelled  to 
attend  school,  where  they  were  carefully  instructed 
in  the  Popish  faith. 

'  Strype,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  pp.  335,  33G. 


In  Apiil,  1554,  a  new  Parliament  assembled, 
and  the  Spanish  gold  having  done  its  work,  the 
measiu'es  necessary  for  completing  the  luition's 
subjection  to  the  Pope's  authority  were  rapidly 
proceeded  with.  On  the  20th  of  July,  the'  queeu 
was  man-ied  to  Philip,  who  hencefoi-ward  became 
her  chief  adviser;  and  thus  the  sword  of  Spain 
was  added  to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  On  the  21st  of 
November-,  Cardinal  Pole  arrived  in  England,  and 
immediately  entered  on  his  work  of  reconciling  the 
nation  to  Rome.  He  came  with  powere  to  give 
absolution  to  all  heretics  who  .sought  it  i)enitently ; 
to  pardon  all  repentant  clergjrmen  their  ii-reg'alari- 
ties ;  to  soften,  by  a  ■wise  use  of  the  dispensing 
power,  the  yoke  of  ceremonies  and  fasts  to  those 
who  had  now  been  for  some  time  unaccustomed 
to  it ;  and  as  regarded  the  abbey  lands,  which  it  had 
been  foi-eseen  would  be  the  gi-eat  difficulty,  the 
legate  was  insti-ucted  to  arrange  this  matter  on 
wonderfully  liberal  tei'm.s.  Where  he  saw  fit,  he 
was  empowered  to  permit  these  lands  to  be  deiahied 
by  their  jiresent  holdei-s,  that  "  the  recovery  of  the 
nation  and  the  salvation  of  souls"  might  not  be 
obstructed  by  workUy  interests. 

These  teniLs  being  deemed  satisfactory  on  the 
whole  by  the  Parliament,  it  proceeded  to  restore 
in  fuU  dominaney  the  Papal  power.  An  Act  w:is 
passed,  repealing  all  the  laws  made  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  the  reign  of  Hemy 
VIII. ;  the  power  of  punishing  heretics  ■with  death 
was  given  back  to  the  bishops  ;  and  the  work  of 
reconciling  the  realm  to  Rome  was  consummated 
by  the  legate's  summoning  before  him  the  Pai'lia- 
meut  and  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation,  to 
I'eceive  on  their  bended  knees  his  solemn  absohition 
of  theii'  heresy  and  schism."  The  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical estates  bowed  themselves  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pope's  representative.  Then'  own  infamy 
and  then'  counti'y's  disgi'ace  being  now  complete, 
they  ordered  bonfires  to  be  lighted,  and  a  Te  Deum 
to  be  simg,  in  token  of  theii-  joy  at  beholding  the 
Pontifical  tiar-a  rising  in  proud  supi-emacy  above  the 
crown  of  England. 


^  Strype,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  p.  3t5. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE   BURNINGS   UNDER  MARY. 

English  Protestantism  Purified  in  the  Fire-Glory  from  Suffering-Spies-The  First  Victims-Transubstantiation 
the  Burning  Ai-ticle— Martyrdom  of  Eogers— Distribution  of  Stakes  over  England-Saunders  Burned  at 
Coventry— Hooper  at  Gloucester— His  Protracted  Sufferings— Burning  of  Taylor  at  Hadleigh— Burning  of 
Ferrar  at  Carmarthen-England  begins  to  be  Eoused— Alarm  of  Gardiner— "  Bloody "  Bonner-Extent  of°the 
Bm-nings— Martyi-dom  of  Eidley  and  Latimer  at  Oxford— A  Candle  Lighted  in  England— Cranmer— His  Eecan- 
tation— Revokes  his  Eecantatiou— His  JIartyrdom— Number  of  Victims  under  Mary— Death  of  the  Queen. 


MoUHJfFUL  and  melancholy,  not  without  shame, 
is  England's  recantation  of  her  Protestantism. 
Escaped  from  her  bondage,  and  faii-ly  on  her 
march  to  liberty,  she  suddenly  faints  on  the  way, 
and  returns  into  her  old  fetters.  The  Pope's 
authority  again  flourishes  in  the  realm,  and  the 
sword  has  been  replaced  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
to  compel  all  to  fall  down  and  do  obeisance  to  the 
Roman  divinity.  How  sad  a  relapse,  and  how 
gi'eatly  to  be  deplored  !  and  yet  it  was  the  tjTaimy 
of  this  cruel  time  that  helped  above  most  things  to 
purify  English  Protestantism,  and  to  insure  its 
triumph  in  the  end.  This  fierce  tempest  drove 
away  from  it  a  cloud  of  adherents  who  had 
weakened  it  by  their  flatteries,  and  disgraced  it  by 
their  unmoral  lives.  Relieved  of  this  crushing 
weight,  the  tree  instantly  shot  up  and  flourished 
amid  the  tempest's  rage.  The  steadfast  faith  of  a 
single  martyr  brings  more  real  strength  to  a  cause 
like  Protestantism  than  any  numljer  of  lukewar;n 
adherents.  And  what  a  galaxy  of  glorious  names 
did  tliLs  era  gather  I'ound  the  English  Reformation  ! 
If  the  skies  were  darkened,  one  bright  star  came 
forth  after  another,  till  the  night  seemed  fairer 
than  the  day,  and  men  blessed  that  darkness  that 
revealed  so  many  glories  to  them.  Would  the 
names  of  Cranmer,  of  Ridley,  of  Latimer,  and  of 
Hooi^er  liave  been  what  they  are  but  for  their 
stakes  i  Would  they  have  stirred  the  hearts  of 
all  the  generations  of  tlieir  countiymen  since,  had 
they  died  in  their  jjalaces  1  Blot  these  names 
from  the  annals  of  English  ProtcstantLsra,  and  how 
pro.saic  would  its  histoiy  be  ! 

With  the  year  1.5.5.5  came  the  reign  of  the  stake. 
Instructions  were  sent  from  court  to  the  justices  in 
all  the  counties  of  England,  to  appoint  in  each 
district  a  certain  number  of  secret  infonners  to 
watch  the  population,  and  report  such  as  did  not 
go  to  masH,  or  who  failed  othei'wise  to  conduct 
themselves  as  became  good  Catholics.  The  dili- 
gence of  the  spies  soon  bore  fruit  in  the  crowdccl 
prisons   of    the   kingdom.       Protestant   prcivchci-H, 


absentees  from  chiu-ch,  contemners  of  the  ma.ss, 
were  speedily  tracked  out  and  transferred  to  gaol. 
The  triumvirate  which  governed  England — Gar- 
diner, Bomier,  and  Pole— might  select  from  the 
crowd  what  \-ictims  they  pleased.  Among  the  first 
to  suffer  were  Rogers,  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's; 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  Rowland  Taylor, 
Vicar  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk ;  Saunders,  Vicar 
of  ,yi  Hallows,  Bread  Street ;  and  Bradford,  one 
of  the  Prebendaries  of  St.  Paul's.  Tliey  were 
lirought  before  Gardiner  on  the  28th  of  January, 
15.35.  Then-  mdictment  bore  reference  mainly 
to  transubstantiation  and  the  Pope's  supremacy. 
The.se  two  articles  had  suddenly  become,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  queen  and  her  bishops,  the  simi  of 
Christianity,  and  if  one  doubted  either  of  tlieni  he 
was  not  fit  to  live  on  English  soil  The  pretext 
of  trejison  was  not  needed  now.  ,The  men  who 
perLshed  in  the  tire  under  Maiy  were  burned  simply 
because  they  did  not,  and  coidd  not,  believe  in  the 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Lord's  Sujjper.  Their 
examination  was  sliort :  their  judges  had  neither 
humanity  nor  ability  to  reason  with  them.  "  WTiat 
sayest  thou  ?"  w;is  the  question  put  to  all  of  them. 
"  Is  it  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  that  is  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, or  whatf  And  according  to  the  answer 
so  was  the  sentence :  if  the  accused  said  "  flesh," 
he  was  acquitted ;  if  he  answered  "  l)i-ead,"  he 
was  bunied.  The  five  theologians  at  the  bar  of 
Gardiner  denied  both  the  mass  and  the  Pojie's  su- 
premacy ;  and,  .as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  they  were 
condemned  to  be  burned. 

Rogere,  who  had  l)cen  the  a,ssociate  of  Tyndalc 
and  Coverdale  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptin-es, 
was  suddenly  awakened  on  Monday  moniing,  the 
4th  of  Febr\iary,  and  bidilen  to  jiroparo  for  the  fire. 
As  he  Wiis  Ix-ing  led  to  Stnitlifield  lie  saw  his  wifi; 
in  the  crowd,  waiting  for  him,  with  one  infant  at 
the  l)i-east  and  ton  at  her  feet.  By  a  look  only 
could  he  bid  her  farewell.  His  pei-secutors  tlumglit, 
perlia])M,  to  vanquish  the  father  if  they  had  failed 
to  subdue  the  dLsciple ;  but  they  found  tliemHclvos 
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mistaken.  Leaving  Lis  wife  and  chUdi-en  to  Him 
w'no  is  the  husband  of  the  widow  and  the  father 
of  the  orplian,  he  went  on  lieroically  to  the  stake. 
Tlie  fagots  were  ready  to  be  liglited,  when  a  par- 
don was  offei-ed  iiim  if  he  would  recant.  "  That 
wliich  I  have  preached,"  said  Rogers,  "  ^vill  I  seal 
with  my  blood."  "  Thou  art  a  heretic,"  said  the 
sheriff.  "That  shall  be  known  at  the  last  day," 
responded  the  confessor.  The  pardon  was  removed, 
and  in  its  room  the  torch  was  brought.  Soon  the 
flames  rose  around  him.  He  bore  theii-  torment 
with  invincible  courage,  bathing  his  hands  as  it 
were  in  the  fire  while  he  was  burning,  and  then 
raising  tliem  towards  lieaven,  and  keeping  them 
in  that  posture  till  they  dropped  into  the  fire.  So 
died  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Marian 
persecution. 

After  this  beginning  there  was  no  delay  in  the 
terrible  work.  In  order  to  strike  a  wider  terror 
into  the  nation,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dis- 
tribute these  stakes  over  all  England.  If  the 
flocks  in  the  provincial  towns  and  rural  parts  saw 
theii'  pastors  chained  to  posts  and  blazing  in  the 
fii-es,  they  would  be  filled  with  horror  of  their 
here.sy — so  the  persecutor  thought.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  the  people  might  be  moved  to 
pity  their  sufferings,  to  admii'e  their  heroism,  ind 
to  detest  the  tyranny  which  had  doomed  them  to 
this  awful  death.  To  witness  these  dreadfid  spec- 
tacles was  a  different  thing  from  merely  hearing  of 
them,  and  allu'ill  of  horror  ran  thi'ough  the  nation 
— not  at  the  heresy  of  the  martyi-s,  but  at  the 
ferocious  and  blood-thii'sty  cruelty  of  the  bigots 
who  were  putting  them  to  death.  On  the  8th  of 
February,  Laurence  Saiuiders  was  sent  down  to 
Coventry — where  liis  labours  had  been  discharged 
— to  be  bm-ned.  The  stake  was  set  up  outside 
the  town,  in  a  park  already  consecrated  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Lollards.  He  walked  to  it  bare- 
footed, attu'ed  in  an  old  gown,  and  on  Iiis  way  he 
threw  himself  twice  or  thrice  on  the  ground  and 
prayed.  Being  come  to  the  stake,  he  folded  it  in 
his  arms,  and  kissing  it,  said,  "  Welcome  the  cross 
of  Chi-ist ;  welcome  the  life  everlasting  !  "  "  The 
fire  being  put  to  him,"  says  the  martjTologist, 
"  full  sweetly  he  slept  in  the  Lord." ' 

Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  had  been  the 
companion  of  Rogers  at  the  tribunal,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  have  been  his  companion  at  the  stake ; 
but  when  Rogers  went  his  way  to  the  fire,  Hooper 
was  remanded  to  his  cell.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  was  told  that  he  was  to  imdergo  his  sen- 
tence at  Gloucester.     His  enemies  had  done  him 

'  Foi,  vol.  vi.,  p.  628. 


unwittingly  the  greatest  kindness.  To  aie  for 
Christ  anywhere  was  sweet  to  him  ;  but  to  give 
his  blood  in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
preached  Him,  and  whose  faith  he  would  thereby 
confirm,  made  him  leap  for  joy.  Now  would  he 
crown  his  ministry  by  this  the  gi-eatest  of  all  'Ua 
sermons  he  had  ever  preached.  Next  mornii:g, 
attended  by  six  of  the  queen's  guards,  he  began 
his  journey  before  it  was  light.  On  the  third  day 
he  arrived  at  Gloucester,  where  he  was  met  at  the 
gates  by  a  crowd  of  people  bathed  in  teare.  A 
day's  respite  being  allowed  him,  he  passed  it  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  bidding  adieu  to  liiends. 
He  retii-ed  early  to  rest,  slept  soundly  .for  some 
time,  and  then  rose  to  prepare  for  death.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  9th  of  Februaiy  he  was  led  out.  The 
stake  had  been  planted  close  to  the  end  of  the 
cathedral,  in  which  he  had  so  often  preached  to 
the  very  persons  who  were  now  gathered  to  see 
him  die.  It  was  market-day,  and  a  crowd  of  not 
less  than  7,000  had  assembled  to  witness  the  last 
moments  of  the  martyr,  many  climbing  up  into 
the  boughs  of  an  elm  that  ovei-shadowed  the  spot 
Hooper  did  not  address  the  assemblage,  for  his 
persecutors  had  extorted  a  promise  of  silence  by 
the  barbarous  threat  of  cutting  out  liis  tongue, 
should  he  attempt  to  speak  at  the  stake ;  but  his 
meekness,  the  more  than  usual  serenitj'  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  bore 
his  prolonged  and  awful  sufferings,  bore  nobler 
testimony  to  his  cause  than  any  words  he  could 
have  uttered. 

He  kneeled  down,  and  a  few  words  of  his  prayer 
were  heard  by  those  of  the  crowd  who  were  nearest 
to  the  stake  : — "  Lord,  thou  art  a  gracious  God, 
and  a  merciful  Redeemer.  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
most  miserable  and  wretched  offender,  after  the 
midtitude  of  thy  mercies  and  the  greatness  of  thy 
compassion.  Thou  art  ascended  into  heaven :  i-e- 
ceive  me  to  be  partaker  of  thy  joys,  w^here  thoa 
sittest  in  equal  glory  with  the  Father."  The 
prayers  of  Bishop  Hooper  were  ended.  A  box 
was  then  brought  and  laid  at  liis  feet.  He  had 
but  to  stoop  and  lift  it  up  and  walk  away  from 
the  stake,  for  it  held  his  pardon.  He  bade  then 
take  it  away.  The  hoop  having  been  p\it  round 
his  middle,  the  toi'ch  was  now  brought,  amid  the 
sobbings  and  lamentations  of  the  crowd.  But  the 
fagots  were  gi'een,  and  biu'ned  slowly,  and  the  wind 
being  boisterous,  the  flame  was  blown  away  fi-om 
him,  and  only  the  lower  parts  of  his  body  were 
burned.  "  For  God's  sake,  good  people,"  said  tlie 
martyr,  '"  let  me  have  more  fire  ! "  /  A  few  dry 
fagots  were  brought ;  still  the  pile  did  not 
kindle.     Wiping  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he  eiacu- 


liTiayu   y.xiioia:\i;    lui.i.ir  at  the  stai. 
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lated,  "  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  receive  my  soul !  "  A  third  supply  of  fuel  was 
brought,  and  after  some  time  a  stronger  flame 
arose.  He  continued  praying,  "  Lord  Jesus,  re- 
ceive my  spirit ! "  till  Ms  tongvie  was  swollen  and 
his  lips  had  shrunk  from  the  gums.  He  smote 
upon  his  breast  with  both  his  hands,  and  when  one 
of  his  arms  dropped  off,  ho  kept  beating  on  his 
breast  with  the  other,  "  the  fat,  water,  and  blood 
oozing  out  at  the  finger-ends."  The  fu-e  had  now 
gathei'ed  strength ;  the  struggle,  wliich  had  lasted 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  was  drawing  to 
a  close ;  "  his  hand  did  cleave  fast  to  the  ii-on  upon 
his  breast ; "  and  now,  bowing  forwards,  he  yielded 
up  the  ghost.  ^ 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Laurence  Saunders 
was  burned  at  Coventry,  a  similar  tragedy  was 
being  enacted  at  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk.  Dr.  Row- 
land Taylor,  one  of  Cranmer's  chaplains,  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  cure  with  a  zeal,  an 
ability,  and  a  kindliness  of  disposition  which  had 
endeared  him  to  all  his  parishioners.  One  day,  in 
the  summer  of  155-1,  he  heard  the  bells  of  his 
church  suddenly  begin  to  ring.  Hastily  entering 
the  edifice,  he  saw  to  his  astonishment  a  man  with 
shaven  crown,  dressed  in  canonicals,  at  the  altar, 
preparing  to  say  mass,  while  a  number  of  armed 
men  stood  round  him  with  drawn  swords  to  defend 
him.  Dr.  Taylor,  on  remonstrating  against  this 
intrusion,  was  forcibly  thrust  out  of  the  church. 
He  was  summoned  before  Gardiner,  who  railed  on 
him,  calling  him  a  knave,  a  traitor,  and  a  heretic, 
and  ended  by  throwing  him  into  prison.  The  old 
laws  against  heresy  not  having  as  yet  been  restored, 
Taylor,  with  many  others,  was  kept  in  gaol  until 
matters  should  be  ripe  for  setting  up  the  stake. 
Meanwhile  the  prisoners  were  allowed  free  inter- 
course among  themselves.  Emptied  of  their  n.sual 
occupants,  and  filled  with  the  god-fearing  people 
of  England,  "  the  prisons,"  as  Fox  states,  "  were 
become  Christian  schools  and  churches;"  so  that 
if  one  wished  to  hear  good,  he  crept  stealthily  to 
the  grated  window  of  the  confessor's  dungeon,  and 
listened  to  his  prayers  and  praises.  At  last,  in 
the  beginning  of  1555,  the  stake  was  restoi-ed,  and 
now  Taylor  and  his  companions,  as  we  have  already 
said,  were  brought  before  Gardiner.  Sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  the  faithful  pastor.  On  the 
way  do-i\Ti  to  Suffolk,  where  that  sentence  was  to 
be  executed,  his  f;ice  was  the  brightest,  and  his  con- 
versation the  most  cheerful,  of  all  in  the  company. 
A  most  touching  parting  had  he  with  his  wife  and 
children  by  the  way;   but  now  the  bitterness  of 


death  was  past.  When  he  arrived  in  liis  parish,  ho 
found  a  vast  crowd,  composed  of  the  poor  whom  he 
had  fed,  the  orphans  to  whom  he  had  been  a  father, 
and  the  villagers  whom  he  had  instructed  in  the 
Scriptures,  waiting  for  him  on  the  common  where 
he  was  to  die.  "  When  they  saw  his  reverend  anil 
ancient  fiice,  with  a  long  white  beard,  they  buret 
out  wth  weeping  tears,  and  cried,  '  Jesus  Chriist 
strengthen  thee  and  help  thee,  good  Dr.  Taylor; 
the  Hoi  J'  Ghost  comfort  thee!'"  He  essayed  to 
speak  to  the  people,  but  one  of  the  guard  thrust  a 
tipstaff  into  his  mouth.  Having  undressed  for  the 
fire,  he  mounted  the  pile,  and  kneeled  do^\Ti  to  praj'. 
While  so  engaged,  a  poor  woman  stepped  out  from 
the  crowd,  and  kneeling  by  his  side,  prayed  with 
him.  The  horsemen  threatened  to  ride  her  down.. 
but  nothing  could  chive  her  away.  The  martyr, 
standing  unmoved,  with  hands  folded  and  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  endured  the  fire." 

Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  had  been  examined 
before  Gardiner  at  the  same  time  with  those  whose 
deaths  we  have  just  recorded,  but  his  condemnation 
was  defen-ed.  He  was  sent  down  to  Wales,  and  on 
the  26th  of  March  he  was  brought  before  the 
Romish  bishop  who  had  been  appointed  to  his  see, 
and  condemned.  On  the  30th  he  was  burned  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cross  at  the  mai-ket-jdace  of  Car- 
marthen. Fox  records  a  touching  proof  of  the 
steadfastness  ^vith  which  he  sufl'ered.  A  young  man 
came  to  FeiTar  to  express  his  sympathy  ■with  him 
at  the  painful  death  he  was  about  to  undergo. 
Relymg  on  the  extraordinary  support  vouchsafed 
to  those  who  are  called  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood,  Ferrar  gave  him  this  sign,  that  he 
would  stand  unmoved  amidst  the  flames.  ''Anil 
as  he  said,  so  he  right  well  performed,"  says  Fox ; 
"  he  never  moved." 

Men  contrasted  the  leniency  with  which  the 
Romanists  had  been  treated  imder  Edward  VI., 
with  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  Maiy  towards  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith.  When  Protest- 
antism was  in  the  ascendant,  not  one  Papist  had 
been  put  to  death  for  his  religion.  A  few  priests 
had  been  deprived  of  theii-  benefices  ;  the  rest  Lad 
saved  their  livings  by  conforming.  But  now  thai 
Popery  had  risen  to  power,  no  one  could  be  a 
Protestant  but  at  the  peril  of  hLs  Ufe.  Thi' 
highest  and  most  venerated  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  the  men  of  greatest  learning  and  ma^t 
exemplary  virtue  in  the  nation,  were  dragged  tc 
prison  and  burned  at  stakes.  The  nation  at  first 
was  stupefied,  but  now  amazement  was  giving 
place  to  indignation ;    and  Gai'diner,  who  had  ex- 


'  Fox,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  C5G— 659. 
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ijiectcd  to  see  all  men  cowering  in  terror,  and  ready 
Ito  fall  in  with  his  measures,  began  to  be  alarmed 
Iwhen  he  saw  a  tempest  of  wrath  springing  up,  and 
(about  to  sweep  over  the  land.  Did  he  therefore 
jde-sist  from  his  work  of  biu-ning  men  1  or  did  he 
I  counsel  his  royal  mistress  to  abandon  a  project 
which  could  be  carried  thi'ough  only  at  the  cost  of 
the  destiiiction  of  the  best  of  her  subjects?  By 
no  means.  The  device  to  which  he  had  recourse 
was  to  put  forward  a  colleague,  a  man  yet  moi-e 
brutiil  than  himself — Bonner,  surnamed  the  Bloody 
— to  do  the  chief  part  of  the  work,  whUe  he  fell  a 
little  into  the  background.  Edmund  Bonner  was 
ithe  uatiu-al  son  of  a  richly  beneficed  priest  in 
lOhe-shire,  named  Savage  ;  and  the  son  ought  never 
:o  have  borne  another  name  than  that  which  he 
lited  from  his  father.  Educated  at  Oxford, 
Nvas  appointed  ai'chdeacon  at  Leicester  under 
■Utniy  VIEE.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  several 
embassies.  In  1.539  he  was  advanced  to  be  Bishop 
London  by  Ci'omwell  and  Cranmer,  who  be- 
1  him  to  be,  as  he  pretended,  a  friend  to  the 
ivt-ioiTuation. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  the  Six 
JArticles,  he  immediately  "erected  his  crest  and 
lUsplayed  his  fangs  and  talons."  He  had  the  tliiret 
bf  a  leech  for  blood.  Fox,  who  is  blamed  for 
'persecuting  persecutoi's  with  ugly  pictures" — 
hough  certainly  Fox  is  not  to  blame  if  ferocity 
md  sensuality  piint  their  uncomely  lineaments  on 
heir  votaries — describes  him  as  the  possessor  of  a 
(reat,  overgi-o-ftm,  and  bloated  body.  Both  Gardiner 
Ind  Bonner,  the  two  most  conspicuous  agents  in 
iiwful  tragedies  of  the  time,  had  been  sup- 
rs  of  the  royal  supremacy',  which  fomied  a 
nut  count  in  the  indictment  of  the  men  whom 
hey  were  now  ruthlessly  destroying. 

Tlie  devoted,  painstaking,  and  scnipulously  faith- 

iil  Fox  lias  recorded  the  names  and  deaths  of  the 

iiobk:  army  of  sufl'erere  ^vith  a  detail  that  rendei-s 

li-ngthy  naiTative  superfluous;  and  ne.xt  to  the 

i'  e  rendered  to  England  by  the  martyrs  them- 

s,  in  tliat  which  has  been  rendered  l)y   their 

i  \  rologist.     Over  all  England,  from  the  eastern 

1  ies  to  Wales  on  the  west,  and  from  the  midland 

■  s  to  the  sliores  of  the  English  Channel,  blazed 

iK'se  baleful  fires.     Both  sexes,  and  all  ages  and 

onditions,  the  boy  of  eight  and  the  man  of  eighty, 

uc  halt  and  the  blind,  were  di-agged  to  the  stake  and 

iimcil,  sometimes  singly,  at  other  times  in  dozens. 

England  till  now  had  put  but  small  pi-ice  upon  the 

lefoimation — it  knew  not  from  what  it  liad  been 

elivercd ;  but  these  fires  gave  it  some  justcr  idea 

f  the  value  of  what  Edwai-d  "VI.  and  Cranmer  had 

one  for  it.       Popery  wa.9  now  revealing  it«clf — 


writing  its  tnie  character  in  eternal  ti-aces  on  the 
hearts  of  the  English  people. 

Before  di-opping  the  cui-tain  on  what  is  at  once 
the  most  melancholy  and  the  most  glorious  page 
of  our  history,  there  ai-e  tlu-ee  martyi-s  before 
whose  stakes  we  must  pause.  We  have  briefly 
noticed  the  disputation  which  Ridley,  Latimer, 
and  Cranmer  were  compelled  to  hold  with  the 
commission  at  Oxford,  in  September,  1554.  The 
commission  pronounced  all  three  obstinate  here- 
tics, and  sentenced  them  to  be  burned.  Herein 
the  commission  was  guilty  of  the  almost  un- 
exampled atrocity  of  sentencing  men  to  sufier 
imder  a  law  which  had  yet  to  be  enacted;  and  till 
the  old  penal  statutes  should  be  restored,  the  con- 
demned were  remanded  to  prison.'  In  October  of 
the  following  year,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Ridle}'  and  Cranmer.  The  night  before 
his  death  Ridle)-  supped  with  the  family  of  the 
mayor.  At  table  no  shade  of  the  stake  darkened 
his  face  or  saddened  his  talk.  He  invited  the 
hostess  to  his  niai-riage ;  her  reply  was  a  bui-st  of 
tears,  for  which  he  chid  her  as  if  she  were  un- 
^\^Jling  to  be  present  on  so  jo}"Ous  an  occasion, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "  ily  breakfast  may  be 
shaip,  but  I  am  sure  my  supjier  will  be  most 
sweet."  When  he  rose  from  table  his  brother 
offered  to  watch  with  him  all  night.  "  No,  no," 
replied  he,  "  I  shilll  go  to  bed  and,  God  willing, 
shall  slee])  as  quietly  to-night  as  ever  I  did  in 
my  life." 

Tlie  place  of  execution  was  a  ditch  by  the  north 
wall  of  the  town,  over  against  Baliol  College." 
Ridley  came  first,  dressed  in  his  lilack  furred  gown 
and  velvet  cap,  walking  between  the  mayor  and  an 
aldennan.  As  he  j)assed  Bocardo,  where  Cranmer 
was  confined,  he  looked  up,  ex])Ccting  to  see  the 
archbishop  at  the  window,  and  exchange  final 
adieus  with  liim.  Cranmer,  as  Fox  infomis  \is, 
was  then  engaged  in  debate  with  a  Spanish  friar, 
but  learning  soon  after  that  his  fellow-prisonei-s 
had  pa.ssed  to  the  stake,  the  archbishop  hunied 
to  the  roof  of  his  prison,  whence  he  beheld  their 
martp-dom,  and  on  his  knees  begged  God  to 
strengthen  them  in  their  agony,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  his  own.  On  his  way  to  the  stake, 
Ridley  saw  Latimer  following  him— the  old  man 
making  what  haste  lie  could.  Ridley  ran  and, 
folding  him  in  his  amis,  kissed  him,  saying,  "  Be 
of  good  heart,  brother ;  for  God  will  either  assuage 


'  Strypc,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  pp.  S40. 311. 

=  Now  converted  into  a  street ;  the  exact  spot  is  be- 
lieved to  bo  near  the  corner  of  Broad  Street,  -where  ashes 
and  bnmc<l  sticks  have  been  dug  up. 
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the  fury  of  the  flames,  or  else  strengthen  us  to 
abide  it."  They  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  each 
by  himself,  afterwards  they  talked  together  a  little 
whUe,  "  but  what  they  said,"  says  Fox,  "  I  can 
leam  of  no  man."  After  the  sermon  usual  on 
such  occasions,  they  both  undressed  for  the  fire. 
Latimer,  stripped  by  his  keeper,  stood  in  a  shroud. 
With  his  gaiments  he  seemed  to  have  put  off  the 
burden  of  his  many  yeai"s.  His  bent  figure  in- 
stantly straightened  ;  withered  age  was  transformed 
into  what  seemed  vigorous  manhood ;  and  standing 
bolt  upright,  he  looked  "  as  comely  a  father  as  one 
might  lightly  behold."' 

All  was  now  read}^  Aji  ii-on  chain  had  been 
put  round  the  martyrs,  and  a  staple  driven  in  to 
make  it  firm.  The  two  wei'e  fastened  to  one  stake. 
A  lighted  fagot  was  brought  and  laid  at  Ridley's 
feet.  Then  Latimer  addressed  his  companion  in 
words  still  fresh — after  three  centui-ies — as  on  the 
day  on  which  they  were  uttered :  "  Be  of  good 
COMFORT,   Master  Ridley,  and   play  the  man  : 

WE    SHALL    THIS     DAY    LIGHT    SUCH    A    CANDLE,    BY 

God's    grace,    in    England,   as   I   trust    shall 

NEVER    BE    put    OUT." 

The  flames  blazed  up  rapidly  and  fiercely. 
Latimer  bent  towards  them,  as  if  eager  to  em- 
brace those  ministers,  terrible  only  in  appearance, 
which  were  to  give  him  exit  from  a  world  of 
sorrow  into  the  bliss  eternal.  Stroking  his  face 
with  his  hands,  he  speedily,  and  with  little  pain, 
departed.  Not  so  Ridley.  His  suffei'ings  were 
protracted  and  severe.  The  fagots,  piled  high 
find  solidly  around  him,  stifled  the  flames,  and 
his  lower  extiC.mities  were  burned,  while  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  was  untouched,  and  his  garments 
on  one  side  were  hardly  scorched.  "  I  cannot 
burn,"  he  said;  "let  the  fire  come  to  me."  At 
last  he  was  undei'stood ;  the  upper  fagots  were 
pulled  away ;  the  flames  rose ;  Ridley  leaned  to- 
wards them ;  and  crying,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit!"  his  body  turned  over  the  ii'on  chain, 
the  legs  being  already  consumed,  and  he  fell  at 
Latimer's  feet. 

Cranmer  still  lived,  but  he  was  a  too  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Protestant  host,  and  had  acted  a  too 
prominent  part  under  two  monarchs,  not  to  be 
marked  out  for  the  stake.  But  before  i-ecei^-ing 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  that  lofty  head  was  firet 
to  be  bowed  low  in  humiliation.  His  enemies  had 
plotted  to  disgi-ace  him  before  leading  him  to 
the  stake,  lest  the  glory  of  such  a  victim  should 
exalt  the  cause  for  which  he  was  about  to  be 
offered  in   sacrifice.     The  archbishop  was  removed 


from  the  pixson  to  the  house  of  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church.     Crafty  men  came  about  him  ;  they  treated 
him  -ivith  respect,   professed   great  kindness,  were 
desirous  of  pi'olonging   his  life  for  future  service, 
hinted  at  a  quiet  retirement  in  the  countiy.     The  I 
Pope's  supremacy  was  again  the  law  of  the  land,  i 
they  said,  and  it  was  no  gi-eat  matter  to  promise  j 
submission    to  the    law   in    this  resjiect,   and  "  to  I 
take  the   Pope  for  chief  head  of  this   Church   ofi 
England,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  this  realm,  ■will  pennit."     He  might 
himself  dictate  the  words  of  this  submission.     The 
man  who  had  stood  erect  amid  the  storms  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  time,  and  had  oftener  than  once  ignored 
the    wishes    and    threatenings    of    that   wayTvaixl 
monarch  and  followed  the  path  of  duty,  fell  by  the 
arts  of  these  seducer.s.     He  signed  the  submission* 
demanded  of  him.     The  queen  and   Cardinal  Pole 
were  oveijoyed  at  the  fall  of  the  archbishop.     His 
recantation  would  do  more  than  all  their  stakes  to' 
suppress  the  Reformation  in  England.     None  the 
less  did  they  adhere  steadfastly  to  their  purpose  of 
burning  him,  though  they  carefully  concealed  their 
intentions  from  himself     On  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  March,  1556,  they  led  him  out  of  prison. 
and  preceded    by  the  mayor  and  aldennan,  and  a' 
Spanish  friar  on  either  side  of  him,  chanting  peni- 
tential psalms,  they  conducted  him  to  St.  Mary's 
Church,   there    to  make  his  recantation  in  public. 
The  archbishop,  having  already  felt  the  fires  that  ■ 
consume    the   soul,    dreaded    the   less    those   that 
consume  the  body,  and  suspecting  what  his  enemies  ; 
meditated,    had   made   his    resolve.       He    walked' 
onward,   the  noblest  of   all    the   victims,  his  con- 
ductors thoiight,  whom  they  had  yet  immolated.* 
The    ]irocession    entered    the    church,     the    friara' 
hjnnning    the    prayer   of    Simeon.      They   placed 
Cranmer  on  a  stage  before  the  pulpit.     There,  in; 
the  "  gai-ments  and  ornaments  "  of  an  archVnshop,- 
"  only  in   mockery  everything  was  of  canvas  and' 
old   clouts,"  -   sat  the  man   who   had   lately  been' 
the    first    subject    of    the    realm,    "an    image   of' 
sorrow,  the  dolour  of  his   heart    bursting   out 
his  eyes  in  tears."     Dr.   Cole  preached  the  usual! 
sermon,   and    when    it    was    ended,   he    exhorted! 
the  archbishop  to  clear  himself  of  all   suspicion  of 
heresy  by  making  a  public  confession.      "  I  will  do^ 
it,"  said  Cranmer,   "and   that  with  a  good  will." 
On  this  he  rose  up,  and  addressed  the  vast  con- 
couree,   declaring   his    abhon-ence    of  the    Romish 
doctrines,  and  expressing   his    steadfast  adherence 
to  the  Protest;int  faith.     "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  I 
come  to  the  great  thing  that    so    much  tj-oubleth 


Fox. 


'  Strype,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  p.  375. 
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my  conscience,  more  than  anytliing  tliat  ever  I 
did  or  said  iu  my  whole  life."  He  then  solemnly 
revoked  his  recantation,  adding,  "  Forasmuch  as  my 
hand  ofiended,  wi-iting  contrary  to  my  heart,  my 
liand  shall  first  be  punished  therefor;  for  may  I 
come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  first  burned." 

Hardly  had  he  \ittered  the  words  when  the 
Romanists,  filled  with  fiuy,  plucked  him  \-iolently 
{ix)m  the  scaffold,  and  humed  him  off  to  the  stake. 
It  was  already  set  up  on  the  spot  where  Ridley 
and  Latinrer  had  suffered.  He  quickly  put  off  his 
garments,  and  stood  in  his  shroud,  his  feet  bare, 
his  head  bald,  his  beard  long  and  thick — for  he  had 
not  shaved  .since  the  death  of  Edwai-d  VI. — a  spec- 
tacle to  move  the  heart  of  friend  and  foe,  "  at  once 
the  martyr  and  the  penitent."  As  soon  as  the  fire 
approached  him,  he  stretched  out  his  right  arm, 
and  tlu'ust  his  hand  into  the  flames,  saying, 
"  That  im worthy  right  hand  ! "  He  kept  it  in  the 
fire,  e.xcepting  that  he  once  -najjed  with  it  the  drops 
from  his  brow,  till  it  was  consumed,  repeatedly 
exclaiming,  "That  unworthy  right  hand!"  The 
fierce  flame  now  sun-ounded  him,  but  he  stood  as 
unmoved  as  the  stake  to  which  he  was  bound. 
Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  breatliing  out  the 
I  prayer  of  Stephen,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !" 
he  expired.'  No  marble  tomb  contains  his  ashes, 
no  cathedral  tablet  records  liis  virtues,  no  epitaph 


preserves  his  memory;  nor  are  such  needed.  As 
Strype  has  well  said,  '•  His  martyrdom  Ls  his  monu- 
ment." 

Between  the  4th  of  Febi-uary,  1555,  when  Rogei's, 
Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  was  biu-ned  at  Smithfield, 
and  the  15th  of  November,  1558,  when  five  martyrs 
were  burned  in  one  fire  at  Canterbury,  just  two 
days  before  the  death  of  the  queen,  not  fewer  than 
2SS  persons,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  wei-e  bm-ned  alive  at  the  stake.  Be- 
sides these,  numbei-s  perished  by  imprisonment, 
by  torture,  and  by  famine.  Mary  did  all  this  with 
the  full  approval  and  sanction  of  her  conscience 
Not  a  doubt  had  she  that  in  burning  her  Protestant 
subjects  she  was  doing  God  service.  Her  con- 
science did  indeed  reproach  her  before  her  death, 
but  for  what  1  Not  for  the  blood  she  had  shed,  but 
because  she  had  not  done  her  woik'more  thoroughlv, 
and  in  particular  for  not  ha-ving  made  full  restitu- 
tion of  the  abbey  lands  and  other  property  of  the 
Church  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  crowii. 
Her  morose  temper,  and  the  estrangement  of  her 
husband,  were  now  hastening  her  to  the  gi-avc ; 
but  the  nearer  she  drew  to  it,  she  but  the  more 
ha.stened  to  multiply  her  victims,  and  her  last  days 
were  cheered  by  watching  the  baleful  fires  that  lit 
up  her  realm,  and  made  her  reign  notorious  in 
English  history. 
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QOEEN  Mary  breathed  her  last  on  the  morning  of 
17th  Novembei',  1558.  On  the  same  day,  a  few 
llOOre  later,  died  Cardinal  Pole,  who  with  Carranza, 
lier  E'panish  confessor,  had  been  Maiy's  chief  coun- 
•allor  in  those  misdeeds  wliich  liave  given  eternal 
niunj  to  her  reign.  The  Parliament  was  then  in 
ion,  and  Heath,  Arclibishoji  of  York,  and  Chan- 
^llor  of  England,  notified  to  the  House  the  death 
jf  the  Queen.     The  memlK'i'S  started  to  their  feet, 


For.     Strypo,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  p.  371  et  leq. 


and  shouted  out,  "God  save  Queen  Eliz^iboth !" 
The  news  of  Jlary's  decotusc  s])eedily  circulated 
through  London  :  in  the  afternoon  evei-y  steeple 
sent  forth  its  ))eal  of  joy  :  in  the  evening  bonfii-es 
were  lighted,  and  the  citizens,  setting  tables  in  the 
street,  and  bringing  forth  bread  .-ind  wine,  "  did 
eat,  drink,  and  rejoice."  Evoi-j-whcre,  as  the  intel- 
ligence travelled  do'\%-n  to  the  towns  and  counties  of 
England,  the  bells  were  set  a-ringing,  and  men,  an 
they  met  on  the  highways,  gras]>ed  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  exchanged   mutual  congi-atulationa 
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The  nation  awoke  as  from  a  lion-ible  nightmare  ;  it 
saw  the  troop  of  dismal  spectres  which  had  filled 
the  darkness  taking  flight,  and  a  future  approach- 
ing in  which  there  would  no  more  be  spies  prowling 
from  house  to  house,  ofEcei-s  dragging  men  and 
vvomen  to  loathsome  gaols,  executioners  torturing 
them  on  racks,  and  tying  them  with  iron  chains  to 
stakes  and  burning  them  ;  no  more  Latin  Litanies, 
muttered  masses,  and  shaven  priests ;  it  saw  a 
future  in  which  the  Bible  would  be  penuitted  to  be 
read,  in  which  the  Gospel  would  again  l)e  preached 
in  the  mother  tongue  of  old  England,  and  quiet  and 
prosperity  would  again  bless  the  afllicted  land. 

Thei-e  is  no  gloomier  year  in  the  hLstorj-  of 
England  than  the  closing  one  in  the  reign  of  Maiy. 
A  concuiTence  of  divei-se  calamities,  which  mostly 
had  their  root  in  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  queen, 
afflicted  the  country.  Intelligence  was  decaying, 
morals  were  being  coniipted,  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  Spanish  maxims  and  manners,  commerce 
languished,  for  the  nation's  energy  was  relaxed,  and 
confidence  was  destroyed.  Drought  and  tempests 
had  induced  scarcity,  and  famine  brought  plague  in 
its  rear ;  strange  maladies  attacked  the  population, 
a  full  half  of  the  inhabitants  fell  sick,  many  towns 
and  \Tllages  were  almost  depopulated,  and  a  sufli- 
cient  number  of  labourei-s  could  not  be  found  to 
reap  the  harvest.  In  many  places  the  gi'ain, 
instead  of  being  carried  to  the  barn-yard,  stood  and 
rotted  in  the  field.  To  domestic  calamities  were 
added  foreign  humiliations.  Calais  was  lost  in  this 
reign,  after  having  been  two  centuries  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  crown.  The  kingdom  was 
becoming  a  satrapy  of  Spain,  and  its  prestige  was 
year  by  year  sinking  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  Powers. 
"  It  was  visible,"  says  Bimiet,  "  that  the  pro\-idence 
of  God  made  a  ^•ery  remarkable  difference,  in  all 
•'espects,  between  this  poor,  short,  and  despised 
.'eign,  and  the  glory,  the  length,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  succeeding  reign."' 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  the  gloom 
instantly  passed  fi-om  the  realm  of  Great  Britain. 
The  prisons  were  opened,  the  men  whom  Mary 
had  left  to  be  burned  were  released,  the  fires 
which  were  blazing  all  over  England  wei-e  extin- 
guished; and  the  machinery  of  pei-secution  which 
up  to  that  moment  had  been  ^■igorou.sly  worked,  in- 
spiring fciir  and  terror  in  the  heart  of  every  Mend 
of  religious  liberty,  was  arrested  and  stood  stUl. 
Tlie  yoke  of  the  t3-rant  and  the  bigot  now  rent 
from  off  the  nation's  neck,  England  rose  from  the 
dust,  and  rekindling  the  lamp  of  truth,  stai-ted  on 
a  career  of  political  freedom  and  commercial  pros- 

'  Burnet,  vol.  ni.,  bk.  v.,  p.  394;  Lond.,  1820. 


perity,  in  which,  ^\dth   a  few  exceptional  periodi, 
there  has  been  no  pau.se  fi-om  that  daj'  to  this. 

When  Elizabeth  received  the  intelligence  of  her 
sister's  death  and  her  own  accession  she  repaired 
to  the  Tower,  as  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England  before  being  crowned.  On 
crossing  its  threshold,  remembering  that  but  a  few 
years  before  she  had  entered  it  as  a  prisoner,  with 
little  hope  of  ever  leaving  it  save  for  the  scaffold, 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
preserving  her  life  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies 
and  intrigues  as  had  surrounded  her  during  her 
sister's  life-time.  As  she  passed  through  the  sti-eets 
of  London  on  her  coronation-day,  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  was  presented  to  her,  which  .she  gi-aciou.sly 
received.  The  people,  whom  the  atrocities  of  the 
past  reign  had  taught  to  value  the  Refonnation 
more  highly  than  before,  hailed  this  as  a  token  that 
^vith  the  new  sovereign  was  returning  the  religion 
of  the  Bible. 

Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  with  the  sincere 
purpose  of  restoring  the  Protestant  religion;  but 
the  work  was  one  of  immen.se  difliculty,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  exercise  of  most  consummate  caution 
and  prudence  that  she  could  hope  to  conduct  it  to 
a  successful  issue.  On  all  sides  she  was  surroimded 
by  gi-eat  dangei-s.  The  clergj-  of  her  realm  were 
mostly  Papists.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Marian  bishops 
her  title  was  more  than  doubtful,  as  the  daughter 
of  one  whose  claim  to  be  the  wife  of  Hemy  TIIL 
they  disputed.  The  learned  divines  and  eloquent 
preachers  who  had  been  the  strength  of  Protest- 
antism in  the  reign  of  her  brother  Edward,  had 
perished  at  the  stake  or  had  been  di'iven  into  exile. 
Abroad  the  dangers  were  not  less  gi-eat.  A  Pro- 
testant policy  would  expose  her  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Popish  Powers,  as  she  veiy  soon  felt.  The 
Duke  of  Feria,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  let  her 
vmdei-stand  that  his  master  was  the  Catholic  king, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  penuit,  if  his  power  could 
prevent,  the  establishment  of  heresy  in  England.' 
But  her  cliief  difficulty  was  with  the  couit  of  Rome 
When  her  accession  was  intimated  to  Paid  IV.,  he 
declared  "  that  she  could  not  succeed,  being  ille- 
gitimate ;  and  that  the  crown  of  England  being 
a  fief  of  the  Popedom,  she  had  been  guilty  of  great 
presumption  in  assuming  it  without  his  consent" 

Elizabeth  laboured  under  this  further  disadvan- 
tage, that  if  on  the  one  hand  her  enemies  were 
numerous,  on  the  other  her  friends  were  few. 
There  was  scarcely  to  be  fomid  a  Protestant  of 
tried  statesmanshij)  and  patriotism  whom  she  could 
summon  to  her  aid.     The  queen  was  alone,  in  a 

'  Burnet,  toI.  hi.,  bk.  vi.,  p.  t96. 
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sort.  Her  excliequcr  was  poorly  replenished  ;  she 
had  no  adequate  force  to  defend  her  throne  should 
it  be  assailed  by  rebellion  within,  or  by  war  abroad. 
Nevei-theless,  in  spite  of  all  these  hazards  the  young 
queen  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Protestant  worship.  That  her  advanco  was  slow, 
that  her  acts  were  sometimes  inconsistent,  and 
even  retrogressive,  that  she  excited  the  hopes  and 
alarmed  the  fears  of  both  parties  by  turns,  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  innumei-able 
perils  through  which  she  had  to  thread  her  path 
are  taken  into  account. 

The  first  alteration  which  she  ventured  upon  was 
to  enjoin  the  Litany  and  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  to 
be  read  in  English,  and  to  forbid  the  elevation  of 
the  Host.  This  was  little,  yet  it  was  a  turning  of 
the  face  away  from  Rome.  Presuming  on  the 
queen's  reforming  disposition,  some  of  the  more 
zealous  began  to  pull  down  the  images :  Elizabeth 
bade  them  hold  their  hand ;  there  were  to  be  no 
more  changes  in  worship  till  the  Parliament  should 
assemble.  It  was  summoned  for  the  27th  of 
January,  I.') 5 9.  Meanwhile  all  preaching  was 
forbidden,  and  all  preachers  were  silenced,  except 
such  as  might  obtaiii  a  special  licence  from  the 
bishop  or  the  Council.  This  prohibition  has  been 
severely  censured,  and  some  have  seen  in  it  an  as- 
sumption of  power  "to  open  and  shut  heaven,  so 
that  the  heavenly  rain  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
should  not  fall  but  according  to  her  word  ;"'  but  tliis 
is  to  forget  the  altogether  excef)tional  condition  of 
England  at  that  time.  The  pulpits  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Papists,  and  the  use  they  would  have 
made  of  them  would  have  been  to  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  to  excite  popular 
odium  against  the  queen  and  the  meaam-es  of  her 
Government.  Instead  of  sermons,  which  would 
have  been  only  apologies  for  Popery,  or  incite- 
ments to  sedition,  it  was  better  surely  to  restrict 
the  preachers  to  the  reading  of  the  homilies,  by 
which  a  certain  amount  of  much-needed  Scriptural 
knowledge  would  be  diffused  amongst  the  people. 

The  same  cautious  policy  governed  Elizabeth 
in  her  choice  of  councillors.  She  did  not  dismiss 
the  men  who  had  served  under  her  sister,  but  she 
neutralised  their  influence  by  joining  others  with 
them,  favourable  to  the  Refonnation,  and  the  su- 
periority of  whose  talents  would  secure  their 
ascendency  at  the  council-board.  Especiallj^  she 
called  to  her  side  William  Cecil  and  Nicholas 
Bacon,  two  men  of  special  aptitude.  The  first 
she  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  second  Lord 


'  Professor  Bmce,  The  Ecclesiastifo!  I^,up;-emacij  Annexed 
io  the  Englisli  Croini,  p.  34 ;  EJin.,  1802. 


Keeper,  in  the  room  of  Archbishop  Heath,  who 
resigned  the  post  of  Chancelloi*.  The  choice  wa.s 
a  happy  one,  and  gave  early  proof  of  that  rare 
insight  which  enabled  Elizabeth  to  select  with 
unerring  judgment,  from  the  statesmen  around 
her,  those  who  were  best  able  to  serve  tlie 
coimtry,  and  most  worthy  of  her  confidence. 
Cecil  and  Bacon  liad  lived  in  times  that  taught 
them  to  be  wary,  and,  it  may  be,  to  dissemble. 
Both  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  Refomied 
fiiith ;  but  both  feared,  equally  with  the  queen, 
the  danger  of  a  too  rapid  advance.  Of  large  com- 
IJrchension  and  keen  foresight,  both  efliciently  and 
faithfully  served  the  mistress  who  had  done  them 
the  honour  of  this  earl}'  choice. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  day  appointed — the 
27th  of  January,    1559.      The  session  was  com- 
menced with  a  unanimous  declaration  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  "  the  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true 
heir  to  the  crown."      The  laws  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  religion  which  had  been  passed  under 
Henry  VIII.   and  Edward  VI.,  but  which  Mary 
had  abolished,  were  re-enacted.      Convocation,  ac- 
cording to   its   usual   practice,    assembled   at   the 
same   time  with  Parliament.     Foreseeing  the  i-e- 
forming   policy  which    the    Commons  were   likely 
to  adopt,  the  members  of  Convocation  lost  no  time  i 
in   passing    resolutions    declaring    their   belief    in 
transubstantiation,  and  maintaining  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  clergy  to  determine  points  of  faith. 
This  was  on  the  matter  to  tell  Parliament  that 
the    Pope's    authoi'ity    in    England,    as    re-estab-  , 
lished  by  Mary,  was  not  to  be  touched,  and  that 
the    ancient   religion   must  dominate  in  England. 
The  Commons,  however,  took   their  own  com-se. 
The   Parliament   abolished   the   authority   of   the  i 
Pope.      The    royal    supremacy    was    restored ;   it 
being    enacted    that    all    in    authority,   ci^dl   and  i 
ecclesiastical,  should  .swear  that  they  acknowledged 
the  queen    to  be  "  the    supreme    governor   in   all 
causes,  as  well   ecclesiastical  as  temporal,   within  ^ 
her  dominions ;   that   they  renounced  all   foreign  , 
power  and  jurisdiction,  and  should  bear  the  queen 
foith  and  true  allegiance."-     The  same  Parliament  , 
passed  (April  28th,  1559)  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  the   Book  of   Common   Prayer,    enjoining   all  i 
ministers  "  to  say  and  use  the  matins,  even-song,  | 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  &c.,  as  authorised  ' 
by  Parliament  in  the  5th  and  6th  year  of  Edwai-d  i 
VI."     A  few  alterations  and  additions  were  made  | 
in    the    Prayer   Book    a.s    finally    enacted   imder 
Elizabeth,   the  most  important  of  wliich  was  the  i 
introdxiction  into  it  of  the  two  modes  of  dispens- 
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ing  the  Sacrament  which  had  been  used  under 
Edward  VI.,  the  one  at  the  beginning  and  the 
other  at  the  close  of  his  reign.  The  words  to  be 
used  at  the  delivery  of  the  elements — as  prescribed 
in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward — were  these ; — 
"  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto 
everlasting  life."  The  words  prescribed  in  the 
second  Prayer  Book  were  as  follow : — "  Take  and 
eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee, 
and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanks- 
giving." The  communicant  might  interpret  the 
first  form,  if  he  chose,  in  the  sense  of  a  corporeal 
presence ;  the  second  excluded  that  idea,  and  con- 
veyed no  meaning  save  that  of  a  spii-itual  presence, 
to  be  ajjprehended  by  faith.  Both  formulas  were 
henceforth  conjoined  in  the  Communion  Seiwice. 

The  tide  of  Eefoi-mation,  though  flowing  slowly, 
•was  yet  proceeding  too  fast  for  the  clerg}',  and  they 
strove  to  stem  it — or  rather  to  turn  it  back — by 
itsisting  on  a  reply  to  their  resolutions  approving 
of  transubstantiation,  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  also  presented  to  the  queen.  They  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  answer,  but  one  they 
neither  expected  nor  desired  A  public  debate  on 
the  points  at  issue  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the 
la.st  day  of  March,  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
Four  bishops,  and  four  other  divines  of  the  Roman 
school,  were  to  dispute  with  an  equal  number  of 
theologians  on  the  Protestant  side.  Cole,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  figiu-ed  prominently  in  the  debate. 
"He  delivered  himself,"  says  Jewell,  "with  gi-eat 
emotion,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and  putting  him- 
self as  in  convulsions."  The  dean  justified  the 
practice  of  performing  worship  in  a  dead  language, 
by  affirming  that  the  apostles  divided  their  field  of 
labour  into  two  gi-eat  provinces — the  Eastern  and 
the  Western.  Tlie  Western,  in  which  Latin  only 
■was  spoken,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Peter  and 
Paul ;  the  Eastern,  in  which  Greek  only  was  to 
be  used,  hafl  been  a.ssigned  to  the  rest  of  the 
apostles.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  West  had  descended 
to  themselves  through  Peter  and  Paul,  it  became 
them  to  worship  in  the  ancient  and  only  legitimate 
language  of  that  province.  It  was  not  the  least 
necessary,  Cole  argued,  that  the  people  sho\dd 
understand  the  worship  in  which  they  joined,  it 
■was  even  to  their  advantage  that  they  did  not, 
(or  the  mystery  of  an  unkno^ni  tongue  would 
make  the  worehip  venei-able  in  their  eyes  anil 
greatly  heighten  their,  devotion.  Fecknam,  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  defended  the  cause  of  the  monastic 
orders  by  reference  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
and  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews,  and  the  yet 
weightier  example  of  Chi-ist  and  his  apostles,  who, 


he  maintained,  were  monks.  The  Lord  Keeper, 
who  presided,  had  frequent  occasion  to  reprove  the 
bishops  for  transgressing  the  rules  of  the  debate. 
The  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln  angi-ily 
retorted  by  thi-eatening  to  excommunicate  the 
queen,  and  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
Popish  cause  lost  by  the  disputation,  and  the  Par- 
liament gathered  courage  to  return  with  bolder  steps 
to  that  order  of  things  which  had  existed  under 
Edward  VI. ' 

Elizabeth,  having  detei-mined  upon  a  Protestant 
policy,  saw  every  day  the  difficulties  vanisfiing  from 
her  path,  and  new  and  unexpected  aids  coming  to 
her  assistance.  The  task  was  not  so  overwhelm- 
ingly difficult  after  aU  !  Two  sagacious  statesmen 
had  placed  their  genius  and  their  experience  at  her 
ser^-ice.  This  was  her  first  encouragement.  Her 
way  had  been  smoothed,  moreover,  by  another  and 
a  very  different  ally.  Death  had  been  busy  in  the 
nation  of  late  ;  and,  a.s  if  proceeding  on  system,  the 
destroyer  had  levelled  his  shafts  against  the  more 
influential  and  zealous  upholders  of  Popeiy.  ^^^lile 
the  enemies  of  the  queen  were  thus  being  thinned 
at  home,  abroad  the  aspect  of  the  horizon  was  less 
threatening  than  when  she  ascended  the  throne. 
The  death  of  Francis  II.,  and  the  distractions  that 
broke  out  diuiug  the  minority  of  Charles  IX., 
weakened  the  Popish  combination  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Paul  IV.,  loth  to  think  that  England  was 
finally  lost,  and  cherishing  the  hope  of  reclaiming 
Elizabeth  from  her  perverse  coui'se  by  mild 
measures,  forbore  to  pronounce  sentence  of  ex- 
commimication — to  which  he  held  her  liable  for 
the  offence  of  intruding  into  a  fief  of  the  Papal 
See  without  his  consent.  His  successor  in  the 
Pontifical  chair,  Pius  IV.,  pursued  the  same 
moderate  coui-se.  This  greatly  facilitated  Eliza- 
beth's government  with  her  Popish  subjects.  Her 
right  to  her  crown  had  not  been  formally  aiuiulled. 
The  Romanists  of  her  realm  had  not  been  dis- 
charged of  their  allegiance,  and  they  continued  to 
freqiient  the  parish  churches  and  join  in  the  Pro- 
testant worship.  Thus  for  eleven  years  after 
Elizabeth's  accession  the  land  had  rest,  and,  in 
the  words  of  Fuller,  England  "  was  of  one  language 
and  one  speech."  The  delay  in  the  excommuni- 
cation never  yielded  the  fmits  which  tlie  Popes 
expected  to  gather  from  it :  England  and  its  queen, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  Roman  obedience,  went 
on  their  way,  and  when  at  la.st  Pius  V.  fiilmin.-ited 
the  sentence  which  had  so  long  hung  above  tlie 
head  of  the  English  monarch  it  was  little  heeded ; 
the  sway  of  Elizabeth  had  by  this  time  been  in 
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some  degroe  consolidatpil,  nml  many  wlio  eleven 
years  before  had  been  Papists,  were  now  converts 
to  the  Protestant  faith. 

Amid  many  injunctions  and  oi'dinances  that 
lialted  between  the  two  faiths,  and  which  tended  to 
conserve  the  old  superstition,  several  most  im- 
portant practical  steps  were  taken  to  dilTuse  a 
knowledge  of  Protestant  truth  amongst  the  people. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  both  books  and  preachers, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  qneen  and  her  wise  ministers 
were  du'ected  to  the  object  of  remedj-ing  that  de- 
ficiency. The  preacher  was  even  more  necessary 
than  the  book,  for  in  those  days  few  people  could 
read,  and  the  pulpit  was  the  one  great  vehicle  for  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence.  At  St.  Paul's  Cross  stood 
a  stone  pulpit,  which  was  a  centre  of  attraction 
in  Popisli  times,  being  occupied  every  Sunday  by  .a 
priest  who  descanted  on  the  virtue  of  relics  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  After  the  Reformation  this 
powerful  engine  was  seized  and  worked  in  the 
interests  of  Protestantism.  The  weekly  assemblies 
around  it  continued,  and  increased,  but  now  the 
crowd  gathered  to  listen  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  exposure  of  Popish  error,  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Protestant  ministers. 
The  court  was  often  present,  and  generally  the 
sermon  was  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen.  This  venerable  pulpit  had  served  the 
caiise  of  tnith  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI.  :  it  was 
not  less  useful  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth.  Many  of 
the  sermons  pireached  from  it  were  published,  and 
may  be  read  at  this  day  with  scai'cely  less  delight 
than  was  experienced  by  those  who  heard  them ; 
for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  deep  emotion — as  it 
is  of  high  genius — to  express  thought  in  a  form 
so  beautiful  that  it  will  live  for  ever. 

The  next  step  of  Elizabeth,  vnth  her  statesmen 
and  clergy,  was  to  issue  injimctious  and  visitation 
articles.  These  injunctions  sanctioned  the  demo- 
lition of  images  and  the  removal  of  altars,  and  the 
setting  up  of  tables  iii  theii'  room.  The  clergy  were 
required — at  least  four  times  in  the  year — to  de- 
clare that  the  Pope's  supremacy  was  abolished,  to 
preach  against  the  use  of  images  and  relics,  against 
beads  in  prayer,  and  lighted  candles  at  the  altar  or 
Clomraunion  table,  and  faithfully  to  declare  the  Word 
of  God.  Every  minister  was  enjoined  to  catechise 
on  every  second  Simday — for  half  an  hour  at  least, 
before  evening  prayer — in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Ai-ticles  of  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Cui-ates  were  "to  read  distinctly,"  and  such  as 
wore  but  "  mean  readei-s  "  were  to  peruse  "  once  or 
twice  beforehand  the  chapters  and  homilies  to  be 
read  in  public,  to  the  intent  they  may  read  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  people."     Low  indeed 


must  both  teachers  and  taught  liave  sunk  when 
such  injunctions  were  necessary  !  Elizabeth  and 
her  Government  found  that  the  ignorance  which 
Popery  creates  is  one  of  its  strongest  defences,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  the  impediments  which  have  to 
be  surmounted  by  those  who  labour  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  nations  faUen  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome. 

It  was  against  that  ignorance  that  Elizabeth  and 
her  councillors  contimied  to  direct  their  assaults. 
The  next  step,  accordingly,  was  the  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Homilies.  We  have  already  said  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  twelve  homilies  were 
published,  and  appointed  to  be  read  in  those 
churches  in  which  the  miiiistei-s  were  disqualified 
to  jireach.  The  clergy,  the  majority  of  whom  wei'e 
secretly  friendly  to  the  Romish  creed,  contrived  to 
evade  the  Act  at  the  same  time  that  they  professsed 
to  obey  it.  They  indeed  read  the  homily,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  frustrate  its  object.  The  minister 
"  would,"  says  Latimer,  "  so  hawk  and  chop  it, 
that  it  were  as  good  for  them  to  be  without  it, 
for  any  word  that  could  be  understood."  Edward's 
Book  of  Homilies,  which  contained  only  twelve 
short  sermons,  was  to  be  followed  by  a  second 
book,  which  had  also  been  prepared  by  the  same 
men — Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  others ;  but  before 
it  could  be  published  Edward  died.  But  now  the 
project  was  revived.  Soon  after  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne,  the  fii-st  Book  of  Homilies  was  re-pub- 
lished, and  along  with  it  came  the  second  serie-s, 
which  had  been  prepared  but  never  printed.  TliLs 
last  book  contained  twenty  sermons,  and  both  sets 
of  homilies  were  appointed  to  be  read  from  the 
pulpit.  No  more  effectual  plan  could  have  been 
adopted  for  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  knowletlge, 
and  this  measure  was  as  necessary  now  as  in  the 
days  of  Edward.  A  great  retrogression  in  popuhu" 
intelligence  had  taken  place  under  3Iary ;  the 
priests  of  Elizabeth's  time  were  as  gi-ossly  ignorant 
as  those  of  Edward's ;  the  majority  were  Papists  at 
heart,  and  if  allowed  to  preach  they  would  have  fe«l 
their  flocks  with  fable  and  Romish  error.  Those 
on!}'  who  were  kno^\ii  to  possess  a  com]>etent  know- 
ledge of  the  Word  of  God  wei-e  permitted  to  address 
congregations  in  their  own  words;  the  rest  were 
commanded  to  make  use  of  the  sermons  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  instiiiction  of  the  nation. 
These  homilies  were  golden  cups,  filled  with  liWng 
watei-s,  and  when  the  people  of  England  pressed 
them  to  their  parched  lips,  it  well  became  them  to 
I'cmember  whose  were  the  hands  th.at  had  i-eplen-  ; 
ished  these  vessels  fi-om  the  Di\ine  fountains.  ; 
The  authors  of  the  homilies — Cranmer,  Ridley,  ; 
Latimer — though  dead,  were  yet  speaking.     They  j 
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had  pciislied  at  the  stake,  but  now  tliey  were 
preacliing  by  a  tliou&md  tongues  to  the  people  of 
England.  Tyi-auts  had  done  to  them  as  they 
listed;  but,  risen  from  the  dead,  these  martyrs 
were  marching  before  the  nation  in  its  glorious 
exit  from  its  house  of  bondage. 

The  mere  reading  of  the  Homilies  Simday  after 
Sunday  was  much,  but  it  was  not  all.  The  queen's 
lujimctions  requii'ed  that  a  cojiv  of  the  Homilies, 
pro\"ided  at  the  exjjense  of  the  parish,  should  be  set 
up  in  all  the  churches,  so  that  the  people  might 
come  and  read  them.  By  their  side,  '■  one  book  of 
the  whole  Bible,  of  the  largest  volume  in  English," 
was  ordered  to  be  iikiced  in  every  chiu'ch,  that 
those  who  could  not  piu'chase  the  Scriptures  might 
nevertheless  have  access  to  them,  and  be  able  to 
compare  with  them  the  doctiine  taught  in  the 
Homilies.  To  the  Bible  and  the  Homilies  were 
added  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament, 
also  ill  EnglLsh.  And  when  the  famous  Apology 
of  Jewell,  one  of  the  noblest  expositions  of  Pro- 
testantism which  that  or  any  age  has  produced,  was 
written,  a  copy  of  it  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  chiu'ches,  that  all  might  see  the  sum  of  doctiine 
hold  by  the  Refonned  Church  of  England.  These 
measui-es  show  how  sincerely  the  queen  and  her 
councilloi-s  were  bent  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
nation  from  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  and  the  instru- 
mentalities they  made  use  of  for  the  diffusion  oi 
Protestantism  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  means 
emploj-ed  under  Maiy  to  convert  men  to  the 
Roman  worslup.  Tlie  Reformers  set  up  the  Bible, 
the  Romanists  planted  the  stake. 

Duiing  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
though  there  lacked  not  thousands  of  clerg}^  in 
England,  the  labourers  qualified  to  reap  the  fields 
now  white  unto  han"est  were  few  indeed.  But 
their  numbei^s  were  speedily  recniited  from  a 
quarter  where  the  storms  of  pereecution  had  for 
Bome  time  been  assembling  them.  Wlien  the  gi-eat 
anny  of  Protestant  preachers  at  Zurich,  at  Geneva, 
at  Stra-sburg,  and  at  other  foreign  to'wns  heard  that 
Eliz;ibeth  was  on  the  tlirone,  they  instantly  pre- 
pared to  return  and  aid  in  tJie  Reformation  of  their 
native  land.  Tliese  men  were  rich  in  many  gifts 
•liie  in  genius,  others  in  learning,  othei's  were 
re  of  popuhir  eloquence,  and  all  were  men  of 
» :iM.>tened  spirit,  ripe  Chiistians  and  scholars,  while 
tlieir  views  had  been  enlarged  by  contact  vdt\\ 
for.i.qi  Protestants.  Their  airival  in  England 
ly  strengthened  the  hands  of  thosa  wlio  wei-e 
iring  to  rebuild  tjie  Protestant  edifice.  Among 
ihcse  exiles  was  Jewell,  a  man  of  matchless  lenming, 
which  Ills  powerful  intellect  enabled  hiiu  to  wield 
with  eaffe  and  gnicc.  anil  who  by  Iiis  inoom|Mirable 


work,  the  Apoloyi/,  followed  as  it  was  by  the 
Be/euce,  did  more  than  any  other  man  of  that  age 
to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the  Popish  system, 
and  the  impregnable  foundations  in  reason  and 
truth  on  which  the  Protestant  Church  reposed. 
Its  pulilicatiou  invested  the  Refonned  cause  in 
England  with  a  prestige  it  had  lacked  till  then. 
The  arrival  of  these  men  was  signally  opportune. 
The  Marian  bishops,  with  one  exception,  had 
vacated  their  sees — not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testants under  Mary,  to  go  to  prison  or  to  mar- 
t\-i-dom,  but  to  retire  on  pensions,  and  live  till  the 
end  of  their  days  in  security  and  affluence.  But 
the  emban-assmeut  into  which  they  expected  the 
Government  would  be  thrown  by  theii-  resignation 
was  obviated  by  the  ajjpointment  to  the  vacant 
posts  of  men  who,  even  they  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  were  then-  superiors  in  learning,  and 
whom  all  men  felt  to  be  immensely  theii-  superiors 
in  character.  Of  these  exiles  some  were  made 
bishops,  others  of  them  decUned  the  labours  and 
responsibilities  of  such  an  office,  but  all  of  them 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  Reformation  in 
England  an  undivided  heart,  an  ardent  piety,  and 
gi-eat  and  varied  learning.  The  queen  selected 
Matthew  Parker,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  her 
mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  to  fill  the  See  of  Canter 
buiy,  vacant  since  the  death  of  Cardinid  Pole.  He 
was  consecrated  by  thi'ee  bishops  who  had  been  for- 
merly in  possession  of  sees,  which  thej'  had  been 
compelled  to  vacate  during  the  reign  of  JIary — 
Coverdale,  Scorey,  and  Barlowe.  Soon  after  his 
consecration,  the  primate  proceeded  to  fill  uj)  the 
other  sees,  appointing  thereto  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  Reformers  who  had  retvuned 
from  exile.  Grindal  was  made  Bishop  of  London, 
Cox  of  Ely,  Sandys  of  Worcester,  and  Jewell  of 
Salisbuiy.  An  unusual  number  of  mitres  were 
at  this  moment  vacant  through  death  ;  onlj-  four- 
teen men  who  had  held  sees  under  Mnvy  sur- 
■v-ivcd,  and  all  of  these,  one  excepted,  had,  as  we 
have  already  said,  resigned  ;  although  they  could 
hardly  plead  that  conscience  had  comjielled  them  to 
this  step,  seeing  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  had 
supported  Henry  VIII.  in  his  a.ssumption  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  which  tliey  now  refused  to 
acknowledge.  Of  the  9,400  iiarochial  clergy  then 
computed  in  England,  only  some  eighty  resigned 
their  livings.  The  retirement  of  the  whole  body 
would  liave  been  attended  witli  inconvenience,  and 
yet  tlieir  slender  qualifications,  an<l  their  languid 
zeal,  rendered  their  presence  in  the  Refornied  CInircli 
a  weakness  to  the  botly  to  which  they  continued  to 
cling.  It  was  sought  to  countenict  tlieir  apathy, 
not  to   saj-   opposition,  by    jiennifting   th"ni  only 
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the  humble  task  of  reading  the  homilies,  and  by 
sending  better-qualified  men,  so  far-  as  they  could 
be  found,  throughout  England,  on  preaching  toui-s. 
"In  the  beginning  of  August,  1559,"  says  Burnet, 
"  preachera  were  sent  to  many  different  parts ; 
many  northern  counties  Vere  assigned  to  Sandys ; 


cesses,  though  not  those  of  the  greatest  briUiancy, 
because  wanting  the  dramatic  incidents  that  gave 
such  glory  to  the  latter  half  of  her  reign.  In  these 
years  the  great  queen  is  seen  at  her  best.  With 
infinite  tact  and  sagacity,  aided  by  her  sage  ad- 
viser CecU,  she  is  beheld  threading  her  way  thi-ough 


QVEEX   ELIZABETH.     (From  the  Portrait  by  Zucchero,  1575.) 


Jewell  had  a  large  province — he  was  to  make  a 
ciicuit  of  many  hundi'ed  miles,  through  Berkshii'e, 
Gloucesterehire,  Somei-setshire,  Devonshire,  Corn- 
wall, Dorsetshire,  and  Wiltshire." ' 

Tlie  fii-st  eleven  yeai-s  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were 
those  in  which  the  Protestantism  of  England  took 
root,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  those  splendid 
results  that  were  to  follow.  These  eleven  yeai-s 
wei-e  likewise   those   of  Elizabeth's   ffi-eatest   suc- 


'  Burnet,  vol.  in.,  bk.  vi.,  p.  40J. 


innumerable  labyrinths  and  pitfalls.  When  she 
ascended  the  thi-one  England  was  a  chaos;  which- 
ever way  she  turned,  she  beheld  only  tremendous 
ditiiculties ;  but  now  order  has  emerged  fix)m  the 
confusion ;  her  thi-one  is  powerful,  her  ai-senals 
aie  stored  with  arms,  her  dockyai-ds  with  ships, 
the  Protestant  faith  is  established  in  her  realm, 
genius  and  leaiTdng  floui-ish  imder  her  sceptre, 
and  the  name  of  England  has  again  become  a 
teiTor  to  her  foes.  So  long  as  Eliz;ibeth  pui-sues 
her  reforming  path,  obstacle  after  obstacle  vanishes 


THE   EEPORMATION   UNDER   ELIZABETH. 


before  her,  and  herself  and  her  kingdom  wax  ever 
the  stronger. 

But  the  point  at  which  Protestantism  finally 
halted  under  Elizabeth  was  somewhat  below  that 
which  it  had  reached  under  Edward  VI.  For  this 
various  reasons  may  be  assigned.     The  queen,  as 
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was  this  her  object  in  the  restoration  into  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  of  both  forms 
of  words  prescribed  in  the  two  Prayer  Books  of 
Edward.  The  imiou  of  the  two  forms,  the  one 
appearing  to  favour  the  corporeal  presence,  the 
other  conveying  the  spiritual  sense,  obscured  the 
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Heylin  liints,  loved  a  gorgeous  worship  as  well  as 
a  magnificent  state  ceremonial — hence  the  images 
and  lighted  tapera  which  the  queen  retained  in 
her  own  chapel.  But  the  prevailing  motive  with 
Elizabeth  was  doubtless  the  desire  to  disarm  the 
Pope  and  the  Popish  Powers  of  the  Continent  by 
conciliating  the  Papists  of  England,  and  drawing 
them  to  woi-ship  in  the  parish  churches.  This  was 
the  end  she  had  in  view  in  the  changes  which  she 
introduced   into  the  Piaycr  Book  ;    and  especially 


doctiine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  enabled  the  Papist 
to  say  that  in  receiving  the  Eucharist  he  had  par- 
taken in  the  ancient  Roman  mass.  But  the  great 
defect,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  in  the  English 
Reformation  was  the  want  of  a  body  of  canons  for 
the  government  of  the  Church  and  the  regulation 
of  spiritual  affaii-s.  A  code  of  laws,  as  is  well 
known,  was  dravra  up  by  Cranmer,'  and  was  i-eady 


'  iv'/ormuiio  Legum  Eccletiuaticarum. 
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for  tlie  signature  of  Echvard  VI.  when  lie  died.  It 
was  revived  under  Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to  its 
legal  enactment;  but  the  queen,  thinking  that  it 
trenched  upon  her  supremacy,  would  not  hear  of 
it.  Thus  left  without  a  discipline,  the  Chvu-ch 
of  England  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  as  regai'ds  its  govern- 
ment. Touching  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
power  embodied  in  the  royal  supremacy,  the 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  have  all  along 
held  different  opinions.  The  first  Reformera  re- 
garded the  headship  of  the  sovereign  mainly  in 
the  light  of  a  protest  against  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  Pope,  and  a  declaration  that  the  king  was 
supreme  over  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  head  of 
the  nation  as  a  mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration. The  "headship"  of  the  Kings  of  England 
did  not  vest  in  them  one  important  branch  of  the 
Papal  headship — that  of  exercising  spii-itual  func- 
tions. It  denied  to  them  the  right  to  preach,  to 
ordain,  and  to  dispense  the  Sacraments.  But  not 
less  ti-ue  is  it  that  it  lodged  in  them  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  and  it  is  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction 
that  have  all  along  been  matter  of  debate.  Some 
have  midutaiued  it  iu  the  \ndest  sense,  as  being  an 


entii'e  and  perfect  juiisdiction ;  others  have  argued 
that  this  jurisdiction,  though  lodged  in  a  temporal 
functionary,  is  to  be  exercised  through  a  spii-itual 
iustrumentality,  and  therefore  is  neither  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  nor  hostile  to  the  liberties  of 
the  Church.  Others  have  seen  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown  only  that  fail-  share  of  influence  and 
authority  which  the  laity  are  entitled  to  exercise  in 
sjiuitual  things.  Tlie  clergy  frame  ecclesiastical 
enactments  and  Parliament  sanctions  them,  say 
they,  and  this  dual  go^■ernment  is  in  meet  corre- 
spondence with  the  dual  constitution  of  the  Church, 
which  is  composed  partly  of  clerics  and  partly  of 
laics.  It  is  ours  here  not  to  judge  between  opinions, 
but  to  narrate  facts,  and  gather  up  the  verdict  of 
histoiy ;  and  in  that  capacity  it  remains  for  us  to 
say  that,  while  histoi'y  exhibits  opinion  touching 
the  royal  supremacy  as  flowing  in  a  varied  and 
conflicting  cuiTent,  it  shows  us  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  prerogative — whether  as  regards  the  rites 
of  worship,  admission  to  benefices,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  controversies  on  faith — as  proceeding 
in  but  one  dii-ection,  namely,  the  govei-nment  of 
the  Chui-ch  by  the  sovereign,  or  a  secular  body 
re^n-esentiug  him.' 
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When  Elizabeth  was  at  the  weakest,  the  sudden 
conversion  of  an  ancient  foe  into  a  fii'm  ally 
brought  her  unexpected  help.  So  long  as  Scotland 
was  Popish  it  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Elizabeth, 
but  the  establishment  of  its  Reformation  in  1560, 
under  Knox,  made  it  one  in  policy  as  in  faith  with 
England.  V])  till  this  period  a  close  alliance  had 
subsisted  between  Scotland  and  France,  and  the 
union  of  these  two  crowns  threatened  the  gravest 
danger  to  Elizabeth.  The  heiress  of  the  Scot- 
tish kingdom,  Mary  Stuart,  was  the  wife  of 
Francis  II.  of  France,  who  on  ascending  the 
throne  had  openly  assumed  the  title  and  arms  of 
England,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  purpose  to 
invade  that  country  and   place  lus  queen,   Mary 


Stuart,  upon  its  throne.  In  this  project  he  was 
strongly  encouraged  by  the  Guises,  so  noted  for 
their  ambition  and  so  practised  in  intrigue.  Tlie 
way  to   cany  out   his    design,   as    it  appeared    to 


'  Those  who  wish  to  see  at  full  length  the  different 
opinions  wliicli  have  been  maintained  by  divines  on  the 
royal  supremacy,  may  consult,  among  other  works, 
Strype,  Eccles.  Mem.  Bibliofheca  Scriptorum  Ecclesice  AngJi- 
canoe,  1709;  Becanus  (a  Jesuit),  Dissidium  Anglicanumde 
I'rimatu  Regis,  1612 ;  Madox,  Vindication  of  the  Churcli  of 
England;  Professor  Archibald  Bi-uce,  Dissertation  on  the 
Svi)remacy  of  Ciril  Poiici-s,  ic,  1802;  Dr.  Blakeney,  His- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1870  ;  Dr.  Pusey.  Tht 
Koyal  Supremacy  not  an  Arbitrary  Anihorify,  18.50  :  'R'aiTeil. 
The  Queen  or  the  Pope,  1851 :  Cunningham,  Discussion  on 
Church  Principles,  chap.  P,  1863. 
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the  French  king,  was  to  pour  his  soldiers  into  liis 
wife's  hereditary  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  then 
descend  on  England  from  the  north  and  detkrone 
Elizabeth.  The  scheme  was  proceeding  mth  every 
promise  of  success,  when  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation in  .Scotland,  and  the  consequent  e.\pulsion 
of  the  French  from  that  country,  completely  de- 
ranged all  the  plans  of  the  court  of  France,  and 
converted  that  very  country,  in  which  the  Papists 
trusted  as  the  instrument  of  Elizabeth's  overthrow, 
into  her  firmest  support  and  security.  So  mar- 
vellously was  the  path  of  Elizabeth  smoothed,  and 
her  throne  preserved. 

We  have  briefly  traced  the  measures  Elizabeth 
adopted  for  the  Reformation  of  her  kingdom  on  her 
accession,  and  the  prosperity  and  power  of  England 
at  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  her  reign.  Not 
a  year  passed,  after  she  unloosed  her  neck  from  the 
yoke  of  Rome,  that  did  not  see  a  marked  advance 
in  England's  greatness.  While  the  Popish  Powers 
around  her  were  consuming  their  strength  in  in- 
ternal conflicts  or  in  foreign  wars,  which  all  had 
then-  root  in  their-  devotion  to  the  Papal  See, 
England  was  husbanding  her  force  in  unconscious 
anticipation  of  those  gi-eat  tempests  that  were  to 
burst  upon  her,  but  which  instead  of  issuing  in  her 
destiiiction,  only  afl'orded  her  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing before  the  whole  world,  the  sjnrit  and 
resource  she  had  derived  from  that  Protestantism 
wliich  brought  her  victoriously  out  of  them. 

It  was  now  becoming  clear  to  the  Popish  Powers, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  reigning  Po]ie,  Pius  V.,  that 
the  Refoi-mation  was  centring  itself  and  drawing 
to  a  head  in  England ;  that  all  the  Protestant  in- 
fluences that  had  been  engendei-ed  in  the  various 
countries  were  finding  a  focus — a  seat — a  thi-one 
within  the  four  seas  of  Great  Britain ;  that  all  the 
several  countries  of  the  Reformation — France, 
Switzerland,  Geneva,  Gemiany,  the  Netherlands — 
were  sending  each  its  special  contribution  to 
form  in  tliat  sea-girt  isle  a  ■wader,  a  more  consoli- 
dated, and  a  more  jierfect  Protestantism  than 
existed  anywhere  else  in  Christendom  :  in  short, 
they  now  saw  that  British  Protestiintism,  binding 
lip  in  one,  as  it  was  doing,  the  political  strength  of 
England  with  the  religious  power  of  Scotland,  was 
the  special  outcome  of  the  whole  Reformation — 
that  Britain  was  in  fact  the  Sacred  Capitol  to 
which  European  Protestantism  wa.s  bearing  in 
tiiumph  its  many  spoils,  and  where  it  was  found- 
ing its  empire,  on  a  wider  basis  than  either  Geneva 
or  Wittemberg  afforded  it.  Here  therefore  must 
the  great  battle  be  fought  which  was  to  detennine 
whether  the  Rcfoi-mation  of  the  sLxtoenth  century 
was  to  establish  itself,  or  whether  it  was  to  turn 


out  a  failure.  Of  what  avail  was  it  to  suppress 
Protestantism  in  its  first  centres,  to  trample  it  out 
in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  France,  while  a  new 
Wittemberg  and  a  new  Geneva  were  rising  in 
Britain,  with  the  sea  for  a  rampai't,  and  the  throne 
of  England  for  a  tower  of  defence"?  They  must 
crush  heresy  in  its  head :  they  must  cast  down  that 
haiighty  throne  which  had  dared  to  lift  itself  above 
the  chaii-  of  Peter,  and  show  its  occupant,  and  the 
nation  she  reigned  over,  what  terrible  chastisements 
await  those  who  rebel  against  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  Vicegerent  of  the  Eternal  King.  Successful 
here,  they  should  need  to  fight  no  second  battle  ; 
Great  Britain  subjugated,  the  revolt  of  the  six- 
teenth century  would  be  at  an  end. 

To  accomplish  that  supreme  object,  the  whole 
spiritual  and  temporal  aims  of  the  Popedom  were 
brought  into  vigorous  action.  The  man  to  strike 
the  fiist  blow  was  Pius  V.,  and  that  blow  was 
aimed  at  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tlie  two  predecessors 
of  Pius  v.,  though  tliey  kept  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication suspended  over  Elizabeth,  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  delayed  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  hope 
of  reclaiming  her  from  her  heresy ;  but  the  queen's 
persistency  made  it  vain  longer  to  entertain  that 
hope,  and  the  energetic  and  intolerant  ecclesiastic 
who  now  occupied  the  Papal  throne  proceeded  to 
fulminate  the  sentence.  It  was  given  at  the 
Vatican  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1570.  After  large 
assertion  of  the  Pope's  power  over  kings  and 
nations,  the  bull  excommunicates  "  Elizabeth,  the 
pretended  Queen  of  England,  a  slave  of  wickedness, 
lending  thereunto  a  helping  hand,  with  whom,  as  in 
a  sanctuary,  the  most  pernicious  of  all  men  have 
found  a  refuge.  This  very  woman  having  seized  on 
the  kingdom,  and  monstrously  usurping  the  supreme 
place  of  Head  of  the  Church  in  all  England,  and 
the  chief  authority  and  jurisdiction  thereof,  hatji 
.again  brought  back  the  said  kingdom  into  niisei-ablo 
destniction,  which  was  then  newly  reduced  to  the 
Catholic  faith  and  good  fruits." 

After  lengthened  enumeration  of  the  '■  impieties 
and  wicked  actions  "  of  the  "  pretended  Queen  ol 
England,"  the  Pope  continues  :  "  We  do  out  of  the 
fulness  of  our  Apostolic  power  declare  the  aforesaid 
Elizabeth,  being  a  heretic,  and  a  favourer  of 
heretics,  and  her  adherents  in  the  matters  afore- 
said, to  have  incurred  the  sentence  of  anathema, 
and  to  be  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  body  of 
Chiist.  And  moreover  we  do  declare  her  to  be 
deprived  of  her  pretended  title  to  the  kingdom 
aforesaid,  and  of  all  dominion,  dignity,  and  privi- 
lege whatsoever And  we  do 

command  and  interdict  all  and  every  the  noble- 
men, subjects,  people,  and  others   aforesaid,  that 
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tlipy  presume  not  to  obey  hei-  ci-  her  monitions, 
mandates,  and  laws;  and  those  who  shall  do  the 
contrary,  we  do  strike  with  the  Uke  sentence  of 
anathema."  ^ 

The  signal  having  been  given  from  the  Vatican, 
tJie  war  was  forthwith  commenced.  The  Papal  corps 
were  to  invade  tlie  land  in  separate  and  successive 
detachments.  Fii'st  came  the  sappers  and  miners, 
for  so  we  may  denominate  the  Jesuits,  who  followed 
in  tlie  immediate  wake  of  the  bull.  Next  appeared 
the  skii'mishers,  the  men  with  poignards,  blessed 
and  sanctified  by  Rome,  to  take  off  the  leading  Pro- 
testants, and  before  and  above  all,  Elizabeth.  The 
lieavier  trooj)s,  namely  the  armies  of  the  Popish 
sovereigns,  were  to  amve  on  the  field  in  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  provided  the  work  were  not  already 
done  by  the  Jesuit  and  the  assassin,  they  were  to 
do  what  remained  of  it,  and  complete  the  victory 
by  the  iiTesistible  blow  of  armed  force.  Over  the 
great  rain  of  throne  and  altar,  of  rights  and  liber- 
ties, the  Papacy  woidd  erect  once  more  its  pavilion 
of  darkness. 

In  tnitb,  before  the  bull  of  excommunication  had 
been  issued,  the  Jesuits  had  entered  England. 
About  the  year  1.567,  Parsons  and  Saunders  were 
found  itinei'ating  the  kingdom,  with  authority  from 
the  Pope  to  absolve  all  who  were  willing  to  return 
to  the  Roman  communion.  Cummin,  a  Dominican 
friar,  was  detected  in  the  garb  of  a  clerg3'n"ian  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  when  examined  by 
Ai'chbishop  Parker,  he  pleaded  that  although  he 
liad  not  received  licence  from  any  English  bishop, 
lie  had  nevertheless  in  preaching  and  praying  most 
strenuously  declaimed  against  the  Pope  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  source  of  his  zeal  it  was  not 
difficult  to  divine.  The  dispute  respecting  vest^ 
ments  was  by  this  time  waxing  hot,  and  this 
emissai-y  had  been  sent  from  Rome  to  embitter 
the  strife,  and  di\ide  the  Protestants  of  England. 
Another  startling  discovery  was  made  at  this  time. 
Thomas  Heath,  brother  of  the  deprived  Ai-chbishop 
of  York,  professed  the  highest  style  of  Puritanism. 
Preaching  one  day  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rochester, 
he  loudly  inveighed  against  the  Liturgy  as  too 
little  Biblical  in  its  prayei-s.  On  descending  from 
the  pulpit  after  sermon,  a  letter  was  found  in  it 
which  he  had  dropped  while  preachmg.  The  letter, 
which  was  from  an  eminent  Spanish  Jesuit,  revealed 
the  fact  that  this  zealous  Puritan,  whose  tender 
conscience  had  been  hurt  by  the  Prayer  Book,  was 
simply  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.     Heath's  lodgings  were 


•  Damnatio  et  Ercommtinicatio  Elisahethw  Eeginw  Ang- 
Ziffi,  &c.  Datum  Romw,  &c.,  1570,  5  cal.  Maii,  Pontificatiis 
Nostfi  Anno  i). 


searched,  and  a  licence  was  found  from  the  Pope, 
authorising  him  to  preach  whatever  doctrines  he 
might  judge  best  fitted  to  inflame  the  animosities 
and  widen  the  divisions  of  the  Protestants.  The 
men  who  stole  into  England  under  this  disguise 
found  others,  as  base  as  them.selves,  ready  to 
join  their  enterprise,  and  who,  in  fact,  had  retained 
theii-  ecclesiastical  Kvings  in  the  hope  of  over- 
thi-owing  one  day  that  Church  which  ranked  them 
among  her  ministers.  So  far  the  campaign  had 
proceeded  in  silence  and  secresy;  the  firet  overt 
act  was  that  which  we  have  already  narrated,  the 
fulmination  of  the  bull  of  1570. 

This  effectually  broke  the  imion  and  peace  which 
had  so  largely  prevailed  in  England  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  The  lay  Romanists  now  withdrew 
from  the  churches  of  an  excommunicated  worahip ; 
they  grew  cold  towards  an  excommmiicated  sove- 
reign ;  they  kept  aloof  from  their  fellow-subjects, 
now  branded  as  heretics ;  and  the  breach  was 
widened  by  the  measures  the  Parliament  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  to  guard  the  person  of  the  queen 
from  the  murderous  attacks  to  which  she  now  began 
to  be  subjected.  Two  statutes  were  immediately 
enacted.  The  fii-st  declared  it  high  treason  "  to 
declare  that  the  queen  is  a  heretic  or  usurper  of 
the  crown."  -  The  second  made  it  a  like  crime  to 
publish  any  bull  or  absolution,  from  Rome.^  It 
was  shown  that  these  edicts  were  not  to  remain  a 
dead  letter,  for  a  copy  of  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation having  been  posted  up  on  the  palace  gates 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  pei-son  who  had 
placed  it  there  discovered,  he  was  hanged  as  a 
traitor.  Tlie  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which 
occuiTed  soon  after  (1572),  sent  a  thrill  of  teiTor 
through  the  court  and  nation,  as  the  jwssible  pre- 
cureor  of  similar  scenes  in  England.  The  doom  of 
the  Huguenots  taught  Elizabeth  and  the  English 
Protestants  that  pledges  and  promises  of  peace 
were  no  security  whatever  against  sudden  and 
wholesale  destruction. 

■  A  school  was  next  establLshed  to  rear  seminary 
priests  and  assassins.  The  catechism  and  the  dagger 
were  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  extirpating  English 
Protestantism.  Father  Allen,  afterwards  ci-eated 
a  cardinal,  took  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  He 
founded  a  college  at  Douay,  in  the  noi-th-ea.st  of 
France,  and  selecting  a  small  band  of  Englisli 
youths  he  carried  them  thither,  to  be  educated  a.s 
.seminarv  priests  and  afterwards  employed  in  the 
pervei-sion  of  theii-  native  land.  The  Pope  ap- 
proved so  entirely  of  the  plan  of  Father  Allen, 
that  he  created  a  similar  institution  at  Rome — the 
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English  College,'  wliidi  he  endowed  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  rich  abbej'.  Into  these  colleges  uo 
student  was  admitted  till  tirst  he  had  given  a 
pledge  that  on  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 
would  retm-n  to  England,  and  there  propagate  the 
faith  of  Eome,  and  generally  undei-take  whatever 
service  his  stiperiors  might  deem  necessary  in 
a  country  whose  future  was  the  rising  or  felling  of 
the  Papal  power. 

Before  the  foreign  seminaries  had  had  .sufficient 
time  to  send  forth  qualified  agents,  two  students 
of  Oxford,  Edmund  Campion  and  Roliert  Parsons, 
repairing  to  Rome,  there  ai-ranged  with  the  Jesuits 
the  plan  for  canying  out  the  execution  of  the 
Pope's  bull  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1580 
they  retui'ned  and  commenced  operations.  They 
assumed  a  new  name  and  wore  a  different  dress 
'  each  day.  "  One  day,"  says  Fuller,  "  they  wore 
one  garb,  on  another  a  different  one,  while  their 
nature  remained  the  same.  He  who  on  Sunday 
was  a  priest  or  Jesuit,  was  on  Monday  a  merchant, 
on  Tuesday  a  soldier,  on  Wechiesday  a  courtier; 
and  wth  the  shears  of  equivocation  he  could  cut 
liimself  into  any  shape  he  pleased.  But  under  all 
theu-  new  shapes  they  retained  their  old  nature." - 
Campion  made  the  south  of  England  his  field  of 
labour.  Parsons  travelled  over  the  north,  awakening 
the  Iioman  Catholic  zeal  and  the  spu'it  of  mutiny. 
They  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  Popish  nobles. 
Their  amval  was  veiled  in  the  deepest  secrcsy , 
they  tanied  but  a  night,  employing  the  evening  in 
preparing  the  femily  and  domestics  for  mass,  ad- 
ministering it  in  the  morning,  and  then  departing 
as  stealthily  as  they  had  come.  At  length  Campion 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council,  boldly 
avowing  his  enterprise,  which  was  to  revive  in 
England  "  the  feitli  that  was  fii-st  planted,  and 
must  be  restoi-ed ;"  and  boasting  that  the  Jesuits 
of  all  countries  were  leagued  together  for  this 
object,  and  would  never  desist  from  the  prosecution 
of  it  so  long  as  there  remained  one  man  to  hang  at 
Tyburn.  He  concluded  by  demanding  a  disi)uta- 
tion  at  which  the  queen  and  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  should  be  present.^  A  warrant  was  issued 
for  his  apprehension.  He  was  seized  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  soldier,  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  along 
witli  Sherwin,  Kirby,  and  Briant,  his  accomplices, 
executed  for  high  treason,  which  the  Act  alreafly 
passed  declared  his  offence  to  be. 

Campion  and  Parsons  were  but  the  pioneers  of  a 
much  more  numerous  body.     The  training-sshools 


'  Strype,  AnnaU,  vol.  iii.,  p.  40  ;  Lond.,  1728. 

-  Fuller,  bk.  ii.,  p.  Wn. 

=•  Strype,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  K,  .33. 


at  Douay,  at  Eheims,  and  at  Eome  now  begun  to 
send  forth  men  who  were  adepts  in  all  the  arts 
winch  the  enterprise  requu-ed.  They  entered  Lon- 
don, they  crept  from  house  to  house,  they  haunted 
the  precincts  of  the  court,  they  found  their  way 
into  the  provinces.''  In  Salop  alone  were  found 
not  fewer  than  100  recusants.'"  They  said  mass 
in  families,  gave  absolutions,  and  worked  per- 
.severingly  to  jiervert  the  people  at  once  from  the 
Protestant  faith  and  theii-  allegiance  to  Elizabeth. 
Every  year  their  numbei-s  were  recruited  by  fresh 
swarms.  They  held  re-unions,  which  they  styled 
synods,  to  concert  a  common  action  ;  they  set  up 
secret  printing-presses,  and  began  to  scatter  over 
the  kingdom,  pamphlets  and  books,  written  with 
plausibility  and  at  times  with  eloquence,  attack- 
ing Protestantism  and  instilling  sedition ;  and 
these  works  had  the  greater  influence,  that  they 
had  come  no  man  knew  whither,  save  that  they 
issued  out  of  a  mysterious  darkness. 

The  impatience  of  these  men  to  see  England  a 
Popish  country  would  not  permit  them  to  wait  the 
realisation  of  theii-  hopes  by  the  slow  process  of 
instruction  and  perversion.  Some  of  them  carried 
more  powerful  weapons  for  effecting  then-  enterprise 
than  rosaries  and  catecliisms.  They  came  armed 
with  stUettos  and  curious  poisons,  and  they  plunged 
into  plot  after  plot  against  the  queen's  life.  These 
machinations  kept  her  in  continual  apprehension 
and  anxiety,  and  the  nation  in  perpetual  alnrm. 
Their  gi'and  project,  they  felt,  was  hopeless  while 
Elizabeth  lived  ;  and  not  being  able  to  wait  till  age 
should  enfeeble  her,  or  death  make  vacant  her 
throne,  they  watched  their  opportunity  of  taking 
her  off  with  the  poignard.  The  history  of  England 
subsequent  to  1 580  is  a  continuous  record  of  these 
murderous  attempts,  all  springing  out  of,  and  justi- 
fying themselves  by,  the  Indl  of  excommunication. 
In  1583,  Somerville  attempted  the  queen's  life,  and 
to  escape  the  disgi-ace  of  a  public  execution,  hanged 
himself  in  prison.  In  1584,  Parry's  treason  was 
discovered,  and  ho  was  executed.  Strype  tells  us 
that  he  had  seen  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Burleigh 
the  Italian  letter  of  tlie  Cardinal  di  Como  to  Parry, 
conveying  the  Pope's  approval  of  his  int^'ntion  to 
kill  the  queen  when  i-iding  out,  accomjianied  liy  the 
full  pardon  of  all  his  sins."  Next  came  the  treason 
of  Tlu'ogmorton,  in  which  Mendoza  the  Spanish 
ambassador  W!vs  found  to  lie  implicated,  and  wa« 
sent  out  of  England.  Not  a  year  pa.ssed,  after 
the  arrival  in  England  of  Campion  and  Parsons, 
^\^thout  an  insuiTection  or  plot   in  some  part  of 
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the  queen's  dominions.  The  prisons  of  London 
contained  numerous  "massing  priests,  sowers  of 
sedition,"  charged  ^vith  disturbing  the  public  peace, 
and  preaching  disaffection  to  the  queen's  govern- 
ment and  person.' 

In  1586  came  the  Babington  conspiracy,  the  most 
formidable  and  most  widely  ramified  of  all  the 
treasons  hatched  against  the  life  and  throne  of 
Elizabeth.  It  originated  with  John  Ballard,  a 
priest  who  had  been  educated  at  the  seminary  of 
Rheims,  and  who,  revering  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation as  the  product  of  infallibility,  held  that 
Elizabeth,  having  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  her 
sceptre  or  her  life  an  hour  longer,  and  that  to 
deprive  her  of  both  was  the  most  acceptable  service 
he  could  do  to  God,  and  the  surest  way  of  earning 
a  crown  in  Paradise.  Ballard  soon  found  numerous 
accomplices,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom. 
One  of  the  first  to  join  him  was  John  Savage,  who 
had  sei-ved  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the  Duke 
of  Pai-ma.  Many  gentlemen  of  good  fimily  in  the 
midland  and  northern  counties  of  England,  zealots 
for  the  ancient  religion,  were  drawn  into  the  plot, 
and  among  these  was  Babington,  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name.  The  consjjiracy  embraced  persons  of  still 
higher  rank  and  power.  The  concord  prevailing  at 
this  time  among  the  crowned  heads  of  the  Con- 
tinent permitted  their  acting  together  against 
England  and  its  queen,  and  made  the  web  of 
intrigue  and  treason  now  weaving  around  that 
throne,  which  was  the  political  bulwark  of  Protest- 
antism, formidable  indeed.  The  Guises  of  France 
gave  it  every  encouragement ;  Philip  of  Spain 
promised  his  powerful  aid  ;  it  hardly  needed  that 
the  Pope  should  say  hew  fully  he  accorded  it  his 
benediction,  and  how  earnest  were  his  prayers  for 
its  success.  This  mighty  confederacy,  comprehend- 
ing conspirators  of  every  rank,  from  PhUip  of 
Spain,  the  master  of  half  Europe,  down  to  the 
vagrant  and  fanatical  Ballard,  received  yet  another 
accession.  The  new  member  of  the  j)lot  was  not 
exactly  one  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  for  the 
crown  had  fallen  from  her  head,  but  she  hoped  by- 
enrolling  herself  among  the  conspirators  to  recover 
it,  and  a  gi-eater  along  with  it.  That  person  was 
Mary  Stuart,  who  was  then  living  in  England  as 
the  guest  or  captive  of  Elizabeth.  Babington  laid 
the  plans  and  objects  of  himself  and  associates 
before  Mary,  who  approved  highly  of  them,  and 
agi-eed  to  act  the  part  allotted  to  herself  The 
affair  was  to  commence  with  the  assassination  ot 
Elizabeth  ;  then  the  Romanists  in  England  were  to 

'  Strype,  vol.  iii.,  p.  217. 


be  summoned  to  arms ;  and  while  the  flames  of 
insun-ection  should  be  raging  within  the  kingdom, 
a  foreign  army  wa-s  to  land  upon  the  coast,  besiege 
and  sack  the  cities  that  opposed  them,  raise  Mary 
Stuart  to  the  throne,  and  establish  the  Popish  i-e- 
ligion  in  England. 

The  penetration,  wisdom,  and  patriotLsm  of  the 
statesmen  who  stood  around  Elizabeth's  throne — 
men  who  were  the  special  and  splendid  gifts  of 
Providence  to  that  critical  time — saved  England 
and  the  world  from  this  bloody  cata.strophe.  Wal- 
singham  early  penetrated  the  secret.  By  means  of 
intercepted  letters,  and  the  information  of  spies,  he 
possessed  himself  of  as  minute  and  exact  a  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  plot  as  the  conspii-ators  them- 
selves had ;  and  he  stood  quietly  by  and  watched 
its  ripening,  tUl  all  was  ready,  and  then  he  stepped 
in  and  crushed  it.  The  crowned  conspiratore  abroad 
were  beyond  his  reach,  but  the  arm  of  justice  over- 
took the  mLscreants  at  home.  The  Englishmen 
who  had  plotted  to  extinguish  the  religion  and 
libci-ties  of  theii-  native  land  in  the  blood  of  civil 
war,  and  the  fiuy  of  a  foreign  invasion,  were  made 
to  expiate  their  crimes  on  the  scaffold ;  and  a.s 
regards  the  poor  unhappy  Queen  of  the  Scots,  the 
ending  of  the  plot  to  her  was  not,  as  she  had  fondly 
hoped,  on  the  throne  of  England,  but  in  front  of 
the  headsman's  block  in  the  sackcloth-hung  hall  ta 
Fotheringay  Castle.  " 

"  Upon  the  discovery  of  this  di-eadful  plot,"  says 
Strype,  "  and  the  taking  up  of  these  rebels  and 
bloody-minded  traitoi-s,  the  City  of  London  made 
extraordinarj'  rejoicings,  by  public  bonfires,  ringing 
of  bells,  feastings  in  the  streets,  singing  of  psalms, 
and  such  like :  showing  their  excess  of  gladness, 
and  ample  expressions  of  their  love  and  loj"alty  to 
their  queen  and  government."' 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  time,  and  has  since 
been  renewed  at  intervals,  to  represent  the  men 
executed  for  their  share  in  this  and  similar  con- 
spiracies as  martyrs  for  religioiL  The  fact  is  that  it 
is  impossible  to  show  that  a  single  individual  was 
put  to  death  under  Elizabeth  simply  because  he 
believed  in  or  professed  the  Popish  faith :  every  one 
of  these  State  executions  was  for  promoting  or 
practising  treason.  If  the  Protestant  Government 
of  Elizabeth  had  ever  thought  of  putting  Papists 
to  death  for  their  creed,  surely  the  fii-st  to  suffer 
would  have  been  Gai'diner,  Bonner,  &c.,  who  had 


-  Full  particulars  of  the  plot,  with  the  documents, 
and  confessions  of  the  conspirators,  are  given  by  Strype, 
.4niM!s,  vol.  in.,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  5.  See  also  Hume,  Froude, 
the  Popish  historian  Lincrard,  and  others. 
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Lad  so  deep  a  liand  in  the  bloody  tragedies  luider  account,  but  lived  in  ease  and  yieiLce  all  their  days 
Mary.  But  even  the  men  who  had  murdered  amid  the  relations  and  contempoi-aiies  of  the  men 
Ci~anmer  and  hundi-eds  besides  were  never  called  to      thev  had  drd^^ed.  to  the  stake. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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While  Mary  Stuart  lived  the  hopes  and  projects 
of  the  CathoKc  Powei-s  centred  in  her.  But  Maiy 
Stuart  lived  no  longer.  The  axe  of  the  heads- 
man in  Fotheringay  Castle  had  struck  the  centre 
out  of  the  great  Popish  plot :  it  had  not,  how- 
ever, brought  it  to  an  end.  The  decree  enjoining 
the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  on  all  Christian 
princes  still  .stood  recorded  among  the  infallible 
canons  of  Trent,  and  was  still  acknowledged  by  the 
kings  of  the  Popish  world.  The  plot  now  took  a 
new  shape,  and  this  introduces  us  to  the  stoiy  of 
the  Invincible  "Armada." 

The  year  of  the  Armada  (1588)  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  dread  long  before  it  came,  seeing 
it  had  been  foretold  that  it  would  be  a  year  of 
prodigies  and  disastere.'  It  was  just  possible,  so 
had  it  been  said,  that  the  world  would  this  year 
end ;  at  the  least,  duiing  its  fatal  cuiTency  thrones 
would  be  shaken,  empu-es  overturned,  and  dii-e 
calamities  would  afflict  the  unhappy  race  of  men. 
And  now  as  it  drew  near  rumoiu-s  of  portents 
deejiened  the  prevailing  alarm.  It  was  reported 
that  it  had  nuned  blood  in  Sweden,  that  monstrous 
births  had  occurred  in  France,  and  that  still  more 
unnatural  prodigies  had  tenified  and  warned  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

But  it  needed  no  i)0rtent  in  the  sky,  and  no 
prediction  of  astrologer  or  star-gazer,  to  notify  the 
approach  of  more  than  usual  calamity.  No  one  who 
reflected  on  the  state  of  Europe,  and  the  passions 
and  ambitions  that  were  inspiring  the  policy  of  its 
ru lei's,  could  be  blind  to  impending  troubles.  In 
the  Vatican  was  Sixtus  V.,  able,  a.stute,  ci-afty,  and 
daring  beyond  the  ordinary  measiu-e  of  Popes.  On 
the  throne  of  Spain  was  Philip  II.,  cold,  selfish, 

1  Camden^  vol.  iii.,  p.  402.    Strada,  vol.  ii.,  p.  530. 


gluttonous  of  power,  and  not  less  gluttonous  of  blood 
— as  dark-minded  a  bigot  as  ever  counted  beads, 
or  crossed  himself  befoi-e  a  crucifix.  No  Jesuit 
could  be  more  secret  or  more  double.  His  highest 
ambition  was  that  after-generations  should  be  able 
to  say  that  in  his  days,  and  by  his  aiin,  heresy  had 
been  exterminated.  France  was  broken  into  two 
struggling  factions ;  its  thi'one  was  occupied  by  a 
youth  weak,  profligate,  and  contemptible,  Hemy  IIL 
His  mother,  one  of  the  monstrous  births  whom  those 
times  produced,  governed  the  kingdom,  while  her 
son  divided  his  time  between  shameful  orgies  and 
abject  penances.  Holland  was  mourning  her  great 
WiUiam,  bereaved  of  life  by  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin,  hii-ed  by  the  gold  of  Spain,  and  armed  by 
the  pardon  of  the  Pope.  The  Jes\iits  were  operating 
all  over  Eurojie,  inflaming  the  minds  of  kings  and 
statesmen  against  the  Eefonnation,  and  forming 
them  into  ai-med  combinations  to  put  it  down.  The 
small  but  select  band  of  Pi-otestants  in  Spain  and 
in  Italy,  whose  beautiful  genius  and  deep  piety,  to  i 
which  was  added  the  prestige  of  high  birth,  had  f 
seemed  the  pledge  of  the  speedy  Reformation  of 
their-  native  lands,  no  longer  existed  They  were 
wandeiing  in  exile,  or  had  jierished  at  the  stake:  I 
Worst  of  all,  concord  was  wanting  to  the  friends  of  f 
the  Reformation.  The  bi-each  over  which  Calvin 
had  .so  often  mourned,  and  which  he  had  attempted 
in  vain  to  heal,  was  widened.  In  England  a  dis- 
pute which  a  deeper  insight  on  the  one  side,  and 
gi-Ciiter  forbeai-ance  on  the  other,  would  have  pre- 
vented from  ever  breaking  out,  was  weakening  the 
Protestant  ranks.  The  wave  of  spu-itual  influence 
which  had  rolled  over  Chiistendom  in  the  first  half 
of  the  centuiy ,  beaiing  on  its  swelling  crest  scholars, 
statesmen,  and  nations,  had  now  these  many  years 
been  on  the  ebb.     Luther,  Cah-in,  Knox,  Cranmer, 
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and  Coligny  were  all  off  tlie  stage;  and  tlieii-  suc- 
cessors, though  men  of  faith  and  of  abiKty,  -were 
not  of  the  same  lofty  stature  with  those  who  had 
been  before  them — the  giants  who  had  commenced 
the  war.  And  what  a  disparity  in  point  of  material 
resources  between  the  nations  who  favoured  and  the 
nations  who  opposed  the  Reformation  !  Should  it 
come  to  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two,  how- 
unlikely  was  it  that  England  mth  her  four  millions 
of  people,  and  Holland  with  even  fewer,  wovild  be 
able  to  keep  their  gi-ound  in  presence  of  the  mighty 
armies  and  rich  exchequers  of  the  Popish  world  ! 
It  was  coming  to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  monarch 
whose  sceptre  was  stretched  over  some  hunched 
millions  of  subjects,  was  coming  against  her  whom 
only  four  millions  called  their  sovereign.  These 
were  the  portents  that  too  sm-ely  betokened  coming 
■calamity.  It  requii-ed  no  skill  in  astrology  to  read 
them.  One  had  but  to  look,  not  at  the  stars,  but 
on  the  earth,  and  to  contrast  the  different  cu'cum- 
stances  and  spirit  of  the  contending  parties — the 
i    friends  of  Romanism  acting  in  concert,  devising 
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vast  schemes,  veiling  them  in  darkness,  j'et  pro- 
secuting them  with  unrelaxing  vigour ;  while  the 
liiends  of  the  Reformation  were  di\'ided,  u-resolute, 
cherishing  illusions  of  peace,  and  making  little  or 
BO  preparations  against  the  awful  tempest  that  was 
rolling  up  on  aU  sides  of  them. 

The  building  of  the  Ai-mada  had  been  com- 
menced two  yeai-s  before  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart.  The  elevation  of  Mai-y  to  the  throne  of 
the  excommunicated  Elizabeth  was  to  have  been 
the  immediate  outcome  of  it,  but  the  preparations 
did  not  slacken  from  what  had  occurred  in  Fother- 
ingay  Castle.  Neither  time,  nor  toO,  nor  money 
was  spared  to  fit  out  such  a  fleet  as  tlie  world  had 
never  before  seen.  Tlie  long  line  of  coast  extending 
from  Cape  Finisten-e  to  the  extreme  iioint  of  Sicily 
■was  converted  into  one  vast  building-yard.'  Wliere- 
•cver  there  was  a  harbour  or  river's  mouth,  advantage 
was  taken  of  it  to  constnict  a  war-galley  or  a  trans- 
port craft.  At  intervals  along  thLs  line  of  some 
1,500  or  2,000  miles,  might  be  seen  keels  laid  down 
■of  a  size  then  deemed  colossal,  and  caq)enters  busy 
fiwtening  thereto  the  bulgii;g  ribs,  and  clothing 
them  with  planks.  The  entil■^  sea-board  rang 
without  intermission  with  the  clang  of  hammer, 
the  stroke  of  axe,  and  the  voices  of  myriauS  of  men, 
employed  in  building  tlio  vessels  that  were  to 
[  bear  the  legionaries  of  Spain,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Inquisition,  over  the  seas  to  the  shores  of  heretical 
England.  Wherever  ship-builders  were  to  tie 
found,  whether  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  America. 


'  Hume,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  42. 


Philip  II.  searched  them  out,  and  had  them  trans- 
ported to  Spain  to  help  forward  his  great  and  holy 
work.  The  inland  forests  were  felled,  and  many  a 
goodly  oak  and  cork-tree  were  dragged  to  the  coast ; 
thousands  of  looms  were  set  to  work  to  weave  cloth 
for  sails;  honth'eds  of  forges  were  in  fidl  blaze, 
smelting  the  ore,  which  gangs  of  workmen  were  ham- 
mering into  guns,  pikes,  and  all  sorts  of  war  material. 
Quantities  of  powder  and  shot,  and  whatever  might 
be  needed  for  invasion,  as  grappling-irons,  bridges 
for  crossing  rivers,  laddei-s  for  scaling  the  walls  of 
towns,  wagons,  spades,  mattocks,  were  stored  up 
in  abundance.  Bread,  biscuit,  wine,  and  carcases 
of  sheep  and  oxen  were  brought  to  Lisbon,  where 
the  main  portion  of  the  Armada  was  stationed,  and 
stowed  away  in  the  ships."  "  The  CathoUc  kmg," 
says  Meteren,  "  had  finished  such  a  mighty  navy 
as  never  the  like  had  before  that  time  sailed  upon 
the  ocean  sea."  The  ships  were  victualled  for  six 
mouths.  It  was  believed  that  by  the  expiiy  of  that 
period  the  object  of  the  Armada  would  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  saUors  and  soldiers  of  Spain  woidd 
eat  of  the  corn  of  England. 

The  Armada  numbered  150  vessels,  great  and 
small,  armed,  provisioned,  and  equipped  for  the  ser- 
vice that  was  expected  of  it.  On  board  of  it  were 
8,000  sailoi-s ;  2,088  galley-slaves,  for  rowdng ; 
20,000  soldiei's,  besides  many  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  served  as  volunteers ;  its  ai'mour  consisted 
of  2,6.50  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  its  burden  was  60,000 
tons.^  This  was  an  immense  tonnage  ut  a  time 
when  the  English  navy  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
sail,  and  its  aggregate  burden  did  not  exceed  the 
tonnage  of  a  single  Transatlantic  steamer  of  our 
own  day. 

The  ships  were  of  gi-eat  capacity  and  amazing 
strength.  Theii-  strong  ribs  were  lined  with  planks 
four  feet  in  thickness,  through  which  it  was  thought 
impossible  that  bullet  could  ])iei-ce.  Cables  smeared 
with  pitch  were  wound  round  the  masts,  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The 
galleons  were  sixty-four  in  number.  They  towered 
up  aljove  the  waves  like  castles  :  tliej'  were  armed 
with  heavy  brass  ordnance.  The  galliasses  were 
also  of  gi-cat  .size,  and  "contained  within  them," 
says  Meteren,  "  chambers,  chapels,  turrets,  pulpits, 
and  other  commodities  of  large  houses."  They 
were  mounted  with  gi-eat  guns  of  brass  and  iron, 
with  the  due  comi)lement  of  culverins,  halbci'ds, 
and  field-])ieccs  for  land  service.  Each  galliass  was 
rowed  by  300   galley-slaves,   and   "furnished    and 

'  Meteren,  bk.  xv.  Hakluyt,  History  of  the  Narliii- 
tions,  Voynjfs,  Sfc,  of  the  English  Nation,  vol.  i.,  i>i>.  •'JiM, 
592;  Lend.,  I.'i99. 
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beautified  -witli  trumpets,  streamers,  banners,  and 
warlike  engines."' 

During  the  time  that  this  imprecedentedly  vast 
fleet  was  being  built  in  the  harbovirs  of  Spain, 
everything  was  done  to  conceal  the  fact  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  nation.  It  was  meant 
that  the  bolt  should  foil  mthout  warning  and  criLsh 
it.  In  an  age  when  there  were  hardly  any  postal 
communications,  secresy  was  moi-e  easily  attainable 
than  in  our  day  ;  but  the  preparations  were  on  far 
too  vast  a  scale  to  remain  unknown.  The  next 
attempt  was  to  propagate  a  delusion  touching  the 
real  destination  of  tliis  vast  armament.  At  one 
time  it  was  given  out  that  it  was  intended  to  sweep 
from  the  seas  certain  pirates  that  gave  annoyance 
to  Siiain,  and  had  captured  some  of  her  ships.  It 
was  next  said  that  Philip  meant  to  chastise  certain 
nnkno'OTi  enemies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
All  that  craft  and  dowamght  lying  could  do  was 
done,  to  lay  to  sleep  the  suspicions  of  the  people  of 
England.  Even  the  English  agent  at  Madrid,  with 
the  Armada  building  as  it  were  before  his  eye?, 
was  induced  to  credit  these  fabulous  explanations ; 
for  we  find  liim  writing  home  that  there  had  re- 
cently been  discovered  richer  mines  in  the  New 
World  than  any  heretofore  known ;  but  that  these 
treasures  were  guarded  by  a  gigantic  race,  wliich 
only  thLs  enormous  fleet  could  overcome ;  and  this, 
he  felt  confident,  was  the  true  destination  of  the 
Armada.  Even  Walsingham,  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  queen's  ministers,  expressed  his 
helief— just  fifteen  days  before  the  Armada  sailed — 
that  it  never  would  invade  England,  and  that 
Philip's  hands  were  too  full  at  home  to  leave  him 
leisure  to  conquer  kingdoms  abroad.  Such  bemg 
the  belief  of  some  of  her  ambassador  and  states- 
men, it  is  not  surprising  that  Elizabeth  should 
have  continued  to  confide  in  the  friendly  inten- 
tions of  the  man  who  was  toiling  night  and  day 
to  prepare  the  means  of  her  destruction,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  roused  to  put  hei-self  and  kingdom 
in  a  proi>er  posture  of  defence  agamst  the  coming 
lilow. 

Nor  was  the  fleet  now  constructing  in  Spain  the 
whole  of  that  mighty  force  which  was  being 
collected  for  the  overthrow  of  England  and  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism.  There  was  not  one 
but  two  Armadas.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  pos- 
session of  which  gave  Philip  coasts  and  ports 
opposed  to  England,  there  was  a  scene  of  activity 
and  preparation  as  vast  almost  as  that  upon 
the  sea-board  of  the  Atlantic.  Pliilip's  governor 
in    Belgium    at    that    time    was    the    Duke    of 

'  Meteren,  bk.  xv.    Hatluyt,  vol.  i.,  p.  593. 


Parma,  the  ablest  general  of  his  age,  and  his 
iiLstnictions  were  to  prepare  an  army  and  fleet 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  force  as  soon 
as  the  Armada  should  arrive  in  the  Enghsh 
Channel.  The  duke,  within  his  well-guarded 
tenitory,  did  not  slacken  his  exertions  night  or  day 
to  execute  these  orders.  He  brought  shi}>^v^ights 
and  pilots  from  Italy,  he  levied  mariners  at  Ham- 
bmg,  Bremen,  Embden,  and  other  places.  In  the 
coimtry  of  Waas,  forests  were  felled  to  furnish 
flat^bottomed  boats  for  transjiort.  At  Duidiii-k  he 
provided  28  war-ships.  At  Nieuport  he  got  ready 
200  smaller  vessels,  and  70  in  the  river  of  Waten, 
He  stored  up  in  the  ships  planks  for  coustinicting 
bi-idges  and  rafts  for  fording  the  English  rivers, 
stockades  for  entrenchments,  field-pieces,  saddles  for 
Jiorees,  baking-ovens — in  short,  every  requisite  of  an 
invading  force.  He  employed  some  thousands  of 
workmen  in  digging  the  Yper-lee  for  the  transport 
of  ships  from  Antwerp  and  Ghent  to  Bruges, 
where  he  had  assembled  100  small  vessels,  which  he 
meant  to  convey  to  the  sea  by  the  Sluys,  or  through 
liis  new  canal.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, from  which  wholesome  industiy  had  long 
been  banished,  suddenly  buret  into  a  scene  of 
prodigious  but  baleful  activity." 

The  duke  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nieupoi-t  a  mighty  host,  of  various  nationalities. 
Tliere  were  30  regiments  of  Italians,  10  of  Walloons, 
8  of  Scots,  and  8  of  Bm-gimdians.  Near  Dixmuyde 
were  mustered  80  /  regiments  of  Dutch,  60  of 
Spaniards,  6  of  Germans,  and  7  of  English  fugi- 
tives, imder  the  command  of  Sir  William  Stanley. 
There  was  hanUy  a  noble  house  in  Spain  that  had 
not  its  representative  ■within  the  camp  of  Parma, 
Quite  a  flock  of  Italian  and  Neapolitan  princes 
and  counts  repaii-ed  to  his  banners.  Believing  that 
the  last  hour  of  England  had  come,  they  had 
assembled  to  witness  its  fall. 

Meanwhile  every  artifice,  deception,  and  false- 
hood were  resorted  to.  to  delude  Elizabeth  and  the 
statesmen  who  served  her,  and  to  hide  from  them 
their  danger  tOl  the  blow  should  descend.  She 
sent  her  commissionei-s  to  the  Low  Countries,  but 
Parma  protested,  with  'teai-s  in  his  eyes,  that  there 
lived  not  on  earth  one  who  more  vehemently 
desired  peace  than  himself.  Did  not  his  prayers 
morning-  and  night  ascend  for  its  contiimancel 
And  as  regarded  the  wise  and  magnanimous  sove- 
reigi/(  of  England,  there  was  not  one  of  her  sen'ants 
thjyt  cherished  a  higher  admiration  of  her  than  he 
fVd.  Wliile  indulging  day  after  day  in  these  delibe- 
rate lies,  he  was  busy  enlisting  and  arming  soldiers, 

-  Meteren,  bk,  xv,   Hakluyt,  vol.  i.,  p.  594.         '  Ibid. 
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<Irilling  regiments,  and  constructing  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  transports  to  carry  bis  forces  across  tbe 
Gei-man  Ocean,  and  dethrone  and  lead  captive  that 
very  queen  for  wbom  be  professed  this  enthusiastic 
regard.  This  huge  by^jocrisy  was  not  unsuccessful. 
Tbe  commissioners  returned,  after  tbi-ee  montbs' 
absence,  in  tbe  belief  that  Parma's  intentions  were 
pacific,  and  the}-  confirmed  Elizabetli  and  her  minis- 
ters in  those  ch-eams  of  peace,  from  which  they 
wei-e  not  to  be  fully  awakened  till  tbe  guns  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  were  beard  in  the  EugUsh 
Channel. 

In  aid  of  Pbilijj's  earthly  armies,  tbe  Pope,  when 
all  was  ready,  mustered  Ms  spiritual  artillery. 
Sixtus  V.  fulminated  bis  bull  against  Elizabeth,  in 
which  he  confirmed  the  previous  one  of  Pius  V., 
absolved  her  subjects  from  tbeii'  allegiance,  and 
solemnly  conferred  her  kingdom  upon  Philip  II., 
"  to  have  and  to  bold  as  tributary  and  feudatory  of 
the  Papal  Chair."  While  the  Pope  with  tbe  one 
hand  took  away  the  crown  fi-om  Elizabeth,  be 
conferred  with  the  other  the  red  hat  upon  Father 
Allen.  Italian  bonom-s  to  Engbsb  Papists  are 
usually  contemporaneous  with  insults  to  English 
sovereigns,  and  so  was  it  now  :  Allen  was  at  the 
same  time  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the 
Pope,  and  Papal  Legate.  "  This  Allen,"  says  the 
Dutch  lustori;in,  "  being  enraged  agiiinst  his  own 
native  country,  caused  the  Pope's  bull  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Engli.sh,  meaning  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  to  have  it  published  in  England."' 

Tliere  wa.s  no  longer  disbelief  in  England 
toucliing  the  destination  of  Philip's  vast  fleet.  In 
a  few  weeks  his  ships  would  be  oS'  the  coast ;  how 
was  the  invasion  to  be  met  ?  England  bad  only  a 
handful  of  soldiers  and  a  few  ships  to  oppose  to 
the  myriad  host  that  Wiis  coming  against  her.  The 
royal  army  then  was  composed  of  such  regiments 
a.s  tlie  nobles,  counties,  and  towns  could  assemble 
when  the  crowni  rerpiired  their  service.  Appeals 
wei-e  issued  to  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the  several 
counties :  tbe  response  shows  tbe  spirit  which 
animated  England.  The  total  foot  and  horse 
furnished  by  England  wei-e  87,000.  Wales  con- 
tributed 4.5,000:  making  together  1.32,000.  This 
force  was  exclusive  of  what  was  contributed  by 
London,  which  ai)peai-s  to  have  been  20,000.'  Tliis 
force  wa-s  distributed  into  thi-ee   armies :    one  of 


'  Meteron,  bk.  iv.    Hakluyt,  vol.  i.,  p.  595. 

'  These  numbers,  with  the  arrangement  of  tbe  forces, 
are  taken  from  Uruce's  Report,  wliich  wna  compiled  from 
documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  prepared  at  the 
command  of  Government,  and  printed  but  not  pub- 
lished. Tlio  author  is  indebted  for  He  use  to  David 
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22,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital,  and  which  was  stationed  at  Tilbury 
under  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  A  second  army,  con- 
sisting of  28,900  men,  was  for  defence  of  the 
queen's  person.  A  tbii'd  was  fonned,  consisting  of 
27,400  heavy  horse  armed  with  lances,  and  1,960 
light  horse  ai-med  with  diSerent  weapons,  to  guard 
tbe  coast.  These  were  stationed  at  such  points  in 
the  south  and  east  as  were  likely  to  be  selected  by 
tbe  enemy  for  landing.  Beacons  were  prepai'ed, 
and  instructions  were  issued  resjiecting  their 
kindling,  so  that  the  soldiere  might  know  on  what 
point  to  converge,  when  the  signal  blazed  forth 
aimounciug  that  tbe  enemy  had  touched  English 
soil.^ 

The  fleet  which  the  queen  bad  sent  to  sea  to 
oppose  the  Ai'mada  consisted  of  thii-ty-four  ships  of 
small  tonnage,  carrying  6,000  men.  Besides  these, 
the  City  of  London  provided  thirty  ships.  In  all 
the  port  towns  merchant  vessels  were  converted 
into  war-ships ;  and  the  resisting  navy  might 
number  150  vessels,  -vvith  a  crew  of  14,000.  This 
force  was  divided  into  two  squadrons — one  under 
Lord  Howard,  High  Admii-al  of  England,  consisting 
of  seventeen  ships,  which  were  to  cruise  in  the 
Chaimel  and  there  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Armada. 
The  second  squadron,  under  Lord  Seymom-,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  sliips,  was  stationed  at  Dunkirk, 
to  intercept  Parma,  should  he  attempt  to  cross  with 
bis  fleet  fi-om  Flanders.  Su-  Francis  Drake,  in  his 
.ship  tbe  Revenge,  bad  a  following  of  about  thu-ty 
privateers.''  After  the  war  broke  out  tbe  fleet  was 
farther  iircreased  l)y  ships  belonging  to  the  nobility 
and  the  merchants,  hastily  armed  and  sent  to  sea ; 
though  tbe  brunt  of  the  fight,  it  was  foreseen,  must 
fall  on  the  queen's  sliips. 

At  this  crisis  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  a  noble 
example  of  patriotism  and  courage  to  her  sul> 
jects.  Attired  in  a  military  di-ess  she  ajipearcd  on 
horseback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbuiy,  and  spiritedly 
addressed  her  sokliers,  declaring  her  resolution 
rather  to  perish  in  battle  than  survive  the  ruin 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  slavery  of  her 
people. 

The  force  now  mustered  in  England  looks  mucli 
more  formidable  when  set  forth  on  \y.x\w\  than  when 
drawn  up  in  front  of  Philip's  army.  These  10(1,000 
men  were  simj)ly  militia,  insuflicicntly  drilled, 
poorly  ai-mcd,  and  to  be  comj)ared  in  no  j>oint,  sa\c 
tbeii-  spirit,  with  the  soldicra  of  Spain,  who  had 
served  in  every  clime,  and  met  wan-iore  of  all 
nations   on   the   battlo-field.      And   although   tho 


'  Bruce,  Report,  pp.  47,  48. 
<  Ibid.,  pp.  .")9,  60.    Meteren. 
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English  fleet  counted  hull  for  hull  with  the  Spanish, 
it  was  in  comparison  but  a  collection  of  pinnaces 
and  boats.  The  queen's  spirit  was  admirable,  but 
her  thiift  was  can-ied  to  such  an  extreme  that  she 
gi-udged  the  shot  for  the  guns,  and  the  rations  for 
the  men  who  were  to  defend  her  throne.  The 
invading  navy  was  the  largest  which  had  ever  been 
seen  on  ocean  since  it  was  first  ploughed  by 
keel.  Tlie  Spanish  half  alone  was  deemed  more 
than  sufficient  to  conquer  England,  and  how  easy 
woidd  conquest  become  when  that  Armada  should 
be  joined,  as  it  was  to  be,  by  the  mighty  force 


under  Parma,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  anny ! 
England,  with  her  long  line  of  coast,  her  unfortified 
towTis,  her  foiu-  millions  of  population,  including 
many  thousand  Papists  ready  to  rise  in  insiuTection 
as  soon  as  the  invader  had  made  good  his  land- 
ing, was  at  that  hour  in  supreme  peril ;  and  its 
standing  or  falUng  was  the  standing  or  falling  of 
Protestantism.  Had  Philip  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  Spain  taken  the  place  of  England,  as  the 
teacher  and  guide  of  the  nations,  it  is  appalling  to 
think  what  at  this  houi'  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 


THE    ARMADA   ARRIVES    OFF    EXGLAXD. 

The  Armada  Sails— The  Admiral  Dies— Medina  Sidonia  appointcxl  to  Command— Storm  off  Cape  Finisterre — Second 
Storm— Fom-  Galleons  Lost — Armada  Sighted  off  the  Lizard — Beacon-fires- Preparations  in  Plymouth  Harbour 
— First  Encounter  between  the  Armada  and  English  Fleet— The  Armada  Sails  up  the  Channel,  Followed  and 
Harassed  by  the  English  Fleet— Its  Losses— Second  Battle— Third  Battle  off  the  Isle  of  Wight— Superiority  of 
the  English  Ships — The  Armada  Anchors  off  Calais— Parma  and  his  Army  Looked  for — The  Decisive  Blow  about 
to  be  Struck. 


The  last  gun  and  the  last  sailor  had  been  taken 
on  board,  and  now  the  Ai'mada  was  ready  to  sail. 
The  ships  had  been  collected  in  the  harboiu-  of 
Lisbon,  where  for  some  time  they  lay  weather- 
bound, but  the  wind  shifting,  these  proud  galleons 
spread  their  canvas,  and  began  their  voyage  towards 
England.  Three  days  the  fleet  continued  to  glide 
do'svn  the  Tagus  to  the  sea,  galleon  following 
gaUeon,  till  it  seemed  as  if  room  woidd  scarce  be 
found  on  the  ocean  for  so  vast  an  armament. 
These  three  memorable  days  were  the  28th,  the 
29th,  and  the  30th  of  May,  1588.  The  Pope,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  pronounced  his  curse  on  Eliza- 
beth ;  he  now  gave  his  blessing  to  the  fleet,  and 
with  this  double  pledge  of  success  the  Ai'mada 
began  its  voyage.  It  was  a  brave  sight,  as  with 
sails  spread  to  the  breeze,  and  bannei-s  and 
streamers  gaily  unfurled,  it  held  its  way  along  the 
coast  of  Spain,  the  St.  Peter  doubtless  taking  the 
lead,  for  the  twelve  principal  ships  of  the  Armada, 
bound  on  a  holy  enterprise,  had  been  baptised  with 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.  On  board  was 
Don  Martin  Allacon,  Administrator  and  Vicar- 
General  of  the  "  Holy  Oflice  of  the  Inquisition,"  and 
along  with  him  were  200  Bare-footed  Friars  and 
Dominicans.'     The  guns  of  the  Annada  were  to 


'  Meteren,  bk.  xv.     Hakluyt,  vol.  i.,  p.  594.    Bruce, 


begin  the  conquest  of  heretical  England,  and  the 
spiritual  arms  of  the  Fathei-s  were  to  complete  it. 

Just  as  the  Armada  was  about  to  sail,  the 
Marquis  Santa  Cruz,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  chief  command,  died.  He  had  been  thirty 
yeai's  in  Philip's  service,  and  was  beyond  doubt  the 
ablest  sea-captain  of  whom  Spain  could  boast 
Another  had  to  be  sought  for  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
"  Iron  Marquis,"  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
was  selected  for  the  onerous  post.  The  main  recom- 
mendation of  Medina  Sidonia  was  his  vast  wealtL 
He  was  the  owner  of  large  estates  which  lay  near 
Cadiz,  and  which  had  been  settled  at  the  fij-st  by  a 
colony  from  Sidon."  To  counterbalance  his  inex- 
j^erience  in  naval  afiairs,  the  ablest  seamen  whom 
Spain  possessed  were  chosen  as  his  suboi^dinate 
oflicei-s.  The  "  Golden  Duke  "  was  there  simply  for 
ornament ;  the  real  head  of  the  expedition  wjis  to 
be  the  Duke  of  Pai-ma,  Philip's  commander  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  ablest  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  duke  was  to  cross  from  Flandei-s  as 
soon  as  the  Armada  should  have  anived  ofi"  Calais, 
and,  uniting  his  numerous  army  with  the  vast 
fleet,  he  was  to  descend  like  a  cloud  upon  the  shore 
of  England. 

Report,  p.  65 ;  see  also  Appendix,  Xo.  50,  where  the  exact 
number  of  friars  is  set  down  at  ISO. 
-  Bruce,  Report,  p.  00,  foot-note. 
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Tlie  Aj-mada  had  now  been  tliree  weeks  at  sea. 
The  huge  hulks  so  dispropoi-tioned  to  the  tiny 
sails  made  its  progress  wiiidwai-d  wearisomely  slow. 
Its  twenty-one  days  of  navigation  had  not  enabled 
it  to  double  Cape  Finisterre.  It  had  floated  so 
far  upon  a  comparatively  calm  sea,  but  as  it 
w;is  about  to  open  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  sky 
began  to  be  overcast,  black  clouds  came  rolling  up 
from  the  south-west,  and  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 
gi'owing  into  mountainous  billows,  tumbled  about 
those  towering  structui-es,  whose  bulk  only  exposed 
them  all  the  more  to  the  bufleting  of  the  gi-eat 
waves  and  the  furious  winds.  The  Ai-mada  was 
scattered  by  the  gale ;  but  the  weather  moderating, 
the  ships  reassembled,  and  pursuing  their  course, 
soon  crossed  the  bay,  and  wex-e  ofl'  Ushant.  A 
second  and  severer  storm  here  burst  on  them.  The 
waves,  dashing  against  the  lofty  tuiTets  at  stem 
and  stem,  sent  a  spout  of  white  water  up  their 
sides  and  high  into  mid -air,  while  the  racing 
waves,  coursing  across  the  low  bulwai'ks  amidships, 
threatened  every  moment  to  engulf  the  galleons. 
One  of  the  gi-eatest  of  them  went  down  with  all  on 
board,  and  other  two  were  driven  on  the  shore  of 
France.  In  the  case  of  a  fourth  this  tempest 
brought  liberty  on  its  wings  to  the  galley-slaves 
aboard  of  it,  among  whom  was  David  Gwin,  who 
had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had 
pa-ssed  eleven  doleful  years  on  board  their  galleys.' 

The  storm  subsiding,  the  Armada  once  more 
gathered  itself  together,  and  setting  sail  entered  the 
Channel,  and  on  the  29th  of  July  was  ofl"  the  Lizard." 
ISText  day  England  had  her  first  sight  of  her  long- 
expected  enemj^,  coming  over  the  blue  sea,  her  own 
element,  to  conquer  her.  Instantly  the  beacon-fii-es 
were  kindled,  and  blazing  along  the  coast  and  away 
into  the  inland,  announced  ;Uike  to  dweller  in  city 
and  in  rural  pai-ts  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the 
Channel.  Long  as  the  Armada  had  been  waited 
for,  its  appeai-ance  took  England  by  siu-prise.  Its 
sailing  from  Lisbon  two  months  before  had  been 
known  in  England ;  but  next  came  tidings  that 
.storms  had  disjiersed  and  driven  it  back  ;  and  ordere 
had  been  sent  from  the  Admii-alty  to  Plymouth  to 
lay  up  the  sliips  in  dock,  and  disband  then-  crews.' 
HappUy,  before  these  orders  could  be  executed  the 
Armada  hove  in  sight,  and  all  doubt  about  its 
coming  was  at  an  end.  There  it  was  in  the  Channel. 
In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  oOtJi  of  July,  it 
could  be  descried  from  the  high  gi-oimd  above 
Plymouth  hai-bom-,  advancing  slowly  from  the 
south-west,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  two  horns 


'  Meteren,  bk.  xv.    Hakluyt,  vol.  i.,  p.  596. 
■  lUd.  --i  Ibid. 


of  which  were  seven  mUes  apart.  As  one  massive 
hulk  after  another  came  out  of  the  blue  distance, 
and  the  annament  stretched  itself  out  in  porten- 
tous length  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  it  was  seen 
that  rumoiu-  had  not  in  the  least  exaggei-ated  its 
size.  On  board  his  great  galleon,  the  .St.  JIartin,  ia 
his  shotproof  fortress,  stood  Medina  Sidonia,  castr 
ing  proud  glances  around  him,  now  at  the  mighty 
fleet  under  his  command,  moving  onwards  as  he 
believed  to  cei-tain  victory,  and  now  on  the  shore 
under  his  lee,  that  land  of  which  the  Pope  had  said 
to  Philip,  "To  thee  will  I  give  it." 

That  was  a  night  long  to  be  remembered  in  Eng- 
land. As  another  and  yet  another  liUl-top  lighted 
its  fires  in  the  darkness,  and  the  ever-extending 
line  of  light  flashed  the  news  of  the  Annada's  airival 
from  the  shores  of  the  Channel  to  the  moors  of 
Northumbei-land  ;  and  across  the  Tweed,  all  through 
Scotland,  where,  too,  beacon-fij-es  had  been  prepared, 
the  hearts  of  men  were  di-awn  together  by  the  sense 
of  a  common  danger  and  a  common  ten-or.  AU 
controversies  were  foi-gotten  in  one  absorbing  in- 
terest ;  and  the  cry  of  the  nation  went  up  to  the 
Throne  above,  that  He  who  covered  his  people  in 
Egypt  on  that  awful  night  when  the  Angel  passed 
through  the  land,  would  spread  his  wing  over  Eng- 
land, and  not  sufler  the  Destroyer  to  touch  it. 

Meanwhile  in  the  harboirr  of  Plymouth  all  was 
bustle  and  excitement.  Howard,  Drake,  and 
Hawkins  were  not  the  men  to  sleep  over  the  en- 
terprise. The  moment  the  news  airived  that  the 
Ai-mada  had  been  sighted  ofl"  the  Lizard,  thev  began 
their  preparations,  and  the  whole  following  night 
was  spent  in  getting  the  ships  ready  for  se^i.  By 
Satiu-day  morning  sixty  ships  had  been  towed  out 
of  harbom-.  Theii-  numbere  were  not  more  than  a 
thii'd  of  those  of  the  Ai-mada,  and  their  inferiority 
in  size  was  stUl  gi-eater ;  but,  manned  by  patiiotic 
crews,  they  hoisted  sail,  and  away  they  went  to 
meet  the  enemy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  Tlie 
wind  was  blowdng  from  the  south-west,  bringing 
with  it  a  di-izzling  i-ain  and  a  chopping  sea.  The 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  came  tumbling  into  the 
Channel,  and  the  galleons  of  Spain,  with  their  heavy 
oi'dnance,  and  their  numerous  squadi-ons,  i-olled 
uneasily  and  worked  clumsily  ;  whereas  the  English 
ships,  of  smaller  size,  and  handled  by  expert,  sea- 
men, bore  finely  up  before  the  breeze,  took  a  close 
survey  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  then  stamling  ofl" 
to  windward,  became  invisible  in  the  haze.  Tlie 
Spaniai-d  was  thus  infonned  that  the  Englisli  fleet 
was  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  the  dark- 
ness did  not  permit  battle  to  be  joiaed  that  night. 

Sunday  morning,  the  31st  of  July,  broke,  and 
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this  day  was  to  witness  tlie  first  encounter  between 
the  great  navy  of  Spain  and  the  little  fleet  of 
England.  Medina  Sidonia  gave  the  signal  for  an 
engagement ;  but  to  his  surprise  he  foimd  that  the 
power  of  accepting  or  declining  battle  lay  entirely 
^vith  his  opponent.  Howard's  ships  were  stationed 
to  windward,  the  sluggish  Spanish  galleons  could 
not  close  with  them ;  whereas  the  English  vessels, 
light,  s^vift,  and  skilfully  handled,  would  run  up  to 
the  Armada,  pour  a  broadside  into  it,  and  then 
swiftly  retreat  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Spanish 
guns.  Sailing  right  in  the  eye  of  the  wmd,  they 
defied  pureuit.  This  was  a  method  of  fighting  most 
tantalising  to  the  Spaniard  :  but  thus  the  battle, 
or  rather  skirmish,  went  on  all  day :  the  Armada 
moving  slowly  uji- channel  before  the  westerly 
breeze,  and  the  English  fleet  hanging  upon  its  rear, 
and  fii-ing  into  it,  now  a  single  shot,  now  a  whole 
broatlside,  and  then  i-etreating  to  a  safe  distance, 
but  quickly  returning  to  torment  and  crijiple  the 
foe,  who  kept  blazing  away,  but  to  no  purpose,  for 
his  shot,  discharged  from  lofty  decks,  passed  over 
the  ships  of  his  antagonist,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Spanish  admiral  hoisted  the 
flag  of  battle ;  the  wind  and  sea  would  not  pei-mit 
him  to  lie-to ;  and  his  little  nimble  foe  would  not 
come  within  reach,  unless  it  might  be  for  a  moment, 
to  send  a  cannon-ball  through  the  side  of  some  of 
liis  galleons,  or  to  demolish  a  turret  or  a  mast,  and 
then  make  ofl',  laughing  to  scorn  the  ungainly 
eflbrts  of  his  bulky  pursuer  to  overtake  him.  As 
yet  there  had  been  no  loss  of  oitlier  ship  or  man  on 
the  part  of  the  English. 

Not  quite  so  intact  was  the  Armada.  Tiioir  size 
made  the  ships  a  more  than  usually  good  mark  for 
the  English  guimors,  and  scarcely  had  a  shot  been 
fired  during  the  day  that  had  not  hit.  Besides,  the 
English  fired  four  shots  to  one  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Armada  sustained  other  damage  besides  that 
which  the  English  guns  inflicted  upon  it.  As  night 
fell  its  sjiips  huddled  together  to  prevent  dispersion, 
and  the  galleon  of  Pedro  di  Valdcz,  fouling  with 
the  Santa  Catalina,  was  so  much  damaged  that  it 
fell  behind  and  became  the  booty  of  the  English. 
This  galleon  had  on  board  a  large  amount  of 
trea.sTU'e,  and  what  was  of  greater  importance  to 
the  captoi-s,  whose  scanty  stock  of  ammunition  was 
already  becoming  exhausted,  many  tons  of  gun- 
powder. Above  the  loss  of  the  money  and  the 
ammimition  was  that  of  her  commander  to  the 
Spaniards,  for  Pedro  di  Valdez  was  the  only 
naval  officer  in  the  fleet  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  Channel.' 


'  Metercn;  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.,  p.  597. 


Later  in  the  same  evening  a  yet  greater  calamity 
befell  the  Ai'mada.  The  captain  of  the  rear-admii-al's 
galleon,  much  out  of  humour  with  the  day's  adven- 
tui-es,  and  quarrelling  with  all  who  approached 
him,  accused  the  master-gumier  of  careless  firing. 
Afii'onted,  the  man,  who  was  a  Flemmg,  went 
straight  to  the  powder  magazine,  thi'ust  a  buniiug 
match  into  it,  and  threw  himself  out  at  one  of  the 
poi-t-holes  into  the  .sea.  In  a  few  seconds  came 
the  explosion,  flashing  a  terrific  but  momentaiy 
splendour  over  the  ocean.  The  deck  was  upheaved ; 
the  turrets  at  stem  and  stem  rose  into  the  aii-, 
cariying  with  them  the  paymaster  of  the  fleet 
and  200  soldiei-s.  The  strong  hulk,  though  torn 
by  the  explosion,  continued  to  float,  and  was 
seized  in  the  morning  by  the  English,  who  found 
in  it  a  great  amoimt  of  treasure,  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition  which  had  not  ignited.-  On  the  very 
fii-st  day  of  conflict  the  Armada  had  lost  two  flag- 
ships, 450  officei'S  and  men,  the  paymaster  of  the 
fleet,  and  100,000  ducats  of  Spanish  gold.  This 
was  no  .auspicious  commencement  of  an  expedition 
which  Spain  had  exliausted  itself  to  fit  out. 

On  the  following  day  (Monday,  1st  August)  the 
Armada  held  its  way  slowly  up-chamiel,  followed 
by  the  fleet  under  Howard,  who  hovered  iqion  its 
rear,  but  did  not  attack  it.  Next  morning 
(Tuesday)  the  Aj-mada  was  off'  St.  Alban's  Head ; 
and  here  the  fii-st  really  serious  encounter  took 
place.  As  the  morning  rose,  the  wind  changed 
into  the  east,  which  exactly  reversed  the  position 
of  the  two  fleets,  giving  the  weather-gauge  to  the 
Ai'mada.  Howard  attempted  to  sail  roiuid  it  and 
get  to  windward  of  it,  but  IMedina  Sidonia  inter- 
cepted him  by  coming  between  him  and  the  shore, 
and  couij)elled  him  to  accept  battle  at  close 
quai-ters.  The  combat  was  long  and  confused.  lu 
the  evening  the  Spanish  .ships  gathered  themselves 
up,  and  forming  into  a  compact  group,  went  on 
their  way.  It  was  believed  that  they  were  obeying 
Philip's  instructions  to  steer  for  the  point  where  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was  to  join  them  with  his  army, 
and  then  strike  the  decisive  blow.  The  shores  of 
the  English  Channel  were  crowded  with  spectatora ; 
merchant  vessels  were  hastening  from  every  port  of 
the  realm  to  the  spot  where  the  very  existence  of  the 
English  crown  hung  on  the  wager  of  battle.  Tliese 
accessions  added  gi-eatly  to  the  appearance,  but  very 
little  to  the  effective  force,  of  the  queen's  navy. 
Tlic  nobles  and  gentry  also  were  flocking  to  the 
fleet;  the  repi-esontatives  of  the  old  houses,  pouring 
thither  in  the  same  stream  with  the  new  men  whoso 
genius  and  patriotism  had  placed  them  at  the  head 
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of  affairs,  giving  by  theii-  presence  prestige  to  tlie 
cause,  and  communicating  theii-  O'wn  enthusiasm  to 
tlie  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  fleet.' 

On  Wednesday  the  Annada  continued  its  coiu'se, 
followed  by  Howard  and  his  fleet.  A  few  .shots 
were  that  day  exchanged,  but  no  general  action 
took  place.  On  Thursday^,  the  4th,  the  Annada 
was  ofi"  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  wind  had  again 
changed  into  the  east,  giving  to  the  Ai-mada  once 
more  the  weather-gauge.  Accordingly  it  lay -to,  and 
here  the  sharpest  action  of  all  was  fought.  The 
ships  of  the  two  fleets  engaged,  yard-ami  to  yard- 
ai-m,  and  broadside  after  broadside  was  exchanged 
at  a  distance  of  about  100  yards.  The  admiral, 
Lord  Howard,  in  his  ship  the  Ark,  steered  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  Ai'mada,  in  search  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  in  his  ship  the  St.  Marlin, 
making  acquaintance  with  each  galleon  as  he 
passed,  by  pouring  a  broadside  into  it.  Rear- 
Admiral  Oquendo,  perceiving  Howard's  de.sign,  ran 
his  ship  under  the  bows  of  the  Ark,  and  by  the 
shock  unshipped  her  nidder,  and  rendered  her 
unmanageable.  Six  Spanish  galleons  closed  round 
her,  never  doubting  that  .she  was  their  prize.  In 
a  trice  the  Ark's  own  boats  had  her  in  tow,  and 
passing  out  of  the  hostile  circle  she  was  off,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Spaniards.  The  fight  continued 
several  hours  longer.  Ships  of  apostolic  name  found 
their  saintly  titles  no  protection  from  the  round 
shot  of  the  English  guns.  The  St.  Matthew,  the  St. 
Mark,  the  St.  Philip,  the  St.  Luke,  the  St.  John, 
the  St.  Martin,  fought  -n-ith  the  Z/o?;,  the  Bull,  the 
Bear,  the  Tiger,  the  Dreadnought,  the  Revenge,  the 
Victory,  but  they  could  gain  no  masteiy  over  their 
unapostolical  antagonists.  In  the  carnal  busmess 
of  fighting  the  superiority  seemed  to  lie  with  the 
heretical  combatants.  The  sides  of  the  orthodox 
galleons  were  pierced  and  riddled  with  the  English 
shot,  their  masts  cut  or  splintered,  and  their  cord- 
age torn ;  and  when  evening  fell,  the  enemy,  who 
had  all  tlu-ough  the  conflict  seen  the  Spani.sh  shot 
pass  harmlessly  over  him  and  bury  itself  in  the  sea, 
stood  away,   his  hulls  bearing  no  sign  of  battle, 
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hardly  a  cord  torn,  and  his  crews  as  intact  as  his 
ships. 

On  the  following  day  (Friday)  the  procession  up- 
channel  was  resumed,  at  the  same  slow  pace  and 
in  the  same  order  as  before,  the  mighty  Annada 
leading  the  van,  and  the  humble  English  fleet 
following.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the 
Spaniards  were  off  Calais.  It  was  here,  or  near  to 
this,  that  Medina  Sidonia  was  to  be  joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Pamia,  with  the  fleet  and  ai-my  which  he 
had  been  preparing  aU  the  previous  winter,  and  all 
that  summer,  in  the  harbours  of  Flanders.  The 
duke  had  not  arrived,  but  any  hour  might  bring 
him,  and  Medina  Sidonia  resolved  here  to  cast 
anchor  and  wait  his  approach.  Tlie  Annada  ac- 
cordingly took  up  its  position  in  the  roadstead  of 
Calais,  while  the  EngUsli  fleet  cast  anchor  a  league 
off  to  the  west.- 

The  horn-  had  now  come  when  it  was  to  be 
determined  whether  England  should  remain  an 
independent  kingdom,  or  become  one  of  Philip's 
numerous  satrapies ;  whether  it  was  to  retain  the 
light  of  the  Protestant  faith,  or  to  faU  back  into  the 
darkness  and  serfdom  of  a  mediaval  superatition. 
Battles,  or  rather  skii-mishes,  there  had  been 
between  the  two  fleets,  but  now  the  moment  had 
come  for  a  death-grapple  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. The  Armada  had  arrived  on  the  battle-gi'ound 
comparatively  intact.  It  had  experienced  rough 
handling  from  the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic ;  Howai-d 
and  Drake  had  dealt  it  some  hea^y  blows  on  its 
way  up  the  Channel ;  several  of  those  galleons 
which  had  glided  so  proudly  out  of  the  harbour  of 
Lisbon,  were  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  but 
these  losses  were  hardly  felt  by  the  gi-eat  Ai-mada. 
It  waited  but  the  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma 
to  be  perhaps  the  mightiest  combination  of  naval 
and  military  power  which  the  world  had  seen.  This 
union  might  happen  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after, 
and  then  the  Armada,  scattering  the  little  fleet 
which  lay  between  it  and  the  shores  to  wliich  it 
was  looking  across,  would  pass  over,  and  Elizabeth's 
throne  would  fall. 
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We  left  the  two  fleets  watcHiig  each  other  in  the 
roadstead  of  Calais,  the  evening  closing  in  darkly, 
the  scud  of  tempest  drifting  across  the  sky,  and  the 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  forcing  their  way  up  the 
Channel,  and  rocking  vmeasUy  the  huge  galleons  of 
Spain  at  their  anchorage.  The  night  wore  away  : 
the  moiTiing  broke  ;  and  with  the  returning  light 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  Ls  again  seen  sciiiti- 
nising  the  eastern  ocean,  and  straining  his  eyes  if 
haply  he  may  desciy  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of 
Pai-ma.  Tliis  is  the  appointed  place  of  meeting. 
The  horn-  is  come,  but  it  has  not  brought  the  man 
and  the  armament  so  eagerly  desh-ed.  On  his  way 
up  the  Channel,  Medina  Sidonia  had  sent  mes- 
senger after  messenger  to  Parma,  to  urge  him  to  be 
pimctual.  He  had  not  concealed  from  liini  what  it 
miLst  have  cost  the  proud  Sj)aniard  no  little  pain  to 
confess,  that  he  needed  his  lielp ;  but  he  urged  and 
entreated  in  vain :  thei-e  wa.s  no  sail  in  the  oiEng. 
Neither  sight  nor  .soiind  of  Pai-ma's  coming  could 
Medina  Sidonia  obtain. 

All  the  while,  Panna  wa.s  as  desirous  to  be  on  the 
scene  of  action  as  Medina  Sidonia  was  to  have  him 
there.  Tlie  duke  had  assembled  a  mighty  force. 
One  of  his  regiments  was  accounted  the  finest 
known  in  the  history  of  war,  and  had  excited 
great  admu-ation  on  its  march  from  Na])les  to  the 
Netherlands,  by  its  engi-aved  arms  and  gilded  cors- 
lets, as  ■well  as  its  martial  bearing.  A  numerous 
fleet,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  flat-bottomed 
vessels  was  ready  to  can-y  tlus  powerful  host  across 
to  England.  But  one  thing  was  wanting,  and 
its  absence  rendered  all  these  vast  preparations 
fruitless.  Pai-ma  needed  an  open  door  from  his 
harlioxu-s  to  the  ocean,  and  the  Dutch  took  care 
not  to  leave  him  one.  Tlicy  drew  a  lino  of  war- 
8hi|)s  along  the  Netherland  coa.st,  and  Parma,  with 
his  sailors  and  soldiers,  was"  imprisoned  in  his  ovn\ 
ports.  It  was  strange  that  this  had  not  been  fore- 
seen and  provided  against.     The  ovci-siglit  reveals 


the  working  of  a  Hand  powerful  enough  by  its 
slightest  touches  to  defeat  the  -nisest  schemes  and 
crush  the  mightiest  combinations  of  man. 

Parma  wi-ote  repeatedly  to  both  Philip  and  Medina 
Sidonia  to  say  that  all  was  ready,  that  saUors, 
sokUers,  and  transports  were  collected,  but  that 
the  Dutch  had  shut  him  in,  and  months  of  labour 
and  millions  of  ducats  were  lost  for  want  of  the 
means  of  exit ;  that  the  Ai-mada  must  come  across 
the  German  Ocean,  and  with  its  guns  make  for  him 
a  passage  through  the  hostile  fleet,  which,  so  long  as 
it  kept  watch  and  ward  over  him,  rendered  one 
arm  of  the  gi-eat  Aiunada  useless.  And  yet  Philip 
either  would  not  or  could  not  iinderstand  tliis 
plain  matter;  and  so,  while  one  half  of  Spain's 
colossal  army  is  being  rocked  in  the  roadstead  of 
Calais,  its  commander  fretting  at  Panna's  delay, 
the  other  half  lies  bound  in  tlie  canals  and  liarbours 
of  Flanders,  champing  the  curb  that  keeps  them 
from  sharing  with  their  comrades  the  glory  and  the 
golden  spoils  of  the  conquest  of  England. 

In  the  meantime,  anxious  consultations  were 
being  held  on  board  the  English  fleet.  The  brave 
and  patriotic  men  who  led  it  did  not  conceal  from 
tliemselves  the  gravity  of  tlie  situation.  The 
Armada  had  reached  its  appointed  rendezvous  in 
.spite  of  all  their  efforts,  and  if  joined  by  Parma, 
it  would  be  so  overwlielminglj'  powerful  that  they 
did  not  see  what  sliould  hinder  its  crossing  over 
and  landing  in  England.  Tliey  were  -willing  to 
shed  their  blood  to  pi'cvent  this,  and  so  too  were 
tlie  brave  men  by  whom  theii-  ships  were  manned  ; 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  in  the  mind  of 
the  queen  between  parsimony  and  patriotism,  and 
tliat  wretched  penurio\isnpss  wliich  ke]it  the  fleet 
.supplied  with  neither  .ammunition  nor  provisions, 
threatened  to  countei-balancc  all  tlie  iinrivalled  sea- 
manship, together  with  the  bravery  and  devotion 
that  were  now  being  jmt  forth  in  defence  of  tlio 
British   crowni.      The   Lours  of  the  Sunday  were 
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weai-ing  away ;  the  crown  of  England  was  lianging 
in  the  balance ;  before  another  dawn  had  come, 
Parma's  fleet,  for  aught  they  could  tell,  might  be 
anchored  alongside  of  Medina  Sidonia's  in  the  road- 
stead of  Calais,  and  the  time  would  be  past  for 
striking  such  a  blow  as  would  drive  off  the  Spanish 
ships,  and  put  the  crown  and  realm  of  England 
beyond  danger. 

A  bold  and  somewhat  novel  expedient,  suggested 
by  her  Majesty,  as  both  Camden  and  Meteren 
affirm,^  was  resolved  upon  for  accomplLshing  this 
object.  Eight  ships  were  selected  from  the  crowd 
of  volunteer  vessels  that  followed  the  fleet;  their 
masts  were  smeared  mth  pitch,  their  hulls  were 
filled  with  powder  and  all  kinds  of  explosive 
and  combustible  materials  ;  and  so  prepared  they 
were  set  adi-ift  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  Armada, 
leaving  to  the  Spaniards  no  alternative  but  to 
cut  their  cables  or  to  be  burned  at  their  anchors. 
The  night  favoiu'ed  the  execution  of  this  design. 
Hea^-y  masses  of  clouds  hid  the  stars  ;  the  mut- 
tering of  distant  thunder  reverberated  in  the 
sky ;  that  deep,  heavy  swell  of  ocean  that  precedes 
the  tempest  was  rocking  the  galleons,  and  render- 
ing theii-  position  every  moment  more  unpleasant 
— so  close  to  the  shallows  of  Calais  on  the  one 
.side,  with  the  quicksands  of  Flanders  on  their 
lee.  WMle  in  this  feverish  state  of  apjsrehension, 
new  objects  of  ten-or  presented  themselves  to  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  about  an  hour  past  midnight 
when  the  watch  discerned  certain  dark  objects 
emerging  out  of  the  blackness  and  advancing 
towaids  them.  They  had  hardly  given  the  alarm 
when  suddenly  these  dark  shapes  burst  into  flame, 
lighting  up  sea  and  sky  in  gloomy  grandeur. 
These  pillai-s  of  fii-e  came  stalking  onwards  over 
the  waters.  The  Sjianiards  gazed  for  a  moment 
upon  the  ch-eadful  apparition,  and,  divining  its 
nature  and  mission,  they  instantly  cut  theii-  cables, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  theii-  galleons  and 
the  damage  of  othere  in  the  confusion  and  panic, 
they  bore  away  into  the  German  Ocean,  the  winds 
their  pilot.- 

With  the  fii-st  light  the  English  admiral  weighed 
anchor,  and  set  sail  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing 
Spaniai-d.  At  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
Di-ake  came  up  with  the  Ai-mada  off  Gravelines, 
and  giving  it  no  time  to  collect  and  form,  he  began 
the  most  important  of  all  the  battles  which  had  yet 
been  fought.  All  the  gi-eat  ships  on  both  sides, 
and  all  the  gi'eat  admii-als  of  England,  wei-e  in  that 
action ;  the  English  ships  lay-to  close  to  the  gal- 
leons, and   poiu-ed  broadside   after    broadside  into 
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them.  It  was  a  i-ain  of  shot  from  morning  to 
night.  The  galleons  falling  back  before  the  fierce 
onset,  and  huddling  together,  the  English  fire  was 
poured  into  the  mass  of  hulls  and  masts,  and 
did  fearfvd  execution,  converting  the  ships  into 
shambles,  rivulets  of  blood  pouring  from  their 
scuttles  into  the  sea.  Of  the  Spanish  guns 
many  were  dismounted,  those  that  remained  avail- 
able fii-ed  but  slowly,  while  the  heavy  rolling  of 
the  vessels  threw  the  shot  into  the  air.  Several 
of  the  galleons  were  seen  to  go  down  in  the  action, 
others  put  hors  de  combat  reeled  away  towards 
Ostend.^  When  the  evening  fell  the  fighting  was  stUl 
going  on.  But  the  breeze  shifting  into  the  north- 
west, and  the  sea  continuing  to  rise,  a  new  calamity 
threatened  the  disabled  and  helpless  Armada ;  it 
was  being  forced  upon  the  Flandei-s  coa.st,  and 
if  the  English  had  had  strength  and  ammunition 
to  pui-sue  them,  the  galleons  would  have  that 
night  found  common  burial  in  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands of  the  Netherlands.  They  narrowly  escaped 
that  fate  at  the  time,  but  only,  after  prolonged  ter- 
roi-s  and  sufferings,  to  be  overtaken  by  it  amid  wilder 
seas,  and  on  more  savage  coasts.  The  power  of  the 
Ai-mada  had  been  broken ;  most  of  its  vessels  were 
in  a  sinking  condition ;  from  4,000  to  5,000  of 
its  soldiers,  shot  down,  had  received  bm-ial  in  the 
oce;in ;  and  at  least  as  many  more  lay  woirnded 
and  dying  on  board  their  shattered  galleons.  Of 
the  English  not  more  than  100  had  fallen. 

Thankful  was  the  teirified  Medina  Sidonia  when 
night  fell,  and  gave  him  a  few  houi-s'  respite.  But 
with  morning  his  dangei-s  and  anxieties  i-etumed. 
He  found  himself  between  two  great  perils.  To  the 
windward  of  him  was  the  English  fleet.  Behind 
him  was  that  belt  of  muddy  water  wliich  fiinges  the 
Dutch  coast,  and  which  indicates  to  the  mariner's 
eye  those  fatal  banks  where,  if  he  stiikes,  he  is  lost. 
The  helpless  Annada  wa.s  nearing  these  terrible 
shoals  every  moment  Suddenly  the  wind  shifted 
into  the  east,  and  the  change  rescued  the  Spanish 
galleons  when  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
The  English  fleet,  having  lost  the  weather-gauge, 
stood  off ;  and  the  Spanish  admii-al,  relieved  of  their 
presence,  assembled  his  oflicers  on  board  his  ship  to 
deliberate  on  the  coiu-se  to  be  taken.  Whether 
should  they  return  to  theii"  anchorage  off  Calais,  or 
go  back  to  Spain  by  way  of  the  Orkneys  ?  this  was 
the  alternative  on  which  Medina  Sidonia  requested 
his  oflicers  to  give  their  opinion.  To  i-eturn  to  Calais 
involved  a  second  battle  with  the  English,  and  if 
this  should  be,  the  oflicei-s  were  of  opinion  that 
there  would  come  no  to-moiTow  to  the  Armada; 
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to  return  to  Si)aiii  in  battered  sliips,  without  pilots, 
iind  through  unknown  and  dangerous  seas,  was 
an  attempt  nearly  as  formidable ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  to  which  then- 
choice  was  limited,  and  it  was  the  one  adopted.' 
Tempest,  conflagration,  and  battle  had  laid  the 
pride  of  Spain  in  the  dust. 

No  sooner  had  the  change  of  'svind  rescued  the 
Spanish  ships  from  the  destruction  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  seemed  to  await  them,  than  it  shifted 
once  more,  and  settling  in  the  south-west,  blew 
every  moment  with  greater  force.  The  mostly 
rudderless  ships  could  do  nothing  but  di'ift  before 
the  xising  storm  into  the  northern  seas.  Drake 
followed  them  for  a  day  or  two ;  he  did  not  fii'e  a 
giin,  in  fact  his  ammunition  was  spent,  but  the  sight 
of  his  ships  was  enough,  the  Spaniards  fled,  and 
did  not  even  stay  to  succour  theii'  leaking  vessels, 
which  went  down  uuhelped  amid  the  waves. 

Spreading  sail  to  the  rising  gale,  the  Ai'mada 
bore  away  past  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Drake  had 
been  uneasy  about  Scotland,  fearing  that  the 
Spaniards  might  seek  refuge  in  the  Forth  and 
give  trouble  to  the  northern  kingdom  ;  but  when  he 
saw  this  danger  pass,  and  the  Armada  speed  away 
towards  the  shores  of  Norway,  he  resolved  to  re- 
trace his  course  before  famine  should  set  in  among 
his  crews.  No  sooner  did  Drake  turn  back  from 
the  fleeing  foe  than  the  tem^jest  took  up  the  pur- 
suit, for  that  moment  a  furious  gale  bui'st  out,  and 
the  last  the  English  saw  of  the  Armada  were  the 
vanishing  forms  of  their  retreating  galleons,  as  they 
entered  the  clouds  of  storm  and  became  hid  in  the 
blackness  of  the  northern  night.  In  these  a^vfld 
solitudes,  which  seemed  abandoned  to  tempests,  the 
Spaniards,  without  pilots  and  without  a  chart, 
were  envii'oned  by  bristling  rocks  and  by  unknown 
shallows,  by  currents  and  whu'lpools.  They  were 
"driven  from  light  into  darkness;"  they  were 
"  chased  out  of  the  world." 

The  tempest  continuing,  the  Armada  was  every 
hour  being  carried  farther  into  that  vuiknown  region 
which  the  imagination  of  its  crews  peopled  with 
terrors,  but  not  greater  than  the  reality.  The  fleet 
was  lessening  every  day,  both  in  men  and  ships ; 
the  sailors  died  and  were  thrown  overboard ;  the 
vessels  leaked  and  sank  in  the  waves.  The  sur- 
vivors were  tossed  about  entii-ely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  the  waters  ;  now  they  were  whu-led  along 
the  iron-bound  coast  of  Norway,  now  they  were 
dashed  on  the  savage  rocks  of  the  Shetlands,  and 
now  they  found  themselves  in  the  intricate  friths 
and  racing  currents  of  the  Orkneys.      Carried  on 


the  tempest's  wings  round  Cape  Wrath,  they  were 
next  launched  amid  the  perils  of  the  Hebridejs. 
The  rollers  of  the  Atlantic  hoisted  them  up,  dashed 
them  against  the  black  cliffs,  or  flung  them  on  the 
shelving  .shore  ;  their  crews,  too  worn  with  toil  and 
want  to  swim  a.shore,  were  dro^Tied  in  the  suif,  aud 
littered  the  beach  with  their  corpses.  The  winds 
drove  the  sur\-ivors  of  that  doomed  fleet  fai-ther 
south,  and  now  they  were  careering  along  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  crowd  of  .sail  seen  off  the 
coa.st  caused  alarm  at  the  firet,  but  soon  it  was 
known  how  little  cause  there  was  to  fear  an  Armada 
which  was  fleeing  when  no  man  was  piii'suing. 
There  came  a  day's  calm ;  hunger  and  thii-st  were 
raging  on  board  the  ships  ;  theii-  store  of  water  was 
entirelj'  spent ;  the  Spaniai-ds  sent  some  boats  on 
.shore  to  beg  a  supply.  They  pi-ayed  iiiteously, 
they  offered  any  amount  of  money,  but  not  a  drop 
could  they  have.  The  natives  knew  that  the 
Spaniards  had  lost  the  day,  and  that  should  they 
succour  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  the  Government 
would  hold  them  answerable.  Nor  was  this  the 
woret ;  new  hoiTors  awaited  them  on  this  fated 
coast.  The  storm  had  retimied  in  all  its  former 
violence;  to  windward  were  the  mighty  crested 
billows  of  the  Atlantic,  against  which  both  them- 
selves and  then-  vessels  were  without  power  to  con- 
tend ;  to  the  leewai-d  were  the  bristling  cliffs  of  the 
Ii'isli  coast,  amid  which  thej-  sought,  but  found  not, 
haven  or  place  of  rest.  The  gale  raged  for  eleven 
days,  and  during  that  time  g-alleon  after  galleou 
came  on  shore,  scattering  theii'  dro\vned  crews  by 
himdreds  upon  the  beach.  An  eye-witness  thxis 
describes  the  cb-eadful  scene: — ""When  I  was  at 
SUgo,"  wi-ote  Sii-  Geoffl-ey  Fenton,  "  I  numbered  on 
one  strand  of  less  than  five  miles  in  length,  eleven 
hundred  dead  bodies  of  men,  which  the  sea  had 
driven  upon  the  shore.  The  countrj-  i)eople  told 
me  the  like  was  in  other  places,  though  not  to  the 
same  number."-  On  the  same  coast  there  lay,  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam  was  told,  "  in  the  space  of  a 
few  miles,  as  great  stoi'e  of  the  timber  of  -nTecked 
shijjs,  more  than  would  have  built  five  of  the 
greatest  sliips  that  ever  I  saw,  besides  mighty  gi'eat 
boats,  cables,  and  other  cordage  answerable  thereto, 
and  some  .such  masts  for  bigness  and  length  as  I 
never  saw  any  two  could  make  the  like."" 

The  sea  was  not  the  only  enemy  these  wi-etcheil 
men  had  to  ch-ead.  The  natives,  though  of  the 
same  religion  with  the  Spaniai-ds,  were  more  pitiless 


'  Meteren;  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.,  p. 


-  Fenton  to  Burghley,  October  28 :  MSS.  Ireland- 
quoted  by  Froudo,  vol.  xii.,  p.  451 ;  Lond.,  1870. 

3  Fitzwilliam  to  the  English  Coimcil,  December  31: 
MSS.  Ireland — ojji'J  Fronde. 
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than  the  waves.  As  the  Spaniards  crawled  through 
the  surf  up  the  beach,  the  Irish  shiughtered  them 
for  the  sake  of  theii-  velvets,  their  gold  brocades, 
and  theii-  rich  chains.  Tlieii-  suiierLiigs  were  aggi-a- 
vated  from  another  cause.  The  Government  had 
sent  orders  to  the  English  ganisons  in  Ireland  to 
execute  all  who  fell  into  then-  hands.  This  order, 
which  was  prompted  by  the  fear  that  the  Spaniards 
might  be  joined  by  the  Irish,  and  that  a  mutiny 
woidd  ensue,  was  relentlessly  carried  out.  It  was 
calculated  that  in  the  month  of  September  alone, 
8,000  Spaniards  perished  between  the  Giants'  Cause- 
way and  Blosket  Sound  j^  1,100  were  executed  by 
the  Government  officers,  and  3,000  were  murdered 
by  the  Iii.sh.  The  rest  were  th-owned.  Tlie  islets, 
creeks,  and  shores  were  strewed  with  wTecks  and 
corpses,  while  in  the  offixig  there  tossed  an  ever- 
diminishing  fleet,  torn  and  battered,  laden  with 
toil-wom,  famished,  maddened,  despaiiing,  dying 
men.  The  tragedy  witnessed  of  old  on  the  shore  of 
the  lied  Sea  had  repeated  itself,  with  -wider  horrors, 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland.- 

We  timi  to  another  part  of  this  appalling  pic- 
ture. It  is  more  pleasant  than  that  wliich  we  have 
been  contemplating.  We  are  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  town  of  Anstruther,  where  James 
Melville,  brother  of  the  illustrious  Andrew  Melville, 
was  minister.  One  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1558,  so  he  tells  us  in  his  Autobiogi-aphy, 
he  was  awakened  at  daybreak  by  one  of  the 
baillies  of  Anstiiither  coming  to  his  bedside,  and 
saying,  "  I  have  news  to  tell  you,  su- :  there  is 
arrived  in  our  harbour  this  morning  a  ship  full  of 
Spaniards,  but  not  to  gi^e  mercy,  but  to  ask  it." 
The  minister  got  up  and  accompanied  the  baUlie  to 
the  town-hall,  where  the  council  was  about  to 
assemble  to  hear  the  petition  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
meanwhile  had  been  ordered  back  to  theii-  ships. 
After  the  magistrates,  burghei-s,  and  minister  had 
delibei-ated,  the  commander  of  the  ship  wa.s  intro- 
duced, "  a  veiy  reverend  man,  of  big  stature,  and 
grave  and  stout  countenance,  gi-ey-headed,  and  veiy 
humble-like,  who,  after  many  and  veiy  low  cour- 
tesies, bowing  down  'witli  his  face  near  to  the 
ground,  and  touching  my  shoe  with  his  hand," 
b«»gan  tlie  story  of  the  Amiada  and  its  mishaps. 
Tliis  "  very  reverend  man,"  wlio  was  now  doing 
obeisance  before  the  minister  of  jVnstruther,  was 
the  admiral  of  twenty  galleons.  He  had  lieen  cast 
upon  the  "  Fair  Isle "  between  Shetland  and 
Orkney,  and  after  seven  weeks'  endurance  of  cold 


'  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  to  Walsinghnm,  September 
aO :  MSS.  Ireland-npud  Froiide. 
'  Metercn;  llakbiyt,  vol.  i.,  p.  004. 


and  hunger  among  the  natives,  he  had  managed  to 
procure  a  ship  in  which  to  come  south,  and  now 
he  was  asking  "  relief  and  comfort "  for  himself 
and  the  captains  and  soldiers  with  him,  "whose 
condition  was  for  the  present  most  jiitiful  and 
miserable  ;"  and  thereupon  he  again  "  bowed  him- 
self even  to  the  gi'ound."  The  issue  was  that  the 
commander  and  officers  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  the  houses  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  that 
the  soldiers,  who  numbered  2G0,  "  yoimg  beardless 
men,  weak,  toiled,  and  famished,"'  were  peimitted 
to  come  ashore,  and  were  fed  liy  the  citizens  till 
they  were  able  to  pui-sue  their  voyage.  The  name 
of  the  commander  was  Jan  Gomes  di  Medina.^ 

The  few  galleons  that  escaped  the  waves  and  rooks 
crept  back  one  by  one  to  Spain,  telling  by  their 
maimed  and  battered  condition,  before  their  crews 
had  ojjened  their  lips,  the  story  of  then-  overthrow. 
That  awfid  tragedy  was  too  vast  to  be  disclosed  all 
at  once.  When  at  la.st  the  terriljle  fact  was  fully 
kno^^^^,  the  nation  was  smitten  do^mi  by  the  blow. 
Philip,  stunned  and  overwhelnied,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  closet  in  the  Escorial,  and  would  see  no 
one  ;  a  cry  of  lamentation  and  woe  went  up  from 
the  kingdom.  Hardly  was  there  a  noble  family 
in  all  Spain  which  had  not  lost  one  or  more  of  its 
membei-s.  The  young  gi-andees,  the  heirs  of  theii- 
respective  houses,  who  had  gone  forth  but  a  few 
months  before,  confident  of  i-eturning  victorious, 
were  sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  English  seas, 
amid  hulks  and  cannon  and  money-chests.  Of  the 
30,000  who  had  sailed  in  the  Armada,  scarcely 
10,000  saw  again  their  native  land  ;  and  these  re- 
turned, in  almost  every  instance,  to  pine  and  die. 
The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  was  almost  the  only  one  of  the  nobles  who 
outlived  the  catastrophe  ;  but  his  head  was  bowed 
in  shame,  and  envj-ing  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
perished,  he  buried  himself  in  his  country-seat  from 
the  eyes  of  his  countiymen.  To  add  to  the  griefs 
of  Philip  II.,  he  was  deeply  wounded  from  a 
quai-ter  whence  he  had  looked  for  sympathy  and 
help.  Pope  Sixtus  had  promised  a  contribution  of 
a  million  of  crownis  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Ai-mada,  but  when  he  saw  to  what  end  it  had  come, 
he  refused  to  pay  a  single  ducat.  In  vain  Philij) 
urged  that  the  Pope  had  instigated  him  to'  the 
attempt,  that  the  ex])cdition  had  been  inidei-taken 
in  the  sacred  cau.se  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  los.s 
ought  to  be  borne  mutually.     Sixtu.s  was  deaf;  be 

'  "Sillie,  trauchk'd,  anil  lioungcred."  We  have  takin 
the  liberty  of  rendering  the  Scottish  words  into  English, 
though  the  force  is  diminished  thereby. 

*  AHiohiography  and  Dinry  of  Mr.  James  Mdvill,  pp. 
260-2C;j;  Wodiow  ed.,  Edin..  18t2. 
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was  almost  satii'ical.  He  could  not  be  expected,  he 
said,  to  give  a  million  of  money  for  an  Armada 
which  had  accomplished  nothing,  and  was  now  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.' 

The  Armada  was  the  mightiest  eflbrt  in  the  shape 
of  armed  force  ever  put  forth  by  the  Popish  Powers 
agaiast  Protestantism,  and  it  proved  the  tumiug- 
point  in  the  gi'eat  war  between  Rome  and  the 
Refonnation.  Spain  was  never  after  what  it  had 
been  before  the  Ai'mada.  The  failui-e  of  that 
expedition  said  in  effect  to  her,  "  Remove  the 
diadem ;  put  off  the  crown."  Almost  all  the 
iflilitary  genius  and  the  naval  skill  at  her  service 
were  lost  in  that  ill-fated  expedition.  The  flower 
of  Philip's  ai-my,  and  the  ablest  of  his  admirals, 
were  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  financial 
loss  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less  than  six  millions 
of  ducats  ;  but  that  was  nothing  compared  ^^ith 
the  extinction  of  Spain's  prestige.  The  catasti-ophe 
stripped  her  naked.  Her  position  and  that  of  the 
Protestant  Powers  were  to  a  lai-ge  extent  reversed. 
England  and  the  Netherlands  rose,  and  Spain  fell. 
There  followed  that  same  year,  1588,  other  heavy 
blows  to  the  PojjLsh  interest.  The  two  Guises  were 
nssassiuated  ;  Catherine  de  Medici  passed  from  the 
scene  of  her  intrigues  and  crimes ;  her  son  Heniy 
III.  followed,  stricken  by  the  dagger  of  Clement ; 
the  jiath  was  opened  for  Hemy  IV.  to  moimt  the 
throne,  and  the  Protestant  interests  in  France 
were  gi'eatly  strengthened.  The  wavering  Protest- 
antism of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  was  steadied ; 
the  Netherlands  breathed  freely;  and,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  there  came  so  marvellous  a  blos- 
soming of  anns  and  arts  in  the  Protestant  world  as 
caused  the  glories  of  the  Spanish  Empire  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Aa-mada  was  a  gi-eat  seimon 
preached  to  the  Popish  and  Protestant  nations. 
The  text  of  that  sermon  was  that  England  had  been 
saved  by  a  Di^Tue  Hand.  All  acknowledged  the 
skill  and  daring  of  the  English  admii'als,  and  the 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  the  English  sailoi-s  and 
soldiers,  but  all  at  the  same  time  confessed  that 
these  alone  could  not  have  saved  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Almighty  Arm  had  been  stretched 
out,  and  a  work  so  stupendoiis  had  been  wrought,  as 

'  The  Pope  was  satirised  in  his  turn.  When  the  news 
of  the  Armada's  failure  arrived  in  Eome,  there  was  posted 
up  a  pasquil,  in  wliicli  Sixtus  was  made  to  offer,  out  of 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  a  thousand  years'  indulgence 
to  any  one  who  would  give  him  information  respecting 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Spanish  fleet :  whether  it  had 
been  taken  up  into  heaven,  or  had  descended  into  hell ; 
whether  it  was  hanging  in  mid  air,  or  was  still  tossing 
on  the  ocean.  (Cott.  Libr.,  Titus,  B.  2.  Strype,  Annals, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  52"2.) 


to  be  worthy  of  a  place  by  th6  side  of  the  wonders  oS 
old  time.  There  were  a  consecutiveness  and  a  pro- 
gi-ession  in  the  acts,  a  unity  in  the  drama,  and  a 
sublimity  in  the  temble  but  lighteous  catastrophe 
in  which  it  issued,  that  told  the  least  reflective  that 
the  Armada's  overthi-ow  was  not  fortuitous,  but  the 
result  of  an-angement  and  plan.  Even  the  Spaniards 
themselves  confessed  that  the  Divine  Hand  was  upon 
them ;  that  One  looked  forth  at  tinies  from  the 
storm-cloud  that  pureued  them,  and  troubled  them. 
Christendom  at  large  was  .solemnised  :  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  events  had  been  inteiTupted  ;  the  heavens 
had  been  bowed,  and  the  Great  Judge  had  descended 
upon  the  scene.  While  dismay  reigned  witliin  the 
Popish  kingdoms,  the  Protestant  States  joined  in  a 
choras  of  thank.sgiving.  In  England  by  the  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty,  and  in  the  United  Pi-ovinces 
by  order  of  the  States-General,  a  daj'  of  festival  was 
appointed,  whereon  all  were  commanded  to  repair 
to  church,  and  "render  thanks  xmto  God."  '"The 
aforesaid  solemnity,"  says  the  Dutch  histoiian, 
'•was  observed  on  the  29th  of  November,  which 
daj"  was  wholly  spent  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  giving 
of  thanks."-  On  that  day  Queen  Elizabeth,  royally 
attii-ed,  and  followed  by  the  estates  and  dignitaiies 
of  the  realm,  ^isited  London,  and  rode  thi'ough  the 
streets  of  the  City  to  the  Cathedi-al  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  a  triumphal  chariot  di-awn  by  foiu-  white  horses. 
The  houses  were  hung  with  blue  cloth ;  the  citizens 
in  their  hoUtLay  dress  lined  the  streets,  ranged  in 
companies,  and  displaying  the  ensigns  and  symbols 
of  theii-  various  guilds  and  crafts.  Eleven  banners 
and  flags  which  had  been  taken  fi'om  the  Spaniards 
hung  displayed  in  front  of  St.  Paul's.  The  queen 
with  her  clergy  and  nobles,  having  offered  public 
thanks  in  the  church,  thereafter  retired  to  PaiU's 
Cross,  where  a  sermon  was  preached  from  the  same 
stone  pulpit  from  which  Ridley's  and  Latimer's 
voices  had  often  been  heaixl ;  and  after  the  sermon 
the  queen  rose  and  addressed  her  assembled  sub- 
jects, exhorting  them  to  unite  with  her  in  extolling 
that  merciful  Power  which  had  scatteretl  her  foes, 
and  shielded  from  overthrow  her  thix)ne  and  realm. 
But  the  deliverance  was  a  common  one  to  the 
Protestant  kingdoms.  AU  shared  in  it  with 
England,  and  each  in  tm-n  took  up  this  song  of 
triumph.  Zealand,  in  jjerpetual  memoiy  of  the 
event,  caused  new  coin  of  silver  and  brass  to  be 
stiiick,  stamped  on  the  one  side  with  the  ai"ms  of 
Zealand,  and  the  words,  "  Glory  to  God  lUone," 
and  on  the  other  with  a  representation  of  cei-tain 
great  ships,  and  the  words,  "The  Spanish  Fleet." 
In   the   cii-cumference   round    the   shii>s   was  the   i 


■-  Strypa  says  the  34th  November. 
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motto,  "It  came,  went,  and  was.  Aimo  1588."' 
Hollaml,  too,  struck  a  commemorative  medal  of 
the  Armada's  destiiiction ;  and  Tlieodore  Beza,  at 
Gteneva,  celebrated  the  event  iu  Latin  verse. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  days  of  Mii-iam,  with  then- 
judgments  and  songs  of  triumjjh,  had  returned,  and 
that  the  Hebrew  prophetess  had  lent  her  timbrel  to 
England,  that  she  might  sing  upon  it  the  destiiic- 
tion of  a  mightier  host  than  that  of  Egj'pt,  and 
the  overthrow  of  a  greater  tyrant  than  he  who  laj- 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  England  began  the  song, 
as  was  meet,  for  around  her  isle  liad  tlie  Aimada 


been  led,  a  spectacle  of  doom  ;  but  soon,  from  beyond 
the  German  Ocean,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  from 
the  shores  of  Scotland,  other  voices  were  heard 
swelling  the  anthem,  and  saying,  "  Sing  ye  to  tlie 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloiiously :  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.  Tlie 
enemy  said,  I  -svill  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will 
divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon 
them ;  I  wUl  draw  my  sword,  mj'  hand  shall  de- 
stroy them.  Thou  ditlst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the 
sea  covered  them  :  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters." 


CHAPTER    XX. 

GEE.\TXESS     OF     PROTESTANT     EXGLAXD. 

The  Eeformation  not  Completed  under  Edward  VI. — Fails  to  Advance  under  Elizabeth— Religious  Destitution  of 
England— Supplication  for  Planting  it  with  Ministers,  &c. — Dispute  respecting  Vestments,  (Sec.- The  Pui-itans— 
Their  Ifumbers— Their  Aims— Elizabeth  Persecutes  them- Elizabeth's  Character — Two  Types  of  Protestantism 
Combine  to  form  One  Perfect  Protestantism— Outburst  of  Mind— Glory  of  England— Science— Literature— Arts — 
Bacon — Shakspere — Milton,  Sec. 


As  with  the  kings  who  gathered  together  against  a 
famous  city  of  old  time,  so  with  the  Ai-mada,  "  it 
came,  it  saw,  it  fled."  The  tlu-oue  of  Elizabeth  was 
saved ;  the  mass  wa.s  not  to  be  re-estabKshed  in 
England,  and  the  Reformation  was  not  to  be  over- 
tiirown  in  Europe.  The  tempest  had  done  its 
work,  and  now  the  Protestant  kingdoms  break  out 
into  singing,  and  celebrate  in  triumphal  notes  the 
deliverance  which  an  Almighty  Ann  had  wTOUght 
for  them. 

We  now  turn  to  tlie  state  of  the  Protestant  faith 
within  the  kingdom.  In  vain  lias  England  been 
saved  from  the  sword  of  Spain,  if  tlie  plant  of  tlio 
Eeformation  be  not  taking  root  and  flourishing  in 
it.  Tlie  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  had 
once  more  opened  tlic  Bible  to  England  after  the 
pei-seciitor  Imd  shut  it,  but  tlie  permeation  of  the 
nation  with  its  light  wa.s  somewhat  slow.  Instead 
of  carrying  forward  the  work  of  Refonnation  whicli 
Edward  \I.  had  left  so  incomplcto,  Elizabeth  was 
content  to  stop  short  of  the  )>oiiit  whicli  lier  lirothcr 
ha<l  readied.  Tlie  work  languished.  For  this, 
various  cau.se.s  may  be  assigned.  Elizabetli  was 
apathetic,  and  at  times  even  liostilc.  TIic  tliroiie 
■was  too  powerful  and  too  despotic  to  pci-mit  tlic 
spiritual  princi[)lc  full  scope  to  develo]).  Besides, 
the  organisation  for  tlie  in.stniction  of  the  nation 

'  Meteron  ;  Ualdiiyt,  vol.  i.,  p.  COS. 


was  defective,  and  matters  were  not  improved  by 
the  languid  way  in  which  such  organisation  .as  did 
exist  was  worked.  We  fLid  a  "  Supplication " 
given  in  to  the  Parliament  of  1585,  praj-ing  it  to 
take  steps  for  the  planting  of  England  with  an 
educated  and  faithful  ministry ;  and  the  statement 
of  facts  with  which  the  Supplication  was  accom- 
panied, and  on  which  it  was  based,  presents  a  sad 
picture  of  the  religious  destitution  of  the  kingdom. 
Some  of  these  facts  are  explained,  and  others  do- 
fended,  by  the  bishops  in  their  answer  to  the 
Supplication,  but  they  are  not  denied.  Tlie 
petitionei-s  aflSi'm  that  the  majority  of  the  clerg}' 
holding  livings  in  the  Church  of  England  were 
incompetent  for  the  pei-formance  of  then-  sacred 
duties;  that  their  want  of  knowledge  unfitted 
them  to  preach  so  as  to  edify  the  jieople ;  that 
they  contented  themselves  with  reading  from  a 
"  printed  book  ; "  and  that  their  reading  was  so 
indistinct,  that  it  was  impossible  any  one  shoidd 
l)rofit  by  what  was  read.  Non-residcncc  was  com- 
mon ;  pluralities  were  frequent ;  the  liishops  wei-e 
little  careful  to  license  only  qualified  men  ;  secular 
callings  were  in  numerous  ca-scs  conjoined  with  the 
sacred  oftice ;  in  many  towns  and  pari.shcs  there 
wa.s  no  stated  ministiy  of  the  Gospel,  and  thousands 
of  the  ])opulation  were  left  untaught.  "  Yea,"  .say 
they,  "  by  trial  it  will  be  found  that  there  arc  in 
England  whole  thousands  of  parishes  destitute  of 
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this  necessary  lielp  to  salviition,  that  is,  of  diligent 
preaching  and  teaching."  Tlie  destitute  parishes 
of  England  must  Lave 
amounted  to  the  for- 
midable number  of  from 
'J,000  to  12,000,  for  the 
V)ishops  in  theii  leply 
say  that  they  weie  able 
to  provide  pastois, 
thi-ough  the  univeiMtie'-, 
for  not  more  than  a  thud 
of  the  18,000  paiishes  of 
England.  It  follo^\  s  that 
some  12,000  paiishe^ 
were  without  pa.stois,  oi 
enjoj'ed  only  the  sei  vices 
of  men  who  had  no 
univeraity  training  TIk 
remedies  proposed  b_\ 
the  petitioners  weie 
mainly  these :  that  a 
code  of  laws,  dla^\n 
from      the      Scuptuies  muN     i  \lu       i 

.should  be    compiled  for 

the  government  of  the  Church  ;  that  a  \-isitation  of 
all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  kingdom 
should  take  place,  and  the  condition  of  the  nation 
be  accurately  reported  on  ;  and  that  zealous  and 
faithful  men  should  not 
be  extruded  from  the 
ministry  simi)ly  because 
they  objected  to  vest- 
ments and  ceremonies.' 
The  substance  of  the 
Supplication  would  seem 
to  have  been  embodied 
in  sixteen  articles,  and 
sent  up  from  the  Par- 
liament to  the  House  of 
Lords,  requesting  "  re- 
formation or  alteration 
of  the  customs  and 
practices  of  the  Church 
established."  It  was 
ansM-ered  by  the  two 
archbishops  and  Cowjier. 
Bishoji  pf  Winchester. 
b\it  nothing  more  came 
of  it.= 

The     Supplication 
originated  with  the   Puritans,  bemg   drawn  up,  it 
is  believed,  by   Mr.  Thomas  Sampson,  a  man  of 
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'  Strype,  Annals,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  222—227 
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some  eminence  among  them.  We  have  seen  the 
first  outbreak  of  that  famous  but  unhappy  strife  at 
Frankfort-  on-the-Maine. 
The  battle  Ijegun  on  that 
diminutive  stage  was 
continued  on  the  wider 
theatre  of  England  aft«r 
the  accession  of  Eliza- 
lieth.  The  Marian  exiles 
had  conti'acted  a  love 
for  the  simple  polity  and 
worship  that  existed  in 
the  Reformed  Chiu'ches 
of  Switzerland,  Greneva, 
and  some  parts  of 
Geimany,  and  on  then- 
return  to  England  they 
sought  to  establish  the 
same  order  in  their 
native  land.  Aiming 
at  this  greater  purity 
and  simplicity,  they  were 
styled  Puritans.  In  the 
famous  Convocation  of 
the  Lower  House,  in  1652,  the  Puritan  party  were 
the  majority  of  those  present,  but  they  were  out- 
voted by  proxies  on  the  other  side.  In  that 
assembly  they  contended  for  the  abrogation  of 
vestments,  copes,  sur- 
plices, and  organs  in 
Divine  worehip;  against 
lay  baptism,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism.  As  to  kneeling 
at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
they  urged  that  it  might 
be  left  indifferent  to  the 
determination  of  the 
ordinary.  The  opjx>sing 
theologians  took  their 
stand  on  Edwai-d  Yl.'s 
Liturgy,  contending  that 
it  should  not  be  altei-ed, 
and  fortifying  theii'  i>osi- 
tion  from  the  venerated 
names  of  Cranmer, 
Pidley,  and  othei-s,  by 
whom  it  had  been 
framed,  and  who  had 
sealed  theii-  profession 
at  the  stake.  Some  of  the  gi-eatest  names  in  the 
Church  of  England  of  that  day  were  friendly  to 
the  reform  pleaded  for  by  the  Pm-itans.  Among 
othei-s,  Grindal,  Horn,  Simdys,  Jewell,  Parklxuret, 
and   Bentham   shared   these   sentiments.     On  the 
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return  of  tlit-sc  scliohirs  and  theologians  to  England, 
they  were  oflered  bishoprics,  but  at  tirst  declined 
them,  finding  the  queen 
inflexible  on  the  ques- 
tion of  cei-emonies.  But 
after  consulting  together 
and  finding  that  these 
ceremonies  were  not  in 
themselves  sinful,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  i-emained  incor- 
rupt, and  that  their 
brethren  abroad  coun- 
selled them  to  accept, 
lest  the  posts  oflered 
them  shoidd  be  tilled  by 
men  hostile  to  the  truth,' 
they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  theii' 
duty  to  accept  consecia- 
tiou.  But  there  were 
othei's,  not  less  distin- 
guished for  jjiety  and 
learning,  who  could  not 

concur  in  this  coiuse,  and  who  were  shut  out  from 
the  high  offices  for  which  theii'  gifts  so  eminently 
qualified  them.  Among  these  were  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  John  Fox  the  martyrologist,  Laurence 
Humphi-ey,  Chi-istopher 
Goodman,  William 
Whittingham,  and 
Thomas  Sampson.  These 
things  are  not  doctrines, 
it  was  argued  by  those 
■who  contended  for  cere- 
monies and  vestments ; 
they  are  but  foims,  they 
are  mattera  of  indifier- 
ence.  If  they  be  indif- 
ferent and  not  vital,  it 
was  replied,  why  force 
them  upon  us  to  the 
wounding  of  our  con- 
sciences, and  at  tlic  risk 
of  rending  the  Church 
of  God  ?  Tlie  charge  of 
fanaticism  was  directed 
again.st  the  one  side  : 
that  of  intolerance  was 
retorted  upon  the  other. 

The  aim  of  the  Puritans,  beyond  doubt,  was  to  jierfect 
the  Ecfonnation  which  Cranmer  had  left  incomplete. 
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The  more  eminent  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  of 
State  were  substantially  with  the  Puritan  partv. 
Lord  Burgh  ley,  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham, 
the  Eari  of  Bedford,  Sir 
Francis  Knollyes,  were 
friendly  to  a  yet  greater 
reform  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  disap- 
proved of  the  rigour 
with  which  the  Puritan's 
were  treated.  The  main 
ilitSculty  lay  with  the 
queen.  One  of  her 
leading  aims  was  the 
reconcilement  of  English 
Papists,  and  hence  her 
dread  of  a  complete  dis 
severance  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  that  of 
Rome.  She  loved  splen- 
doiu'  in  worehip  as  well 
as  in  State  afiaii-s,  and 
inheriting  the  impe- 
riousness  of  her  father,  she  deemed  it  intolerable 
that  she  should  be  thwarted  in  matters  of  rites  and 
vestments.  She  hated  the  Puritans,  she  confiscated 
their  goods,  she  threw  them  into  prison,  and  in 
some  instances  she  shed 
tlieii-  blood  :  Peniy  had 
said  that  the  queen, 
having  mounted  the 
throne  by  the  help  of 
the  Gospel,  would  not 
permit  the  Gosj>el  to 
extend  beyond  the  point 
of  her  sceptre.  He  was 
condemned  for  felony, 
and  hanged.  Jleanwhile 
the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England  stood 
still. 

The  destniction  of  the 
Armada  solenuiiscd  the 
nation.  It  .sounded  like 
a  great  voice  bidding 
tlii'iii  suKjjend  their 
q\ian-els,  and  unite  to- 
II  I      )  gethiT    in    the   work   of 

Reformation,  lest  all 
parties  shoidd  become  the  prey  of  a  common 
foe.  The  yeare  that  followed  were  years  of 
gi-eat  prosperity  and  glory  to  England,  but  tlie 
queen's  views  did  not  enlarge,  her  policy  did 
not   meliorate,  nor  did   her   imperiousness   abate. 
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The  j)iincij)le  of  stability  and  develojiment,  that 
now  began  to  give  suck  proofs  of  its  mightiness 
and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  England, 
was  not  planted  in  Elizabeth;  it  was  rooted  some- 
where else.  She  valued  the  Reformation  less  for 
emancipating  the  conscience  than  for  emancipating 
her  crown.  She  laid  most  store  upon  it  for  ren- 
dering her  kingdom  independent  abroad,  not  for 
purifying  it  iit  home.  As  a  sovereign  she  had  some 
good  points,  liut  not  a  few  weak  ones.  She  was 
vacillating,  shuffling,  at  times  deceitful  ;  full  of 
caprices  and  humoiu's,  and  without  strength  of  mind 
to  pui-sue  for  any  long  time  a  high  and  courageous 
policy.  When  threatened  or  insulted  she  could 
assume  an  attitude  and  di-splay  a  spirit  that  became 
a  great  sovereign,  but  she  soon  fell  back  again  into 
her  low,  shifty  policy.  She  possessed  one  great 
.piality  especially,  namely,  that  of  discerning  who 
would  prove  able  and  upright  servants.  She 
always  called  strong  men  to  her  side,  and  though 
.she  delighted  in  ornamental  men  as  courtiei-s,  she 
would  pex'mit  no  hand  but  a  skilful  and  powerful 
one  to  be  laid  on  the  helm  of  the  State. 

Elizabeth  has  been  called  great ;  but  as  her 
character  and  history  come  to  be  better  understood, 
it  is  seen  that  her  gi-eatness  was  not  her  own,  but 
that  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  She  formed 
the  centre  of  great  events  and  of  great  men,  and 
she  could^not  escape  being  a  parUiker  in  the  great- 
ness of  others,  and  being  elevated  into  a  statiu'e 
that  was  not  projierly  her  own.  The  Refoimation 
set  England  on  high  ;  and  Elizabeth,  as  the  first 
person  in  the  State  of  England,  was  lifted  up  along 
with  it. 

We  have  now  reached  those  twenty  3-ears  (1588 
— 1608)  which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the 
era  of  the  Protestant  efflorescence  in  England.  At 
this  point  two  gi-eat  Protestant  streams  unite,  and 
henceforth  flow  together  in  the  one  mighty  flood  of 
British  Protestantism.  England  and  Scotland  now 
oombiue  to  make  one  powerful  Protestantism.  It 
was  not  given  to  England  alone,  nor  to  Scotland 
alone,  to  achieve  so  gi-eat  a  work  as  that  of  con- 
solidating and  crowning  the  Reformation,  and  of 
presenting  a  Protestantism  complete  on  both  its 
political  and  religious  sides  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  for  then-  adoption ;  this  work  was  shared 
between  the  two  countries.  England  brought  a  full 
political  development,  Scotland  an  equally  full  re- 
ligious development ;  and  these  two  form  one  entu'e 
and  perfect  l^rotestantism,  which  throws  its  shield 
alilve  over  the  conscience  and  the  pei-son,  o\er  the 
spu-itual  and  the  temporal  rights  of  man.. 

Of  all  the  various  forces  that  act  on  societj',  Pro- 
testantism, which  is  Religion,  is  ly  far  the  most 


powerful.  "  Clu-i.st  brings  us  out  of  bondage  into 
liberty,"  said  Calvin,  "  by  means  of  the  Gospel." 
These  words  contain  'the  .sum  of  all  sotind  political 
phUosoph/.  Protestantism  fii-st  of  all  emancipates  k 
the  conscience  ;  and  from  this  fortress  within  the  I' 
man  it  can-ies  its  conquests  all  over  the  world  that 
lies  without  him.  Protestantism  had  now  been 
the  fidl  space  of  a  generation  in  England,  and  the 
men  who  had  been  born  and  trained  under  it,  giive 
proof  of  possessing  faculties  and  cheiishing  as- 
pirations unknown  to  their  fathere.  Tliey  were  a 
new  race,  in  short.  Elizabeth  pressed  upon  the 
Refonnation  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  the  added  force  of  lier  despotic 
maxims ;  but  that  coidd  not  break  the  spring  of 
the  mighty  power  against  which  she  leaned,  nor 
prevent  it  lifting  up  her  people  into  freedom. 
Protestantism  had  brought  the  individual  English- 
man to  the  Bible ;  it  taught  him  that  it  was  at 
once  his  duty  and  his  light  to  examine  it,  to  judge 
for  himself  as  to  what  it  contained,  and  to  act  upon 
his  independent  judgment ;  and  the  moment  he  did 
so  he  felt  that  he  was  a  new  man.  He  had  pa.s.sed 
from  bondage  into  freedom,  as  respects  that  master- 
faculty  that  gives  motion  and  ^-igour  to  all  the  rest, 
namely,  conscience.  As  the  immediate  consequence, 
the  human  mind,  which  had  slept  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  awoke  in  a  .strength  and  grandeur 
of  faculty,  a  richness  and  beauty  of  development, 
v>-hich  it  had  exhibited  in  no  former  age.  England 
imderwent  a  sudden  and  marvellous  transfonnatiou. 
In  retm-ning  to  the  right  road  as  respects  religion, 
England  found  that  she  had  retimied  to  the  right 
road  as  respects  government,  as  respects  science, 
and  letters — in  short,  that  she  had  discovere<l  the 
one  true  path  to  national  gi-eatness.  The  same 
method — the  Inductive — which  had  put  her  in  [10.S- 
session  of  a  Scriptural  fiUth,  would,  she  saw,  as 
cei-tainly  conduct  her  to  freedom  in  the  State. 
Turning  from  the  priest,  England  went  to  the 
Bible,  the  great  storehouse  of  revealed  truth,  and 
she  found  there  all  that  was  to  be  believed,  and 
all  that  was  to  be  done.  She  adopted  the  same 
method  in  her  inquiiy  after  what  was  true  and 
good  in  civil  government.  She  looked  at  the 
principles  of  justice  and  order  on  which  human 
society  has  been  constituted  by  its  Author,  and 
framing  these  into  law,  she  foimd  that  she  had 
iUTived  at  the  right  science  of  political  government. 
Instead  of  the  teaching  of  the  priest,  England,  in 
adopting  the  Refonnation,  substituted  the  wTiting 
of  God  in  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  the  Chuivh. 
So  in  the  State ;  instead  of  the  arbitraiy  ^^^ll  of  one 
man,  England  substituted  as  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment the  eternal  ^vl•itiug  of  God,  in  the  constitu- 
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tien  wliicli  he  Las  given  to  society.  It  was  tlie 
same  method  with  another  application  ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  political  constitution  of 
England,  which  had  remained  at  the  same  point 
for  two  centuries,  now  began  to  make  progi-ess,  and 
the  despotic  rods  of  the  Tudoi's  to  be  transformed 
into  the  constitutional  sceptres  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Orange. 

The  same  method  was  pui-sued  in  philosophy  and 
science,    and   with   the   same   result.      "  If,"   said 
Bacon,  laying  hold  of  the  gi-eat  principle  of  the 
Reformers,  "if  we  would  have  a  really  true  and 
useful  science,  we  must  go  forth  into  the  world  of 
Nature,  observe  her  facts,  and   study  her  laws." 
The   key  by  which  the  Reformation   opened   the 
path  to  the  one  true  religion,  was  that  which  Bacon 
employed    to    open    the    path    to    true    science. 
And  what  a  harvest  of  knowledge  has  since  been 
iped  !     The  heavens  stood  iin veiled ;  every  star 
tVilded  the  law  by  which  it  is  hung  in  the  vault 
ive ;    eveiy    flower,    and    crystal,    and    piece    of 
tter,   animate    and  inanimate,   organic   and    in- 
j;inic,  disclosed  its  secret  properties,  aflinities,  and 
'  s.     Then  arose   the   sciences  of  astronomy,  of 
!.;mistry,  and  others,  wluch  are  the  foundation  of 
i;ur  arts,  our  mechanics,  our  na\'igation,  oiu-  manu- 
i'lctures,  and  our  agricidture.     In  a  word,  out  of 
principle  first  proclaimed  in  modem  times  by 
Reformation,    has    come    the   whole    colossal 
'  '  ic  of  our  industrial  skill,  our  mechanical  jx)wer, 
r  agi-icultural  liches,  and  our  commercial  wealth. 
'u   line,  from  the  great  fundamental  principle  of 
I'rotestantism,  which  is  the  substitution  of  a  Di^^ne 
tor  a  human  authority,  came  our  literature.  Thought, 
I     S(3  f;\r  as  tliinking  to  any  good  purpose  was  concerned, 
had  slept  for  long  centuries,  and  would  have  awaked 
no  more,  had  it  not  been  touched  by  the  Ithuriel 
sjicar  of  Protestantism.       It   was   long    since    one 
really  great  or  usefid  work,  or  one  really  new  idea, 
had  been  given  to  the  world.     A  feeble  dawn  had 
]'rcceded  the  Reformation,  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  having  compelled  a  few  scholars,  with  their 
tii.'asurcs  of  Greek  lore,  to  seek  asylum  in  the  West. 
But  that  dawn  might  never  have  been,  but  for  the 
ire  which  Wiclifiie  had  originated  to  possess  the 
i|)tures  in  the  oi'iginal  tongues.     It  is  also  to  be 
lie  in  mmd  that  the  gi-eat  intellects  that  aro.se 
I  taly  ill  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
'    si.xtecnth  centuiy,  though  living  in  the  com- 
iimiiion  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  devoting,  in  the 
ijistanco  of  some  of  them,  their  genius  to  her  ser- 
vice, had  in  lieai-t  left  her  theologj',  and  found  their 
Way  to  the  Cross.       Dante,  Petrarch,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Torquato  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  othei-s  owed  tlic 
emancipation  of  their  genius  to  their  belief  in  the 


Evangelical  faith.  The  gi-eat  poet,  painter,  and 
sculptor,  Michael  Angelo,  who  reared  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  and  painted  the  Sistine,  thus  sings  : — 

"  Ah !  what  does  sculpture,  what  docs  painting  prove, 
AATicn  we  have  seen  the  Cross,  and  fixed  our  eye 
On  Him  whose  arms  of  love  were  there  outspread  f"' 

It  is  the  same  Evangelical  faith — the  bondage  of 
the  -n-ill  by  sin,  and  salvation  of  God — which 
Ariosto  embodies  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  How  shall  my  cold  and  lifeless  prayer  ascend, 
Father  of  mercies,  to  thy  scat  on  high, 
If,  while  my  lips  for  thy  deliverance  cry, 
My  heart  against  that  Kberty  contend  ? 

•  «  *  » 

To  spare  offenders,  heing  penitent. 
Is  even  ours  ;  to  drag  them  from  the  pit. 
Themselves  resisting,  Lord,  is  thine  alone." - 

In  all  the  countries  of  the  Reformation  a  great 
intellectual  awaking  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  Protestantism.  Geneva  and 
Zurich  became  centres  of  literary  light  and  industrial 
activity ;  the  Huguenots  were  the  first  soldiers, 
writers,  merchants,  and  artisans  of  France.  Holland 
became  as  renowned  for  letters  and  arts  in  the  years 
that  succeeded  its  great  struggle,  ;is  it  had  been  for 
ai-ms  when  contending  against  Spain.  But  it  was 
in  England  that  the  great  rntelleetual  outburst 
attendant  on  the  Reformation  culminated.  There 
mind  opened  out  into  an  amplitude  of  faculty,  a 
largeness  of  judgment,  a  strength  and  subtlety  of 
reason,  and  a  richness,  boldness,  and  brilliancy  of 
imagination,  of  which  the  world  had  seen  no  similar 
example,  and  which  paled  even  the  brightest  era  of 
classic  times.  By  one  quality  were  all  the  great 
thinkei-s  and  writers  who  illuminated  the  horizon 
of  England  in  the  Elizaliethan  age  marked,  namely, 
gi-eat  creatine  power ;  and  that  eminently  is  the 
product  of  Protestantism.  To  it  we  owe  our  great 
thinkers  and  -s^a-iters.  Had  not  the  Reformation 
gone  before.  Bacon  would  never  have  opened  the 
path  to  true  science ;  Shakspere's  mighty  voice 
would  have  been  dumb  for  ever ;  Milton  would 
never  have  written  his  epic ;  nor  would  John 
Bunyan  have  told  us  his  dream  ;  Newton  would 
never  have  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  Bar- 
row would  never  have  reasoned  ;  nor  would  Taylor, 
Baxter,  Howe,  anil  many  more  ever  have  dis- 
coui-scil ;  not  one  of  these  deathless  names  m-ouUI  have 
been  known  to  us,  nor  would  England  or  the  world 
ever  have  iKJSsessed  one  of  their  immortal  works. 


'  Olassford,  T/yrical  Compositions  from  ihe  Italian  Poets, 
p.  55;  Edin.,  18tC.  The  original  is  still  more  pointed— 
"  Che  apersc  in  croce  a  prendcr  noi  lo  braccia  "  (The 
arms  which  were  stretched  out  upon  the  cross  to  lay 
Iiold  of  us).    M.  Angelo  and  Ariosto  were  born  in  1474. 

-■  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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England,  in  refomdng  itself,  worked  mainly  from 
the  political  centre,  Scotland  worked  mainly  fi-om 
the  religious  one.  The  miling  idea  in  the  former 
countrv  was  the  emancipation  of  the  throne  from 
the  snpremacy  of  the  Pope ;  the  niling  idea  in  the 
latter  was  the  emancipation  of  the  conscience  from 
the  Popish  faith.  The  more  prominent  outcome  of 
the  Reformation  in  England  wa.s  a  free  State  ;  the 
more  immediate  product  of  the  Refoi-mation  in 
Scotland  was  a  free  Chm-ch.  But  soon  the  two 
cotmtiies  and  the  two  Reformations  coalesced : 
common  aflBnities  and  common  aims  disengaged 
them  fi-om  old  allies,  and  di-ew  them  to  each  other's 
side;  and  Chi-istendom  beheld  a  Protestantism 
strong  alike  in  its  political  and  in  its  spiritual  arm, 
able  to  combat  the  double  usui-pation  of  Rome,  and 
to  roll  it  back,  in  couree  of  time,  from  the  countries 
where  its  dominion  had  been  long  established,  and 
over  its  iiiins  to  go  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
gi-eat  ta.sk  which  was  the  one  gi-and  aim  of  the 
Reformation,  namely,  the  evangelising  and  civilising 
of  the  earth,  and  the  planting  of  piu-e  churches  and 
free  governments. 

From  an  early  date  Scotland  had  been  in  coui-se 
of  preparation  for  the  part  it  was  to  act  in  the 
great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy.  It  would 
beforehand  have  been  thought  improbable  that  any 
vei-y  distinguished  share  awaited  it  in  this  gi-eat 
revolution  of  human  affairs.  A  small  countiy,  it 
was  parted  by  barbai-ism  as  well  as  by  distance 
fi'om  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  rock-bound  coa.st 
was  pei-petually  beaten  by  a  stormy  sea ;  its  gi-eat 
raoiuitains  were  drenched  in  rains  and  shrouded 
in  mist ;  its  plains,  abandoned  to  swamps,  had  not 
been  conquered  by  the  plough,  nor  yielded  aught 
for  the  sickle.  The  mariner  shunned  its  shore,  for 
tliere  no  harbour  opened  to  receive  his  ve&sel,  and 
no  trader  waited  to  buy  Ids  wares.  This  land  was 
the  dwelling  of  savage  ti-ibes,   who  practised  the 


homd  rites  and  worshipped,  under  other  names,  the 
deities  to  which  the  ancient  Assyi-ians  had  bowed 
down. 

Scotland  fii-st  tasted  of  a  little  civilisation  from 
the  Roman  sword.  In  the  wake  of  the  Roman 
Power  came  the  missionaries  of  the  Ci-oss,  and  the 
Gospel  found  disciples  where  Cwsar  had  been 
able  to  achieve  no  triumphs.  Next  came  Columba, 
who  kindled  his  evangelical  lamp  on  the  rocks  of 
lona,  at  the  very  time  that  Mohammedanism  was 
darkening  the  East,  and  Rome  was  stretching  her 
shadow  farther  eveiy  year  over  the  West.  In  the 
ninth  centvuy  came  the  fii-st  great  step  in  Scotland's 
preparation  for  the  part  that  awaited  it  seven 
centuries  later.  In  the  year  83S,  the  Picts  and  the 
Scots  were  luiited  under  one  crown.  Down  to  this 
year  they  had  been  simply  two  roving  and  warring 
elans  ;  theii-  imion  made  them  one  people,  and  con- 
stituted them  into  a  nation.  In  the  erection  of  the 
Scots  into  a  distinct  nationality  we  see  a  foothold 
laid  for  Scotland's  having  a  distinct  national  Re- 
foi-mation :  an  essential  point,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  perfect  and 
catholic  Protestantism. 

Tlie  second  .step  in  Scotland's  pi-epai-ation  for  its 
predestined  ta,sk  was  the  establishment  of  its  in- 
dependence as  a  nation.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
maintain  the  political  independence  of  so  small  a 
kingdom,  siuTounded  by  jxywerful  neighbom-s  who 
were  continually  stri^"iug  to  effect  its  subjugation 
and  absoi-ption  into  theii-  own  wealthier  and  larger 
dominions.  To  aid  in  this  gi-eat  struggle,  on  which 
were  suspended  far  higher  is.s\ies  than  were  di-eamed 
of  by  those  who  fought  and  bled  in  it,  there  aixee 
from  time  to  time  "  mighty  men  of  valour." 
Wallace  and  Bruce  were  the  pioneers  of  Knos. 
The  struggle  for  Scotland's  political  independence 
in  the  fourteenth  ccntiuy  was  a  uecessaiy  prelimi- 
nary to  its  stniggle  for  its  religious  Reformation  in 
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the  sixteenth.  If  tlie  battle  of  the  warrior,  "  with 
its  confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood," 
had  not  first  been  won,  we  do  not  see  how  a  stage 
could  have  been  found  for  the  gi-eater  battle  that 
was  to  come  aftei'.  The  gi'aud  patriotism  of 
Wallace,  and  the  strong  arm  of  Bruce,  held  the 
door  open  for  Kuox ;  and  Edward  of  England 
learned,  when  he  saw  his  mailed  ca\alry  and  terrible 
bowmen  falling  back  before  the  Scottish  battle-axes 
and  broadswords,  that  though  he  should  redden  all 
Scotland  with  the  noblest  blood  of  both  kingdoms, 
lie  never  should  succeed  in  robbmg  the  little 
couutiy  of  its  nationality  and  sovereignty. 

It  is  now  the  twelfth  centurj' ;  lona  still  exists, 
but  its  light  has  waxed  dim.  Under  King 
David  the  Ciddee  establishments  are  being  sup- 
pressed, to  make  way  for  Pojiish  monasteries ;  the 
presbytei-s  of  lona  are  driven  out,  and  the  lordly 
prelates  of  the  Pope  take  their  place ;  the  edifices 
and  heritages  of  the  Culdees  pass  over  wholesale  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  a  body  of  ecclesiastics  of 
all  orders,  from  the  mitred  abbot  down  to  the 
begging  fiiar,  are  brought  from  foreign  countries  to 
occnpy  Scotland,  now  divided  into  twelve  dioceses, 
with  a  fidl  complement  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  and 
nunneries.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  establish- 
ment of  Popery  in  the  twelfth  century  is  not  the 
residt  of  the  conversion  of  the  people,  or  of  their 
Uiitive  teachere  :  we  see  it  brought  in  over  the  necks 
of  both,  simply  at  the  will  and  by  the  decree  of  the 
monarch.  So  little  was  Scottish  Popery  of  native 
growth,  -that  the  men  as  well  as  the  system  had  to 
be  imported  from  abroad. 

If  in  no  country-  of  Europe  was  the  dominant 
reign  of  Pojiery  so  short  as  in  Scotland,  extending 
only  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  eentmy,  in 
no  country  was  the  Cliiu-ch  of  Rome  so  powerful 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  number  of  the  ])opulation.  The  influences 
wliich  in  countries  like  France  set  limits  to  the 
power  of  the  Church  did  not  exist  in  Scotland.  On 
Ler  lofty  height  she  was  without  a  rival,  and  looked 
down  upon  all  ranks  and  iiLstitutions — \ipon  the 
throne,  which  was  weak ;  upon  the  nobles,  who 
were  pai-ted  into  factions  ;  upon  the  people,  who 
were  sunk  in  ignorance.  Bishoj)s  and  abbots  filled 
all  the  gi'cat  po.sts  at  court,  and  discharged  all  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State.  They  were  chancclloi's, 
secretaries  of  State,  justiciaries,  ambassadors  ;  tlioy 
led  annies,  fought  battles,  and  tried  and  executed 
criminals.  Tlicy  were  the  owner-t  of  lordships, 
hunting-ground.s,  fisheries,  houses;  and  while  a  full 
half  of  the  kingdom  wa,s  tlieirs,  they  heavily  taxed 
the  other  half,  as  they  did  also  all  ]K)Ssessions, 
occupations,  and  trades.      Tints  with  tlio  passing 


years  cathedrals  and  abbeys  continued  to  multiply 
and  wax  in  sjjlendour ;  while  acres,  tenements,  and 
tithiugs,  in  an  ever-flowing  stream,  were  pouring 
fresh  riches  into  the  Church's  treasury.  In  the 
midst  of  the  prostration  and  ruin  of  all  interests 
and  classes,  the  Church  stood  uji  in  overgrown 
arrogance,  wealth,  and  power. 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  the  diukncss  there  were 
glimmerings  of  light,  which  gave  token  that  a 
better  day  would  yet  dawn.  From  the  Papal  chair 
itself  we  hear  a  fear  expressed  that  this  countrj-, 
which  Rome  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  would  yet 
escape  from  her  dominion.  In  his  bull  for  anoint- 
ing King  Robert  the  Bruce,  m  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  John  XXII.  complains  that 
Scotland  was  still  defiled  by  the  presence  of  heretics. 
From  about  this  time  the  traces  of  what  Rome 
styles  heresy  became  frequent  in  Scotland.  The 
first  who  suflered  for  the  Reformed  faith,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  was  James  Resby,  an  English- 
man, and  a  disciple  of  John  Wicliffe.  He  taught 
that  "  the  Pope  was  not  Christ's  Vicar,  and  that 
he  was  not  Pope  if  he  was  a  man  of  wicked  life." 
This  was  pronounced  heresy,  and  for  that  heresy  he 
had  to  do  expiation  in  the  fire  at  Perth.'  He  was 
burned  in  li06  or  1407,  some  nine  years  before  the 
martyrdom  of  Huss.  In  141G  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  then  newly  founded,  ordained  that  all 
who  commenced  Master  of  Arts  .should  take  an 
oath  to  defend  the  Church  against  the  insults  of  the 
Lollards,"  a  proof  surely  that  the  sect  was  sufli- 
ciently  numerous  to  render  Churchmen  uneasy.  A 
yet  stronger  proof  of  this  was  the  ajipoiutment  of 
a  Heretical  Inquisitor  for  Scotland.  The  oflice  was 
bestowed  upon  Laurence  Lindores,  Abbot  of  Scone." 
Prior  Winton  in  his  Melriccd  Clironicle  (1420) 
celebrates  the  zeal  of  Albany,  Governor  of  Scot- 
land, against  Lollards  and  heretics.''  Murdoch 
Nisbct,  of  Hardhill,  had  a  manuscrijit  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  (of  Wiclifte's  translation  doubt- 
less), which  he  concealed  in  a  vault,  and  road  to  his 
family  and  acquaintance  by  night.'"  Gordon  of 
Eai-lston,  another  early  favourer  of  the  disciples  of 
Wicliffe,  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  New- 
Testament,  in  the  vidgar  tongue,  which  he  road  at 
meetings  Iield  in  a  wood  near  to  Elailston  House.''' 
Tlie  Pariiament  of  James  I.,  held  at  Perth  (1424), 


'  See  an  extract  from  the  original  account  of  Reaby,  by 
Bower,  the  continnator  of  Fordun,  in  The  Works  of  John 
Knox,  collcotud  and  edited  by  David  Lain?,  Ksq.,  LL.D.; 
vol.  I.,  Appendix  ii.;  Edin.,  ISifi. 

■  IWCrio,  W  of  Melville,  vol.  i.,  p.  41.-.;  IMiu.,  1319. 

•^  Loing,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  p.  497. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  495 

"  M'Crie,  Life  of  Melvillf,  vol.  i.,  p  411. 

'•  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  C7. 
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enacted  that  all  bis':jps  slioiild  make  inqimy  by 
Liqiiisition  for  lieretics,  aud  punish  them  according 
to  the  laws  of  "  holy  Kirk,"  and  if  need  were  they 
should  call  in  the  secular  power  to  the  aid  of 
"holy  Kii-k." ' 

In  1431  we  find  a  second  stake  set  up  in  Scot- 
land. Paul  Crawar,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  a 
disciple  of  Jolm  Huss,  preaching  at  St.  Andi-ews, 
taught  that  the  mass  was  a  worship  of  superetition. 
This  was  no  suitable  doctrine  in  a  place  where  a 


RefoiTuers.  Tlie  Lollards  of  Scotland  could  be  none 
other  than  the  descendants  of  the  Culdee  mLssion- 
aries,  ancl  such  of  the  disciples  of  Wicliffe  as  had 
taken  refuge  in  Scotland.'  On  the  testimony  of 
both  fi-iend  and  foe,  there  were  few  counties  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  where  these  Lollards  were 
not  to  be  found.  They  were  numerous  in  Fife ; 
they  were  still  more  numerous  in  the  districts  of 
Cunningham  and  Kyle ;  hence  their  name,  the 
Lollards   of  Kvle.     In   the   reign  of  James   IV. 


VIEW    or    THE    lUINS    OF    THE    I'ENDS    OR    GATEW 


magnificent  cathedral,  and  a  gorgeous  hierarchy, 
ft-ere  maintained  in  the  service  of  the  mass,  and 
should  it  fall  they  too  would  fiiU.  To  avert  so  gi-eat 
a  cUastrophe,  Crawar  was  dragged  to  the  stake  and 
burned,  with  a  ball  of  brass  in  Ids  mouth  to  prevent 
him  from  addressing  the  people  in  liis  last  moments." 
The  Lollards  of  England  were  the  connectbg 
link  between  their  great  ma.ster,  Wicliffe,  and  the 
English  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Scot- 
land too  had  its  Lollards,  who  connectetl  the 
Patriai'ch  :.nd  school  of  lona    with   the  Scottish 


(1494)  some  thirty  Lollards  were  summoned  befor 
the  archiepiscopal  tribimal  of  Glasgow  on  a  charge 
of  heresy.  They  were  almost  all  gentlemen  of 
landed  property  in  the  districts  already  named,  and 
the  tenets  which  they  were  diarged  with  denying 
included  the  mass,  pui-gatory,  the  woi-shi]iping  of 
images,  the  praying  to  saints,  the  Pojie's  vicarshijs 
hLs  power  to  pardon  sin — in  short,  all  the  jjecuL' 
doctrines  of  Romanism.  Theii-  defence  appears 
have  been  so  spirited  that  the  king,  before  whom 
they  argued  their  cause,  shielded   them  from  tb 


'  A  rta  Pari .  Scotia;,  ii.  7. 

=  Laing,  Knox,  voL  i.,  p.  407.     Dr.  Laing  gives  original 
notices  respecting  Ci-aw.  r  from  Fox,  Bower,  and  Eoece. 


3  "  We  can  trace  the  existence  of  the  Lollards  in 
shire  from  the  times  of  Wicliffe  to  the  days  of 
Wishart."    (il'-Crie,  Life  of  Melrille,  vol.  i.,  p.  8.) 
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doom  that  the  archbishop,  Blackadder,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  pronounced  upon  them.' 

These  incidental  glimpses  show  us  a  Scriptural 
Protestantism  already  in  Scotland,  but  it  lacks 
that  spii'it  of  zeal  and  diflusiou  into  which  the 
sixteenth  century  awoke  it.  When  that  century 
came  new  agencies  began  to  operate.  In  1526, 
Hector  Boeoe,  Principal  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  the  fellow-student  and  correspondent  of 
Erasmus,  published  his  History  of  Scotland.     In 


the  Lower  Germany.  In  this  way  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Foi-th, 
were  so-svn  with  the  seeds  of  Lutheranism.-  By 
this  time  Tyiidale  had  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  English,  and  he  had  markets  for  its  sale 
in  the  towns  \dsited  by  the  Scottish  traders,  who 
bought  numerous  copies  and  carried  them  across 
to  their  countrymen.  When  the  New  Testament 
entered,  a  ray  from  heaven  had  penetrated  the  night 
that  brooded  over  the  country.     Its  Reformation 


I'lEW    OF    LINLITHGOW    PALACE. 


it  work  he  draws  a  dark  picture  of  the  mannei-s 
'  he  clergy ;  of  their  greed  in  monopolising  all 
's,  equalled  only  by  their  neglect  of  their 
I 'S;  of  their  promotion  of  unworthy  jiersons,  to 
ruin  of  letters  ;  and  of  the  scandals  with  which 
]jublic  feeling  was  continually  outraged,  and 
-'ion  affronted;  and  he  rai.ses  a  loud  cry  for 
iifdiate  Reformation  if  the  Church  of  his  native 
i  was  to  be  saved.  About  the  same  time  the 
':s  and  tracts  of  Luther  began  to  enter  the  sea- 
•  ^  of  Montrose,  Dundee,  Perth,  St.  Andrews, 
i  Leith.  Tliese  were  brought  across  by  the 
ippers  who  made  annual  voyages  to  Flanders  and 


had  begun.  The  Bible  wa.s  the  only  Reformer 
then  po.ssible  in  Scotland.  Had  a  Liither  or  a 
Knox  arisen  at  that  time,  he  would  have  been 
consigned  before  many  days  to  a  dungeon  or  a 
stake.  Tlie  Bible  was  the  only  missionary  that 
could  enter  with  safety,  and  oi)erate  with  eflect. 
With  silent  foot  it  began  to  traverse  the  land  ;  it 
came  to  the  ca.stle-gates  of  the  primat*,  yet  he  heard 
not  its  steps;  it  ])reached  in  cities,  hut  its  voice  fell 
not  on  the  ear  of  bishop  ;  it  p.a.ssnd  along  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways  imoliserved  by  the  spy.  To  the 
Churchman's  eye  all  seeme<l  calm — calm  and 
motionless  as  during  the  four  dark  centuries  which 


Laing,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  pp.  6-12. 


'  Lorimer,  SeoHith  Reformation,  chap.  1 ;  Lond.,  1800. 
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had  gone  before  ;  but  in  the  stillness  of  the  mid- 
night hour  men  welcomed  this  new  Instructor, 
and  opened  their  hearts  to  its  comforting  and 
beneficent  teaching.  The  Bible  was  emphatically 
the  nation's  one  great  teacher ;  it  was  stamping 
its  own  ineffaceable  character  upon  the  Scottish 
Reformation ;  and  the  place  the  Bible  thus  early- 
made  for  itself  in  the  people's  affections,  and  the 


authority  it  acquired  over  their  judgments,  it  was 
destined  never  to  lose.  The  movement  thus 
initiated  was  helped  forward  by  eveiy  event  that 
happened,  till  at  last  in  1543  its  first  gi-eat  landing- 
place  was  reached,  when  every  man,  woman,  and 
cliild  in  Scotland  was  secured  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  right  to  read  the  Word  of  God  in  theii* 
own  tongue. 


CHAPTER    n. 
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The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  Scotland  for 
the  task  that  awaited  it  was  to  form  its  tribes  into 
a  nation.  Tliis  was  accomplished  in  the  union  of 
the  Pictish  and  Scottish  crowns.  The  second  step 
was  the  establishment  of  its  nationality  on  a  strong 
basis.  The  arms  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  effected 
this  ;  and  now  Scotland,  planted  on  the  twin  pillai-s 
of  Nationality  and  Independence,  awaited  the  open- 
ing of  a  higher  drama  than  any  enacted  by  annies 
or  accomplished  on  battle-fields.  A  mightier  contest 
than  Bannockburn  was  now  to  be  waged  on  its 
soil.  In  the  great  war  for  the  recovery  in  ampler 
measure,  and  on  surer  tenure,  of  the  glorious  heritage 
of  truth  which  the  world  once  possessed,  but  which 
it  had  lo.st  amid  the  superstitions  of  tlie  Dark  Ages, 
there  had  akeady  been  two  great  centres,  Wittem- 
berg  and  Geneva.  The  battle  was  retreating  from 
them,  and  the  Protestant  host  was  about  to  make 
its  stand  at  a  thii-d  centre,  namely  Scotland,  and 
there  sustain  its  final  defeat,  or  achieve  its  crowning 
victory. 

The  Reformation  of  Scotland  dates  from  the 
entrance  of  the  first  Bible  into  the  country,  about 
the  j'ear  1525.  It  was  doing  its  work,  but  over 
and  above  there  was  needed  the  living  voice  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  fiery  stake  of  the  confessor,  to 
arouse  the  nation  from  the  dead  sleep  in  which  it 
was  sunk.  But  who  of  Scotland's  sons  shall  open 
the  roll  of  martyrdom  ?  A  youth  of  royal  lineage, 
and  julncely  in  mind  as  in  birth,  was  chosen  for 


this  high  but  arduous  honour.  Patrick  Hamilton 
was  born  in  1504.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton,  of  Kincavel,  and  the  gi-eat- 
grandson,  both  by  the  father's  and  the  mother's 
side,  of  James  II.'  He  received  his  education  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  about  1517  was 
appointed  titular  Abbot  of  Feme,  in  Ross-shii-e, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  took  prie.st's 
orders.  In  the  follo\\Tng  year  he  went  abroad,  and 
would  seem  to  have  .studied  some  time  in  Paris, 
where  it  is  jirobable  he  came  to  the  first  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  ;  and  thence  he  went  to  piu-sue 
his  studies  at  the  College  of  Marburg,  then  newly 
opened  by  the  Landgi-ave  of  Hesse.  At  MiU'burg 
the  young  Scotsman  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
very  remarkable  man,  whose  views  on  some  jwints 
of  Divine  ti-utli  exceeded  in  clearness  even  those 
of  Luther;  we  refer  to  Francis  Lambert,  the  ex- 
nionk  of  A\'ignon,  whom  Landgi-ave  Philip  had 
incited  to  Hes.se  to  assist  in  the  Refbnnation  of  his 
dominions. 

The  depth  of  Hamilton's  knowledge,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  character,  won  the  esteem  of  Lambert, 
and  we  find  the  ex-Franciscan  saying  to  Pliilip, 
"Tliis  young  man  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Hamiltons  ...  is  come  from  the  end  of  the 
world,  from  Scotland,  to  your  academy,  in  oi-der  to 

'  See  his  exact  relationship  to  the  Scottish  king  traced  ■ 
by  Di-.  David  Laing,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  p.  501. 
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be  fully  established  in  Clod's  truth.  I  \vA\e  hardly 
ever  met  a  man  who  expresses  himself  with  so  much 
spii'ituality  and  truth  on  the  Word  of  the  Lord."' 

Hamilton's  jireparation  for  his  work,  destined  to 
be  brief  but  brilUant,  was  now  completed,  and  he 
began  to  yearn  with  an  intense  desire  to  return  to 
his  native  hmd,  and  publish  the  Gospel  of  a  free 
salvation.  He  could  not  liide  from  liimself  the 
danger  which  attended  the  step  he  was  meditating. 
The  priests  were  at  this  hour  all-powerful  in  Scot- 
land. A  few  yeai-s  previously  (1513),  James  TV. 
and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility  had  fallen  on 
the  field  of  Flodden.  James  V.  was  a  child  :  hLs 
mother,  Margaret  Tudor,  was  nominally  regent ; 
but  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  proud,  profligate,  and 
xmscrupulous  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  had  gi'asped  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  not  to  be  thought  that  these  men 
would  peiTiiit  a  doctrine  to  be  taught  at  their  very 
doors,  which  the}' well  knewwonld  bring  theii' glory 
and  pleasm-es  to  an  end,  if  they  had  the  power  of 
preventing  it.  Tlie  means  of  suppressing  all 
preaching  of  the  truth  were  not  wanting,  certainly, 
to  these  tyrannical  Churchmen.  But  this  did  not 
weigh  with  the  young  Hamilton.  Intent  upon 
dispelling  the  darkness  that  covered  Scotland,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land  (1527),  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  famUy  mansion  of  Kincavel,  near 
Linlithgow. 

With  the  sword  of  Beaton  hanging  over  his 
head,  he  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Ee- 
fonned  faith.  The  first  converts  of  the  j-oung 
evangelist  were  the  inmates  of  the  mansion-house 
of  Kincavel.  After  Ids  kinsfolk,  his  neighbours 
became  the  next  objects  of  hLs  care.  He  visited  at 
the  houses  of  the  gentry,  where  his  birth,  the  jfi'ace 
of  his  mannera,  and  the  fame  of  hLs  learning  made 
him  at  all  times  welcome,  and  he  talked  with  them 
about  the  things  that  belonged  to  their  jteace. 
Cloing  out  into  the  fields,  he  would  join  him.self  to 
groups  of  labourei's  as  they  rested  at  noon,  and 
exhort  them,  while  labouring  for  the  "  meat  that 
peri.sheth,"  not  to  be  unmindful  of  that  which 
"endures  imto  eternal  life."  0])emng  the  Sacred 
Volume,  he  would  explain  to  his  rustic  congi'ega- 
tion  the  "  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  "  which  was 
now  come  nigh  unto  them,  and  bid  them  strive  to 
enter  into  it.  Having  scattered  the  seed  in  the 
villages  around  Linlithgow,  he  resolved  to  carry 
Hthe  Gospel  into  its  Church  of  St.  Michael.  The 
■i'^nt  ])alace  of  Linlithgow,  "  the  Versailles  of 
'  land,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  wa.s  then  the  seat 


I  '"dication  of  Exegeseos  Franriaci  Lamberti,  &c-,  quoted 
I  aing,  Knox,  toI.  i.,  Appendix  iii. 


of  the  court,  and  the  Gospel  was  now  brought 
within  the  heai-ing  of  the  priests  of  St.  Michael's, 
and  of  the  membere  of  the  royal  fiimily  who  repaired 
to  it.  Hamilton,  standing  up  amid  the  altai-s  and 
images,  jireached  to  the  polished  audience  that 
filled  the  edifice,  with  that  simplicity  and  chastity 
of  speech  which  were  best  fitted  to  ^^•in  his  way  with 
those  now  listening  to  him.  It  is  not,  would  he 
say,  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis,  nor  the  frock  of  St. 
Dominic,  that  saves  us ;  it  is  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  It  Ls  not  the  shorn  head  that  makes  a  holy 
man,  it  is  the  renewed  heart.  It  is  not  the  chrism 
of  the  Church,  it  is  the  anointing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  replenLshes  the  soul  with  gi-ace.  AVhat 
doth  the  Lord  requii-e  of  thee,  0  man  1  to  count  so 
many  beads  a  day  t  to  repeat  .so  many  paternosters  ] 
to  fast  so  many  days  in  the  year,  or  go  so  many 
miles  on  pUgiimage  ?  That  is  what  the  Pope  re- 
quires of  thee  ;  but  what  God  requires  of  thee  is  to 
do  justly,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly.  Pure 
religion,  and  undefiled,  is  not  to  kiss  a  cracifix,  or 
to  burn  candles  before  Our  Lady  ;  pure  religion  is 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the 
world.  "  Knowest  thou,"  he  would  ask,  "  what 
tliis  saying  means,  '  Clu-ist  died  for  thee?'  Verily 
that  thou  shouldest  have  died  peiiietually,  and 
Christ,  to  deliver  thee  from  death,  died  for  thee, 
and  changed  thy  pei'petual  death  into  his  own 
death  ;  for  thou  madest  the  fault,  and  he  sufl^ered 
the  pain."- 

Among  Hamilton's  hearere  in  St.  Michael's  thei-e 
was  a  certain  maiden  of  noble  birth,  whose  heart 
the  Gospel  had  touched.  Her  virtues  won  the 
heart  of  the  young  evangelist,  and  he  made  her  his 
wife.  His  man'iage  was  celel)rated  but  a  few 
weeks  liefore  his  martyrdom.' 

A  little  way  inland  from  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Forth,  backed  by  the  picturesque  chain  of  the 
blue  Ochils,  was  the  town  of  Dunfermline,  with  its 
arcjiiepiscopal  palace,  the  towei-s  of  which  might 
almost  be  descried  from  the  spot  where  Hamilton 
was  daily  evangelising.  Archbishop  Beaton  was 
at  this  moment  residing  there,  and  news  of  the 
young  evangelist's  doings  wei'e  wafted  across  to  that 
watchful  enemy  of  the  Gospel.  Beaton  saw  at  a 
glance  the  difticulty  of  the  ca.se.  A  lieretic  of  low 
degree  would  have  been  summarily  disposed  of; 
but  here  was  a  Lutheran  with  royal  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  all  the  Hamiltons  at  his  back,  throwing 


'  Fox,  Aclii  andMon.,  vol.  it.,  pp.  570,  571. 

'  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  Professor 
Lorimer.  Soe  his  Patrick  IfamiUon,  &c.,  an  historical 
sketch. 
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down  the  gago  of  battle  to  the  hierarchy.  What 
was  to  bo  done  ?  The  cruel  and  crafty  Beaton  hit 
on  a  de-4-ice  that  but  too  well  succeeded  Concealing 
his  dark  design,  the  pi-iniate  sent  a  pressing  mes- 
sage to  Patrick,  soliciting  an  interview  with  him  on 
points  of  Cliurch  Eeformation.  Hamilton  divined 
at  once  what  the  message  portended,  but  ia  spite 
of  the  deatli  that  almost  certainly  awaited  him,  and 
the  teara  of  his  friends,  who  sought  to  stay  him,  he 
set  out  for  St.  Andrews.  He  seemed  to  feel  that 
he  could  serve  his  country  better  by  dying  than 
by  lining  and  laboiu-uig. 

ThLs  city  was  then  the  ecclesiastical  and  literai-y 
metropolis  of  Scotland.  As  the  seat  of  the  arclu- 
episcopal  court,  numerous  suitors  and  rich  fees 
were  drawn  to  it.  Ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  and 
students  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  to 
be  seen  npou  its  streets.  Its  cathedi-al  was  among 
the  largest  in  Christendom.  It  had  numerous 
colleges,  monasteries,  and  a  priory,  not  as  now, 
gi-ey  with  age  and  sinking  in  ruin,  but  in  the  fii-st 
bloom  of  then-  architectm-e.  As  the  ti-aveller 
approached  it,  whether  over  the  long  upland  swell 
of  Fife  on  the  west,  or  the  watei-s  of  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  east,  the  lofty  summit  of  St.  Eegiilus 
met  his  eye,  and  told  him  that  he  was  nearing  the 
chief  seat  of  authority  and  wealth  in  Scotland. 

On  an-i^-ing  at  St.  Andrews,  Hamilton  found  the 
archbishop  all  smiles ;  a  most  gracious  reception, 
in  fact,  was  accorded  him  by  the  man  who  was 
resolved  that  he  should  never  go  hence.  He  was 
permitted  to  choose  his  o-vra  lodgings  ;  to  go  in  and 
out ;  to  avow  his  opinions  ;  to  discuss  qne.stions  of 
rite,  and  dogma,  and  administration  with  both 
doctors  and  students;  and  when  he  heard  the 
echoes  of  his  own  sentiments  coming  back  to  him 
from  amid  tlie  halls  and  chaii-s  of  the  "  Scottish 
Vatican,"  he  began  to  persuade  himself  that  the  day 
of  Scotland's  deliverance  was  nearer  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope,  and  even  now  rifts  were  apjiearing  in 
the  canopy  of  blackness  over  his  native  land.  An  in- 
cident happened  that  specially  gladdened  him.  Tliere 
was  at  that  time,  among  the  Canons  of  St.  Andrews, 
a  young  man  of  quick  parts  and  candid  mind,  but 
enthralled  by  the  scholasticism  of  the  age,  and 
all  on  the  side  of  Rome.  His  name  was  Alane,  or 
Alesius — a  native  of  Edinburgh.  This  young  canon 
burned  to  cross  swords  ^^•ith  the  heretic  whose 
presence  had  caused  no  little  stir  in  the  imivei-sity 
and  monasteri&s  of  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Ancb'ew. 
He  obtained  his  wish,  for  Hamilton  was  ready  to 
i-eceive  all,  whether  they  came  to  inquii-e  or  to  dis- 
pute. The  Sword  of  the  Spu-it,  at  almost  the  fii-st 
stroke,  pierced  the  scholastic  ai-mour  in  which 
Alesius  had  encased  himself,  and  he  dropped  his 


sword  to  the  tnan  whom  he  had  been  so  confident 
of  vanquisliing. 

There  came  yet  another,  also  eager  to  do  battle 
for  the  Chiu-ch — Alexander  Campbell,  Prior  of  the 
Dominicans — a  man  of  excellent  learning  and  good 
disposition.  The  archbishop,  feeling  the  lisks  of 
bringing  such  a  man  as  Hamilton  to  the  stake, 
ordered  Prior  Campbell  to  wait  on  him,  and  spare 
no  means  of  bringing  back  the  noble  heretic  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  The  matter  promised 
at  fii-st  to  have  just  the  opposite  ending.  After 
a  few  intei'views,  the  prior  confessed  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  which  Hamilton  taught.  The  con- 
vei-sion  of  Alesius  seemed  to  have  repeated  itsel£ 
But,  alas !  no;  Campbell  had  received  the  tnith  in 
the  intellect  only,  not  in  the  heart.  Beaton  sent 
for  Campbell,  and  sternly  demanded  of  Mm  what 
progi'ess  he  was  making  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heretic.  The  prior  saw  that  on  the  brow  of  the 
archbishop  which  told  him  that  he  must  make  his 
choice  between  the  favoiu-  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
Gospel  His  courage  failed  him  :  the  disciple  be- 
came the  accuser. 

Patrick  Hamilton  had  now  been  a  month  at  St 
Anthews,  ai-guing  all  the  time  with  doctors, 
priests,  students,  and  townspeople.  From  whatever 
cause  this  delay  proceeded,  whether  from  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Beaton  and  the  hierarchy  that  their 
power  was  too  fii-mly  rooted  to  be  shaken,  or  from 
a  fear  to  strike  one  so  exalted,  it  helped  to  the  eai-ly 
ti'iumph  of  the  Reformed  opinions  in  Scotland. 
Dming  that  month  Hamilton  was  able  to  scatter 
on  this  centi-al  part  of  the  field  a  gi-eat  amoimt 
of  the  "  incorniptible  seed  of  the  "Woitl,"  which, 
watered  as  it  was  soon  thereafter  to  be  with  the 
blood  of  him  who  sowed  it,  sprang  up  and  brought 
forth  much  fniit.  But  the  matter  would  admit  of 
no  longer  delay,  and  Patrick  was  s\uumoned  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
heresy. 

Before  accompanving  Hamilton  to  the  tribimal 
of  Beaton,  let  us  mention  the  an-angements  of  his 
persecutoi-s  for  putting  him  to  death.  Their  first 
care  was  to  send  away  the  king.  James  V.  was 
then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  it  was  just  ix)ssible 
that  he  might  not  stand  quietly  by  and  see  them 
n\thlessly  mui-der  one  who  drew  his  descent  from 
the  royal  house.  Accordingly  the  young  king  was 
told  that  his  soul's  health  i-e^juii-ed  that  he  should 
make  a  pilgi-image  to  the  slu-ine  of  St.  Duthac,  in 
Ross-shire,  whither  his  father  had  often  gone  to  dis- 
burden his  conscience.'     It  was  winter,  and   the 


'  His  journey  has  been  doubted.    Knox,  Spottiswood, 
and  others  mention  it.    Besides^  a  letter  of  Angas  to 
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journey  would  necessai-ily  be  tedious;  but  the 
pui'pose  of  the  priests  would  be  all  the  better 
served  thereby.  Another  precaution  taken  by  the 
archbishop  was  to  cause  the  movements  of  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  Patrick's  brother,  to  be  watched, 
lest  he  should  attempt  a  rescue.  When  the  tidings 
reached  Kuieavel  that  Pati-ick  had  been  arrested, 
consternation  prevailed  at  the  manor-house ;  Sir 
James,  promptly  assembling  a  body  of  men-at- 
arms,  set  out  at  theii-  head  for  St.  Andrews.  The 
troop  marched  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Forth,  but  on  arriving  at  Queensferry,  where 
they  intended  to  cross,  they  found  a  storm  raging 
in  the  Fiith.  The  waves,  raised  into  tumult  in 
the  naiTow  sea  by  the  westerly  gale,  would  jaermit 
no  passage;  and  Sir  James,  the  precious  houi's 
gliding  away,  could  only  stand  gazing  helplessly 
on  the  tempest,  which  showed  no  signs  of  abating. 
Meanwhile,  being  descried  from  the  opposite 
shore,  a  troop  of  hoi-se  was  at  once  ordered  out 
to  dispute  their  march  to  St.  Andrews.  Another 
attempt  to  rescue  Patiick  from  the  hands  of  his 
pei-secutors  was  also  unsuccessful.  Duncan,  Laii-d 
of  Ardrie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews, 
armed  and  mounted  about  a  score  of  his  tenants 
and  servants,  intending  to  enter  the  city  by 
night  and  cany  off  his  friend,  whose  Protestant 
sentiments  he  .shared ;  but  his  small  party  was 
SuiTounded,  and  himself  apprehended,  by  a  trooji 
of  horsemen.'  Hamilton  was  left  in  the  power  of 
Beaton. 

The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  kindling 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  gilding  the  hill-tops  of 
Angus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tay,  when  Hamilton 
was  seen  traversing  the  streets  on  his  way  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  in  obedience  to  Beaton's  sum- 
mons. He  had  hoped  to  have  an  interview  wth  the 
archbishop  before  the  other  judges  had  assembled ; 
but,  early  as  the  hour  was,  the  court  was  already 
met,  and  Hamilton  was  summoned  liefore  it  and  his 
accusation  read.  It  consisted  of  thii-tecn  ai-ticles, 
alleged  to  be  heretical,  of  wliich  tlit;  tiftli  and  sixth 
may  be  taken  as  samples.  These  ran  : — "  That  a 
man  is  not  justified  by  works,  but  l)y  faith  alone," 
and  "that  good  works  do  not  make  a  good  man, 
but  that  a  gootl  man  makes  good  works.""  Then- 
followed  a  discus,siou  on  each  of  the  articles,  and 
finally  the  whole  were  refen-ed  to  a  committee  of 


'VVolaey,  of  date  the  30th  March,  1.528,  gays  that  the  king 
wa«  at  that  time  in  the  north  country,  in  the  extrcmo 
parts  of  lii«  dominions. 

'  M'Cric,  Li/e  nf  M drill e,  vol.  i.,  note  D. 

-  The  articles  of  ll:llllilton'.^  indictment,  quoted  from 
the  Rp(fifltcr.q,  an-  tnvcn  in  full  by  Fox,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  .'j.'i!), 
560.    Coldcnvood,  vol.  i.,  p.  70.    Spotti.^w ood,  p.  Co. 


the  judges  chosen  by  Beaton,  who  were  to  report 
their  judgment  upon  them  in  a  few  days.  Pend- 
ing their  decision,  Hamilton  was  permitted  his 
libei-ty  as  heretofore;  the  object  of  his  enemies 
being  to  veil  what  was  coming  till  it  should  be 
so  near  that  rescue  would  be  impossible. 

In  a  few  days  the  commissioners  intimated  that 
they  had  arrived  at  a  decision  on  the  articles.  This 
opened  the  way  for  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 
Beaton  issued  his  orders  for  the  apprehension  of 
Patrick,  and  at  the  same  time  summoned  his  court 
for  the  next  day.  Feaiing  a  tumult  should  he 
conduct  Hamilton  to  prison  in  open  day,  the  officer 
waited  till  night-fall  before  executing  the  mandate 
of  the  archbishop.  A  little  party  of  friends  had 
that  evening  assembled  at  Patrick's  lodgings.  Their 
converse  was  prolonged  tiU  late  in  the  evening,  for 
they  felt  loth  to  separate.  The  topics  that  engaged 
their  thoughts  and  foi-nied  the  matter  of  then-  talk, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  Misgivings  and 
anxieties  they  could  not  but  feel  when  they  thought 
of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  in  the  cathedral 
to-morrow.  But  with  these  gloomy  presentiments 
there  would  mingle  cheering  hopes  inspired  by  the 
prospei'ous  state  of  the  Reformation  at  that  hour 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  When  from  their 
own  land,  still  covered  with  darkness,  they  turned 
their  eyes  abroad,  they  saw  only  the  most  splendid 
triumphs.  In  Germany  a  phalanx  of  illustrious 
doctore,  of  chivalrous  princes,  and  of  free  cities 
had  gathered  round  the  Protestant  standard.  In 
Switzerland  the  new  day  was  spreading  from  canton 
to  canton  with  an  effulgence  sweeter  far  than  ever 
was  day-break  on  the  snows  of  its  mountains. 
Farel  was  thundering  in  the  cities  of  the  Jura, 
and  day  by  day  advancing  his  posts  nearer  to 
Geneva.  At  the  polished  court  of  Francis  I.,  and 
in  the  halls  of  tlic  Sorbonne,  Luther's  doctrine  had 
found  eloquent  expositors  and  devoted  disciples, 
making  tlie  hojie  not  too  bold  that  the  ancient, 
civilised,  and  powerful  nation  of  France  would  in 
a,  short  time  be  won  to  the  Gospel.  Surmounting 
the  lofty  barrier  of  snows  and  glaciers  within  which 
Italy  reposes,  the  light  was  circulating  round  the 
shores  of  Corao,  gilding  the  palaces  of  Fen-ai-a  and 
Kloronce,  and  ap))roarhing  the  veiy  gate.s  of  Rome 
itself.  Amid  the  darkness  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
whi.spers  were  beginning  to  be  heard,  "The  morning 
cometh." 

Turning  to  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  the 
jirospect  was  not  less  glaxldcning.  In  Denmark  the 
mass  had  fallen,  and  the  vernnculni-  Scriptures 
were  being  circulated  througli  the  nation.  In 
Sweden  a  Protestant  king  lilktl  the  thmne,  and 
a  Protestant  clei-g)'  ministered  to  tlie  people.     In 
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Norway  the  Protestant  faith  had  taken  root,  and 
was  flourishing  amid  its  fiords  and  piue-covered 
mountains.  Nay,  to  the  shores  of  Iceland  had  that 
blessed  day-spring  travelled.  It  could  not  be  that 
the  day  should  Ijreak  on  every  land  between  Italy's 
"  snowy  ridge  "  and  Iceland's  frozen  shore,  and  the 


might  bring,  this  was  what  the  future  would  biing ; 
and  the  joy  these  pi'ospects  inspu'ed  could  be  read 
in  the  brightening  0368  and  on  the  beaming  faces 
of  the  little  company  in  this  chamber,  and  most  of 
all  on  those  of  the  youthful  and  noble  form  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 


VIEW    OF    ST.    SALV.iTOR  S    CHURCH 


night  continue  to  cover  Scotland.  It  could  not  be 
that  the  sunrise  should  kindle  into  glory  the  Swiss 
mountains,  the  German  plains,  and  the  Norwegian 
pine-forests,  and  no  dawn  light  up  the  straths  of 
Caledonia.  No !  the  hour  would  strike :  the  nation 
would  shake  off  its  chains,  and  a  still  brighter  lamp 
than  that  which  Columba  had  kindled  at  lona 
would  shed  its  radiance  on  hUl  and  valley,  on  ham- 
let and   citv   of    Scotland.      ^Vhate^•er   tomorrow 


But  hark  !  the  silence  of  the  night  is  broken  by 
a  noise  as  of  hostile  steps  at  the  door.  The  com- 
pany, startled,  gaze  into  one  another's  faces,  and  are 
silent.  Heavy  foot-steps  are  now  heai-d  ascending 
the  stall- ;  the  next  moment  there  is  a  knocking  at 
the  chamber  door.  With  calm  voice  Hamilton  bids 
them  open  the  door ;  nay,  he  himself  steps  forward 
and  opens  it.  Tlie  archbishop's  officer  entei-s  the 
apartment.      "Wliom    do    you    want?"     inquu«8 
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Patrick.  "I  want  Hamilton,"  replies  the  man. 
"  I  am  Hamilton,"  saj'.s  the  other,  gi^'il^g  himself  up, 
requesting  only  that  his  frieucls  might  be  allowed 
to  depart  unharmed. 

A  party  of  soldiei's  waited  at  the  door  to  receive 
the  prisoner.  On  his  descending,  they  closed  round 
him,  and  led  him  through  the  sDent  streets  of  the 
.slumbeiing  city  to  the  castle.  Nothing  was  heard 
save  the  low  moaning  of  the  night-wind,  and  the 
sullen  dash  of  the  wave  as  it  broke  against  the 
rocky  foimdations  of  the  sea-tower,  to  the  dungeons 
of  which  Hamilton  was  consigned  for  the^night. 

It  is  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  Febniaiy, 
1.528.  Far  out  in  the  bay  the  light  creeps  up  from 
the  German  Ocean  :  the  low  hiUs  that  run  along  on 
the  south  of  the  city,  come  out  in  the  dawn,  and 
next  are  seen  the  sands  of  the  Tay,  with  the  blue 
summits  of  Angus  beyond,  while  the  mightier  masses 
of  the  Grampians  stand  up  in  the  northern  sky.  Now 
the  sun  rises  ;  and  tower  and  steeple  and,  proudest  of 
all,  Scotland's  metropolitan  cathedral  begin  to  glow 
in  the  light  of  the  new-risen  luminaiy.  A  terrible 
tragedy  is  that  sun  to  witness  before  he  shall  set. 
The  archbishop  is  up  betimes,  and  so  too  are  priest 
and  monk.  The  streets  are  abeady  all  a-stii-.  A 
stream  of  bLshops,  nobles,  canons,  i^riests,  and 
citizens  is  rolling  in  at  the  gates  of  the  cathech-al. 
How  proudly  it  lifts  its  towers  to  the  sky  !  There 
is  not  another  such  edifice  in  all  Scotland ;  few  of 
such  dimensions  in  all  Christendom.  And  now  we 
see  the  archbishop,  with,  his  long  train  of  lords, 
abbots,  and  doctors,  sweep  in  and  take  his  seat  on 
liis  archiepiscopal  throne.  Around  him  on  the 
tribunal  are  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  Dunkeld, 
Brechin,  and  Dunblane.  The  Prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
Patrick  Hepburn ;  the  Abbot  of  Ai-broath,  David 
Beaton ;  as  also  the  Abbots  of  Dunfermline,  Cam- 
buskenneth,  and  Lindores ;  the  Prior  of  Pittenweem; 
the  Dean  and  Sub-Dean  of  Glasgow;  Ramsay, 
Dean  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrews ;  Spens,  Dean 
of  Divinity  in  the  University ;  and  among  the  rest 
sits  Prior  Alexander  Campbell,  the  man  who  had 
acknowledged  to  Hamilton  in  private  that  his  doc- 
trine was  true,  but  who,  stifling  his  con\-ictions, 
now  appears  on  the  tribunal  as  accuser  and  judge. 

The  tramp  of  horses  outside  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  prisoner.  Hamilton  was  brought  in, 
led  through  the  throng  of  canons,  friars,  students, 
and  townspeople,  and  made  to  moimt  a  small  pidpit 
erected  opposite  the  tribunal.  Prior  Campbell  rose 
and  i-ead  the  articles  of  accusation,  and  when  he  had 
ended  began  to  argue  %\ath  Hanulton.  The  prior's 
stock  of  sophisms  was  quickly  exhausted.  He 
turned  to  the  bench  of  judges  for  fresh  instructions. 
He  was  bidden  close   the   debato  by  denouncing 


the  prisoner  as  a  herpetic.  Turning  to  Hamilton, 
the  prior  exclaimed,  "  Heretic,  thou  s;iidst  it  was 
la-n-fid  to  all  men  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  and 
especially  the  New  Testament."  "  I  wot  not,"  re- 
plied Hamilton,  '•  if  I  said  so ;  but  I  say  now,  it  is 
reason  and  lawfid  to  all  men  to  read  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  they  are  able  to  underetand  the 
.same ;  and  in  particular  the  latter  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ."  "Heretic,"  again  lu'ged 
the  Dominican,  "  thou  .sayest  it  is  but  lost  labom-  to 
call  on  the  saints,  and  in  particular  on  the  blessed 
Vii'gin  Mary,  as  mediators  to  God  for  us."  "  I  say 
with  Paul,"  an.swered  the  confessor,  "  there  is  no 
mediator  between  God  and  us  but  Christ  Jesus  his 
Son,  and  whatsoever  they  be  who  call  or  pray  to 
any  saint  departed,  they  siwU  Chiist  Jesus  of  his 
office."  "  Heretic,"  again  exclaimed  Prior  Camp- 
bell, "thou  sayest  it  is  aU  in  vain  to  sing  soul- 
masses,  psalms,  and  dirges  for  the  relaxation  of 
souls  deimrted,  who  are  continued  in  the  jxains  of 
pm-gatory."  "  Brother,"  said  the  Refoimer,  "  I  have 
never  read  in  the  Scripture  of  God  of  such  a  place 
as  piu'gatoiy,  nor  yet  believe  I  there  is  anything 
that  can  purge  the  souls  of  men  but  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Lifting  up  his  voice  once  more 
Campbell  shouted  out,  as  if  to  di-own  the  cry  in  his 
o\vn  conscience,  "  Heretic,  detestable,  execrable, 
impious  heretic!"  "Nay,  brother,"  said  Hamilton, 
dii-ecting  a  look  of  compassion  towards  the  wi-etched 
man,  "  thou  dost  not  in  thy  heart  think  me  hei-etic 
— thou  knowest  in  thy  conscience  that  I  am  no 
heretic." 

Not  a  voice  was  there  on  that  bench  but  in  con- 
demnation of  the  prisoner.  "  Away  with  him  ! 
away  with  him  to  the  stake  !"  said  they  all.  The 
archbishop  rose,  and  solemnly  pronounced  sentence 
on  Hamilton  as  a  heretic,  deliveiing  him  over  to 
the  secular  ai-m — that  is,  to  his  own  soldiere  and 
executioners — to  be  punished. 

Tins  sentence,  Beaton  believed,  was  to  stamp  out 
hei'esy,  give  a  perpetiiity  of  dominion  and  gloiy  to 
the  Papacy  in  Scotland,  and  hallow  the  proud  fane 
in  wliich  it  was  pronounced,  as  the  high  sanctuary 
of  the  nation's  woi-ship  for  long  centuries.  How 
would  it  have  amazed  the  proud  prelate,  and  the 
haughty  and  cruel  men  around  him,  had  they  been 
told  that  this  sui-passingly  gi-aud  pile  should  in  a 
few  yeai"s  cease  to  be — that  altar,  and  stone  im.ige, 
and  archiepiscopal  thi'one,  and  tall  massy  column, 
and  lofty  roof,  and  painted  oriel,  before  this  genera- 
tion had  p;T.ssed  away,  smitten  by  a  sudden  stroke, 
should  fiiU  in  ruin,  and  nothing  of  all  the  glory  on 
which  their  eyes  now  rested  remain,  save  a  few 
naked  walls  and  shattered  towei-s,  ^vith  the  liotii-se 
i-oar  of  the  ocean  souuiling  on  the  shingly  beach 
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beneath,  and  the  loud  scream  of  the  sea-bii-d,  as  it 
flew  past,  echoing  through  theu-  ruins  ! 

Escorted  by  a  numerous  armed  band,  Hamilton 
was  led  back  to  the  castle,  and  men  were  sent  to 
prepare  the  stake  in  front  of  St.  Salvator's  College.' 
The  interval  was  passed  by  the  martjT  in  taking 
his  last  meal  and  con versiug  calmly  with  his  friends. 
When  the  horn-  of  noon  struck,  he  rose  up  and  bade 
the  governor  be  admitted.  He  set  out  for  the 
place  where  he  was  to  die,  carrying  his  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  hand,  a  few  friends  by  his  side,  and  his 
fiiithful  servant  following.  He  walked  in  the  midst 
of  his  guards,  his  step  firm,  his  countenance  serene. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  pUe  he  halted, 
and  uncovering  his  head,  and  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  continued  a  few  minutes  in  prayer.  At 
the  stake  he  gave  his  New  Testament  to  a  friend 
as  his  last  gift.  Then  calling  liis  servant  to  him, 
he  took  off  his  cap  and  go^vn  and  gave  them  to 
him,  saying,  "  These  wUl  not  profit  in  the  fii'e ; 
they  will  profit  thee.  After  this,  of  me  thou  canst 
receive  no  commodity  except  the  example  of  my 
death,  which  I  pray  thee  bear  in  mind.  For  albeit 
it  be  bitter  to  the  flesh,  and  fearful  before  man,  yet 
is  it  the  entrance  to  eternal  life,  which  none  shall 
possess  that  denies  Christ  Jesus  before  this  wicked 
generation." 

He  now  ascended  the  pUe.  Tlie  executioners 
drew  an  ii-on  band  round  his  body,  and  fastened 
him  to  the  stake.  Tliey  piled  up  the  fagots,  and 
put  a  bag  of  gunpowder  amongst  them  to  make 
them  ignite.  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus,"  said  the 
martyr,  "  I  give  up  my  body  to  the  fire,  and  commit 
my  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Father." 

The  torch  was  now  brought.  The  gunpowder 
was  exploded ;  it  shot  a  fagot  in  the  mai't3T's  face, 
but  did  not  kindle  the  wood.  More  powder  was 
brought  and  exploded,  but  without  kindling  the 
pile.  A  third  supply  was  procured ;  still  the 
fagots  would  not  bum  :  thej'  were  gi-cen.  Turn- 
ing to  the  deathsman,  Hamilton  said,  "  Have  you 
no  dry  wood  ?"  Some  persons  ran  to  fetch  some 
from  the  castle ;  the  suflferer  all  the  wliile  standing 
at  the  stake,  wounded  in  the  face,  and  partially 
scorched,  yet  "  giving  no  signs  of  impatience  or 
anger."  So  testifies  Alesius,  who  says,  "  I  was 
myself  present,  a  spectator  of  that  tragcdy."- 

Hovcring  near  tliat  pile,  di\a^\Ti  thither  it  would 
»eem  by  some  dreadful  fa.scination,  wits  Prior 
Campbell.  While  the  fivsh  supplies  of  powder  and 
wood  were   being  brought,  and   the   executionei-s 

'  Now  the  united  College  of   St.  Salvator's  and  St. 
5     Leonard's.    The  Martyi-s'  Free  Church  marks  the  site  of 
the  martyrdom. 
•  Alesius,  Liber  Psalm. 


were  anew  heaping  up  the  fagots,  Campbell,  with 
frenzied  voice,  was  calling  on  the  martyr  to  recant. 
"Heretic,"  he  shouted,  "be  converted;  call  upon 
Om-  Lady ;  only  say,  Salve  Regina."  "  If  thou 
believest  in  the  truth  of  what  thou  sayest,"  replied 
the  confessor,  "  bear  witness  to  it  by  putting  the 
tip  of  thy  fuiger  only  into  the  fire  in  which  my 
whole  body  is  burning."'  The  Dominican  burst  out 
afresh  into  accusations  and  insults.  "  Depart  from 
me,  thou  messenger  of  Satan,"  said  the  martyr,  "  and 
leave  me  in  peace."  The  wretched  man  was  un- 
able either  to  go  away  or  cease  reviling.  "  Submit 
to  the  Pope,"  he  cried,  "there  is  no  salvation  but 
in  union  to  him."  "Thou  wicked  man,"  said 
Hamilton,  "thou  knowest  the  contrary,  for  thou 
toldest  me  so  thyself.  I  appeal  thee  before  the 
tribimal-seat  of  Jesus  Chi-ist."  At  the  hearing  of 
these  words  the  friar  rushed  to  liis  monastery  :  in 
a  few  days  his  reason  gave  way,  and  he  died  ra\'ing 
mad,  at  the  day  named  in  the  citation  of  the 
martyi'.'' 

Patrick  Hamilton  was  led  to  the  stake  at  noon  : 
the  afternoon  was  wearing,  in  fact  it  was  now  past 
sunset.  These  six  hours  had  he  stood  on  the  pUe, 
his  face  braised,  his  limbs  scorched ;  but  now  the 
end  was  near,  for  liis  whole  body  |was  burning  in 
the  fu-e,  the  iron  band  round  his  middle  was  red- 
hot,  and  the  martyr-  was  almost  burned  in  two. 
One  approached  him  and  said,  "  If  thou  stUl 
boldest  true  the  doctrine  for  which  thou  diest,  make 
us  a  sign."  Two  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
were  already  burned,  and  had  dropped  oS.  Stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  he  held  out  the  remaining  three 
fingers  till  they  too  had  fallen  into  the  fire.  The 
last  words  he  w.as  heard  to  utter  were,  "  How  long, 
O  Lord,  shall  darkness  overwhelm  this  realm  !  how 
long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  men  ?  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

We  have  given  prominence  to  this  gi'eat  martjT, 
becAusc  his  death  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  instnmientalities  that  worked  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  native  land  It  was  around  his  stake 
that  the  first  decided  dawn  of  Scotlaiul's  Reformation 
took  place.  His  noble  liirth,  the  fame  of  his  learn- 
in",  his  spotless  character,  his  gi-acious  manners, 
his  protracted  sufferings,  borne  with  such  majestic 
meekness,  and  the  awful  death  of  the  man  who  had 
lieen  his  accuser  before  the  tribimal,  and  his  tor- 
mentor at   the   stake,  combined   to  give   unusual 


'  Alesius,  TAher  Psalm. 

*  So  Fox  narrates,  on  the  testimony  of  men  who  nad 
been  present  at  the  bumingr.  and  wlio  were  alive  in 
Scotland  whi-n  the  materials  of  his  history  were  collected. 
See  Lainsi,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  Appendix  iii. ;  also  Alesius,  Lihcr 
P$alm. ;  and  Buchanan,  lib.  liv.,  ann.  (1527)  1528. 
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gi-andeur,  not  immingled  with  terror,  to  his  raartyi'- 
dom,  and  made  it  toucli  a  chord  in  the  nation's 
heart,  that  never  ceased  to  vibrate  till  "  the  rage  of 
the  great  red  dragon"  was  vanquished,  and  "  the 


black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  auti-Chris- 
tian  tyranny"  having  been  expelled,  "  the  odour  of 
the  returning  Gospel "  began  to  bathe  the  land 
■with  "the  fragiancy  of  heaven."' 


CHAPTER   III. 

WISHART    IS    BURNED,    AND    KNOX    COMES    FORWARD. 

Growing  Discredit  of  the  Hierarchy — Martyrs— Henry  Forrest — David  Straiten  and  Norman  Gourlay — T^eir  Trial 
and  Burning— Thomas  Forrest,  Viear  of  Dollar — Bvirning  of  Five  Martyi'S — Jerome  Eussel  and  Alexander  Kennedy 
— Cardinal  David  Beaton — Exiles— Number  of  Sufferers— Plot  to  Cut  off  all  the  Nobles  favourable  to  the  New 
Opinions — Defeat  at  the  Solway,  and  Discovery  of  the  Plot— Ministry  and  Martyrdom  of  George  Wishart— Birth 
and  Education  of  Knox. 


Between  the  death  of  HamOton  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Knox  there  intervenes  a  period  of  a 
chequered  character;  nevertheless,  we  can  trace 
all  throughout  it  a  steady  onward  march  of  Scot- 
land towards  emancipation.  Hamilton  had  been 
burned  ;  Alesius  and  others  liad  fled  in  terror ;  and 
the  priests,  deeming  themselves  undisputed  masters, 
demeaned  themselves  more  haughtily  than  ever. 
But  their  pride  hastened  their  downfall.  The  nobles 
combined  to  set  limits  to  an  ai-rogance  which  was 
unbearable ;  the  gi-eed  and  profligacy  of  the  hier- 
archy discredited  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people  ;  the  plays  of  Sii-  David  Lindsay,  and  the 
satires  of  the  illustriou.s  George  Buchanan,  helped 
to  swell  the  popular  indignation ;  but  the  main 
forces  in  Scotland,  as  in  every  other  country,  wliich 
weakened  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  eventually 
overthrew  it,  were  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  deaths  of  the  mai-tyi-s. 

The  burning  of  Patrick  Hamilton  began  im- 
mediately to  bear  fniit.  From  his  ashes  arose 
one  to  continue  his  testimony,  and  to  repeat  his 
martyrdom.  Hemy  Forrest  was  a  Benedictine  in 
the  monastery  of  Linlithgow,  and  had  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  teaching  and  example 
of  Hamilton.  It  was  told  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  that  Fon-est  had  said  that  Hamilton 
"was  a  martyr-,  and  no  heretic,"  and  that  he  had  a 
New  Testament  in  his  possession,  most  probably 
Tyndale's,  which  was  intelligible  to  the  Scots  of  the 
Lowlands.  "  He  is  as  bad  as  Master  Patrick,"  said 
Beaton  ;  "  we  must  burn  him."  A  "meny  gentle- 
man," James  Lindsay,  who  was  standing  beside  the 
archbi,shop  when  Forrest  was  condemned,  ventured 
to  hint,  "  My  lord,  if  ye  will  burn  any  man,  let  him 
be  bm-ned   in  how   [hollow]  cellars,  for  the   reek 


[smoke]  of  Patrick  Hamilton  has  infected  as  many 
as  it  did  blow  upon."  The  i-age  of  Beaton  blinded 
him  to  the  wisdom  of  the  advice.  Selecting  the 
highest  gi-oimd  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Andrews,  he  ordered  the  stake  of  Forrest  to  be 
planted  there  (1532),  that  the  light  of  his  pile, 
flashing  across  the  Tay,  might  warn  the  men  of 
Angus  and  Forfarshire  to  shun  his  heresy." 

The  next  two  martyrs  were  Da-s-id  Straiton  and 
Norman  Gourlay.  David  Straiton,  a  Forfai-shire 
gentleman,  whose  ancestors  had  dwelt  on  their 
lands  of  Lauiiston  since  the  sixth  century,  wa.s  a 
great  lover  of  field  sports,  and  was  giving  himself 
no  concern  whatever  about  matters  of  religion.  He 
happened  to  quarrel  with  Patrick  Hepburn,  Prior 
of  St.  Audi-ews,  about  his  ecclesiastical  dues.  His 
lands  adjoined  the  sea,  and,  daring  and  venturous, 
he  loved  to  launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  always 
returned  with  his  boat  laden  with  fish.  Prior  Hep- 
l)urn,  who  was  as  gi-eat  a  fisher  as  himself,  thougli 
in  other  watei-s  and  for  other  .spoU,  demanded  his 
tithe.  Straiton  threw  every  tenth  fish  into  the  sea, 
and  gi-uffly  told  the  prior  to  seek  his  tithe  where  he 
had  found  the  stock.  Hepburn  summoned  tlie 
laLrd  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  heresy.  Hei'esy  ! 
Straiton  did  not  even  know  what  the  word  meant. 
He  began  to  inquire  what  that  thing  called  heresy 
might  be  of  which  he  was  accused.  r''nable  himself 
to  read,  he  made  his  nephew  open  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  read  it  to  him.  He  felt  his  sin ;  "  lie  was 
changed,"  says  Knox,  "  as  if  by  miracle,"  and 
began  that  course  of  life  which  soon  drew  upon 
him  the  eyes  of  the  hierarchy.     Norman  Gourlay, 

'  Milton,  Prose  TFovJs  :  Of  Reformation  in  England. 
-  Knox,   History.      Calderwood,    History.      Foi,   Acts 
and  Hon.    Lorimei',  Scottish  Reformation, 
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the  other  person  who  now  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  priesthood,  had  been  a  student  at 
St.  Andi-ews,  and  vas  in  priest's  ordere.  The  trial 
of  the  two  took  place  in  HoljTood  House,  in  pre- 
sence of  King  James  V.,  "  clothed  all  in  red ;"  and 
James  Haj-,  Bishop  of  Eoss,  acting  as  commissioner 
for  Ai'chbishop  Beaton.  They  were  condemned, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  they  were 
taken  to  the  Eood  of  Greenside,  and  there  bm-ued. 
This  was  a  high  ground  between  Edinburgh  ;md 
Leith,  and  the  execution  took  place  there  "  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Fife,  seeing  the  fire,  might  be  stricken 
mth  terror."  To  the  martyrs  themselves  the  fii-e 
had  no  teiror,'- because  to  them  death  had  no  sting.' 

Four  years  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Straiton 
and  Gourlay  tUl  another  pUe  was  raised  in  Scotland. 
In  1538,  five  pei-sons  were  bm-ned.  Dean  Thomas 
Forrest,  one  of  the  five  mai-tyi-s,  had  been  a  canon 
regular  in  the  Augustinian  monastery  of  St.  Colme 
Inch,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  had  been  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  tnith  by  perusing  a  volume 
of  Augustine,  which  was  lying  unused  and  neglected 
in  the  monastery.  Lest  he  should  infect  his 
brethren  he  was  transferred  to  the  niral  parish 
of  Dollar,  at  the  foot  of  the  pictm'esque  Ochils. 
Here  he  spent  some  busy  years  preaching  and 
catechising,  till  at  last  the  eyes  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  were  di-awTi  to  him.  There  had 
been  a  recent  change  in  that  see — the  uncle,  James 
Beaton,  being  now  dead,  the  more  cruel  and 
bloodthii-sty  nephew,  Dawl  Beaton,  had  succeeded 
him.  It  was  before  this  tyrant  that  the  diligent 
and  loving  Vicar  of  Dollar  was  now  summoned. 
He  and  the  four  companions  who  were  tried  along 
with  him  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  were  burned  on  the 
Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh.  Placed  on  this  elevated 
Bite,  the.se  five  blazing  piles  proclaimed  to  the  men 
of  Fife,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Lothians,  how  gi-eat 
was  the  rage  of  the  jiriests,  but  how  much  greater 
the  heroism  of  the  martjTS  wliich  overcame  it.- 

If  the  darkness  tlireatened  to  close  in  again,  the 
hierarchy  always  took  care  to  dispei-se  it  by  kin- 
dling another  pile.  Only  a  year  elapsed  after  the 
burning  of  the  five  martyrs  on  the  Castle-hill  of 
Edinbiu'gh,  when  other  two  confe.ssoi-s  were  called 
to  sufler  the  fire.  Jei-ome  Eu.ssel,  a  Black  Friar, 
and  Alexander  Kennedy,  a  gentleman  of  AjTshire, 
were  put  on  theii-  trial  before  the  Arehbisho]>  of 
Gla.sgow  and    condemned    for    heresy,    and   were 


'  Laing,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  pp.  58—60,  and  foot-notes.  Cal- 
derwood,  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  106.  MvCrie,  Life  of  Knox, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  356—369,  notes. 

-  Knox,  Ilialory.  Foi,  Acts  and  Hon.  Scots  Worthies; 
Glasgow  cd,  1870. 


burned  next  day.  At  the  stake,  Eussel,  the  mor» 
coui-ageous  of  the  two,  taking  his  youthful  fellow- 
sufferer  by  the  hand,  bade  him  not  feai-.  '■  Death," 
be  said,  '•  cannot  destroy  us,  seeing  our  Lord  and 
Ma,ster  has  ah-eady  destroyed  it." 

The  blood  the  luerarchy  was  spilling  was  very 
fruitful.  For  every  confessor  that  perished,  a  little 
company  of  disciples  ai-ose  to  fill  his  place.  Tlie 
martyr-pUes,  lit  on  elevated  sites  and  flashing  then- 
gloomy  splendour  over  city  ;ind  shu-e,  set  the  in- 
habitants a-talking ;  the  story  of  the  martjTS  was 
rehear.sed  at  many  a  fire-side,  and  then-  meekness 
contrasted  with  the  cnielty  and  an-ogance  of  their 
pei-secutoi-s ;  the  Bible  was  sought  after,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  confessors  of  the  tnith 
rapidly  increased.  The  fii-st  disciples  in  Scotland 
were  men  of  rank  and  learning;  but  these  biumngs 
carried  the  cause  down  among  the  humbler  classes. 
The  fmy  of  the  clergy,  now  presided  over  by  the 
truculent  David  Beaton,  daily  waxed  greater,  and 
numbers,  to  escape  the  stake,  fled  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Some  of  these  were  men  illustrious  for 
their  genius  and  theii*  scholarship,  of  whom  were 
Gawin  Logie,  Principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College, 
the  reno\vned  George  Buchanan,  and  MrAlpiue, 
or  Maccabaeus,  to  whom  the  King  of  Denmark 
gave  a  chau-  in  his  University  of  Copenhagen.  The 
disciples  in  humble  life,  imable  to  flee,  had  to  bi-ave 
the  teiTOi-s  of  the  stake  and  cord.  The  gi-eater  pai-t 
of  their  names  have  passed  into  obli\'ion,  and  only 
a  few  have  been  presers'ed.'  In  154.3,  Cardinal 
Beaton  made  a  tour  thi-ough  his  diocese,  illustrating 
liis  pride  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  symbols 
of  his  rank,  and  his  cnielty  by  hanging,  burning, 
and  in  some  cases  drowning  heretics,  in  the  towns 
where  it  pleased  him  to  set  up  his  tribimal.  Tlie 
profligate  James  V.  had  fallen  under  the  j)ower  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  this  emboldened  the  cardinal  to 
venture  upon  a  measure  which  ho  doubted  not 
would  be  the  death-blow  of  heresy  in  Scotland,  and 
would  secure  to  the  hierarchy  a  long  and  tranquil 
reign  over  the  country.  He  meditated  cutting 
off  by  violence  all  the  nobles  who  were  known  to 
favour  the  Reformed  opinions.  Tlie  list  compiled 
by  Beaton  contained  above  100  names,  a«d 
among  those  marked  out  for  slaughter  were  Lord 
Hamilton,  the  first  peer  in  the  realm,  the  Earls  of 
Cassillis  and  Glencaim,  and  the  Earl  Marischall — 
a  proof  of  the  hold  which  tlie  Prot<>stant  doctrine 
had  now  taken  in  Scotland.  Before  tlie  bloody 
jtlot  could  be  executed  the  Scottish  iirmy  sustained 
a  terrible  defeat  at  tlie  Solway,  and  the  king  soon 


^  See  a  list  of  sufferers  in  M''Crie,  Life  of  Knox,  voL  L, 
pp.  356— SCO,  notes ;  Edin.,  1831. 
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tliereafter  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  the  list  of  the 
proscribed  was  found  upon  his  person  after  death. 
The  nation  saw  with  horror  how  narrow  its  escape 
had  been  from  a  catastrophe  which,  beginning  with 
the  nobility,  would  have  quickly  extended  to  all 
the  favourers  of  the  Protestant  opinions.'  The  dis- 
covery helped  not  a  little  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
dowTifall  of  a  hierarchy  which  was  capable  of  con- 
cocting so  diabolical  a  plot. 

Instead  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it 
was  the  king  himself  whom  the  priests  had  brought 
to  destruction;  for,  hoping  to  prevent  the  Reformed 
opinions  entering  Scotland  from  England,  the  priests 
had  instigated  James  V.  to  offer  to  Henry  VIII.  the 
affront  which  led  to  the  disaster  of  Solway-moss, 
followed  so  quickly  by  the  death-bed  scene  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Falkland.  The  throne  now  vacant, 
it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  regent  to  govern 
the  kingdom  dui'ing  the  minority  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  who  was  just  eight  days  old  when  her 
father  died,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1542.  The 
man  whose  name  was  first  on  the  list  of  nobles 
marked  for  slaughter,  was  chosen  to  the  regency, 
although  Cardinal  Beaton  sought  to  bar  his  way 
to  it  by  producing  a  forged  wUl  of  the  late  king 
appointing  himself  to  the  poist."  The  fact  that 
Arran  was  a  professed  Refoi'mer  conta'ibuted  quite 
as  much  to  his  elevation  as  the  cii-cumstance 
of  his  being  premier  peer.  Kii'kaldy  of  Grange, 
Learmonth  of  Balcomy,  Balnaves  of  Halhill,  Sir 
David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  and  other  known 
friends  of  the  Reformed  opinions  became  his  ad- 
visers. He  selected  as  his  chaplains  Thomas 
Guilliam  and  John  Rough,  and  opening  to  them 
the  Chiu'ch  of  Holyi'ood,  they  there  preached  "  doc- 
trine so  wholesome,"  and  so  zealously  reproved 
"impiety  and  superstition,"  that  the  Grey  Friars, 
says  Knox,  "rowped  as  they  had  been  ravens,"  crying 
out,  "  '  Heresy  !  heresy  !  Guilliam  and  Rough  will 
carry  the  governor  to  the  devil ! ' "'  But  the  most 
important  of  all  the  measures  of  the  regent  was  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  15th  of  March, 
1543,  which  made  it  lawful  for  every  subject  in  the 
realm  to  read  the  Bible  in  his  mother  tongue. 
Hitherto   the  Word  of  God   had  lain  under  the 


'  Sadler,  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  94.  Memoirs  of  Sir  James 
Melvil,  pp.  3,  4 ;  Edinburgh,  1735.  Laing,  Knox,  vol.  i., 
pp.  80—84,  and  notes.  Sir  Ealph  Sadler,  in  a  letter  to 
Hem-y  VIII.,  27th  March,  1543,  detailing  a  conversation 
he  had  with  Governor  Hamilton,  says  that  "  the  scroll 
contained  eighteen  score  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  all 
well-minded  to  God's  Word." 

-  Keitli  lias  souglit  to  discredit  this  allegation,  but  the 
great  preponderance  of  testimony  is  against  him.  (See 
Laing,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  p.  91,  foot-note.) 

'  Knox,  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  96,  67;  Laing's  edition. 


ban  of  the  hierarchy ;  that  obstruction  now  re- 
moved, "  then  might  have  been  seen,"  says  Knox, 
"  the  Bible  lying  upon  almost  every  gentleman's 
table.  The  New  Testament  was  borne  about  in 
many  men's  hands."  And  though,  as  Knox  tells 
us,  some  simulated  a  zeal  for  the  Bible  to  make 
court  to  the  governor,  "  yet  thereby  did  the  know- 
ledge of  God  wondi'ously  increase,  and  God  gave 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  simple  men  in  great  abundance. 
Then  were  set  foi-th  works  in  our  own  tongue, 
besides  those  that  came  from  England,  that  did 
disclose  the  pride,  the  craft,  the  tyranny  and  abuses 
of  that  Roman  Antichrist."'' 

It  was  only  four  months  after  Scotland  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  a  free  Bible,  that  another  boon 
was  given  it  in  the  person  of  an  eloquent  preacher. 
We  refer  to  George  Wishart,  who  followed  Patrick 
Hamilton  at  an  interval  of  seventeen  years. 
Wishart,  bom  in  1512,  was  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Wishart  of  Pitarrow,  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  the  Mearns.  An  excellent  Grecian,  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  that  noblest  of  the  tongues 
of  the  ancient  world  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
Scotland.  Erskine  of  Dun  had  founded  an  academy 
at  Montrose,  and  here  the  yovuig  Wishart  tauglit 
Greek,  it  being  then  not  uncommon  for  the  scions 
of  aristocratic  and  even  noble  families  to  give  in- 
stnictions  in  the  learned  languages.  Wishart, 
becoming  "suspect"  of  heresy,  retu-ed  fii-st  to 
England,  then  to  Switzerland,  where  he  passed  a 
year  in  the  society  of  BidUnger  and  the  study  of 
the  Helvetic  Confession.  Returning  to  England, 
he  took  up  his  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Cam- 
bridge. Let  us  look  at  the  man  as  the  graphic  pen 
of  one  of  his  disciples  has  painted  him.  "  He  was 
a  man,"  says  Tylney — writing  long  after  the  noble 
figure  that  enshrined  so  many  sweet  wtues,  and 
.so  much  excellent  learning  and  burning  eloquence, 
had  been  reduced  to  a.shes — "  he  was  a  man  of  tall 
stature,  polled-headed,  and  on  the  same  a  round 
French  cap  of  the  best.  Judged  of  melancholy 
complexion  by  his  physiognomy,  black-haired,  long- 
bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well-spoken  after  his 
coimtiy  of  Scotland,  courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  glad 
to  teach,  desirous  to  leam,  and  was  weU-ti-avelled ; 
having  on  him  for  his  habit  or  clothing  never  but 
a  mantle,  frieze  gown  to  the  shoes,  a  black  Milan 
fustian  doublet,  and  plain  black  hosen,  coarse  new 
canvass  for  liis  shirts,  and  white  falling  bands  and 
cuffs  at  the  hands."  ^ 

Wishart   returned   to  Scotland  in  the  July  of 


*  Laing,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  p.  100. 

*  Fox,  quoted  by  Professor  Loiimer,  Scottish  Eefonna- 
hon,  p.  99. 
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1543.  Arran's  zeal  for  the  Reformation  had  by 
this  time  spent  itself;  and  the  astute  and  reso- 
lute Beaton  was  dominant  in  the  nation.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  perils  that  Wishart  began  his 
ministry.  "  The  beginning  of  his  doctrine  "  was 
in    Montrose,   at    that    time   the   most   Liitheran 


of  the  gi'eatest  pulpit  oi'ator  that  had  arisen  in 
Scotland  for  centuries,  when  they  wei'e  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  the  go^■ernor  and  the  cardinal,  who 
brought  with  them  a  train  of  field  artillery.  Be- 
lieving the  town  to  be  full  of  Lutherans,  they  had 
come  prepared  to  besiege  it.     The  citizens  retired. 


Iff 7f'7' 


OEORQE   WISHART. 

(Prom  a  Print  in  the  fosseaim  of  David  Loinj.  E>q.,  LL.D.) 


town  perhaps  in  Scotland.  He  next  visited  Dundee, 
where  hLs  eloquence  drew  around  liim  great  crowds. 
Following  the  example  of  Zwingle  at  Zurich,  and 
of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  instead  of  discoiirsing  on 
desultoi-y  topics,  lie  opened  the  EpLstle  to  the 
Romans,  and  proceeded  to  expound  it  chapter  by 
diapter  to  his  audience.  Tlie  Gospel  thus  rose 
before  them  as  a  grand  unity.  Beginning  with  the 
"  one  man  "  by  whom  sin  entered,  they  passed  on 
to  the  "  one  Man  "  by  whom  had  come  the  "  free 
gift."  The  citizens  were  hanging  upon  the  lips 
145 


taking  with  them,  it  is  probable,  their  preacher, 
leaving  the  gates  of  the  city  o])en  for  the  entrance 
of  the  Churchman  and  his  uns])iritual  accompani- 
ments. When  the  danger  had  pa.ssed  Wishart  and 
liis  flock  retm-ned,  and,  resuming  his  exposition 
at  the  point  where  the  cardinal's  visit  had  com- 
pelled him  to  break  ofi",  he  continued  his  labours 
in  Dundee  for  some  months.  Arran  had  sunk 
into  the  mere  tool  of  the  cardinal,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  latter,  now  all-power- 
ful in  Scotland,  would  permit  the  erection  of  a 
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Lutheran  stronghold  almost  at  his  veiy  door.  He 
threatened  to  repeat  his  visit  to  Dundee  if  the 
preacher  were  not  silenced,  and  Wishart,  knowing 
that  Beaton  would  keep  his  word,  and  seeing  some 
of  the  citizens  beginning  to  tremble  at  the  prospect, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  obey  the  charge  delivered  to 
him  in  the  queen's  name,  while  in  the  act  of  preach- 
ing, to  "  depart,  and  trouble  the  town  no  more." 

Tlie  evangelist  went  on  his  way  to  Ayr  and  K3'le. 
That  was  soil  imj)regnated  ^Yith  seed  sown  in  it  by 
the  hands  of  the  Lollards.  Tlie  chui'ch  doors  were 
looked  against  the  preacher,  but  it  was  a  needless 
precaution.  No  church  could  have  contained  the 
congi-egation^  that  flocked  to  hear  him.  Wishart 
went  to  the  market  crosses,  to  the  fields,  and  making 
of  a  "dry  dyke"'  a  pulpit,  he  preached  to  the  eager 
and  awed  thousands  seated  round  him  on  the  grass 
or  on  the  heather.  His  words  took  effect  on  not  a 
few  who  had  been  previously  notorious  for  theii' 
wickedness ;  and  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion 
was  attested,  not  merely  by  the  tears  that  rolled 
down  their  faces  at  the  moment,  but  by  the  purity 
and  consistency  of  their  whole  after-life.  How 
greatly  do  those  err  who  believe  the  Reformation 
to  have  been  but  a  battle  of  dogmas  ! 

The  Reformation  was  the  cry  of  the  human  con- 
science for  pardon.  That  great  movement  took  its 
rise,  not  in  the  conviction  of  the  superstitions, 
exactions,  and  scandals  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
but  in  the  conviction  of  each  individual  of  his  own 
sin.  That  conviction  was  wrought  in  him  by  the 
Holy  Spii-it,  then  abundantly  poured  down  upon 
the  nations ;  and  the  Gospel  which  showed  the  way 
of  forgiveness  delivered  men  from  bondage,  and 
imparting  a  new  life  to  them,  brought  them  into 
a  world  of  liberty.  This  was  the  true  Reformation. 
"We  would  call  it  a  revival  were  it  not  that  the  term 
is  too  weak:  it  was  a  creation;  it  peopled  Christen- 
dom with  new  men,  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  it  covered  it  with  new  Churches  and  States. 

Hardly  had  Wishart  departed  from  Dundee  when 
the  plague  entered  it.  This  was  a  visitant  whose 
shafts  were  more  deadly  than  even  the  cardinal's 
artillery.  The  lazar-houses  that  stood  at  the  "East 
Port,"  round  the  shrine  of  St.  Roque,  the  protector 
from  pestilence,  were  crowded  with  the  sick  and  the 
dying.  Wishart  hastened  back  the  moment  he 
heard  the  news,  and  mounting  on  the  top  of  the 
Cowgate — the  healthy  inside  the  gate,  the  plague- 
stricken  outside — he  preaclied  to  the  two  congre- 
gations, choosing  as  his  text  the  words  of  the  107th 
Psalm,  "  He  sent  his  Word  and  healed  them."  A 
new  life  began   to   be   felt   in  the  stricken  city; 


measures  were  organised,  by  the  advice  of  Wishart, 
for  the  dLstribution  of  food  and  medicine  among  the 
sick,-  and  the  plague  began  to  abate.  One  day  his 
labours  were  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to  an 
abrupt  termination.  A  priest,  hired  by  the  cardinal 
to  assassinate  him,  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
for  the  moment  when  he  should  descend.  A  cloak 
thrown  over  him  concealed  the  naked  dagger  which 
he  held  in  his  hand ;  but  the  keen  eye  of  Wishart 
read  the  murderous  design  in  the  man's  face.  Going 
up  to  him  and  putting  liLs  hand  vipon  his  arm,  he 
said,  "Friend,  what  would  ye?"  at  the  .same  time 
disarming  him.  The  crowd  outside  rushed  in,  and 
would  have  dispatched  the  would-be  assassin,  but 
Wishart  threw  himself  between  the  indignant 
citizens  and  the  man,  and  thus,  in  the  word^  of 
Knox,  "saved  the  life  of  him  who  sought  his." 

On  leaving  Dundee  in  the  end  of  154.5,  Wishart 
repaired  to  Edmburgh,  and  thence  passed  into  East 
Lothian,  preacliing  in  its  to^vns  and  \Tllages.  He 
had  a  deep  presentiment  that  his  end  was  near,  and 
that  he  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  wn-ath  of  Beaton. 
Apprehended  at  Ormiston  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
of  January,  15-16,  he  was  carried  to  St.  Andi-ews, 
thrown  into  the  Sea-tower,  and  brought  to  trial  on 
the  28th  of  February,  and  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Early  next  morning  the  preparations  were  begun 
for  his  execution,  which  was  to  take  place  at  noon. 
The  scafibld  was  erected  a  little  way  in  front  of  the 
cardinal's  palace,  in  the  dungeons  of  which  Wishart 
lay.  The  guns  of  the  castle,  the  gunners  by  theii-  side, 
were  shotted  and  turned  on  the  scaflbld  ;  an  iron 
stake,  chains,  and  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the 
martyr ;  and  the  windows  and  wall-tops  were  lined 
with  cushions,  and  draped  with  gi-een  hangings,  for 
the  luxui-ious  repose  of  the  cardinal  and  bishops 
while  witnessing  the  spectacle.  At  noon  Wishart 
was  led  forth  in  the  midst  of  soldiera,  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back,  a  rope  roimd  his  neck,  and  an 
iron  chain  round  his  middle.  His  last  meal  in  the 
hall  of  the  castle  before  being  led  out  he  had  con- 
verted into  the  "  Last  Supper,"  which  he  pai-took 
■with  his  friends.  "Consider  and  behold  my  visage," 
said  he,  "  ye  shall  not  see  me  change  my  colour. 
The  grim  fire  I  fear  not.  I  know  surely  that 
my  soul  shall  sup  with  my  Saviour  this  night." 
Having  taken  liis  place  at  the  stake,  the  powder- 
bags  were  fii-st  exploded,  scorching  liim  severely; 
the  rope  round  his  neck  was  then  di-awn  tightly 
to  strangle  him,  and  last  of  all  his  body  was  burned 
to  ashes.  "^ 

"  It  w^as  Wishart,"  says  Dr.  Loruner,  "  who 
first  moulded  the  Reformed  theology  of  Scotland 


Laing,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  p.  128. 


'-'  Laiiij,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 


'  Ibid.,  pt).  169-J7I. 
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upon  the  Helvetic,  as  distinguished  from  the  Saxon 
type ;  and  it  was  he  who  first  taught  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  reduce  her  ordinances  and  Sacraments 
with  rigorous  fidelity  to  the  standard  of  Christ's 
Institutions." ' 

It  is  at  the  stake  of  Wishart  that  we  first  catch 
sight  as  it  were  of  Knox,  for  the  parting  between  the 
two,  so  affectingly  recorded  by  Knox  himself,  took 
place  not  many  days  before  the  death  of  the  martyr. 
John  Knox,  descended  from  the  Knoxes  of  Eanferly, 
was  bom  in  GifFord-gate,  Haddington,-  in  1505. 
From  the  school  of  liLs  native  town  he  passed  (1522) 
to  the  Umvei"sity  of  Glasgow,  and  was  entei'ed  under 
the  celebrated  John  Major,  then  Piincipal  Regent 
or  Pi-ofessor  of  Philosophy  and  Divinity.  After 
leaving  college  he  passes  out  of  view  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years.  About  tliis  time  he  would  seem  to 
Lave  taken  priest's  orders,  and  to  have  been  for 
upwards  of  ten  years  connected  with  one  of  the 
i-eligious  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
HaddingtOQ.  He  had  been  enamoured  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  the  science  that  sharpened 
the  intellect,  but  left  the  conscience  unmoved  and 
the  sold  unfed ;  but  now  loathing  its  dry  crusts,  and 
turning  away  from  its  great  doctors,  he  seats  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  great  Father  of  the  West. 
He  read  and  studied  the  writings  of  Augustine. 
Rich  in  evangelical  truth  and  impregnate  with  the 
fire  of  Divine  love,  Augustine's  pages  must  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  Knox's  mind, 
and  the  imprinting  upon  it  of  that  clear,  broad,  and 
heroic  stamp  which  it  wore  all  his  life  long. 

Augustine  and  Jerome  led  Knox  to  the  feet  of 
a  Greater.     The  future  Reformer  now  opens  the 


Sacred  Oracles,  and  he  who  had  once  wandered  in 
the  dry  and  thii-sty  wddemess  of  scholasticism 
finds  himself  at  the  fountain  and  well-head  of 
Di\-ine  knowledge.  The  wonder  he  felt  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  schools  vanished  around  him  like 
mist,  and  the  eternal  verities  of  the  Gospel  stood 
out  before  him  in  the  clear  light  of  the  Bible,  we 
are  not  told.  Did  the  day  which  broke  on  Luther 
and  Cah-in  amid  lightnings  and  gi-eat  thunderings 
dawn  peacefully  on  Knox  ?  We  do  not  think  so. 
Doubtless  the  Scottish  Reformer,  before  escaping 
from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  had  to  imdergo  straggles 
of  soul  akin  to  those  of  his  two  great  predecessors  ; 
but  they  have  been  left  um-ecorded.  We  of  this 
age  are,  in  tliis  respect,  free-born ;  the  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  to  buy  their  liberty,  and  oui-s 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  gi-eat  sum. 

From  the  doctors  of  the  3Iiddle  Ages  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  ages,  from  the  Fathers  to  the 
Word  of  God,  Kjiox  was  being  led,  by  a  way  he 
knew  not,  to  the  great  task  that  awaited  him. 
His  initial  coui'se  of  preparation,  begun  by  Augus- 
tine, was  perfected  doubtless  by  the  private 
instractions  and  public  sermons  of  Wishai't,  which 
Knox  was  privileged  to  enjoy  during  the  weeks 
that  immediately  preceded  the  martp-'s  death. 
That  death  would  seal  to  Knox  all  that  had  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  Wishart,  and  would  biing  him  to 
the  final  resolve  to  abandon  the  Roman  communion 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Reformei-s.  But  both 
the  man  and  tlie  countiy  had  yet  to  pass  through 
many  sore  conflicts  before  either  was  ready  for  that 
achievement  which  cro\s-ned  the  laboui-s  of  the  one 
and  completed  the  Refonnation  of  the  othei'. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

KN'OX'S    CALL    TO    THE    MINISTRY    AND    FIR-ST    SERMOX. 

Cardinal  Beaton  Assassinated— Castle  of  St.  Andrews  Held  by  the  Conspirators— Knox  Enters  it— Called  to  the 
Ministry— His  First  Sermon— Key-note  of  the  Reformation  Struck- Knox  in  the  French  Galleys- Tlie  Check 
Useful  to  Scotland— Useful  to  Knox- Wliat  he  Learned  Abroad— Visits  Scotland  in  1555— The  Nobles  With- 
draw from  Mass— A  "Congregation"— Elders— The  First  "Band"  Subscribed— Walter  Mill  Burned  at  St. 
Andrews— The  Last  Martyr  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 


On  Saturday  morning,  the  29th  of  May,  the  Castle 
of  St.  Andrews  wa-s  surprised  by  Norman  Leslie  and 


'  The  Scotiuh  Reformation,  p.  154. 

'  An  entry  in  the  archives  of  the  Hdtel  de  Villa  of 
Geneva,  first  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  David  Laing,  places 
it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Knox's  birth-place  was  not  the 


his  accomplices,  and  Cardinal  Beaton  slain.  This 
was  a  violence  which  the  Refonnation  did  not  need, 
and  from  which  it  did  not   profit.     The  cardinal 

village  of  Qifford,  as  Dr.  M'"Crie  had  been  led  to  suppose, 
bat  the  Oifford-gate,  Haddington.  (See  Laing,  Knoi, 
vol.  vi.,  preface  ;  cd.  186-1.) 
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was  removed,  but  the  queen-dowager,  Mary  of 
Guise,  a  woman  of  consummate  craft,  and  devoted 
only  to  France  and  Rome,  remained.  The  weak- 
minded  Arran  liad  now  consummated  his  apostacy, 
and  was  using  his  power  as  regent  only  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  priests.  Moreover,  the  see  which  the 
dagger  of  Leslie  had  made  vacant  was  filled  by  a 
man  in  many  respects  as  bad  as  the  bloodtliii'sty 
and  truculent  priest  who  had  preceded  him.  John 
Hamilton,  brother  of  the  regent,  did  not  equal 
Beaton  in  vigour  of  mind,  but  he  equalled  him  iii 
profligacy  of  mannere,  and  in  the  um-elentmg  and 
furious  zeal  with  wliich  he  pursued  all  who  favoured 
the  Gospel.     Thus  the  persecution  did  not  slacken. 

The  cardinal's  corpse  flung  upon  a  dung-hill,  the 
conspirators  kept  possession  of  his  castle.  It  had 
been  recently  and  strongly  repaired,  and  was  well 
mounted  with  guns ;  and  although  the  regent  be- 
sieged it  for  mouths,  he  had  to  retire,  lea\-ing  its 
occupants  in  peace.  Its  holders  wei-e  soon  joined 
by  theii-  friends,  favourers  of  the  Reformation, 
though  with  a  purer  zeal,  including  among  others 
Kirkakly  of  Grange,  Melville  of  Raith,  and  Leslie 
of  Rothes.  It  had  now  become  an  asylum  for  the 
pei-secuted,  and  at  Easter,  1547,  it  opened  its  gates 
to  receive  John  Knox.  Knox  had  now  reached  the 
mature  age  of  forty-two,  and  here  it  was  that  he 
entei-ed  on  that  public  career  which  he  was  to 
pui-sue  without  pause,  through  labour  and  soitow, 
through  exile  and  peril,  till  the  grave  should  bring 
him  repose. 

That  career  opened  aflectingly  and  beautifully. 
The  company  in  the  castle  had  now  grown  to  up- 
wards of  150,  and  "perceiving  the  manner"  of 
Knox's  teaching,  they  "  began  earnestly  to  travail 
with  him  that  he  would  take  the  preaching  place 
upon  him,"  and  when  he  hesitated  they  solemnly 
adjured  him,  as  Beza  had  done  Calvin,  "  not  to 
refuse  this  holy  vocation."  The  flood  of  tears, 
which  was  the  only  response  that  Knox  was  able 
to  make,  the  seclusion  in  which  he  shut  himself  up 
for  days,  and  the  traces  of  sore  mental  conflict 
which  liLs  countenance  bore  when  at  last  he 
emerged  from  Ids  chamber,  paint  with  a  vivid- 
ness no  words  can  reach  the  sensibility  and  the 
conscientiousness,  the  modesty  and  the  strength  of 
his  character.  It  is  a  gi'eat  oflice,  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  offices,  he  feels,  to  which  he  is  called ;  and 
if  he  trembles  in  taking  it  upon  him,  it  is  not  alone 
from  a  sense  of  unfitness,  but  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  thoroughness  of  his  devotion,  and  that  the  office 
once  undertaken,  its  responsibilities  and  claims 
must  and  will,  at  whatever  cost,  be  discharged. 

Knox  preached  in  the  castle,  and  at  times  also 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrews,      In  his  tiiist 


sei-mon  in  the  latter  place  he  struck  the  key-note 
of  the  Reformation  in  his  native  land.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  said  he,  is  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture. 
No  movement  can  rise  higher  than  its  fundamental 
principle,  and  no  doctrine  less  broad  than  this 
which  Knox  now  proclaimed  could  have  sustained 
the  weight  of  such  a  Reformation  as  Scotland  needed. 
"  Others  sned  [lopped]  the  bi-anches  of  the  Papis- 
trie,"  said  some  of  his  hearers,  "  but  he  strikes  at 
the  root  to  destroy  the  whole."'  Hamilton  and 
Wishart  had  stopped  short  of  this.  They  had 
condemned  abuses,  and  pointed  out  the  doctrinal 
eiTors  in  which  these  abuses  had  then-  source,  and 
they  had  called  for  a  purging  out  of  scandalous 
persons — in  short,  a  reform  of  the  existing  Chm-ch. 
Knox  came  with  the  axe  in  his  hand  to  cut  down 
the  rotten  tree.  He  saw  at  once  the  point  from 
which  he  must  set  out  if  he  would  anive  at  the  right 
goal.  Ajiy  principle  short  of  this  would  but  give 
him  an  improved  Papacy,  not  a  Sci-iptural  Church 
— a  temporai-y  abatement  to  be  foUowed  by  a  fresh 
outburst  of  abuses,  and  the  last  end  of  the  Papacy 
in  Scotland  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Greater 
than  Hamilton,  greater  than  "Wishart,  Knox  took 
rank  with  the  fii'st  minds  of  the  Reformation,  in 
the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  piinciples 
from  wliich  he  worked.  The  deliverer  of  Scotland 
stood  before  his  coimtrymen. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  been  revealed  to  the  eyes 
of  those  who  waited  for  deliverance  than  he  was 
withch■a^^^l.  The  first  gun  in  the  campaign  had 
been  fired ;  the  storming  of  the  Papacy  would  go 
vigorously  forwai-d  under  the  intrepid  champion 
who  had  come  to  lead.  But  so  it  was  not  to  be ; 
the  struggle  was  to  be  a  proti-acted  one.  On  the 
4th  of  Juno,  1547,  the  French  war-sliips  appeared 
in  the  offing.  In  a  few  houi-s  the  castle,  with  its 
miscellaneous  occupants,  was  enclosed  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  while  the  forces  of  An-an  besieged 
it  by  land.  It  fell,  and  all  in  it,  including  Knox, 
were  put  on  board  the  French  galleys  and,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  bonie  away 
into  foreign  .slaveiy.  The  last  French  ship  had 
disappeared  below  the  horizon,  and  with  it  had 
vanished  the  last  hope  of  Scotland's  Reformation. 
The  priests  loudly  triumphed,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Gospel  hung  their  heads. 

The  work  now  stood  still,  but  only  to  the  eye — it 
was  all  the  while  advancing  vmdergi'ound.  In  this 
check  lay  hid  a  blessing  to  Scotland,  for  it  was 
well  that  its  people  should  have  time  to  meditate 
upon  the  initial  principle  of  the  Refonnation  which 
Knox  had  put  before  them.     That  principle  was 

1  Loing,  Enox,  Tcl.  i.,  p.  192. 
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the  seed  of  a  new  Church  and  a  new  State,  but  it 
must  have  time  to  unfold  itself.  The  people  of 
Scotland  had  to  be  taught  that  Eeformation  coiild 
not  be  furthered  by  the  dagger ;  the  stakes  of 
Hamilton  and  AVishai-t  had  advanced  the  cause, 
but  the  sword  of  Norman  Leslie  had  thrown  it 
back ;  they  had  to  be  taught,  too,  that  to  reform 
the  Papacy  was  to  perpetuate  it,  and  that  they 
must  retiu-n  to  the  principle  of  Knox  if  they  were 
ever  to  see  a  Scriptui-ai  Church  rising  in  their 
land. 

To  Knox  himself  this  check  was  not  less  neces- 
sary. His  preparation  for  the  gi-eat  task  before 
him  was  as  yet  far  fi-om  complete.  He  wanted 
neither  zeal  nor  knowledge,  but  his  faculties  had 
to  be  widened  by  obseiwation,  and  his  character 
strengthened  by  suffering.  His  sojourn  abroad 
shook  him  free  of  those  merely  insular  and  home 
views,  which  cling  to  one  who  has  never  been 
beyond  seas,  especially  in  an  age  when  the  channels 
of  intercourse  and  information  between  Scotland 
and  the  rest  of  Clu-istendom  were  few  and  con- 
tracted. In  the  French  galleys,  and  scarcely  less 
in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  he  saw  deeper  than  he 
had  ever  done  before  into  the  human  heart.  It 
was  there  he  learned  that  self-control,  that  patience 
of  labom-,  that  meek  endurance  of  wrong,  that 
calm  and  therefore  steady  and  resolute  resistance 
to  vexatious  and  unrighteous  opposition,  and  that 
self-possession  in  difficulty  and  danger  that  so 
greatly  distinguished  him  ever  after,  and  which 
were  needful  and  indeed  essential  in  one  who  was 
called,  in  planting  religion  in  his  native  land,  to 
confront  the  hostility  of  a  Popish  court,  to  moderate 
the  turbulence  of  factious  barons,  and  to  infoim 
the  ignorance  and  control  the  zeal  of  a  people  who 
till  that  time  had  been  strangers  to  the  blessings  of 
religion  and  liberty.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
the  hand  which  gave  to  Scotland  its  liberty,  should 
iteelf  for  nearly  the  space  of  two  years  have  worn 
fetters. 

It  was  another  advantage  of  his  exile  that  from 
a  foreign  stand-point  Knox  could  have  a  better  view 
of  the  drama  now  in  progi-ess  in  his  native  land, 
and  could  form  a  juster  estimate  of  its  connection 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  the  immense 
issues  that  hung  upon  the  Reformation  of  Scotland 
jw  regarded  the  Refonuation  of  other  countries. 
Here  he  saw  deeper  into  the  cunningly  contrived 
plots  and  the  wide-s])read  combinations  then  form- 
ing among  the  Popish  princes  of  the  age — a  race  of 
rulei's  who  will  remain  ronowned  through  all  time 
for  theii-  unparalleled  cruelty  and  their  unfathom- 
able treachery.  These  lessons  Knox  learned  abroad, 
and  they  were  worth  all  the  years  of  exile  and 


wandering  and  all  the  hope  defen-ed  which  they 
cost  him  ;  and  of  how  much  advantage  they  were  to 
him  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  when  we  come  to  nar- 
rate his  supreme  efforts  for  his  native  land. 

Nor  could  it  be  other  than  advantageous  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  chiefs  of  the  movement,  and 
especially  with  him  who  towered  above  them  all. 
To  see  Calvin,  to  stand  beside  the  source  of  that 
mighty  energy  that  pervaded  the  whole  field  of 
action  to  its  farthest  extremities,  must  have  been 
elevating  and  inspii-ing.  Knox's  ^dews  touching 
both  the  doctrine  and  the  polity  of  the  Chuixli 
were  formed  before  he  visited  Calvin,  and  were  not 
altered  in  consequence  of  that  visit ;  but  doubtless 
his  converse  with  the  great  Reformer  helped  to 
deepen  and  enlarge  all  his  \'iews,  and  to  keep  alive 
the  fire  that  burned  -^vithin  him,  first  kindled  into 
a  flame  during  those  days  of  anguish  which  he 
passed  shut  up  in  his  chamber  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  all  his  wanderings  it  was  Scot- 
land, bound  in  the  chains  of  Rome,  riveted  by 
French  steel,  that  occupied  his  thoughts ;  and 
intently  did  he  watch  every  movement  in  it,  some- 
times from  Geneva,  sometimes  from  Dieppe,  and  at 
other  times  from  the  nearer  point  of  England ;  nor 
did  he  ever  miss  an  opportunity  of  letting  his 
burning  words  be  heard  by  his  countrymen,  till  at 
length,  in  1555,  eight  years  from  the  time  he  had 
been  can-ied  away  with  the  French  fettei-s  on  his 
arm,  he  was  able  again  to  \'i.sit  his  native  land. 

Knox's  present  sojourn  in  Scotland  was  short,  but 
it  tended  powerfidly  to  consolidate  and  advance  the 
movement.  His  presence  imparted  new  life  to  its 
adhei-ents;  and  his  counsels  led  them  to  certain 
practical  mea.siu'es,  by  which  each  strengthened  the 
othei-,  and  all  were  united  in  a  common  action. 
Several  of  the  leading  nobles  were  now  gathered 
round  the  Protestant  banner.  Among  these  were 
Archibald,  Lord  Lome,  afterwards  Earl  of  Argyle ; 
John,  Lord  Erskine,  afterwards  Earl  of  JIar ;  Lord 
James  Stuart,  aftcnv;u-d3  Earl  of  JMurray ;  the 
Earl  Marischall ;  the  Earl  of  Glencairn ;  John 
Erskine  of  Dun  ;  William  Maitland  of  Lethijigton, 
and  othera.'  Up  to  this  time  these  men  had  at- 
tended mass,  and  were  not  outwardly  separate 
from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  but,  at 
the  earnest  advice  of  the  Refonner,  they  resolved 
not  to  i)artici])atc  in  that  rite  in  future,  and  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  Roman  worship  and 
pale;  and  they  signalised  their  secession  by  re- 
ceiving the  Sacrament  in  its  Protestant  form  at  the 
hands  of  Knox.'     We  see  in  this  the  laying  of  the 

>  M'Crie,  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.,  p.  177. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  175. 
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first  foundations  of  the  Reformed  Clmrch  of  Scot- 
laud.  In  the  days  of  Hamilton  and  Wishart  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  was  simply  a  doctrine ; 
now  it  was  a  congregation.  This  was  all  that  the 
times  permitted  the  Reformer  to  do  for  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel  in  Scotland  ;  and,  feeling  that  his  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  country  would  but  draw 
upon  the  infant  community  a  storm  of  pei-secution, 
Knox  retired  to  Geneva,  where  his  English  flock 
anxiously   waited    his    coming.     But    on    this    his 


such  times,  as  circumstances  permitted,  for  their 
mutual  edification.  The  most  pious  of  their  number 
was  appointed  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  exhort,  and 
to  ofler  up  prayer.  They  were  of  all  classes — nobles, 
barons,  burgesses,  and  peasants.  They  felt  the 
necessity  of  order  in  theii-  meetings,  and  of  purity 
in  their  lives ;  and  with  this  view  they  chose  elders 
to  watch  over  theii'  moi^als,  promising  subjection  to 
them.  Thus  gi-adually,  stage  by  stage,  did  they 
approach  the  outward  organisation  of  a  Chiu-ch,  and 


second  departure  from  Scotland,  he  was  cheered  by 
the  thought  that  the  movement  had  advanced  a 
stage.  The  little  seed  he  had  deposited  in  its  soil 
eight  ye;u's  before  had  been  growing  all  the  while 
he  was  absent,  and  now  wheu  a  second  time  he 
goes  forth  into  exile,  he  leaves  behind  him  a  li\dng 
organisation — -a  company  of  men  making  profes.siou 
of  the  truth. 

From  this  time  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland  was  rapid.  In  the  midliuid  counties, 
comprehending  Forfar,  Fife,  the  Lothians,  and  AyT, 
there  were  few  places  in  which  there  were  not  now 
professoi-s  of  the  Reformed  faith.  They  had  as  yet 
no  preachers,  but  they  met  in  such  places,  and  at 


it  is  interesting  to  mark  that  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland  eldei-s  came  before  miiiistei's.  Tlie  be- 
ginning of  these  small  congregations,  presided  over 
by  elders,  was  in  Edinburgh.  The  tii-st  town  to  be 
jirovided  wth  a  pastor,  an<l  favoured  vdih  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Sacraments,  was  Dundee,  the  scene 
of  Wishart's  laboui-s,  of  which  the  fruits  were  ih» 
zeal  and  piety  that  at  this  early  stage  of  the  Refor- 
mation distinguished  its  citizens.'  Dundee  came  to 
be  called  the  Geneva  of  Scotland  ;  it  was  the  earliest 
and  loveliest  flower  of  that  spring-time. 

The  next  step  of  the  "  lords  of  the  Congi-^ation" 

'  Laing,  Enox,  i.  300.    M'Crie,  Life  of  Knox,  i.  227,  228. 
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was  the  framing  of  a  "  band  "  or  covenant,  in  which 
they  promised  before  "  the  Majesty  of  God  and  his 
Congregation  "  to  employ  their  "  whole  power,  sub- 
stance, and  very  lives  "  in  establishing  the  Gospel  ia 
Scotland,  in  defeudiag  its  ministei-s,  and  building  up 
its  "  Congregation."  The  earliest  of  these  "  bands" 
is  dated  the  3rd  December,  1557;'  and  the  sub- 
scribers are  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  Morton, 
Lord  Lome,  and  Erskiue  of  Dun.  Strengthened  by 
this  "  oath  to  God  "  and  pledge  to  one  another,  they 
went  forth  to  the  battle.  The  year  that  followed 
(1558)  witnessed  a  forward  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  host.  The  lords  of  the  Congi-e- 
gation  could  not  forbid  mass,  or  change  the  public 
worship  of  the  nation;  nor  did  they  seek  to  do 
so ;  but  each  nobleman  within  his  own  jurisdiction 
caused  the  English  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
together  with  the  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  festival-day 
in  the  parish  church  by  the  curate,  or  if  he  were 
unable  or  lUl^^^lling,  by  the  person  best  qualified  in 
the  parish.  The  Reformed  teachers  were  also  iIl^•ited 
to  preach  and  interpret  Scripture  in  private  houses, 
or  in  the  castles  of  the  reforming  nobles,  till  such 
time  as  the  Government  would  allow  them  to  exei'- 
cise  their  functions  in  public-  The  latter  measures 
in  particular  alarmed  the  hierarchy. 

It  began  to  be  apparent  that  destruction  impended 
over  the  hierai-chy  unless  speedy  measures  were 
taken  to  avert  it.  But  the  priests  uniappdy  knew  of 
only  one  weapon,  and  though  their  cause  had  reaped 
small  advantage  from  it  in  the  past,  they  were  still 
detei-mined  to  make  use  of  it.  They  once  more 
lighted  the  ilames  of  martyi'dom.  Walter  Mill, 
pai'ish  priest  of  Lunan,  near  Montrose,  had  been 
adjudged  a  heretic  iu  the  time  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
but  effecting  his  escape,  he  preached  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  in  private  and 
sometimes  in  public.  He  was  tracked  by  the  spies 
of  Beaton's  successor.  Archbishop  Hamilton,  and 
brought  to  trial  iu  St.  Andrews.  He  appeared 
before  the  coiu-t  with  tottering  step  and  bending 
figure,  so  that  all  v.-ho  saw  him  despaired  of  his 
being  able  to  answer  the  questions  about  to  be  put 
to  him.     But  when,  on  being  helped  up  into  the 


'  Lain?,  Knox,  vol.  i.,  pp.  273,  274;  ed.  1846.  Dr.  M'-Crie 
mentions  a  similar  "  band  "  in  1556,  but  the  earliest  extant 
is  that  referred  to  in  the  text.  An  original  copy  of  it, 
with  the  autographs  of  the  subscribers,  was  discovered 
in  1860  by  the  Eev.  James  Young  in  the  charter-chest  of 
Cuninghame  of  Balgownie.  The  author  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  it  with  Knox's  copy :  the  two  exactly 
agree,  as  do  also  the  names  of  the  subscribers. 

-  iI''Cric,  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  1.,  pp.  228,  229. 


pulpit,  he  began  to  speak,  "  his  voice,"  says  Knox, 
"  had  such  courage  and  stoutness  that  the  church 
rang  again."  "  WUt  thou  not  recant  thy  errors?" 
asked  the  tribunal  after  he  had  been  subjected  to  a 
long  questioning.  "  Ye  shall  know,"  said  he,  look- 
ing into  the  faces  of  his  enemies,  "that  I  will  not 
recant  the  truth,  for  I  am  com  and  not  chaff.  I 
will  not  be  blown  away  with  the  wind,  nor  buiut 
with  the  flaU,  but  I  will  abide  both." 

He  stood  before  his  judges  ^rith  the  burden  of 
eighty-two  years  upon  him,  but  this  could  pi-ocure 
him  no  pitj',  nor  could  his  enemies  wait  till  he 
should  di'op  into  the  gi-ave  on  the  brink  of  which 
he  stood.  He  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  A 
rope  was  wanted  to  bind  the  old  man  to  the  stake, 
but  so  great  was  the  hoiTor  of  his  burning  among 
the  townsmen  that  not  a  merchant  in  all  St.  An- 
drews woidd  sell  one,  and  the  archbishop  was 
obliged  to  fumish  a  cord  from  his  own  palace. 
When  ordered  by  Oliphant,  an  officer  of  the  arch- 
bi.shop,  to  mount  the  pUe,  "  No,"  replied  the  martyr, 
"  I  \^^ll  not  unless  you  put  your  hand  to  me,  for  I 
am  forbidden  to  be  accessoiy  to  my  own  death." 
Whereupon  Oliphant  pushed  him  forward,  and  Mill 
ascended  with  a  joj'ful  countenance,  repeating  the 
words  of  the  Psalm,  "  I  -nill  go  to  the  altar  of 
God."  As  he  stood  at  the  stake,  ^MiU  addressed 
the  people  in  these  words  :  "As  for  me,  I  am  four- 
score and  two  years  old,  and  cannot  live  long  by 
course  of  nature ;  but  a  hundi-ed  better  shall  rise 
out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones.  I  tiiist  in  God  that 
I  shall  be  the  last  that  shall  suffer  death  in  Scot- 
land for  this  cause."  ^  He  expii-ed  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1558. 

These  few  last  words,  dropped  from  a  tongue  fast 
becoming  unable  to  fulfil  its  office,  pealed  forth  from 
amid  the  flames  with  the  thiilling  power  of  a 
trumpet.  They  may  be  said  to  have  rang  the 
death-knell  of  Popeiy  in  Scotland.  The  citizens  of 
St.  Andrews  raised  a  pile  of  stones  over  the  spot 
whore  the  martyr-  had  been  bumed.  The  priests 
caused  them  to  be  earned  off  night  by  night,  but 
the  ominous  heap  rose  again  duly  in  the  morning. 
It  would  not  vanish,  nor  would  the  ciy  from  it  be 
silenced.''  The  nation  was  roused,  and  Scotland 
waited  only  the  i^dvent  of  one  of  its  exiled  sons, 
who  was  day  by  day  drawing  nearer  it,  to  stai^t  up 
as  one  man  and  rend  from  its  neck  the  ci-uel  yoke 
which  had  so  long  weighed  it  down  in  serfdom  and 
superstition 

3  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  Hist,  p.  200.    M^Crie,  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  i.,  p.  232. 
■*  Colderwood,  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  242,  243. 
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CHAPTER   Y, 


KyOX's    FINAL    RETURN   TO   SCOTLAXD. 


The  Priests  Eenew  the  Persecution— The  Queen  Eegent  openly  Sides  with  them— Demands  of  the  Protestant  Lords 
—Eejected— Preaching  Forbidden— The  Preachers  Summoned  before  the  Queen— A  Great  Juncture— Ai-rival  of 
John  Knos— Consternation  of  the  Hierarchy— The  Eeformer  of  Scotland— Knox  Outlawed— Eesolves  to  Appear 
with  the  Preachers  before  the  Queen— The  Queen's  Perfidy— Knox's  Sermon  at  Perth— Destruction  of  the  Grey 
Friars'  and  Black  Friars'  Monasteries,  &o.— The  Queen  Eegent  Marches  against  Perth— Commencement  of  the 
Civil  'War. 


It  was  now  thirty  years  since  the  stake  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  had  lighted  Scotland  into  the  path  of 
Reformation.  The  progi-ess  of  the  country  had 
been  slow,  but  now  the  goal  wa.s  beuig  neared,  and 
events  were  thickening.  The  two  gi-eat  parties 
into  which  Scotland  was  divided  stood  frowning  at 
each  other  :  the  crime  of  burnmg  MUl  on  the  one 
side,  and  "  the  oath  to  the  ^Majesty  of  Heaven"  on 
the  other,  rendered  conciliation  hopeless,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  bring  tlie  controversy  between  the 
two  to  a  final  issue. 

Tlie  stake  of  MUl  was  meant  to  be  the  fii'st  of  a 
series  of  martyrdoms  by  which  the  Reformers  were 
to  be  exterminated.  Many  causes  contributed  to 
the  ado})tion  of  a  bolder  policy  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
hierarchy.  They  could  not  hide  from  themselves 
that  the  Reformation  wa.s  advancing  with  rapid 
strides.  The  people  were  deserting  the  mass ;  little 
companies  of  Protestants  were  forming  in  all  the 
leading  to^vns,  the  Scriptm-es  were  being  interpreted, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  dispensed  according  to  the 
priraitivc  order ;  many  of  the  nobles  were  sheltering 
Protestant  preachers  in  their  castles.  It  was  clear 
that  Scotland  was  going  the  same  road  as  Wittem- 
berg  and  Geneva  liad  gone ;  and  it  was  equally  clear 
that  the  champions  of  the  Papacy  must  strike  at 
once  and  with  decision,  or  suiTonder  the  battle. 

But  what  specially  emboldened  the  hierarchy 
at  this  hour  was  the  fact  that  the  queen  regent  had 
openly  come  over  to  their  side.  A  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Lon-aine,  she  had  always  been  ^vith  them 
at  heart,  but  her  ambition  being  to  secure  tlic  crown- 
matrimonial  of  Scotland  for  her  son-in-law,  Francis 
n.,  she  had  poiHcd  herself,  with  almost  the  skill  of 
a  Catherine  de  Medici,  between  the  bishops  and  the 
lords  of  the  Congi-egation.  She  needed  the  su])- 
port  of  both  to  can-y  her  jjolitical  objects.  In 
October,  1.").58,  the  Parliament  met;  and  the  queen 
regent,  with  the  a.s.si.stauce  of  the  Protestants,  ob- 
tained from  "  the  Estates  "  all  that  she  wished.  It 
being  no  longer  necessary  to  wear  the  mask,  tlie 
(|neen  now  openly  sided  with   lier  natural   party, 


the  men  of  tne  sword  and  the  stake.  Hence  the 
courage  which  emboldened  the  priests  to  re-kindle 
the  fires  of  persecution ;  and  hence,  too,  the  vigour 
that  now  animated  the  Reformers.  Disenchanted 
from  a  spell  that  had  kept  them  dubiously  poised 
between  the  mass  and  the  Gospel,  they  now  saw 
where  they  stood,  and,  shuttmg  their  ears  to  Mary's 
soft  words,  they  re.solved  to  follow  the  policy  alike 
demanded  by  their  duty  and  their  safet}-. 

Tliey  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and  agreed  tipon 
certain  demands,  which  they  wore  to  present  by 
commissioners  to  the  convention  of  the  nobility  and 
the  comicil  of  the  clerg_y.  The  reforms  asked  for 
were  three — that  it  should  be  lawful  to  preach  and  to 
dispense  the  Sacraments  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  that 
bishops  .should  be  admitted  into  their  sees  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  barons  of  the  diocese,  and 
priests  with  the  consent  of  the  parishionei-s ;  and 
that  immoral  and  incapable  persons  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  pastoral  office.  These  demands 
were  rejected,  the  council  having  just  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  ijueen  for  the  forcible  sup- 
])ression  of  the  Reformation.'  Ko  sooner  had  the 
Protestant  nobles  left  Edinljurgh  than  the  regent 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
preaching  or  dispensing  the  Sacraments  without 
authority  from  the  bishops. 

The  i?iefoi-med  preachers  disobeyed  the  procla- 
mation. The  queen,  on  learning  this,  summoned 
them  to  appear  before  her  at  Stii-ling,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  answer  to  a  charge  of  heresy  and 
rebellion.  There  were  only  four  preachers  in 
Scotland,  namely,  Paul  Mothven,  John  Christison, 
WilUam  Harlow,  and  John  Willock.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Glcncairn  and  Sir  Hugh  Cami)bell,  Sheriff  of  Ayr, 
waited  on  the  queen  to  remonstrate  against  tliis 
arbiti-aiy  proceeding.  She  haughtily  replied  that 
"in  spite  of  them  all   their  preachers  should   bo 


'  M'-Crie,  L\fe  of  Knox.  vol.  i.,  pp.  251,  252.  Seo  their 
"  Protestation,"  pivcn  in  to  Parliament,  in  Laint;,  A'lioj-, 
voL  i.,  pp.  309-314. 
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banished  from  Scotland."  "  What  then,"  they 
asked,  "  became  of  her  oft-repeated  promises  to 
protect  their  preachers  1 "  Maiy,  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted,  replied  that  "it  became  not  subjects 
to  burden  theu'  princes  with  pi'omises  further  than 
they  pleased  to  keep  them."  "  If  so,"  replied 
Glencaii-n,  "  we  on  our  side  are  free  of  our 
allegiance."  The  queen's  tone  now  fell,  and  she 
promised  to  think  seriously  over  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  affair.  At  that  moment,  news 
arrived  that  France  and  Spain  had  concluded  a 
peace,  and  formed  a  league  for  the  suppre.ssion  of 
the  Reformation  by  force  of  arms.  Scotland  would 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  orthodox  crusade,  and  the 
regent  already  saw  in  the  contemplated  measures 
the  occupation  of  that  country  by  French  soldiei-s. 
She  issued  peremptory  orders  for  putting  the  four 
Protestant  ministers  upon  theu-  trial.  It  was  a 
strange  and  startling  juncture.  The  blindness  of 
the  hierarchy  in  rejecting  the  very  moderate  refomi 
which  the  Protestants  asked,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
queen  in  putting  the  preachers  upon  then-  ti'ial, 
and  the  league  of  the  foreign  potentates,  which 
threatened  to  make  Scotland  a  mere  dependency  of 
France,  all  met  at  this  moment,  and  constituted  a 
crisis  of  a  truly  momentous  character,  but  which 
above  most  things  helped  on  that  very  consumma- 
tion towards  which  Scotland  had  been  struggling 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

There  wanted  yet  one  thing  to  complete  this 
.strange  conjunctiu-e  of  events.  That  one  thing 
was  added,  and  the  combination,  so  formidable  and 
menacing  till  that  moment,  was  changed  into  one 
of  good  promise  and  happy  augury  to  Protest- 
antism. While  the  queen  and  the  bishops  were 
concerting  their  measures  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  few 
days  were  to  see  the  four  preachers  consigned  to 
the  same  fate  which  had  overtaken  Mill ;  while 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  France  were  combining 
their  armies,  and  meditating  a  gi-eat  blow  on  tlie 
Continent,  a  certain  ship  had  left  the  harbour  of 
Dieppe,  and  was  voyaging  northward  with  a  fail- 
wind,  bound  for  the  Scottish  shore,  and  on  boaixl 
that  ship  there  was  a  Scotsman,  in  himself  a  gi'eater 
power  than  an  aimy  of  10,000  men.  Tliis  ship 
carried  John  Knox,  who,  ^idtliout  human  pre- 
an\ingement,  was  aiTiving  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
country's  crisis. 

Knox  landed  at  Leith  on  the  2nd  of  Jlay,  1.5.59. 
The  provincial  council  was  still  sitting  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  the  Grey  Friars  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  May,  a  messenger  entering  in  haste  announced 
that  John  Knox  had  arrived  from  France,  and  had 
slept  last  night  in  Edinburgh.  The  news  fell  like  a 
thunder-bolt  upon  the  membei-s  of  council.     They 


sat  for  some  time  spieechless,  looking  into  one 
another's  faces,  and  at  last  they  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion. Before  Knox  had  uttered  a  single  word, 
or  even  shown  himself  in  public,  his  veiy  name  had 
scattered  them.  A  messenger  immediately  set  off 
^vith  the  unwelcome  news  to  the  queen,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  Glasgow ;  and  in  a  few  days  a  royal 
proclamation  declared  Knox  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw.' 
If  the  proclamation  accomplished  nothing  else,  it 
made  the  fact  of  the  Reformer's  presence  known  to 
all  Scotland. 

The  nation  had  now  found  what  it  needed,  a  man 
able  to  lead  it  in  the  great  war  on  which  it  was 
entering.  His  devotion  and  zeal,  now  fuUy  ma- 
tured in  the  school  of  suffering ;  his  sincerity  and 
upi-ightness ;  his  magnanimitj'  and  coui-age ;  his 
skill  in  theological  debate,  and  his  political  insight, 
in  which  he  excelled  all  lining  Scotsmen ;  the 
confidence  and  hope  with  which  he  was  able 
to  inspire  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  the  teiTor 
in  which  the  hierarchy  stood  of  his  veiy  name, 
all  marked  him  out  as  the  chosen  iiLstrument  for 
his  country's  deliverance.  He  knew  well  how 
critical  the  horn-  was,  and  how  arduous  his  task 
would  be.  Religion  and  liberty  were  within  his 
country's  gi'asp,  and  still  it  might  miss  them.  The 
chances  of  faUui'e  and  of  success  seemed  evenly 
poised  ;  half  the  nobles  were  on  the  side  of  Rome ; 
all  the  Highlands,  we  may  say,  wer-e  Popish  ;  there 
were  the  indifference,  the  gross  ignorance,  the  old 
murky  .superstition  of  the  riu-al  parts ;  these  were 
the  forces  bearing  down  the  scale,  and  making  the 
balance  incline  to  defeat.  On  the  other  side,  a  full 
half  of  the  barons  were  on  the  side  of  the  Refomia- 
tion ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  of  them  who  could 
be  thoroughly  depended  upon ;  the  rest  were  luke- 
warm or  wavering,  and  not  -without  an  eye  to  the 
spoils  that  would  be  gathered  from  the  upbreak 
of  a  hierarchy  o\\-ning  half  the  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom. The  most  disinterested,  and  also  the  most 
steadfast,  supportere  of  the  Reformation  lay  among 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  gi-eat  towns — the 
men  who  loved  the  Gospel  for  its  own  sake,  and 
who  would  stand  by  it  at  all  hazards.  So  evenly 
poised  was  the  balance ;  a  little  thing  might  make 
it  incline  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other ;  and  what 
tremendous  issues  hung  upon  the  turning  of  it ! 

Not  an  hour  did  Knox  lose  in  beginning  his 
work.  The  four  preachei-s,  as  we  have  already 
said,  had  been  summoned  to  answer  before  the 
queen  at  Stirling.  "  The  hierarchy,"  said  the  lords 
of  the  Congi-egation,  "hope  to  draw  our  pastors 
into  theii-  net,  and  saci-ifice  them  as  they  did  Walter 
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Mill.  We  ^yil\  go  Avitli  them,  and  defend  them." 
"  And  I  too,"  said  Knox,  not  daunted  by  the  out- 
lawry which  had  been  passed  upon  him,  '•  .shall 
accompany  my  brethren,  and  take  pax-t  in  what 
may  await  them  before  the  queen."  But  wlien  tlie 
queen  learned  that  Knox  was  on  hLs  way  to  present 
himself  before  her,  she  deserted  the  Diet  against 
the  preachers,  and  forbade  them  to  appear ;  but 
\vith  the  characteristic  perfidy  of  a  Guise,  wlien  the 
day  fixed  in  the  citation  came,  she  ordered  the  sum- 
mons to  be  called,  and  the  preachers  to  be  outlawed 
for  not  appearing.' 

When   the  news   reached  Perth  that  the   men 
who  had  been  forbidden  to  appear  before  the  queen, 
were  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  indignation  was 
added  to  the  surprise  of  the  nobles  and  the  towns- 
people.    It  chanced  that  on  the  same  day  Knox 
preached  against  the  mass  and  image-worship.   The 
sermon  was  ended,  and  the  congregation  had  very 
quietly   dispersed,    when  a  priest,    "  to    show    his 
malapert  presumption,"  says  Knox,  "would  open 
ane  glorious  tabernacle  that  stood  upon  the  high 
altar,"  and  began  to  say  mass.     A  boy  standing 
near  called  out,  "Idolatry!"    The  priest  repaid  him 
with  a  blow  :    the  youth   retaliated   by  throwing 
a  stone,  which,  missing  the  priest,  hit  one  of  the 
images  on  the  altar,  and  shivered  it  in  pieces.     It 
was  the  sacking  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  over  again, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale.     The  loiterers  in  the  cliui'ch 
caught  the  excitement ;  they  fell  upon  the  images, 
nnd  the  crash  of  one  stone  idol  after  another  re- 
'ioed  tlu'ough  the  edifice;    the  ciiicifixes,  altars, 
1  church  oi-naments  shai-ed  the  same  fate.     The 
..  >ise  brought  a  stream  of  idlei-s  from  the  street  into 
tln>  building,  eager  to  take  pai-t  iu  the  demolition. 
Mortified  at  finding  the  work  finished  before  theii- 
:ii  rival,  they  bent  theii-  steps  to  the  monasteries.- 
'  '  ."  tempest  took  the  direction  of  the  Grey  Friars 
the  Koutli  of  the  town,  anotlier  rolled  away  to- 
rds  the  Black  Friars  in  the  opposite  quarter,  and 
hDon  botli  monasteries  were  in  ruins,  theii*  inmates 
'  '  iug  allowed    to   depart  with  as  much  of  their 
sure  as  they  were  able  to  cany.     Not  yet  had 
storm  expended  itself;  it  bui-st  next  over  the 
• -y  of  the  Charter  House.    This  was  a  sumptuous 
'ice,  with  pleasant  gardens  shaded  by  trees.    But 
'ber  its  splendour,  nor  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
aded  by  the  first  James,  could  procure  its  exemp 
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tion  from  the  fury  of  the  iconoclasts.  It  perished 
utterly.  This  tempest  buret  out  at  the  dinner 
hour,  when  the  lords,  the  bm-ghers,  and  the  Re- 
formers were  in  their  houses,  and  only  idlei-sVere 
abroad.  Knox  and  the  magistrates,  as  soon  as  they 
were  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  destruction,  but  their  utmost  eflbrts 
coidd  not  stop  it.  They  could  only  staud  and  look 
on  while  stone  cloister,  painted  oriel,  wooden  saint, 
and  fruit-tree,  now  clothed  in  the  rich  blossoms  of 
early  summer,  fell  beneath  the  sturdy  blows  of  the 
"rascal  multitude."  The  monasteries  contained 
stores  of  all  good  things,  which  were  divided 
amongst  the  poor;  "no  honest  man,"  says  Knox, 
"  was  enriched  thereby  the  value  of  a  groat."' 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  Perth,  as  in  the 
other  to^v^ls  of  Scotland,  it  was  upon  the  monas- 
teries that  the  iconoclastic  vengeance  fell ;  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  were  spared.  The  monas- 
teries were  in  particularly  evil  repute  among  the 
population  as  nests  of  idleness,  gluttony,  and  sin. 
Dark  tales  of  foul  and  criminal  deeds  transacted 
within  theii"  walls  were  continually  in  circulation, 
and  the  hoarded  resentment  of  long  years  now 
burst  out,  and  swept  them  away.  The  spark 
that  kindled  the  conflagration  wa,s  not  Knox's 
sermon,  for  few  if  any  of  those  rioters  had  heard 
it :  Knox's  hearers  were  in  their  own  houses  when 
the  affair  began.  The  more  immediate  provoca- 
tive was  the  wanton  perfidy  of  the  queen,  which 
more  disgraced  her  than  this  violence  did  the 
mob ;  and  the  remoter  cause  was  the  rejection  of 
that  moderate  measure  of  Reformation  which  the 
lords  of  the  Congi-egation  had  asked  for,  protesting 
at  the  same  time  that  they  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  irregularities  and  violences  that  might 
follow  the  rejection  of  their  suit. 

Knox  deplored  the  occurrence.  Not  that  he 
mom-ned  over  idol  slain,  and  nest  of  hizy  monk 
and  moping  mm  rooted  out,  but  he  foresaw  that 
the  violence  of  the  mob  would  be  made  the  crime 
of  the  Refomiei-s.  And  so  it  happened;  it  gave 
the  queen  the  veiy  pretext  she  had  waited  for. 
The  citizens  of  Perth,  with  the  lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation at  their  head,  had,  in  her  eye,  risen  in 
rebellion  against'  her  government.  Collecting  an 
army  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  she  set  out 
to  chastise  the  rebels,  and  lay  waste  the  city  of 
Perth  with  fire  and  sword. 
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When  the  queen  regent  arrived  before  Pertli  at 
the  head  of  8,000  men,  slie  found  the  Reformers  so 
well  prepared  to  receive  her  that,  instead  of  oti'er- 
ing  tliem  battle  as  she  had  intended,  she  agi-eeably 
surprised  them  with  overtures  of  peace.  Although 
fully  resolved  to  repel  by  arms  .an  assault  which 
they  deemed  none  the  less  illegal  and  murderous 
that  it  was  led  by  the  queen,  the  lords  of  the 
Congregation  joyfully  accepted  the  olive-branch 
now  held  out  to  them.  "  Cursed  be  he,"  said  they, 
"  that  seeks  effusion  of  blood,  war,  or  dissension. 
Give  us  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  free  profession 
of  the  '  Evangel,' '  and  none  in  all  the  realm  ^vill  be 
more  loyal  subjects  than  we."  Negotiations  were 
opened  between  the  regent  and  the  Reformers, 
which  terminated  amicably,  and  the  strife  ceased 
for  the  moment.  The  lords  of  the  Congregation 
disbanded  their  army  of  about  5,000,  and  the 
queen  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  city  of  Perth, 
where  her  followers  began  to  make  preparations  for 
mass,  and  the  altars  having  been  overturned,  theii- 
place  was  supplied  by  tables  from  the  taverns, 
whicli,  remarks  Knox,  "  were  holy  enough  for  that 
use." 

The  Reformers  now  met,  and  took  a  survey  of 
theii-  position,  in  order  to  determine  on  the  course 
to  be  adopted.  They  had  lost  thirty  years  waiting 
the  tardy  approach  of  the  reforms  which  the  queen 
liad  promised  them.  Meanwhile  the  genius,  the 
learning,  the  zeal  which  would  have  powerfully 
aided  in  emancipating  the  country  from  the  sin 
and  oppression  under  which  it  groaned,  were 
perishing  at  the  stake.  Duped  by  the  queen,  they 
liad  stood  quietly  by  and  witnessed  these  irreparable 
saci'ifices.  The  reform  promised  them  was  as  far 
off"  as  ever.  Abbot,  bishop,  and  cowled  monk  were 
lifting  up  the  head  higher  than  before.  A  French 
army  had  been  brought  into  the  country,  and  the  in- 
dependence and  libei"ties  of  Scotland  were  menaced.- 
This  was  all  the  Reformers  had  reaped  by  giving 
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ear  to  the  delusive  words  of  Mary  of  Guise.  While 
other  countries  had  established  theii-  Reformation 
Scotland  lingered  on  the  threshold,  and  now  it 
found  itself  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  its 
Refonnation,  but  its  very  nationality.  The  lords 
of  the  Congregation,  therefore,  resolved  to  set  up 
the  Reformed  worship  at  once  in  all  those  places 
to  which  their  authority  extended,  and  where  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  favourable  to  the 
design.^ 

A  commencement  was  to  be  made  in  the  eccle- 
siastical metropolis  of  Scotland.  The  Earl  of 
Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stuart,  Prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  arranged  with  Knox  to  meet  in  that 
city  on  an  early  day  in  June,  and  inaugurate  there 
the  Protestant  worship.  The  archbishop,  apprised 
of  Knox's  coming,  hastened  in  from  Falkland  with 
100  spears,  and  sent  a  message  to  him  on  Saturday 
night,  that  if  he  dared  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  cathedral  to-moiTow,  he  would  cause  his  soldiers 
to  shoot  him  dead.  Tlie  lords,  ha^-ing  consulted, 
agreed  that  Knox  should  forego  the  idea  of  preaching. 
The  resolution  seemed  a  pnident  one.  The  disposi- 
tions of  the  townspeople  were  unknown  ;  the  lords 
had  but  few  retainers  with  them ;  the  queen,  with 
her  French  army,  was  not  more  than  iifteen  miles 
off";  and  to  preach  might  be  to  give  the  signal  for 
bloodshed.  Knox,  who  felt  that  to  abandon  a  great 
design  when  the  moment  for  putting  it  in  execution 
had  arrived,  and  retire  before  an  angry  threat,  was 
to  incur  the  loss  of  prestige,  and  in\-ite  greater 
attacks  in  future,  refused  for  one  moment  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  not  pi-eaching.  He  said  that 
when  Ijang  out  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Andrews  in 
former  years,  chained  to  the  deck  of  a  Fi-encb 
galley,  liis  eye  had  lighted  on  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral,  which  the  sun's  rays  at  that  moment 
illuminated,  and  he  said  in  the  hearing  of  .some 
still  alive,  that  he  felt  assured  that  he  should  yet 
preach  there  before  closing  his  career ;  and  now 
when  God,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  men, 
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had  brought  liim  back  to  this  city,  he  besought 
them  not  to  hinder  what  was  not  only  his  chei-ished 
wish,  but  the  deep-rooted  conviction  of  his  heart. 
He  desii-ed  neither  the  hand  nor  weapon  of  man  to 
defend  liim ;  He  whose  glory  he  sought  woidd  be 
his  shield.  "  I  only  crave  audience,"  said  he, 
"  which,  if  it  be  denied  here  unto  me  at  this  time, 
I  must  seek  where  I  may  have  it."' 

The  intrepidity  of  Knox  saved  the  Eefoi-mation 
from  the  brand  of  timidity 
which  the  counsel  of  the  lords, 
had  it  been  followed,  woidd 
have  brought  upon  it.  It  was 
a  display  of  courage  at  the 
right  time,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  career  of  success.  On 
the  morrow  Knox  preached  to 
perhaps  the  most  influential 
audience  that  the  Scotland  of 
that  day  could  furnish ;  nobles, 
prie.sts,  and  townspeople  crowd- 
ing to  hear  liim.  Eveiy  part 
of  tlie  va.st  edifice  w.is  tilled, 
and  not  a  finger  was  lifted, 
nor  a  woixl  uttered,  to  stop 
him.  He  preached  on  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  of  old, 
picturing  the  crowd  of  buyers 
and  .sellers  who  were  busy 
trafficking  in  that  holy  place, 
when  One  entered,  whose  a^^'ful 
glance,  rather  than  the  scourge 
of  cords  which  he  earned, 
Bmote  with  teiTor  the  unlioly 
crew,  and  drove  them  fortli 
a  panic-stricken  crowd.  Tlie 
preaclier  then  called  up  before 
his  lieai-ers  a  yet  greater  crowd 
of  traffickers,  occupie<l  in  a  yet 
nnliolier  merchandise,  therewith  defiling,  with  im- 
mea,surably  greater  ])ollutions  and  abominations, 
the  New  Testament  temple.  As  he  described 
^the  comiptions  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Churcli  under  tlie  Papacy — the  great  crowd 
of  simonist.s,  pardon-mongei-s,  sellers  of  relics  and 
charms,  exorcLsts,  and  traffickers  in  the  bodies  and 
Bouls  of  men,  with  the  sin  and  shame  and  ruin  that 
followed — liis  eye  began  to  bum,  his  words  grew 
graphic  and  trenchant,  the  tones  of  his  righteous 
yet  ten-ible  reproof  ning  out  louder  and  fiercer,  and 
rolled  over  the  heads  of  the  thousjinds  gathered 
around  liim,  till  not  a  heart  but  quailcfl  under  the 
solemn  denunciations.     It  seemed  as  if  past  ages 
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were  coming  up  for  trial ;  as  if  mitred  abbots 
and  bishops  were  lea%Tng  theii"  mai'ble  tombs  to 
stand  at  the  judgment-seat ;  as  if  the  voices  of 
Hamilton,  and  Wishart,  and  Mill — nay,  as  if  the 
voice  of  a  yet  Greater  were  making  itself  audible  by 
the  Hps  of  the  preacher.  The  audience  saw  as  they 
had  never  done  before  the  superstitions  which  had 
been  practised  as  religion,  and  felt  the  duty  to  com- 
ply with  the  call  which  the  Reformer  urged  on  all, 
according  to  the  station  and 
opportunity  of  each,  to  assist 
in  removing  these  abomina- 
tions out  of  the  Church  of  God 
before  the  fire  of  the  Di^dne 
wrath  should  descend  and  con- 
sume what  man  refused  to  put 
away.  When  he  had  ended, 
and  sat  down,  it  may  be  said 
that  Scotland  was  refonncd. 

Knox,  though  he  did  not 
possess  the  all-gi-asping,  all- 
subduing  intellect  of  Calvin, 
nor  the  many-toned  eloquence 
of  Luther,  which  could  so 
easily  rise  from  the  humorous 
and  playful  to  the  pathetic  and 
the  sublime,  yet,  in  concen- 
trated fiery  energy,  and  in  the 
capacity  to  kindle  his  hearers 
into  indignation,  and  i-ouse 
them  to  action,  excelled  both 
these  Reformers.  This  one 
sermon  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Andrews,  followed  as 
it  was  by  a  seiinon  in  the 
same  place  on  the  three  con- 
secutive days,  ca.st  the  die,  and 
determined  that  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Scotland  should  go 
forwaixl.  The  magisti-at^s  and  townspeo])le  as- 
sembled, and  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution  to 
set  up  the  Reformed  worship  in  the  city.  Tlie 
church  was  stripped  of  its  images  and  pictures,'-' 
and  the  monasteries  were  pulled  down.  Tlie 
exam|)le  of  St.  Andrews  was  quickly  followed 
by  many  other  places  of  the  kingdom.  The  Pi-o- 
testiint  worship  was  set  up  at  Crail,  at  Cupar,  at 
Lindores,  at  Linlithgow,  at  Scone,  at  Edinburgh 
and  Gla.sgow.''  This  was  followed  by  the  purgation 
of  the  churches,  and  the  demolition  of  the  monas- 
teries. The  fabrics  pulled  down  were  mostly  tlioso 
in  the  service  of  the  monks,  for  it  was  the  cowled 


5  Lainir,  Knox.  i.  X'lO.    M'-Cric,  Life  of  Knox,  i.  2n7. 
'  MvCrie,  p.  2e8. 
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portion  of  the  Romisli  clevgy  ■\vliom  the  peojile  held 
ill  special  detestation,  knowing  that  they  often  did 
the  dishonourable  work  of  spies  at  the  same  time 
that  they  scoured  the  comitry  in  quest  of  alms.  A 
loud  wail  was  raised  by  the  priests  over  the  desti-uc- 
tion  of  so  much  beautiful  architectui-e,  and  the 
echoes  of  that  lamentation  have  come  down  to  our 
day.  But  iii  all  righteously  indignant  mobs  there  is 
excess,  and  however  much  it  may  be  regretted  that 
their  zeal  outran  their  discretion,  their  motives 
wore  good,  and  the  result  they  helped  achieve  was 
enduring  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity. 

The  peace  between  the  queen  regent  and  the 
Reformers,  agreed  upon  at  Perth,  was  but  shorts 
lived.  The  queen,  hearing  of  the  demolition  of 
images  and  monasteries  at  St.  Andrews,  marched 
with  her  French  soldiers  to  Cupar-Moor,  and  put 
herself  in  oi-der  of  battle.  The  tumult  of  a  mob 
she  held  to  be  the  rebellion  of  a  nation,  and  threat- 
ened to  chastise  it  as  such.  But  when  the  lords  of 
the  Congregation  advanced  to  meet  her,  she  fled  at 
then-  approach,  and  going  round  by  Stirling,  took 
refuge  in  Edinburgh.  On  being  followed  by  the 
forces  of  the  "  Congregation,"  she  quitted  the 
capital,  and  marched  to  Dunbar.  After  a  few 
weeks,  learning  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Reformers 
had  mostly  returned  to  their  homes,  she  set  out 
with  her  foreign  army  for  Leith,  and  took  possession 
of  it.  The  lords  of  the  Congregation  now  found 
themselves  between  two  fires  :  the  queen  threatened 
them  on  the  one  side,  and  the  guns  of  the  castle 
menaced  them  on  the  other,  and  their  new  levies 
having  left  them,  they  were  forced  to  conclude  a 
treaty  by  which  they  agreed  to  evacuate  Edinburgh. 
The  stipvdation  secured  for  the  citizens  the  right  of 
worshipping  after  the  Protestant  form,  and  Willock 
was  left  with  them  as  their  minister.  Knox,  who 
had  preached  in  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  and  in  the 
abbey  church,  had  been  chosen  as  pastor  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  he  was  too  obno.xious  to  Mary  of 
Guise,  to  be  left  in  her  power,  and  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  he  accom- 
panied them  when  they  loft  the  capital.  On  re- 
tiriiig  from  Edinburgh  the  Reformer  set  out  on  a 
preaching-tour,  which  embraced  all  the  to'mis  of 
note,  and  almost  all  the  shires  on  the  south  of  the 
Grampian  chain. 

From  the  time  of  his  famous  sermon  in  St. 
Andrews,  Knox  had  been  the  soul  of  the  move- 
ment. The  year  that  followed  was  one  of  incessant 
and  herculean  labour.  His  days  wei'e  spent  in 
]ireaching,  his  nights  in  wiiting  letters.  He  roused 
the  country,  and  he  kept  it  awake.  His  voice  like 
a  great  tnimpet  rang  through  the  latid,  filing  the 
h)kewii)'m  into  •'.eiil,  and  inspiriting  the  timid  into 


courage.  When  the  friends  of  the  Reformatiou 
quan-eUed,  he  reconcUed  and  united  them.  Wlien 
they  sank  into  despondency  he  rallied  their  spiiits. 
He  himself  never  desponded.  Cherishing  a  fii-m 
faith  that  Ids  country's  Refomiation  would  1« 
consummated,  he  neither  sank  under  labour,  nor 
fell  back  before  danger,  nor  paused  in  the  eflbrts  he 
found  it  necessary  every  moment  to  put  forth.  He 
knew  how  precious  the  hours  were,  and  that  if  the 
golden  opportunity  were  lost  it  would  never  return. 
He  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  nobles  and 
citizens.  He  told  them  what  an  ignominious 
vassalage  the  Pope  and  the  Continental  Powere  had 
prepared  for  them  and  their  sons,  namely,  that  of 
hewers  of  wood  and  di-awers  of  water  to  France. 
He  especially  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel,  the  pardon,  the  pva-ity,  the  peace  it  brinu's 
to  individuals,  the  stable  reno\vu  it  confers  on 
kingdoms  ;  he  forecast  to  them  the  immense  issues 
that  hung  upon  the  struggle.  On  the  one  side  stood 
religion,  like  an  angel  of  light,  beckoning  Scotland 
onwards ;  on  the  other  stood  the  dark  form  of  Popeiy, 
ptilling  the  country  back  into  slavery.  The  crowa 
■was  before  it,  the  gulf  behind  it.  Knox  purposed 
that  Scotland  should  ■won  and  wear  the  ci'own. 

The  Reformer  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  a 
price  set  upon  his  head ;  but  the  only  notice  we 
find  him  deigning  to  take  of  this  atrocity  of  the 
regent  and  her  ad^'isers,  was  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law,  in  which  with  no  nervous  trepida^ 
tion  whatever,  but  good-humoured  ly,  he  remarks 
that  he  "had  need  of  a  good  horse."'  Not  one 
time  less  did  Kjiox  preach,  although  he  knew 
that  some  fanatic,  impelled  by  malignant  hate,  or 
the  greed  of  gain,  might  any  hour  dejirive  him  of 
life.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  fire  he 
kindled  wherever  he  came,  the  Ught  that  burst  out 
all  over  the  land — north,  south,  east,  and  west — con- 
founded the  hierarchy ;  unused  to  preach,  unskilled 
in  debate,  and  too  corrupt  to  think  of  reforming 
themselves,  they  could  only  meet  the  attack  of 
Knox  with  loud  wailings  or  impotent  threateninga 

A  second  line  of  action  was  forced  upon  Knox, 
and  one  that  not  only  turned  the  day  in  favour  of 
the  Reformation  of  Scotland,  but  ultimately  proved 
a  protection  to  the  liberties  and  religion  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  here  that  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  abroad  came  to  his  helj),  and  enabled  him 
to  originate  a  measure  that  saved  two  kingdoms. 
Just  the  year  before — -that  is,  in  1558 — Spain  and 
France,  as  vre  have  previously  mentioned,  had  united  , 
their  ai-ms  to  eflect  the  complete  and  eternal  extir- 
pation of  Protestantism.      The  plan  of  the  great 

'  M'^Crie,  L{f«  <\fKno^,  to).,  i.,  p.  2H  IEoot-not*i 
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i  campaign — a   profounder  secret  then  than  now — 
1  had  been  peneti~ated  by  Calvin  and  Knox,  who  were 
I  not  only  the  gi-eatest  Eefoi-mers,  but  the  greatest 
j  statesmen  of  the  age,  and  had  a  deeper  insight  into 
'  the  politics  of  Europe  than  any  other  men  then 
I  living.     The  plan  of  that  campaign  was  to  occupy 
j  Scotland  with  French  troops,  reduce  it  to  entii-e 
'  dependency  on  the  French  crown,  and  from  Scot- 
land march  a  French  ai-my  into  England.     While 
France  was  assailing  England  on  the  noi-th,  Spain 
woidd  invade  it  on  the  south,  put  down  the  Govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth,  raise  Mary  Stuart  to  her  throne, 
and  restore  the  RomLsh  religion  in  both  kingdoms. 
i  Knox  opened   a   cowespondence    with    the    gi-eat 
statesmen  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  explained  to 
them  the  designs  of  the  Papal  Powers,  their  pur- 
pose to  occupy  Scotland  with  foreign  troops,  and 
liaving  trampled  out  its  religion  and  liberties,  to 
strike  at  England  through  the  side  of  Scotland.  He 

■  wed  them  that  the  plan  was  being  actually  canied 
;  ;  that  Maiy  of  Guise  was  daily  bringing  French 

>'jliliers  into  Scotland  ;  that  the  i-aw  lei-ies  of  the 

EHfoi-mers  would  ultimately  be  worsted  by  the  dls- 

oijilined  troops  of  France,  and  that  no  more  patriotic 

anil  enlightened  policy  could  England  piu-sue  than 

t'j  send  help  to  chive  the  French  solcUei-s  out  of  the 

rMathem  country ;  for  assuredly,  if  Scotland  was  put 

dovrn,  England  could  not  stand,  encompassed  as  she 

t]i<m  would  be  by  hostile  armies.     HappUy  these 

counsels  were  successful.  The  statesmen  of  Elizabeth, 

con\-inced  that  tliis  was  no  Scottish  quarrel,  but  that 

til'  liberty  of  England  hung  upon  it  also,  and  that 

.0  more  effectual  way  could  they  rear  a  rampart 

Mnd  then-  own  Reformation  than  by  .supporting 

that  of  Scotland,  sent  military  aid  to  the  lords  of 

t!i-  Congregation,  and  the  result  was  that  the  French 

uated  Scotland,  and  the  Scots  became  once  more 

tors  of  their  own  coimtry.   Almo.st  immediately 

thf  leafter,  Mary  of  GuLse,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom, 

^^  IS  removed  by  death,  and  the  government  pas.sed 

■  the  hands  of  the  Reformei-s.     The  way  was 
fully  open  for  the  estjiblisliment  of  the  Refor- 

•  ion.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the 
■irtance  of  the  sen-ice  which  Knox  rendered.  It 
ii'ii  only  led  to  the  establi.shment  of  ProtostantLsni 
in  Scotland,  and  the  perpetuation  of  it  in  England  ; 
but,  in  view  of  the  critical  condition  in  which 
Eurojje  then  was,  it  rnay  indeed  with  justice  be  said 
that  it  saved  the  Refonnation  of  Christendom.' 

>  See  account  of  Knox's  negotiations  with  the  English 


The  fifteen  months  which  Knox  had  spent  in 
Scotland  had  brought  the  movement  to  its  cul- 
minating point.  The  nation  was  ready  to  throw 
off  the  Popish  yoke  ;  and  when  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  met  on  the  8th  of  August,  1.560,  they  simply 
gave  expression  to  the  nation's  choice  when  they 
authoritatively  decreed  the  suppression  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy  and  the  adoption  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  A  short  summary  of  Christian 
doctrine  had  been  di-awn  up  by  Knox  and  liis 
coUeagties ;-  and  being  read,  article  by  article, 
in  the  Parliament,  it  was  on  the  1 7th  of  Augtist 
adopted  by  the  Estates.'  It  is  commonly  kno^vu 
as  the  First  Scots  Confession.''  Only  three  tem- 
poral lords  voted  in  the  negative,  saying  "  that 
they  wotild  believe  as  their  fathei-s  believed."  The 
bishops,  who  had  .seats  as  tempoi-al  lords,  wei"e 
silent. 

On  the  2-lth  of  Augtist,  Parliament  abolished 
the  Pope's  jurisdiction ;  forbade,  under  certain 
penalties,-^  the  celebration  of  ma.ss ;  and  rescinded 
the  laws  in  favotu"  of  the  Romish  Chtirch,  and 
against  the  Protestant  faith." 

Thus  speedily  was  the  work  consummated  at 
last.  There  are  supreme  moments  in  the  life  of 
nations,  when  their  destiny  is  determined  for  ages. 
Stich  was  the  moment  that  had  now  come  to 
Scotland.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1560,  the  Scot- 
land of  the  Middle  Ages  passed  away,  and  a  New 
Scotland  had  bh-th — a  Scotland  destined  to  be  a 
sanctuary  of  religion,  a  temple  of  liberty,  and  a 
fountain  of  justice,  letters,  and  art.  Intently  had 
the  issue  been  watched  by  the  Churches  abroad, 
and  when  they  learned  that  Scotland  had  placetl 
itself  on  the  side  of  Prote.stant  truth,  these  elder 
daughters  of  the  Reformation  welcomed,  with  .songs 
of  joy,  that  country  wliich  had  come,  the  la.st  of  the 
nations,  to  share  with  them  their  glorious  inherit- 
ance of  liberty. 

Government  in  M<'Crie'8  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.,  pp.  283— 
294.  See  also  Knoi's  letters  to  Cecil,  Sadler,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  Dr.  David  Laing's  edition  of  Knox's  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  15 — 56,  and  foot-notes;  and  Calderwood's 
History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  480—497, 
Wodrow  ed.  1842. 

2  Laing,  Knox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  92. 

"  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  ii.,  p.  534. 

'  See  copy  of  Confession  in  Laing,  Knox,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
9.5—120;  Calderwood,  History,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  17—3,5. 

'i  Death  was  decreed  for  the  third  offonco,  hut  the 
penalty  was  in  no  instance  inflicted.  No  I'apist  ever 
suffered  death  for  his  religion  in  Scotland. 

«  Act.  Pari.  Scot,  vol.  ii..  p.  534. 
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Knox  had  now  the  sublime  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  his  country  was  emancipated  from  the 
superstition  and  thraldom  of  Popery,  and  illumined 
in  no  small  degi-ee  with  the  light  of  the  "Evangel." 
But  not  yet  had  he  rest ;  no  sooner  had  he  ended 
one  battle  than  he  had  to  begin  another ;  and  the 
second  battle  was  in  some  respects  more  arduous 
than  the  first.  He  had  called  the  Reformation  into 
being,  and  now  he  had  to  fight  to  jireserve  it. 
But  before  following  him  in  this  gi-eat  straggle,  let 
us  consider  those  organisations  of  an  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  Idnd  which  he  was  called  to 
initiate,  and  which  alone  could  enable  the  Reforma- 
tion to  sjjread  itself  over  the  whole  land,  and  transmit 
itself  to  after-ages. 

Knox's  idea  of  a  Church  was,  in  brief,  a  divinely 
originated,  a  divinely  enfranchised,  and  a  divmely 
governed  society.  Its  members  were  all  those  who 
made  profession  of  the  Gospel;  its  law  was  the  Bible, 
and  its  King  was  Christ.  The  conclusion  fi-om 
these  principles  Knox  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  and 
cany  out,  that  the  Church  was  to  be  governed 
solely  by  her  own  law,  administered  by  her  o%vn 
oihcers,  whose  decisions  and  acts  in  all  things  fall- 
ing withm  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  sphere 
were  to  be  final.  This  freedom  he  held  to  be  al- 
together essential  to  the  soimdness  of  the  Church's 
creed,  the  purity  of  her  members,  and  that  vigciu" 
and  healthfulness  of  operation  without  which  she 
could  not  subserve  those  high  ends  which  she  had 
been  ordained  to  fulfil  to  society.  This  indepen- 
dence he  was  careful  to  confine  to  the  spiritual 
sphere ;  in  all  other  matters  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Chm'ch  were  to  be  .subject  to  the 
civil  law  of  their  country.  He  thus  distinguished 
it  from  the  independence  of  the  Romish  Cluirch, 
which  claimed  for  its  clergy  exemption  from  the 
civil  tribunals,  and  exalted  its  jurisdiction  above 
the  power  of  the  crown.  The  beginning  of  this 
theory  was  with  Wicliife ;  Calvia  developed  it ; 
but  in  a  little  city  like  Geneva,  where  the  same 
persons  nearly  composed  both  the  Church  and  the 
State,  it  was  neither  very  easy  nor  very  uecessaiy 


to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  jurisdictions.  The 
power  of  admitting  or  excluding  membei-s  from  the 
Communion-table  was  all  that  Calvin  had  de- 
manded ;  and  he  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight 
before  he  could  obtain  it ;  but  ha^•ing  won  it,  it 
gave  a  centiuy  of  gloiy  to  the  Church  of  Geneva. 
Knox  in  Scotland  had  more  room  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  idea 
of  a  Church  with  her  own  law,  her  own  govern- 
ment, and  her  own  monarch.  An  indejiendeut 
government  ia  things  spuitual,  but  rigitUy  i-e- 
stricted  to  things  spiritual,  was  the  root-ideil  of 
Knox's  Church  organisation.  Knox  hinged  this 
independence  on  another  point  than  that  on  which 
Calvin  rested  it.  Calvin  said,  "  Take  fi-om  us  the 
piuity  of  the  Commmiion-table,  and  you  take  fixim 
us  the  '  EvangeL'  "  Knox  said,  "  Take  from  us  the 
freedom  of  Assemblies,  and  j'ou  take  from  us  the 
'  Evangel.'  "  It  was,  however,  the  same  battle  oa 
another  field  :  the  contest  in  both  cases  had  for  its 
object  the  freedom  of  the  Church  to  administer  her 
own  laws,  without  which  she  coiild  exist  for  no 
useful  end. 

A  few  sentences  will  enable  us  to  sketch  the 
Church  organisation  which  Knox  set  up.  Parliament 
had  declared  Protestantism  to  be  the  faith  of  the  na- 
tion :  Knox  would  make  it  so  in  fact.  The  ordei-s  of 
ecclesiastical  men  instituted  by  him  were  foiu- : — 1st, 
INIinisters,  who  preached  to  a  congi-egation ;  2nd, 
Doctoi-s,  who  expounded  Scriptui'e  to  the  youth  in 
the  seminaries  and  universities ;  .3rd,  Elders,  who 
were  associated  with  the  minister  in  ruling,  though 
not  in  teaching,  the  congi'egation ;  and,  4th,  Dea- 
cons, who  managed  the  finance,  and  had  the  aire 
of  the  poor.  In  eveiy  parish  was  placed  a  minis- 
ter ;  but  as  the  paucity  of  ministere  left  many 
places  without  pastoral  insti-uction  meajjwhile, 
pious  persons  were  employed  to  read  the  Scriptiu-es 
and  tlie  common  pi-ayei-s ;  and  if  such  gave  proof 
of  competency,  they  were  ponuittod  to  supplement 
their  reading  of  the  Scriptm-es  viith  a  few  plain 
exhortations.  Five  Superintendents  completed  the 
ecclesiastical   staff,  and   their-  duty  was  to  ti-avcl 
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tlu-ougli  their  several  districts,  with  the  view  of 
pkntiiig  Chiu-elies,  and  iuspoetLiig  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  readei-s,  and  exhorters.' 

The  governmeut  of  the  Chinch,  Knox  regarded 
as  hardly  second  to  her  instruction,  believing  that 
the  latter  could  not  preserve  its  purity  unless  the 
other  was  maintained  in  its  \agour.  Fust  came 
the  Kii-k  Session,  composed  of  the  minister  and 
eldei-s,  who  managed  the  affaii-s  of  the  congi-egation; 
next  came  the  Presbytery,  formed  by  the  delegation 
of  a  minister  and  elder  from  every  congi-egation 
within  the  shii-e  ;  above  it  was  the  Synod,  consti- 
tuted by  a  minister  and  elder  from  each  congrega- 
tion within  the  province,  and  having,  Uke  the  court 
below  it,  power  to  decide  on  all  causes  arising  ^\^.thin 
its  bounds.  Last  of  all  came  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  constituted  of  a  certain  number  of  dele- 
g;ites  from  every  Presbyteiy.  This  scheme  gave  to 
every  member  of  the  Chiu-ch,  dii-ectly  or  indirectly, 
a  voice  in  her  government ;  it  was  a  tnily  popu- 
lar rule,  but  acting  only  through  constitutional 
channels,  and  determining  all  cases  by  the  laws  of 
Scriptm-e.  In  the  lowest  court  the  laity  gi-catly 
outnumbered  the  ministei-s;  in  all  the  others  the 
two  were  equal.  This  gi-adation  of  Church  jwwer, 
which  had  its  bases  in  the  Kii-k  Sessions  distri- 
buted all  over  the  land,  found  its  imity  in  the 
General  Assembly;  and  the  concentrated  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  whole  Church  were  thus 
available  for  the  decision  of  the  weightiest  causes. 

The  Reformer  no  more  overlooked  the  general 
tuition  of  the  people  than  he  did  theii*  indoctrina- 
tion in  the  faith.     He  sketched  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion more  complete  and  thorough  than  any  age  or 
counti-y   had  ever  yet  been  pri^ileged   to   enjoy. 
He  pi'ojwsed  that  a  school  sliould  be   planted  in 
every  parish,  tliat  a  college  should  be  erected  in 
(•v,«y  notable  town,  and  a  univci'sity  established 
t  lie  three  cliief  cities   of  Scotland."      Ho   de- 
I'lcd  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  should  send 
ii-   sons    to    these    seminaries    at    their    owni 
'  ase,  and  that  provision   should  be  made  for 
free   edueation    of   the  entii"e   youth   of   the 
nbler  clas.ses,  so  that  not  a  cliild  in  all  Scot- 
1   but   should    be   thoroughly    instnictcd,   and 
path  to  all  departments  of  knowledge  and  the 
ln;,'licst  offices  of  the  State  opened  to  every  one  who 
Lad  inclination  or  tiilont  for  the  jmrsuit.    Sueli  was 
the  scheme  proposed  by  Knox  in  the  First  Book 

'  Pastors  were  elected  by  the  conpretjation,  examined 
by  the  Presbytery,  and  admitted  into  oflice  in  presence 
of  tlie  people.  Superintendents  were  admitted  in  the 
«ame  way  as  other  officera,  and  were  subject  to  the  Gene- 
ral Afisembly. 

'  See  Pint  Book  oflHsciplinc,  chap.  7. 


of  BincipUne.  In  order  to  carry  it  out,  the  Ke- 
former  proposed  that  the  fimds  set  free  bj'  the  fall 
of  the  Piomish  Church,  after  due  pro^■ision  for  the 
dismissed  incumbents,  shoidd  be  fU^nded  into  thice 
parts,  and  that  one-thii-d  should  go  to  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  another  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  remaining 
l^ortion  to  the  support  of  the  deseiwing  poor. 
Coidd  these  funds  have  been  devoted  to  worthier 
objects?  Was  there  any  class  in  the  coimtry  who 
had  a  prior  or  a  stronger  claim  upon  them  i  How 
then  came  it  that  a  thii-d  only  of  the  revenues  of 
the  fallen  establishment  was  given  to  these  objects, 
and  that  the  munificent  scheme  of  Knox  was  never 
carried  out,  and  to  this  day  remains  uni'ealised  i 
The  answer  of  history  to  this  question  is  that  the 
nobles  rapaciously  seized  upon  these  lands  and 
heritages,  and  I'efused  to  disgorge  their  plunder. 
The  dLsappointment  must  have  been  unspeakably 
bitter  to  the  gi-eat  patriot  who  devised  the  plan  : 
but  while  disgusted  at  the  greed  which  had  ren- 
dered it  frustrate,  he  places  his  scheme  soiTowfuUy 
on  recoi-d,  as  if  to  challenge  futm-e  ages  to  produce 
anything  more  perfect. 

Had  the  gi-and  and  patriotic  device  of  Knox  been 
fully  carried  out,  Scotland  would  have  rivalled,  it 
may  be  eclipsed,  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in 
the  number  of  its  educational  institutions,  and  in  the 
learning  of  its  sons.  As  it  was,  an  instantaneous 
impulse  was  given  to  all  its  energies,  intellectual 
and  industrial.  Learning  and  art  began  to  flourish, 
where  for  foiu-  centmies  pre^aously  nothing  had 
prospered  save  hierai-cliic  pride  and  feudal  t}'ramiy. 
And  if  Scotland  has  attained  no  mean  rank  among 
the  nations  despite  the  partial  and  crippled  adoption 
of  the  Keformer's  j)lan,  how  nnich  more  brilliant 
would  have  been  its  place,  and  how  much  longer 
the  roll  of  illustrious  names  which  it  would  have 
given  to  letters  and  science,  to  the  senate,  the 
army,  and  the  State,  had  the  large-hearted  jilan  of 
Knox  been  in  operation  during  the  three  follo^ving 
centuries  1 

The  Reformer  was  yet  smarting  from  the  ava- 
riciousnesH  of  those  who  prefeiTed  the  filling  of 
their  purses  and  the  aggi-andising  of  then-  families 
to  the  welfare  and  gj-andeur  of  their  country, 
when  another  powerful  adversary  stood  n\)  in  his 
]).ith.  Tliis  new  opponent  sought  to  strip  him  of 
all  the  fruits  of  liis  labour,  by  plucking  up  by  the 
verj'  roots  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  institu- 
tions lie  had  just  jilanted  in  Scotland.  On  the  19th 
of  August,  \r>6\,  Mary  Stuart  arrivetl  at  HoljTood 
from  France.  There  are  few  nanie^  in  Scottish 
history  that  ho  ])owerfidly  fascinate  to  this  day  as 
that  of  Mary  Stuart.     She  could  Lave  been   no 
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common  woman  to  have  taken  so  iii-m  a  hold  upon 
the  imaginations  of  her  countiymen,  and  retained 
it  so  long.  Great  qualities  she  must  have  possessed, 
and  did  no  doubt  jiossess.  Her  genius  was  quick 
and  penetrating;  she  was  an  adept  in  all  field 
exercises,  more  particularly  those  of  riding  and 
hunting ;  she  was  no  less  skilled  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  age.  She  was  mistress  of  several 
languages,  and  was  wont,  when  she  lived  in  France, 
to  share  with  her  husband,  Francis  II.,  the  cares  of 


last  into  bloody  crimes.  The  sufferings  of  Mary 
Stuart  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Bom  to  a 
throne,  yet  dying  as  a  felon :  excelling  all  the 
women  of  her  time  in  the  gi-ace  of  her  pei-son  and 
the  accomplishments  of  her  mind,  and  yet  surpass- 
ing them  in  calamity  and  woe  as  far  as  she  did  in 
beauty  and  talent !  Unhappy  in  her  life — every 
attempt  to  retrieve  her  fallen  fortunes  but  sank  her 
the  deeper  in  guilt ;  and  equally  unhappy  in  death, 
for  whenever  the  world  is  on  the  point  of  forgetting 


State,  and  to  mingle  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  person  she  was  tall  and  graceful :  the 
tradition  of  her  beauty,  and  of  the  fascination  of 
her  manners,  has  come  down  to  oiu-  days.  Had 
Mary  Stuai-t  known  to  choose  the  better  part,  had 
she  taken  the  side  of  her  country's  religion  and 
liberty,  she  might,  with  her  many  Aaluable  and 
brilliant  qualities,  her  mt,  her  penetration,  her 
courage,  her  capacity  for  affairs,  her  ])ower  of 
awakening  affection  and  winning  homage,  have 
been  one  of  the  happiest  of  women,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  sovereigns.  But  these  great  faculties,  per- 
verted by  a  suiLster  influence,  led  her  fii-st  of  all 
into  hurtful  follies,  next  into  mean  deceptions  and 
debasing  pleasures,  then  into  dark  intrigues,  and  at 


a  life  from  the  odiousness  of  which  thei-e  is  no 
escai)e  but  in  obli-\-ion,  there  comes  fonvaixl,  with 
a  certainty  almost  fated, — the  Nemesis,  one  might 
say,  of  Mary  Stuart — an  apologist  to  i-ehearse  the 
sad  story  over  again,  luid  to  fix  the  memoiy  of  her 
crimes  more  indelibly  than  ever  in  the  minds  of 
men. 

It  is  at  the  ti-agic  death-bed  of  her  father,  James 
v.,  in  the  palace  of  Falkland,  that  we  fii-st  hear 
the  name  of  Maiy  Stuai-t.  A  funereal  shadow  rests 
above  her  natal  hour.  She  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1.542,  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Linlith- 
gow. The  infant  had  seen  the  light  but  a  few  days 
when,  her  father  dying,  she  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
Wliile  only  a  girl  of  six  yeai-s  of  age,  ^Mary  Stuart 
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wiifs  sent  to  France,  accompanied  by  four  young 
liidies  of  family,  all  of  her  own  age,  and  all  bear- 
ing the  same  name  with  their  royal  mistress, 
and  known  in  history  as  the  "  Queen's  Maiies." 
Habituated  to  the  gallantry  and  splendour  of  the 
French  court,  her  love  of  gaiety  was  fostered  into 
a  passion ;  and  her  vanity  and  self-will  were 
strengthened  by  the  homage  constantly  paid  to  her 
personal  channs.  Under  the  teaching  of  her  uncles, 
tlie  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  ■Cardinal  of  LoiTaine, 
she  contracted  a  blind  attachment  to  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  an  equally  blind  detestation  of  the  faith 
of  her  future  subjects.  So  had  passed  the  youth  of 
Mary  Stuart.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a 
course  of  training  that  could  have  more  unfitted 
her  to  occupy  the  throne  of  a  Protestant  nation, 
and  that  nation  the  Scots. 

Fortune  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  tantalising 
her.  A  mishap  in  the  tournament  field  suddenly 
raised  her  to  the  throne  of  France.  She  had  hardly 
time  to  contemplate  the  boundless  prospect  of 
hai)piness  which  appeared  to  be  opening  to  her  on 
the  throne  of  a  powerful,  polished,  and  luxurious 
nation,  when  she  was  called  to  descend  from  it  by 
the  death  of  her  husband.  It  was  now  that  the 
invitation  reached  her  to  return  to  her  native 
country  and  assume  its  government.  No  longer 
(|)ueen  of  France,  Mary  Stuart  turned  her  face 
towards  the  northern  land  which  had  given  her 
birth.  She  set  sail  from  Calais  on  the  1.5th  of 
August,  1561.  The  anguish  that  wrung  her  heart 
in  that  hour  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  and  impossible 
not  to  sympatliise  with.  She  was  leaving  a  land 
where  the  manners  of  the  people  were  congenial  to 
her  tastes,  where  the  religion  was  dear  to  her  heart, 
and  where  the  j^ears  as  they  glided  past  brought 
her  only  new  pleasures  and  brighter  splendours. 
Mary  took  her  .stand  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  that 
was  bearing  her  slowly  away,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  receding  shores  of  France.  The  sim  sank  in  the 
ocean  ;  the  shades  of  evening  descended ;  but  the 
queen  made  her  couch  be  placed  on  the  vessel's 
deck.  The  morning  da^vned  :  Mary  was  still  there, 
gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  shore,  which  was 
still  in.  sight.  But  now  a  breeze  springing  up, 
she  was  quickly  bonie  away  into  the  North  Sea. 
"Farewell,"  said  s!ie,  as  the  land  sank  finally  be- 


neath the  wave,  "  farewell,  happy  France  !  I  shall 
nevermore  see  thee." ' 

The  queen  ariived  at  Leith  on  the  19th  of 
August.  The  citizens,  who  had  not  reckoned  on  the 
voyage  being  completed  in  four-  days,  were  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  her,  and  they  had  to  extempoi-i.se  a 
cavalcade  of  ponies  to  convey  their  queen  to  the 
palace  of  Holyrood.  This  simplicity  could  be  no 
agreeable  sm-prise  to  the  yoimg  sovereign.  Nature 
seemed  as  much  out  of  unison  with  the  event  as 
man.  It  had  ch-essed  itself  in  sombre  shadows 
when  Mary  was  about  to  step  upon  the  ancient 
Scottish  shore.  A  dull  vapour  floated  over-head.' 
The  shores,  islands,  and  bold  rocky  prominences 
that  give  such  gi-andeur  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  were 
wholly  hidden;  a  grey  mist  covered  Arthur  Seat, 
and  .shed  a  cold  cheerless  light  upon  the  city  which 
lay  stretched  out  at  its  feet.  Edinbm-gh,  which  in 
romantic  beauty  throws  even  the  Paris  of  our  day 
into  the  shade,  was  then  by  no  mean.s  imposing,  and 
needed  all  the  help  which  a  bright  sun  coidd  give 
it ;  and  the  region  around  it,  which  in  oiu-  times 
much  excels  in  riches  and  careful  cultivation  the 
country  around  the  French  capital,  must  then  to 
an  eye  accustomed  to  the  various  fruitage  of  Fi-ance 
have  looked  neglected  and  wild ;  for  the  piinciple 
from  which  were  to  spring  aU  the  marvels  which 
now  adorn  this  same  spot  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
display  its  plastic  energy.  Nevertheless,  despite 
this  conjunction  of  untoward  circumstances,  wluch 
made  Mar-y's  arrival  so  unlike  the  fii-st  entrance  of 
a  sovereign  into  the  capital  of  her  dominions,  the 
demonstrations  of  the  people  were  loyal  and  hearty, 
and  the  youtliful  queen  looked  really  pleased,  as 
suiTounded  by  her  Scottish  nobles  and  her  French 
attendants,  and  cb'essed  in  widow's  weeds,  she 
passed  in  under  those  grey  towers,  which  were 
destined  to  wear  from  this  day  the  halo  of  a  ti-agic 
interest  in  aU  coming  time. 


>  Brantomc,  r.  4S3. 

-.Knox  says :  "  lu  the  memory  of  man,  that  day  of  the 
year,  was  never  seen  a  more  dolorous  face  of  the  heaven 
than  was  at  her  arrival.  The  sun  was  not  seen  to  shine 
two  days  before  nor  two  days  after."  BrantSme  also 
mentions  the  thick  ios  (grand  brouillanl)  which  prevailed, 
so  that  they  could  not  see  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other.  (Laing,  Knox,  vol.  ii.,pp.  269,  270;  Calderwood, 
History,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  112,  143.) 
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KNOXS    INTERVIEW  WITH   QUEEN   MAKY. 

llaiTs  Secret  Purpose— Her  Blandishments— The  Protestant  Nobles  begin  to  Yield— Mass  in  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood 
—Commotion— Knox's  Sermon  against  Idolatry— The  Mass  more  to  be  Feared  than  10,000  Armed  Men— Eeason- 
ableness  of  the  Alarm— Knox  Summoned  to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood— Accused  by  the  Queen  of  Teaching  Sedition 
—His  Defence— Debate  between  Knox  and  Mai-y— God,  not  the  Prince,  Lord  of  the  Conscience— The  Bible,  not  the 
Priest,  the  Judge  in  Matters  of  Faith,  &c. — Importance  of  the  Interview. 


£be  nobles  had  welcomed  ■n'ith  a  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  the  daughter  of  theu-  ancient  kings ; 
and  the  jjeople,  touched  by  her  beauty  and  her 
widowhood,  had  begun  to  regard  her  with  mingled 
feelings  of  comjjassion  and  admiration.  All  was 
going  well,  and  woidd  doubtless  have  continued  so 
to  do,  but  for  a  dark  purpose  which  Mary  Stuart 
carried  in  her  breast.  She  had  become  the  pivot 
around  which  revolved  that  plot  to  which  those 
monstrous  times  had  given  birth,  for  the  extenni- 
nation  of  the  Protestant  faith  in.  all  the  countries 
of  the  Refonnation.  If  that  conspu-acy  should 
succeed,  it  woidd  open  the  Scottish  queen's  way  to 
a  fairer  realm  and  a  mightier  throne  than  the  king- 
dom she  had  just  arrived  to  tiike  po.ssession  of.  The 
first  step  in  the  projected  drama  was  the  forcible 
suppression  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Scotland,  and 
the  restoration  in  it  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
was  the  dark  piu-pose  which  Alary  had  carried  across 
the  seas,  and  brought  with  her  to  Holp'ood.^ 

But  meanwhile,  as  tutored  by  her  uncles  the 
Guises,  who  accompanied  her,  she  ilissembled  and 
tempori-sed.  SmUes  and  cares.ses  were  her  fii-st 
weapons;  the  nobles  were  to  be  gained  over  by 
court  blandishments  and  favoiu-s ;  the  ministers 
were  to  be  assailed  by  hypocritical  promises ;  and 
the  people  were  to  be  liu-ed  by  those  fawning  ai-ts 
of  which  there  lived  no  greater  adept  than  Mary 
Stuart.  The  "  holy  water  of  the  court  "  soon  began 
to  tell  upon  the  Protestant  leadere.  Even  the 
lords  of  tlie  Congi-egation  were  not  proof  against 
the  fascination  which  the  young  queen  seemed  to 
exert  upon  eveiy  one  who  entered  her  presence.  If 
her  thinly-veiled  Romi.sh  proclivities  had  at  fii'st 
alarmed  or  offended  them,  they  hail  been  no  long 
time  in  the  queen's  jffesencc  till  their  anger  cooled, 
their  fcai-s  were  laid  aside,  and  thoii-  Protestant  zeal 
in  some  measure  cvajwratcd.  Every  man,  one  man 
excepted,  who  entered  this  channed  circle  was 
stmiglitway  ti-ansformed.  Knox  in  his  History  has 
quaintly   described   the  chango  that   pa.sscd  ujwn 


'  Caldcrwood,  History,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  130, 131. 


the  nobUity  imder  this  almost  magical  influence. 
"  Every  man  as  he  came  up  to  coiu-t,"  says  he, 
'•  accused  them  that  were  before  him ;  but,  after 
they  had  remained  a  certain  space,  they  came  out 
as  quiet  as  the  foi-mer.  On  perceiving  this,  Camp- 
bell of  Kinyeancleugh,  a  man  of  some  humour  and 
zealous  in  the  cause,  said  to  Lord  Ochiltree,  whom 
he  met  on  his  way  to  court,  '  My  lord,  now  ye  aro 
come  last  of  aU,  and  I  perceive  that  tlie  fire  edge  Ls 
not  yet  off  you,  but  I  fear  that  after  the  holy  water 
of  the  coui-t  be  spiinkled  upon  you,  ye  shall  become 
as  temperate  as  the  rest.  I  think  there  be  some 
enchantment  by  which  men  are  bewitched.' "  ' 

On  the  fii-st  Sunday  after  her  amval,  Maiy 
adventured  on  an  act,  by  the  ad^nce  of  her  uncles, 
which  was  designed  to  feel  the  pulse  of  her  Pro- 
testant subjects;'  at  all  events,  it  unmLstakably 
notified  to  them  what  her  futiu-e  course  was  to 
be  :  mass  was  said  in  her  chapel  of  Holyrood.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  mass  had  not 
been  publicly  celebrated  in  Scotland,  and  in  fact 
was  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament.  When  the 
citizens  learned  that  preparations  were  making  for 
its  celebration  in  the  Chapel  Eoj-.aljthe}'  were  thrown 
into  excitement  and  alai-m,  and  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  Knox  would  have  forcibly  jjre vented  it 
Loixl  James  Stuart,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  tlio 
brother  of  Maiy,  stood  sentmel  at  the  door  of  tho 
chai^el,  all  the  time  the  seiwice  was  going  on  ;  tho 
man  who  canicd  in  the  candle  trembled  all  over ; 
and  the  jjriest  who  performed  the  rite  wjis,  at  its 
conclusion,  conducted  to  his  chamber  by  two  Pro- 
testant lords.  The  queen's  relatives  and  attendants 
threatened  that  they  would  instantly  return  to 
France,  for  they  could  not  live  in  a  land  where 
mass  could  not  be  said,  without  which  they  could 
not  have  tho  pardon  of  their  sins.  "  Would,"  says 
Knox,  "  that  they,  togeth«r  with  tlio  uias.s,  liad 
taken  good  night  of  this  realm  for  ever."' 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Knox,  although  he  had 


'  Iminir,  Knnz,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2".'>. 

'  JKCric,  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2t. 

*  Laing,  Knox,  vol.  iL,  pp.  270,  271. 
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restrained  the  more  zealous  of  the  Protestants  who 
sought  by  force  to  suppress  the  celebration,  sounded 
a  note  of  warning  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles's.  He 
preached  on  the  sin  of  idolatry,  "  showing  what 
terrible  plagues  God  had  taken  upon  realms  and 
nations  for  the  same ;"  and  added,  "  One  mass  Ls 
more  fearfid  to  me  than  if  10,000  ai'med  enemies 
were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  of  purpose  to 
suppress  the  whole  religion."'  We  are  apt  at  this 
day  to  think  that  the  alai-m  expressed  was  greater 
than  its  cause  wan-anted.  So  thought  the  queen's 
guards  at  the  time,  who  said  openly  in  the  church 
that  "  such  fear  was  no  point  of  their  faitli."  But, 
we  may  ask,  had  mass  no  more  significance  in  the 
Scotland  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  it  woidd 
have  in  the  Scotland  of  the  nineteenth  t  Mary  had 
not  yet  ratified  the  Act  of  Parliament  establishing 
the  Protestant  foith,  and  alienating  the  national 
revenues  fi-om  the  Romish  Church.  Her  refusal 
implied  that  what  the  Estates  had  done  in  changing 
the  national  faitli  was  illegal,  and  that  the  Refor- 
mation was  rebellion.  What  construction  then 
could  her  .subjects  put  upon  this  mass,  but  that  it 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the 
Protestant  Chiu-ch,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Romish  ritual  and  hierarchy?  Nor  did  they  do 
their  sovereign  injustice  in  so  construing  it.  To 
compel  her  subjects  to  abjure  their  Protestantism, 
and  to  embrace  again  the  creed  they  had  renounced, 
by  soft  methods  if  possible,  and  if  not  bj'  the  stake 
and  the  cord,  was  Mary's  settled  purpose.  In  Italy,  in 
Spain,  in  France,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  piles  were 
at  that  moment  blazing  in  support  of  the  mass.  The 
same  baleful  fires  were  but  newly  extinguished  in 
England  and  in  Scotland ;  and  were  they  to  be 
lighted  before  they  had  well  ceased  to  burn,  or  the 
ashes  of  the  noble  men  who  had  perished  in  them 
had  gi'own  cold  1  Had  not  all  theii-  past  experience 
told  them  that  the  stake  followed  the  mass  as  in- 
variably as  the  shadow  followed  the  substance;  that 
the  written  law  of  the  Popish  system,  and  its  in- 
ei-adicable  instincts,  made  it  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  a  persecutor  ?  The  Scots  would  have  sho^vn 
themselves  incapable  of  reading  the  past,  and  foi'e- 
casting  the  future,  had  they  failed  in  these  circum- 
stances to  take  alai-m.  It  was  the  alarm  not  of 
timidity,  but  of  wisdom  ;  not  of  bigotry,  but  of 
patriotism. 

It  is  probable  that  the  substance  of  the  Re- 
former's sermon  was  reported  to  the  queen,  for  in  a 
few  days  after  its  delivery  she  sent  a  message  to 
Knox,  commanding  his  attendance  at  the  palace. 
This  interview  has  gathered  round  it  gi-eat  historic 


1  Laiug,  Enon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  276. 


grandeur,  mainly  from  the  sentiments  avowed  by 
KJaox  before  his  sovereign,  which  made  it  one  of 
the  turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  man  and  of 
the  country,  and  partly  also  from  the  charge  which 
the  flatterere  of  despotic  princes  have  founded 
upon  it,  that  Knox  was  on  that  occa.sion  lacking  in 
courtesy  to  Mary  as  a  woman,  and  in  loyalty  to  her 
as  his  sovereign ;  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  defend,  in 
words  of  ti-uth  and  soberness,  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  a  country  in  the  presence  of  one  bent  on 
ruining  both.  The  queen  opened  the  conference,  at 
which  only  her  brother,  Lord  James  Stuart.,  and 
two  ladies  in  waiting  were  present,  with  a  reference 
to  the  Reformer's  book  on  the  "  Regiment  of 
Women,"  and  the  "  necromancy"  by  which  he 
accomplished  his  ends ;  but  departing  from  the 
gi-ave  charge  of  magic,  she  came  to  what  wa.s 
uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  what  was  the  head  and 
front  of  Knox's  ofiencUng. 

"  You  have  taught  the  people,"  remarked  the 
queen,  "  to  receive  another  religion  than  that  which 
theii-  princes  allow  ;  but  God  commands  subjects  to 
obey  their  prince;"  ergo,  "you  have  taught  the 
people  to  disobey  both  God  and  their  piince."  Mary 
doubtless  thought  this  syllogism  unanswerable,  till 
Knox,  with  a  little  plain  sense,  bru-shed  it  away 
completely. 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  Reformer,  "  as  right  re- 
ligion received  neither  its  origin  nor  its  authority 
fi'om  pi-inces,  but  from  the  eternal  God  alone,  so 
are  not  subjects  bound  to  frame  their  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  tastes  of  their  princes.  For  oft  it  is 
that  pi-inces,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  ignorant  of 
God's  true  religion.  If  all  the  seed  of  Abraham 
had  been  of  the  religion  of  Phai-aoh,  whose  subjects 
they  long  wei-e,  I  pray  you,  madam,  what  religion 
woidd  there  have  been  in  the  world  ?  And  if  all  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles  had  been  of  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  I  pray  you,  madam,  what 
religion  would  there  have  been  now  upon  the  earth  ? 
.  .  .  .  And  so,  madam,  you  may  perceive  that 
subjects  are  not  bound  to  the  religion  of  then- 
princes,  although  they  are  commanded  to  give  them 
reverence." 

"  Yea,"  replied  the  qxieen,  "  but  none  of  these 
men  raised  the  sword  against  their  princes." 

"  Yet,  madam,"  rejoined  Knox,  "  they  resisted, 
for  thej-  who  obey  not  the  commandment  given 
them,  do  in  some  sort  resist." 

"But,"  argued  the  queen,  "  they  i"esisted  not  with 
the  sword." 

"  God,  madam,"  answered  the  Reformer,  "  had 
not  given  them  the  power  and  the  means." 

"  Tliink  ye,"  said  the  queen,  "  that  subjects 
having  the  power  may  resist  their  princes?" 
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"  If  princes  exceed  theii-  bounds,  madam,  and  do 
that  wliicli  they  ought  not,  they  may  doubtless  be 
resisted  even-  by  power.  For  neither  is  greater 
honour  nor  gi-eater  obedience  to  be  given  to  kings 
and  princes,  than  God  has  commanded  to  be  given 
to  father  and  mother.  But,  madam,  the  father 
may  be  stiiick  with  a  frenzy,  in  wliicli  he  would  slay 
his  own  children.  Now,  madam,  if  the  chilcken 
arise,  join  together,  apprehend  him,  take  the  sword 
from  him,  bind  his  hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison 
till  the  frenzy  be  over,  think  ye,  madam,  that  the 
children  do  any  wi-ong?  Even  so  is  it,  madam, 
with  princes  who  would  murder  the  children  of 
God  who  are  subject  imto  them.  Their  blind  zeal 
is  nothing  but  a  mad  frenzy;  and,  therefore,  to 
take  the  sword  from  them,  to  bind  their  hands,  and 
to  cast  them  into  piison  till  they  be  brought  to  a 
sober  mind,  is  no  disobedience  against  princes,  but 
a  just  obedience,  because  it  agreeth  with  the  will 
of  God." 

AVe  must  cany  ourselves  three  ceutuiies  back, 
and  tliink  of  the  slavish  doctrines  then  prevalent 
all  over  Chi-istendom — that  it  was  taught  as  in- 
fallibly true  in  theological  canons  and  juritlical 
codes,  and  echoed  back  from  university  chaii's,  that 
kings  reigned  by  Divine  right,  and  that  the  un- 
derstandings and  consciences  of  their  subjects  were 
in  their  keeping;  and  we  must  think  too  of  the 
high-handed  way  in  which  these  demoralising  and 
enslaving  doctrines  were  being  carried  out  in  Europe 
— that  in  eveiy  Popish  coimtry  a  scaffold  or  a  stake 
was  the  certain  fate  of  every  man  who  dared  to 
maintain  the  light  of  one's  thinking  for  oneself — 
we  must  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  of 
these  times,  wo  say,  before  we  can  fully  estimate 
the  courage  of  Knox  in  avowing  these  sentiments 
in  the  jn-esence  of  Mary  Stuart.  These  plain 
bold  words,  so  different  from  the  glozing  terms  in 
which  she  hatl  been  accustomed  to  be  addressed 
in  France,  fell  upon  her  ear  like  a  thunder-peal. 
She  was  stunned  and  amazed,  and  for  a  quai"ter 
of  an  hour  stood  speechless.  If  her  passion  found 
not  vent  in  words,  it  showed  itself  in  the  pallor 
of  her  face.  "  Her  countenance  altered."  The 
f  age  of  feudalism  .and  the  coming  age  of  liberty 
"I  confronting  each  other  under  the  roof  of 
1 1  ilyrood.  We  wait  with  intense  anxiety  during 
tli.it  quarter  of  an  liour's  .silence,  to  see  what  the 
■  -t  move  in  this  gi-cat  battle  shall  bo,  and  whether 
to  be  maintained  or  al)andoned  by  Knox.  Vast 
I'-s  hang  upon  the  words  )>y  which  the  silence 
<i  lie  broken!  If  Knox  yield,  not  only  will 
tlaiid  fall  with  him,  but  Clui.stendom  also;  for 
it  is  Philip  of  Spain,  and  Pius  IV.  of  Rome,  who 
•n-e  c(>iifjouti)ig  liini  in  the  iiei-son  of  Mary  Stuart. 


At  last  Lord  James  Stuart,  feeling  the  silence 
insupportable,  or  fearing  that  his  sister  had  been 
seized  uith  sudden  illness,  began  to  entreat  her 
and  to  ask,  "What  hsis  ofiended  you,  madam f 
But  she  made  him  no  answer.  The  temjiest  of  her 
pride  and  self-will  at  length  spent  itself  Her  com- 
posure returned,  and  she  resumed  the  argument. 

"  Well  then,"  said  she,  "  I  cleaiiy  perceive  that 
my  subjects  shall  obey  you,  and  not  me ;  and  shall 
do  what  they  list,  and  not  what  I  command ;  and  so 
must  I  be  subject  to  them,  and  not  they  to  me." 

"God  forbid,"  promptly  rejoined  the  Reformer, 
"  that  ever  I  take  upon  me  to  command  any  to  obey 
me,  or  to  set  subjects  at  liberty  to  do  whatever 
pleases  them."  Is  then  Knox  to  concede  the  "right 
Divine?"  Yes;  but  he  lodges  it  where  alone  it  is 
safe ;  not  in  any  throne  on  earth.  "  My  travail," 
adds  he,  "is  that  both  subjects  and  princes  may 
obey  God.  And  think  not,  madam,  that  A^Tong  is 
done  you  when  you  ai-e  required  to  be  subject  imto 
God  ;  for  he  it  is  who  subjects  jieoples  unto  princes, 
and  causes  obedience  to  be  given  unto  them.  Ho 
craves  of  kings  that  they  be  as  it  were  foster-flithei's 
to  his  C'hm-ch,  and  commands  queens  to  be  nm-ses 
to  his  people." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  queen;  "but  ye  are  not  the 
Kii'k  that  I  ^yill  nourish.  I  ^vill  defend  the  Kirk 
of  Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  Kii'k  of  God." 

"  Yom'  will,  madam,"  said  Knox,  "  is  no  i-ea,son ; 
neither  doth  it  make  that  Roman  hai-lot  to  be  the 
true  and  immaculate  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
ofier  myself,  madam,  to  prove  that  the  Church  of 
the  Jews  wliich  crucified  Christ  Jesus  wa.s  not  so 
far  degenei-ato  from  the  ordinances  and  statutes 
given  it  of  God,  as  the  Chui-ch  of  Rome  is  declined, 
and  more  than  .500  yeai's  hath  declined,  from  the 
])urity  of  th.at  religion  which  the  ajwstles  taught 
and  ])lanted." 

"  My  conscience,"  said  Maiy,  "  is  not  so." 

"Conscience,  matlam,"  said  Knox,  "requires 
knowledge,  and  I  fear  that  right  knowledge  ye  have 
none." 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  I  have  both  heard  and  read." 

"  Have  you,"  inquii-ed  Knox,  "  heard  any  teach 
but  such  as  the  Pojie  and  cardinals  have  allowed  ] 
You  may  be  assured  that  such  will  sjjoak  nothing 
to  oflend  their  own  estate." 

"  You  inteqii'et  the  Scripture  in  one  way,  and 
they  inteqirct  it  in  another,"  8;iid  Mary :  "  whom 
shall  I  believe,  and  who  .sliall  be  judge  ? " 

"  You  shall  believe  God,  who  plainly  speaketh  in 
liis  Word,"  was  the  Reformer's  answer,  "a:id  farther 
than  the  Word  teaches  j-ou,  ye  shall  believe  neitlier 
(he  one  nor  the  other.  The  Word  of  God  is  ])lain 
in  itself,  and  if  in  any  one  place  tliere  be  obscurilyi 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  who  nevei"  is  contrary  to  himself, 
explains  the  same  more  clearly  ia  other  places, 
so  that  there  can  remain  no  doubt  but  unto  such 
as  are  obstinately  ignorant."  He  illustrated  his 
reply  by  a  brief  exposition  of  the  passage  on  which 
the  Romanists  found  theii'  doctrine  of  the  mass; 


when  the  queen  said  that,  though  she  was  unable 
to  answer  him,  if  those  were  present  whom  she  had 
heard,  they  would  give  him  an  answer.  "  itadam," 
replied  the  Reformer,  "  would  to  God  that  the 
learnedest  Papist  in  Eiu-ope,  and  he  that  you  would 
best  believe,  were  present  with  your  Grace,  to  sustain 
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the  argiiment.  and  that  you  would  patiently  hear 
the  matter  deTjated  to  an  end  ;  for  then  I  doubt 
not,  madam,  you  would  know  the  vanity  of  the 
Papistical  religion,  and  how  little  foundiition  it  has 
in  the  Word  of  God." 

"Well,"  said  she,  "you  may  perchance  get  that 
sooner  than  you  believe." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Knox,  "  if  I  ever  get  it  in  my 
life  I  get  it  sooner  than  I  believe ;  for  the  ignorant 
Papist  cannot  patiently  rea.son,  and  the  learned  and 


Luther  before  Charles  V.  at  Worms,  Calvin 
before  the  Libertines  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  Knox  before  Queen  Mary  in  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood,  are  the  three  most  dramatic  points  in  the 
Reformation,  and  the  three  grandest  passages  in 
modern  history.  The  victory  in  each  of  these  three 
cases  was  won  by  one  man,  and  was  due  solely  to 
his  faith.  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox  at  these  unspeak- 
ably critical  moments  stood  alone ;  their  friends 
could  not  or  dared  not  show  themselves ;  they  were 


U       II       IKLLT,    il  IMIIUC  II 


ifty  Papist  will  not  come  in  your  presence,  madam, 

i  liave  tlie  grounds  of  his  belief  seai'ched  out,  for 

.  know  that  they  cannot  sustain  the  argument 

-3  fire  and  sword  and  their  own  laws  be  judges. 

II  you  shall  let  me  see  the  contrarj',  I  shall 

111  myself  to  have  been  deceived  in  that  point." 

J'lic  liinner-hour  wa.s  announced,  and  the  arg\i- 

iiiit  ended.     "  I  pray  God,  madam,"  said  Knox  in 

uting,   "  that  ye   may   be  as  blessed  within  the 

iiiimonwealth  of  Scotland,  as  ever  was  Deborah 

1  the  commonwealth  of  Israel."' 


Knoi,  History  (Laing's  edition),  x'ol.  ii.,  pp.  277—288. 


uphold  only  by  the  truth  and  gi-eatness  of  their  cause, 
and  the  aid  of  Him  wliose  it  wa.s.  A  concession,  a 
compromise,  in  either  case  would  have  ruined  all ; 
and  Woi-ms,  St.  Pierre,  and  Holyrood  would  have 
figured  in  histoiy  as  the  scenes  of  irretrievable  dis- 
aster, over  wliich  nations  would  have  had  cause  to 
wee]).  They  are  instead  names  of  glorious  victory ; 
^Marathon,  Morat,  and  Bannockburn  shine  not  with 
.so  p<ire  a  splendour,  nor  will  tliey  stir  the  hoai-ts 
of  men  so  long.  The  trium])h  of  Luther  at  Worms 
secured  the  commencement  of  the  Refonnation, 
that  of  Calvin  in  St.  Pierre  its  consummation, 
and  that  of  Knox  in  Holyrood  its  preservation. 
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ness — Mass  at  the  Palace — Tlireatened  Prosecution  of  Protestants — Knox's  Circular— Put  upon  his  Trial  for 
Treason— Maitland  of  Lethingtou — Debate  between  Maitland  and  Knox — Knox's  Defence  on  his  Trial — His 
Acquittal— Joy  of  the  Citizens— Consequences  of  liis  Acquittal— Knox's  Political  Sentiments— His  Services  to  the 
Liberties  of  Great  Britain. 


In  the  room  of  a  sacerdotal  hierarcliy  there  had 
been  planted  in  Scotland  a  body  of  teaching  pastore. 
The  change  bad  been  accomplished  with  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  but  no  pro'vision  was  made  for  the 
tempoi-al  support  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. This  was  a  point  on  which  Knox  was 
not  unnaturally  anxious,  but  on  which  he  was 
doomed  to  exjierience  a  bitter  disappointment.  The 
Romish  Cliuroh  in  Scotland  had  possessed  a  bound- 
Ie.ss  affluence  of  houses,  valuables,  and  lands.  Her 
abbacies  dotted  the  country,  mountain  and  mea- 
dow, forest  and  corn-field,  were  hers ;  and  all  this 
wealth  had  been  set  free  by  the  suppression  of  the 
priesthood,  and  ought  to  have  been  transferred,  so 
far  as  it  was  needed,  to  the  Protestant  Church. 
But  the  nobles  rushed  in  and  appropriated  nearly 
the  wliole  of  tliis  va-st  spoil.  Knox  lifted  up  liis 
voice  to  denounce  a  transaction  wliich  was  aKke 
damaging  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  coiuitry,  and 
the  characters  of  those  concerned  in  it  :  but  he  fdiled 
to  warn  off  the  covetous  bands  tliat  were  clutching 
tliis  rich  booty ;  and  tlie  only  arrangement  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  was,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Popish  Church  should  be  divided  into  three  pai-ts, 
and  that  two  of  these  should  be  given  to  the 
former  incumbents,  to  revert  at  then-  death  to  the 
nobility,  and  tliat  the  third  part  should  be  divided 
between  the  court  and  the  Protestant  mirdstei-s. 
The  latter  had  till  now  been  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  benevolence  of  their  hearers,  or  the 
hospitality  of  the  noblemen  in  whose  houses  some 
of  them  continued  to  reside.  AVhen  Knox  beheld 
the  revenues  which  would  have  sufficed  to  plant 
Scotland  with  churclies,  colleges,  and  scliools,  and 
suitably  provide  for  the  poor,  thus  swallowed  up,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  liis  mortification 
and  disgust.  "Well,"  exclaimed  he,  "if  the  end 
of  this  order  be  happy,  my  judgment  fails  me.  I 
see  two  parts  freely  given  to  the  devil,  and  the 
third  must  be  divided  between  God  and  the  devil. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  when  Joseph  ruled 
ill  Egypt   his   brethren   would    have   travelled   for 


victuals,  and  would  have  returned  with  empty 
sacks  to  their  families?"  It  was  concern  for  Lis 
brethren's  interest  that  drew  from  the  Reformer 
this  stern  denunciation,  for  his  own  stipend,  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  wa.s  an 
adequate  one. 

The  same  cause  occasioned  to  Knox  his  second 
gi-eat  disappointment.  He  had  received  fi-om  the 
Pri^y  Council  a  commission,  along  •nn.th  Winram, 
Spottiswood,  Dougla.s,  and  Row,  to  di-aft  a  plan  of 
ecclesiiistic-al  government.  Comprehensive  in  out- 
line and  perfect  in  detail,  incalculable,  we  have 
already  seen,  woidd  have  been  the  moi-al  and  litei"ary 
benefits  this  plan  would  have  confeiTed  upon  Scot- 
land had  it  been  fully  carried  out.  But  the  nobles 
liked  neither  the  moral  rules  it  prescribed,  nor  the 
pecmiiary  burdens  it  imposed,  and  Knox  failed  to 
procure  for  it  the  ratification  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Many  of  the  membere  of  Council,  however,  sub- 
scribed it,  and  being  approved  by  the  fii-st  Genei-al 
Assembly,  which  met  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1560,'  it  has,  under  the  name  of  the  "Fii-st  Book 
of  Discipline,"  alwaj-s  held  the  rank  of  a  standai-d 
in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland.- 

A  third  and  still  more  gi'ievous  diiSiipjiointment 
awaited  the  Reformer.  Tlie  Piuliament  of  1560, 
wluch  had  abolished  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  and 
accepted  Protestantism  as  the  national  religion,  had 
been  held  when  the  Cjueen  was  absent  from  the 
kingdom,  and  the  royal  assent  had  never  been  given 
to  its  enactment.s.  Xot  only  ilid  ilary,  under 
various  pretexts,  refuse  to  ratify  its  deeds  while 
she  resided  in  France,  but  even  after  her  return  to 
Scotland  she  still  ■«"ithheld  her  ratification,  and 
repeatedly  declared  the  Parli;iment  of  1560  to  be 
illegal.  If  so,  the  Protestant  establishment  it  had  set 

'  It  consisted  of  forty  members,  only  six  of  whom  were 
ministers.  It  met  in  the  Magdalene  Chapel.  Cowgate. 
This  chapel  still  exists,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Protestant  Institute  of  Scotland. 

-  Dunlc^,  Collect,  of  Confessiom,  vol.  ii.,  p.  436  MrCrie, 
Li/e  of  Knox,  vol.  ii-,  pp.  i,  5. 
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up  was  also  illegal,  and  no  man  could  doubt  that  it 
was  the  queen's  intention,  so  soon  as  .she  was  able, 
to  overthrow  it  and  re.store  the  Romish  hierarchy. 
This  was  a  state  of  matters  which  Knox  deemed 
intolerable ;  but  the  Prote.stant  lords,  demoralised 
by  the  spoils  of  the  fallen  establisliment  and  the 
blandishments  of  the  court,  took  it  very  easily. 
The  Parliament — the  first  since  Mary's  arrival — 
was  about  to  meet ;  and  Knox  fondly  hoped  that 
now  the  royal  ratification  would  be  given  to  the 
Protestant  settlement  of  the  country.  He  pressed 
the  matter  upon  the  nobles  as  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance. He  pointed  out  to  them  that  till  such  assent 
was  given  they  had  no  law  on  their  side ;  that  they 
held  theii-  religion  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  their 
sovereign,  that  they  might  any  day  be  commanded 
to  go  to  mass,  and  that  it  was  indispensable  that 
these  uncertainties  and  fears  should  be  set  at  rest. 
The  nobles,  however,  found  the  matter  displeasing 
to  the  queen,  and  agi-eed  not  to  press  it.  Knox 
learned  their  resolve  with  consternation.  He  could 
not  have  believed,  unless  he  had  seen  it,  that  the 
men  who  had  simimoned  him  from  Geneva,  and 
carried  their  cause  to  the  battle-field,  and  who  had 
entered  into  a  solemn  bond,  pledging  themselves  to 
God  and  to  one  another,  to  sacrifice  goods  and  life 
in  the  cause  if  need  were,  could  have  so  woefully 
declined  in  zeal  and  courage,  and  could  so  prefer 
the  good- will  of  theii-  sovereign  and  their  own  selfish 
interests  to  the  defence  of  their  religion,  and  the 
welfare  of  theii-  countiy.  This  exliibition  of  faith- 
lessness and  servility  wellnigh  broke  his  heart,  and 
would  have  made  him  abandon  the  cause  in  despair 
but  for  liLs  faith  in  God.  Tlie  Parliament  had  not 
yet  ended,  and  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles's,  Knox 
poured  out  the  sorrows  that  almost  overwhelmed 
him  in  a  strain  of  lofty  and  indignant,  yet  moumfid 
eloquence.  He  reminded  the  nobles  who,  with 
some  thousand  of  the  citizen-s,  were  gathered  before 
him,  of  the  slavery  of  body,  and  the  yet  viler  slavei-y 
of  .soul,  in  which  they  had  been  sunk  ;  and  now,  when 
the  merciful  hand  of  God  had  delivered  them,  where 
was  their  gratitude  t  And  then  addressing  himself 
in  particular  to  the  nobility,  he  continued,  "  In 
your  most  extreme  dangers  I  have  been  ^vith  you  ; 
St.  Johnston,  Cujiar-Moor,  the  Craigs  of  Edinburgh  " 
(names  that  recalled  jjast  penis  and  terrors)  "are 
yet  fresh  in  my  heart ;  yea,  that  dark  and  dolorous 
night  wlierein  all  yo,  my  lords,  ^vith  shame  and  fear 
left  tliis  to\vn,  is  yet  in  my  mind,  and  God  forl)i(l 
that  ever  I  forget  it.  What  was,  I  say,  my  exhortation 
to  you,  and  what  ha.s  fallen  in  vain  of  all  that  ever 
God  promised  unto  you  by  my  moutli,  ye  youi-selves 
are  yet  alive  to  testify.  Tliere  is  not  one  of  you, 
against  whom  was  death  and  destruction  threatened, 


perished  ;  and  how  many  of  your  enemies  has  God 
plagued  before  your  eyes  !  Shall  this  be  the  thank- 
fulness that  ye  shall  render  unto  yoiir  God?  To 
betray  his  cause  when  you  have  it  in  your  hands 
to  establish  it  as  you  please  ?  .  .  .  Their  religion 
had  the  authority  of  God,  and  was  independent  of 
human  laws,  but  it  was  also  accepted  within  this 
realm  in  public  Parliament,  and  that  Parliament  he 
would  maintain  was  as  free  and  la%\'ful  as  any  that 
had  ever  assembled  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland." 
He  alluded,  in  fine,  to  the  reports  of  the  queen's 
marriage,  and  bidding  his  audience  mark  his  words, 
he  warned  the  nobility  what  the  consequences 
would  be  should  they  ever  consent  to  their  sovereign 
marrnng  a  Papist.' 

Knox  himself  tells  us  in  his  History  that  this 
plaiimess  of  speech  gave  ofience  to  both  Papists  and 
Protestants.  He  had  not  exi)ected,  nor  indeed  in- 
tended, that  his  sermon  should  please  the  latter  any 
more  than  the  fonuer.  Men  who  were  sinking 
theii-  patriotism  in  cupidity,  and  their  loyalty  in 
sycophancy,  would  not  be  flattered  by  being  told 
to  their  face  that  they  were  ruining  their  country. 
Another  result  followed,  which  had  doubtless  also 
been  foreseen  by  the  preacher.  There  were  those  in 
his  audience  who  hunied  off  to  the  palace  as  soon 
as  the  sermon  was  ended,  and  reported  his  words 
to  the  queen,  saying  that  he  had  preached  against 
her  marriage.  Hardly  had  he  finished  his  dinner 
when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Holyi-ood,  ordering 
his  attendance  at  the  palace.  His  attached  friend, 
Lord  Ochiltree,  and  some  others,  accompanied 
him,  but  only  Erskine  of  Dun  wa-s  permitted  to  go 
witli  him  into  the  royal  cabinet.  The  moment  he 
entered,  Mary  burst  into  a  passion,  exclaiming  that 
never  had  prince  been  vexed  by  subject  a-s  she  had 
been  by  him ;  "  I  vow  to  God,"  said  she,  "  I  shall 
once  be  revenged."  "  And  with  these  words, 
hardly  could  her  jiage  bring  napkins  enough  to  hold 
her  teaj-s."  Knox  was  beginning  to  state  the 
paramount  claims  tliat  governed  him  in  the  pulpit, 
when  the  queen  demanded,  "  But  what  have  you  to 
do  with  my  mairiage  ? "  He  wa.s  going  on  to  vin- 
dicate his  allusion  to  that  topic  in  the  piilpit  on  the 
ground  of  its  beai-ing  on  the  welfare  of  the  countiy, 
when  she  again  broke  in,  "  What  have  you  to  do 
with  my  man-iage  I  or  what  are  you  in  this 
commonwealth  ? "  Posterity  lias  answered  that 
(juostion,  in  temis  tliat  would  have  lieen  U'.m  pleasing 
to  Mary  than  was  Knox's  own  re))ly.  "  A  subject 
))oni  witliin  the  same,  madam,"  he  at  omce  said  with 
a  fine  blending  of  coui-tesy  and  dignity  :  "  a  subject 
bom  within   the   same,  madam,  and  albeit   I    lie 

■  Enox,  History  (Laing's  edition),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  381— S8G. 
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neither  eiirl,  lord,  nor  baron  in  it,  yet  has  Goil  made 
nie  (liow  abject  that  ever  I  be  in  your  eyes)  a 
profitable  member  within  the  same ;  yes,  madam,  to 
me  A  appertains  no  less  to  forewarn  of  such  tilings 
as  may  hurt  it,  if  I  foresee  them,  than  it  doth  to  any 
of  the  nobility,  for  both  my  vocation  and  my  con- 
science require  plainness  of  me ;  and,  therefore, 
madam,  to  yourself  I  say,  that  which  I  spake  in 
public  place  : — Whensoever  the  nobility  of  this 
realm  shall  consent  that  ye  be  oljedient  to  an  un- 
faithful husband,  they  do  as  much  as  in  them  lieth 
to  renounce  Christ,  to  banish  his  tnith  from  them, 
to  betray  the  freedom  of  this  realm,  and  perchance 
shall  iu  the  end  do  small  comfort  to  yoiu-self." 
Mary's  reply  to  these  words  was  a  burst  of  tears.' 
Erskine  of  Dmi  stepped  forward  to  soothe  her,  but 
wtli  no  great  success.  Knox  stood  silent  till  the 
queen  had  composed  herself,  and  then  said  he  was 
constrained,  though  unwillingly,  to  sustain  her  tears, 
rather  than  hurt  his  conscience  and  betray  the 
commonwealth  by  liLs  silence.  Tliis  defence  but  the 
more  incensed  the  queen ;  she  ordered  him  to  leave 
her  presence  and  await  in  the  ante-chamber  the  sig- 
nification of  her  pleasure.  There  he  was  surrounded 
by  numbers  of  his  acquaintances  and  associates,  but 
he  stood  "  as  one  whom  men  had  never  seen." 
Lord  Ochiltree  alone  of  all  that  dastardly  crowd 
found  courage  to  recognise  liim.  Turning  from  the 
male,  but  not  manly,  courtiers,  Knox  addressed 
himself  to  the  queen's  ladies.  "  O  fair  ladies,"  said 
he,  in  a  vein  of  raillery  which  the  queen's  frown  had 
not  been  able  to  extinguLsh,  "how  pleasing  were 
this  life  of  yours,  if  it  should  ever  aVjide,  and  then,  in 
the  end,  we  might  pass  to  heaven  with  all  this  gay 
gear  !  but  fie  upon  that  knave  Death  that  will  come 
whether  we  will  or  no."  Erskine  now  came  to  Mm 
to  say  that  the  ijueen  permitted  him  to  go  home 
for  the  day.  Maiy  was  beiit  on  a  prosecution  of  the 
Reformer,  but  her  comicilloi-s  refused  to  concur,  and 
so,  as  Knox  says,  "  this  storm  blew  over  in  appear- 
ance, but  not  in  heart.  "- 

Sternly,  tmcompromLsingly,  Knox  pui-sues  his 
course !  Not  an  uncourteous,  imdignified,  trea- 
sonable word  does  he  utter;  yet  what  ii-on  in- 
flexibility !  He  Sixcrifices  friends,  he  incurs  the 
mortal  hatred  of  ^  his  .sovereign,  he  restrains  the 
yearnings  of  his  own  heart  ;  the  sacrifice  is  pain- 
ful— painful  to  himself  and  to  all  about  him,  but 
it  is  the  saving  of  his  country.  What  hardness  ! 
exclaim  many.  We  grant  it ;  Knox  is  hard  as  the 
rock,  stubborn  as  the  nether  mill-stone ;  but  when 

'  "There  are  some  of  that  sex,"  says  Eandolph,  writing 
to  Cecil,  and  narrating  a  similar  exhibition,  "who  can 
weep  for  anger  as  well  as  gi'ief." 

-  Baiox,  History  (Laing's  edition),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  386—389. 


men  seek  to  erect  a  beacon  that  may  save  the  mari- 
ner from  the  reef  on  which  the  tumultuous  billows 
are  about  to  pitch  his  vessel  headlong,  it  is  the 
rock,  not  the  sand-heap,  that  they  select  as  a  founda- 
tion. 

At  last,  as  the  queen  thought,  the  Eefomier  had 
put  himself  in  her  power.  Had  it  been  as  Mary 
believed,  no  long  time  would  have  elapsed  till  his 
head  had  fallen  on  the  scafibld,  and  with  it,  in  all 
human  reckoning,  woiud  have  fallen  the  Protestant 
Church  of  his  native  land.  During  the  queen's 
absence  at  StirHng,  the  same  summer,  mass  was 
celebrated  at  Holyrood  by  her  domestics  with 
gi-eater  pomp  than  usual,  and  numbei-s  of  the 
citizens  resorted  to  it.  Some  zealous  Protestants  of 
Edinburgh  foi'ced  their  way  into  the  chapel,  princi- 
pally to  see  who  of  their  fellow-citizens  were  pre.sent, 
and  finding  the  priest  attired  for  celebration,  they 
asked  him  why  he  diu-st  do  these  things  in  the  queen's 
absence.  The  chaplain  and  the  French  domestics, 
taking  fright,  raised  a  ciy  which  made  Comptroller 
Pitarrow  hasten  to  then-  aid,  who  fomid  no  tumult, 
however,  save  what  he  brought  with  him.  IrJbrma- 
tion  having  been  sent  to  the  queen,  she  caused  two 
of  the  Protestants  to  be  indicted  for  '•  forethought 
felony,  hamesucken,  and  invasion  of  the  palace." 
Fearing  that  it  might  go  hard  with  the  accused, 
the  miiusters  urged  Knox,  agi-eeably  to  a  com- 
mission he  had  received  fi-om  the  Church,  to  adilress 
a  circular  to  the  leading  Prote.stants  of  the  country, 
requesting  their  presence  on  the  day  of  trial.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  having  been  sent  to  the  queen, 
she  submitted  it  to  the  Pri^-y  Council ;  and  the 
Council,  to  her  gi-eat  delight,  pronounced  it  treason- ' 
able. 

In  Decembei',  l.TGS,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
Coimcil  was  called,  and  Knox  was  jiut  upon  his 
trial.  Mary  took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
with  an  affectation  of  gi-eat  dignity,  which  she 
itttirly  spoiled  by  giving  way  to  a  fit  of  loud 
laughter,  so  great  was  her  joy  at  seeing  Knox 
standing  imcovered  at  the  foot  of  the  tabl& 
"  That  man,"  said  she,  "  made  me  weep,  and  shed! 
never  a  tear  lumself ;  I  will  now  see  if  I  cjin  mak^ 
him  weep."  Secretary  Maitland  of  Lethington 
conducted  the  prosecution,  and  seemed  almo.st  as 
eager  as  ]Mai-y  hei"self  to  obtain  a  conwtion  agsiinst 
the  Reformer.  Maitland  was  a  fonnidable  oppo- 
nent, being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  dialec- 
ticians of  the  age.  He  had  been  a  zealous  Protestant, 
but  CAiing  little  at  heart  for  any  religion,  he  had 
now  cooled,  and  was  trying  to  form  a  middle  pai-ty, 
between  the  court  and  the  Cliurch.  Nothing  has 
a  greater  tendency  to  weaken  the  insight  than  the 
want  of  definite  views  and  strong  convictions,  iind 
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^0  the  secretary  was  labouring  with  all  his  might 
to  realise  his  nan-ow  aucl  impracticable  scheme,  to 
the  success  of  which,  as  he  deemed,  one  thing  only 
was  wanting,  namely,  that  Knox  should  be  got  rid  of. 
The  oflence  for  which  the  Reformer  was  now  made 
answerable  was,  "convening  the  lieges"  by  his 
circular ;  but  the  sting  of  his  letter  lay  in  the  sen- 
tence which  affirmed  that  the  threatened  prosecution 
"was  doubtless  to  make  preparation  upon  a  few, 
that  a  door  ma}-  be  opened  to  execute  cruelty  upon 
a  greater  number."  Knox  had  ofl'ended  mortally, 
for  he  had  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  coui-t,  and 
proclaimed  them  to  the  nation. 

The  pi'oceedings  were  commenced  by  the  reading 
of  the  circular  for  which  Knox  had  been  indicted. 
"  Heard  you  ever,  my  lords,"  said  Marj-,  looking 
round  the  Council,  "  a  more  spiteful  and  treasonable 
letter  1 "  This  was  followed  up  by  Maitland,  who, 
turning  to  Knox,  said,  "  Do  you  not  repent  that 
such  a  letter  hivs  passed  your  pen  1 "  The  Reformer 
avoided  the  trap,  and  made  answer,  "  My  lord 
secretary,  before  I  rejient  I  must  be  shown  my 
offence."  "Offence!"  exclaimed  Maitland,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise ;  "  if  there  were  no  more  but  the 
convocation  of  the  queen's  lieges,  the  offence  cannot 
be  denied."  The  Reformer  took  his  stand  on  the 
plain  common-sense  of  the  matter,  that  to  convene 
the  citizens  for  devotion,  or  for  deliberation,  was 
one  thing,  and  to  convene  them  ■with  arms  was 
another ;  and  Maitland  laboured  to  confound  the 
two,  and  attach  a  treasonable  purjjose  to  the  con- 
vocation in  question.  "  What  is  this  i "  interjjosed 
the  queen,  who  was  getting  impatient ;  "  methinks 
you  trifle  with  him.  Who  gave  him  authority  to 
make  convocation  of  my  lieges  1  Is  not  that 
treason  1"  "No,  madam,"  replied  Lord  Ruth veii, 
■whose  Protestant  spirit  was  roused — "  no,  madam, 
for  he  makes  convocation  of  the  people  to  hear 
prayers  and  sermon  almost  daily,  and  whatever 
your  Grace  or  others  will  think  thereof,  we  think  it 
no  trciison." 

After  a  long  and  sharp  debate  between  the 
Reformer  and  tlie  secretary,  the  "  cnielty  upon  a 
gl-eater  multitude,"  for  which  the  summons  sci-ved  on 
the  two  Protestants  would,  it  Wiis  affinned,  prepare 
the  way,  came  next  imder  discussion.  Tlic  quceu 
insisted  that  she  wa«  tlic  party  against  whom  tliis 
allegation  was  directed  ;  Kno.'c  contended  that  its 
applicjition  wa.s  general,  and  that  it  was  warranted 
by  the  notoi-iou8  persecutions  of  the  Pajjacy  to 
exterminate  Protestants.  He  wa-s  cidarging  on 
this  toi)ic,  when  tlie  chancellor  inten-upted  him. 
"  You  forget  yourself,"  said  he ;  "  you  are  not 
now  in  the  pul]nt."  "  I  am  in  the  place,"  replied 
the   Ilefonuer,    "  wlicrc    I    am   demantled   of  con- 


science to  speak  the  truth,  and  therefore  the  truth  I 
speak,  impugn  it  whoso  Ust."  At  last  Knox  was 
^^^thdrawn,  and  the  queen  having  retii-ed,  in  order 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Council  might  be  given, 
the  lords  unanimously  voted  that  John  Knox  had 
been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  the  laws.  Secretary 
Maitland  stormed,  and  the  com^tiers  stood  aghast. 
The  queen  was  brought  back,  and  took  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  votes  were  called 
over  again  in  her  presence.  "  What  1 "  said  the 
members,  "  shall  the  Laird  of  Lethington  make  us 
condemn  an  innocent  manT'  The  Council  pro- 
nounced a  second  unanimous  acquittal.  They  then 
rose  and  departed.  The  issue  had  been  waited  for 
with  intense  anxiety  by  the  Protestant  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  and  during  the  sitting  of  Council  a 
dense  crowd  filled  the  court  of  the  palace,  and 
occupied  the  staire  up  to  the  very  door  of  the 
council-chamber.  That  night  no  instruments  of 
music  were  brought  before  the  queen ;  the  darkened 
and  silent  halls  of  Holyrood  proclaimed  the  grief 
and  auger  of  Mary  Stuart.  But  if  the  palace 
mourned,  the  city  rejoiced.' 

We  have  missed  the  true  character  of  this  scene  if 
we  have  failed  to  see,  not  Mary  Stuart  and  Knox, 
but  Rome  and  the  Reformation  struggluig  together 
in  this  chamber.  Where  would  Scotland  have  been 
to-day  if  the  vote  of  the  Privy  Council  that  night 
had  consigned  Knox  to  the  Castle,  thence  to  pass,  in 
a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  weeks,  to  a  scaffold  in  the 
CTra.ss  Market?  The  execution  of  the  Reformer 
would  have  been  immediately  followed  by  the  sup- 
pres.sion  of  the  ecclesia.stical  and  educational  in.sti- 
tutions  which  he  had  set  uj),  and  Scotland  jjlunged 
again  into  Popery  would  have  been,  at  this  day,  a 
second  Ireland,  with  a  soil  less  fertile,  and  a  popu- 
lation even  more  pauperised.  Nay,  the  disiistroua 
conseqvH>nces  of  the  Reformer's  ini])risonnient  or 
death  would  have  extended  far  beyond  his  native 
land.  Had  Scothuul  been  a  Popish  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Anuada,  in  all  human  probability  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth  would  have  been  overturned. 
Nay,  with  Scotland  Poiiish,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  tlic  tin-one  of  Elizabeth  would  liave  stood 
till  then.  If  Mary  Stuart  had  succeeded  in  re- 
storing tlic  Papiicy  in  Scotland,  Uu;  country  would, 
MS  an  almost  inevitable  cousequence,  have  fallen 
under  tlie  jiowcr  of  France,  and  would  have  become 
the  door  l>y  which  the  Popish  Powers  would  have 
entered  England  to  sujiiiress  its  Refoi'mation,  and 
place  tlie  Queen  of  the  Scots  upon  its  throne.  Had 
Knox  that  night  descended  the  staii-s  of  the  royal 


'  Knox,  Hutorij  (Iminpr'B  edition),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  n93— 4ia. 
M''Cric,  L{J'e  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  295. 
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cabinet  of  Holyrood  with  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  liim,  liis  countrymen  would  have  had 
more  cause  to  mourn  than  himself,  and  England 
too  would,  in  no  long  time,  have  learned  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  great  cause 
with  which  she  had  identified  herself,  when  she 
saw  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom  followed  by 
tlie  destruction  of  her 
own  Protestant  religion 
and  liberties. 

Even  yet  we  hear  at 
times  echoes  of  the 
charge  prefeiTed  against 
Knox  at  the  councU- 
table  of  the  queen. 
Tried  by  the  political 
creed  of  Mary  Stuai-t, 
it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  sentiments 
were  disloyal.  Mary 
held  by  the  principle, 
to  sovereigns  a  con- 
\enient  one,  of  " the 
right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong;"  Knox, 
on  the  contrary,  held 
that  "  all  power  is 
founded  ou  a  compact 
expressed  or  mider- 
stood  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  that  no  one  has 
either  divine  or  human 
right  to  govern,  save 
in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  people  and 
the  law  of  God."  This 
is  the  amount  of  all 
that  Knox  advanced 
under  that  head  in  his 
various  inter\-iews  with 
Queen  Mary.  His 
opinions   may  have 

sounded  strange  to  one  reared  in  a  despotic  court ; 
and  when  the  Reformer  enunciated  them  with 
such  emphasis  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  they 
were  before  their-  time ;  but  the  world  has  since 
seen  cause  to  ratify  them,  and  States  of  no  mean 
name  have  acted  upon  them.  Holland  embodied 
them  in  its  famous  declaration  of  independence 
twenty  years  afterwards ;  they  received  a  signal 
triumph  when  the  British  nation  adopted  them 
at  the  Revolution  of  1688;  and  they  form,  at 
this  day,  the  basis  of  that  glorious  constitution 
under  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live.     Branded 


as  treason  when  first  uttered  beneath  the  royal  roof 
of  Holyrood,  not  a  day  now  passes  without  our 
reading  these  same  sentiments  in  a  hundi-ed  journals. 
We  hear  them  proclaimed  in  senates,  we  see  them 
acted  on  in  cabinets,  and  re-echoed  fi'om  the  throne 
itself.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  first  openly  to 
avow  them  on  Scottish  soil  was  Jolin  Knox. 

Let  it  be  remembered 
too,  that  there  was  thea 
no  free  press,  no  free 
jilatform,  no  one  organ 
of  public  sentiment  but 
the  pulpit ;  and  had 
Knox  been  silent,  the 
cause  of  liberty  would 
have  been  irretiievably 
betrayed  and  lost.  He 
had  penetrated  the  de- 
sign of  Mar}',  inflexibly 
formed,  and  craftily 
yet  steadily  pui'sued,  of 
overturning  the  Refor- 
mation of  her  native 
land.  KJnox  was  the 
one  obstacle  in  Maiy's 
path  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  design. 
When  nobles  and  bur- 
gesses were  bowing 
down  he  stood  erect, 
imshaken  in  his  firm 
resolve,  that  come  what 
might,  and  foi-sake  it 
who  would,  he  would 
stand  by  the  cause  of 
his  country's  Eefoiina- 
tion.  He 
saw  in  the 
back-gi'ound 
of  Mary's 
throne  the 
dark  pha- 
lanx of  the 
Popish  despots  who  were  banded  together  to  crush 
the  Reformation  of  Christendom  by  making  a 
beginning  of  their  work  in  Scotland,  and  he  stood 
for^vard  to  denounce  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  that  gigantic  crime.  In  that 
chamber  of  Holyrood,  and  in  the  pulpit  of  St 
Giles'.s,  he  fouglit  the  noblest  battle  ever  waged 
\ipon  Scottish  soil,  and  defeated  a  more  formidable 
foe  than  Wallace  encountei-ed  at  Stirling,  or  Bruce 
\jnuiuished  at  Bannockburn.  He  broke  the  tinu- 
knit  leagxie  of  Pajial  conspiratoi-s,  plucked  from 
theii-    very   teeth    the    little    country   of   Scotland, 
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which  they  had  made  theii-  prey,  and,  rescuing  it 
from  the  vUe  uses  to  which  they  had  destined  it, 
made  it  one  of  the  Lights  of  the  world,  and,  along 


with  England,  a  mother  of  free  nations.  Through 
all  the  ages  of  the  futui'e,  the  foremost  place  among 
Scotsmen  must  belong  to  Kuox.' 


CHAPTEE   X. 


THE    LAST   DAYS    OF   QUEEN    MARY   AND   JOHN    KNOX. 

Prosperous  Events— Eatification  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  by  Parliament— Culmination  of  Scottish  Eefcr- 
mation — Knox  Wishes  to  Retire — New  Storms — Knox  Retires  to  St.  Andrews — Knox  in  the  Pulpit — Tulchan  Bishops 
—Knox's  Opposition  to  the  Scheme — The  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre — Knox's  Prediction — His  Last  Appearance 
in  the  Pulpit — Final  End  of  Mary's  Crimes— Darnley—Kizzio— Kirk-of-Field— Marriage  with  Bothwell— 
Cai'berry  Hill — Lochleven  Castle— Battle  of  Langside — Flight  to  England— Execution— Mary  the  Last  Survivor 
of  her  Partners  in  Crime — Last  Illness  of  Knox — His  Death— His  Character. 


The  dangerous  crisis  was  now  past,  and  a  tide  of 
])rosperous  events  began  to  set  in,  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation.  The  rising  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  in  the  north — who,  kno^ving  the  court  to 
be  secretly  favom-able,  had  unfurled  the  standai'd 
for  Rome — was  suppressed.  The  alienation  which 
had  parted  Knox  and  Lord  James  Stuart,  now  Earl 
of  MiuTay,  for  two  yeai-s  was  healed  ;  the  Protestant 
spirit  in  the  provinces  was  strengthened  by  the 
preaching  toure  undertaken  by  the  Reformer ;  the 
jealousies  between  the  court  and  the  Church,  though 
not  removed,  wei-e  abated  ;  the  abdication  of  the 
queen,  which  grew  out  of  the  deploi-able  occiu-rences 
that  followed  her*  marriage  with  Damley,  and  to 
which  oiu"  attention  must  briefly  be  given,  seeing 
they  were  amongst  the  most  powerfid  of  the  causes 
which  turned  the  balance  between  Protestantism 
and  Romanism,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  over 
Europe ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  her  abdication,  the 
appointment,  as  regent  of  tlie  kingdom,  of  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  the  intimate  friend  of  Knox,  and  the 
great  outstanding  patriot  and  RefoiTner  among  the 
Scottish  nobles — all  tended  in  one  direction,  to  the 
establishment,  namely,  of  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
Accordingly,  in  l.'iG?,  the  infant  James  being  king, 
and  MuiTay  i-egent,  the  Parliament  which  met  on  the 
15th  of  December  ratified  all  the  Acts  that  had  been 
passed  in  1560,  aboUshing  the  Papal  jurisdiction, 
_  and  accepting  the  Protestant  faith  as  the  religion  of 
the  nation.  Valid  legal  secuiities  were  tluis  for 
the  first  time  reared  around  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  was  further  enacte<l,  "  Tliat  no 
prince  should  afterwards  be  adniittetl  to  the  exercise 
of  authority  in  tlie  kingdom,  without  taking  an  oatli 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  that  none 
but  Protestants  should  be  admitted  to  any  oflice, 
with  the  exception  of  those  that  were   hereilitary, 


or  held  for  life.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
e.xercised  by  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church,  was 
formally  ratified,  and  commissionei's  appointed  to 
define  more  exactly  the  causes  which  came  within 
the  sphere  of  theii-  judgment"  - 

The  Scottish  Reformation  had  now  reachetl  its 
culmination  in  that  centmy,  and  fi-om  this  point 
Knox  could  look  back  over  the  battles  he  had 
waged,  and  the  toils  he  had  borne,  and  contemplate 
■with  thankfulness  theii'  issue  in  the  ovei-thiow  of 
the  Papal  tyranny,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Scriptiu-al  faith  in  Scotland.  He  had,  too,  i-eccived 
legal  guarantees  from  the  State  that  the  abolislicd 
jurisdiction  would  not  be  restoi-ed,  and  that  the 
Protestant  Chuivh  woiUd  have  Ubei-ty  and  protection 
given  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  woi-ship  and  the 
administration  of  its  discipline.  The  two  years  that 
followed,  1568  and  1569,  were  perhaps  the  ha]ipicst 
in  the  Reformer's  life,  and  the  most  prosjwrous  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during  that  century. 
Under  the  energetic  and  patriotic  administration  of 
the  "  Grootl  Regent "  Scothmd  enjoyed  quiet.  The 
Reformed  Church  w;is  enlarging  her  borders  ;  uU 
was  going  well ;  and  that  yearning  for  rest  which 
often  \'isits  tlie  breasts  of  those  who  have  been  long 
tossed  by  tempests,  began  to  be  felt  by  Knox.  He 
remembered  the  quiet  yeai-s  at  Geneva,  the  loving 


'  One  who  is  neither  a  Scotsman  nor  a  Presbytorian 
says  justly  as  generously :  "  The  time  has  come  when 
English  history  may  do  justice  to  one  but  for  whom  the 
Reformation  would  have  been  overthrown  among  our- 
selves; for  the  spirit  which  Knoi  created  saved  Scotland, 
and  if  Scotland  Imd  been  Catholic  again,  noitlior  the 
wisdom  of  Elizabeth's  ministeni,  nor  tlif  toiu-hing  of  lier 
bishops,  nor  her  own  chicaneries,  would  have  presrrvcd 
England  from  revolution."  (Froude,  History  of  England, 
vol  I.,  pp.  193,  191 ;  Lend.,  1870.) 

'  MrCrie,  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  158,  U0. 
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flock  to  wliom  he  ]iad  tliere  ininihitered  tlie  Word 
of  Life,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  return  thither 
and  spend  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  lay  his 
wearied  body,  it  might  be,  by  the  side  of  gi'eater 
dust  in  the  Plain-palais. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Other  storms  were  to 
roll  over  him  and  over  his  beloved  Church  before  he 
should  descend  into  his  grave.  The  assassination 
j)f  tlie  Regent  Murray,  in  Janiuiry,  1570,  was  the 
forerunner  of  these  e-vils.  The  tidings  of  his  death 
occasioned  to  Knox  the  most  poignant  anguish,  but 
great  as  was  his  own  loss,  he  regarded  it  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
the  countiy  in  the  murder  of  this  great  patriot  and 
able  administrator.  Under  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who  succeeded  Mun-ay  as  regent,  the  former  con- 
fusions returned,  and  they  continued  under  Mar, 
by  whom  Lennox  was  succeeded.  The  nobles  were 
diWded  into  two  factions,  one  in  favour  of  Maiy, 
while  the  other  supported  the  cause  of  the  young 
king.  In  the  midst  of  these  contentions  the  life  of 
the  Reformer  came  to  be  in  so  gi'eat  danger  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  remove  from 
Edinburgh,  and  take  up  his  residence  for  some  time 
at  St.  Andrews.  Here  he  often  preached,  and 
though  so  feeble  that  he  hatl  to  be  lifted  up  into 
the  pulpit,  before  the  sermon  had  ended  his  earnefst- 
ness  and  vehemence  were  such  that,  in  the  words  of 
an  eye-witness,  "  He  was  like  to  ding  the  pulpit  in 
l/lads^  andjlie  out  of  it." 

Weary  of  the  world,  and  longing  to  depart,  he 
had  nevertheless  to  wage  battle  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life.  His  last  years  were  occupied  in  opposing 
the  introduction  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
an  order  of  bishops  known  only  to  Scotland,  and 
termed  Tidclian.-  Several  rich  benefices  had  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  the  incumbents,  and 
other  causes ;  and  the  nobles,  coveting  these  rich 
livings,  entered  into  simoniaoal  bargains  with  the 
least  worthy  of  the  ministers,  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  fill  the  post,  but  that  the  patron  should 
receive  the  richest  portion  of  the  income  :  hence  the 
term  Tidchan  bishops.  Knox  strongly  objected  to 
the  institution  of  the  new  order  of  ecclesiastics — 
tirat,  because  ho  held  it  a  robbery  of  the  Church's 
patrimony ;  and  secondly,  because  it  was  an  invasion 
on  the  Presbyterian  equality  which  had  been  settled 
iu  the  Scottish  Kirk.  His  opposition  delayed  the 
completion  of  this  disgi'aoeful  ari-angement,  which 
was  not  tairied  through  till  the  year  in  which  he 
died.     Iu  August,  1572,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 

'  i.e.,  'break  the  pulpit  in  pieces.  (James  Melville, 
Aittohiography.) 

-  A  tulehan  is  a  calf's  stin  stuffed  with  straw,  set  up 
to  make  the  cow  give  her  milk  freely. 


and  soon  thereafter  received  the  news  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew  Massacre.  We  need  ncrt  say  how 
deejjly  he  was  affected  by  a  crime  that  cb-owned 
France  in  Protestant  blood,  including  that  of  many 
of  his  own  pereonal  friends.  Kindling  into  prophet- 
like fu-e,  he  foretold  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles's  a 
futiu'e  of  revolutions  as  awaiting  the  royal  house 
.■uid  throne  of  France;  and  his  words,  veiily,  have 
not  fallen  to  the  gromid. 

His  last  appearance  iu  public  was  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1572,  when  he  preached  in  the  Tolbooth 
Church  on  occasion  of  the  installation  of  Mr.  Lawson 
as  liis  colleague  and  successor.  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  as  if  he  felt  that  no  more  should  flock  see 
theii-  pastor,  or  pastor  adch-ess  his  flock,  he  protested, 
in  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  he  expected  soon 
to  give  an  account,  that  he  had  walked  among  them 
with  a  good  conscience,  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  aU  sincerity,  and  he  exhorted  and 
charged  them  to  adhere  steadfa-stly  to  the  faith 
which  they  had  professed.  The  services  at  an  end, 
he  descended  the  pulpit^stairs,  with  exhausted  yet 
cheerful  look,  and  walked  slowly  do^^^l  the  High 
Street  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  servant,  Richard  Bau- 
natyne ;  his  congi'egation  lining  the  way,  reverently 
anxious  to  have  theii-  last  look  of  their  beloved 
pastor.  He  entered  his  house  never  ag-aiu  to  pass 
over  its  threshold.^  It  was  meet  he  should  now 
depart,  for  the  shadows  were  falKng  thickl}-,  not 
around  himself  only,  but  around  Christendom. 

While  the  events  we  have  so  rapidly  nan-ated 
were  in  progi-ess,  Mary  Stiuirt,  the  other  gi-eat  tigiu-e 
of  the  time,  was  pursuing  her  career,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  shoidd  follow — not  in  their  detail, 
for  that  is  not  necessary  for  our  object,  but  in  their 
outline  and  issue — a  series  of  events  of  which  she 
was  the  centi-e,  and  which  were  acting  with  marked 
and  lasting  eflect  on  both  Romanism  and  Pi"0- 
testantism.  We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the 
league  of  the  tlu-ee  Papal  Powers — France,  Spain, 
and  Rome — to  quench  the  new  light  which  was  then 
dawning  on  the  nations,  and  bring  back  the  night 
on  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  We  have  also  said 
that  of  this  plot  ^lary  Stuart  had  become  the 
centre,  seeing  the  part  assigned  her  was  e.sscutial 
to  its  success.  It  is  surely  a  most  instructi've  fact, 
that  the  series  of  frightful  crimes  into  which  this 
princess  plunged  was  one  of  the  main  instrumen- 
talities that  P*i"ovidence  employed  to  bring  this 
plot  to  nought.  From  the  day  that  Mary  Stuart 
put  her  hand  to  this  bond  of  blood,  the  tide  in  her 
fortunes  tiu-ned,  and  all  things  went  against  hei-. 
First  came  her  sudden  and  ill-starred  affection  for 

••  M''Crie,  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  217,  218. 
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Lord  Darnley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  then 
followed  her  marriage  with  him,  accomplished 
thi'ough  treachery,  and  followed  by  ci^il  war.  The 
passion  which  Mary  felt  for  Darnley,  a  weak,  vain, 
and  ffivolous  yotith,  and  addicted  to  low  company, 
soon  gave  place  to  disgust.  Treated  with  neglect  by 
her  husband,  Mary  was  thrown  upon  other.s,  and 
then  came  her  worse  than  iinseemly  intimacy  with 
the  low-born  and  low-bred  Italian,  David  Rizzio. 
This  awakened  a  tierce  and  revengeful  jealousy  in 
the  breast  of  Darnley,  which  led  to  the  midnight 
assassination  in  the  palace.  A  band  of  \'izored 
baronis,  with  naked  swords,  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  supper-chamber  of  the 
queen,  and  seizing  her 
favomite,  and  loosening 
his  grasp  on  the  chess  of 
his  mistress,  which  he 
had  clutched  in  despaii', 
they  dragged  him  out,  and 
dispatched  liim  in  the  ante- 
chamber, his  screams  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  of  the 
queen,  who  was  held  back 
by  force  from  rescuing 
him.  Then  came  the 
settled  puii^ose  of  revenge 
in  the  heart  of  Mai-y  Stuart 
against  her  husband,  for 
his  share  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio.  This  purpose,  con- 
cealed for  a  time  under 
an  aflectation  of  tenderer 
love,  the  more  eft'ectuall}' 
to  lure  the  vain  and  con- 
fiding Lord  Daniley  into  the  snare  she  had  sot  for 
him,  was  steadily  and  coolly  pursued,  till  at  la.st  it 
was  consummated  in  the  honible  tragedy  of  the 
"Kirk-of- Field."  The  lurid  blaze  which  lighted  the 
sky  of  Edinburgh  that  night,  and  the  shock  that 
roused  its  sleeping  citizens  from  their  beds,  bring 
upon  the  stage  new  actoi-s,  and  pave  the  way  for 
outrages  that  startle  the  imagination  and  stupefy 
the  moral  sense.  Darnley  has  disajipeared,  and  now 
an  infamous  and  bloofly  man  starts  up  by  the  side 
of  Maiy  Stuart.  There  comes  next,  her  strange 
passion  for  Bothwell,  a  man  without  a  single  spark 
of  chivalry  or  Iionour  in  him — coarse-nunded,  domi- 
neering, with  an  evil  renown  hanging  about  him 
for  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  and  whose  gross 
features  and  badly-moulded  limbs  did  not  funiish 
Mary  with  the  poor  apology  of  manly  Vteauty  for 
the  almost  insane  passion  for  him  to  which  she 
abandoned  herself.  Then,  before  the  blood  of  her 
husband  was  di-y,  and  the  niins  of  the  Kirk-of- 
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Field  had  ceased  to  smoke,  came  her  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  whom  the  nation  held  to  bo  the  chief 
perpetrator  of  the  cruel  murder  of  her  former 
husband.  To  take  in  marriage  that  hand  wliich 
had  spLlt  her  husband's  blood  was  to  confess  in  act 
what  even  she  dared  not  confess  in  words.  From 
this  moment  her  fatuous  career  becomes  more 
reckless,  and  she  rushes  onwai'd  with  awful 
speed  towai"ds  the  goal.  Aghast  at  such  a  career, 
and  humiliated  by  being  nded  over  by  such  a 
sovereign,  her  subjects  broke  out  in  insurrection. 
The  queen  flew  to  arms ;  she  was  defeated  on  the 
field  of  Carberry  Hill ;  brought  as  a  captive  to 
Edinburgh ;  thence  sent 
to  Loclileven  Castle,  where 
she  endured  a  lonely 
imprisonment  of  some 
months.  Escaping  thence, 
she  fled  on  horseback  all 
night  long,  and  at  morn- 
ing presented  herself  at  the 
castle-gates  of  the  Hamil- 
tons.  Here  she  rallied 
round  her  the  supjjortei-s 
whom  her  defeat  had 
scattered,  and  for  the  last 
time  tried  the  fortune  of 
arms  against  her  subjects 
on  the  field  of  Langside, 
near  Glasgow.  The  battle 
went  against  her,  and  she 
fled  a  second  time,  riding 
night  and  day  across 
country  towards  the  Boi-- 
der,  where,  fording  the 
Solway,  she  bade  adieu  to  Scottish  soil,  nevermore 
to  return.  She  had  left  her  country  beliind,  not 
her  evil  genius,  nor  her  ill-fortune ;  these,  as  a 
terrible  Nemesis,  accompany  her  into  England. 
There,  continuing  to  be  the  princijial  card  in  the 
game  the  Popish  Powei-s  were  playing,  she  was 
drawni  to  conspire  against  the  life  and  tlirone  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  now  that  doom  overtook  her. 
On  a  d\dl  winter  morning,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
she  who  had  dazzled  all  eyes  by  her  beauty,  all 
imaginations  by  her  liveliness  and  gaiety,  and  who 
had  won  so  many  hearts  by  her  fa.scinating  address 
— the  daughter  of  a  king,  the  wife  of  a  king,  and 
the  mother  of  a  king,  and  who  hei-self  had  sat  on 
two  thrones — laid  her  heafl,  now  discrowned,  grey 
with  KOiTOWB,  and  stained  with  crimes,  uiwn  the 
block.  At  the  veiy  time  that  the  Arma«la  was  being 
built  in  the  dockyards  of  Spain,  and  an  immense 
host  wivs  being  collected  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
the  view  of  making  vacant  Eliziiljcth's  throne,  and 
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elevating  Mary  Stuart  to  it,  the  head  of  the  latter 
princess  fell  on  the  scaffold. 

It  is  note^-orthy  that  Queen  Maiy  survived  all 
who  had  been  actors  along  with  her  in  the  scenes  of 
crime  and  blood  in  which  she  had  so  freely  mingled. 
Before  she  herself  mounted  the  scaffold,  she  had 
seen  all  who  had  sided  with  her  in  Scotland  against 
Knox  and  the  Reformation,  die  on  the  gallows  or  in 
the  field.  Before  her  last  hour  came  the  glory  of 
the  House  of  Hamilton  had  been  tarmshed,  and  the 
member  of  that  house  who  fired  the  shot  that 
deprived  Scotland  of  her  "  Good  Regent "  had  to 
seek  asylum  in  France.  Kirkaldy  of  Gi-ange,  who 
espoused  Mary's  quan'el  at  the  last  hour,  and  held 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  her  behalf,  was  hanged 
at  the  Market  Cross ;  and  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
who  had  lent  the  aid  of  his  powerful  talents  to  the 
queen  to  bring  Knox  to  the  block,  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  his  own  hand,  after  li\'ing  to  witness  the 
utter  wreck  of  all  Mary's  interests  in  Scotland. 
BothweU,  who  had  stained  his  life  and  conscience 
with  so  many  horrid  deeds  to  serve  her,  rotted  for 
years  in  a  foreign  dungeon,  and  at  last  expii-ed 
there.  The  same  fatality  attended  all  in  other  lands 
who  took  part  with  her  or  embarked  in  her  schemes. 
Her  co-conspirators  in  England  came  to  violent  ends. 
The  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland 
were  executed.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  premier 
peer,  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower.  All  concerned  in 
the  Babington  plot  were  swept  off  by  the  axe.  In 
France  it  was  the  same.  Her  uncles  had  died 
violent  and  bloody  deaths ;  Charles  IX.  expired, 
blood  flowing  from  eveiy  opening  in  his  body ; 
Cathei-ine  de  Medici,  after  all  her  crimes,  trod 
the  same  road  ;  and  last  of  all  Mary  herself  went 
to  her  gi-eat  audit.  As  she  stands  this  dark 
morning  before  the  block  in  Fothei-ingay  Castle, 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  put  a  double  sting  into 
death  to  reflect  that  she  had  seen  the  ruin  of  all 
her  friends,  and  the  utter  overthrow  of  all  her 
projects,  while  the  Refonnation  against  which  she 
had  so  sorely  combatted  was  every  year  striking  its 
roots  deeper  in  her  native  land. 

From  this  blood-stained  block,  with  the  headless 
corpse  of  a  queen  beside  it,  we  turn  to  another 
death-scene,  ti-agic  too — not  with  horrors,  as  the 
other,  but  with  triumph.  We  stand  in  a  humble 
chamber  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh. Here,  on  this  bed,  is  laid  that  head  over 
which  so  many  storms  had  burst,  to  find  at  last  the 
rest  which,  wearied  \vith  toil  and  anxiety,  it  had  so 
earnestly  sought.  Noblemen,  minLstere,  burgesses 
pour  in  to  see  how  Knox  will  die.  As  he  had 
lived  so  he  dies,  full  of  courage.  From  his  dving 
bed    he    exhorted,   warned,   admonished    all   who 


approached  him  as  he  had  done  from  the  pulpit 
His  brethren  in  the  ministry  he  adjured  to  "  abide 
by  the  eternal  ti-uth  of  the  Gospel."  Noblemen  and 
statesmen  he  counselled  to  uphold  the  "Evangel" 
and  not  forsake  the  Church  of  their  native  land,  if 
they  would  have  God  not  to  strip  them  of  their 
riches  and  honours.  He  made  Calvin's  sermons  on 
the  Ephesians  be  read  to  him,  as  if  his  spirit  sought 
to  commune  once  more  on  earth  with  that  mightier 
spirit.  But  the  Scriptures  were  the  manna  on 
which  he  mostly  lived  :  "  Turn,"  said  he  to  his  wife, 
"  to  that  passage  where  I  fii-st  ca.st  anchor,  the 
seventeenth  of  the  Gospel  of  John."  In  the  midst 
of  these  solemn  scenes,  a  gleam  of  his  wonted 
geniality  breaks  in.  Two  intimate  friends  come  to 
see  him,  and  he  makes  a  cask  of  French  wine  which 
was  in  his  cellar  be  pierced  for  their  entertainment, 
and  hospitably  urges  them  to  partake,  saying  that 
"  he  will  not  tan-y  till  it  be  all  dnmk."  He  was 
overheard  breathing  out  short  uttei-ances  in  prayer: 
"  Give  peace  to  tliis  afiUcted  commonwealth ;  raise 
up  foithful  pastoi-s."  On  the  day  before  his  death, 
being  Sunday,  after  lying  some  time  qtiiet,  he 
.suddenly  broke  out,  "I  have  fought  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  heavenly  things,"  referring  to  the 
troubled  state  of  the  Chiu-ch,  "  and  have  prevailed  ; 
I  have  been  in  heaven  and  taken  possession,  I  have 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  joys."  At  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  November,  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  ejaculated,  "  Now  it  is  come."  His 
friends  desired  of  him  a  sign  that  he  died  in  peace, 
whereupon,  says  the  chronicler  of  his  last  houi-s, 
"  As  if  he  had  received  new  strength  in  death,  he 
lifted  one  of  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  sighing 
twice,  departed  ^vith  the  calmness  of  one  fallen  into 
.sleep." ' 

The  two  master-qualities  of  Blnox  were  faith  and 
courage.  The  fundamental  quality  was  his  faith, 
courage  was  the  noble  fruit  that  sprang  from  it. 
The  words  of  Regent  Morton,  spoken  over  his  dust, 
have  become  proverbial,  "  There  lies  one  who  never 
feared  the  face  of  man."  John  Knox  never  feared 
man  because  he  never  mistrusted  God.  His  faith 
taught  him,  fii-st  of  all,  a  fearless  submission  of  his 
undei-standing  to  the  Woi-d  of  God.  To  this  pro- 
found submission  to  the  Bible  we  can  trace  all  the 
noble  and  rare  qualities  which  he  displayed  in  his 
life.  To  this  was  owing  the  simplicity,  the  clearness 
and  the  vigour  of  all  his  ^-iews,  his  uniform  con- 
sistency, and  that  remarkable  foresight  which  to 
his  countrymen  appeared  to  approach  almost  to 
prophecy.     Looking  along  the  lines  of  the  Divine 
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government,  as  I'evealed  iji  the  Seriptm-es,  be  could 
foi-etell  what  would  inevitably  be  the  issue  of  a 
certain  course  of  conduct  or  a  certain  train  of 
events.  It  might  come  sooner  or  it  might  come 
later,  but  ho  no  more  doubted  that  it  would 
come  than  he  doubted  the  uniformity  and  equity 
of  God's  nile  over  men.  To  tliis  too,  namely,  his 
submission  to  the  Bible,  was  owing  at  once  the 
solidity  and  the  lireadth  of  his  Reform.  Instead 
of  trammelling  himself  by  forms  he  threw  himself 
fearlessly  and  broadly  ujwn  gi'eat  piinciples.  He 
spread  his  Reformation  over  the  whole  of  society, 
going  down  till  he  had  reached  its  deepest  spiings, 
and  travelling  outwards  till  he  had  regenerated  his 
country  in  all  departments  of  its  action,  and  in  all 
the  spheres  of  its  well-being.  He  was  an  advocate 
of  constitutional  government,  and  a  ftiend,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  highest  and  vvidest  intellectual 
culture.  It  is  no  proof  of  narrowness,  surely,  but 
of  insight  and  breadth,  that  he  discerned  the  tnie 
foundation  on  which  to  build  in  order  that  his 
Reformation  might  endure  and  extend  itself.     He 


placed  it  upon  the  Bible.  His  wide  and  patriotic 
-views  on  public  liberty  and  education,  wliich  he  held 
and  inculcated,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  ;  biit  the 
great  service  which  he  rendered  to  Scotland  was 
the  religious  one — he  gave  it  liberty  by  giving  it  the 
"  Evangel."  It  would  have  but  little  availed  Scots- 
men in  the  nineteenth  century  if  Knox  had  wrought 
up  their  Withers  to  a  little  political  entliusiasm,  but 
had  failed  to  lead  them  to  the  Bible,  that  great 
awakener  of  the  human  soul,  and  bulwark  of  the 
rights  of  conscience.  If  this  had  been  all,  the  Scots, 
after  a  few  abortive  attempts,  like  those  of  mis- 
guided France,  to  reconcile  political  freedom  with 
spiiitual  servitude,  would  assuredly  have  fiillen 
back  imder  the  old  yoke,  and  would  have  been 
lying  at  this  day  in  the  gulf  of  "  Papistrie." 
Discarding  this  narrow  visionary  project,  Knox 
gi-a-sped  the  one  eternal  principle  of  liberty,  the 
goverimient  of  the  hnman  conscience  liy  the  Bible, 
and  planting  his  Reformation  upon  this  gi-eat 
foundation-stone,  he  endowed  it  with  the  attribute 
of  durability. 
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The  same  year  (l.')72)  wliich  saw  Knox  descend 
into  the  grave  beheld  the  rise  of  a  system  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  styled  episcopacy,  and  yet  was  not 
epLscopacy,  for  it  possessed  no  authority  and  exer- 
cised no  oversight.  We  have  already  indicated  the 
motives  which  led  to  this  inva.sion  upon  the 
Presbyterian  equality  which  had  till  now  prevailed 
in  the  Scottish  Ghui-ch,  and  the  significant  name 
borne  by  the  men  wlio  filled  the;  offices,  created 
under  this  arrangement.  They  were  styled  Tvlchan 
bi.shops,  being  only  tlie  image  or  likeness  of  a 
bishop,  set  up  a-s  a  convenient  vehicle  through 
which  the  fniits  of  the  benefices  might  flow,  not 
into  the  trea.sury  of  the  Clnirch,  tlieir  rightful 
destination,  but  into  the  pockets  of  ])atrons  and 
landlords.  We  have  seen  tliat  Knox  resisted  this 
scheme,  as  stained  with  the  double  giiilt  of  siiuony 
and  robbeiy.     He  held  it,  moreover,  to  be  a  viola- 


tion of  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Presby- 
terian polity,  so  far  as  the  new  bishops  might 
possess  any  real  superiority  of  power  or  rank.  Tliis 
tlicy  hardly  did  its  yet,  for  the  real  power  of  the 
Church  lay  in  her  courts,  and  the  Tulchan  bishops 
were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Synods  and 
A.ssemblies  equally  vvith  their  brethren  ;  but  the 
change  wa.s  deemed  ominous  by  all  tlie  moi'o  faithful 
mmisters,  as  the  commencement  of  a  j)oiicy  which 
seemed  certain  in  the  end  to  lay  prostrate  the 
Presbytorianisni  of  the  Clnirch  of  Scotland,  and 
\ni\\  it  the  Reformed  religion  and  the  lilierties  of 
the  country. 

Meanwhile,  numerous  other  evils  grew  oiit  of 
this  aiTangeraent.  The  men  who  consented  to 
be  obtruded  into  these  equivocal  posts  were  mostly 
luiqualified,  some  by  theii-  youth,  others  by  their 
oKl    age ;    some   by    inferior    talents,   others    by 
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their  blemished  character.  They  were  despised 
by  the  people  as  the  tools  of  the  court  and  the 
ari.stoci-acy.  Hardly  an  Assembly  met  but  it  had 
to  listen  to  complaints  against  them  for  neglect 
of  duty,  or  uTegidavity  of  life,  or  tyrannical  ad- 
ministration. The  ministers,  who  felt  that  these 
abuses  were  debasing  the  piu-ity  and  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  sought  means  to  coiTect 
them.  But  the  Government  took  the  side  of  the 
Tulchan  dignitaries.     The  regent,  Jlorton,  declared 


and  ardently  attached  to  the  piinciples  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  but  there  was  no  one  who 
possessed  Knox's  sagacity  to  devise,  or  his  in- 
trepidity to  apply,  the  measures  which  the  crisis 
demanded.  They  felt  that  the  Tulchan  episcopacy 
which  had  lifted  up  its  head  in  the  midst  of  them 
must  be  vigorously  resisted  if  Presbyterianism  was 
to  live,  but  a  champion  was  wanting  to  lead  in  the 
battle. 

At  last    one   not   unworthy   to   succeed    Knox 
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the  speeches  against  the  new  bishops  to  be  seditious, 
threatened  to  deprive  the  Church  of  the  liberty  of 
her  Assemblies,  and  advanced  a  claim  to  the  same 
supremacy  over  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  had  been 
declared  an  inherent  prerogative  in  the  crown  of 
England.'  Into  this  comjilicatcd  and  confused  state 
had  mattei-s  now  come  in  Scotland. 

The  man  who  had  so  largely  contributed  by  his 
unwearied  lalwurs  to  rear  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  and  who  htu\  watched  over  it  with 
such  unslumbering  vigilance,  was  now  in  his  grave. 
Of  those  who  remained,  many  were  excellent  men. 


'  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  58. 
Tol.  ».,  p.  154. 
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came  forward  to  fill  the  place  where  that  great 
leader  had  stood.  Tliis  man  was  Andrew  Melville, 
who  in  1.574  returned  from  Geneva  to  Scotland. 
He  was  of  the  Melvilles  of  Baldovy,  in  the  Meams, 
and  having  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  was  received  into  the  family  of  his  eldei' 
brother,  who,  discovering  his  genius  and  taste  for 
learning,  resolved  to  give  him  the  best  e<lucation 
the  countiy  afforded.  He  acquired  Latin  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Montrose,  and  Greek  from 
Pierre  de  Marailliers,  a  native  of  France,  who 
taught  in  those  parts;  and  when  the  young  Melville 
entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  he  read  the 
original  text  of  Aristotle,  while  his  j)rofe88ors, 
\inacquaintod  with  the  tongue  of  their  oracle,  com- 
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inented  upon  liis  -worku  from  a  Latiii  translation.' 
From  St.  Andrews,  Melville  went  to  [jrosecute  Ids 
studies  at  that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  The  Sorbonne  was  then  rising 
into  higher  renown  and  attracting  greater  crowds 
of  students  than  ever,  Francis  I.,  at  the  advice  of 
the  great  scholar  Bud;eus,  having  just  added  to  it 
three  new  chairs  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
These  unlocked  the  gates  of  tlie  ancient  world,  and 
admitted  the  student  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greek  sages  and  the  diviner  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  The  Jesuits  were  at  that  time 
intriguing  to  obtain  admission  into  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  into  tho  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  the  Lasight  Melville  obtained 
abroad  into  the  character  and  designs  of  these 
zealots  was  useful  to  him  in  after-life,  stiaiulating 
him  as  it  did  to  put  the  colleges  of  his  native  land 
on  such  a  footing  that  the  youth  of  Scotland  might 
have  no  need  to  seek  instruction  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. From  Paris,  Melville  repaired  to  Poictiers, 
where,  during  a  residence  of  three  years,  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  regent  in  the  College 
of  St.  Marceon,  till  he  was  compelled  to  quit  it 
by  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war.  Leaving  Poictiers, 
he  journeyed  on  foot  to  Geneva,  his  Hebrew  Bible 
slung  at  his  belt,-  and  in  a  few  days  after  liis 
arrival  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Humanity,  then  vacant,  in  the  famous  academy 
which  Calvin  had  founded  ten  years  before,  and 
■which,  as  regards  the  fame  of  its  masters  and  the 
number  of  its  scholars,  now  rivalled  the  ancient 
universities  of  Eiirope.^  This  ajipointment  brought 
him  into  daily  intercourse  with  the  scholars,  minis- 
ters, and  senators  of  Geneva,  and  if  the  Scotsman 
delighted  in  their  urbanity  and  learning,  they  no 
less  admired  his  candour,  vivacity,  and  manifold 
acquirements.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
took  place  during  Melville's  residence  in  Geneva, 
and  that  terrible  event,  by  crowding  Geneva  with 
refugees,  vastly  enlarged  his  aocpiaintance  with  the 
Protestants  of  the  Continent.  There  were  at  one 
time  as  many  as  120  French  miuLstei-s  in  that 
hospitable  city,  and  among  other  learned  strangers 
was  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his 
age,  with  whom  Melville  renewed  an  acquaintance 
which  had  been  begun  two  years  before.  The 
horrors  of  this  massacre,  of  which  he  had  had  so 
near  a  view,  tleepened  the  detestation  he  felt  for 
tyranny,  and  helped  to  nerve  him  in  the  eflbrts  he 
made  in  subsequent  years  for  tlie  liberties  of  his 

'  James  Melville,    AiUohiography   and   Diary,    p.  39; 
'Wodrowed.,1842. 
=  Hid.,  p.  41. 
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native  land.  Sun  ounded  with  congenial  friends  and 
occupied  in  important  labours,  that  land  he  had 
^dl  but  forgotten,  till  it  was  recalled  to  his  heart 
by  a  visit  from  two  of  his  countiymen,  who,  stiiick 
with  liis  great  capabilities,  urged  him  to  retiUTi 
to  Scotland.  Having  obtained  with  difficulty  per- 
mission from  the  Senate  and  Church  of  Geneva  to 
return,  he  set  out  on  hLs  way  homeward,  with  a 
letter  from  Beza,  iir  whicli  that  illustrious  man  said 
that  "  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a 
stronger  token  of  affection  to  her  sister  of  Scotland 
than  by  despoiling  herself  of  hLs  .services  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  might  there\vith  be  enriched."* 
Passing  through  Paris  on  the  veiy  day  that  Charles 
IX.  died  in  the  Louvre,  he  arrived  in  Edinbiu-gh 
in  July,  1574,  after  an  absence  of  ten  yeai-s  from 
his  native  coimtry.  "  He  brought  with  him,"  says 
James  Melville,  "  an  inexhaustible  trea.sury  of 
learning,  a  vast  knowledge  both  of  things  human 
and  divine,  and,  what  was  better  still,  an  upright 
and  fervent  zeal  for  true  religion,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  devote  all  his  gifts,  with  unwearied 
painfulness,  to  the  service  of  his  Kii-k  and  coimtry 
without  recompemse  or  gain." ' 

On  his  arrival  in  Scotland  he  foimd  the  battle 
against  the  Tulchan  episcopate,  so  incongruously 
joined  on  to  the  Presbyterian  Chvu-ch,  halting  for 
one  to  lead.  Impressed  with  the  simple  order 
which  Calvin  had  established  in  Geneva,  and  as- 
cribing in  lai-ge  degi-ee  to  that  cause  the  gloiy  to 
which  that  Church  had  attained,  and  the  purity  with 
which  religion  flourished  in  it,  and  believing  with 
Jerome  that,  agi'eeably  to  the  interchangeable  use 
of  the  words  "  l)ishop  "  and  "  presbyter"  in  the  New 
Testament,  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  at 
first  equal,  Melville  resolved  not  to  rest  till  he  had 
lopjjed  off  the  unseemly  addition  which  avaiicious 
nobles  and  a  tyrannical  Government  had  made  to 
the  Church  of  liis  native  land,  and  restored  it  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  fii-st  order.  He  began  the  battle  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  157.5  ;  he  continued  it  in 
following  Assemblies,  and  with  such  success  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  1580  came  to  a  unanimous 
resolution,  declai-ing  "  the  office  of  a  bishop,  as  then 
used  and  commonly  understood,  to  be  destitute  of 
warrant  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  human  inven- 
tion, tending  to  the  great  injure'  of  the  Church,  and 
ordained  the  bishops  to  demit  their  pretende<l  office 
slmpJiciter,  and  to  receive  admission  as  ordinary 
))astoi's  de  novo,  under  pain  of  excomnuinication."' 
Not  a  holder  of  a  Tulchan  mitre  but  bowed  to  the 
deeision  of  the  Assembly. 


<  James  Melville,  Autobiography,  p.  42. 
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While,  on  the  one  hand,  this  new  episcxjpaoy  was 
beiag  cast  down,  the  Church  was  labom-ing,  on  the 
other,  to  biiild  up  and  perfect  her  scheme  of  Pres- 
byterian polity.  A  cotumittee  wa.s  appointed  to 
prosecute  this  important  matter,  and  in  the  coui-se  of 
a  series  of  sittings  it  brought  its  work  to  completion, 
and  its  plan  was  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly which  met  in  the  Magdalene  Chajjel  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1.578,  under  the  presidency  of  Andi'ew 
Melville.  "  From  this  time,"  says  Dr.  M"=Crie, 
"the  Book  of  Policy,  as  it  was  then  styled,  or 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  although  not  ratified 
by  the  Privy  Council  or  Parliament,  was  regaixled 
by  the  Church  as  exhibiting  her  authoiised  form  of 
government,  and  the  subsequent  Assemblies  took 
steps  for  camdng  its  an-angements  into  efiect,  by 
erecting  presbyteries  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
committing  to  them  the  ovei-sight  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  mthin  theii-  bounds,  to  the  exclusion  of 
bishops,  supei-intendents,  and  visitore."' 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  and  contemplate  the 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  polity  as  now  perfected.  Never 
before  had  the  limits  of  the  ci^ol  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical powei-s  been  drawn  ■with  so  bold  a  hand  as  in 
this  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  In  none  of  the 
Confessions  of  the  Eefonnation  had  the  Chui'ch  been 
so  clearly  set  forth  as  a  distinct  and,  in  spiritual 
matters,  independent  society  as  it  was  in  this  one. 
The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  declared  that 
"Chi-Lst  had  appointed  a  government  in  hLs  Church, 
distinct  from  civil  government,  which  is  to  be 
exeoited  in  liis  name  by  such  office-bearere  as  he 
has  authorised,  and  not  by  civil  magistrates  or 
under  then-  direction."  This  marks  a  notable 
advance  in  the  Protestant  theory  of  Church  power, 
wliich  diffei-s  from  the  Popish  theory,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  co-ordinate  with,  not  superior  to,  the  civil 
power,  its  claims  to  supremacy  being  strictly 
limited  to  things  spiritual,  and  subject  to  the  State 
in  things  tempoi-al.  Luther  had  grasped  tlie  idea 
of  the  e.ssential  distinction  between  the  two  powei-s, 
but  he  shrank  from  the  difficulty  of  embodying  his 
views  in  a  Cliurch  organisation.  Calvin,  after  a  gi-eat 
battle,  had  succeeded  in  vesting  the  Church  of 
Geneva  with  a  certain  measure  of  spiritiial  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  State  there  wiis  a  theocracy  with 
two  branches — the  spiritual  administration  of  the 


'  Buil  of  Univ.  Kirk,  pp.  73,  74.    M?Crie,  Life  of  Uel- 
viUe,  vol.  i.,  p.  165. 


consistory,  and  the  moral  administi-ation  of  the 
senate — and  hence  the  impossibility  of  instituting 
definite  boundaries  between  the  two.  But  in 
Scotland  there  was  more  than  a  city ;  there  were  a 
kingdom,  a  Parliament,  a  monarch  ;  and  this  not 
only  permitted,  but  necessitated,  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  autonomy  of  the  Church  than  was  pos- 
sible in  Greneva.  Hence  the  Scottish  aiT;ingement 
more  nearly  resembles  that  which  obtained  in  France 
than  that  which  was  set  up  in  Geneva ;  besides, 
Mary  Stuart  was  Romish,  and  Knox  could  not  give 
to  a  Popish  sovereign  the  power  which  Calvin  had 
given  to  the  Protestant  senate  of  Geneva.  Still  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  was  incomplete  as  regards 
its  arrangements.  It  was  compiled  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency, and  many  of  its  provisions  were  necessaiily 
tempoi-ai-y.  But  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
contained  a  scheme  of  Chiu-ch  polity,  developed  from 
the  root-idea  of  the  supernatm-al  origin  of  the 
Chui'ch,  and  which  alike  in  its  general  scope  and 
its  particular  details  was  framed  -with  the  ^-iew  of 
providing  at  once  for  the  maintenance  of  the  order, 
and  the  conservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church. 
The  Parliament  did  not  ratify  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  till  1.592  ;  but  that  was  a  secondary 
matter  with  its  compilei-s,  for  in  their  view  the 
gi-anting  of  such  ratification  could  not  add  to,  and 
the  withholding  of  it  could  not  take  from,  the  in- 
herent authority  of  the  scheme  of  government,  which 
had  its  bmding  power  from  the  Scriptui'es  or  had  no 
binding  power  whatever.  Of  what  avail,  then,  was 
the  ratification  of  Pai'liament  1  Simply  this,  that 
the  State  thereby  pledged  itself  not  to  interfere 
■with  or  overthrow  this  discipline;  and,  furtlier,  it 
might  be  held  as  the  symbol  of  the  nation's  ac- 
ceptance of  and  submission  to  this  discipline  as  a 
Scriptural  one,  which,  however,  the  Church  neither 
wished  nor  sought  to  enforce  by  civil  penalties. 

It  was  out  of  this  completed  settlement  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity  that  that  gi-eJit  stniggle  arose 
which  ultimately  involved  both  England  and  Scot- 
land in  civU  war,  and  which,  after  an  immense 
effusion  of  blood,  in  the  southern  kingdom  on  the 
battle-field,  and  in  tlie  northern  on  the  scaffolds  of 
its  martyrs,  issued  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  wliich 
placed  the  Protestixnt  House  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britiin,  and  secured,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oatli,  that  the  constitution  and 
sovereigns  of  the  realm  should  in  all  time  coming 
be  Pkotfstavt. 
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BATTLES    FOR    PEESBYTERIANISM   AXD    LIBERTY. 
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In  1578,  James  VI.,  now  twelve  years  of  age,  took 
tlie  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hand.  His 
preceptor,  the  illustrious  Buchanan,  had  laboured 
to  inspire  Mm  with  a  taste  for  learning — the  capa- 
city he  could  not  give  him — and  to  qualify  him  for 
his  future  duties  as  a  sovereign  by  Lusti-ucting  him 
in  the  principles  of  ci\Tl  and  religious  liberty. 
But  unhappily  the  young  king,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  reign,  fell  under  the  influence  of  two  worth- 
less and  profligate  courtiere,  who  strove  but  too 
successfully  to  make  liim  forget  all  that  Buchanan 
liad  taught  liim.  These  were  Esme  Stuart,  a 
cousin  of  liis  father,  who  now  arrived  fi'om 
France,  and  was  aftei-wards  created  Eail  of 
Lennox ;  and  Captain  James  Stuart,  a  son  of 
Lord  Ochiltree,  a  man  of  profligate  manners, 
whose  unprincipled  ambition  was  rewarded  with 
the  title  and  e.states  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
AiTan.  The  .sum  of  what  these  men  taught  James 
was  that  there  was  neither  power  nor  glory  in  a 
thi-one  unless  the  monarch  were  absolute,  and  that 
as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  liis 
native  country  was  the  gi-eat  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  goveiTiing  according  to  his  own  arbitrary 
will,  it  behoved  him  above  all  things  to  sweep 
away  the  jurisdiction  of  Pre.sbj-terianism.  An 
independent  Kirk  and  an  absolute  throne  coidd 
not  co-exist  in  the  same  realm.  These  maxims 
accorded  but  too  well  with  the  traditions  of  his 
house  and  his  own  prepossessions  not  to  be  eagerly 
imbibed  by  the  king.  He  proved  aji  apt  scholar, 
and  the  evil  transformation  wTOught  upon  liim  bj' 
the  counselloi's  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  liim- 
self  was  completed  by  his  initiation  into  scenes  of 
youthful  debauchery. 

The  Popish  politicians  on  the  Continent  foresaw, 
of  course,  that  James  VI.  woidd  mount  the  throne 
of  England ;  and  there  is  reason  to  tliink  that  the 
mission  of  the  polished  and  insinuating  but  un- 
prLiicipled  Esme  Stuart  liad  reference  to  that 
expectation.  The  Duke  of  Guise  sent  him  to 
I'estore    the    broken   link    between   Scotland  and 


France ;  to  fill  James's  mind  with  exalted  notions 
of  his  own  prerogative;  to  inspire  him  with  a 
detestation  of  Presbyterian  Protestantism,  the 
greatest  foe  of  absolute  power;  and  to  lead  him 
back  to  Rome,  the  great  upholder  of  the  Divine 
right  of  kings.  Accordingly  Esme  Stuart  did  not 
come  alone.  He  was  in  due  time  followed  by 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  and  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  these  men  soon  made  itself  manifest  in 
the  open  defection  of  some  who  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed the  Protestant  faith.  In  short,  this  was  an 
ofl>shoot  of  that  gi-eat  plot  which  was  in  1587  to 
be  smitten  on  the  scaffold  in  Fotheringay  Castle, 
and  to  receive  a  yet  heavier  blow  fi-om  the  tem- 
pest that  strewed  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea 
Avith  the  hulks  of  the  "  Invincible  Ai-mada,"  and 
lined  the  western  shores  of  Ireland  with  the  corpses 
of  Spanish  waiTioi-s. 

The  Presb}'terian  ministere  took  the  alarm. 
Til  is  flocking  of  foul  bii-ds  to  the  court,  and  this 
crowding  of  "men  in  masks"  into  the  kingdom,  fore- 
boded no  good  to  that  Protestant  establislmient 
which  was  the  main  bulwark  of  the  country'.s 
liberties.  Tlie  alarm  was  deepened  by  intercepted 
letters  fi-om  Rome  gi-anting  a  dispens;ition  to 
Roman  Catholics  to  profess  the  Protestant  faith 
for  a  time,  provided  they  cherished  in  their  hearts 
a  loyalty  to  Rome,  and  let  slip  no  opportunity 
theii-  disguise  might  offer  them  of  advancuig  her 
interest.s.'  A  crisis  was  evidently  approacliing, 
and  if  the  Scottish  people  were  to  hold  posses.sion 
of  that  impoi-tant  domain  of  liberty  wliich  they  had 
conquered  they  must  fight  for  it.  Constitutional 
government  had  not  indeed  been  set  up  as  yet  in 
full  foiTu  in  Scotland ;  but  Buchanan,  Knox,  and 
now  Melville  were  the  advocates  of  its  principles; 
thus  the  germs  of  that  form  of  govenmient  had  been 
planted  in  tlie  country,  and  its  working  initiated  by 


>  M'-Crie,  Life  of  MelviUe,  vol.  i.,  p.  262.  See  also  iM*e 
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the  erection  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Courts ; 
limits  had  been  put  upon  the  arbitrary  wOl  of  the 
monarch  by  the  exclusion  of  the  royal  power  from 
the  most  important  of  all  departments  of  human 
liberty  and  rights  ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  inflamed  \\'ith  the  resolution  of  maintaining 
these  gi-eat  acquisitions,  now  menaced  by  both  the 
secret  and  the  open  emissaries  of  the  GuLses  and 
Rome.  But  there  were  none  to  rally  the  people  to 
the  defence  of  the  public  liberties  but  the  ministers. 
The  Parliament  in  Scotland  was  the  tool  of  the 
court ;  the  courts  of  justice  had  theii-  decisions 
dictiited  by  letters  from  the  king ;  there  was  yet 
no  free  press ;  there  was  no  organ  through  which 
the  jiublic  sentiment  could  find  expression,  or  shape 
itself  into  action,  but  the  Kirk.  It  alone  possessed 
au)-thiiig  like  liberty,  or  had  courage  to  oppose  the 
arbitrarj-  measm-es  of  the  Government.  The  Kii-k 
therefore  must  come  to  the  front,  and  give  expression 
to  the  national  voice,  if  that  voice  was  to  be  heard  at 
all ;  and  the  Kii-k  must  piit  its  macliinerj'  in  action 
to  defend  at  once  its  own  independence  and  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  both  of  wliich  were 
threatened  by  the  same  blow.  Accordingly,  on  this 
occasion,  as  so  often  afterwards,  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  were  ecclesiastical  men,  and  the  measures 
they  adopted  were  on  their  outer  sides  ecclesiastical 
also.  The  cii'cumstances  of  the  countiy  made  this 
a  necessity.  But  whatever  the  forms  and  names 
employed  in  the  conflict,  the  question  at  issue 
was,  shall  the  king  goveiTi  by  his  own  arbitrary 
iiresponsible  ^^ill,  or  shall  the  power  of  the 
throne  be  limited  by  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
l)eople ! 

This  led  to  the  swearing  of  the  National  Cove- 
nant. It  is  only  ignorance  of  the  gi-eat  conflict  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  would  rejiresont  this  as  a 
mere  Scottish  peculiarity.  We  ha\e  already  met 
with  repeated  instances,  in  the  course  of  our  history, 
in  which  this  expedient  for  cementing  union  and 
strengthening  confidence  amongst  the  friends  of 
Protestantism  was  had  recoui'se  to.  The  Luthca-an 
princes  repeatedly  subscribed  not  unsimilar  Iionds. 
The  Waldenses  assembled  beneath  the  rocks  of 
Bobbio,  and  with  uplifted  hands  swore  to  rekindle 
their  "ancient  lamp"  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The 
citizens  of  Geneva,  twice  over,  met  in  their  great 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  swore  to  tlie  Eternal  to 
resist  the  duke,  and  rrv-iintain  their  evangelical 
confession.  The  capitals  of  other  cantons  also 
^irilowed  their  stniggle  for  the  Gosjiel  by  an  oatli. 
«he  Hungarian  Protestants  followed  this  examjilp. 
In  l.')6I  the  nobles,  citizens,  .nnd  troops  in  Erlaii 
l>l^d  themselves  by  oath  not  to  foi-sake  the  tnitli, 
*0d  circulated  their  Covenant  in  the  neighbouring 


parishes,  whei'e  also  it  was  subscribed.'  The 
Covenant  from  which  the  Protestants  of  Scotland 
sought  to  cb-aw  strength  and  confidence  has  attracted 
more  notice  than  any  of  the  above  instances,  from  this 
cii'cumstance,  that  the  Covenanters  were  not  a  party 
but  a  nation,  and  the  Covenant  of  Scotland,  like  its 
Refonuation,  was  national.  The  Covenanters  swoi-e 
in  brief  to  resist  Popery,  and  to  maintain  Pro- 
testantism and  constitutional  monarch)'.  Tliey 
first  of  all  explicitly  alyured  the  Romish  tenets, 
they  promised  to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  doctrine 
and  the  go\ernment  of  the  Reformed  Chiu'ch  of 
Scotland,  and  finally  they  engaged  under  the  same 
oath  to  defend  the  person  and  authority  of  the  king, 
"  with  our  goods,  bodies,  and  lives,  in  the  defence  of 
Christ's  Evangel,  liberties  of  our  country,  ministra- 
tion of  justice,  and  punishment  of  iniquity,  against 
all  enemies  within  this  realm  and  without."  It  was 
subscribed  (1581)  by  the  king  and  his  household 
and  by  all  ranks  in  the  country.  The  arrangement 
with  Rome  made  the  subscription  of  the  courtiers 
almost  a  matter  of  com'se  ;  even  Esme  Stuart,  now 
Earl  of  LennoK,  seeing  how  the  tide  was  flowing, 
professed  to  be  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith." 

The  national  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was  gi-eatly  strengthened  by  this  solemn 
transaction,  but  the  intrigues  against  it  at  court 
went  on  all  the  same.  The  battle  was  begun  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Tnlchaii  bisho])  for  Gla.sgow. 
The  pei'son  jireferred  to  this  questionable  dignity 
was  Robert  Montgomery,  minister  of  Stii-ling,  who, 
said  the  people,  "  had  the  title,  but  my  Lord  of  Len- 
nox (Esme  Stuart)  had  the  milk."  The  General 
Assembly  of  1582  were  proceeding  to  suspend  the 
new-made  bishop  from  the  exercise;  of  his  oflice, 
when  a  mcssenger-at-arais  entered,  and  charged  the 
moderator  and  members,  "  under  pain  of  rebellion 
and  putting  them  to  th(!  horn,"  to  stop  procedure. 
The  Assembly,  so  far  from  complying,  pronounced 
the  heavier  sentence  of  excommunication  on  ]Mont- 
goinery  ;  and  the  sentence  was  publicly  intimated 
in  Eilinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  spite  of  Esme  Stuart, 
who,  furious  \rii\\  rage,  threatened  to  poiguard  the 
j)reachcr.  It  shows  how  strongly  the  poi)ular  feel- 
ing wa.s  in  favour  of  t\w  As.scmbly,  and  against  the 
court,  that  when  Montgomery  cmw,  soon  after  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  patron  I.«nnox,  the  inhal)itants  o( 
Edinburgh  rose  in  a  body,  <lemaiiding  that  the 
town  shoidd  not  bo  ]>olhited  with  liis  presence,  and 
literally  cha.'sed  him  out  of  it.     Nor  was  he,  with  all 

'  This  document  is  prcsei-ved  in  PrcHburc.  in  the  library 
of  Goorgo  Adonys.  (Hw(.  Prot.  Church  in  Hutiganj,  p.  78: 
Lond.,  1854.)  ,     ,  „  , 

-  HuH  of  Um>:  KiH;  pp.  W-'M.  M-'Cne,  /-■/<•  of  Md- 
viUe,  vol.  i.,  p.  262. 
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Ms  speed,  able  to  escape  a  few  "buflets  in  tlie  neck  " 
as  he  hastily  made  his  exit  at  the  wicket-gate  of  the 
Potter  Row. 

The  matter  did  not  end  with  the  ignominious 
expulsion  of  Montgomery  from  the  capital.  The 
next  General  Assembly  adopted  a  spmted  re- 
monstrance to    the  king,    setting    forth   that    the 


came  forward,  one  after  another,  and  appended  their 
signatures.  Even  the  insolent  An-an  was  abashed ; 
and  Melville  and  his  brethren  were  peaceably 
dismissed.  Protection  from  noble  or  from  other 
quarter  the  miuistei-s  had  none ;  then-  courage  waa 
their  only  shield.^ 

There  followed  some  chequered  veal's;  the  nobles, 


GEORGE   BCCHAXAX. 
(IVom  nil  nuOiciitic  rorti-ait  in  (he  possession  of  D.  Zaing,  Esq.,  LL.D.) 


authority  of  the  Chm-ch  had  been  invaded,  her 
sentences  disannulled,  and  her  ministers  obstructed 
in  the  dischai-ge  of  their  duty,  and  begging  redi-ess 
of  these  gi-ievances.  Andrew  Mehille  with  others 
was  appointed  to  present  the  paper  to  the  king 
in  council ;  having  obtained  audience,  the  com- 
missioners read  the  remonstrance.  The  reading 
finished,  Airan  looked  round  with  a  \n-athful 
countenance,  and  demanded,  "  Who  dares  subscribe 
these  treasonable  articles  1 "  "  We  dare, "  re- 
plied Melville,  and,  advancing  to  the  table,  he  took 
the  pen  and  subscribed.     The  other  commissioners 


roused  liy  the  courageous  bearing  of  the  ministers, 
made  an  attempt  to  free  themselves  and  the  countiy 
from  the  ignominious  tyranny  of  the  unworthy 
favourites,  who  were  trampling  upon  then-  liberties. 
But  theii-  attempt,  known  as  the  "  Raid  of  Ruth ven," 
was  ni-advLsed,  and  very  unlike  the  calm  and  con- 
stitutional opposition  of  the  ministei-s.  The  noblea 
took  jwssession  of  the  king'.s  pei-son,  and  compelled 
the  Fi-enchmen  to  leave  the  country.     The  years 


'  James  Melville,  Autobiography,  pp.  129,  133. 
Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.,  p.  273. 
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peace  which  this  violence  procured  for  the  Church  was 
dearly  purchased,  for  the  tide  of  oppression  imme- 
diately returned  with  all  the  greater  force.  Andrew 
Melville  had  to  retire  into  England,  and  that  in- 
ti-epid  champion  ofl'  the  scene,  the  Parliament  (158i) 


the  only  organ  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  only 
bulwark  of  the  nation's  liberties.  The  General 
Assembly  could  not  meet  unless  the  king  willed, 
and  tlms  he  held  in  his  hands  the  whole  power  of 
the  Chtirch.    This  was  in  -iiolutiou  of  repeated  Acts 
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.overturned  the  independence  of  the  Cliurch.  It 
enacted  that  no  ecclesiastical  Assembly  sliould  meet 
■without  the  king's  leave  ;  that  no  one  should  de- 
cline the  judgment  of  the  king  and  Privy  Council 
on  any  matter  wliatever,  umler  peril  of  treason,  and 
that  all  ministei-s  should  acknowledge  the  hishoiis 
as  their  ecclesisatical  superiors.  These  decrees  were 
rmed  the  Black  Acts.  Their  effect  wa.s  to  lay  at 
'.<■  feet  of  the  king  that  whole  machineiy  of  ecclc- 
>iustical   courts  which,  as  matters  then  stood,  waa 


of  Parliament,  which  had  vested  the  Church  with  tho 
power  of  convoking  and  dissohing  her  Assemblies, 
without  which  her  lil)erties  were  an  illusion. 

Tho  Reformed  Ciinrch  of  Scotland  was  lying  in 
what  seemed  niin,  when  it  waa  lifted  up  by  an 
event  tiiat  at.  fii-st  thrratoncd  destruction  to  it  and 
to  the  whole  Protestantism  of  Hritaiii.  It  wa.s  at 
this  time  that  the  stomi-clovid  of  the  Amiada 
gathered,  burst,  and  pa-ssed  away,  but  not  without 
rousing  the  .spirit  of  liberty  in  Scotland.     The  Scot* 
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resolved  to  set  tlieii-  house  in  order,  lest  a  second 
Ai-mada  should  approach  i-iieir  shores,  intercepted 
letters  having  made  them  aware  that  Huntly  and 
the  Popish  lords  of  the  north  were  urging  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  to  make  another  attempt,  and  promising 
to  second  his  efforts  "nath  soldiers  who  would  not 
only  place  Scotland  at  his  feet,  but  would  aid  him 
to  subjugate  England.^  Even  James  VI.  paused 
in  the  road  he  was  travelling  towards  that  oldest 
and  -staunchest  friend  of  despotic  princes,  the  Church 
of  Rome,  seeing  his  kingdom  about  to  depiu-t  from 
him.  His  ardour  had  been  cooled,  too,  by  the 
many  difficulties  he  had  encoimtered  in  his  attempts 
to  impose  upon  his  subjects  a  hierarchy  to  which 
they  wei-e  repugnant ;  and  either  through  that 
fickleness  and  inconstancj'  which  were  a  part  of  his 
nature,  or  through  that  incurable  craft  which 
characterised  him  as  it  had  done  all  his  race,  he 
liecame  for  the  time  a  zealous  Presbyterian.  Nay, 
he  "  praised  God  that  he  was  bom  in  such  a  place 
as  to  be  king  in  such  a  Kark,  the  pui'est  Kii-k  in 
the  world.  I,  forsooth,"  he  concluded,  "  as  long 
as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown  shall  maintain  the 
same  against  all  deadly."-  Anckew  Melville  Lad 
returned  from  London  after  a  year's  absence,  and 
his  tii-st  care  was  to  resuscitate  the  Prote.stant  liber- 
ties which  lay  buried  under  the  late  ParliamentaiT 
enactments.  Nor  -were  his  laboin-s  in  vain.  In 
1592,  Parliament  restored  the  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch 
as  it  had  formerly  exLsted,  ratifying  its  goveiiiment 
by  Kirk-sessions,  Presbyteries,  Pro%"incial  Synods, 
and  National  Assemblies.  This  Act  has  ever  been 
held  to  be  the  gi'and  charter  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland'  It  was  haUed  ■\\'ith  joy,  not  as  adding 
a  pai'ticle  of  inherent  authority  to  the  system  it 
recognised — the  basis  of  that  authority  the  Ch\irch 
had  already  laid  down  in  her  Books  of  Discipline — 
but  because  it  gave  the  Church  a  legal  pledge  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  Church  would  not  be 
restored,  and  by  consequence,  that  of  the  Reformed 
Church  not  overthrown.*  This  Act  gave  tlu;  Church 
of  Scotland  a  legal  gromid  on  which  to  fight  her 
future  battles. 

But  James  VI.  was  incapable  of  being  long  of 
one  mind,  or  persevering  steadily  in  one  course. 
In  1596  the  Popish  lords,  who  had  left  the  country 
on  tlie  suppression  of  their  rebellion,  returned  to 
Scotland.  Notwithstanding  that  they  had  risen 
in  ai-ms  against  the  king,  and  had  continued 
their  plots  while  they  lived   abroad,   James    was 

'  See  copy  of  letters,  with  the  cipher  in  which  they  were 
B-i-itten,  and itskey,  in  Calderwood,  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  7 ei  seq. 
■  Calderwood,  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  lOG. 
2  Act  J;mies  VI.,  1502. 
■*  Caldei-wood,  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  lt!0— IfiC. 


^\dlling  to  receive  and  reinstate  these  conspirators. 
His  Council  were  of  the  same  mind  ^\■ith  himself. 
Not  so  the  country  and  the  Church,  which  saw  new 
conspii-acies  and  wai-s  in  prospect,  .should  these 
inveterate  plotters  be  taken  back.  "Without  loss  of 
time,  a  deputation  of  ministers,  appointed  at  a 
convention  held  at  Cupai-,  proceeded  to  Falkland  to 
remonstrate  with  the  king  on  the  proposed  recall  of 
those  who  had  sho^^'n  themselves  the  enemies  of  his 
throne  and  the  distui'bers  of  his  realm.  The 
ministers  were  admitted  into  the  jjalace.  It  liad 
been  agi-eed  that  James  Melville,  the  nephew  of 
Andrew,  for  whom  the  king  entertained  great 
respect,  being  a  man  of  courteous  address,  should 
be  theii'  spokesman.  He  had  only  uttered  a  few 
words  when  the  king  \-iok'ntly  inteiTupted  him, 
denouncing  him  and  his  associates  as  seditious 
stirrers  up  of  the  people.  The  nephew  would 
soon  have  succumbed  to  the  temjiest  of  the  royal 
anger  if  the  uncle  had  not  stepped  for^'ard.  James 
VI.  and  Antkew  Melville  stood  once  more  face  to 
face.  For  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  kingly  authority  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
moral  majesty  of  the  patriot.  But  soon  the  king 
yielded  himself  to  Mehille.  Taking  James  by  the 
sleeve,  and  calling  liim  "  God's  sillie  vassal,"  he 
proceeded,  says  M<^Crie,  "to  address  liim  in  the 
following  strain,  perhaps  the  most  singular,  in  jMint 
of  freedom,  that  ever  saluted  royal  eare,  or  that 
ever  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  loyal  subject, 
who  would  have  spUt  his  blood  in  defence  of  the 
pei^son  and  houoiu"  of  his  prince : — '  Sir,'  said 
Mehdlle,  '  we  ■«iU  always  humbly  reverence  yoxu: 
Majesty  in  public,  but  since  we  have  this  occasion 
to  be  with  your  Majesty  in  private,  and  since  you 
are  brought  into  extreme  danger  both  of  your  life 
and  crown,  and  along  with  you  the  country  and 
the  Chtu-ch  of  God  are  like  to  go  to  wreck,  for  not 
telling  you  the  ti-uth  and  gi'sing  you  fiiithful  counsel, 
we  must  discharge  our  duty  or  else  be  traitoi'S,  both 
to  Christ  and  you.  Tlierefoi'e,  sir,  as  divei-s  times 
before  I  have  told  you,  so  now  agiiin  I  nuist  tell 
you,  there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in 
Scotland  :  there  is  Clirist  Jesus  the  King  of  the 
Church,  whose  subject  King  James  the  Sixth  is,  and 
of  whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  loitl,  nor 
a  head,  but  a  member.  .  .  .  We  will  yield  to 
you  your  place,  and  give  j-ou  all  due  obetlienee  ;  but 
again  I  siiy,  you  are  not  the  head  of  the  Church; 
you  cannot  give  us  that  eternal  life  which  even  in 
this  world  we  seek  for,  and  you  cannot  depi'ixe  us 
of  it.  Pemiit  us  then  fi-eely  to  meet  in  the  name 
of  Clu-ist,  and  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  tliat 
Church  of  whioli  yo\i  are  the  chief  meml)er.  Sir, 
when  you  were  in  your  swaddling-clothes,  Christ 
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JesiLS  reigned  freely  in  tliis  land,  in  spite  of  all  his 
enemies ;  his  oflicers  and  ministers  convened  for 
the  rilling  and  the  wellare  of  his  Church,  which 
was  ever  for  your  welfare,  defence,  and  preserva- 
tion, when  these  same  enemies  were  seeking  your 
destruction  and  cutting  off.  And  now,  when 
there  is  more  than  extreme  necessity  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  duty,  will  you  hinder  and  dishearten 
Chi'ist's  servants,  and  your  most  faithfid  subjects, 
quarrelling  them  for  their  convening,  when  you 
should  rather  conunend  and  coimtenance  them  as 
the  godly  kings  and  emperors  did?'"'  Tlie  storm, 
which  had  risen  with  so  great  and  sudden  a  \'iolence 
at  the  mild  words  of  the  nejjhew,  went  down  be- 
fore the  energy  and  honesty  of  the  uncle,  and  the 
deputation  was  dismissed  with  assurances  that  no 
favour  should  be  sho^vu  the  Popish  lords,  and  no 
march  stolen  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 

But  hardly  were  the  ministers  gone  when  steps 
were  taken  for  restoring  the  insiu'gent  nobles,  and 
undermining  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The 
policy  adopted  for  accomplishing  this  was  singularly 
subtle,  and  reveals  the  hand  of  the  Jesuits,  of 
whom  there  were  then  numbers  in  the  countiy. 
Fii-st  of  all,  the  king  preferred  the  apparently  inno- 
cent request  that  a  certain  number  of  ministers 
should  be  appointed  as  assessors,  with  whom  he 
might  advise  in  "  all  affaii-s  concerning  the  weal  of 
the  Church."  Fourteen  ministers  were  appointed  ; 
"  the  very  needle,"  says  James  Melville,  "  which 
drew  in  the  episcopal  thread."  The  second  step  was 
to  declare  by  Act  of  Pai-liament  that  Prelacy  was 
the  tliird  Estate  of  the  Realm,  and  that  those  mini- 
.sters  wliom  the  king  chose  to  raise  to  that  dignity 
should  be  entitled  to  sit  or  vote  in  Parliament. 
The  tliird  step  was  to  enact  that  the  Church  sliould 
.be  repre.sented  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  fourteen 
assessors  already  chosen  should  form  that  i-ejire- 
Bentation.  The  matter  ha\'ing  reached  tliis  hopeful 
stage,  the  king  adventured  on  the  fourth  and  hist 
step,  wliich  wa.s  to  nominate  David  Lindsay,  Peter 
Blackbuni.  and  George  Gladstanes  to  tlie  vacant 
bislioprics  of  Ross,  Aberdeen,  and  Caitlinesa.  Tlie 
new-made  hishop.s  took  their  seats  in  tlio  next 
Parliament.  The  art  and  Jinesse  of  the  king  and 
his  counselloi-s  liad  triumphed  ;  but  liLs  victory  was 
not  yet  complete,  foi-  the  General  Assembly  still 
continued  to  manage,  although  with  dimijiished 
outhonty  and  freedom,  the  affaii-s  of  the  Church. 


M'Crie,  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  C2— 65. 


The  war  we  have  been  contemplating  was  waged 
%\'itlun  a  small  area,  but  its  issue  was  world-wide. 
The  ecclesiastical  names  and  forms  that  appear  on 
its  siu-fiice  may  make  this  struggle  repulsive  in  the 
eyes  of  some.  Waged  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly,  these 
contests  are  apt  to  be  set  do^vn  as  having  no 
higher  origin  than  clerical  ambition,  and  no  wider 
object  than  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  But  this,  in 
the  jiresent  instance  at  least,  would  be  a  most 
superficial  and  erroneous  judgment.  We  see  in 
these  conflicts  infant  Liberty  struggling  -fl-ith  the 
old  hydra  of  Despotism.  The  independence  and 
freedom  of  Scotland  were  here  as  really  in  question 
as  on  the  fields  waged  by  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and 
the  men  who  fought  in  the  contests  which  have  been 
l)assing  before  us  braved  death  as  really  as  those  do 
who  meet  mailed  antagonists  on  the  battle-field. 
Nay,  more,  Scotland  and  its  Kirk  had  at  this  time 
become  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  European 
liberty  ;  and  the  imceasing  eftbrts  of  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  the  Guises  were  dii-ected  to 
the  lUsplacing  of  that  key-stone,  that  the  arch  which 
it  upheld  might  be  destroyed.  They  were  sending 
their  agents  into  the  country,  they  were  fomenting 
rebellions,  they  were  flattering  the  weak  conceit 
of  wisdom  and  of  arbitraiy  power  in  James:  not 
that  they  cared  for  the  conquest  of  Scotland  in 
itself  so  much  as  they  coveted  a  door  by  which 
to  enter  England,  and  suppress  its  Reformation, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  one  thing  wanting  to 
complete  the  success  of  theii-  schemes  for  the  total 
extermination  of  Protestantism.  With  servile 
Parliaments  and  a  spiritless  nobility,  the  [iidilic 
liberties  as  well  as  the  Protestantism  of  Scotland 
would  have  jierished  but  for  the  vigilanc'  and  in- 
trejiidity  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and,  above 
all,  the  incorruptible,  the  dauntless  and  unUinch- 
ing  courage  and  patnotism  of  Andrew  Jlelville. 
These  men  may  have  been  rough  in  speech;  they 
may  have  permitteil  their  temper  to  be  ruffled,  and 
their  indignation  to  be  set  on  tire,  in  exposing  cnift 
and  withstanding  tyranny ;  but  that  man's  under- 
standing must  bo  a-s  naiTow  as  his  licart  is  cold, 
who  would  think  for  a  moment  of  weighing  such 
things  in  the  balance  against  the  priceless  blessing 
of  a  nation's  liberties. 

The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1G03,  called 
James  VI.  to  London,  and  tlie  centre  of  the  conflict, 
which  widens  as  tlio  years  advance,  changes  with 
the  monarch  to  Eiiglaud. 
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JAMES    Yl.    IN    ENGLAND THE   GUNPOWDER    PLOT. 

Steps  to  Hinder  a  Protestant  Successor  to  Elizabeth— Bulls  of  Clement  VIII.— Application  to  Philip  II.— English 
Jesuits  thrown  on  their  own  Resources- The  Gunpowder  Plot  Proposed— Catesby — Pei-cy- Preparations  to  Blow 
up  the  Parliament— Pacific  Professions  of  Romanists  the  while— Proofs  that  the  Plot  was  Known  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Authorities— The  Spanish  Match— Disgi-aceful  Treaty— Growing  Troubles. 


When  it  became  known  at  Rome  that  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  drawing  to  a  close,  steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  prevent  any  one  mounting  her 
tlu-one  save  a  prince  whose  attachment  to  Roman 
Catholicism  could  not  be  doubted,  and  on  whom 
sure  hopes  could  be  built  that  he  would  restore  the 
Papacy  in  England.  The  doubtful  Protestantism  of 
the  Scottish  king  had,  as  we  have  ah-eady  said,  been 
somewhat  strengthened  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  It  was  fui-ther  steadied  by  the 
representations  made  to  liim  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
wise  ministers,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England  unless  he  should 
put  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  interests  be- 
yond suspicion ;  and  that  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  England  had  too  much  honour  and  spii-it  ever 
again  to  bow  the  neck  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  These  representations  and  warnings 
weighed  with  the  monarch,  the  summit  of  whose 
wishes  was  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  southern 
kingdom,  and  who  was  ready  to  protest  or  even 
swear  to  maintain  any  set  of  maxims,  political  or 
religious,  whicli  the  necessity  of  the  hour  made 
advisable,  seeing  that  his  principles  of  kingcraft 
pei-mitted  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  whenever 
a  new  emergency  arose  or  a  stronger  temptation 
crossed  hLs  path.  Accordingly  we  find  James,  in 
the  instructions  sent  to  Hamilton,  his  agent  in 
England  in  1 600,  bidding  him  "  assure  all  honest 
men,  on  the  princely  woi-d  of  a  Christian  king,  that 
as  I  have  ever  wdthout  swerving  maintained  the 
same  religion  within  my  kmgdom,  so,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  please  God  lawfully  to  possess  me  of  the  crowii 
of  that  kingdom,  I  shall  not  only  maintain  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel  thei-e,  but  withal  not  suffer 
any  other  religion  to  be  professed  i^ithin  the  bounds 
of  that  kingdom."  This  strong  assurance,  doubt- 
less, tpiieted  the  fears  of  the  English  statesmen,  b>it 
in  the  same  degree  it  awakened  the  fears  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

They  began  to  despair  of  the  King  of  the  Scots — 
prematurely,  we  tliink ;  but  they  were  naturally 
more  impatient  than  James,  seeing  the  restoration 
of  their   Church   was  ^vith   them   the  first  object, 


whereas  with  James  it  was  only  the  second,  and 
the  English  crown  was  the  first.  The  conspu-ators 
in  England,  whose  hopes  had  been  much  da.shed  by 
the  strong  declaration  of  the  Scottish  king,  applied 
to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  to  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of 
his  mounting  the  tlu-one.  Clement  was  not  hard 
to  be  pereuaded  in  the  matter.  He  sent  over  to 
Garnet,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  two 
bulls  of  his  apostolical  authority — one  addressed  to 
the  Romish  clergy,  the  other  to  the  nobility  and 
laity,  and  both  of  the  same  tenor.  The  bulls 
enjoined  those  to  whom  they  were  directed,  in  virtue 
of  then-  obedience,  at  whatever  time  "  that  miser- 
able woman,"'  for  so  he  called  Elizabeth,  should 
depart  this  life,  to  permit  no  one  to  ascend  lier 
throne,  how  near  soever  in  blood,  unless  he  swore, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  former  monarchs 
of  England,  not  only  to  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  but  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  uphold  and 
advance  it.  Armed  with  this  authoritative  docu- 
ment, the  Romish  faction  in  the  kingdom  waited 
tiU  Elizabeth  should  breathe  her  last. 

On  the  death  of  the  queen,  in  March,  1603,  tliey 
instantly  dispatched  a  messenger  to  announce  the 
fact  to  Winter,  their  agent  at  the  Coiu-t  of  Spain. 
They  charged  him  to  represent  to  his  most  Catholic 
Majesty  that  liis  co-religionists  in  England  wei-e 
likely  to  be  as  gi-ievously  oppressed  under  the  new 
king  as  they  had  been  under  the  lat«  sovereign, 
that  in  this  emergency  they  turned  their  eyes  to 
one  wh«se  zeal  was  as  undoubted  as  his  arm  was 
powerful,  and  they  prayed  him  to  int«posp  in  their 
behalf  The  disaster  of  the  Amiada  was  too  fi-esh 
m  Philip's  memory,  the  void  it  had  made  in  his 
treasuiy,  and  which  was  not  yet  replenished,  was 
too  gi'eat,  and  the  effects  of  the  t^irible  blow  on 
the  national  spirit  were  too  depressing,  to  pemiit 
his  responding  to  this  appeal  of  the  English 
Catholics  by  arms.  Besides,  he  had  opened  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  the  new  king,  and  these 
must  be  ended  one  way  or  the  other  before  he  could 
tike  any  step  to  prevent  James  mounting  the  throne, 

'  "  Miseram  Ulam  foeminam." 
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or  to  dispossess  him  of  it  after  he  had  ascended 
it.  Thus,  the  English  Jesuits  were  left  -nith  the 
two  bulls  of  Clement  VIII.,  and  the  good  wishes 
of  Philip  II.,  as  their  only  weapons  for  carrjing 
out  then-  great  enterprise  of  restoring  their  Church 
to  its  former  supremacy  iii  England.  They  did  not 
despaii',  however.  Thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
they  considered  the  means  by  which  they  might 
give  triumph  to  their  cause. 

The  Order  of  Jesus  ls  never  more  formidable  than 
when  it  appears  to  be  least  so.  It  is  when  the 
Jesuits  are  stripped  of  all  external  means  of  doing 
harm  that  they  devise  the  vaste.st  schemes,  and 
execute  them  with  the  most  daring  coui-age.  Ex- 
tremity but  compels  them  to  retreat  yet  deeper  into 
the  darkness,  and  arm  themselves  with  those  terrible 
powere  wherein  their  gi-eat  strength  lies,  and  the 
full  unsparing  application  of  which  they  reser\-e 
for  the  conflicts  of  mightiest  moment.  The  Jesuits 
in  England  now  "began  to  meditate  a  great  blow. 
They  haxl  delivered  an  astoimding  stroke  at  sea  but 
a  few  years  before ;  they  would  signalise  the  pre- 
sent emergency  by  a  nearly  as  astounding  stroke  on 
land.  They  would  prepare  an  Armada  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  which  would  inflict  on  England  a 
niin  sudden,  strange,  and  teiTible,  like  that  which 
PhUip's  fleet  would  have  inflicted  had  not  the 
"  winds  become  Lutheran,"  as  Medina  Sidonia  said 
with  an  oath,  and  in  their  sectarian  fuiy  sent  his 
ships  to  the  bottom. 

In  September,  1G0.3,  it  would  seem  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  party  was  held 
to  talk  over  the  course  the  new  king  was  pursuing, 
and  the  mea.sures  to  be  adopted.  Catesby,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family,  began  by  recounting  the 
grievances  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  gi-oaned.  His  words  kindling  the  anger  of 
Percy,  a  descendant  oftheHou.se  of  Northumberland, 
he  observed  that  nothing  was  left  them  but  to  kill  the 
king.  "That,"  said  Catesby,  "is  to  run  a  great  risk, 
and  accomplish  little,"  and  he  proceeded  to  unfold  to 
Percy  a  much  grander  design,  which  could  be  exe- 
cuted with  greater  safety,  and  would  be  followed  by 
far  greater  consequences.  ' '  You  have,"  he  continued , 
"  taken  ofi"  the  king  ;  but  his  children  remain,  who 
will  succeed  to  his  throne.  Suppose  you  destroy  the 
■whole  royal  family,  there  will  still  remain  the  no- 
bility, the  gentry,  the  Parliament.  All  these  we  must 
Bweep  away  with  one  stroke  ;  and  when  our  enemies 
have  sunk  in  a  common  ruin,  then  may  we  restore 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  England."  In  short,  he  pro- 
posed to  ))low  up  tiie  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
gunpowder,  when  tlie  king  and  the  Estates  of  tlie 
Realm  shoidd  be  there  assembled. 

The  manner  in  which  this  jdot  was  proceeded 


with  is  too  well  known,  and  the  details  are  too 
accessible  in  the  ordinary  histories,  to  require  that 
we  .shoidd  hei-e  dwell  upon  them.  The  contemplated 
destruction  was  on  so  gi-eat  a  scale  that  some  of  the 
conspirators,  when  it  was  first  explained  to  them, 
.shi-unk  from  the  perpetration  of  a  wickedness  so 
awful.  To  satisfy  the  more  scrupulous  of  the  jiart^y 
they  resolved  to  consult  their  spiritual  advisers. 
"  Is  it  lawful,"  they  asked  of  Garnet,  Tesmond,  and 
Gerard,  "  to  do  tliis  thing  f  These  Fathers  assured 
them  that  they  might  go  on  with  a  good  con-science 
and  do  the  deed,  seeing  that  those  on  whom  the 
destruction  wovdd  fall  were  heretics  and  excom- 
municated jjersons.  "  But,"  it  was  replied,  "  some 
Catholics  will  perish  -\vith  the  Protestants  :  is  it 
lawfid  to  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?" 
It  was  answered,  "  Yes,  for  it  is  expedient  that 
the  few  should  die  for  the  good  of  the  many." 

The  point  of  conscience  ha'ring  Vieen  resolved,  and 
the  way  made  clear,  the  next  step  was  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  to  inspire  them  -n-ith  mutual  confidence  :  the 
conspii'ators  swore  to  one  another  by  the  Blessed 
Trinity  and  by  the  Sacrament  not  to  disclose  the 
matter,  du-ectly  or  indirectly,  and  never  to  desist 
from  the  execution  of  it,  unless  released  by  mutiial 
consent.  To  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  oath,  they 
retired  into  an  inner  chamber,  where  they  heard 
mass,  and  received  the  Sacrament  from  Gerard. 
They  had  .sanctified  themselves  as  the  executioners 
of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  an  apostate 
nation. 

They  set  to  work ;  they  ran  a  mine  luider  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  now  they  learned  by 
accident  that  with  less  ado  they  might  compass 
their  end.  Tlie  vault  under  tlie  House  of  Lords, 
commonly  used  as  a  coal-cellar,  was  to  be  let.  They 
liired  it,  placed  in  it  thirty-si.v  barrels  of  gmi- 
powder,  and  strewing  plenteously  over  them  billets, 
fagots,  stones,  and  ii'on  bars,  threw  open  tiie  doors 
that  all  might  see  how  harmless  were  the  materials 
with  which  the  vault  was  stoi-ed.  The  plot  had 
been  brewing  for  a  year  and  a  half;  it  had  been 
entrusted  to  some  twenty  pereons,  and  not  a  whisper 
had  been  uttered  by  way  of  divulging  the  terrible 
secret. 

The  billets,  fagots,  and  iron  bars  that  concealed 
the  gunpowder  in  the  vault  were  not  the  only 
means  by  which  it  was  soiight  to  hide  from  the 
people  all  knowledge  of  the  terrible  ciitastroplu? 
whicli  was  in  preparation.  "  The  l^jiy  Catholic 
Petition"  was  at  this  time  published,  in  which  they 
supplicated  the  king  for  toleration,  protesting  tlieir 
fidelity  and  unfeigned  love  for  his  Majesty,  and 
ofl'ering  to  be  bound  life  for  life  with  good  sureties 
for  their  loyal  behaviour.  When  the  plot  approachwl 
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oxocutinii,  Father  Garnet  began  to  talk  luucli  of 
h\ill.s  and  uiiindates  from  the  Pope  to  charge  all 
the  priests  and  their  flocks  in  England  to  caiTy 
themselves  with  profound  peace  and  quiet.  Garnet 
sent  Fawkes  to  Rome  with  a  letter  to  Clement, 
supplicating  that  "  commandment  might  come  from 
his  Holiness,  or  else  from  Aquaviva,  the  General  of 
the  Jestiits,  for  staying  of  all  commotions  of  the 
Catholics  in  England."  So  anxious  were  they  not 
to  Inn-t  a  Protestant,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  or  shake  liis  Majesty's  throne.  The 
sk}-  is  clearing,  said  the  Protestants,  deceived  by 


iniquity  was  not  the  affaii-  of  a  few  desperate  men 
in  England  only,  but  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Popish  world  knew  of  it,  sanctioned  it,  and  lent  it 
all  the  help  they  dared.  Del  Rio,  in  a  treatise 
printed  in  1600,  puts  a  supposititious  case  in  the 
confessional :  "  as  if,"  says  Dr.  Kennet,  "  he  had 
already  looked  into  the  mine  and  cellars,  and  had 
surveyed  the  baiTels  of  powder  in  them,  and  had 
heard  the  whole  confession  of  Fawkes  and  Catesby."' 
The  answer  to  the  supposed  case,  which  is  that  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  names  of  the  actors  left 
out,  forbade  the  divulging  of  such  secrets,  on  the 
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these  arts ;  the  winter  of  Catholic  discontent  is 
past,  and  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  the  land 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  are  buried  in  the  "  deep 
sea  "  of  mutual  conciliation.  They  knew  not  that 
the  men  from  whom  those  loud  protestations  of 
loyalty  and  brotherly  concord  came  were  all  the 
whOe  storing  gunpowder  in  the  vault  underneath 
the  House  of  Lords,  lanng  the  train,  and  counting 
the  hom-s  when  they  shoidd  fire  it,  and  shake  down 
the  pillars  of  the  State,  and  dissolve  the  whole 
frame  of  the  realm.  The  way  in  which  this  hideous 
crime  was  prevented,  and  England  saved — namely, 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Monteagle  bj^  one  of 
the  conspirators,  whose  heart  would  seem  to  have 
failed  him  at  the  last  moment,  leading  to  a  search 
below  the  House  of  Lords,  followed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  astounding  plot- — we  need  not  relate. 

There  is  evidence  for  believing  that  the  projected 


gi-ound  that  the  seal  of  the  confessional  must 
not  be  violated.  This  treatise,  published  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  England  as  Louvain,  and 
so  near  the  time  when  the  train  was  being  laid, 
shows,  as  Bishop  Burnet  remarks,  that  the  plot 
was  then  in  their  minds.  In  Sully's  Memoii"S 
there  is  oftener  than  once  a  reference  to  a  "  sudden 
blow  "  which  was  intended  in  England  about  this 
time ;  and  King  James  was  warned  by  a  letter 
from  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  to  bewai-e  of  the 
fate  of  Heni-y  III. ;  and  in  the  oration  pronoimced 
at  Rome  in  praise  of  Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of 
Henry  IV.,  it  was  said  that  he  (Heni-y  TV.)  was 
not  only  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  his 
heart,  but  that  he  had  obstnicted  the  glorious 
enterprise  of  those  who  would  have  i-estored  it  in 

'  Dr.  £ennet.  Sermon,  Nov.  5,  1715. 
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England,  and  had  caused  them  to  be  crowned  with 
martyrdom.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  to  what  this  can 
refer  if  it  be  not  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the 
execution  of  the  conspu-ators  by  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed. The  proof  of  knowledge  beforehand  on  the 
part  of  the  Popish  authorities  seemed  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  action  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  who  appointed 
a  jubilee  for  the  year  1G05 — the  year  when  tlie  plot 
w;is  to  be  executed — for  the  pui-pose  of  "  praying 
for  help  in  emergent  necessities,"  and  among  the 


saw  his  portrait  among  the  martp-s  in  the  hall  oi 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome,  and  by  his  side  an 
angel  who  shows  him  the  open  gates  of  heaven.' 

That  the  Romanists  should  thus  plot  against  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  England  was  only  what 
might  be  expected,  but  James  himself  became  a 
plotter  towards  the  same  end.  Instead  of  being 
warned  off  from  so  dangerous  neighbours,  he  began 
industriously  to  court  alliances  with  the  Popish 
Powere.  In  these  proceedings  he  laid  the  foundation 


riasons  !i.s.signed  by  the  Pontiff  for  fixing  on  the  year 

1GI).5,  was  that  it  was  to  witness  "the  rooting  out 

of  .all  the  impious  erroi-s  of  the  lieretics.'"     Cojiely 

i\s   that    "he    could    never  meet  with    any  one 

I  suit  who  blamed  it."'    Two  of  the  Jesuit  con- 

iiators  who  made    their  escape  to  Rome  were 

ii  ardeil ;   one   being    made    iwuitentiary   to  the 

I'll  PC,  and   the   other  a  confessor   in   St.    Peter's. 

<  iamet,  who  vma  executed  a-s  a  traitor,  is  styleil  by 

li'jllarmin  a  martyr;  and  Misaon  tells  iia  that  he 

'  "Impios    heroticorum    errores    nndiqno    evellere." 
'•  nnot.  Memorial  of  the  Ref&muUion,  p.  130.) 
(.'opily,  Beat,  of  Conversion,  p.  23.  Bumct,  Sermon,  Bth 

^'jv.,  17)0. 
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of  all  the  miseries  which  .afterwards  ovei-took  his 
house  and  his  kingdom.  His  first  st<!]>  was  to  send 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  Spain,  to  iifgotia(«  a  niamago 
with  the  Infanta  for  his  son  Prince  Charles.  He 
afterwards  dispatched  Buckingham  with  the  princo 
himself  on  the  same  errand  to  the  Spanish  Coui-t — • 
a  proceeding  that  8ur))riscd  evei-ybody,  and  wliich 
no  one  but  the  "English  Solomon"  could  have  Ijoon 
capable  of.  It  gave  fresh  life  to  Romanism  in 
England,  greatly  emboldened  the  Popish  i-ecusnntB, 
and  was  the  subject  (1G21)  of  a  rcmonsti-anco  of  tho 

^  Misson,  Travelt  in  Italy,  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  p.  ITTl.  Misson 
.^•l.l3.  in  a  in.ar^rin.il  note.  "  Soiii"  tr.iv.'U.TH  liavotold  me 
lately  that  tliia  picture  has  bwjn  takun  away." 
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Coinmous  to  tlie  king.  The  same  nuin.  who  had 
emleavouretl  to  stamp  out  the  infant  constitutional 
liberties  of  Scothmd  began  to  plot  the  overthrow  of 
the  more  ancient  fi-anchises,  privdleges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  England. 

Willie  the  prince  was  in  Spain  all  art.s  were 
employed  to  bring  liim  within  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  Chiu'ch.  An  interchange  of  letter's  took 
place  between  him  and  the  Pope,  in  which  the 
Pontiff  expresses  his  hope  that  "  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  would  be  put  in  possession  of  liis  [the 
prince's]  most  noble  island,  and  that  he  and  his 
royal  father  might  be  styled  the  deliverera  and 
restorers  of  the  ancient  paternal  religion  of  Great 
Britain."  The  prince  replies  by  expressing  his 
ardent  wishes  "  for  an  alliance  with  one  that  hath 
the  same  apprehension  of  the  true  religion  with 
myself."'  A  Papal  dispensation  was  granted;  the 
marriage  was  agreed  upon ;  the  tenns  of  the  treaty 
were  that  no  laws  enacted  against  Roman  Catholics 
should  ever  after  be  put  in  execution,  that  no  new 
laws  should  ever  hereafter  be  made  against  them, 
and  that  the  prince  should  endeavoiu-  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  to  procui-e  the  ratification  by  Par- 
liament of  these  articles;  and  that,  fiu-ther,  the 
Parliament  "  shoxUd  approve  and  ratify  all  and 
singular  ai-ticles  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics 
capitulated  by  the  most  renowned  kings."  The 
marriage  came  to  notliing  ;  nevertheless,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  treaty  were  most  disastrous  to 
both  .the  1fi"g  and  England.      It  filled   the  land 


■with  Popish  priests  and  Jesuits;  it  brought  over 
the  titular  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  to  exercise  epis- 
copal jiu'Lsdiction ;  it  lost  King  James  the  love  of 
his  subjects ;  it  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  his 
enemies ;  and  in  addition  it  cost  him  the  loss  of 
Ms  honour  and  the  saciifice  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  England,  the  evil 
effects  of  this  treaty  were  felt  in  foreign  countrie.s. 
For  the  sake  of  his  aUiiince  with  the  House  of 
Austria,  James  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  son- 
in-law  :  he  lost  the  Palatinate,  and  became  the 
immeiliate  cause,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  part 
of  this  history,  of  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism 
in  Bohemia. 

James  VI.  did  not  gi'ow  wiser  as  he  advanced 
in  years.  Troubles  continued  to  embitter  his  life, 
evils  to  encompass  his  throne,  contempt  to  wait 
upon  his  person,  and  calamity  and  distraction  to 
darken  his  realm.  These  manifold  mi.series  grew 
out  of  liis  rooted  aversion  to  the  religion  of  his 
native  land,  and  an  incurable  leaning  towards 
Romanism  which  led  him  to  truckle  to  the  Popish 
Powers,  whose  tool  and  dupe  he  became,  and  to 
cherish  a  reverence  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
courted  him  only  that  she  might  I'ob  him  of  his 
kingdom.  And  the  same  man  who  made  liimself 
so  small  and  contemptible  to  all  the  world  abroad 
was,  by  his  invasion  of  the  laws,  his  love  of 
arbiti-ary  power,  and  liis  imcon-stitutional  acts,  the 
tyrant  of  his  Parliament  and  the  oppressor  of  his 
people  at  home. 
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The  fu-st  part  of  the  mighty  task  which  awaited 
Protestantism    in    the   sixteenth   centiuy  was  to 


'  The  King  of  ScoiUtnd's  Negotiations  at  Rome  for  Assis- 
tance against  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Published  to 
satisfy  as  many  as  aye  not  willing  to  he  deceived.  By 
Authority.  Lond. ,  printed  by 'William  Dugai-d,  1650.  In 
this  pamphlet  the  letters  are  given  in  full  in  French  and 
English.  Tliey  are  also  published  iu  Eushworth's  Col- 
lections. 


breathe  life  into  the  nations.  It  found  Cliristen- 
dom  a  vast  sepulchre  in  which  its  several  peoples 
were  laid  out  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and  it  .said  to 
them,  "  Live."  Arms,  arts,  political  constitutions, 
cannot  quicken  the  ashes  of  nations,  and  call  them 
from  theii'  tomb  :  the  mighty  voice  of  the  Scriptures 
alone  con  do  this.  Conscience  is  t/te  life,  and  the 
Bible  awoke  the  conscience. 

The  second  jxirt  of  the  gi-eat   task  of  ProKS- 
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tantism  was  to  make  the  nations  free.  It  first 
gave  them  life,  it  next  gave  them  freedom.  We  have 
seen  this  order  attempted  to  be  reversed  in  some 
modem  instances,  but  the  result  has  shown  how 
impossible  it  is  to  give  liberty  to  the  dead.  The 
amplest  measure  of  pob'tical  freedom  cannot  profit 
nations  when  the  conscience  contmues  to  slimiber. 
It  is  like  clothing  a  dead  knight  in  the  armour  of 
a  living  warrior.  He  reposes  proudly  in  helmet 
and  coat  of  mail,  but  the  pulse  thi'obs  not  in. 
the  limbs  which  these  cover.  Of  all  the  nations 
of  ChrLstendom  there  was  not  one  in  so  torpid  a 
.state  as  Scotland.  When  the  sixteenth  century 
dawned,  it  was  t^vice  dead :  it  was  dead  in  a 
dominant  Romanism,  and  it  was  dead  in  an  equally 
dominant  feudalism ;  and  for  this  reason  perhaps 
it  was  selected  as  the  best  examjsle  in  the  en- 
tii-e  cii'cle  of  the  European  nations  to  exhibit  the 
[lOwer  of  the  vitalisLag  principle.  The  slow,  sUent, 
:  I  III  I  deep  permeation  of  the  nation  by  the  Bible 
dissolved  the  fetters  of  this  double  slavery,  and 
conscience  was  emancipated.  An  emancipated 
conscience,  by  the  fii-st  law  of  nature — self-pre- 
hirvation — immediately  set  to  work  to  trace  the 
lioundary  lines  around  that  domain  in  which  she 
felt  that  she  must  be  sole  and  exclusive  mistress. 
Thus  arose  the  spiritual  jurisdiction — in  other 
words,  the  Church.  Scotland  had  thus  come  into 
possession  of  one  of  her  liberties,  the  religious.  A 
citadel  of  freedom  had  been  reared  in  the  heart  of 
tlie  nation,  and  from  that  inner  fortress  religious 
lilierty  went  forth  to  conquer  the  surrounding 
tirritoiy  for  its  yoke-fellow,  civil  liberty ;  and  that 
langdom  which  had  so  lately  been  the  most  enslaved 
of  all  the  Em'opean  States  was  now  the  freest  in 
'  laLstendoni. 

Thus  in  Scotland  the  Church  is  older  than  the 
laudern  State.  It  was  the  Church  that  called  the 
iiiodeni,  that  is,  the  free  State,  into  e.xistence.  It 
watched  over  it  in  its  cradle ;  it  fought  for  it  in  its 
youth;  and  it  crowned  its  manhood  with  a  j)erfect 
llbi'rty.  It  was  not  the  State  in  Scotland  that  gave 
iVcedoni  to  the  Church  •  it  wa.s  tlio  Church  thao 
L'ave  freedom  to  the  State.  There  is  no  other 
I  liilosophy  of  liberty  than  thLs;  and  nations  that 
liavc  yet  their  liberty  to  establish  might  find  it 
useful  to  study  this  model. 

The  demise  of  Elizabeth  called  James  away 
before  he  had  completed  liLs  scheme  of  rearing  the 
fabric  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  one 
independent  and  liberal  institution  whicli  Scotland 
possessed.  But  he  prosecuted  on  the  throne  of 
England  the  grand  obj(!ct  of  his  ambition.  We 
cannot  go  into  a  <l(^tail  of  the  chican(u-i(;s  l)y  which 
lie  oveiTCiiched  some,  the  threats  with  which  he 


terrified  others,  and  the  violence  with  which  he 
assailed  those  whom  his  craft  could  not  deceive, 
nor  his  power  bend.  Melville  was  summoned  to 
London,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  when,  after 
an  imprisonment  of  four  years,  he  was  liberated,  it 
was  not  to  return  to  his  native  land,  but  to  retire 
to  France,  where  he  ended  his  days.  The  ftiithful 
ministei-s  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  banished. 
Those  who  lent  themselves  to  the  measures  of  the 
court  slu-unk  from  no  perfidy  to  deceive  the  people, 
in  order  to  secure  the  honom-s  wliich  they  so 
eagerly  coveted.  Gladstanes  and  others  pursued 
the  downward  road,  renewing  the  while  their  .sub- 
scription to  the  National  Covenant,  "  promising 
and  swearing  by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord 
om-  God  that  we  shall  continue  in  the  obedience 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  this  Kirk,  and 
shall  defend  the  same  according  to  our  vocation 
and  power  all  the  days  of  our  lives,  imder  the 
pains  contained  in  the  law,  and  danger  both  of 
body  and  soul  in  the  day  of  God's  fearful  judg- 
ment." At  length,  in  a  packed  assembly  which 
met  in  Glasgow  in  1610,  James  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing his  measme — prelacy  was  set  up.  The  bishops 
acted  as  perpetual  moderatoi-s,  and  had  dioceses 
assigned  them,  within  which  they  performed  the 
ordinary  fvmctions  of  bishops.  Alongside  of  them 
the  Presbyterian  courts  contmued  to  meet :  not 
indeed  the  General  Assembly — this  court  was  su.s- 
pended — but  Kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  and  .synods 
were  held,  and  transacted  the  business  of  the 
Church  in  something  like  the  old  fashion.  This 
was  a  state  of  matters  pleasing  to  neither  party, 
and  least  of  all  to  the  court,  and  accordingly  the 
tribunal  of  High  Commission  was  .set  up  to  give 
more  power  to  the  king's  bishops  ;  but  it  failed  to 
procure  for  the  men  in  whose  interests  it  existed 
more  obetlience  from  the  mhiisters,  or  more  resjiect 
from  the  people  ;  and  the  .sentiment  of  the  country 
was  stUl  too  strong  to  permit  it  putting  forth  all 
those  despotic  and  imconstitutional  jiowers  wth 
which  it  wius  armed.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
the  new  dignitaries,  it  must  be  confessed,  wore  their 
honours  with  commendable  humility  ;  and  this  state 
of  matters,  which  conjoined  in  the  same  Church 
lawn  rol)es  and  Geneva  cloaks,  mitred  apostles  and 
plain  prosbytei-s,  continued  until  1G18,  when  yet 
another  stage  of  this  affair  wjus  reached. 

Seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  the  courtly 
divines  and  the  famed  statesmen  of  tlie  so\itln!ni 
kingdom  l)0wing  before  liini,  and  offeiing  continual 
incense  to  liis  "  wisdom,"  his  "  scholarship,"  .and 
his  "  theological  erudition,"  though  inwardly  tliey 
must  liavo  felt  no  little  disgust  at  that  curiou.s 
mL-itui-o  of  jjortuess,  iwdantry,  and  profanity  tliat 
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made  uji  Jauies  VI. — -witli  so  much  to  please  liim, 
we  say,  cue  would  have  thought  that  the  monarch 
would  have  left  in  peace  the  little  kingdom  from 
which  he  had  come,  and  permitted  its  sturdy  plain- 
spoken  theologians  to  go  their  own  way.  So  far 
from  tliis,  he  was  more  intent  than  ever  on  cousiim- 
mating  tho  transformation  of  the  northern  Church. 
He  purposed  a  visit  to  his  native  land,'  having,  as 
he  expressed  it  with  characteristic  coarseness,  "  a 
natural  and  salmon-Uke  affection  to  see  the  place  of 
bis  breeding,"  and  he  oi-dered  the  Scottish  bishops  to 
liave  the  kingdom  put  in  due  ecclesiastical  order 
before  his  aiiival.  Tliese  obedient  men  did  the 
best  in  their  power.  The  ancient  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood  was  adorned  with  .statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  finely  gilded.  An  altar  was  set  up  in  it, 
on  which  lay  two  closed  Bibles,  and  on  either  side 
of  them  an  unlighted  candle  and  an  empty  ba.sin. 
The  citizens  of  Edinbui'gh  had  no  difficulty  in  jier- 
ceiving  the  "  substance "  of  which  these  things 
were  the  "  shadow."  Eveiy  parish  church  was 
expected  to  an-ange  itself  on  the  model  of  the 
Royal  Chapel.  These  innovations  were  followed 
next  year  (1618)  by  the  Five  Ai-ticles  of  Perth,  so 
called  from  having  been  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy  in  that  city.  These  articles  were : 
1st,  Kneeling  at  the  Communion ;  2nd,  The  obser- 
vance  of  certain   holidays ;    3rd,    Episcopal    con- 


1  "King  James,  this  time,  was  returning  northward 
to  visit  poor  old  Scotland  again,  to  get  his  Pretended- 
Bisliops  set  into  activity,  if  he  could.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  could  not,  to  any  satisfactory  extent,  neither  now 
nor  afterwards  :  his  Pretended-Bishops,  whom  by  cun- 
ning means  he  did  get  instituted,  had  the  name  of 
Bishops,  but  next  to  none  of  the  authority,  of  the  re- 
spect, or,  alas,  even  of  the  cash,  suitable  to  the  reality  of 
that  office.  They  were  by  the  Scotch  People  derisively 
called  Tulchan  Bishops. — Did  the  reader  ever  see,  or 
fancy  in  his  mind,  a  Tidehan  ?  A  Tulchan  is,  or  i-ather 
was,  for  the  t'.iing  is  long  since  obsolete,  a  Calf-skin 
stuffed  into  the  rude  similitude  of  a  Calf, — similar 
enough  to  deceive  the  imperfect  perceptive  organs  of  a 
Cow.  At  milking-time  the  Tulchan,  with  head  duly 
bent,  was  set  as  if  to  suck  ;  the  fond  cow  looking  round 
fancied  that  her  calf  was  busy,  and  that  all  was  right, 
and  so  gave  her  milk  freely,  which  the  cunning  maid  was 
straining  in  white  abundance  into  her  p.ail  all  the  while ! 
Tlie  Scotch  milkmaids  in  those  days  cried,  '  Where  is  the 
Tulchan :  is  the  Tulchan  ready  ? '  So  of  the  Bishops. 
Scotch  Laii-ds  were  eager  enough  to  '  milk '  the  Church 
Lands  and  Tithes,  to  get  the  rents  out  of  them  freely, 
which  w.as  not  always  easy.  They  were  glad  to  consti-nct 
a  foi-iii  of  Bishops  to  please  the  King  and  Church,  and 
make  the  tmlk  come  without  disturbances.  The  reader 
now  knows  what  a  Tulchan  Bishop  was.  A  piece  of 
mechanism  constructed  not  without  difficulty,  in  Par- 
liament and  King's  Coiincil,  among  the  Scots ;  and  torn 
asunder  afterwards  with  di-eadf ul  clamour,  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  so  soon  .as  the  Cow  became  awake  to 
it ! "  (Cai'lyle.  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  i.,  p.  3C ; 
People's  Ed.,  1S71.) 


firmation ;  4th,  Private  baptism ;  5th,  Piivate 
commxmion. 

A  beacon-light  may  be  white  or  it  may  be 
red,  the  colour  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  not  the 
smallest  consequence  ;  but  if  the  one  colour  should 
draw  the  mariner  upon  the  rock,  and  the  other 
warn  him  past  it,  it  is  surely  imfwrtant  that  lie 
should  know  the  significance  of  each,  and  guide 
himself  accordingly.  The  colour-  is  no  longer  a 
tiifling  affair ;  on  the  contrary,  the  one  is  life,  the 
other  is  deatL  It  is  so  with  rites  and  symbols. 
They  may  be  in  them.selves  of  not  the  least 
importance ;  their  good  or  evil  Ues  wholly  in 
whether  they  guide  the  man  who  practises  them  to 
safety  or  to  iiiin.  The  .symbols  set  up  in  the  Chajjel 
Royal  of  Holyrood,  and  the  five  ordinances  of  Perth, 
were  of  this  descrijition.  The  Scots  looked  upon 
them  as  sign-posts  which  seduced  the  traveller's 
feet,  not  into  the  path  of  safety,  but  into  the  road 
of  destruction ;  they  regarded  them  as  false  lights 
hung  out  to  lure  the  vessel  of  their  commonwealth 
upon  the  rocks  of  Popery  and  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. They  refused  to  sail  by  these  lights.  Their 
determination  was  strengthened  by  the  omens,  as 
they  accounted  them,  which  accompanied  their  enact- 
ment by  Parliament  in  July,  1G21.  On  the  day  on 
which  they  were  to  be  SMictioned,  a  hea\y  cloud  had 
lumg  above  Edinburgh  since  morning ;  that  cloud 
waxed  ever  the  dai-ker  as  the  hour  approached  when 
the  articles  were  to  be  nitified,  tUl  at  last  it  filled 
the  Parliament  Hall  with  the  gloom  of  almost 
night.  The  moment  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the 
commissioner,  rose  and  touched  the  Act  with  the 
royal  sceptre,  the  cloud  biu'st  in  a  terrific  storm 
right  over  the  Parliament  House.  Three  lurid 
gleams,  dai-ting  in  at  the  large  window,  fla.slied  their 
^■ivid  fires  in  the  commissioner's  face.  Then  came 
tei-rible  peals  of  thunder,  which  were  succeetled  by 
torrents  of  rain  and  hail,  that  inundated  the  streets, 
and  made  it  difficult  for  the  members  to  reach  their 
homes.  The  day  was  long  remembered  in  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  "  Black  Saturdaj'."- 

The  king,  and  those  ministei-s  who  from  cowardice 
or  selti.shness  had  furthered  his  measiu-es,  had  now 
triumphed ;   but   that   triumph   was   discomfiture. 


-  "  Just  as  the  sceptre  was  laying  to  the  cursed  Act," 
says  Kow,  "  the  loudest  thunder-clap  that  ever  Scotland 
heai'd  was  just  over  the  Parliament  House,  whUk  mi^e 
them  all  quake  for  fe.ar,  looking  for  nothing  less  than 
that  the  house  should  have  been  thrown  down  by 
thvmderbolts."  (.Hist.,  ann.  1621.)  This  storm  was  the 
more  noticeable  that  a  similar  one  had  burst  over  Perth 
in  161S,  when  the  Five  Articles  were  first  concluded  in  the 
Assembly.  "  Some  scoffers,"  says  Calderwood,  said  that 
"  as  the  law  was  given  by  fire  from  Mount  Sinai,  so  did 
these  fires  confirm  their  laws."     (Hist.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  505.) 
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.  In  tlie  really  Protestant  pai-ts  of  Scotland — for  the 
Scotland  of  that  day  bad  its  cities  and  shires  in 
which  flourished  a  pure  and  vigorous  Protestantism, 
■while  there  were  remote  and  rural  parts  where, 
thanks  to  that  rapacity  which  had  created  a 
wealthy  nobility  and  an  impoverished  clergy,  the 
old  ignorance  and  superstition  still  lingered — 
the  really  Protestant  people  of  Scotland,  we  say, 
were  as  inflexibly  bent  as  ever  on  repudiating  a 
form  of  Church  government  wliich  tliey  knew  was 
meant  to  pave  the  way  for  tyranny  in  the  State, 
and  a  ritualistic  worship,  which  they  held  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  idolatry ;  and  of  all  his  labour  in  the 
matter  the  king  reaped  nothing  save  disappoLiit- 
ment,  vexation,  and  trouble,  which  accompanied 
him  till  he  sank  into  his  gi-ave  in  1625.  Never 
would  Scottish  monarch  have  reigned  so  happily 
as  James  VI.  would  have  done,  had  he  possessed 
but  a  tithe  of  that  wisdom  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
The  Reformation  had  given  him  an  independent 
clergy  and  an  intelligent  middle  class,  which  he  so 
much  needed  to  balance  the  turbulence  and  power 
of  his  barons  ;  but  James  fell  into  the  egregious 
blunder  of  believing  the  religion  of  his  subjects  to  be 
the  weakness,  instead  of  the  strength,  of  his  throne, 
and  so  ha  laboured  to  destroy  it.  He  blasted  his 
reputation  for  kingly  honoiu',  laid  up  a  store  of  mis- 
fortunes and  sorrows  for  his  son,  and  alienated 
from  his  house  a  nation  which  had  ever  borne  a 
chivalrous  loyalty  to  his  ancestors,  despite  their 
many  and  great  faults. 

The  year  of  the  kiug's  death  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  rise  of  a  remarkable  influence 
of  a  spiritual  kind  in  Scotland,  which  continued 
for  yeai-s  to  act  upon  its  population.  This  invisible 
but  mighty  agent  moved  to  and  fro,  appearing  now 
in  this  district  and  now  in  that,  but  no  man  could 
discover  the  law  that  regulated  its  course,  or  foretell 
the  sjjot  where  it  would  next  make  its  presence 
known.  It  turned  as  it  listed,  even  as  do  the  winds, 
and  was  quite  as  much  above  man's  control,  who 
could  neither  say  to  it,  "  Come,"  nor  bid  it  depart. 
Wlierever  it  passed,  its  tnvck  was  marked,  as  is 
that  of  tlie  rain-cloud  across  the  burned-up  wilder- 
nc.s.s,  by  a  shining  line  of  moral  and  spiritusd 
Verdure.  Preachers  had  found  no  new  Gosjiei, 
nor  h;ul  they  become  suddenly  clothed  \vith  a  new 
eloquence ;  yet  their  words  had  a  power  they  had 
fomierly  lacked ;  tliey  went  deeper  into  the  hearts 
of  theii-  liearers,  who  were  impressed  by  tlieiu  in  a 
Way  they  had  never  been  before.  Truths  they  had 
heard  a  hundred  times  over,  of  which  they  had  grown 
weary,  acquired  a  freshness,  a  novelty,  and  a  ))ower 
that  made  them  feel  as  if  they  heard  them  now  for 
tlie  first  time.    They  felt  incxpres8il)le  delight  in  that 


whicli  aforetime  had  caused  them  no  joy,  and  trem- 
bled under  what  till  that  moment  had  awakened  no 
fear.  Notorious  profligates,  men  who  had  braved 
the  brand  of  public  opinion,  or  defied  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  were  under  this  influence  bowed  down,  and 
melted  into  penitential  tears.  Thieves,  drunkards, 
loose  livei's,  and  profene  swearers  suddenly  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  the  sin  and  .shame  of  the  courses  they 
had  been  leading,  condemned  themselves  as  the 
chief  of  transgressors,  trembled  under  the  ajipre- 
hension  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  uttered  loud 
cries  for  forgiveness.  Some  who  had  lived  years  of 
miserable  and  helpless  bondage  to  evil  habits  and 
flagrant  vices,  as  if  inspired  by  a  sudden  and  .sujier- 
natiu-al  force,  rent  their  fetters,  and  rose  at  once  to 
purity  and  vii-tue.  Some  of  these  converts  fell  back 
into  their  old  courses,  but  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
the  change  was  lasting  ;  and  thousands  who,  but 
for  this  sudden  transformation,  would  have  been 
lost  to  themselves  and  to  society,  were  redeemed  to 
virtue,  and  lived  lives  which  were  not  less  profit- 
able than  beautiful.  This  influence  was  as  calm  as 
it  was  strong  ;  those  on  whom  it  fell  did  not  vent 
their  feelings  in  enthusiastic  expressions ;  the 
change  was  accom])anied  by  a  modesty  and  delicacy 
which  for  the  time  forbade  disclosure ;  it  was  the 
judgment,  not  the  passions,  that  was  moved  ;  it  was 
the  conscience,  not  the  imagination,  that  was  called 
into  action ;  and  as  the  stricken  deer  retires  from 
the  Tierd  into  some  shady  part  of  the  forest,  so  these 
persons  went  apart,  there  to  weep  till  the  arrow 
had  been  plucked  out,  and  a  healing  balm  ])ourcd 
into  the  wound. 

Even  the  men  of  the  world  were  impressed  with 
these  tokens  of  the  working  of  a  supernatural 
iniiucnce.  They  could  not  resist  the  impression, 
even  when  they  refused  to  avow  it,  that  a  Visitant 
whoso  dwelling  was  not  with  men  had  come 
down  to  the  earth,  and  was  moving  about  in  tiie 
midst  of  them.  The  mor.il  character  of  whole 
towns,  villages,  and  parishes  was  being  suddenly 
changed  ;  now  it  was  on  a  solitaiy  individual,  and 
now  on  hundreds  at  once,  that  this  mysterious 
influence  made  its  power  manifest ;  plain  it  was 
tliat  in  some  region  or  other  of  the  universe  an 
Influence  Wius  resident,  Avhich  liad  only  to  be  un- 
locked, and  to  go  forth  among  the  dwellings  of 
men,  and  Innnau  wickedness  and  opi)rc«sion  would 
dissolve  and  di.sapjiear  as  the  winter's  ice  melts  at 
the  .•i])]>roach  of  spring,  and  joy  and  singing  would 
break  forth  a.s  do  blossoms  and  verd\ire  when  th(( 
summer's  sun  calls  them  from  their  chambers  in 
the  oarth. 

One  thing  wc  must  not  pass  over  in  connection 
with  thin  movement :  in  at  lea«t  its  two  cliief  centres 
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it  was  distinctly  traceable  to  those  miniatei's  who 
liad  suffered  persecution  for  their  faithfulness  under 
Jamas  VI.  The  locality  where  this  rewal  fii-st 
appeared  was  in  Ayrehii-e,  the  particular  spot  being 
the  well-watered  valley  of  Stewai-ton,  along  which 
it  spread  from  house  to  house  for  many  miles. 
But  it  began  not  with  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
an  excellent  man,  but  with  Mr.  Dickson,  who  was 
minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Irvine. 
Mr.  Dickson  h:id  zealously  opposed  the  passing  of 
the  Ai-ticles  of  Perth ;  this  chew  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  the  prelates  and  the  king ;  he  was 
baiushed  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  lived  there 
some  yeare,  in  no  congenial  society.  On  liLs  return 
to  his  parish,  a  remarkable  power  accompanied  his 
sermons ;  he  never  preached  without  effecting  the 
conversion  of  one  or,  it  might  be,  of  scores.  The 
markef^day  in  the  to^vn  of  Irvine,  where  he  was 
minister,  was  Monday ;  he  began  a  weekly  lecture 
on  that  day,  that  the  country  peojsle  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel.  At  the  hour 
of  sennon  the  market  was  forsaken,  and  the  church 
was  crowded ;  hundreds  whom  the  morning  had 
seen  solely  occupied  with  the  merchandise  of  earth, 
before  evening  had  become  possessore  of  the  heavenly 
treasure,  and  returned  home  to  tell  then-  families 
and  ueighl)ours  what  riches  they  had  found,  and 
invite  them  to  repair  to  the  same  market,  where 
they  might  buy  wares  of  exceeding  price  "  without 
money."  Thus  the  movement  extended  from  day 
to  day.' 

Tlie  other  centre  of  this  spiritual  awakening  wa.s 
a  hundred  miles,  or  thereabout,  away  from  Stewai-ton. 
It  was  Shotts,  a  high-lying  spot,  midway  between 
the  two  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinbiu-gh.  Here, 
too,  the  movement  took  its  rise  with  those  who 
Jiad  been  subjected  to  persecution  for  opposing  the 
measures  of  the  court.  A  very  common-place 
occun-ence  originated  that  train  of  events  which  re- 
sulted in  consequences  .so  truly  lieneficial  for  Shotts 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  Marchioness  of  Hamil  • 
ton  and  some  ladies  of  rank  hapjjening  to  travel 
that  road,  their  caniage  broke  down  near  the  manse 
of  the  parish.  The  minister,  Mr.  Home,  invited  them 
to  rest  in  his  house  till  it  should  be  repaired,  when 
they  could  proceed  on  then-  journey.  This  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  manse,  and  in  return  for  the  hospitality  they  had 
experienced  within  its  walls,  they  an-anged  for  the 
building,  at  their  own  exjiense,  of  a  new  manse  for 
the  minister.  He  waited  on  the  Marchioness  of 
Hamilton  to  express  his  thanks,  and  to  ask  if  there 


was  anything  he  could  do  by  which  he  might  tes- 
tify his  gratitude.  The  marchioness  asked  only  tliat 
she  might  be  permitted  to  name  the  miiiLsters  who 
should  assist  him  at  the  approaching  celebi-atiou  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Leave  was  joj'fully  given,  and 
the  marchioness  named  some  of  the  more  eminent  of 
the  ministei-s  who  had  been  sufferei-s,  and  for  whose 
character  and  cause  she  hei-self  cherished  a  deep 
sympathy.  The  first  was  the  Venerable  Robert 
Bruce,  of  Kinnaii-d,  a  man  of  aristocratic  buth, 
majestic  figm-e,  and  noble  and  fervid  eloquence; 
the  second  was  Mr.  David  Dickson,  of  whom  we  have 
ah-eady  spoken  ;  and  the  tliird  was  a  young  man, 
whose  name,  then  vmknown,  was  destined  to  be 
famous  in  the  ecclesi:istical  annals  of  his  country 
• — Mr.  John  Livingstone.  The  rumour  spre;ul  that 
these  men  were  to  preach  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  on 
occasion  of  the  Communion,  and  when  the  day  came 
thousands  flocked  from  the  suiTOunding  country  to 
hear  them.  So  great  was  the  impre.ssion  protluced 
on  Sunday  that  tlie  strangei-s  who  had  as.sembled, 
instead  of  returning  to  then-  homes,  foi-med  them- 
selves into  little  companies  and  passed  the  night  on 
the  spot  in  singing  psalms  and  offeiing  prayers. 
When  moiTiing  bioke  and  the  multitude  were  still 
there,  lingering  ai-ound  the  church  where  yesterday 
they  had  been  fed  on  heavenly  bread,  and  seeming, 
by  their  unwillingness  to  depart,  to  seek  yet  again 
to  eat  of  that  bresid,  the  ministers  agixjcd  that  one 
of  their  number  should  preach  to  them.  It  had  not 
before  been  customary  to  have  a  sermon  on  the 
Monday  after  the  Communion.  The  minister  to 
whom  it  fell  to  preach  was  taken  suddenly  ill  ;  and 
the  youngest  minister  present,  Mi:  John  Lixingstone, 
w;is  appointed  to  take  his  place.  F;iin  would  he 
have  declined  the  task ;  the  thought  of  his  youth, 
his  unpreparedness,  for  he  had  spent  the  night  in 
prayer  and  converee  vriih  some  friends,  the  sight 
of  the  gi-eat  multitude  wliich  had  assembled  in 
the  chm-chyard,  for  no  edifice  could  contain  them, 
and  the  desires  and  expectations  which  he  knew 
the  people  entertained,  made  him  tremble  as  he 
stood  up  to  addi'ess  the  assembly.  He  dLscoureed 
for  an  horn-  and  a  half  on  the  taking  away  of  the 
"  heart  of  stone,"  and  the  giving  of  a  "  heart  of 
flesh,"  and  then  he  puqxjsed  to  make  an  end; 
but  that  moment  there  came  such  a  rush  of  ideas 
into  his  inind,  and  he  felt  so  great  a  melting  of  the 
heart,  that  for  a  whole  hour  longer  he  ran  on  in 
a  strain  of  fervent  and  solemn  exhoi-tation.' 

ri\-e  hundred  pei-sons  attributed  their  conversion 
to  that  sermon,  the  vast  majority  of  whom,  on  the 
testimony   of  contemporary    witnesses,    continued 


'  Wodrow,  Life  of  Dickson.     Gillies,  Hist.  Collections, 
bk.  iii.,  chap.  2,  pp.  182, 183 ;  Kelso,  1845. 


'  Life  of  John  Livingstone,  i.  138, 139;  'Wodrow  Society. 
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steadfastly  to  tlieir  lives'  end  in  the  profession  of  the 
truth ;  and  seed  was  scattered  thi-oughout  Clydes- 
dale which  bore  much  good  fniit  in  after-years.^ 
In  memory  of  tliis  event  a  thanksgiving  sei-vice  has 
ever  since  been  observed  in  Scotland  on  the  Monday 
after  a  Communion  Sunday. 

Thus  the  Scottish  Vine,  smitten  by  the  tyi-amiy 
of  the  monarch  who  had  now  gone  to  the  grave, 
was  visited  and  revived   by  a  secret  dew.     From 


the  high  places  of  the  State  came  edicts  to  blight 
it ;  from  the  chambers  of  the  sky  came  a  "  plenteous 
rain  "  to  water  it.  It  struck  its  roots  deeper,  and 
spread  its  branches  yet  more  widely  over  a  land 
wliich  it  did  not  as  yet  wholly  cover.  Other  and 
fiercer  tempests  were  soon  to  pa.ss  over  that  goodly 
tree,  and  this  strengthening  from  above  was  given 
beforehand,  that  when  the  gi-eat  winds  should  blow, 
the  tree,  though  shaken,  might  not  be  overturned. 
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—The  Protestant  Press  Gagged— Bishop  WilUams— The  Puritans  Exiled,  &c.— Preaching  Eestricted— The  Book 
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Along  with  his  ci'own,  James  VI.  bequeathed  one 
other  gift  to  his  son,  Charles  I.  As  in  the  ancient 
story,  this  last  was  the  fatal  addition  which  tamed 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  brilliant  inheritance  to  evil 
We  refer  to  the  Basilicon  Doron.  This  work  was 
composed  by  its  royal  author  to  supply  the  pi-ince 
■with  a  model  on  which  to  mould  his  character,  and 
a  set  of  maxims  by  which  to  govern  when  he  came 
to  the  thi'one. 

The  two  leading  doctrines  of  the  Basilicon  Doron 
are,  1st,  the  Divine  right  of  kings ;  and,  2nd, 
the  anarchical  and  destructive  nature  of  Presliy- 
teriamsm.  The  consequences  that  flow  from  these 
two  fundamental  propositions  are  deduced  and 
stated  with  a  fearless  logic.  "  Monarchy,"  says 
James,  "  is  the  true  pattern  of  the  Divinity ; 
kings  sit  upon  God's  throne  on  the  earth ;  their 
subjects  are  not  pennitted  to  make  any  resistance 
but  by  flight,  as  we  may  see  by  the  example  of 
brute  beasts  and  unreasonable  creatui-es."  In 
support  of  his  doctrine  he  cites  the  case  of  Elias, 
who  under  "  the  tyranny  of  Ahab  made  no  rebel- 
1  ion,  but  fled  into  the  wilderness  ; "  and  of  Samuel, 
who,  when  showing  the  Israelites  that  their  future 
king  would  spoil  and  oppress  them,  and  lo;ul  them 
witli  all  manner  of  burdens,  gave  them  neverthe- 
less no  right  to  i-ebel,  or  even  to  murmur.  In 
short,  the  work  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  arbitrary 
government,  and  its  correlative,  passive  obedience." 

'  Select  Biographies,  vol.  i.,  p.  348 ;  Wodrow  Society. 
-  The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies ;  or,  the  Eeciprock  and 


Under  the  head  of  Presb^rterianism,  the  king's 
doctrine  is  equally  explicit.  It  is  a  form  of  Chiu-ch 
government,  he  assures  the  prince,  utterly  repug- 
nant to  monarchy,  and  destructive  of  the  good 
order  of  States,  and  only  to  be  I'ooted  up.  "  Parity?" 
ho  exclaims,  "  the  mother  of  confusion,  and  enemy 
to  unity."  "  Take  heed  therefore,  my  son,  to  such 
Puritans,  very  pests  in  the  Church  and  common- 
weal, whom  no  desei-ts  can  oblige,  neither  oaths  or 
jn-omises  bind ;  lireathing  nothing  but  sedition  and 
caliminies,  aspu-ing  without  measure,  railing  with- 
out reason,  and  making  their  own  imaginations, 
without  any  waiTant  of  the  Word,  the  square  of 
their  conscience.  I  protest  before  the  gi-eat  God, 
and  since  I  am  here  as  upon  my  testament  it  is  no 
place  for  me  to  lie  in,  that  ye  shall  never  find  with 
any  Highland  or  Border  thieves  greater  ingi-atitude, 
and  more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with  these 
fanatic  spirits ;  and  suSer  not  the  principals  of  thenit  ■. 
to  brook  your  land,  if  ye  like  to  sit  at  rest,  except 
you  would  keep  them  for  trying  your  patience,  »B 
Socrates  did  an  e\-il  wife."'  Such  were  the  ethical 
and  political  creeds  -w-ith  which  James  VI.  descended 
into  the  gi-ave,  and  Charles  I.  mounted  the  throne. 

These  maxims  were  more  dangerous  things  in  the 

Mutual  Duty  betwixt  a  Free  King  and  liis  NaturaJ  Subject*. 
(No  paging.)  Edinburgh  :  printed  by  Kobert  WaldegmTft 
printer  to  the  King's  Majesty,  1603. 

•'•  Bo<riXiKj>i'  Aupov,  or.  His  Majesty's  Instructions  to  his 
dearest  Son,  Henry  the  Prince,  pp.  41,  42.  Edinburgh: 
printed  by  Eobert  Waldegrave,  printer  to  the  King'* 
Majesty,  1603. 
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case  of  the  son  than  in  that  of  the  father.  Charles  L 
had  a  stronger  nature,  and  whatever  was  grafted 
upon  it  shot  up  more  vigorously.  His  convictions 
went  deeper,  and  were  more  stubbornly  carried  out. 
He  had  not  around  him  the  lets  and  poises  that 
curbed  James.  There  was  no  Anch-ew  Mehille 
among  the  prelates  of  the  court  of  Charles  I.  When 
baffled,  he  would  cover  his  I'etreat  under  a  dissimu- 
lation so  natural  and  perfect  that  it  looked  like 
truth,  ivnd  again  he  would  return  to  his  former 
design.  His  private  character  was  purer  and  more 
respectable  than  that  of  his  father,  and  liis  deport- 
ment more  dignified,  but  hLs  notions  of  his  own 
prerogative  were  as  exalted  as  his  father's  had  been. 
In  this  respect,  the  Basilicon  Baron  was  his  Bible. 
Kings  were  gods.  All  Parliaments,  laws,  chartere, 
privileges,  and  rights  had  their  being  from  the 
prince,  and  might  at  Ms  good  pleasure  be  put  out 
of  existence;  and  to  deny  this  doctrme,  or  with- 
stand its  practical  application,  was  the  liighest  crime 
of  which  a  subject  could  be  guilty.  There  was  but 
one  man  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  who  could  plead 
right  or  conscience — namely,  himself.  Charles  had 
not  Presbyterianism  to  fight  against  in  England,  as 
his  father  had  in  Scotland,  but  he  had  another  oppo- 
nent to  combat,  even  that  liberty  which  lay  at  the 
core  of  Presb}i;erianism,  and  he  pursued  his  conflict 
with  it  through  a  succession  of  tyrannies,  doublings, 
\  blunders,  and  battle-fields,  imtU  he  arrived  at  the 
scaffold. 

We  can  touch  upon  the  incidents  of  his  reign 
only  so  far  a.s  they  bear  upon  that  Protestantism 
which  was  marching  on  through  the  plots  of  Jesuits, 
the  armies  of  kings,  the  calamities  of  nations,  and 
the  scaffolds  of  martjTs,  to  seat  itself  upon  a  throne 
already  gi'eat,  and  to  become  yet  greater.  The  first 
error  of  Charles  was  liis  French  marriage.  Tliis 
match  was  concluded  on  much  the  same  conditions 
which  his  father  had  consented  to  when  the  Spanish 
marriage  was  in  prospect.  It  allied  Charles  with  a 
daugliter  of  France  and  Rome  ;  it  admitted  him,  in 
a  sense,  within  the  circle  of  Popish  sovereigns ;  it 
introduced  a  dominating  Popish  element  into  his 
coimcils,  and  into  the  education  of  liLs  children. 
"Tlie  king's  marriage  wth  Popery  and  France," 
■ays  Dr.  Konnet,  "  w;w  a  more  inaus])icious  omen 
tkan  the  great  plague  that  signalised  tlie  first  year 
of  his  reign."  His  .second  en-or  followed  fast  upon 
tile  first :  it  was  the  dissolution  of  liis  Parliament 
because  it  insisted  upon  a  redress  of  gi-ievances 
before  it  would  vote  him  a  supply  of  money.  This 
Spread  discontent  through  the  nation,  and  made 
Charles  be  distrusted  by  all  his  future  Parliaments. 
His  second  Parliament  was  equally  summarily  dis- 
i<\,  and  for  the  same  reason  ;  it  would  vote  no 


money  tUl  first  it  had  obtained  redress  of  gi-ievancea. 
Adviuiciag  from  one  gi-eat  error  to  a  yet  gi-eater, 
Charles  proceeded  to  impose  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  ParUament.  He  exacted  loans  of  such 
citizens  as  were  wealthy,  or  were  believed  to  be  so, 
and  many  who  opposed  these  unconstitutional  im- 
posts were  thrown  into  prison.  "  The  lord  may 
tax  his  villain  high  or  low,"  said  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
"  but  it  is  against  the  franchises  of  the  land  for 
freemen  to  be  taxed  but  by  then-  consent  in  Parlia- 
ment." 

The  nation  next  came  to  see  that  its  religion  was 
in  as  great  danger  as  its  liberty.  In  a  third  Parlia- 
ment summoned  at  this  time,  the  indignant  feelings 
of  the  members  found  vent.  In  a  conference 
between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  Coke  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  a  Popish  hierarchy 
which  had  been  establislied  m  competition  with  the 
national  Church.  "  They  have,"  says  he,  "  a  bishop 
consecrated  by  the  Pojje.  This  bishop  hath  liis 
subaltern  oflicers  of  all  kinds ;  as  \'icai'S-general, 
arch-deans,  rural-deans,  >tc.  Neither  are  these 
titidar  oflicers,  but  they  all  execute  their  jurLstlic- 
tions,  and  make  then-  ordinary  visitations  through 
the  kingdom,  keep  courts,  and  determine  ecclesias- 
tical causes ;  and,  which  is  an  argument  of  more 
consequence,  they  keep  ordmary  intelligence  by 
their  agents  in  Rome,  and  hold  coirespondence  with 
the  niuicios  and  cardinals,  both  in  Brussels  and  in 
France.  Neither  are  the  seculars  alone  gi-own  to 
this  height,  but  the  regulare  are  more  active  and 
dangerous,  and  have  taken  deep  root.  They  have 
already  jjlanted  theii-  colleges  and  societies  of 
both  sexes.  They  ha\e  settled  revenues,  houses, 
libraries,  vestments,  and  all  other  neces.sary  pro- 
visions to  travel  or  stay  at  home.  They  intend  to 
hold  a  concun-ent  assembly  with  this  Parliament." 
This  Parliament,  like  its  predecessoi-s,  was  speedily 
dissolved,  and  a  hint  was  dro])ped  that,  seeing  Par- 
liaments undei-stood  so  ill  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
obedience,  no  more  assemblies  of  that  kind  would 
be  held. 

Tyranny  loves  simplicity  in  the  instnimentalities 
with  which  it  works :  such  are  swift  and  sure. 
Taking  leave  of  his  Parliaments,  Charles  governed 
by  the  prerogative  alone.  Ho  could  now  tax  his 
subjects  whenever,  and  to  whatever  extent,  it  suited 
him.  "  Many  unjust  and  scandalous  projects,  all 
very  grievous,"  saj-s  Clarendon,  "  were  set  on  foot, 
the  rcjiroach  of  which  came  to  the  king,  the  profit 
to  otlier  men."'  Tonnage  and  jjoundage  were 
inqMsed  upon  inerchandi.se  ;  new  and  heavy  duties 
fettered  trade ;  obsolete  laws  were  revived — among 

'  Hislory  of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  i.,  p.  C7. 
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othei-s,  tliat  by  wHcli  every  man  with  £40  of  yearly 
rent  was  obliged  to  come  and  receive  the  order 
of  knighthood ;  and  one  other  de\ace,  specially 
vexatious,  was  hit  upon,  that  of  enlarging  the 
royal  forests  beyond  theu'  ancient  bounds,  and 
fining  the  neighbouring  land-ownei-s  on  pretence 
that  they  had  encroached  upon  the  royal  domsuns, 
although  theii'  families  had  been  in  quiet  possession 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

But  the  most  odious  and  oppressive  of  these  im- 
posts was  the  project  of  "shijj-money."  This  tax 
was  laid  ujx)n  the  port  towns  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  which  were  required  to  fui-nish  one  or 
more  fully  equipped  war-ships  for  his  Majesty's  use. 
The  City  of  London  was  requii-ed  to  furnish  twenty 
ships,  ■with  sails,  stores,  ammunition,  and  guns, 
which,  however,  the  citizens  might  commute  into 
money ;  and  seeing  that  what  the  king  wanted  was 
not  so  much  ships  to  go  to  sea,  as  gold  Caroli  to  fill 
his  empty  exchequer,  the  tax  wa-s  more  acceptable 
in  the  latter  form  than  in  the  fonner.  One 
injustice  mu,st  be  supported  by  another,  and  very 
commonly  a  greater.  The  Star  Chamber  and  the 
High  Commission  Court  followed,  to  enforce  these 
exactions  and  protect  the  agents  employed  in  them, 
whose  work  m.ade  them  odious.  These  courts  were 
a  sort  of  Inquisition,  into  which  the  most  loyal  of 
the  nation  were  di'agged  to  be  fleeced  and  tortured. 
Those  who  sat  in  them,  to  use  the  words  appHed  by 
Thucyilides  to  the  Athenians,  "  held  for  honoiu-able 
that  which  pleased,  and  for  just  th.at  which  profited." 
The  authority  of  religion  w;is  called  in  to  sanction 
this  civil  tyi'anny.  Sibthorpe  and  Mainwaring 
preached  sermons  at  Whitehall,  in  which  they  ad- 
vanced the  doctiine  that  the  king  is  not  bound  to 
observe  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  that  his  royal 
conim.and  makes  loans  and  taxes,  without  consent 
of  Parliament,  obligatory  upon  the  subject's  con- 
science upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation.' 

The  history  of  all  nations  justifies  the  remark 
that  civil  tyranny  cannot  maintain  itself  alongside 
religious  liberty,  and  whenever  it  finds  itself  in  the 
proximity  of  freedom  of  conscience,  it  must  either 
extinguish  that  right,  or  sufler  itself  to  be  extin- 
guished by  it.  So  was  it  now.  There  presided  at 
this  time  over  the  diocese  of  London  a  man  of  very 
remarkable  character,  destined  to  precipitate  the 
crisis  to  which  the  king  and  nation  were  advancing. 
This  was  Laud,  Bishop  of  London.  Of  austei-e 
manners,  industrious  habits,  .and  violent  zeal,  and 
esteouiiug  forms  of  so  much  tlie  more  value  by  how 
much   they  were  in  themselves  insignificant,  tliis 


'  Eushwovth,  vol.  i..  p.  422.     Hume,  Hist.,  chap.  50. 
Bennet,  Memorial,  p.  151. 


ecclesiastic  acquii'ed  a  complete  ascendency  in  the 
councils  of  Charles.  "  If  the  king  was  gi-eater  on 
the  throne  than  Laud,"  remarks  Bennet,  "  yet 
according  to  the  word  of  Laud  were  the  people 
i-uled."  The  extravagance  of  his  folly  at  the 
consecration  (January  IG,  1630-31)  of  St.  Cathe- 
line  Cree  Church,  in  LeadenhaU  Street,  London, 
is  thoroughly  characteiistic  of  the  man.  "  At  the 
bishop's  approach,"  says  Rushworth,  "to  the  west 
door  of  the  chm-ch,  some  that  were  prepared  for  it 
cried  %vith  a  loud  voice,  '  Open,  open,  ye  everlasting 
doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may  come  in.'  And 
pi-esently  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  bishop, 
with  three  doctore,  and  many  other  principal  men, 
went  in,  and  immediately  falling  down  upon  his 
knees,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up,  and  his  anus  spread 
abroad,  uttered  these  words:  '  This  place  is  holy,  this 
ground  is  holy:  in  the  n<ime  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy.'  Then  he 
took  up  some  of  the  dust  and  thi'ew  it  up  into 
the  air  several  times  in  his  going  up  towards  the 
chiu'ch.  When  they  approached  near  to  the  i"ail 
and  Communion-table,  the  bishop  bowed  towai-ds 
it  several  times,  and  returning  they  went  round 
the  chm-ch  in  procession,  saying  the  Hundredth 
Psalm,  after  that  the  Nineteenth  Psalm,  and  then 
said  a  form  of  prayer,  '  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
&c. ;  and  concluding,  '  We  consecrate  this  church, 
and  sepai-ate  it  to  Thee  as  holy  gi-ound,  not  to  be 
jirofaned  any  more  to  common  use.'  After  this, 
the  bishop,  being  near  the  Communion-table,  and 
taking  a  written  book  in  his  hand,  pronounced  curses 
upon  those  that  should  aftenvards  profane  that  holy 
place  by  mustei's  of  soldiere,  or  keeping  profane 
law-courts,  or  cari-ying  bui-dens  through  it ;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  cui-se  he  bowed  toward  the  east, 
and  said,  'Let  all  the  people  .say.  Amen.'  When  the 
cui-ses  were  ended,  he  pronounced  a  number  of 
blessings  upon  all  those  that  had  any  hand  in 
framing  and  building  of  that  sacred  chui'ch,  and 
those  that  had  given,  or  should  hei-eafter  give,  cha- 
lices, plate,  oi-naments,  or  utensils ;  and  at  the  end 
of  every  blessing  he  bowed  towai-ds  the  east,  saying, 
'  Let  aD  the  people  say.  Amen,'  After  tliis  followed 
the  sermon,  which  being  ended,  the  bishop  conse- 
crated and  administered  the  Sacrament  in  m:\rmei' 
following.  As  he  approached  the  Commiuiion-table 
he  made  several  lowly  bowings,  and  coming  up  to  ,. 
the  side  of  the  table  where  the  bread  lUid  wine  were  I 
covered,  he  bowed  seven  times.  And  then,  after  the  u 
reading  of  many  prayers,  he  came  near  the  bread,  and 
gently  lifted  up  the  corner  of  the  napkin  wherein  the 
l(i"ead  was  laid ;  and  when  he  beheld  the  bread,  he  laid 
it  down  again,  flew  liack  a  step  or  two,  bowed  three 
sevei-al  times  towards  it ;  then  he  di'ew  near  again, 
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and  opened  the  napkin,  and  bowed  as  before.  Tlien 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which  was  full  of 
wine,  with  a  cover  upon  it,  which  he  let  go  again, 
went  back,  and  bowed  thrice  towards  it.  Then  lie 
came  near  again,  and  lifting  up  the  cover  of  the 
cup,  looked  into  it,  and  seeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall 
the  cover  again,  ratii-ed  back,  and  bowed  as  before  ; 
then  he  received  the  Sacrament,  and  gave  it  to  some 
principal  men ;  after  whicli,  many  prayers  being 
said,  the  solemnity  of  the  consecration  ended."' 

Laud  bent  his  whole  energies  to  mould  the 
religion  and  worship  of  England  according  to  the 
views  he  entertained  of  what  religion  and  worship 
ought  to  be,  and  these  were  significantly  set  forth 
in  the  scene  we  have  just  described.  The  bishop 
aimed,  in  short,  at  rescuing  Christianity  from  the 
Gothicism  of  the  Reformation,  and  bringing  back 
the  ancient  splendours  which  had  encompassed 
worship  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  temples.  When 
Archbishop  of  Canterburj-,  he  proceeded  to  reform 
his  diocese,  but  not  after  the  marmer  of  Cranmer. 
He  erected  a  rail  around  the  Communion-table, 
and  issued  peremjjtory  orders  that  the  prebends 
and  chapter,  as  they  came  in  and  out  of  tlie  choir, 
"  should  v^-orship  towards  the  altar."  He  provided 
candlesticks,  tapers,  and  copes  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacrament.  He  set  up  a  large  crucifix 
above  "  the  high  altar-,"  and  filled  the  window  of 
the  chapel  with  a  picture  representing  God  the 
Fatlier,  with  a  glory  round  his  head. 

Such  of  the  clergy  as  refused  to  fall  into  his 
humour,  and  imitiite  liis  fancies,  he  prosecuted  as 
guilty  of  schism,  and  rebels  against  ecclesiastical 
government.  Those  who  .spoke  against  images 
and  crucifixes  were  made  answerable  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  as  persons  ill-aflccted  towards  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Churcli  of  England,  and  were  fined, 
suspended,  and  imprisoned.  He  made  use  of  forms 
of  pi-ayer  ttiken  from  the  Mass-book  and  Roman 
Pontifical ;  "  a-s  if  he  wished,"  says  one,  "  to  try 
how  mucli  of  a  Pajiist  might  be  bro\ight  in  without 
Popery."  There  were  .some  who  said  that  the  arch- 
bisho[i  was  at  no  gi'cat  pains  to  make  any  wide 
distinction  between  the  two ;  and  if  di.stinction 
there  was,  it  was  so  very  small  that  they  wore 
Tinable  to  see  it  at  Rome ;  for,  as  Laud  himself 
tells  us  in  his  Diary,  the  Pope  twice  over  made  him 
the  offer  of  a  red  hat. 

It  added  to  tlie  confusion  in  men's  minds  to  find 
that,  while  tlie  ProtesUiiits  were  severely  h.andicd 
in  the  Star  Cliambcr  and  High  Commission  Couit, 
Papists  were  treaU^d  with  tlie  utmost  tondeniess. 
"While  tlie  former  were  being  fined  and  imprisoned, 


'  Euehwortb,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  7C,  77.    Welwood,  p.  275. 


ftivours  and  caresses  were  showered  on  the  latter. 
It  was  forbidden  to  wi-ite  against  Popery.  The 
Protestant  press  was  gagged.  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs  could  not  appear-;  the  noble  defences  of 
Jewell  and  Willet  were  refused  licence ;  Mr.  Gilla- 
brand,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Gresham  College, 
was  prosecuted  for  inserting  in  liis  Almanack  the 
names  of  the  Protestant  martyrs  out  of  Fox,  instead 
of  those  of  the  Roman  calendai- ;  while  the  arch- 
bishop's chaplain  licensed  a  book  in  which  the  first 
Reformers,  who  had  died  at  the  stake,  were  stig- 
matised as  traitors  and  rebels. 

Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Llncolu,  had  been  the 
warmest  and  most  powerful  of  Laud's  patrons ;  but 
all  his  past  services  were  forgotten  when  Williams 
wrote  a  book  against  the  archbishop's  innovations. 
The  solid  learning  and  sound  logic  of  the  book  were 
offence  greater  than  could  be  condoned  by  all  the 
favours  conferred  on  Laud  in  former  years ;  the 
good  bishop  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000  to  the 
king,  was  suspended  by  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission from  all  his  dignities,  offices,  and  functions, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  tlie  king's 
pleasure.  The  Puritans  were  compelled  to  trans- 
l)ort  themselves  beyond  seas,  and  seek  in  America 
the  toleration  denied  them  in  England.  The  Dutch 
and  French  Protestant  congi-egations,  which  had 
flourished  in  the  nation  since  the  days  of  Edward 
VI. ,  had  their  liberties  all  but  entii'ely  swept  away. 
Such  of  their  members,  within  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury, as  had  been  born  abroad,  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  own  form  of  wor.slii]),  but  all  of  them 
who  had  been  born  in  England  wei-e  commanded 
to  repair  to  then-  own  pari.sh  churches,  and  pre- 
paration Wiis  made  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
their  communities  by  the  injunction  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  use  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
which  for  tliat  end  was  now  tran.slated  into  French 
and  Dutch. 

The  scaffold  was  not  yet  set  up,  but  short  of  this 
every  severity  was  employed  which  might  compel 
the  nation  to  worship  according  to  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  kuig  and  the  archbisliop.  Prynne, 
a  member  of  the  bar  ;  Bastwick,  a  physician  ;  and 
Bm-ton,  a  divine,  wen;  sentenced  in  the  Star 
Chamber  to  stand  in  tlio  pillory,  to  lose  their  ears 
at  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  to  jiay  a  fine  of 
£.500  eiicli  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during 
life.  The  physician  luul  written  a  book  which  was 
thought  to  rf'llcct  upon  the  hierarchy  of  tlio  Church ; 
the  clergyman  liad  attacked  tlie  innovations  iu  a 
sermon  which  lie  jireachol  on  tlie  .Oth  of  November ; 
and  the  lawyer,  wlio  was  hold  the  arch-offcndcr, 
had  sliarf)Iy  reprobated  stage-plays,  to  which  tlio 
queen  was  said  to  be  greatly  addicted. 
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One  sermon  each  Sunday  was  held  to  be  siiiEcient 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people ;  and  afternoon 
and  evening  preacliing  was  stringently  forbidden. 
That  the  parLshionei-s  might  fill  up  the  vacant 
time,  and  forget  as  speedily  as  possible  what  they 
had  heard  in  church,  the  "Book  of  Sports"  put 
forth  by  King  James  was  re-enacted,  and  every 
Sunday  turned  into  a  wake.  James  had  enjoined 
that  "  liis  good  people  be  not  let  from  any  lawful 
recreation,  such  as  diuicing,  archery,  leaping,  vault- 
ing, ifec,  though  none  must  have  this  indulgence  that 
abstain  from  coming  to  chvirch."  And  Charles  "  out 
of  the  like  pious  care  for  the  service  of  God,"  it  was 
said,  "  and  for  suppressing  of  any  humours  that 
oppose  truth,  doth  ratify  and  publish  thLs  his 
blessed  father's  declaration."  All  ministers  were 
enjoined  to  read  this  edict  from  the  pulpit  during 
the  time  of  Divine  service,  and  several  were  visited 
with,  suspension  for  refiusing  obedience. 

Alarm  and  discontent,  with  a  smouldering  spirit 
of  insurrection,   the  consequences    of  this   policy, 


pervaded  all  England.  The  more  the  position  of 
the  country  was  considered,  the  greater  the  peril 
was  seen  to  be.  Slavish  principles  were  being 
disseminated  in  the  nation ;  the  ancient  laws  of 
England  were  being  subvei-ted  by  the  edicts  of 
arbitrary  pov.'er ;  privileges  and  rights  conveyed 
by  chai'ter,  and  hallowed  by  long  custom,  were  being 
buiied  under  unconstitutional  exactions  ;  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  broken  by  cruel  and  shameful 
punishments ;  superstitious  rites  were  displacing 
the  pure  and  Scriptural  forms  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  introduced ;  and  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyramiy  was  reaiing  its  head  in  the  land.  Nor 
was  the  darkness  of  the  outlook  relieved  by  the 
prospect  of  any  one,  sufficiently  powerful,  rising 
up  to  rally  the  nation  around  him,  and  rescue  it 
from  the  abyss  into  which  it  appeai-ed  to  be 
descending.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  occur- 
rence took  place  in  Scotland  which  turned  the  tide 
in  afiaii's,  and  brought  deliverance  to  both  king- 
doms.    This  recalls  us  to  the  northern  country. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    NATIONAL    COVENANT   AND   ASSEMBLY    OF    1638. 

Preparations  in  Scotland  for  introducing  Prelacy— Tlie  King's  Commission  to  Archbishop  Laud— The  Book  of 
Canons  sent  down  to  Scotland— The  New  Liturgy— Indignation  in  Scotland— The  First  Heading  of  the 
Litmgy— Tumult— The  Dean  Assailed  in  the  Pulpit— He  Flees— The  Bishop  Mobbed— Chai-les's  K«?solTe  to 
Force  the  Canons  and  Liturgy  upon  the  Scots— Their  Resistance— The  Fom-  Tables— The  National  Covenant 
Framed — Its  Provisions— Sworn  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church— Solemnity  of  the  Scene- Alarm  of  the  Bishops 
and  the  Court— The  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  1C38— Th.;  .VssomUy  Overthrows  Prelacy. 


We  have  note<l  the 
several  steps  by  which 
James  VI.  advanced 
his  cherished  jn-oject  of 
planting  prelacy  in 
Scotland.  Fii-st  came 
an  order  of  Tulchan 
bishops.  These  men 
were  without  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  we  may  add, 
without  stipend ;  their 
main  use  being  to 
convey  the  Church's  pa- 
trimony to  their  patrons. 
In  IGIO  the  Tulchan 
bishop  disappeared,  and 
the  bishop  ordinai'y  took 
his  place.  Under  cover 
of  a  pretended  Assembly 
which  met  that  year  in 
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Glasgow,  diocesans  with 
jurisdiction  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Chureh 
of  Scotland  ;  and  a 
Coiu't  of  Higli  Commis- 
sion was  set  up  for 
oi-dering  causes  ecclesi- 
astical. In  1G18  some 
conclusions  agi-eeable  to 
the  EugHsh  Church  were 
pa.ssed  at  Perth.  In 
1G17  an  Act  was  passed 
in  Pai'liament  to  this 
effect,  "That  whatever 
his  Majesty  should  de- 
tennine  in  the  external 
government  of  the 
Church,  \nth  the  advice 
of  the  archbishop, 
bishops,  and  a  competent 
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number  of  tho  ministry,  should  have  the  strength 
of  a  law."  James  VI.  liad  made  a  beginning, 
Charles  I.  with  the  help  of  his  primate  purposed 
to  make  an  end.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a 
true  insight  into  the  struggle  that  followed,  to  bear 
in  mind  what  wo  have  already  explained,  that  with 
their  form  of  Church  government  were  bound  up 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Scots,  since,  owing  to  the 
recent  redemption  of  the  nation  from  feudalism,  the 
conservator  of  its  liberties  was  not  the  Parliament 
as  in  England,  but  the  Kirk. 

The  Scottish  bishops,  in  a  letter  to  Laud,  expressed 
a  wish  for  a  nearer  conformity  with,  the  Chiu'ch  of 
England,  adding  for  the  jjrimate's  satisfaction  that 
their  countrymen  shared  with  them  in  this  wish. 
If  they  really  believed  what  they  now  affirmed, 
they  were  gi'ievously  mistaken.  The  flower  of  their 
ministers  banished,  and  their  places  filled  by  men 
who  possessed  neither  learning  nor  piety,  the 
Scottish  people  cherished  mournfully  the  memory 
of  former  tunes,  and  only  the  more  disliked,  the 
longer  they  knew  it,  the  prelacy  which  was  being 
thrust  upon  them.  But  the  wshes  of  the  jieople, 
one  way  or  other,  counted  for  little  with  the  king. 
His  Grace  of  Canterbury  was  bidden  try  his  hand 
at  framing  canons  for  the  government  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  a  Liturgy  for  her  worship. 
The  primate,  nothing  loth,  addressed  himself  to  the 
congenial  task.  The  Book  of  Canons  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  Labours.  Its  key-note  was  the  \m- 
limited  power  and  supremacy  of  the  king.  It  laid  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  liberty,  both  in  Chxirch  and  State. 
Next  came  the  Liturgy,  of  wliich  every  minister 
was  enjoined  to  provide  himself  -with  four  copies 
for  the  use  of  his  church  on  pain  of  deprivation. 
When  ttc  Liturgy  was  examined  it  was  found  to 
be  alarmingly  near  to  the  Popish  breviary,  and  in 
some  points,  particularly  the  Communion  Service, 
it  borrowed  the  very  words  of  the  Mass  Book.* 
The  23rd  of  July,  1637,  was  fixed  on  for  beginning 
the  use  of  the  new  Service  Book. 

As  the  day  approached  it  began  to  be  seen  that 
it  would  not  pass  without  a  tempest.  This  sum- 
mons to  fall  down  and  worship  as  the  king  should 
direct,  roused  into  indignation  the  sons  of  the 
men  who  had  listened  to  Knox,  and  who  saw  the 
system  beijig  again  set  up  which  their  fathers, 
under  the  leading  of  their  great  Reformer,  had  cast 
down.  Some  of  the  bishops  were  alarmed  at  these 
manifestations,  well  kno%ving  the  spiiit  of  their 
countrymen,  and  coimselled  the  king,  with  a  tempest 


'  The  Booke  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  other  parts  of  Divxne  Service,  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    Edin.,  1G37. 


in  the  an-,  not  to  think  of  rearing  his  new  edifice, 
but  to  wait  the  retimi  of  calmer  times.  The  head~ 
strong  monarch,  urged  on  by  his  self-willed  primate, 
would  not  listen  to  this  jirudent  advice.  Tho 
Liturgy  must  be  enforced. 

The  day  arrived.  On  the  morning  of  Simday, 
the  23rd  July,  about  eight  of  the  clock,  the  reader 
apjieai-ed  in  the  desk  of  St.  Giles's  and  went  over  tho 
usual  prayers,  and  having  ended,  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  Adieu,  good  people,  for  I  think  this 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  read  prayers  in  thiii 
church."  The  friends  of  the  new  service  heaid  in 
this  last  reading  the  requiem  of  the  Protestant 
worship.  At  the  stated  hour,  the  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh, clad  in  canonicals,  appeared  to  begin  the 
new  service.  A  vast  crowd  had  assembled,  both 
within  and  without  the  church,  and  as  the  dean, 
Liturgy  in  hand,  elbowed  his  way,  and  mounted  the 
stairs  to  the  desk,  the  scene  was  more  animated 
than  edifying.  He  had  hardly  begun  to  read  when 
a  frightful  clamour  of  voices  rose  round  him.  His 
tones  were  dro^vned  and  liis  composure  shaken. 
Presently  he  was  startled  by  the  tvhizz  of  a  missile 
passing  dangerously  near  his  ear,  launched,  as 
tradition  says,  by  Janet  Geddes,  who  kept  a  stall 
in  the  High  Street,  and  who,  finding  nothing  more 
convenient,  flung  her  stool  at  the  dean,  with  the 
objurgation,  "  Villain,  dost  thou  say  mass  at  my 
lug  "i "  The  dean  shut  the  obnoxious  book,  hastily 
threw  off  the  sui'plice,  which  had  helped  to  draw 
the  tempest  upon  him,  and  fled  with  all  speed. 
The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  present,  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  the  greater  dignity  of  his  office 
would  procure  him  more  reverence  from  the  crowd, 
ascended  tho  pulpit,  and  exerted  liimself  to  jiacify 
the  timiult,  and  contimie  the  service.  His  appear- 
ance was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  temjjest, 
which  grew  fiercer  than  ever.  He  was  saluted  with 
cries  of  "  A  Pope — a  Pope— Antichrist !  Pull  him 
do\vn !  "  He  managed  to  escape  from  the  pulpit  to 
his  coach,  the  magistrates  escorting  him  home  to 
defend  him  from  the  fury  of  the  crowd,  which  was 
composed  mostly  of  the  baser  sort. 

If  the  hatred  which  the  Scottish  jieople  enter- 
tained of  the  Litm-gy  had  found  vent  only  in 
unpremeditated  tumults,  the  king  would  have 
triumphed  in  the  end ;  but  along  with  this  effer- 
vescence on  the  surface  there  was  a  strong  and 
steady  current  flowmg  underneath ;  and  the  intel- 
ligent determination  which  pei-^-aded  all  ranks 
shaped  itself  into  well-considered  measiu-es.  The 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  pausing  before  the  firm 
attitude  assumed  by  the  nation,  sent  a  i-epresen- 
tation  to  the  king  of  the  tnie  state  of  feeling  in 
Scotland.     The  reply  of  Charles  was  more  insolent 
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than  ever :  the  new  Liturgy  mvist  be  brought  into 
use;  and  another  proclamation  was  issued  to  that 
effect,  branding  with  treason  all  who  opposed  it. 
This  was  all  that  was  needed  thoroughly  to  rouse 
the  spu'it  of  the  Scots,  which  had  slumbered  these 
thirty  years,  and  to  band  them  together  in  the  most 
resolute  resistance  to  a  tyranny  that  seemed  bent  on 
the  utter  destraction  of  their  liberties.  Noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  burgesses  flocked  from  all  the  cities 
and  shii'es  of  the  Lowlands  to  Eilinbm-gh,  to  concert 
united  action.  Fom'  committees,  termed  "  Tables," 
were  formed — one  for  the  nobOity,  one  for  the 
barons,  a  third  for  the  boroughs,  and  a  fom-th  for 
the  Church.  These  submitted  proposals  to  a 
General  Table,  which  consisted  of  commissionei-s 
fi-om  the  other  four,  and  decided  finally  on  the 
measm-es  to  be  adopted.  The  issue  of  their  de- 
liberations was  a  unanimous  resolution  to  renew 
the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland.  This  expedient 
had  been  adopted  at  two  former  crLses,  and  on  both 
occasions  it  had  greatly  helped  to  promote  union 
and  confidence  among  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  to 
disconcert  its  enemies ;  and  the  like  efiects  wei-e 
expected  to  foUow  it  at  this  not  less  momentous 
crisis.  The  Covenant  was  re-cast,  atlapted  to  the 
present  jimcture,  and  subscribed  with  gi-eat  solem- 
nity LQ  the  Greyfriars'  Church  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1638. 

The  "  undei-scribed "  noblemen,  barons,  gentle- 
men, burgesses,  ministers,  and  commons  promised 
and  swore,  "  all  the  days  of  our  life  constantly  to 
adhere  unto  and  to  defend  the  true  religion  ; "  and 
"to  labour  by  all  means  lawful  to  recover  the 
purity  and  liberty  of  the. Gospel  as  it  was  estab- 
lished and  professed  "  befoi-e  the  introduction  of  the 
late  innovations;  "and  that  we  shall  defend  the 
same,  and  resist  all  these  contrary  en-ors  and  cor- 
ruptions, according  to  our  vocation,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  that  power  which  God  hath  put  into 
our  hands,  all  the  days  of  our  life."  The  Covenant 
further  ])ledged  its  swearers  to  support  "  the  king'.s 
majesty,"  and  one  another,  "  in  the  defence  and 
presei"vation  of  the  aforesaid  true  religion,  liberties, 
and  laws  of  the  kingdom." 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  nations  are  bound  to 
defend  their  religion  and  liberties ;  and  surely,  if 
{hey  see  cause,  they  may  add  to  the  force  of  this 
duty  the  higher  sanctions  of  vows  and  oaths.  In 
doing  80  they  invest  the  cause  of  patriotism  with 
the  sacredness  of  religion.  This  was  what  the  Scots 
did  on  this  occa.sion,  which  is  one  of  the  great  events 
of  their  history.  From  the  Gi-arapian  chain,  which 
shut  out  the  Popish  nortli,  to  the  Tweed,  which 
parts  on  the  south  tlieir  country  from  England,  the 
nation  assembled  in  the  metropolis,  one  sentiment 


animating  the  whole  mighty  multitude,  and  moving 
them  all  towards  one  object,  and  that  object  the 
highest  and  holiest  conceivable.  For,  gi-eat  and 
sacr'ed  as  liberty  is,  liberty  in  this  case  was  but  the 
means  to  an  end  still  loftier  and  more  sacred,  namely 
the  piu-e  service  of  the  Eternal  King.  This  added 
unspeakable  solemnity  to  the  transaction.  God 
was  not  merely  a  witness,  as  in  other  oaths.  He 
was  a  party.  On  the  one  side  was  the  Scottish 
nation ;  on  the  other  was  the  Sovereign  of  heaven 
and  e;irth :  the  mortal  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  the  Eternal :  the  finite  aUied  itself  with  the 
Infinite.  So  did  the  Scots  regard  it.  They  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  Divine  throne  as  they  lifted 
up  their  hands  to  swear  to  "  the  Lord,  the  ever- 
lasting God."  A  scene  like  this  stamps,  as  vnih 
photographic  stroke,  the  impress  of  its  gi-andeiu" 
upon  a  nation's  character,  and  the  memory  of  it 
abides  as  a  creative  influence  in  after-generations. 

Let  us  view  the  scene  a  little  more  nearly.  The 
hour  was  yet  early  when  a  stream  of  pei'sons  began 
to  flow  towards  the  Chm-ch  of  the  Grey  Friai-s.  No 
one  fabric  could  contain  a  nation,  and  the  midtitude 
overflowed  and  covered  the  churchyard.  AU  ranks 
and  ages  were  commingled  in  that  assembly — the 
noble  and  the  peasant,  the  patriarch  and  the  strip- 
ling. One  fire  burned  in  all  hearts,  and  the  glow 
of  one  enthusiasm  lighted  up  all  faces.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  were  opened  wth  a  confession 
of  national  sins.  Then  followed  a  sermon.  The 
Covenant  wiis  then  read  by  Sii'  Aichibald  Johnston, 
aftei-wards  Lord  Wan-iston.  He  it  was  who  had 
drafted  the  bond,  and  few  then  living  could  have 
taught  Scotland  so  fittingly  the  wortls  m  wliich  to 
bind  hei-self  to  the  ser^■ice  of  the  God  of  heaven. 
Tliere  was  breathless  silence  in  the  gi-eat  !is.sembly 
while  the  Covenant,  so  reverent  in  spirit,  and  so 
compendious  and  appropriate  in  phraseology,  was 
being  read.  Next  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  considered 
the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  age,  i-o.se,  and  with 
sweet  and  persuasive  voice  exhoited  the  jieople  to 
8tea<lfastness  in  the  oath.  Alexander  Hcndei-son, 
who  not  unworthily  filled  the  jilace  which  Andrew 
Melville  hiul  held  among  the  ministei-s,  led  the  de- 
votions of  the  assembly.  With  solemn  awe  and  rapt 
emotion  did  he  atldress  "  the  high  and  lofty  One  " 
with  whom  the  Scottish  nation  essayed  to  enter 
into  covenant,  "  the  vessels  of  clay  with  the 
Almighty  Potter."  The  jiraycr  ended,  there  was 
again  a  pause.  The  j)rofound  stillness  lasted  for  a 
minute  or  two,  when  the  P^arl  of  Sutherland  was 
seen  to  ri.se  and  stc]*  foi-ward  to  the  table.  Lifting 
\ip  his  right  hand,  he  swore  the  oath  ;  and  taking 
the  pen,  the  first  of  all  the  Scottish  nation,  he  affixeil 
his  name  to  the  Covenant.     Noble  followed  noble, 
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sweaiing  vrith  uplifted  hand,  and  siiViKcribing.  Tlio 
biirons,  tlie  luinistei-s,  the  burgesses,  thousands  of 
every  age  ;uid  rank  subsciibed  and  swore.  The  vast 
sheet  was  filled  with  names  on  both  sides,  and 
subscribers  at  last  could  find  room  for  only  theii- 
initials.  The  solemn  enthusiasm  that  filled  the 
assembled  thousands  foimd  varied  expression ;  some 
wept  aloud,  othere  shouted  as  on  a  field  of  battle, 
and  others  opened  theu-  veins  ajid  subscribed  mtli 
their  blood. 

This  ti-ansaction,  which  took  place  in  the  Grey- 
friars'  Churclivard  at  Edinbm-gh,  on  the  1st  of 
JNIarch,  1G38,  was  the  opening  scene  of  a  struggle 
that  drew  into  its  vortex  both  kingdoms,  that 
lasted  fifty  yeai-s,  and  that  did  not  end  till  the 
Stuarts  had  been  cU'iven  from  the  throne,  and 
"WilHam  of  Orange  raised  to  it.  It  was  this  that 
closed  all  the  great  conflicts  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. By  the  stable  political  position  to  which  it 
elevated  Protestantism,  and  the  manifold  influences 
of  development  and  propagation  with  which  it  sui-- 
roimded  it,  this  conflict  may  be  said  to  have 
crowned  as  well  as  closed  all  the  struggles  that  went 
before  it. 

"To  this  much- vilified  bond,"  says  a  historic 
writer,  "  every  tiiie  Scotsman  ought  to  look  back 
■with  as  much  reverence  as  Englishmen  do  to  Jlar/na 
Charta!' '  "  It  is  kno'rni  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
■\vith  this  country,"  say  the  nobility,  itc,  in  theu- 
Remonstrance,  "that  almost  the  whole  kingdom 
standeth  to  the  defence  of  this  cause,  and  that 
the  chiefest  of  the  nobles,  barons,  and  bm-gesses 
[the  subscribers]  are  honoiu-ed  in  the  places 
where  they  live  for  religion,  wisdom,  power,  and 
wealth,  answei-able  to  the  condition  of  this  king- 
dom."^ The  opposing  party  were  few  in  numbers, 
they  were  weak  in  all  the  elements  of  influence 
and  power,  and  the  only  thing  that  gave  them 
the  least  importance  was  their  having  the  king  on 
their  side.  The  prelates  were  thunderstruck  by 
the  bold  measure  of  the  Covenanters.  When 
Spottiswood,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  heard 
that  the  National  Covenant  had  been  sworn,  he 
exclaimed  in  despaii-,  "  Now  all  that  we  have  been 
doing  these  thirty  yeai-s  byepast  is  at  once  tlu-own 
down."  Nor  was  the  court  less  startled  when  the 
news  reached  it.  Charles  saw  all  his  visions  of 
arbitraiy  power  vanishing.  "  So  long  as  this 
Covenant  is  in  force,"  said  the  king  to  Hamilton, 
"  I  have  no  more  power  in  Scotland  than  a  Duke 
of  Venice."^     Promises,  concessions,  threats,  were 

1  Aikman,  Bist.  of  Scotland,  voL  iii.,  p.  453 ;  Glas.,  1S4S. 
-  Bemonsfrance  of  the  Nobility,  Barons,  S(c.,  Februai-y  27, 
IWS,  p.  14. 
■'  Burnet,  Memoirs  of  the  Dnie  of  Hamilton,  p.  60. 


ti-ied  by  turns  to  break  the  phalanx  of  Scottish 
jiatriots  whicli  had  been  foimcd  in  the  Greyfriare' 
Churchyard,  but  it  refused  to  tlissolte.''  Their 
Covenant  bound  them  to  be  loyal  to  the  king, 
but  only  while  he  governed  according  to  law. 
Charles  placed  himself  above  the  law,  and  was  at 
that  moment  making  preparations  to  cany  out  by 
force  of  arms  tlie  extravagant  notions  he  entei-tained 
of  liis  prerogative.  To  this  tyranny  the  Scots  were 
resolved  not  to  yield  "  We  know  no  other  bands 
between  a  king  and  his  subjects,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Loudon  to  the  royal  commissioner,  "  but  those  of 
religion  and  the  laws.  If  these  are  broken,  men's 
lives  are  not  dear  to  them."  It  wa.s  not  long 
till  the  echoes  of  these  bold  words  came  back  in 
thunder  from  all  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  king  at  last  found  himself  obliged  to  convoke 
a  free  General  Assembly,  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Glasgow  on  the  21st  of  November,  1638. 
It  was  the  fii'st  free  Assembly  which  had  met  for 
forty  yeai-s  ;  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  sent 
do^^-n  as  commissioner.  He  came  with  secret  ■ 
instructions  wliich,  had  he  been  able  to  carry 
them  out,  would  have  made  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  of  no  avail  as  regarded  the  ^•indication 
of  the  national  liberties.  Hamilton  was  in- 
structed to  take  care  of  the  bishops  and  see  that 
then-  tUgnities  and  powers  were  not  ciu'tailed, 
and  generally  so  to  manage  as  that  the  Assembly 
should  do  only  what  might  be  agi'eeable  to  the  king, 
and  if  it  should  show  itself  othei-wise  minded  it 
was  to  be  dissolved.  The  battle  between  the  king 
and  the  Assembly  turned  mainly  on  the  question  of 
the  bishops.  Had  the  Assembly  power  to  deixse 
from  oflice  an  order  of  men  disiillowed  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Chm-ch,  and  imposed  on  it  by  an  extrinsic 
authority '?  It  decided  that  it  had.  That  was  to 
sweep  away  the  king's  claim  to  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  and  along  ■with  it  the  agents  by  whom 
he  hoped  to  establish  both  ecclesiastical  :uid  civil 
supremacy  m  Scotland.  Hamilton  strenuously  re- 
sisted this  decision.  He  was  met  by  the  fii-mness, 
tftct,  and  eloquence  of  the  moderator,  Alexander 
Henderson.  The  commissioner  pi-omised,  protested, 
and  at  last  shed  teai-s.  All  was  in  vain ;  the  As- 
sembly, unmovetl,  proceetled  to  depose  the  bishops. 

■•  Prince  Bismarck,  in  a  letter  now  before  us,  of  date 
February  21, 1S75,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Fair  and  .Smith, 
Edinburgh,  who  had  sent  his  ExcoUency  a  copy  of  the 
N.ational  Covenant,  says:  "From  my  eai-liest  reading  of 
history,  I  well  remember  that  one  of  those  events  that 
more  particularly  affected  my  feelings  used  to  be  the 
Covenant— the  spectacle  of  a  loy.ol  people  uniting  with 
their  king  in  a  solemn  bond  to  resist  the  same  ambitioUB 
of  foreign  priesthood  we  have  to  fight  at  the  present 
day." 
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To  avert  the  blo'«',  so  fatal  to  the  king's  projects, 
Hamilton  rose,  and  in  the  king's  name,  as  head  of 
the  Church,  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  discharged 
its  further  proceedings. 

The  crisis  was  a  gi-eat  one ;  for  the  question  at 
issue  was  not  mei-ely  whether  Scotland  should  have 
free  Assemblies,  but  whether  it  should  have  free 
Parliaments,  free  laws,  and  free  subjects,  or  whether 
all  these  should  give  way  and  the  king's  sole  and 
ai'bitrary  prerogative  should  come  in  theii-  room. 
The  king's  act  dissolvmg  the  Assembly  wiis  illegal ; 
for  neither  the  constitution  nor  the  law  of  Scotland 
gave  hi  in  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and 
had  the  Assembly  broken  up,  the  king's  claim  would 
have  been  acknowledged,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
country  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant. 

The  commissioner  took  his  leave ;  but  hardly  had 
his  retreating  figure  vanished  at  the  door  of  the 
Assembly,  when  the  oihcer  entered  with  lights,  and 
a  protest,  which  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  was 
read,  in  which  the  Assembly  declared  that  "  sitting 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ,  the  only  He^vd  and  Monakch  of  his 
Church,  it  could  not  dissolve."  The  members  vvent 
on  with  their  business  as  if  nothing  had  occiuTed. 
They  proceeded  to  try  the  bishops,  fourteen  in 
nimibei',  who  were  charged  ^vith  not  a  few  moral 
as  well  as  ecclesiastiad  delinquencies.  Tlie  two 
archbishops  and  six  bishops  were  excommunicated 
— four  deposed  and  two  su.spended.  Thus  the  fabric 
of  prelacy,  which  had  been  thirty  years  a-building, 
was  overturned,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  re- 
stored to  the  purity  and  vigour  of  her  cai'ly  days. 

Wlien  its  thorough  and  memorable  work  was 
finished,  the  Assembly  was  dismissed  by  the  mode- 
rator with  these  remarkable  words:  "  AVe  have  now 
cast  dowTi  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  let  him  that 
rebuildeth  them  beware  of  the  cui-se  of  Hiel  the 
Bethelite ! " 

The  Reformed  Chui-ch  of  Scotland  uprose  in  new 
jiower;  the  schemes  of  tyrants  who  had  hojied  to 
plant  arbitrary  power  upon  its  ruins  were  baffled ; 
and  the  nation  hailed  its  recovered  liberties  with  a 
shout  of  joy. 
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The  Scots  had  initiated  their  rebellion  by  swear- 
ing the  National  Covenant,  and  they  crowned  it 
by  continuing  to  sit  in  Assembly  after  the  royal 
commissioner  hatl  ordered  them  to  dissolve.  In 
the  opinion  of  Charles  I.  nothing  remained  to 
jiim  but  tjie  last  resort  of  kings — the  sword.  In 
April,  1640,  the  king  summoned  a  Parliament  to 
vote  him  siipplies  for  a  war  with  the  Scots.  But 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  having  but  little  heart 
for  a  war  of  Laud's  kindling,  and  knowing  more- 
over that  to  sup])i-es.s  the  rights  of  Scotland  wn.i  to 
throw  down  one  of  the  main  ramparts  around  their 
ova  liberties,  refused  the  money  whicli  the  king 
•sked  for.  Charles  had  recoui-sc  to  his  prerogative, 
*nd  called  upon  the  bishojjS  to  furnish  the  help 
irhich  the  laity  withheld.      Less  lukewanu  than 


the  Parliament,  the  clergy  raised  considerable  sums 
in  the  various  dioceses.  Tiic  queen  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  far  from 
being  indifferent  spectators  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  king  and  his  northern  subjects.  They  willingly 
contributed  to  the  war,  and  lus  the  result  of  the 
joint  subsidy  Charles  raised  an  amiy,  .-md  marched 
to'the  Scottisli  Border;  he  onlcred  a  fleet  to  blockade 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  lie  Hcnt  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  with  a  body  of  ti-oops  to  co-openitt;  with 
Huntly,  who  luul  unfurled  the  standard  on  the 
king's  side  in  the  North. 

Tlie  Scots  were  not  taken  unawares  by  the  king's 
advance.  They  knew  tliat  lie  was  preparing  to 
invade  them.  They  had  sworn  their  Covenant,  and 
they  were  as  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  fullilmuut 
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of  tlieir  oath  as  they  had  been  to  subscribe  their 
nariies.  Thirty  thousand  able-bodied  yeomen  ofl'ered 
themselves  for  the  service  of  their  country.  They 
were  marshalled  and  drilled  by  General  Leslie,  a 
veteran  soldier,  who  had  acquired  skill  and  won 
renov\ai  in  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Hardly 
had  their  preparations  been  completed  when  the 
Iionfire,  which  was  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
invading  force,  summoned  them  to  battle.  Charles's 
fleet  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth ;  but  the 
Scots  mustered  in  such  numbers  on  the  shore  that 
not  a  man  could  land.  The  main  body  of  the 
army,  under  Leslie,  in  their  uniforms  of  olive  or 
grey  plaiden,  with  a  knot  of  blue  ribbons  in  their 
bonnets,  had  meanwhile  marched  to  the  Border. 
Tlieir  progress  was  a  victorious  one,  for  it  was  the 
flower  of  the  Scots  that  were  in  arms,  whereas  the 
English  soldiers  had  little  heai-t  for  fighting.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  between  the  king  and  the 
Scots  at  Dunse  Law,  a  pyramidal  hill  that  I'ises 
near  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and, 
fliough  its  terms  were  neither  clear  nor  ample,  the 
Scots  in  the  excess  of  their  loyalty  accepted  it. 
They  fought  for  neither  lauds  nor  laurels,  but  for 
the  peaceable  practice  of  then-  religion  and  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  luider  the  sceptre  of 
their  native  prince.  "  Had  oiu'  thi-one  been  void," 
■says  an  eye-witness,  "and  our  voices  sought  for  the 
tilling  of  Fei'gus'  chair,  we  would  have  died  ere  any 
one  had  sitten  down  on  that  fatal  marble  but 
Charles  alone.'" 

This  devoted  loyalty  on  the  one  side  was  repaid 
with  persistent  perfidy  on  the  other.  Next  year 
(1G40)  Charles  anew  denounced  the  Scots  as  rebels, 
and  prcpai-ed  to  invade  them.  Not  waiting  this 
time  till  tlie  king's  army  should  be  on  the  Border, 
tlio  Scots  at  once  unfurled  the  blue  banner  of  the 
Covenant,  entered  England,  encountered  the  king's 
forces  at  Newburn  on  the  Tyne,  and  discomfited 
them,  almost  without  striking  a  blow.  The  victors 
took  possession  of  the  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Dur- 
ham, and  levied  contributions  from  the  whole  of 
Northumberland.  Meanwhile  the  king  lay  at  York ; 
his  army  was  dispiiitod,  liis  nobles  were  lukewarm; 
he  was  daily  receiving  letters  from  London,  urging 
liim  to  make  peace  with  the  Scots,  and  he  w;is  per- 
suaded at  last  to  attempt  extricating  himself  from 
the  labyiinth  into  which  his  rashness  and  treachery 
had  brought  him,  by  opening  negotiations  with  the 
Scots  at  Ripon.  The  treaty  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  London.  Thus  had  the  king  brought  tlie 
fire  into  England. 

'  Baillie,  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  215. 


The  Church  of  Scotland  had  rest  for  twenty  years 
(1640—1660.)  The  Scots  had  repelled  the  edicts 
and  the  soldiers  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  for  though 
chivalrously  loyal  to  then-  kings,  they  would  give 
them  no  obedience  but  such  a.s  it  was  meet  for 
freemen  to  render;  and  Scotland  being  again 
mistress  of  hereelf,  her  General  Assemblies  con- 
tinued to  meet,  her  Presbyterian  Clim-ch  govern- 
ment was  administered,  her  flocks  were  supplied 
with  faithful  and  diligent  pastora,  some  of  whom 
were  distinguished  by  learning  and  genius,  and 
vital  Christianity  flourished.  The  only  drawback 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  the  raids  of 
Montrose,  who,  professing  a  zeal  for  the  king's 
intei'ests,  st;iined  indelibly  liis  own  character  for 
humanity  and  honour,  by  ravaging  many  parts  of  his 
native  land  vnth  fire  and  sword.  All  the  while  there 
raged  a  great  storm  in  England,  and  the  northern 
country  was  too  near  the  scene  of  strife  not  to  feel 
the  swell  of  the  tempest.  Nor  could  Scotland  re- 
gard her  own  rights  as  secure  so  long  as  those  of 
England  were  in  question.  It  was  her  own  quarrel 
mainly  which  had  been  ti'ansferred  into  the  sister 
kingdom,  and  she  felt  called  upon  to  contribute 
what  help  she  could,  by  mediation  or  by  arms,  to 
bring  the  controver.sy  between  the  king  and  the 
Parliament  to  a  right  issue.  The  poise  of  the 
conflict  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  ;  for,  balanced 
as  parties  then  were  in  England,  whichever  side 
the  Scots  should  espouse  would  be  almost  certain 
of  victory.  Could  they  hesifcite  to  say  whether 
Popery  or  Protestantism  should  be  established  in 
England,  when  by  the  triumph  of  the  latter  a 
bulwark  would  be  raised  against  the  advancing 
tide  of  despotism  wliich  was  then  thi-eatening  all 
Europe  1  A  strange  conciuTence  of  events  had 
thrown  the  decision  of  that  question  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots ;  how  they  decided  it,  we  shall  see 
immediately. 

In  November,  1640,  a  Parliament  met  at  West- 
minster. It  is  known  in  history  as  the  Long 
Parliament.  The  giievances  under  which  the 
nation  groaned  were  boldly  discussed  in  it.  The 
laws  wei-e  infringed  ;  religion  was  being  changed, 
and  evil  counsellors  surrounded  the  throne  ;  such 
were  the  complaints  loudly  urged  in  this  assembly. 
Wisdom,  eloquence,  patriotism,  were  not  lacking  to 
that  Parliament ;  it  included  the  great  names  of 
Hyde  and  Falkland,  and  Digby,  and  others ;  but 
all  tliis  could  not  prevent  a  rupture  between  the 
king  and  the  jieojile,  which  widened  eveiy  day  till 
at  la.st  the  breach  was  irrep;u-able.  The  king's  two 
favourites,  Strafibrd  and  Laud,  were  impeached  and 
brought  to  the  block.  The  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission    Court  were  abolished.     Ship-money, 
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and  other  illegal  imposts,  tlie  growtli  of  recent 
yeare  of  despotism,  were  swept  away ;  and  the  spirit 
of  reform  seemed  even  to  have  reached  the  thi-one, 
/ind  made  a  convert  of  the  king.  In  his  speech  on 
the  25th  of  Januaiy,  1641,  the  king  said,  "  I  will 
^\alUngly  and  cheerfully  concur  -Nvith  you  for  the 
reformation  of  all  abuses,  both  in  Church  and  com- 
monwealth, for  my  intention  is  to  reduce  all  tilings 
to  the  best  and  pm-est  tim&s,  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  The  olive-branch  was 
held  out  to  even  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 
Charles  paid  a  visit  at  this  time  to  his  ancient 
kingdom,  for  the  end,  as  he  assiu-ed  his  Parliament 
of  Scotland,  "  of  quieting  the  distractions  of  liis 
kingdom ; "  for,  said  he,  "  I  can  do  nothing  with 
more  cheerfulness  than  to  give  my  people  a  general 
satisfaction."  And,  by  way  of  seconding  these 
promises  with  deeds,  he  ratified  the  National 
Covenant  which  had  been  sworn  in  1638,  and  made 
it  law.  Tlie  black  clouds  of  war  seemed  to  be 
rolling  away ;  the  winds  of  faction  were  going  down 
in  both  countries  ;  the  biting  breath  of  tp-anny  had 
become  sweet,  and  the  monarch  who  had  proved 
false  a  score  of  times  was  now  almost  trusted  by 
his  rejoicmg  subjects. 

The  two  kingdonis  were  now,  as  a  speaker  in  the 
English  Parliament  expressed  it,  "  on  the  vertical 
point."  The  scales  of  national  destiny  hung  evenly 
poised  between  remedy  and  niin.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  terrible  tidings  an-ived  from  Ireland, 
by  which  these  fair  prospects  were  all  at  once 
overcast.  "We  refer  to  the  Irish  Massacre.  This 
butchery  was  only  less  hon-ible  than  that  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  if  indeed  it  did  not  equal  it.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
commenced  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1641,  and 
continued  for  several  months ;  forty  thousand,  on 
the  lowest  estimate,  were  murdered ;  many  ■«Titers 
say  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  thousand. 
The  northern  parts  of  Ireland  were  nearly  de- 
populated ;  and  the  slaughter  was  accompanied  by 
all  those  disgusting  and  halTO^ving  cruelties  which 
marked  similar  butcheries  in  the  Waldensian 
valleys.  The  pei-sons  concerned  in  this  atrocity 
pleaded  the  king's  authoritj',  and  produced  Charles's 
commission  with  his  broad  seal  attached  to  it. 
There  is  but  too  much  gi'ound  for  the  dark  suspicion 
that  the  king  was  privy  to  this  fearful  massacre;' 
but  what  it  concerns  us  to  note  here  is  that  this 
massacre,  occurring  at  this  juncture,  powerfullj'  and 

'  Tlie  facts  on  this  head  given  in  Bemiet's  Memorial, 
pp.  194,  195 ;  Calamy's  Life  of  Baxter,  p.  143 ;  and  Reid's 
History  of  Prcsb.  Church  iti  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  303,  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  king  and  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics 
understood  one  another. 


fatally  influenced  the  future  course  of  afiairs,  re- 
vived the  former  suspicions  of  the  king's  sincerity, 
kindled  into  a  fiercer  flame  the  passions  that  had 
seemed  expuing,  and  huiiied  the  king  tind  the 
nation  onwards  at  accelerated  speed  to  a  terrible 
Ciitastrophe. 

Charles,  on  his  retm-n  to  England,  was  imme- 
diately presented  with  the  famous  Petitwu  and 
Eemonstrance  of  tJte  SUUe  of  the  Nalioiu  This  was 
no  agreeable  welcome  home.  Dark  ramoiu-s  began 
to  ciiculate  that  the  court  was  tampeiing  with  the 
aimy  in  the  North,  ^vith  a  view  to  bringing  it  to 
London  to  suppress  the  Parliament.  The  House 
provided  a  guard  for  its  safety.  These  the  king 
dismissed,  and  appointed  his  own  train-bands  in 
their  room.  The  membere  felt  that  they  were  not 
legislators,  but  prisonei-s.  The  king  next  denounced 
five  of  the  leading  membere  of  Parliament  as 
traitors,  and  went  in  pereon  to  the  House  with  an 
armed  following  to  apprehend  them.  HappOy,  the 
five  members  had  left  before  the  king's  amval, 
othei-wise  the  cxsil  war  might  have  broken  out  there 
and  then.  Tlie  House  voted  that  a  great  breach  of 
privilege  had  been  committed.  Immediately  London 
bristled  mth  mobs,  and  the  precincts  of  Whitehall 
resounded  with  cries  for  justice.  These  tunndts, 
said  the  king,  "  were  not  like  a  stonn  at  sea,  which 
yet  wants  not  its  terror,  but  like  an  earthquake, 
shaking  the  very  foundation  of  all,  than  which 
nothing  in  the  world  hath  more  of  hoiTor."'  The 
king  withdrew  to  Hampton  Court. 

Confidence  was  now  at  an  end  between  Charles 
and  the  Parliament;  and  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
plentifully  scattered  through  England,  by  inflaming 
the  passions  on  both  sides,  took  care  that  it  should 
not  be  restored.  After  some  time  spent  in  remon- 
strances, messages,  and  answere,  the  king  mai-ched 
to  Hull,  where  was  store  of  all  kinds  of  anus,  the 
place  having  been  made  a  magazine  in  the  war 
against  the  Scots.  At  the  gates,  Charles  was  re- 
fused entrance  by  the  governor.  Sir  John  Hotham, 
who  held  the  city  for  the  Parliament.  Pronoimcing 
him  a  traitor,  the  king  tm-ned  away  and  directed 
his  coui-se  to  Nottingham.^  There  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1642,  Charles  set  up  his  standard,  which, 
as  Lord  Clarendon  takes  note,  was  blo^^^l  down 
the  same  night,  nor  could  it  be  i-eplaced  till  two 
days  thereafter,  from  the  violence  of  tho  storm  then 
blowing.  It  was  a  woi-se  omen  that  comparatively 
few  a.ssenibled  to  that  stixndard.  The  king  now 
issued  his  summons  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Noi-th 


-  Eikon  BaslUke :  the  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  i» 
his  Solitude  and  Sufferings.    Page  15.    Lond.,  1&49. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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io  meet  Lim  at  York.  Tlio  -word,  "  To  your  tents, 
O  Israel,"  had  gone  forth ;  the  civil  war  had  com- 
menced. 

This  recalls  us  once  more  to  Scotland.  The  two 
kingdoms  were  at  that  moment  threatened  with  a 
common  peril,  and  this  summoned  them  to  a  common 
duty.  That  duty  was  to  unite  for  their  mutual 
defence.  They  looked  around  them  for  a  basis  on 
which  they  might  combine,  each  feeling  that  to  let 
the  other  sink  was  to  betray  its  own  safety.  The 
gi"oiind  ultimately  chosen  was  partly  civU  and 
partly  religious,  and  necessarily  so,  seeing  that 
the  tjuaiTcl  conjoined  inseparably  the  two  interests. 
The  bond  of  alliance  finally  adopted  was  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Whether  we  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  its  form,  it  was  in  its 
substance  undeniably  lawful  and  even  nscessary, 
being  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  liberty;  and  in 
its  issue  it  saved  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  a  merely  religious  bond,  the 
device  of  an  exclusive  and  sour  Presbyterianism — 
a  propagandist  measure,  promoted  mainly  by  pro- 
pagandist zealots.  Nothing  could  he  farther  from 
the  tnith  of  history.  The  Solemn  League  was 
the  matifred  and  compendious  deKverance  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  gi-eat  ques- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  it  stood  in 
that  age ;  and  it  put  into  shape  the  practical 
steps  which  it  behoved  the  two  nations  to  take, 
if  they  would  retrain  the  blessings  of  a  free  Govern- 
ment and  a  Protestant  Churcli.  This  bond  was 
framed  with  much  care  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
and  the  General  A.ssembly  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
with  the  conciu'rence  and  assistance  of  the  English 
commissioners  who  were  sent  do'mi  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  w:u5  heartily  accepted  by  the  ablest 
statesmen,  the  mo.st  learned  divines,  and  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Protestant  people  in  both 
England  and  Scotland.  The  analysis  which  Hallam 
has  given  of  this  famous  document  is  remarkably 
concise  and  eminently  fail-.  We  quote  the  yet  more 
compendious  statement  of  its  provisions  by  another 
historical  ^vl•iter,  who  says :  "  Looking  at  both 
Covenants  [the  National  and  the  Solemn  League], 
^  and  treating  them  as  one  document,  the  pi-incii)les 
•rein  embodied  were  the  following  : — 
■  1.  Defence  of  Refoi-mcd  Presbyterian  religion 
.1  Scotland.  2.  Promotion  of  unifonnity  among 
! lie  Churches  of  the  three  kingdoms.  .3.  Elxtii-pa- 
tion  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  all  unsound  forms  of 
religion.  4.  Preservation  of  Parliaments,  and  of 
tlie  libei-ties  of  the  people.  f).  Defence  of  the 
sovereign  in  his  maintaining  the  Rcfoi-mcd  religion, 
the  Parliaments,  and  the  liberties  of  tho  people. 


fi.  Discovery  and  punishment  of  raaliorinnts,  and 
ilisturbei-s  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nations. 
7.  Mirtual  defence  and  protection  of  each  indi- 
\-idually,  and  of  all  jointly,  who  were  mthin  the 
bonds  of  the  Covenant.  8.  Sincere  and  earnest 
endeavour  to  set  an  example  before  the  world  of 
imblic,  personal,  and  domestic  virtue  and  godli- 
ness."^ 

The  signing  of  the  Solemn  League  by  the  Scottish 
Convention  of  Estates  and  the  General  Assembly 
recalled  the  memorable  scene  transacted  in  the 
Greyfiiai-s'  Chm-chyard  in  1638.  Teai-s  rolled 
down  the  face  of  the  aged  as  they  took  the  pen  to 
subscribe,  while  the  younger  testified  by  theii- 
shouts  or  theii-  animated  looks  to  the  joy  with  which 
they  entered  into  the  bond.  In  the  City  of  Lon- 
don the  spectacle  was  scarcely  less  impressive,  but 
more  novel.  On  the  2.5th  of  September,  1643,  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  including  the  Scottish  Commissionei-s,  now 
sitting  at  Westminster,  met  in  St.  Mai-garet's 
Church,  Westminster,  and  after  sermon  the  Solemn 
League  was  read,  article  by  ai-ticle,  the  members 
standing  imcovered,  and  swearing  to  it  with  ujv 
Hfted  hands.  Afterwards,  Alexander  Henderson, 
who  presided  over  the  famous  assembly  at  Glasgow, 
delivered  an  address  ending  with  these  words : — 
"  Did  the  Pope  at  Rome  know  what  is  this  day 
transacting  in  England,  and  were  this  Covenant 
\\Titten  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  over  agaiiLst 
him,  where  he  sitteth,  Belsh;izzar-like,  in  his  sacri- 
legious pomp,  it  would  make  his  heart  to  tremble, 
his  coimtenance  to  change,  his  head  and  mitre 
to  shake,  his  joints  to  loose,  and  all  his  cai-dinals 
and  prelates  to  be  astonished."  The  Scots  fol- 
lowed up  their  Covenant  by  sending  an  amiy  into 
England  to  sissist  the  Parliament  against  the  rojal 
forces.  Wliile  the  controversy  is  finding  its  way 
to  an  issue  tlu-ough  the  bloody  fields  of  the  civil 
war-,  we  must  tiu-n  for  a  little  space  to  a  more 
peaceful  scene. 

These  civil  convulsions,  which  owed  their  origin 
in  so  large  a  degi-ce  to  the  innovations  and  cere- 
monies of  Laud,  led  many  in  England  to  ask 
whether  the  National  Church  had  been  i)lace<I 
under  tho  test  fonn  of  government,  and  whether 
something  more  sim]ile  than  the  lordly  and  com- 
plicatetl  regime  enacted  by  Elizal)eth  might  not  be 
more  consei-vative  of  the  purity  of  tho  Cliurch  and 
tho  lilxirties  of  the  nation?  Might  it  not,  they 
said,  1)0  Ijetter  to  complete  our  Reformation  moro 
on  tho  model  of  tho  other  Protestant  Churches  of 


'  Dodda,  The   Fifty   Tears'  SirvQgle ;    or,  the  Hcottith 
Covemntert.    Pages  41,  42.    Lond.,  1808. 
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Christendom  t  Tlie  Scots,  too,  in  their  negotiations 
witli  them  in  16iO  and  16-tl,  had  represented  to 
them  how  much  a  "  nearer  conformity  "  in  worship 
and  discipline  would  tend  to  cement  the  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  If  the  Reformation  had 
lirouglit  the  two  nations  together,  a  yet  greater 
accord  in  eccle.siastical  matters  would  make  their 
union  still  stronger,  and  more  lasting.  There  was 
profound  policy  in  these  views  in  an  age  when 
nations  were  so  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
principle  of  religion.  From  this  and  other  causes 
the  question  of  Church  government  was  being  very 
anxiously  discussed  in  England ;  pamphlets  were 
daily  issuing  from  the  press  upon  it;  the  great 
body  of  the  Puritans  had  become  Presbyterians ; 
and  in  1643,  when  the  royal  standard  was  set  up  at 
Nottingham,  and  the  king  unsheathed  the  sword 
of  civil  war,  the  Parliament  passed  an  Act  abolish- 
ing prelacy ;  and  now  came  the  question,  what 
was  to  be  put  in  its  room  1 

On  the  1st  of  July,  16-i.3,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
pas.sed  an  ordinance  "for  the  calling  of  an  Assembly 
of  learned  and  godly  divines  and  others,  to  be  con- 
sulted with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the 
government  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  said  Church  from  false  aspersions  and  inter- 
pretations." To  this  Assembly  121  divines  were 
.summoned,  with  thirty  lay  assessors,  of  whom  ten 
were  Lords  and  twenty  Commoners.  The  divines 
were  mostly  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  several  of  them  were  of  episcopal  rank.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  annals  of  the  Church, 
council  or  synod  in  which  there  were  so  many  men 
of  great  talents,  ripe  scholarship,  mature  theological 
knowledge,  sober  judgment,  and  sincere  piety  as  in 
the  Assembly  which  now  met  at  Westminster. 
The  works  of  many  of  them,  which  have  descended 
to  our  day,  attest  the  range  of  their  acquirements 
and  the  strength  of  their  genius.  Hallam  admits 
their  "  learning  and  good  sense ;"  and  Ricliard 
Baxter,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  impartial 
judge,  says,  "  Being  not  worthy  to  be  one  of  them 
myself,  I  may  the  more  freely  speak  that  truth 
which  I  know,  even  in  the  face  of  malice  and  envy 
— that  the  Christian  world  had  never  a  synod  of 
more  excellent  divines  (taking  one  thing  with 
another)  than  this  synod  and  the  synod  of  Dort." 
At  the  request  of  the  English  Parliament,  seven 
commissioners  from  Scotland  sat  in  the  Assembly 
— three  noblemen  and  four  ministers.  The  names 
of  the  four  ministers — the  best  proof  of  whose 
superiority  .ind  worth  is  that  they  are  household 
words  in  Scotland  to  this  day — were  Alexander 
Henderson,    Samuel    Rutherford,    Robert    Baillie, 


and  George  Gillespie.  The  elders  associated  with 
them  were  the  Earl  of  CassiUs,  Lord  Maitland,  and 
Sir  Ai'chibald  Johnston  of  Wannston.  They  met 
in  Hemy  VII. 's  Chapel,  and  on  the  approach  of 
winter  they  retu-ed  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
They  were  presided  over  by  Dr.  WUliam  Twiss, 
the  prolocutor  —  "a  venerable  man  verging  on 
seventy  yeai-s  of  age,  with  a  long  pale  countenance, 
an  imposing  beard,  lofty  brow,  and  meditative  eye, 
the  whole  contour  indicating  a  life  spent  in  severe 
and  painfid  study."'  More  the  scholar  than  the 
man  of  business,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  chair, 
after  a  year's  occupancy,  by  Mr.  Charles  Herle — 
"  one,"  says  Fuller,  "  so  much  Chiistian,  scholar, 
gentleman,  that  he  can  unite  in  affection  with  those 
who  are  disjoined  in  judgment  from  him."-  At 
the  prolocutor's  table  sat  his  two  assessoi-s — Dr. 
Cornelius  Biu-gess,  active  and  intrepid,  and  Mr. 
John  White,  the  "  Patriarch  of  Dorchaster."  On 
either  hand  of  the  prolocutor  ran  rows  of  benches 
for  the  members.  There  they  sat  calm,  grave, 
dignified,  with  moustache,  and  peak  beard,  and 
double  Elizabethan  ruflT,  dressed  not  in  canonicals, 
but  black  coats  and  bands,  as  imposing  an  Assembly 
as  one  could  wish  to  look  upon.  There  with  pale, 
gracious  face,  sat  Herbert  Palmer,  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  and  eloquent  men  of  the  day.  There  was 
Stephen  Mar.shaU,  the  powerful  popular  declaimer, 
who  made  his  voice  be  heard,  in  pulpit,  in  ParUar 
ment,  in  the  Assembly,  all  through  these  stormy 
times ;  there  was  Edmund  Calamy,  the  grandfather 
of  the  yet  more  celebrated  man  of  that  name; 
there  was  Edward  Reynolds,  the  scholar,  orator,  and 
theologian  ;  there  were  Arrowsmith  and  Tuckney, 
to  whom  we  mainly  owe  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms ;  there  were  Vines,  and  Staimton,  and 
Hoyle;  there  were  A.she,W]iitaker,  Caryl,  Sedgwick, 
and  many  othei-s,  all  giving  theii-  speeches  and  votes 
for  Presbyterian  government. 

On  the  Erastian  side  there  were  the  learned  Light- 
foot,  the  pious  Coleman,  and  the  celebrated  John 
Selden,  a  man  of  prodigious  erudition,  who  was 
deputed  as  a  lay  assessor  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  model  of  Church  and  State  was  the  Jewish 
theocracy;  "Parliament,"  he  said,  "is  the  Church."' 
Apart  there  sat  a  little  party ;  they  amoimted 
to  ten  or  eleven  di^-ines,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  were  Philip  Nye  and  Thomas  Good^vin,  whom 
Wood,  in  his  AtMtuB,  styles  "the  Atlases  and 
pati'iarchs  of  independency."  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  prolocutor,  occupying  the  front  bench,  sat  the" 


'  M("Crie,  Annals  of  English  Presbytery,  p.  14S. 
-  Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  467. 
^  Baillie,  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  268. 
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Scottish  commissioners.  A  large  share  in  the  debate 
on  all  questions  fell  to  them ;  and  theii-  dialectic 
skill  and  theological  learning,  having  just  come 
from  the  long  and  earnest  discussion  of  the  same 
I  questions  in  then-  own  coiintiy,  enabled  them  to 
iniluence  powerfully  the  issue. 

Each  proposition  was  fii-st  considered  in  com- 
mittee. There  it  was  long  and  anxiously  debated. 
It  was  next  discussed  sentence  by  sentence  and 
word  by  word  in  the  Assembly.  Into  these  discus- 
>i"iis  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter.  Laboriously 
;tiul  patiently,  during  the  slow  process  of  more  than 
five  years,  did  the  builders  toil  in  the  reaa'ing  of 
then-  edifice.  They  sought  to  the  best  of  tlieir 
knowledge  and  power  to  build  it  on  the  rock  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  meant  to  rear  a  temple  in 
V  hieh  three  nations  might  woi-ship ;  to  erect  a 
citadel  witliin  which  three  kingdoms  might  entrust 
their  indejiendence  and  liberties.  We  need  not 
analyse,  we  need  only  name  the  documents  they 
framed.  These  were  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Form  of  Church  Govei'nment,  the  Dii-ectory  for 
Public  Worship,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  all  of  which  were  voted  by  an  over- 
wlielming  majority  of  the  Assembly.  "It  would  be 
difficult  to  fix  upon  any  point  of  doctrine,"  says  an 
ecclesiastical  writer  who  laboure  imder  no  bias 
ill  favour  of  Presbytery,  "  in  which  the  Confession 
of  Faith  materially  differs  from  the  [Thii-ty-nine] 


Ai-ticles.     It  has  more  system The  majority 

of  the  ministers  of  the  Assembly  were  ^villing  to 
set  aside  episcopacy,  though  there  were  some  who 
\vishod  to  retain  it.  The  majority  were  also  willing 
to  set  up  Presbytery  in  its  place,  though  there  were 
a  few  who  preferred  the  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational government.  On  one  subject  they  were 
all  united,  and  that  was  in  their  adherence  to  tlie 
doctrines  of  Cahln."' 

There  wUl  be  various  opinions  on  the  system  of 
doctiine  exhibited  in  the  four  documents  mentioned 
above,  compendiously  styled  the  "Westminster 
Standards."  There  will  be  only  one  opinion  re- 
specting the  logical  fearlessness  and  power,  the 
theological  comprehensiveness,  and  the  intellectual 
gi-andeur  of  these  monuments.  The  collected 
genius  and  piety  of  the  age — if  we  may  not  call 
it  the  fu'st,  yet  haixlly  inferior  to  the  first  ago  of 
England's  Protestantism — ^^vere  brought  to  the  con- 
struction of  them.  They  have  influenced  less  the 
country  in  which  they  had  their  bii'th  than  they 
have  done  other  lands.  During  the  succeeding 
yeai-s  they  have  been  moulding  the  opinions  of 
iudi\'iduals,  and  inspiring  the  creed  of  Chui-ches,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  felt  as  plastic 
agencies  wherever  the  English  sceptre  is  swayed  or 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken;  nor  are  there  yet  any 
decided  signs  that  their  supremacy  is  about  to  pass 
away. 
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Pai'liament- Charles  Attainted  and  Condemned— The  King's  Execution— Close  of  a  Cycle— Thirty  Years'  Plots 
and  Wais— Overthrow  of  the  Popish  Projects. 


In  1647  the  "Westminster  Standards"  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Church  of  Scotland  a.s  a  part  of  the 
unifoi-niity  of  religion  to  which  the  three  kingdoms 
1^1  become  bound  in  the  Solemn  League.  These 
Acts  were  aftei-wards  ratified  by  the  Estates  in 
Parliament,  and  sworn  to  l)y  all  ranks  and  cla.sses 
in  the  kingdom.  Scotland  laid  itsidc  her  simple 
creed,  and  accepted  iti  its  room  an  elaborate  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  corajMscd  by  an  Assembly  of 
Englisli  divijies.  She  put  her  mdimental  cate- 
chisms on  the  shelf,  and  began  to  use  those  of  the 


"Larger  and  Shorter"  which  had  fii-st  seen  the 
light  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel!  Her  "  liook  of 
Common  Order"  no  longer  i-egulated  her  jiuljlic 
woi-ship,  which  wa.s  now  conducted  accoi'iling  to  a 
"Directoi-y,"  aiw  framed  on  Englisii  soil  and  Ijy 
Englisli  minds.  Her  old  Psidter,  whose  chants 
had  been  .so  often  lieard  in  days  of  soirow  and  in 
hours  of  triumph,  she  exchanged  for  a  new  Psalm- 


1870, 
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book,  executed  by  Mr.  Francis  Rous,  an  Indepen- 
dent of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  discarded 
documents  had  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  century, 
Scotland  had  received  them  from  the  most  vene- 
rated Fathers  of  her  Church,  but  she  would  suffer 
no  national  predilection  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
honourable  fulfilment  of  her  gi-eat  engagement  with 
England.  She  -wished  to  be  thoroughly  united  in 
heart  with  the  sLster  kingdom,  that  the  two  might 
stand  up  together,  at  this  gi-eat  crisis,  for  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  England  on  her  part 
made  greater  concessions  than  Scotland  had  dared 
to  hope.  Though  the  English  Parliament  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  ratified  the  scheme  of  doctrine 
and  government  dra^vn  up,  at  its  own  request,  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  Chm-ch  and  nation 
nevertheless  adopted  it,  and  for  some  time  acted 
upon  it.  Episcopacy  was  abandoned,  the  Liturgy 
was  laid  aside,  and  worship  conducted  according  to 
the  "  Dii'ectory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God." 
The  country  was  di\aded  into  Provinces  ;  each  Pro- 
vince was  subdivided  into  Presbyteries ;  and  so 
many  delegates  from  each  Presbytery  were  to  foiTQ 
a  National  Assembly.  England  was  Presbyterian — 
it  is  an  almost  forgotten  chapter  in  its  history — and 
its  Presbyterianism  was  not  borrowed  from  either 
Geneva  or  Scotland :  it  had  its  birth  in  the 
Chapel  of  Hem-y  VII.,  and  was  set  up  at  the  wish 
of  its  ow^l  clergy.  And  although  it  flourished  only 
for  a  brief  space  in  the  land  where  it  arose,  it  has 
left  its  mark  on  Scotland,  where  it  modified  the 
Presbj-terianism  of  John  Knox,  and  stamped  it 
with  the  impress  of  that  of  Westminster. 

From  that  luiique  transaction,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  assembled  two  nations  before  one  altar, 
where  they  swore  to  combat  together  for  religion, 
for  law,  and  for  liberty,  we  turn  to  the  battle-field. 
Fierce  and  bloody  were  these  fields,  as  ever  hap]3ens 
in  a  civil  war,  where  the  hate^  and  passions  of 
rival  factions  contend  together  with  a  bitterness 
and  fury  unknown  to  foreign  s  rife.  The  two 
armies  fii'st  met  at  Edgehill,  Wai'N  ackshire.  The 
hard-contested  field  was  claimed  by  both  sides.  To 
either  victory  could  not  be  other  than  mournful, 
for  the  blood  that  moistened  the  dust  of  the  battle- 
field was  that  of  brother  shed  by  the  hand  of 
brothei-.  The  campaign  thus  opened,  the  tide  of 
battle  flowed  hither  and  thither  through  Eng- 
land, biinging  in  its  train  more  than  the  usual 
miseries  attendant  on  war.  The  citizens  were 
dragged  away  from  their  quiet  industries,  and  the 
peasants  fi-om  their  peaceful  agricultural  laboui-s, 
to  live  in  camps,  to  endure  the  exhausting  toil  of 
marches  and  sieges,  to  perish  on  the  battle-field, 
and  be  flung  at  last  iato  the  trenches,  instead  of 


sleeping  with  ancestral  dust  in  the  churchyards  of 
their  native  village  or  parish.  It  was  a  terrible 
chastisement  that  was  now  inflicted  on  England. 
The  Royalists  had  at  first  the  superiority  in  arms ; 
their  soldiei-s  were  well  disciplined,  and  they  -were. 
led  by  commanders  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war 
on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Continent.  To  these 
ti-ained  combatants  the  Parliament  at  the  outset 
coidd  oppose  only  raw  and  undisciplined  levies; 
but  as  time  wore  on,  the.se  new  recruits  acquii-ed 
skill  and  experience,  and  then  the  fortune  of  battle 
began  to  turn.  As  the  armies  came  to  be  finally 
con.stituted,  the  one  was  brave  from  principle  :  the 
consciousness  of  a  just  and  noble  cause  inspired 
it  with  ardour  and  courage,  while  the  want  of  any 
such  inspiriting  and  ennobling  conviction  on  the 
other  side  was  felt  to  be  an  element  of  weakness, 
and  sometimes  of  cowardice.  The  longer  the  war 
lasted,  this  moral  disparity  made  itself  but  the  more 
manifest,  and  at  last  victory  settled  unchangeably 
with,  the  one  side,  and  defeat  as  unchangeably  with 
the  other.  The  gay  and  dissolute  youths,  who 
drank  so  deeply  and  swore  so  loudly,  and  who  in  the 
end  were  almost  the  only  persons  that  assembled  to 
the  standard  of  the  king,  were  on  the  day  of  battle 
trodden  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets  by  the 
tenible  Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  who  reseiTcd  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  fight  and  not  for  the  revel,  and 
who,  bowing  theii'  heads  before  God,  lifted  them  up 
before  the  enemy. 

The  (lay  of  Marston  Moor,  1st  of  July,  1644, 
virtually  decided  tiie  fate  of  the  war.  It  was  here 
the  Scottish  army,  9,000  strong,  first  took  their 
place  along.side  the  soldiere  of  the  Parliament,  in 
pm-suance  of  their  compact  with  England,  and 
their  union  was  sealed  by  a  great  victory.  This 
field,  on  which  were  assembled  larger  masses 
of  armed  men  th:in  perhaps  had  met  in  hostile 
an-ay  on  English  soil  since  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
was  a  tiiangle,  of  which  the  base  was  the  road 
i-unning  east  and  west  from  York  to  Wetherby, 
and  the  two  sides  were  the  rivei-s  Nidd  and  Ouse, 
the  junction  of  which  formed  the  apex.^  Here  it 
was  covered  with  goi-se,  there  with  ci-ops  of  wheat 
and  rye.  Forests  of  speare — for  the  bayonet  had 
not  yet  been  invented — marked  the  positions  taken 
up  by  the  pikemen  in  their  steel  morions,  their 
coi-sets  and  proof-cuii-asses.  On  either  flank  of 
their  squares  were  the  musketeei-s,  similarly  armed, 
with  their  bandoliers  thrown  over  their  shoulders, 
holding  a  dozen  charges.  Tliey  were  supjwrted  by 
the  cavalry:  the  cuii-assiei-s  in  casque,  cuirass, 
gauntlet,  and  greave ;  the  carbineei-s  and  dragoons 


>  Maxkham,  L\fe  of  Lord  Fair/ax,  p.  56  j  Lond.,  1870. 
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in  their  buff  coats,  and  aiined  witli  sword,  pistols, 
and  short  musket.  Then  came  the  artilleiy,  with 
their  ciilverins  and  falconets.'  The  Royalist  forces 
appeared  late  on  the  field ;    the  Scots,  to  beguile 


'  Life  of  Lord  Fairfax,  pp.  60,  61. 
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tlic  time,  began  to  sing  ji.salnis.  Their  general, 
Leslie,  now  Earl  of  Leven,  had  mingled,  as  we 
have  alroa<ly  said,  in  many  of  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  Thirty  Year^'  War,  and  so  liravcly  acquitted 
himself  that  he  was  the  faA-oniite  fiold-mai-shal 
of    Gustiivns   Adolphus.     Altogether    tLtrc    were 
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close  on  50,000  men  on  that  memorable  field,  now- 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  join  battle.  The  sun  had 
sunk  low — it  was  seven  of  the  evening,  but  the 
day  was  a  midsummer  one — ere  the  signal  was 
given,  and  the  two  armies  closed.  A  bloody 
struggle  of  two  hours  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
king's  forces.  Upwards  of  4,000  coi-pses  covered 
the  field :  the  wounded  were  in  jjroportion.  Be- 
sides the  slaughter  of  the  battle,  gi-eat  numbers  of 
the  Royalists  were  cut  down  in  the  flight.  The 
allies  captured  many  thousand  .stand  of  arms,  and 
some  hundred  colours.  One  eye-witness  ^vl■ites 
that  they  took  colours  enough,  had  they  only  been 
wliite,  to  make  surj)lices  for  all  the  cathedi-als  in 
England.' 

From  this  day  the  Icing's  fortunes  steadUy 
declined.  He  was  worsted  on  every  Imttle-field ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1646,  his  affairs  having  come 
to  extremity,  Charles  I.  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Scots.  In  the  Parliament  of  England  the 
Independent  party,  with  Cromwell  at  its  head,  had 
attained  the  supremacy  over  the  Presbyterian,  and 
the  king's  choice  having  to  be  made  between  the 
two,  turned  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterians,  whose 
loyalty  was  far  in  excess  of  the  deserts  of  the  man 
on  whom  it  was  lavished.  Tliis  was  an  aoqviisition 
the  Scots  had  not  expected,  and  which  certainly 
they  did  not  wish,  seeing  it  placed  them  in  a  very 
embarras.sing  jiosition.  Though  loyal — loyal  to  a 
weakness,  if  not  to  a  fault — the  Scots  w^ere  yet 
mindful  of  the  oath  they  had  sworn  with  England, 
and  refused  to  admit  Charles  into  Scotland,  and 
place  him  again  upon  its  throne,  till  he  had  signed 
the  terms  for  which  Scotland  and  England  were 
then  in  ai-ms.  Any  other  course  would  have  been 
a  ■\dolation  of  the  confederacy  which  was  sealed  by 
oath,  and  would  have  involved  them  in  a  war  with 
England.-     But  Charles  refused  his  consent  to  the 

'  Life  of  Lord  Fairfax,  pp.  170 — 175.  Two  Letters,  &c.,  in 
King's  Pamphlet,  No.  164. 

-  Alexander  Henderson  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  kin^.  A  series  of  papers  passed  between  them  at 
Newcastle  on  the  subject  of  Church  government,  but 
the  discussion  was  resultless.  The  king  pleaded  th.it 
liis  coronation  oath  bound  him  to  uphold  prelacy. 
Henderson  replied  that  the  Parliament  and  nation  were 
willing  to  release  him  from  this  part  of  the  oath. 
Charles  denied  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had  this 
power,  and  we  find  him  maintaining  this  by  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  argument  :  "  I  am  confident," 
says  he,  "  to  make  it  clearly  appear  to  you  that  this 
Church  never  did  submit,  nor  was  subordinate  to  them 
[the  Houses  of  Parliament],  and  that  it  was  only  the 
king  and  clergy  who  made  the  Eeformation,  the  Parlia- 
ment merely  seiwing  to  help  to  give  the  civil  sanction. 
All  this  being  proved  (of  which  I  make  no  question), 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  only  the  Church 
of  England  (in  whoso  favour  I  took  this  oath)  that  can 
release  me  from  it.    'Wliereforc  when  the  Church  of 


conditions  required  of  him,  and  the  Scots  had  now 
to  think  how  the  monarch  .should  finally  be  disposed 
of.  They  came  ultimately  to  tLe  resolution  of 
dclivei-ing  him  up  to  the  English  Parliament,  on 
receiving  assurance  of  his  .safety  and  honour.  The 
disposal  of  the  king's  pei-son,  they  held,  did  not 
belong  to  one,  but  to  both,  of  the  kingdoms.  The 
assurance  which  the  Scots  asked  was  given,  but  in 
words  that  implied  a  tacit  reproof  of  the  suspicions 
which  the  Scots  had  cherished  of  the  honouiuble 
intentions  of  the  English  Parliament ;  for,  "  iis  all 
the  world  doth  know,"  said  they,  "  this  kingdom 
hath  at  all  times  shown  as  great  afl'ection  for  their 
kings  as  any  other  nation."^ 

But  the  Parliament  soon  ceased  to  be  master  of 
itself,  and  the  tenible  catastrophe  was  quickly 
reached.  The  king  being  now  a  prisoner,  England 
came  iiuder  a  dual  directorate,  one  half  of  which  was 
a  body  of  debating  ci\'ilians,  and  the  other  a  conquer- 
ing army.  It  was  very  ea.sy  to  see  that  this  state 
of  matters  could  not  long  continue,  and  as  easy  to 
divine  how  it  would  end.  The  anny,  its  pride 
fanned  by  the  \'ictoiies  that  it  was  daily  winning, 
aspired  to  govern  the  country  which  it  believed 
its  valour  was  saving.  Lord  Fairfax  was  the 
nominal  head  of  the  army,  but  its  real  nder  and 
animating  spii'it  was  Cromwell.  A  man  of  indomi- 
table resolution  and  vast  designs,  with  a  style  of 
oratory  singularly  tangled,  labyiinthic,  and  hazy, 
but  wdth  clear  and  practical  conceptions,  and  a 
fearless  courage  that  led  him  right  to  the  execution 
of  his  purposes,  Cromw-ell  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  affaire,  and  soon  there  came  an  end  to  debates, 
protestations,  and  delays.  Colonel  Joyce  was  sent 
to  Holmby  House,  where  Charles  was  confined,  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  king,  and  he  showed 
such  good  authority — au  armed  force,  namely — that 
Charles  was  immediately  given  up.  Colonel  Pride 
was  next  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  taking 
liis  stand  at  the  door,  with  a  regiment  of  soldiei-s, 
he  admitted  only  such  as  could  be  relied  on  with 
reference  to  the  measures  in  prospect.  The  numbera 
to  which  Pai-liament  was  reduced  by  "  Colonel  Pride's 

England  (being  lawfully  assembled)  shall  declare  that  I 
am  free,  then,  and  not  before,  I  shall  esteem  myself  so." 
(r/ie  Papers  which  passed  at  New  Castle  betxcuct  His  Sacred 
Majesty  and  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  concerning  the 
change  of  Church  Goremment,  Anno  Dom.  1646.  London, 
1649.    His  Majesties  Second  Paper,  p.  20.) 

'  The  Eikon  Basilike  (p.  183)  fii-st  propagated  the  ridi- 
culous calumny  that  the  Scots  sold  their  king.  It  has 
since  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  ^400,000  paid  to 
tlip  Scots  were  due  to  them  for  service  in  the  campaign, 
and  for  delivery  of  the  fortresses  which  they  hold  on  the 
Border,  and  tliat  this  m,atter  was  ari-anged  five  months 
before  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  king's  person 
was  decided,  with  which  indeed  it  had  no  connection. 
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purge,"  as  it  was  called,  did  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty, 
and  these  were  mostly  Independents.  This  body, 
termed  the  Rump  Parliament,  voted  that  no  fm-ther 
application  should  be  made  to  the  king;  and  soon 
thereafter  drew  up  an  ordinance  for  attainting 
Charles  Stuart  of  high  treason.  They  appointed 
commissioners  to  foi-m  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  and 
Charles,  upon  being  brought  before  this  tribunal, 
and  declining  its  jurisdiction,  was  condemned  as  a 
traitor,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  The  scaffold 
was  erected  in  front  of  Whitehall,  on  the  .30th  of 
January,  1649.  An  immense  crowd  filled  the 
spacious  street  befoi'e  the  palace,  and  all  the 
avenues  leading  to  it,  on  which  shotted  cannon 
were  turned,  that  no  tumult  or  rising  might  inter- 
rupt the  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted.  The  citizens 
gazed  awed  and  horror-struck;  so  suddenly  had  the 
spectacle  risen,  that  it  seemed  a  horrid  dream 
through  which  they  were  passing.  A  black  scafibld 
before  tlie  royal  palace,  about  to  be  wetted  with 
theii'  sovereign's  blood,  was  a  tragedy  unknown  in 
the  history  of  England ;  the  nation  could  scarcely 
believe  even  yet  that  the  terrible  drama  would  go 
on  to  an  end.  They  took  it  "  for  a  pageantrj'," 
says  Burnet,  "  to  strike  a  ten-or."  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  king  stepped  out  upon  the  scafibld.  The 
monarch  bore  himself  at  that  awful  moment  with 
calmness  and  dignity.  "  He  died  gieater  tlian  he 
had  lived,"  says  Burnet.'  He  bent  to  thf>  block; 
the  axe  fell,  and  as  the  executioner  held  up  the 
bleeding  head  in  presence  of  the  spectatoi-s,  a  deep 
and  universal  gi'oan  bui-st  forth  from  the  multitude, 
and  its  echoes  came  back  in  an  indignant  protest 
from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

From  tliLS  scaflTold  in  front  of  Whitehall,  with 
the  unwonted  and  horrid  sjjectacle  of  a  royal  corpse 
upon  it,  let  us  turn  to  the  wder  di-ama  with  which 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  stands  connected,  and  inquire 
what  were  the  bearings  of  the  king's  fall  on  the 
higher  interests  of  Intnian  progi-ess.  In  his  execu- 
tion we  .behold  the  close  of  a  cycle  of  thirty 
years'  duration,  spent  in  plotting  and  waning  against 
the  Refomiation.  That  cycle  opened  witli  a  scafibld, 
and  it  closed  with  a  scaffold.  It  commenced  witli 
the  execution  of  tiie  martyrs  of  Prague  in  1618, 
recorded  in  preceding  cliajiters  of  this  history,  and 
it  closed  at  Whitehall  on  the  scaffold  of  Charles  I. 
in  1649.  Between  tliese  two  points  what  a  multi- 
tude of  battles,  sieges,  and  tragedies — the  work  of 
the  Popish  Powers  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow 
that  great  movement  that  was  bringing  with  it  a 
temporal  and  spiritual  emancipation  to  tlie  human 


'  Hiat.  of  his  oun  Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  55;  Lond,,  1S15. 


race  !  Who  can  count  the  number  of  martyi-s  that 
had  been  called  to  die  during  the  currency  of  that 
dark  cycle  !  No  history  records  even  a  tithe  of  their 
names.  What  oceans  of  blood  had  watered  the 
Bohemian  and  Hungarian  plains,  what  massacres 
and  devastation  had  overthi-own  their  cities  and 
villages !  These  nations,  Protestant  when  this 
cycle  began,  were  forced  back  and  trodden  down 
again  into  Popish  superstition  and  slavery  when  it 
had  come  to  an  end.  This  jieriod  is  that  of  the 
Thii-ty  Yeai-s'  War,  which  continued  to  sweep  ^\-ith 
triumphant  force  over  all  the  Protestant  kingdoms  of 
Germany  till  a  gi-eat  champion  was  summoned  from 
Sweden  to  roll  it  back.  After  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  gone  to  his  gi'ave,  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction 
seemed  to  gather  fresh  force,  and  again  threatened 
to  overfiow,  ^^-ith  its  devastating  ai-ms  and  its 
debasing  doctrines,  all  the  German  countries. 
But  by  this  time  the  area  of  Protestantism  had 
been  enlarged,  and  England  and  Scotland  had 
become  more  important  theatres  than  even  Ger- 
many. The  Reformation  had  drawn  its  forces  to 
a  head  in  Britain,  and  the  unceasing  aims  of  the 
Popish  Powers  were  directed  with  the  view  of 
destroying  it  there.  While  abroad  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  was  endeavouring  to  waste  it  with  armies, 
the  Jesuits  were  intriguing  to  corrupt  it  in  Great 
Britain,  and  thereby  recover  to  the  obedience  of 
Rome  those  two  nations  where  Protestantism  had 
entrenched  itself  ■nath  such  power,  and  without 
which  their  triumphs  in  other  parts  of  Christendom 
would  have  but  little  availed.  Their  eftbrts  were 
being  attended  with  an  ominous  success.  James 
VI.  and  Charles  I.  seemed  instnnneuts  fa.shionetl 
on  purpose  for  their  hands.  Filled  with  an  uncon- 
querable lust  of  arbitrary  power,  constitutionally 
gloomy,  supei-stitio\is,  and  crafty,  nowhere  could 
better  tools  have  been  found.  The  Jesuits  began 
by  tiirowing  the  two  countries  into  convulsions — 
their  established  mode  of  proceeding ;  they  marked 
out  for  sijecial  attack  the  Presbyterianism  of  tho 
northern  kingdom  ;  they  succeeded  in  gi-afting  pre- 
lacy iqwn  it,  which,  although  it  did  not  extermi- 
nate it,  greatly  emasculated  and  crippled  it ;  they 
took  from  the  Church  tho  freedom  of  her  As- 
semblies, the  only  organ  of  public  sentiment  then  in 
Scotland,  and  the  one  bulwark  of  its  liberties.  In 
England  they  managed  to  mairy  the  king  to  a 
Popisii  princess ;  they  flooded  the  kingdom  with 
Romish  emis.saries ;  they  overlaid  the  Protf-stant 
worshij)  with  Popish  rites  ;  and  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land they  were  replacing  with  tlie  tribunals  of 
despotism.  Their  design  seemed  on  the  very  eve 
of  Ijeing  crownetl  with  completi-  success,  when  sud- 
denly the  teiribie  apparition  of  a  royal  scafl'old  arose 
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Jiefore  tlic  Palace  of  Whitehall.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  Ijefore  this  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
been  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Westplialia,  which  gave 
greatly  enlarged  liberties  to  Protestantism,  and  now 
the  western  branch  of  the  great  plot  was  brought  to 
nought.  So  sudden  a  collap.se  had  overtaken  the 
schemings  and  plottings  of  thirty  years  !     The  sky 


of  Europe  changed  in  almost  a  single  day ;  and 
that  great  wave  of  PopLsh  reaction  wliich  had  rolled 
over  all  Germany,  and  dashed  itself  against  the 
shores  of  Britain,  threatening  at  one  time  to  sub- 
merge all  the  Protestant  States  of  Christendom,  felt 
the  check  of  an  unseen  Hand,  and  subsided  and 
retired  at  the  .scaftbld  of  Charles  I. 
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This  long  cycle,  which  had  seen  so  many  flourishing 
Protestant  Churches  exterminated,  so  many  martyrs 
lay  down  their  lives,  and  so  many  fair  lands 
covered  with  ruins,  had  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Popish  projects,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Protestantism  to  a  higher  platform  than 
it  had  ever  before  attained.  Nevertheless,  the  end 
was  not  yet :  the  victory  was  not  assured  and  com- 
plete, and  the  defeat  of  the  Popish  Powers  was  not 
a  final  one.  The  struggle  was  to  be  renewed  once 
more,  and  another  crisis  had  to  be  passed  tkrough 
before  Protestantism  should  be  able  to  surround  it- 
self with  such  political  bulwarks  as  woidd  assure  it 
against  a  repetition  of  those  armed  attacks  to  wliich 
it  had  been  perpetually  subject  fi'om  the  Vatican 
and  its  vassal  kings,  and  be  left  in  peace  to  pursue 
its  evangelical  labours. 

The  fall  of  the  Monarchy  in  England  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Commonwealth.  The  Commonwealth 
soon  passed  into  a  military  Dictatorship.  The 
nation  felt  that  the  constitutional  liberty  for  which 
it  had  contended  on  the  battle-field  had  escaped  it, 
and  that  it  had  again  fallen  imder  that  arbitrary 
government  which  many  hoped  had  received  its 
mortal  woimd  when  the  head  of  Charles  rolled  on 
the  scafi"okl.  Both  England  and  Scotland  felt  the 
heavy  weight  of  that  strong  hand  which,  putting 
away  the  cro\ni,  had  so  firmly  grasped  the  sceptre. 
Perhaps  England,  swarming  -svith  Royalists  and 
Republicans,  with  factions  and  sectaries,  was  not  yet 
fit  for  freedom,  and  had  to  return  for  a  little  while 
longer  into  bonds.  But  if  the  foi-ms  of  the  rule 
under  which  she  was  now  placed  were  desjwtic,  the 


spirit  of  libei-ty  was  there  ;  her  aii-  had  been  purified 
from  the  stifling  fog  of  a  foreign  slavery  ;  and  her 
people  coidd  more  freely  breathe.  If  Cromwell 
was  a  tyi-ant,  he  was  so  after  a  very  difierent 
pattern  from  that  of  Chai-les  I. ;  it  was  to  evil- 
doers at  home  and  despots  abi'oad  that  he  wa.s  a 
terror.  England,  under  his  government,  suddenly 
bounded  up  out  of  the  gulf  of  contempt  and  weak- 
ness into  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  Stuarts  had 
sunk  her.  Rapidly  mounted  upward  the  prestige 
of  England's  arms,  and  brightly  blazed  forth  the 
splendour  of  her  intellect.  She  again  became 
a  power  in  Christendom,  and  was  feared  by  all 
who  had  evil  designs  on  hand.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  at  the  bidding  of  the  Lord  Protector  .stayed 
his  massacres  in  the  Waldensian  Valleys,  Cai-dinal 
Mazarin  is  said  to  have  changed  coimtenance  when 
he  heai-d  Ids  name  mentioned,  and  even  the  Pope 
trembled  in  the  Vatican  when  Oliver  threatened  to 
make  his  fleet  visit  the  Eternal  Citj".  He  said  he 
should  make  "  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  gi-eat 
as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been."  At  home  his 
severe  countenance  scared  the  pei^secutor  back  into 
lus  cell,  and  the  streets  of  the  capital  were  cleansed 
from  the  horrible  sights,  but  too  common  in  the 
days  of  Charles  and  Laud,  of  men  standing  in  the 
pillory  to  have  theii'  noses  sUt,  theu-  ears  ci-opped 
ofl',  and  their  cheeks  branded  with  red-hot  irons, 
for  no  oflence  save  that  of  being  imable  to  practise 
the  ceremonies  that  formed  the  king's  and  the 
archbishop's  religion.  His  death  in  1658  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Protectorate  of  his  son  Richard,  who 
finding    the   burden,    which   even   the   Atlantean 
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slioulders  of  liis  father  liad  borne  uneasily,  insnp- 
portable  to  Lim,  speedily  resigned  it,  and  retired 
into  private  life.' 

Weary  of  the  confusions  and  alarms  that  pre- 
vailed under  the  "Committee  of  Safety"  that  was 
now  formed  to  guide  the  State,  the  nation  as  one 
man  turned  their  eyes  to  the  son  of  their  former 
sovereign.      They   sent    a    deputation   to   him   at 
Breda,  inviting  him  to  take  possession  of  the  throne 
.  ■;■  his  ancestors.     The  Scottish  Presbyterians  were 
ong  the  most  forward  in   this  matter;   indeed 
1  ■  y  had  proclaimed  Charles  as  king  upon  first  re- 
i\ing  tidings  of  his  father's  execution,  and  had. 
LiwTied  him  at  Scoi>e  on  the  1st  January,  1651.  We 
ii -fleet  ydih  astonishment  on  the  fact  that,  despite 
all  the  blood  which  the  two  nations  had  shed  in 
risistance  of  arbitrary  power,  Charles  II.  was  now 
nceived  back  without   conditions,  unless  a  vague 
'  liaration  issued  from  Breda  should  be  considered 
^uch.     The  nation  was  stupefied  by  an  excess  of 
]'iy  at  the  thought  that  the  king  was  returning. 

From  Dover,  where  Chai-les  II.  landed  on  the  26th 

?iliiy,   1660,  all  the  way  to  London  his  progress 

v.. IS   like    that   of   a    conqueror  returning  fi-om  a 

ttmpaign  in  which  his  victorious  arms  had  saved 

liis  country.     Gay  pageantries  lined  the  w^ay,  while 

the   ringing  of   bells,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the 

sli'juts  of  a  frantic  people,  and  at  night  the  blaze  of 

liontires,    proclaimed   the   ecsta.sy  into   which   the 

!.  ition  had  been  thrown.-     A  like  enthusiasm  was 

'lijilayed  in  Scotland  on  occasion  of  the  return  of 

ilifj  royal  exile.     The  19th  of  June  was  appointed 

t  1  be  observed  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the   king's 

restoration,    and    after    sennon    on    that    day   the 

magistrates  assembled  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 

I'  re  was  set  a  table  with  wine  and  sweetmeats. 

i>ses    were    broken,    trumpets    were    sounded, 

HIS  were  beat ;  the  church-bells  sent  forth  their 

riest  peals,  and  in  the  evening  a  gicat  fire,  in 

v.  liich  was  burned  the  effigy  of  Cromwell,  blazed 

on  the  Castle-hill.' 

Charles  was  crowned  at  London  o)i  the  29tli  of 
May,  a  truly  fatal  day,  which  was  followed  by  a 
flood  of  profanity  and  vice  in  Englaiul,  and  a 
torrent  of  riglitcous  blood  in  Scotland.  This  had 
been  foreseen  by  sonic  who.se  feelings  were  not  so 
perturbed  as  to  be  incapable  of  observing  the  true 
character  of  Charles.     Mr.  Jolui  Living.stone,  one 


'  For  a  full  and  able  account  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
Scotland  during  Cromwell's  administration,  see  HMory 
of  (he  Church  af  St^otland  during  the  Commonwealth,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Beattie ;  Edin..  1812. 

-  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.,  p.  505. 

^  Wodrow,  Hist,  of  Church  of  Hcotland,  vol.  L,  p.  02; 
Glas.,  1828. 


of  the  Scottish  ministers  sent  to  accomiiany  the  king 
from  Holland,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  when 
stepping  on  board  the  ship  with  Charles,  "that 
they  were  bringing  God's  heavy  wrath  to  Bi-itain."' 
For  all  who  approached  him  Charles  II.  had  a 
smiling  face,  and  a  profusion  of  pleasant  words.  He 
was  as  yet  onlj'  thii-ty  yeai-s  of  age,  but  he  was 
ab-eady  a  veteran  in  vice.  He  was  a  consum- 
mate tEssembler.  The  school  of  adversity,  which 
strengthens  the  vii'tues  of  other  men,  had  only  ])er- 
fected  Charles  Stuart  in  the  arts  of  h}-]wcrisy  and 
falsehood.  The  English  Presbyterians  sent  over 
some  of  then-  number — among  others  Reynolds, 
Manton,  and  Calamy — to  wait  on  him  in  Holland ; 
and  he  so  regaled  the^n  with  pious  discoiu-se,  after 
the  manner  of  his  gi-andfather,  that  they  thought 
they  were  getting  for  their  king  an  experienced 
and  matured  Chi-istian.  "  He  knew  how  to  bewail 
the  sins  of  his  fathei-'s  house,  and  could  talk  of  the 
•  power  of  godliness  as  fluently  as  if  he  had  been  pupil 
all  his  days  to  a  Puritan."""  When  seated  on  the 
tlu-one  he  took  several  of  the  Presbyterian  ministere 
into  the  number  of  his  chaplains,  and  even  heard 
Richard  Baxter  preach.  Charles  II.  had  returned  to 
England  w-ith  his  mind  made  up  touching  the  form 
of  Church  government  which  was  to  be  established 
in  the  kingdom,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
canying  his  project  into  execution.  There  were 
two  things  that  Charles  lacked  notwithstanding  his 
meiTy  countenance  and  his  pious  talk  ;  the  one  was 
conscience,  and  the  other  was  a  heart.  He  w;Mi  the 
coldest  of  mankind.  He  was  a  tyrant,  not  from 
ambition,  and  certainly  not  fi-om  that  sort  of  am- 
bition which  is  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds," 
but  fi'om  the  cold,  crael  selfishness  of  the  volu]i- 
tuaiy ;  and  he  prized  his  throne  for  no  object  of 
glory  or  honour,  the  stirrings  of  which  he  never 
felt,  but  because  it  enabled  him  to  wallow  in  low, 
bestial  pleasures.  From  that  throne,  as  from  an 
ovei-spreadiiig  Upas,  distilled  the  poison  of  moral 
death  aU  over  the  kingdom.  He  rcstoi-ed  to 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  those 
i-oyal  sties  which  had  disgi-aced  j)agan  Rome  in  the 
first.  His  minister  was  Clarendon,  on  whom,  as 
Asiatic  Sult^vn  on  vizier,  Charles  devolved  all  the 
care  and  toil  of  government,  that  he  might  pass 
lus  Jioure  less  intcn-uptedly  in  his  seraglio. 

The  first  nicasure  after  Charlc-s's  restoration  was 
an  attempted  union  Ijctweeu  the  Anglican  and  the 
Presbyterian  parties,  the  latter  being  tlu;  chief  pro- 
motors  of  the  project.  Having  as  yet  fri^o.  access  to 
th<!  king,  the  Presbyterians  brought  in  their  j)ro- 
])osals.     The  things  of  which  they  complained  were 


*  Bennet,  Memorial,  p.  HI. 
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mainly  these  : —  the  gi-eat  extent  of  the  dioceses, 
the  performance  of  the  bishop's  duty  by  deputy,  his 
assuming  the  whole  power  of  ordination  and  juris- 
diction, the  imposition  of  new  ceremonies,  and  the 
arbitrary  suspension  of  ministers.  For  reforming 
these  evUs  they  proposed  that  "  Bishop  Usher's  re- 
duction of  episcopacy  to  the  form  of  synodical 
government,  received  in  the  ancient  Church,  should 
be  the  gi-ound-work  of  an  accommodation."  They 
])roposed  that  suffragans  should  be  chosen  by  the 


The  answer  returned  by  those  with  whom  they 
were  negotiating,  and  whom  they  had  not  yet  been 
jiermitted  to  meet  in  conference,  though  desirous  of 
doing  so,  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  them  ^vith 
sanguine  hopes.  Some  little  while  after,  the  king 
put  forth  a  declaration,  containing  some  concessions 
which  came  nearer  what  the  Presbyterians  thought 
might  form  a  basis  of  imion.'  But  neither  did 
this  please  the  Royalist  and  prelatic  party.  All  it 
led  to  was  a  conference  between  a  certain  number 


respective  synods ;  that  the  ministers  should  be 
imder  no  oaths  or  promises  of  obedience  to  theii' 
bishops  ;  and  that  the  bishops  should  govern  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  and  constitutions  to  be  ratified 
and  established  by  Parliament.  As  to  ceremonies, 
they  humbly  represented  that  the  worship  of  God 
was  perfect  without  them  :  that  they  had  been 
fruitful  in  disputes,  schisms,  and  the  silencing  of 
pious  pastors  in  the  past ;  and  being,  on  the  con- 
fession of  their  advocates,  in  themselves  matters  of 
indifference,  they  prayed  to  be  released  from  kneel- 
ing at  the  Sacrament,  wearing  of  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and 
i  lowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  also  craved  a 
slight  revision  of  the  Liturgy. 


of  ministers  of  both  parties,  who  met  at  the  Savoy. 
The  Presbyterian  ministers  were  invited  to  con- 
ference, and  encouraged  to  mibosom  themselves,  in 
the  way  of  revealing  all  their  diiKculties  and  scniples. 
But  for  what  end?  That  theu-  scruples  might  be 
removed,  said  the  prelates.;  though  in  truth  the 
real  object  of  the  opposite  party  was  tliat,  being 
masters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Presbyterians,  they 
might  the  more  easily  oveiTeach  them.  It  was  a  foi-e- 
gone  conclusion  that  no  union  should  be  formed ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Puritan  element  should 
once  for  all  be  purged  out  of  the  Church  of  England. 


'  The  main  provisions  of  the  i-oysil  declaration  are  given 

in  Bennet's  Mcmoi-ial,  pji.  246—248.  y 
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The  king  and  prelates  now  knew  how  far  the 
Pirritans  would  yield,  and  on  what  points  they 
would  make  no  compromise,  and  so  they  were  able 
to  frame  their  contemplated  Act  of  Uniformity,  so 
as  to  place  the  Puritan  ministers  between  the 
alternative,  as  they  phrased  it,  of  pro^^ng  knaves 
cr  becoming  martyi-s.  On  the  19th  May,  1662, 
was  passed  the  follo^ving  famous  Act  : — "  That  all 
who  had  not  received  episcopal  ordination  should 
be  re-ox-dained  by  bishops:  that  every  minister 
should,  on  or  before  the  2-tth  of  August  following, 
being  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  declare  his 
unfeigned-  assent  and  consent  to  everj-thing  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  on 
pain  of  being  ipso  facto 
deprived  of  his  benefice ; 
that  he  should  also  ab- 
jure the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  as  an  un- 
lawful oath,  and  swear 
the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance ;  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  luilawful, 
under  any  pretext  what- 
soever, to  take  up  arms 
against  the  sovereign." ' 

Under  this  Act, 
equally  remarkable  for 
what  it  tolerated  as  well 
as  for  what  it  stringently 
prohibited,  it  was  lawful 
to  preach  another  gospel 
than  that  which  Paul 
pi-eaehed,   but  it  was  a 

crime  to  preach  at  all  wthout  a  surplice.  Under 
this  Act  it  was  laT\-ful  to  believe  in  baptismal 
regeneration,  but  a  crime  to  administer  baptism 
Trithout  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Under  this  Act  it 
was  lawfid  to  profane  God's  name  every  hour  of 
the  day,  but  it  was  a  crime  to  mention  the  name 
of  Jesus  without  lifting  one's  hat.  Some  have  dis- 
tinguished between  principles  and  points ;  in  this 
controvei-sy  all  the  principles  were  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  points  on  the  other ;  for  the  men 
enforcing  the  latter  admitted  that  for  these  rites 
there  was  no  fotmdation  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
that  they  were  matters  of  indifference. 

A  space  for  deliberation  was  allowed.  The  24th 
of  August  was  fi.xed  upon  as  the  tenn  when  they 
must  express  their  submission  to  the  Act,  or  abide 
the   consequences.      That   day   had   ah-ea<ly   lieen 


<  Bui-net,  Hwi.  of  his  mm  Time,  vol.  i.,  PP-  182,  183; 
Lond.,  1724. 
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mai-ked  by  a  horror  unspeakably  gi'eat,  for  on  the 
24:th  of  August,  1572,  had  been  enacted  one  of  the 
most  ten-ible  crimes  of  all  history — the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew. 

With  very  different  feelings  was  that  day  waited 
for  in  the  halls  of  the  voluptuous  court  of  Chai'les 
II.,  in  the  conclave  of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy,  and 
in  the  pai-sonages  and  homes  of  the  godly  ministers 
and  people  of  England.  Issues  of  tremendous 
magnitude  hung  on  the  part  which  the  Puritan 
party  should  act  on  that  day.  If  they  should  suc- 
cumb, farewell  to  the  Reformation  in  England  :  it 
would  be  laid  in  its  grave,  and  a  great  stone  rolled 
to  the  mouth  of  its 
sepulchre.  The  day  ar- 
rived, and  the  sacrifice 
it  witnessed  saved  the 
realm  of  England,  by 
preseiwing  the  Protes- 
tant element  in  the 
nation,  which,  had  the 
Puritans  conformed, 
would  have  utterly 
perished.  On  the  24:th 
of  Avigust,  two  thou- 
sand ministei-s,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  Act 
of  Unifonnity,  surren- 
dered then-  li\"ings,  and 
left  theii-  sanctuaries  and 
parsonages.  They  went 
out  each  man  alone. 
The  England  of  their 
day  was  no  free  coimtry 
in  which  thej'  were  at 
liberty  to  organise  and  cai-ry  on  their  Church  in 
a  state  of  secession.  They  had  no  gi-eat  leader 
to  mai-ch  before  them  in  their  exodus ;  they  had 
no  generous  press  to  proclaim  their  wrongs,  and 
challenge  the  admii-ation  of  their  countrj'  for  their 
sacrifice  ;  they  went  forth  as  Abraham  did,  at  the 
call  of  God,  "  not  knowing  whither  they  went," 
not  knowing  where  they  should  find  the  next  meal, 
or  where  they  should  lay  their  head  at  night. 
They  were  ordered  to  remove  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  theii-  own  parish.  It  was 
farther  enjoined  on  the  ejected  ministei-s  to  fix  their 
residence  not  nearer  than  six  miles  to  a  cathecU-al 
town,  nor  nearer  than  three  miles  to  a  royal  burgh  ; 
and  it  was  made  imlawful  for  any  two  of  them  to 
live  in  the  sjirae  place.  What  a  glory  thi.s  ai  my  of 
confessors  shed  on  England  !  What  a  victory  for 
Protestantism !  The  world  thouglit  tlicy  were 
defeated.  No  ;  it  was  the  king  whom  this  spectacle 
startled  amid  his  revels ;  it  was  the  prelates  whom 
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this  noble  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  conscience 
rebuked  and  terrified  ;  it  was  a  godless  generation, 
whom  this  sight  for  a  moment  roused  from  its  indif- 
ference, that  was  conquered. 

These  men  were  the  strength  and  glory  of  the. 
Church  of  England.  The  author  of  The  Reformed 
raator,  surely  a  fair  judge  of  ministerial  qualifica^ 
tions,  says  of  them  :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  ever 
England  had  as  faithful  and  able  a  ministry,  since 
it  was  a  nation,  as  it  hath  at  this  day ;  and  I  fear 
few  nations  on  earth,  if  any,  have  the  like."  "  It 
raised  a  grievous  cry  over  the  nation,"  ^vlites  Bishop 
Burnet;  "for  here  were  many  men  much  valued, 
and  distinguished  by  their  abilities  and  zeal,  cast 
out  ignominiously,  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and 


provoked  by  .spiteful  usage."  "  "Worthy,  learned, 
pious,  orthodox  divines,"  says  the  philosophic  Locke, 
"  who  did  not  thi-ow  themselves  out  of  service,  but 
were  forcibly  ejected." 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  is  one  of  the  great 
outstanding  epochs  in  the  long  combat  of  con.science 
against  iiowei".  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  ^dctol^es  of  conscience  must  always,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  as  indeed  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  all  similar  days  teach  us,  bear  outwai-dly 
the  guise  of  defeat,  and  the  checks  and  cUscomfitui-es 
of  power  must  come  in  the  garb  of  \dctory ;  and 
thus  it  is  through  seeming  triiunph  that  error 
marches  to  ruin,  and  thus  it  is,  too,  through  ap- 
parent defeat  that  truth  advances  to  dominion. 
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The  Jesuits  had  anew  betaken  themselves  to 
spinning  that  same  thread  which  had  been  so  sud- 
denly and  rudely  .severed  on  the  scaffold  which  the 
30th  of  January,  1649,  saw  erected  before  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall.  There  had  been  a  pause  in 
their  schemings  during  the  administration  of 
Cromwell,  but  no  sooner  had  the  head  of  that 
great  iiiler  been  laid  in  the  grave,  and  a  Stuart 
again  seen  on  the  throne  of  England,  than  the 
Fathers  knew  that  their  hour  was  come,  and 
straightway  resumed  then-  plots  against  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  seen  the 
first  outburst  of  that  cloud  that  descended  upon 
England  with  the  advent  of  Charles  II.  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  2,000  Nonconformists  ;  but  it  was 
on  the  northern  kingdom  that  the  tempest  was 
destined  to  break  in  greatest  fury,  and  to  rage  the 
longest.     We  return  to  Scotland. 

We  have  seen  the  extravagant  joy  with  which 
the  king's  return  was  hailed  in  Scotland.  This 
ecstasy  had  its  source  in  two  causes,  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  these  will  help  to  make  clearer  the 
course  which  events  took  afterwards.  The  first 
cause  was  the  almost  idolatrous  loyalty  which  tlie 
Scots  bore  to  the  House  of  Stiuirt,  and  from  which 


all  their  du-e  experience  of  the  meanness,  fickleness, 
and  perfidy  wliicli  had  characterised  the  recent 
sovereigns  of  that  house  had  not  been  able  to  wean 
them.  The  second  was  a  decay  of  that  spirit  of 
piu-e  patriotism  that  had  animated  the  Scots  in 
the  days  of  Alexander  Henderson,  and  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  which  was  a  deplorable 
disunion  in  theu-  ranks  at  a  time  when  it  behoved 
them  above  all  things  to  be  united.  The  schism  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  known  in  histoiy  a.s  tho 
Eesolutioners  and  the  Protesters,  which  had  arisen 
in  1651.  The  question  between  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  once  united  band  was  now  split, 
had  its  first  rise  in  the  suspicions  of  the  sincerity 
of  Charles  II.,  that  began  to  be  entertained  by 
some  of  the  ministers,  who  blamed  their  bi-ethren 
for  admitting  liim  to  make  solemn  professions 
which  all  they  knew  of  his  conduct  and  character 
belied.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  RoyjUist 
party  in  the  Church ;  and  the  breach  between  them 
and  their  brethren  was  widened  by  what  soon 
thereafter  took  place.  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland 
with  Ids  ;u-niv,  and  the  question  was  raised,  shall 
the  whole  fenciblo  population  be  enrolled  to  i-esist 
him,  or  shall  those  only  who  are  the  known  friends 
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of  the  Reformation  be  permitted  to  bear  arms  1  It 
was  resohed  to  admit  all  sorts  into  the  ai-my, 
and  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  fill  up  some  of 
the  highest  military  commands,  and  some  of  the 
most  dignified  and  influential  offices  in  the  Civil 
Service,  from  among  those  who  were  the  avowed 
and  bitter  enemies  both  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1651  was  divided  on  the 
question ;  a  majority  supported  the  action  of  Par- 
liament, and  were  termed  Resolvtimierg ;  the 
minority  protested  against  it,  and  were  kno^vn  as 
the  Protesters.  Tlie  latter  were  headed  by  James 
Guthrie,  who  was  aftei-wards  martyred.  Many 
plausible  arguments  were  pleaded  on  both  sides ;  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  afl:airs  the  course  approved  by 
the  Eesolutioners  was  the  natural  one ;  but  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  Scotland  tlien  w;is,  it  was, 
to  say  the  least,  inexpedient,  and  in  the  end  it 
proved  most  fatal.  It  cleft  the  Protestant  phalanx 
in  twain,  it  embittered  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
sharp  contention  to  wliicli  it  led,  and  above  the 
brutal  v-iolence  of  jMiddleton,  and  the  dark  ci-aft  of 
Sharp,  two  men  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  it 
paved  the  way  for  the  fall  of  Presbyterianism  and 
the  triumph  of  Charles  II. 

Hardly  had  Charles  mounted  the  throne,  when  he 
resumed  the  work  of  his  father  and  gi-andfather  in 
Scotland.  His  sure  instincts  taught  him  that  there 
was  no  greater  obstacle  to  his  cherished  object  of 
arbitraiy  government  than  the  Scottish  Kii-k 
watching  jealously  over  the  popular  liberties,  and 
by  the  working  of  its  courts  reading  daily  lessons 
to  the  people  on  liberty  in  the  best  of  all  ways, 
that  of  teaching  them  to  use  their  rights,  and  to 
defend  their  privileges.  He  could  no  more  tolerate 
an  Indejiendent  Pre.sbyterian  Church  alongside  an 
absolute  throne  than  James  VI.  had  been  able  to  do, 
believing  such  an  anomaly  to  be  just  a.s  impossible 
in  the  wider  realm  of  Britain  as  hLs  gi-andfather 
had  deemed  it  in  the  narrower  domain  of  Scotland. 
But  Charles  wa.s  too  indolent  to  prosecute  in  j)erson 
liis  grand  scheme,  and  its  execution  was  handed 
over  to  others.  Lord  Clarendon,  we  have  said,  was 
his  mini.ster,  and  knowing  his  master's  wisli&s,  one 
of  his  fii-st  cares  was  to  find  fitting  tools  for  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done  in  Scotland.  Clarendon 
accounted  him.self  exceedingly  fortunate,  no  doubt, 
in  discovering  two  men  whom  nature  seemed  to 
have  shapc<l  and  movddcd  for  his  very  pui-pose.  The 
two  men  on  whom  Clarendon's  eye  had  lighted  were 
not  only  richly  endowed  witji  all  the  vile  <|ualities 
that  could  fit  them  for  the  ba,se  fcusk  to  which  \v 
destined  them,  but  they  were  equally  distinguished 
\>Y  the   happy  absence  of  any  noble  and  generous 


endowment  which  might  have  enfeebled  the  working 
and  impaired  the  success  of  those  opposite  qualities, 
the  possession  of  which  had  led  to  their  selection. 
These  two  men  were  Middleton  and  Sharp. 

The  first  was  the  less  base  of  the  two.  Obscui-ely 
born,  we  know  nothing  of  Middleton  till  we  find 
him  acting  as  "  a  pickman  in  Colonel  Hepburn's 
regiment  in  France." '  He  next  served  under 
the  Pai-liament  in  England,  "  taking  the  Covenant 
as  he  would  have  put  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  merely 
as  the  badge  of  the  side  on  which  he  fought."  - 
Afterwards  he  took  arms  for  the  king  ;  he  adhered 
to  the  royal  cause  in  exile ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Montrose,  Charles's  unacknowledged  lieutenant  in 
Scotland,  Middleton  succeeded  to  his  place.  His 
daring  and  success  on  the  field  brought  him  rapid 
promotion.  He  had  now  attained  the  rank  of  earl. 
He  retained  the  coai-se,  biiital,  overbearing  habits  of 
the  camp;  he  drank  deeply,  withheld  himself  from  no 
■i'ice,  answered  all  appeals  to  reason  or  justice  with 
a  stroke  of  his  sword.  Cniel  by  disposition,  and 
with  heart  still  further  hardened  by  the  many  scenes 
of  atrocity  and  outrage  in  which  he  had  mingled,  he 
was  set  over  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  the  fittest 
tool  for  taming  then-  obdurate  and  haughty  spiiits 
into  compliance  with  the  mandates  of  the  court. 

James  Sharp  wa.s  in  some  respects  very  unlike 
the  man  with  whom  he  was  mated  in  the  infamous 
work  of  selling  his  Chm'ch  and  betraying  his 
country ;  in  other  respects  he  bore  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  him.  With  placid  fice,  stealthy 
eye,  and  grave,  decorous  exterior,  Shaq)  seemed  to 
stand  far  apart  from  the  fierce,  boisterous,  and 
debauched  jMiddlcton  ;  nevertheless,  in  their  inner 
qualities  of  suppleness,  xmscrupulousness,  and  ambi- 
tion, the  divine  and  the  soldier  were  on  a  level.  Shai-j) 
was  a  pereon  of  vei-y  ordinary  capacity  ;  lie  had  but 
one  pre-eminent  talent,  and  even  that  he  was  careful 
to  hide  till  it  revealed  itself  in  the  light  of  its 
crooked  working :  he  was  a  consummate  deceiver. 
Sent  to  London  by  the  Scottish  ministci-s  at  tho 
period  of  the  Restoration,  with  instructions  to  watch 
over  the  Presbyterian  interests,  he  not  only  be- 
trayed the  cause  confided  to  him,  but  he  did  so  with 
an  art  so  masterlj-,  and  a  dissimulation  socom])lcte, 
that  his  ti-e,acheiy  wa.s  not  once  suspected  till  it  had 
borne  its  evil  fniit,  and  was  beyond  remedy.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  brethren  in  Scotland, 
and  by  which  he  kept  tlicir  e3'e8  closed  till  their 
Church  was  overtlirown,  are  cmbodie<l  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Wodrow's  J/intori/,  and  will  remain  a 
monument  of  his  infamy  to  all  coming  time.     His 
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name  has  become  a  synonym  among  his  countrymen 
for  all  that  is  dark  and  liypocritical.  He  received 
the  wages  for  which  he  had  undertaken  his  work, 
and  became  known  henceforth  among  his  contempo- 
raries as  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Primate 
of  all  Scotland.  He  stands  in  the  pillory  of  history 
as  the  "  Judas  of  the  Kiik  of  Scotland." 

It  was  resolved  to  establish  prelacy  in  Scotland ; 
and  only  a  few  months  elapsed  after  Charles  II. 
ascended  the  throne  till  a  beginning  was  made  of 
the  work ;  and  once  commenced,  it  was  urged  for- 
ward without  pause  or  stop  to  the  end.  In 
Januaiy,  1661,  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  as- 
sembled. It  was  opened  by  Middleton,  as  royal 
commissioner.  The  appearance  of  this  man  was  to 
Scotland  a  dark  augiuy  of  the  work  expected  of 
the  Parliament.  Had  the  nation  been  fairly  r-epre- 
sented,  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  country 
would  have  been  in  small  danger ;  for  even  yet 
tlie  majority  of  the  aristocracy,  almost  all  the 
ministers,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  re- 
mained true  to  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation. 
But  "  ^Nliddleton's  Parliament,"  for  by  this  name 
was  it  known,  did  not  fairly  represent  the  nation. 
Wholesale  bribery  and  open  force  had  been  em- 
ployed to  pack  the  House.  The  press  was  gagged, 
many  gentlemen  known  to  be  zealous  Presbyterians 
were  imprisoned,  and  some  popular  ministers  were 
banished,  the  better  to  secure  a  Parliament  that 
would  be  subservient  to  the  coui-t.  Scotland 
enjoyed  no  Act  of  Indemnity,  such  as  protected 
England,  and  not  a  public  man  was  there  in  the 
northern  country  who  was  not  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  any  word  or  action  of  liLs  during 
the  past  ten  yeai-s  which  it  might  please  the 
Grovemment  to  construe  unfavourably.  This  let 
loose  a  reign  of  violence  and  terror.  The  ministers, 
thougli  pious  and  diligent,  did  not  possess  the  in- 
trepid spirit  of  ^Jleh-ille  and  Henderson,  and  those  of 
their  time.  The  gi'and  old  chiefs  of  the  Covenant — 
Loudon,  Sutherland,  Rothes — were  dead,  and  the 
young  nobles  who  had  arisen  in  then-  room,  quick 
to  imbibe  the  libertine  spirit  of  the  Restoration, 
and  to  conform  themselves  to  the  pattern  shown  to 
them  at  Whitehall,  had  forgotten  the  piety,  and 
with  that  the  pati'iotism,  of  theii'  fathers.  The 
great  scholai-s  and  divines  who  had  illumined 
the  sky  of  Scotland  in  the  latter  days  of  James 
VI.  and  the  reign  of  Charles  I. — the  Hendersons, 
the  Hallyburtons,  the  GUlespies — had  died  as 
these  troubles  were  beginning.  Rutlierford  lived 
to  publish  his  Lex  Rex  in  1660,  and  to  hear  that 
the  GoveiTiment  had  burned  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  and  summoned  its  author  to  answer  to 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  when  he  took  his  depar- 


ture "  to  where,"  in  his  own  words,  "  few 
and  gi-eat  folk  come."  The  existing  i-ace  of  clergy, 
never  having  had  the  bracing  influence  which  grap- 
pling with  great  questions  gives,  and  ema-sculated 
by  the  narrow  and  bitter  controvei-sies  which  had 
raged  in  the  Church  during  the  twelve  precediug 
yeare,  were  somewhat  pusillanimous  and  yielding, 
and  incapable  of  showing  that  bold  front  which 
would  repel  the  bad  men  and  the  strong  measures 
with  which  they  were  about  to  be  assailed.  "  The 
day  was  going  away,"  but  no  one  had  foreseen  how 
black  would  be  the  night  that  was  descending  on 
the  poor  Church  of  Scotland,  and  how  long  its 
houi-s  of  darkness  wovdd  continue. 

The  first  measure  passed  in  Parliament  was  of 
such  vast  significance  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
consummated  the  work  which  it  professed  only  to 
have  begun.  This  was  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
which  ti-ansferred  the  whole  power  of  the  Church 
to  the  king,  by  making  Mm  absolute  judge  in  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  mattei-s.  This  was  a  blow 
at  the  root.  It  did  not  indeed  set  up  prelacy,  but 
it  completely  subverted  the  Presbyterian  Kirk 
which  Knox  had  established  in  Scotland ;  for  that 
Church  is  independent  in  things  spiritual,  or  it  is 
nothing. 

This  Act  was  immediately  followed  by  another, 
which  was  meant  to  cany  into  effect  the  former. 
This  second  Act  imposed  an  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
Allegiance  to  the  king  was  what  every  Scotsman 
was  willing  to  render  as  fully  without  as  with  an 
oath  ;  but  the  allegiance  now  exacted  of  him  went 
beyond  the  just  measure  of  obedience  due  by 
Scottish  subject  to  sovereign.  The  new  oath 
bound  the  swearer  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the 
king  in  aU  religious  as  well  as  all  civil  matters ; 
and  to  refuse  the  oath,  or  deny  the  principle  it 
contained,  was  declared  to  be  high  treason.  This 
left  to  Scotsmen  no  alternative  but  perjury  or 
treason.  The  whole  Scottish  nation,  only  twenty- 
three  yeai-s  before,  had  taken  an  oath  which 
declared  that  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  King  and  Head  of  his  Church,"  an  expression 
which  was  meant  to  repudiate  and  shut  out  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  monarch.  The  new 
oath  was  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  old,  and  made 
the  swearer  vest  in  an  eaithly  tin-one  that  wliich 
he  had  declared  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath 
was  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Heavenly 
King.  How  then  could  the  Scottish  people  swear 
this  second  oath  without  perjuring  themselves  i  The 
Act  laid  a  yoke  on  the  consciences  of  the  Chi-istian 
people.  On  those  who  had  no  conscience,  it  im- 
posed no  burden  ;  but  all  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  swear  contradictory  oaths,  and  to  feel  that  they 
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had  ineun-ed  neither  sin  nor  shame,  and  the  latter 
class  were  the  greater  as  ^vell  as  the  more  loyal  part 
of  the  nation. 

The  flood-gates  of  tyranny  now  tlu'own  wide  open, 
the  deluge  poured  in.  As  if  tyranny  had  become 
giddy — had  gro-\vu  deUrious — an  almost  insane 
attempt  was  made  to  blot  out,  and  cause  to  peiish 
from  the  memories  of  men,  that  whole  period  of 
the  nation's  histoiy  diu-iag  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  administered  her  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment, subject  only  to  her  Divine  Head.  We  refer 
to  the  period  diu-ing  which  her  Assemblies  and 
com-ts  had  been  free  to  meet  and  legislate.  The 
"Act  Recissory  "  was  passed.  This  Act  swept  away 
aU  the  Parliaments,  all  the  General  Assemblies — hi 
short,  the  whole  legislation  of  Scotland  since  the 
year  1638.  All  were  by  a  single  stroke  bui-ied  iu 
oblivion.  Thus  the  men  who  now  i-eigned,  not 
content  with  having  the  futm-e  in  their  hands, 
made  war  upon  the  past.  The  National  Covenant 
was  declared  an  unlawful  oath  and  condemned. 
The  Solemn  League  was  also  condemned  as  an 
unlawful  and  treasonable  compact.  The  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  1G38,  over  which  Alexander  Hender- 
son presided,  coidd  not  be  other  than  specially 
obno.xious,  seeing  it  overturned  the  prelacy  of  the 
previous  period,  and  accordingly  it  was  declared  to 
be  a  seditious  and  unla-svful  meeting,  and  put  under 
the  ban  of  Government. 

We  know  not  whether  the  wildest  revolutionist 
ever  committed  greater  excesses,  or  showed  liimself 
under  the  .spuit  of  a  more  delirious  madness,  than 
the  men  who  now  unhappily  governed  Scotland. 
We  behold  them  scorning  all  truth  and  equity, 
making  void  all  oaths  and  promises,  tearing  down 
all  the  fences  of  the  State,  and  leaving  the  throne 


no  claim  to  obedience  and  respect  save  that  which 
the  sword  and  the  gallows  can  enforce.  Although 
they  had  plotted  to  bring  all  authority  into  con- 
tempt, to  vilify  aU  law,  and  destroy  society  itself, 
they  could  not  have  adopted  fitter  methods.  In  a 
neighbouring  country,  liable  to  be  visited  with 
periodic  revolutionary  tempests,  we  have  seen  no- 
thmg  wilder  than  the  scenes  now  being  transacted, 
and  about  to  be  transacted,  in  Scotland.  In  France 
the  tempest  rises  from  below ;  it  ascends  from  the 
Communistic  abyss  to  assail  the  seats  of  power  and 
the  tribimals  of  justice  :  in  the  instance  we  are  now 
contemplating  the  storm  descended  upon  the  country 
from  the  thi'one  :  it  was  the  closet  of  the  monarch 
that  sent  forth  the  devastators  of  order.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  had  country  made  so  swift  and 
terrible  a  descent  into,  not  social  anarchy,  but 
monarchical  and  military  despotism.  Scotland  up 
to  this  hour  was  enjoying  an  ample  liberty — that 
libei-ty  was  fenced  round  on  all  sides  by  legal 
seciuities :  a  single  edict  laid  them  all  in  the 
dust,  and  confiscated  that  whole  liberty  which  they 
guarded,  and  the  country  went  sheer  do^mi  at  a 
plunge  into  the  gulf. 

The  tyi-anny  that  wi-ought  all  this  havoc  m  a 
moment,  as  it  wei-e,  has  been  .stigmatised  as 
"intoxicated."  History  has  preserved  the  fact 
that  the  intoxication  was  more  than  a  figure. 
"  It  was  a  maddening  time,"  says  Bumet,  "  when 
the  men  of  affairs  were  perpetually  drunk." ' 
Middleton,  who  presided  over  this  revolutionary 
crew,  was  a  notorious  inebriate,  and  came  seldom 
sober  to  the  House ;  and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  framers  of  the  Act  Recissory  passed  the  night 
that  pi-eceded  the  proclamation  of  their  edict  in  a 
deep  debauch. 
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Destrnction  of  Scottish  Protestantism-Marquis  of  Arpyle— His  Character— His  Possessions- Hia  Pfttriotifim— His 
Services  to  Chailes  II.— How  Requited— He  is  Condotuned  as  a  Traitor— His  Demeanour  in  Prison— on  tin-  .SoafTold 
—Mr.  James  Guthrie— His  Character— Sentenced  to  be  Hanged- His  Behaviour  on  the  Scaffold— His  Head  Affixed 
to  the  Nethorbow— Prelacy  set  up— The  New  Bishops-Their  Character-Robert  Leighton— The  Ministers  re- 
quired to  Receive  Presentation  and  Collation  Anew— Will  Scotland  Su)>mit  ? 

We  have  seen  the  scheme  resumed,  aftor  a  short  Rome.  A  beginning  Iiad  lioon  made  of  the  bold 
pause,  of  seating  a  Popish  jn-ince  upon  the  throne  of  jjrojcct  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  whoso  con- 
England,  and  carrj-ing  over  the  whole  power  and —     — 

influence  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  interests  of  '  Bumet,  Uiit.  qf  hi$  own  Time,  vol.  i.,  pp.  149—151, 
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cealed  Popery  better  served  the  pui-pose  of  the  men 
who  were  behind  the  scenes  than  an  open  profes- 
sion of  the  Roniish  faith  would  have  done.  The 
next  part  of  the  progi-amme  was  the  destruction  of 
the  ProtestantLsm  of  Scotland.  The  three  infamous 
edicts  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1661  had  stripped 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  of  eveiy  legal 
security,  had  imposed  upon  the  Scots  a  \"irtual  ab- 
juration of  Presbyterianism,  and  left  the  Protestant 
Church  of  the  northein  country  little  better  than  a 


was  cautious,  eminently  wise,  liberal  in  politics, 
eloquent  in  discoui-se,  and  God-fearing,  and  to  the 
graces  of  the  time  Christian  he  added  the  \artues  of 
the  patriot.  His  inheritance  was  a  magnificent 
one.  From  those  western  isles  which  receive  the 
first  shock  of  the  Atlantic  wave  as  it  rushes  toward 
the  mainland,  his  possessions  stretched  southward 
to  the  Clyde,  and  away  towarfls  the  Tay  on  the 
east,  comprehending  many  a  gi-and  mountain,  many 
a  far-extending  forest,  many  a  strath  and  moorland, 
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^vl•eck.  A  fourth  edict  was  about  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  former  three.  But  at  tliis  stage  it 
was  found  necessary  to  .set  up  the  scaffold.  There 
were  two  men  in  Scotland  of  pre-eminent  position 
and  influence,  who  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way 
before  it  would  be  safe  to  proceed  with  the  measure 
now  contemplated,  namely,  that  of  abolishing  Pres- 
byterianism and  substituting  prelacy.  These  two 
men  were  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  Mr.  James 
Guthrie,  minister  at  Stirling. 

Archibald,  Marquis  of  Ai-gyle,  stood  conspicuous 
among  the  nobles  of  Scotland  ;  in  gi-andeur  and 
influence  he  towered  high  above  them  all.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  excellent  talents,  which  a 
careful  education  had  developed  and  trained.     He 


watered  by  great  rivei"s,  and  dotted  with  meadow 
and  corn-land — the  seat  of  a  niighty  clan,  who  knew 
no  king  but  the  ilaccallum-More.  To  his  Highland 
princedom  he  added  many  an  acre  of  the  richer 
south,  and  he  owned  many  a  mansion  in  the  gi-eat 
cities,  where  he  occasionally  kept  court.  In  those 
yeai-s  when  Scotland  had  no  king,  Argyle  boi-e  the 
bui'den  of  the  State,  and  charged  himself  with  the 
protection  of  the  Presbyterian  interests. 

That  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  finesse  of  the 
age,  that  threading  his  way  amid  the  snares  and  pit- 
falls of  the  time  he  never  deviated  from  the  straight 
road,  and  that  amid  his  many  plans  he  never 
thought  of  the  siggrandisement  of  his  own  faniily» 
we  will  not  venture  to  affirm;   but  in  the  main 
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liis  designs  were  noble,  and  his  aims  steadily  and 
grandly  patriotic.  He  had  rendered  some  impor- 
tant services  to  Charles  Stuart  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  royal  house  were  at  the  lowest.  Argyle  had 
protested  against  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and 
when  England  rejected  the  son,  Argyle  was  the  first 
to  invite  Charles  to  Scotland,  and  he  it  was  who 
)ilaced  the  crown  of  that  ancient  kingdom  upon  his 
head.  He  naturally  expected  that  these  services, 
lone  at  a  time  which  made  them  trebly  valuable. 


A  deep  serenity  tilled  his  mind,  which  imparted 
a  calmness,  and  even  majesty,  to  his  demeanour 
during  the  hours  between  his  sentence  and  its  exe- 
cution. In  his  prison  he  had  a  ravishing  sense  of 
God's  love,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  his  admission 
into  the  heavenly  joys.  All  night  through  he  slept 
sweetly,  and  rose  refreshed  in  the  morning.  He 
dined  with  his  friends  on  the  day  of  his  execution, 
discoiu-sing  cheerfully  with  them,  and  retiring  after 
dinner  for  secret  prayer.      The  procession    to   thi 
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would  not  be  wholly  forgotten.  Argyle  ]5osted  up 
to  London  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  restoration. 
It  was  now  that  he  discovered  the  utter  baseness 
of  the  man  by  whose  side  he  had  stood  when  so 
many  liad  forsaken  him.  Without  even  being  ad- 
mitted into  Charles's  presence,  lie  was  seized,  and 
sent  down  by  sea  to  Scotland,  to  be  tried  by  the 
Parliament  for  high  treason.  On  Saturday,  the 
25th  of  May,  1661,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheailed 
on  the  Monday  following.  He  was  the  most  pro- 
minent Protest;int  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  he 
must  die. 

Argyle  shrank  from  jihysical  suffering ;  but  now, 
sentenced  to  the  axe,  he  conquered  his  constitu- 
tional weakness,  and  rose  above  the  fear  of  death. 
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scaffold  being  formed,  "  I  could  die  like  a  Roman," 
said  he,  "  but  choose  rather  to  die  as  a  Christian. 
Come  away,  gentlemen ;  he  that  goes  first  goes 
cleanest."  He  stopped  a  moment  on  his  way  to 
execution,  to  greet  James  G  uthric,  now  undersentonco 
of  death,  and  confined  in  the  same  prison.  They 
embraced.  "Were  I  not  under  sentence  of  death 
myself,"  said  the  minister  to  the  marquis,  "  I  would 
clieerfully  die  for  your  lordship."  Tliey  pai-ted  as 
men  do  who  are  soon  to  meet  again,  and  Ai-gyle, 
his  step  firm,  and  the  light  of  triumjih  on  his  brow, 
went  on  his  way.  On  the  scaffold  he  addiessed  the 
peoj)le  with  great  comjiosure,  bidding  tliein  proj>aro 
for  times  which  would  leave  them  only  this  alter- 
native, to  "sin  or  suffer."    When  about  to  lay  his 
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licad  on  the  l)lock  his  physician  approaclied  liim  and 
touched  his  pulse,  and  found  that  it  was  beating  at 
its  usual  rate,  calm  and  strong.'  He  kneeled  do\vn, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal, 
the  axe  fell,  and  that  kingly  head  rolled  on  the 
scaftbld.-  It  was  affixed  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Tolbooth,  "a  monument,"  says  Wodi'ow,  "of  the 
Parliament's  injustice  and  the  land's  miseiy."-' 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  James  Guthrie  was  brought 
forth  to  die.  Guthrie  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Scottish  family,  and  was  distinguished  for 
Ills  piety,  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  swee(> 
ness  of  disposition,  combined  with  gi-eat  firmness  of 
principle.  His  indictment  charged  him  with  a 
variety  of  offences,  amomitmg  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies  to  high  treason ;  but  his  real  offence  was  his 
being  a  consistent,  eloquent,  and  influential  Protes- 
tant, which  made  it  necessaiy  that  he  should  be  put 
out  of  the  way,  that  Middleton  might  rule  Scotland 
as  he  liked,  and  that  James  Sharp  might  march  in 
and  seize  the  mitre  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  "hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  as  a 
traitor,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1661,  and  thereafter  his 
head  to  be  struck  off  and  affixed  on  the  Netherbow, 
liis  estate  to  be  confiscated,  his  coat-of-arms  torn 
and  reversed,  and  his  childi'en  declared  incapable,  in 
all  time  coming,  to  enjoy  any  office,  dignities,  &,c., 
^\•itllin  this  kingdom."  His  composure  was  not  in 
the  least  disturbed  by  hearing  this  sentence  pro- 
nounced as  doom ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expi-essed, 
with  much  sweetness,  a  hope  that  it  would  never 
affect  their  lordships  more  than  it  affected  him,  and 
that  his  blood  would  never  be  requu-ed  of  the  king's 
house.  On  the  day  of  his  execution  he  ilined  ^vith 
his  friends  in  prison,  diffusing  round  the  table  the 
serenity  and  joy  that  filled  his  own  soul,  and  cheer- 
ing the  sorrow  of  his  guests  by  the  hopes  that  found 
eloquent  expression  from  his  Ups.  The  historian 
Burnet,  who  witnessed  his  execution,  says  that  "on 
the  ladder  he  spoke  an  hour  with  the  composedness 
of  one  who  was  delivering  a  sermon  rather  than  his 
last  words."*  The  martyr  himself  said  that  he  had 
often  felt  gi-eater  fear  in  ascending  the  pulpit  to 
jireach  than  he  now  did  in  mounting  the  gaUows  to 
die.  "  I  take  God  to  record  upon  my  soul,"  said 
he  in  conclusion,  "  I  woiild  not  exchange  this 
scaffold  with  the  palace  or  miti-e  of  the  gi-eatest 
prelate  in  Britain."    His  face  was  now  covered  with 

'  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  ou-n.  Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  57;  Lend.,  1815. 

'-'  Wodrow,  bk.  1.,  sec.  3.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  oum  Time, 
vol.  i.,  p.  179 ;  Edin.  ed. 

^  The  body  of  Ai-gylo  was,  immediately  on  his  eiecn- 
tion,  carried  into  the  Magdalene  Chapel,  and  laid  upon  a 
table  still  to  be  seen  there. 

■•  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  p.  159. 


the  fatiil  napkin;  he  made  it  be  lifted  a  moment, 
and  said,  "  The  Covenants  shall  yet  be  Scotland's 
reviving."  ' 

His  head  was  affixed  to  the  Netherbow,  and  there 
it  remained,  blackening  in  the  sun,  through  all  the 
dark  years  of  persecution  that  followed.  The 
martyrs  on  their  way  to  the  Grxss  Market  to  die 
passed  the  spot  where  these  honoured  remains  were 
exposed  They  must  have  felt,  as  they  looked  up 
at  them,  that  a  ray  of  glory  was  ca.st  athwart  their 
path  to  the  scaffold,  though  the  i)ei'secutor  had  not 
meant  it  so.  "  Coiu-age,"  would  these  mouldering 
Ups  seem  to  say,  and  strengthened  by  the  thought 
that  James  Guthrie  had  trodden  this  road  before 
them,  the  martjTS  passed  on  to  the  gaUows.  Having 
hung  all  these  moui'nful  yeai-s,  and  been  observed 
of  many  martyr  processions,  Guthrie's  head  was  at 
last  taken  down  by  a  young  man  named  Hamilton, 
who  was  at  the  time  a  student  in  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  became  successor  at  Stirling  to  the  man 
to  whose  remains  he  had  performed  this  kind 
office. 

The  two  men  of  all  li^-ing  Scotsmen  whom 
Middleton  and  Sharp  most  feared  were  now  in 
their  grave,  and  the  way  was  open  for  the  execution 
of  the  project  on  which  theii-  heart,  a.s  well  as  that 
of  the  king,  was  so  much  set — the  institution  of 
prelacy  in  Scotland.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1661,  Charles  II.  issued  a  proclamation, 
restoring  "  the  ancient  and  legal  government  of  the 
Chiu'ch  by  ai-chbishops  and  bishops,  as  it  was 
exercised  in  the  year-  1637."  The  only  reason 
assigned  for  so  vast  a  change  was  the  king's  good 
pleasm-e.  Tlie  royal  mandate  must  serve  for  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  the  law  of  tlie  coimtiy,  and 
the  wan-ant  of  Scripture.  In  the  December  fol- 
lowing, five  miiristei-s  set  out  for  London,  and  got 
themselves  appointed  bishops,  and  consecrated  in 
"Westmin-ster.  The  fu-st  was  James  Sh:u-ji,  who 
now,  as  the  reward  of  his  treacheiy,  obtained  tlie 
archiepiscopal  miti"e  of  St.  Andrews.  The  second 
was  Fau-foul,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Gl:i.sgow. 
If  a  slender  theologian,  he  had  some  jwwers  as  a 
humourist ;  but  his  censoi-s  said  that  Iiis  morals 
were  not  so  piu-e  as  his  lawn.  The  third  was 
"Wishart,  who  had  the  See  of  Edinburgh.  He,  too, 
was  of  damaged  chai-acter,  and  had  a  habit,  when 
he  had  di-unk  freely,  of  emphasising  his  t;xlk  with 
oaths.  The  fourth  was  Sydserf,  now  in  his  dotage, 
and  made  Bishop  of  Orkney.  The  fifth  was  a  man 
of  pure  chai-.icter,  and  fine  genius,  who  was  thrown 


^  TVodrow,  bk.  i.,  sec.  4.  Mr.  Gutlme"s  indictment,  his 
speech  in  court,  and  liis  speech  on  the  scaffold,  are  all 
given  in  full  in  Wodrow,  vol.  i. ;  Glas.,  1828, 
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in  to  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the  new  Establishment. 
This  was  Robert  Leighton,  appointed  to  the  epis- 
copal chair  of  Dunblane.  His  exposition  of  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter,  so  chaste  and  graceful  in 
style,  and  so  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  will  long 
remain  a  monument  of  his  fervent  piety.  Leighton 
held  that  nothing  had  been  laid  down,  even  inferen- 
tially,  in  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  Church  govern- 
ment; and  he  looked  on  episcopacy  as  the  best  form, 
but  he  knew  that,  as  mattere  then  stood  in  Scotland, 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  bound  up  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  government ;  and 
that  government,  moreover,  he  had  swom  to  main- 
tain. This,  if  nothing  else,  ought  to  have  inspii-ed 
him  with  a  salutary  fear  of  becoming  the  tool  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  partner  of  renegades  in  a  traitorous 
scheme  for  sappmg  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  native 
land,  and  overthrowing  the  sacred  independence 
of  his  Church.  His  genius  and  piety  but  made  the 
part  he  acted  the  more  ciiminal,  seeing  they  were 
employed  to  support  measures  which  he  condemned. 
The  blood  of  Argyle  and  Guthrie  had  to  be  poured 
out  before  he  could  wear  his  mitre,  and  one  would 
have  thought  that  never  could  he  put  it  on  his  head 
without  feeling  that  it  imprinted  its  red  marks  on 
his  brow.  In  those  days  there  were  few  genuine 
honours  to  be  gained  in  Scotland  save  those  which 
the  headsman  Isestowed. 

Soon  after  theii-  consecration  the  new  prelates 
arrived  in  Scotland.  They  entered  Ediubu'-gh  with 
some  little  pomp,  being  not  unwilling  to  air  their 
new  dignity — all  except  Leighton,  who,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  companions,  and  unwilling  to  be 
paraded  in  the  train  of  Sharp,  stole  away  when  the 
party  approached  the  city,  and  made  his  entrance 
privately.  One  of  their  first  acts  after  setting  foot 
on  their  native  soil  was  to  ordain  other  ten  bishops. 
These  had  till  now  been  Presbyterian  ministers ; 
their  anointing  took  place  in  the  Chapel  of  Holy- 
rood.  Scotland  was  now  divided  into  fourteen 
dioceses,  and  over  each  diocese  was  set  a  regularly 
consecrated  bishop  with  jurisdiction.  The  new 
shepherds  to  whom  the  Scottish  flock  was  committed 
by  Charles  II.  had  all,  before  receiving  their  second 
consecration,  renounced  their  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion as  null.  This  throws  an  interesting  light  on 
the  mission  they  had  now  taken  in  hand,  and  the 
condition  of  that  country,  as  it  appeared  Ln  their 
eyes,  in  which  they  were  to  fulfil  it.  If  then- 
Presbyterian  ordination  was  worthless,  so  was  that 
of  all  Presbyters  m  Scotland,  and  equally  worth- 
less were  the  powers  and  ministrations  of  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church.  Scotland,  in  short, 
■Was  a  pagan  country.  It  possessed  neither  valid 
'     pastors  nor  valid  Sacraments,  and  had  been  without 


both  since  the  Reformation ;  and  these  men,  them- 
selves consecrated  in  Westminster,  now  consecrated 
othei-s  in  Holyrood,  and  came  %vith  the  benevolent 
design  of  restoring  to  Scotland  the  valid  orders  of 
which  Knox  had  deprived  it.  In  short,  they 
came  to  plant  Christianity  a  second  time  in  Scot- 
land. Let  us  mark  how  they  proceeded  in  their 
work. 

On  the  Sth  of  May,  1062,  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment sat.  The  new  bishops  took  their  places  in 
that  Assembly,  gi-acing  it,  if  not  by  their  gifts  of 
leai-niug  and  apostleship,  on  which  history  is  silent, 
by  their  titles  and  official  robes.  Their  presence 
I'eminded  the  Parliament  of  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing its  zeal  in  the  king's  service,  and  especially 
that  branch  of  it  on  which  Charles  was  at  that  time 
so  intent,  the  transforming  a  Presbj-terian  comitiy 
into  a  prelatic  one,  and  changing  a  constitutional 
government  into  an  arbitrary  monarchy.  The 
Parliament  was  servile  and  compliant.  Act  followed 
Act,  in  rapid  succession,  completing  the  work  which 
the  king  had  commenced  in  his  proclamation  of  the 
September  previous  ordaining  episcopacv.  In  the 
first  Act  of  Parliament  it  was  laid  dowai  that  "the 
ordering  and  disposing  of  the  external  government 
and  policy  of  the  Church  doth  properly  belong  unto 
his  Majesty  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  crown,  by 
vii-tue  of  his  royal  prerogative  and  supremacy  in 
causes  ecclesiastical." '  The  next  Act  restored  the 
bishops  to  all  their  ancient  privileges,  spiritual  and 
temporal  ;  another  Act  was  passed  against  all  resis- 
tance to  the  king's  government ;  another  forbidding 
all  attempts  for  any  alteration  in  Church  or  State, 
and  another  declaring  the  Covenants  unlawful  and 
seditious.  To  tliis  Act  was  added  a  curious  appen- 
dage, which  would  not  have  been  surprising  had 
it  issued  from  the  Vatican,  but  coming  from  a 
temporal  government  was  certainly  a  novelty.  A 
dispensing  clause  was  sent  forth  from  Whitehall, 
releasing  all  who  had  taken  the  Covenant  from  the 
obligation  of  fulfilling  the  oath.  That  oath  might 
or  might  not  be  valid,  but  for  tlie  government  to 
publish  a  release  of  conscience  to  all  who  had  sworn 
it  was  one  of  the  startling  assumptions  of  this 
extraoi-dinary  time. 

One  other  edict  remains  to  bo  sjiecially  not<>d. 
It  required  all  ministers  in  Scotland  ordained  since 
1649,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  September  to  present 
themselve^s  before  the  patron  to  take  presentation 
anew  to  their  livings,  and  before  the  bishop  of  the 
dioce-se  to  receive  collation.  Tlie  year  1649  was  fixed 
on  as  that  from  whicli  commenced  this  second  ordina- 
tion because,  the  strict  covenanting  party  being  then 


See  Act  ia  Wodrow,  bk.  i..  chap.  3,  sec.  2. 
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ill  jwwer,  patronage  bad  been  abolished.  But  now, 
patronage  being  restored,  those  who  had  entered 
the  Churcli  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  and  not 
by  the  nomination  of  the  patron,  were  called  on  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  begin  anew  by  passing 
throup-h  this  ordeal.  Collation  from  the  bishop, 
which  was  also  required  of  them,  implied  something 
more  than  that  they  had  been  informal  ministers, 
namely,  that  they  had  not  been  ministers  at  all,  nor 
had  ever  discharged  one  valid  function.  One  of 
the  clauses  of  that  collation  ran  thus — "I  do  hereby 
receive  him  into  the  functions  of  the  holy  ministry." 
That  certainly  meant  that  the  man  now  recei\ing 
collation  had  not  till  then  been  clothed  ^vith  the 
mmist«rial  office,  and  that  for  the  first  time  was  he 
now  validly  to  discharge  its  functions.  The  piinciple 
on  which  all  these  changes  proceeded  was  plainly 
this,  that  government  was  restoring  to  Scotland  a 
true  ministry,  which  it  had  lost  when  its  ancient 
hierarchy  was  overthrown. 

It  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  the  carrying  out 
of  these  edicts  that  Charles  II.  should  leave  London, 
the  scene  of  liis  ease  and  of  his  pleasures,  and  visit 
the  northern  kingdom.  The  royal  voluptuary, 
dearly  as  he  loved  power,  would  perhaps  have  fore- 
gone it  in  part,  had  he  been  required  to  earn  it  at 
the  price  of  anxiety  and  drudgery.  But  there  was 
no  need  he  should  submit  to  this  sacrifice  ;  he  had 
zealous  and  tmsty  tools  on  the  spot,  who  were  but 
too  willing  to  do  the  work  which  he  was  too  indolent 
to  \indertake  himself  Tlie  Pri\'y  Council  exercised 
supreme  power  in  his  name  in  Scotland,  and  he 
could  safely  leave  with  the  members  of  that  Council 
the  prosecution  of  all  the  schemes  of  tyi-amiy  then 


on  foot.  There  were  men  around  him,  too,  of 
darker  counsels  and  wider  schemings  than  liimself — 
men  who,  though  he  little  suspected  it,  were  just  as 
ready  to  thrust  him  aside  as  they  would  have  been 
to  dispatch  any  Covenanter  in  aU  Scotland,  should 
he  stand  in  their  way ;  these  pei-sons  devised  the 
steps  which  were  necessai-y  to  be  taken,  the  king 
sanctioned  them,  and  the  perjured  and  bziital  junto 
who  served  Charles  in  Scotland  carried  them  out. 
We  behold  the  work  already  almost  completed. 
Only  two  yeax's  have  elapsed  .since  Charles  XL 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  Scotland  have  been  all  but  entirely  swept  away. 
What  it  had  taken  a  century  and  a  half  to  achieve 
— what  had  been  painfully  won,  by  the  stake  of 
Hamilton,  the  laboui-s  of  Knox,  and  the  intrepidity 
of  Melville  and  Hendei-son,  had,  as  it  now  seemed, 
been  lost  in  the  incredibly  short  space  from  IGOO 
to  1602.  The  tame  acquiescence  of  Scotland  at  so 
gi-eat  a  crisis  amazes  us !  Have  all  become  un- 
faithful ?  Is  there  no  one  to  fight  the  old  battle  ? 
Of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  twenty-four  years 
before  assembled  in  the  Greyfriai-s'  Church-yard 
of  Edinburgh,  then-  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  is 
there  no  select  band — a  thousand  t  a  hiuidi-ed  1 
fifty  ?  —  willing  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
breach,  and  stem  the  torrent  of  Popish  intrigue  and 
tyi-annical  violence  that  is  flooding  Scotland,  and, 
having  overwhelmed  it,  will  next  rush  on  England, 
burying  beneath  its  swelling  wave  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  southern  kingdom,  and  along  -n-ith 
it  the  Protestantism  of  all  Christendom  1  Is  there 
none  to  avert  a  catastrophe  so  awful  ]  We  shall 
see.    ,     ■ 
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The  Parliament,  having  done  its  work,  dissolved. 
It  had  promulgated  those  edicts  which  placed  the 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland  at  the  feet  of  Charles 
II.,  and  it  left  it  to  the  Pri^y  Council  and  the 
bishops  to  carry  into  effect  what  it  had  enacted  as 
law.     Without   loss  of  time  the  work  was  com- 


menced. Tlie  bishops  held  diocesan  courts  and 
summoned  the  ministei-s  to  receive  collation  at 
their  hands.  If  the  mim"sters  should  obey  the 
summons,  the  bishops  would  regai-d  it  as  an  ad- 
mission of  their  office:  they  were  not  unnaturally 
desirous  of  such  recognition,  and  they  waited  with 
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impatience  and  anxiety  to  see  what  response  theii- 
citation  should  receive  from  the  Presbyterian 
pastors.  To  theii-  great  mortification,  very  few 
ministers  presented  themselves.  In  only  a  few 
solitary  instances  were  the  episcopal  mandates 
.  obeyed.  The  bishops  viewed  this  as  a  contempt 
of  their  office  and  an  affront  to  their  jiersons,  and 
were  wroth  at  the  recalcitrants.  Middleton,  the 
king's  prime  minister  in  Scotland,  w;is  equally 
angry,  and  he  had  not  less  cause  than  the  bishops 
for  beings  so.  He  had  assured  the  king  that  the 
royal  sceptre  once  fii'uily  stretched  out  wotdd  com- 
pel the  Preslivterians  of  the  North  to  bo\v'  to  the 
crosier;  and  if,  after  all,  his  project  shoidd  fail, 
he  would  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  Charles.  To 
the  ii-ascibility  and  imperiousness  with  which 
natm'e  had  endowed  liim,  Middleton  added  the 
training  of  the  camp,  and  he  resolved  to  deal  with 
this  matter  of  conscience  as  he  would  ■with  any 
ordinary  breach  of  military  discipHne.  He  did  not 
imderstand  this  opposition.  The  law  was  clear  : 
the  king  had  commanded  the  ministers  to  receive 
collation  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  the  king 
must  be  obeyed,  and  if  not,  the  recusant  must  take 
the  consequences — he  must  abide  both  Middleton's 
and  the  king's  wi-ath. 

Ha\'ing  made  up  his  mind  to  decisive  measures, 
Middleton  and  the  other  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
western  counties,  where  the  more  contumacious 
lived.  Coming  to  Glasgow,  Ai'chbishop  Faiifoul 
complained  that  "  not  one  minister  in  his  whole 
diocese  had  presented  himself  to  own  him  as 
bishop,  and  receive  collation  to  his  benefice ;  that 
he  had  only  the  hatred  which  attends  that  office  in 
Scotland,  and  nothing  of  the  power ;  and  that  his 
Grace  behoved  to  fall  upon  some  other  and  more 
effectual  methods,  otherwise  the  new-made  bishops 
would  be  mere  ciphers."'  ^Middleton  consoled  the 
poor  man  by  telling  him  that  to  the  authority 
of  his  crosier  he  would  add  the  weight  of  his 
fiword,  and  he  would  then  see  who  would  be  so 
liold  as  to  refuse  to  own  liim  as  his  dioce.san.  A 
meeting  of  tlic  Privy  Council  wa.s  held  in  the 
College  Hail  of  Gla.sgow,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1GG2.  Th«y  met  in  a  condition  that  augured  ill 
for  the  adoption  of  moderate  measui-cs.  The 
bishops  urged  them  to  extreme  courses  ;  with  these 
counsels  their  own  passions  coincided  ;  they  drank 
till  they  were  maddened,  and  coidd  think  only  of 
vengeance.  It  was  resolved  to  extrude  from  their 
livings  and  banish  from  their  parishes  all  the 
ministers  who  had  been  ordained  since  1649,  and 


had  not  received  presentation  and  collation  aa 
the  king's  Act  requii-ed.  In  pm-suauce  of  this 
svmimary  and  violent  decision  a  proclamation  was 
di-awn  up,  to  be  published  on  the  Ith  of  October, 
commanding  all  such  ministers  to  withdraw  them- 
selves and  theii-  families  out  of  their  parishes 
before  the  1st  of  November  next,  and  forbidding 
them  to  reside  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective 
presbyteries.  They  h;ul  three  weeks  given  them 
to  determme  which  they  would  choose,  submission 
or  ejection.^ 

This  Act  came  afterwards  to  be  known  ius  the 
"  Drimken  Act  of  Gla.sgow."  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  .sober  men  would,  in  the  circum- 
stances, have  issued  so  ferocious  an  edict.  "  Duko 
Hamilton  told  me,"  says  Burnet,  "  they  were  all  so 
drunk  that  day  that  they  were  not  capable  of  cou- 
•sidering  anything  that  was  before  them,  and  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  executing  the  law  without  any 
relenting  or  delay.  "^  The  one  sober  man  at  the 
board,  Sii'  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  remonstrated 
against  the  madness  of  his  fellow-councillors,  but 
he  could  recall  them  neither  to  sobriety  nor  to 
humanity.  Their  fiat  had  gone  forth :  it  had 
sounded,  they  believed,  the  knell  of  Scottish  Pres- 
bytcriauism.  "  There  are  not  ten  men  in  all  my 
diocese,"  said  Bishop  Faii-foul,  "  who  will  dare  to 
disobey."  Sliddleton  was  not  less  confident.  That 
men  should  cast  themselves  and  their  families 
penniless  upon  the  world  for  the  sake  of  conscience, 
was  a  height  of  fanaticism  which  he  did  not  ha 
lieve  to  be  possible  even  in  Scotland.  Mean\\hilft 
the  day  drew  on. 

The  1st  of  November,  to  which  3Iiddleton  had 
looked  forward  as  the  day  that  was  to  crown  his 
bold  policy  with  success,  and  laying  the  Presby- 
terianism  of  Scotland  in  the  dust,  to  establish  on 
its  ruins  prelacy  and  arbitrary  government,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  issue  to  hurl  him  from  jiowcr, 
and  lift  up  that  Presbyterianisni  which  he  thought 
to  de.sti-oy.  But  to  Middleton  retribution  came 
in  the  gui.sn  of  victory.  Hardly  four  weeks  had 
he  given  the  ministcra  to  determine  the  grave 
question  whether  they  should  renounce  their 
Presbji.crianism  or  sunx!nder  their  livings.  They 
did  not  need  even  that  short  space  to  make  up 
tlieir  mind.s.  Four  hours — four  miimtcs — were 
enougli  where  the  question  was  so  manifestly 
wiiethcr  they  should  obey  Gotl  or  King  Charles. 
When  the  Lst  of  November  came,  four  hundred 
ministers — more    than    a    tliird    of    the    Scottish 


'  Wodrow,  bk.  i.,  chap.  3,  sec.  3. 


'  Tho  Act  is  said  to  have  been  the  BugRestion  of  Fair- 
foul,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  (Wodrow,  bk.  i.,  chiip.  3, 
sec.  :i.) 

'  Uurnet,  Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.,  pp.  191, 193. 
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clergy — rose  up,  and  quitting  their  manses,  their 
chiu-ches,  and  their  parishes,  went  forth  with  their 
families  into  banishment.  Middleton  was  as- 
tounded. He  could  never  have  believed  that  the 
gauntlet  he  had  flimg  down  would  be  taken  up 
so  boldly.  It  was  .submission,  not  defiance,  he  had 
looked  for  from  these  men.  The  bishops  shared 
his  consternation.  They  had  counselled  this 
violent  measure,  and  now  they  trembled  when 
they  saw  how  well  it  had  succeeded.     They  had 


It  was  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  sight  of  the 
bare  earth  and  the  bleak  skies  would  add  to  the 
gloom  around  them.  They  went  forth  not  know- 
ing whither  they  went.  ToUing  along  on  the 
rough  miry  road,  or  laying  them  down  .at  night 
under  the  roof  of  some  poor  hovel,  or  seated  with 
their  little  ones  at  some  scantily  furnished  table, 
they  nevertheless  tasted  a  joy  so  sweet  that  they 
would  not  have  exchanged  their  lot  for  all  the 
delights  of  their  persecutors.     They  had  incurred 
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thought  that  the  Scotland  of  Knox  was  dead,  and 
this  Act  was  meant  to  consign  it  to  its  sepulchi-e ; 
the  Act,  on  the  contrarj',  had  brought  it  to  life 
again ;  it  was  rising  in  the  strength  of  old  days, 
and  they  knew  that  they  must  surely  fall  before  it. 
Middleton's  rage  knew  no  bounds  :  he  saw  at  a 
glance  all  the  fatal  consequences  to  himself  of  the 
step  he  had  taken — -the  ultimate  failure  of  his 
plans,  the  loss  of  the  royal  favour,  and  the  eventual 
triumph  of  that  cause  to  which  he  thought  he  had 
given  the  death-blow. 

JVIeanwhOe,  the  sufferings  of  the  ejected  ministers 
were  far  from  light.  The  blow  had  come  suddenly 
upon  them,  and  left  them  hardly  any  time  to  provide 
accommodation  for  themselves  and  their  families. 


their  monarch's  sore  displeasure,  but  they  knew 
that  they  had  the  approval  of  their  heavenly  King, 
and  this  sweetened  the  bitter  cup  they  were  drink- 
ing. The  sacrifice  they  were  now  making  had  only 
added  to  then-  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  their  monarch, 
and  they  knew  that,  distressing  as  was  their  present 
condition,  their  future  lot  was  sure  to  be  more 
wretched  ;  but  rather  than  take  their  hands  from 
the  plough  they  would  part  with  even  dearer  posses- 
sions than  those  of  which  they  had  been  stripped. 
They  had  counted  the  cost,  and  would  go  forward 
in  the  path  on  which  they  had  set  out,  although 
they  plainly  descried  a  scaffold  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  religious  people   of  Scotland  followed  with 
their  afiection  and  their  prayei-s  the  pastora  who 
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had  been  torn  from  them.  The  throne  had  loosened 
its  hold,  prelacy  had  sealed  its  doom,  but  the  firm- 
ness of  principle  shown  by  the  ministers  had  exalted 
the  cause  of   Presbytery,   and    rallied    once   more 


24th  of  August  to  the  Presbjrterians  in  England. 
Tears,  loud  wailings,  and  bnrsts  of  sorrow  broke  in 
in  many  cases  upon  the  public  service.  It  was  a 
day  not   only  of   weeping    but    howling,   like  the 


A  conventicle:   worship  on  tim;  hill-side. 


round  it  the  bettor  portion  of  the  Scottish  people. 
The  shc]iherdB  had  been  smitt«n,  but  the  flocks 
would  not  long  escape,  and  they  prepared  to  suffer 
when  their  day  of  trial  should  come.  Meanwhile, 
lamentation  and  woe  overspread  the  country. 
"Scotland,"  .says  Wodrow,  "was  never  witness  to 
BOch  a  Sabbath  as  the  la-st  on  whicii  these  ministers 
preached ;  and  1  know  no  parallel   to  it  save  the 


weeping  of  Jazer,  or  when  a  besieged  city  is  Racke<l." 
Tlie  Sunday  that  followed  the  ejection  was  sadder 
even  than  that  on  which  the  p.<istors  lia<l  bidden 
their  congregations  farewell.  Tlie  silence  as  of 
death  brooded  over  a  large  portion  of  Scotland. 
All  over  the  western  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark  ; 
over  many  |)arts  of  Lothian,  Fife,  Eskdale,  Teviot- 
dale,  and  Nithsdale  the  churches  were  closed.     To 
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quote  "  NapJitali's "  song  of  Lamentation  (a  well- 
kno%vii  book  in  Scotland) — "  Then  might  we  have 
seen  the  shepherds  smitten  and  the  flocks  scat- 
tered, oui-  teachers  removed  into  corners,  and  the 
Lord's  vineyard  and  sanctuary  laid  most  desolate, 
so  that  in  some  whole  counties  and  provinces  no 
preaching  was  to  be  heard,  nor  could  the  Lord's 
Day  be  otherwise  known  than  by  the  son-owful 
remembrance  of  those  blessed  enjoyments  whereof 
now  we  are  deprived." 

From  this  scene  of  desolation  let  us  turn"  to 
the  Scotland  of  only  two  years  before,  as  gi'aphic- 
ally  depicted  by  an  old  chronicler.  "  At  the 
king's  return  every  parLsh  had  a  minister,  eveiy 
village  had  a  school,  every  family  almost  had  a 
Bible,  yea,  in  most  of  the  country  all  the  cliildren 
of  ago  coidd  read  the  Scriptures,  and  were  provided 
of  Bibles,    either   by   theii-   j^a-rents,    or    by    their 

ministers I  have  lived  many  years  in 

a  parish  where  I  never  heard  an  oath,  and  you 
might  have  ridden  many  miles  before  you  heard 
one ;  also  you  could  not  for  a  gi-eat  part  of  the 
country  have  lodged  in  a  family  where  the  Lord 
was  not  worshipped  by  reading,  singing,  and  public 
prayer.  Nobody  complained  more  of  oiu-  Chui-ch 
government  than  our  taverners ;  whose  ordinary 
lamentation  was — their  trade  was  broke,  people 
were  become  so  soljer.'"  It  was  from  this  floiu-ish- 
ing  condition  that  ScotlSuid,  in  the  sliort  space  of 
two  years,  was  plimged  into  her  present  desolation. 

The  numerous  vacant  pulpits  had  to  be  tilled. 
The  bishops  tiu'ned  their  eyes  to  the  northern 
counties  iu  quest  of  men  to  succeed  the  pious  and 
learned  ministers  who  had  been  ejected.  Some 
hundreds  of  raw  untaught  young  men  were  brought 
from  that  part  of  Scotland,  drafted  into  the  Church, 
and  taught  to  do  duty  as  curates.  The  majority  of 
them  were  as  incapable  as  they  were  unwelcome. 
They  were  all  of  them  without  liberal  education, 
and  many  of  them  lacked  morals  as  well  as  letters. 
"  They  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach,"  says  Bishop 
Burnet,  "  and  many  of  them  openly  ■\acious ;  they 
were  a  disgi-ace  to  the  order  and  the  sacred  functions, 
and  were  indeed  the  ch-egs  and  refuse  of  the  northern 
parts."-  In  some  cases  their  arrival  in  the  parish 
was  met  by  a  shower  of  stones;  the  church-door 
was  barricaded  on  Sunday  morning,  and  they  had 
to  make  thcii-  entrance  by  the  window. 

Middleton  was  now  drawing  near  the  close  of  Ms 
career.  He  had  dragged  Argyle  to  the  block  and 
Guthrie  to  the  gallows,  and  he  had  tilled  up  his  cup 
by  extruding  from  their  charges  four  hundi-ed  of 


'  Kirkton,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  &t,  65. 
-  Burnet,  vol.  i.,  p.  2:29. 


the  best  ministers  of  Scotland,  and  now  his  fall  fol- 
lowed hard  on  the  heels  of  his  gi-eat  crime.  But  in 
his  case,  as  in  so  many  similar  ones,  infatuation  pre. 
ceded  destruction.  Middleton  had  now  few  sober 
hours ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  fimies  of  one  debauch 
been  dissipated  than  those  of  another  Vjegan  to  act 
upon  him.  Even  Charles  became  disgusted  at  his 
habitual  intoxication.  His  passionate  violence  and 
ch-imken  recklessness  had  completely  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  peaceable  establishment  of  prelacy  in 
Scotland.  He  had  but  damaged  the  king's  interests 
by  his  precipitation,  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes  was 
sent  dowii  to  supereede  luni.  The  new  commissioner 
was  a  son  of  that  Earl  Rothes  who  had  been  one  of 
the  eai-ly  leaders  of  the  Coveuantei-s.  The  son  was 
as  distmguished  for  his  profligacy  as  the  father  had 
been  for  his  piety  and  his  talents.  He  was  coarse, 
avaricious,  licentious,  and  the  poUcy  of  violence 
which  had  been  inaugurated  under  MidcDeton  was 
continued  imder  Rothes. 

It  was  now  that  field-meetings  termed  conventicles 
arose.  The  greater  part  of  the  pious  ministei's  cast 
out,  and  their  places  filled  by  incapable  men,  the 
IMople  left  the  new  preachers  to  hold  forth  within 
empty  walls.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  church- 
doors  were  thrown  open  on  Sunday  morning,  few 
entered  save  the  ciu-ates'  dependants,  or  the  repi-o- 
bates  of  the  place  ;  the  bulk  of  the  population  were 
elsewhere,  listening  to  those  ministers  who,  not 
being  comprehended  iu  the  Act  of  1662,  having  been 
ordained  before  the  year  1649,  were  still  permitted 
to  occupy  their  piilpits ;  or  they  had  gathered  by 
lumdreds  or  by  thousands,  devout  and  reverend, 
on  some  moorland,  or  in  some  sequestered  glen, 
or  on  some  moimtain-side,  there  to  Usten  to  one 
of  the  ejected  ministers,  who,  taking  his  stand  on 
some  rock  or  knoll,  jn-eached  the  Word  of  Life. 
It  was  exceedinglj'  mortifj-ing  to  the  bishops  to  see 
their  curates  despised,  their  chiu-ches  empty,  and 
the  people  travelling  miles  in  all  weathers  to  hear 
those  whom  they  had  extraded.  "Tliey  immediately 
obtained  an  Act  forbidding  any  one  to  pre.ach  imless 
he  had  a  licence  from  a  bishop,  and  commanding 
the  people  to  attend  their  paiish  churches  imder 
the  penalty  of  a  fine.  This  Act  was  termed  the 
"  bishojis'  drag-net."  It  failed  to  fill  the  empty 
pews  of  the  parish  chm-ches.  One  tp-annical  mea- 
sure only  necessitates  .another  and  more  tyrannical. 
Archbishop  Sharp  posted  up  to  London  to  obtain 
additional  powers.  He  returned,  and  set  up  the 
Court  of  High  Commission.  This  was  the  Star 
Chamber  of  England  over  again.  In  truth,  it  bore, 
in  its  flagrant  defiance  of  forms,  and  its  inexorably 
mercUess  spirit,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  "  Holy 
Office "   of  the   Inquisition.       Soldiei's   were  sent 
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forth  to  scour  the  countiy,  and  if  one  was  found 
who  had  been  absent  from  the  parish  church,  or 
luid  given  a  little  aid  to  juy  of  the  outed  ministere, 
or  was  suspected  of  the  sin  of  Presbyterianism,  he 
was  dragged  to  the  bar  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  where  sat  Shai-p,  like  another  Ehadaman- 
thus,  ready  to  condemn  all  whom  the  soldiers  had 
captured  and  haled  to  his  dread  tribimal.  The 
lay-judges  in  disgust  soon  left  the  entire  business  in 
the  hands  of  the  archbishoii  and  his  assistant  pre- 
lates. Their  process  was  simple  and  S'wift.  The 
labour  of  compiling  an  indictment,  the  trouble  of 
examining  witnesses,  the  delay  of  listening  to 
pleadings  were  all  disjiensed  with.  The  judges 
walked  by  no  rule  or  statute,  they  kept  no  record 
of  their  proceedings,  and  they  suffered  no  one  to 
escape.  All  who  came  to  that  bar  left  it  under 
condemnation.  The  punishments  awarded  from 
that  judgment-seat  were  vai-ious.  Some  it  amerced 
in  heavy  fines :  some  it  ordered  to  be  publicly 
whipped  :  some  it  sent  into  banishment :  othei's  it 
consigned  to  dungeons ;  and  some  it  branded  on 
the  cheek  with  hot  ii-on.s,  and  sold  as  slaves,  and 
sliipped  off  to  Barbadoe.s.  The  times,  bad  as  they 
were,  were  not  .so  bad  a.s  to  suffer  such  a  court  to 
exi.st.  In  two  yeiu-s  the  High  Commission  sank 
xuider  the  odium  which  its  atrocious  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  tyranny  drew  down  upon  it. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  minister  of  Colrend  on  the 
Solway,  addressing  iSharp  one  day  from  the  bar  of 
this  terrible  court.  "  Know  you,"  gi-owled  Rothes, 
"to  whom  you  sjieak !"  "Yes,"  replied  the  un- 
daunted pastor,  "  I  speak  to  James  Sharp,  once 
a  fellow-minister  with  myself"  Without  further 
inquiiy  into  his  offences,  he  was  laid  in  irons, 
thrown  into  the  "  Tliieve.s'  Hole  "  in  the  Tolbooth, 
with  a  lunatic  for  his  companion,  and  ultimately 
banished  to  tlio  Shetland  Islands,  where  "  for  four 
years,"  says  Wodrow,  "  he  lived  alone  in  a  wld 
desolate  island,  in  a  very  miserable  plight.  He 
had  nothing  but  barley  for  his  bread,  and  his  fuel 
to  prepare  it  with  was  sea-tangle  and  ^vreck  ;  and 
had  no  more  to  preserve  his  miserable  life." 

In  Scotland,  Presbyteiy  and  Liberty,  like  the 
twins  of  classic  stoiy,  have  ever  flourished  and  faded 
together.  After  1GG.3  no  Parliament  mot  in  Scot- 
laud  during  sLx  years.  The  laws  were  ^irtualIy 
defunct,  and  the  wUl  of  the  king  was  the  sole  autho- 


rity m  the  State.  Charles  II.  issued  proclamations, 
his  Privy  Council  iu  Scotland  turned  them  into 
Acts,  and  the  soldiers  executed  them  with  their 
swords.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  country  was 
governed.  Its  Presbyterian  religion  and  its  consti- 
tutional liberties  had  fallen  together. 

N^o  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Grampian 
chain  escaped  this  most  ten-ible  tyi'anny,  but  the 
south  and  west  in  pai-ticular  were  mercilessly 
scoiu'ged  by  it.  The  wretched  inhabitants  of  these 
counties  had  been  given  into  the  hands  of  Su- 
James  Turner.  Turner  was  a  man  natm-ally  of 
choleric  temper,  and  when  his  passions  were  in- 
flamed by  drink,  which  often  happened,  his  fury 
rose  to  madness.  His  troop  was  worthy  of  himself. 
Drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  they  merited 
the  name,  not  of  soldiers,  but  of  ruffians,  who  were 
in  their  element  only  when  carousing,  pillaging,  and 
shedtling  blood.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount 
the  barbarities  wliich  Turuer's  troop  exercised  upon 
the  poor  peasantry. 

The  great  public  ofl'ence  of  each  parish  was  still 
the  empty  church  of  the  curate.  To  punish  and  so 
abate  this  scandal,  the  following  device  w;is  fallen 
upon.  After  sennon  the  cimite  called  over  the 
roll  of  the  parisliionei'S,  and  marked  those  not  pre- 
sent. A  list  of  the  absentees  was  given  to  the 
soldiers,  who  were  empowered  to  \cyj  the  tine  to 
which  non-attendance  at  cluu'ch  rendered  the  per- 
son liable.  If  the  family  was  not  able  to  pay  the 
fine,  a  certain  number  of  the  troop  took  up  their 
quartere  in  the  house,  cursing,  blaspheming,  carous- 
ing, wasting  by  theii-  riotous  living  the  substance 
of  the  ftimily,  and,  before  taking  leave,  destroymg 
what  they  had  not  been  able  to  devour.  Ruin  was 
almost  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  visit, 
and  membei-3  of  families,  recently  in  affluence, 
might  now  be  seen  wandeiing  about  the  country  in 
circum.stances  of  destitution.  After  the  landlord, 
it  came  to  be  the  tenant's  turn  to  be  eaten  up.  As 
the  locu.st-swarms  of  the  East,  so  j)!»ssod  these  mis- 
creant bands  from  parish  to  pai-ish,  and  from  family 
to  family,  leaving  their  track  an  utter  waste.  The 
sanctity  of  home,  tlie  services  of  devotion,  the  de- 
cencies of  morality,  resjiect  to  rank,  and  reverence 
for  age,  all  perished  in  the  presence  of  this  oljscene 
crew.  Louder  and  louder  every  day  waxed  the 
ci-y  of  the  suilbiing  country. 
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The  great  project  planned  and  moved  by  the  Jesuits 
for  reconquering  England,  and  through  England 
subjugating  Christendom,  and  restoring  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  her  former  dominancy  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  was  proceeding  on  parallel  lines, 
stage  by  stage,  in  both  England  and  Scotland  at 
once.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1662,  two  thousand 
ministei-s,  who  formed  the  strength  and  glory 
of  English  Protestantism,  were  driven  out  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  the  November  following,  a 
similar  measiu'e  was  adopted  in  Scotland.  Fom- 
hundred  men,  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
were  extruded  from  their  churches,  and  soon  there- 
after forbidden  all  exercise  of  their  office  under 
pain  of  death.  Tlie  Protestantism  of  Great  Britain 
was  not  indeed  entirely  smitten  down  by  these 
gi-eat  blows,  but  it  lay  wounded  and  bleeding,  and 
had  scarce  spirit  or  strength  left  it  for  continuing 
the  battle  ^vith  a  yet  powerful  foe.  Tliis  was  an 
entii-e  revereal  of  the  policy  which  had  been  piu-sued 
before  the  Restoration.  The  policy  of  the  Solemn 
League  was  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  England  on  a  thoroughly  Protestant  basis,  that 
they  might  be  able  in  concert  to  establish  a  consti- 
tutional throne,  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
and  fortify  the  domain  of  ci's-il  and  religious  liberty. 
Now  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  break  up 
the  concord  which  had  been  fonned  between  the  two 
countries,  that  on  the  ruins  of  their  Protestantism 
they  might  plant  ai'bitraiy  power  and  the  Popish 
religion.  TVhat  Charles  mainly  aimed  at,  we  grant, 
was  absolute  power ;  what  the  yet  deeper  plottere 
around  him  sought  to  compa.ss  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Romish  faith  ;  but  they  found  it  easy  to 
persuade  the  monarch  that  he  could  not  gain  his 
own  object  except  by  advancing  theii's.  Tlius  each 
put  their  shoulder  to  the  great  task,  and  the  king's 
prerogative  and  the  usui-pations  of  the  tiai-a  ad- 
vanced by  equal  steps,  while  English  liberty  and 
national  honour  sank  as  the  other  rose. 

The  fii-st  more  manifest  step  of  this  natiomd  de- 
cline was   the   famous   declaration  inserted  in  the 


Act  of  Unifonnity,  and  which  every  ecclesiastical 
functionai-y,  from  the  Primate  of  all  England  down  to 
the  village  schoolmaster,  was  required  to  subscribe, 
and  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  "  imlawful,  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
king."  This  test  pledged  beforehand  all  who  took 
it  to  submit  to  any  act  of  tyranny,  however  gross, 
and  to  any  invasion  on  their  property  and  i^erson, 
however  monstrous.  It  left  to  Englishmen  a 
strange  measui-e  of  liberty,  namely  that  of  pa.ssive 
obedience  and  non-resistance.  Soon  thereafter,  there 
followed  another  declai-ation  which  all  civil  and 
military  functionaries  were  enjoined  to  make,  and 
which  ran  thus  :  "  I  do  swear  I  wiU  not  endeavour 
any  alteration  in  the  government  of  this  kingdom 
in  Chui'ch  or  State,  as  it  is  by  law  established."  The 
nation  was  thus  pledged  neither  to  amend  anything 
that  might  be  ■nTong,  however  glaringly  so,  in  the  \ 
existing  state  of  matters,  nor  to  offer  resistance  to 
any  aggression,  however  unjust  and  oppressive, 
that  might  be  attempted  in  future.  While  it  dis- 
armed itself,  and  stood  literally  manacled  before 
the  throne  of  Charles,  the  nation  armed  him  with 
full  means  for  tyrannising  over  itself,  by  handing 
over  to  him  the  sole  power  of  the  militia,  which 
then  occupied  the  place  of  the  army.  Thus  was 
arbitrai-y  government  set  up.  To  resist  the  king, 
said  the  men  of  law,  is  treason;  to  dissent  from 
his  religion,  said  the  divines,  is  anathema.  What 
was  this  but  an  apotheosis  of  the  prerogative  ?  and 
the  only  maxim  to  which  Charles  now  found 
it  needf id  to  have  respect  in  ruling,  wa.s  to  make 
the  yoke  press  not  too  heavily  at  first,  lest  the 
nation  should  break  the  fettei-s  with  which  it 
had  bound  itself,  and  resume  the  powers  it  had 
suiTendered. 

Tliere  now  opens  a  chapter  in  English  lustoiy 
which  is  sad  mdeed,  being  a  continuous  succession 
of  humiliations,  disasters,  and  dishonours.  Soon 
after  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  the  queen- 
mother,  who  had  been  residing  in  Paris  since  the 
execution  of  her  husband,  Charles  I.,  came  across  to 
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pay  her  son  a  visit.  The  ostensible  object  of  her 
joiu'ney  was  to  congratulate  her  son,  but  her  true 
eiTand  was  to  rijjen  into  an  alliance  a  friendship 
already  formed  between  Charles  IL  and  Louis 
XIV.,  termed  the  Grand  Monarch,  and  truly  worthy 
of  the  name,  if  a  hideous  and  colossal  combination 
of  dissoluteness,  devotion,  and  tyranny  can  make 
any  one  gi-eat.  It  woidd  mightily  expedite  the 
great  scheme  then  in  hand  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land should  be  in  thorough  accord  with  the  King 
of  France,  whose  arms  were  can-ying  the  fame  of 
Louis  and  the  faith  of  Rome  over  so  many  countries 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  first-fruits  of  this  interview  were  the  surren- 
der of  Dimkirk  to  the  French.  This  fortress  had 
been  deemed  of  so  gi-eat  importance,  that  Parliament 
a  little  before  had  it  in  contemplation  to  prepare  an 
Act  annexing  it  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms ;  it  was  now  sold  to  the  French  king  for 
£400,000 — a  sum  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
tlie  value  of  the  guns  and  other  military  stores 
contained  in  it.  The  loss  of  this  important  place 
deeply  grieved  the  nation,  but  what  affected  the 
English  people  most  was  the  deplorable  sign  which 
its  sale  gave  of  a  weak  and  mercenary  court. 

The  next  public  proof  that  the  Court  of  England 
was  being  drawn  mto  the  scheme  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Pi'otestant  faith,  was  the  breach  of  the  "Triple 
League"  on  the  i)art  of  Charles  II.,  and  his  uniting 
with  France  to  make  war  upon  Holland.  This 
famous  AlLiauce  had  been  formed  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden ;  and  its  object  was  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  Louis  XIV. 's  victorious  ai'ms,  which 
■were  then  threatening  to  overrim  all  Europe  and 
make  the  Roman  sway  again  imiversal.  This  Triple 
Alliance,  which  the  gi-eat  minister  Sir  WUliani 
Temple  luul  been  at  great  pains  to  cement,  was  at 
that  time  the  political  bidwark  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  its  betrayal 
was  a  step  to  the  niin  of  more  than  England. 
Britain  was  very  artfully  detached  from  her  Pro- 
testant allies  and  her  own  true  interests.  The 
Ducliess  of  Orleans,  King  CJiarles's  sister,  was  tlis- 
patched  (1G70)  on  a  jirivate  interview  with  her 
brother  at  Dover,  on  purpo.se  to  break  this  design 
to  him.  Havnng  lirought  her  negotiation  a  certain 
length  she  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  behind  her  a 
lady  of  iicknowledged  channs.  Madam  Carewell, 
afterwards  Duclioss  of  Portsmouth,  and  tlie  king's 
favourite  mistress,  to  prosecute  wliat  she  had  been 
unable  to  conclude.  Next,  M.  Colbert,  amba.ssador 
from  tlie  Court  of  France,  came  across  with  100,000 
pistoles  to  lay  out  to  tlie  best  advantage.  With  so 
many  and  so  convincing  rcason.s  Colbert  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  ministry,  knowni  as  tlio 


Cabal,^  to  espouse  the  French  interests,  and  per- 
suade the  kuig  to  fall  out  ynt\\  the  Dutch.  Mr. 
Coventry  was  sent  across  to  Sweden  to  induce  that 
Government  also  to  withdraw  from  the  League.  Ho 
succeeded  so  far  that  Sweden  first  grew  lukewarm 
in  the  cause,  and  after  having  anned  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  Alliance,  and  dissembling  for  a 
while,  it  dropped  the  vizor,  and  di'ew  the  sword 
on  the  .side  of  France."  Thus  Protestant  Holland 
■was  Isolated. 

A  war  with  Holland  having  been  resolved  upon, 
the  next  thing  was  to  pick  a  quarrel.  This  task 
recpiired  no  little  invention,  for  the  Dutch  had 
not  only  behaved  with  perfect  good  faith,  but  had 
studied  not  to  give  ofi'ence  to  England.  A  new 
and  hitherto  imtried  device  was  fallen  upon.  In 
August,  1671,  the  Dutch  fleet  was  cruising  in  the 
North  Sea,  in  fulfilment  of  theii-  ti-eaty  engagements: 
a  "sorry"  yacht  caiTying  the  English  flag  suddenly 
sailed  into  the  fleet,  and  singling  out  the  admiral's 
ship,  t^vice  fired  into  her.  The  Dutch  commander, 
having  regard  to  the  amity  existing  between  the 
two  nations,  paid  a  visit  to  the  captain  of  the  yacht, 
and  inquii-ed  his  reason  for  acting  as  he  had  done. 
The  admiral  was  told  that  ho  had  insulted  Eng- 
land by  fading  to  make  his  whole  fleet  strike  to  his 
little  craft.  The  Dutch  commander  civilly  excused 
the  omission,  and  the  yacht  returned  to  England, 
bearing  as  her  freight  the  quarrel  she  had  been 
sent  to  open."  This,  with  a  few  other  equally 
frivolous  incidents,  furnished  the  English  Court 
\\'ith  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against  Holland. 

The  Dutch  could  not  believe  that  England  was 
in  earnest.  They  were  conscious  of  no  offence, 
and  pursued  their  commerce  in  our  seas  without 
.suspicion.  A  rich  fleet  of  merchantmen,  on  their 
voyage  from  Smyrna,  were  passing  through  the 
Channel,  vnt\\  a  feeble  convoy,  when  they  wei-c  set 
upon  by  English  men-of-war  near  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  king  had  thought  to  seize  this  rich  booty,  and 
therewith  defray  the  cxjienses  of  the  war  which  he 
wa.s  meditating.  His  attempt  at  playing  tlie  pirate 
upon  his  o'vvn  coasts  did  not  succeed  :  the  merchant- 
men defended  themselves  ^vith  spirit,  and  i\w  king's 
j)iTze  was  so  meagi'o  that  it  scarce  sufliced  to  pay 
the  surgeons  who  attended  the  wounded,  and  the 
caqienters  who  repaired  the  battered  ships.  The 
next  attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  put  himself  in  funds 


'  So  termed  because  the  initial  lettora  of  their  nomea 
form  that  word— Clifford,  Arlington,  Uuckingham,  Ashley, 
Laudonlalo. 

-  Andrew  Marvel],  Orowih  nf  Popery  and  ArhHrary 
Onvcrnment  in  England,  pp.  23,  20 ;  Amsterdam,  1677. 

■<  Sir  William  temple,  Works  and  Letters,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
r.03,  503  i  Edin.,  17.")4. 
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for  the  war  was  to  seize  on  tlie  Exchequer,  and  con- 
fiscate all  moneys  laid  up  there  to  the  xise  of  the 
State.  To  the  terror  of  the  whole  nation  and  the 
ruin  of  the  creditors,  the  Crown  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  itself  bankrupt,  "  made  prize  of  the 
subject,  and  broke  all  faith  and  contract  at  home  in 
order  to  the  breaking  of  them  abroad  with  more 
advantage." ' 

While  the  king's  fleet  was  in  the  act  of  attacking 
the  Dutch  merchantmen  in  the  Channel,  his  printers 
were  busy  on  a  proclamation  of  Indulgence.  On 
the  15th  of  March,  1672,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
repealing  all  the  penal  laws  against  Papists  and 
Nonconformists,  and  granting  to  both  the  free 
exercise  of  then-  worship.  A  gift  in  itself  good  only 
alarmed  the  nation,  by  the  time  at  which  it  was 
issued,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  was  placed. 
The  Indulgence  was  based  on  the  king's  inherent 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  prerogative  in 
^di-tue  of  which  he  might  reimpose  the  fetters  on 
Nonconformists  when  he  chose,  and  the  end  would 
be  that  only  Papists  would  be  free,  and  the  nation 
would  lose  its  religion.     So  did  the  people  reason. 

It  was  now  (17th  March,  1672)  that  the  .stroke 
fell  upon  Holland.  Charles  II.  and  the  powerful 
Louis  XIV.  united  in  a  .simultaneous  attack  on  the 
little  Protestant  State,  the  former  by  sea  and  the 
latter  by  land.  The  invasion  was  the  more  suc- 
cessful that  it  had  been  so  little  expected.  The 
\ictorious  arms  of  France  poured  across  the  frontier 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  an  irresistible  torrent. 
The  towns  and  fortresses  upon  the  German  side 
opened  their  gates  to  the  invaders,  and  the  French 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  inland  cities  "  in 
as  little  time  as  travellers  usually  employ  to  view 
them."  -  Tliis  rapid  advance  of  the  French  armies 
was  aided  by  an  e.xtraordinary  drought  which  that 
summer  rendered  their  rivers  and  canals  easOy 
fordable,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  opened  the 
gates  of  then-  country  to  the  enemy.^ 

The  English  had  not  the  success  at  sea  wldch  the 
French  king  had  on  land,  nor  did  this  displease 
Louis  XIV.  He  had  declared  by  his  ambassador 
at  Vienna  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war  for  the 
extii-pation  of  heresy,  and  he  had  instructed  his 
admiral  so  to  arrange  the  line  of  battle  in  the  joint 
fleets  as  that  the  English  heretics  should  have  a 
large  share  of  the  promised  extii-pation.  "  He  only 
studied,"  says  Marvell,  "  to  sound  om-  seas,  to  spy 
our  ports,  to  learn  our  buildings,  to  contemplate 
our  way  of  fighting,  to  consume  ours  and  to  pre- 

'  Andrew  Marvell,  Grou-th  of  Popery  and  Arhitrary  Go- 
vernment in  England,  pp.  30,  31.     Hume,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  65. 
-  Bowyer,  Hist,  of  King  William  III.,  p.  17;  Lend.,  1702. 
^  Sir  William  Temple,  The  United  Provinces,  p.  185. 


serve  his  own  navy,  and  to  order  all  so  that  the 
two  great  naval  Powers  of  Emrope  being  crushed 
together,  he  might  remain  sole  arbitrator  of  the 
ocean,  and  by  consequence  master  of  all  the  isles 
and  continents."  ■* 

In  tnith  Louis  XIV.  wanted  but  little  of  ac- 
complLshing  his  whole  design.  In  the  short  .space 
of  three  months  he  had,  with  his  army  of  150,000 
men,  oveiTuu  Holland,  and  reduced  the  States  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Many  of  the  richest  families, 
believing  all  to  be  lost,  had  fled  from  the  country. 
The  conqueror  was  refusing  to  make  peace  on  any 
other  terms  than  the  establishment  of  the  Romish 
Chm-ch  in  Holland.  The  French  king,  prompted  by 
his  Jesuit  advisers,  scorned  to  accept  of  toleration 
for  "  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  religion,"  and 
demanded  its  public  exercise  throughout  all  the 
United  Provinces,  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  from  the  public  revenue  for  its  maintenance. 
The  English  Government  seconded  the  French  king's 
demands,  and  the  fall  of  Holland  as  a  Protestant 
State  seemed  imminent.  With  dragoons  hewing 
dovvn  Protestantism  in  Scotland,  vvith  arbitrary 
edicts  and  dissolute  maxims  wasting  it  in  England, 
with  Holland  smitten  down  and  Louis  XIV.  stand- 
ing over  it  vWth  his  great  sword,  it  must  have  seemed 
as  if  the  last  hour  of  the  Reformation  was  come,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  seciu-ed.  As  Innocent  X. 
siu-veyed  Europe  from  the  Vatican,  what  cause  he 
had  for  exultation  and  joy  !  He  was  nearing  the 
goal  of  his  hopes  in  the  speedy  accession  of  a 
Popish  monarch  to  the  throne  of  England. 

It  was  out  of  the  great  wi-eck  caused  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  the  preceding 
century  that  William  the  Silent  emerged,  to  achieve 
his  mighty  task  of  rescuing  Protestantism  from 
impending  destruction.  Sinking  States,  discomfited 
armies,  and  despairing  Protestants  surrounded  him 
on  all  sides  when  he  stood  up  to  retrieve  the 
mighty  ruin.  A  second  time  was  the  grand  mai-vel 
to  be  repeated.  The  motto  of  his  house.  Tandem 
Jit.  sicrculics  arbor,^  was  once  more  to  be  verified. 
Out  of  this  mighty  disaster  produced  by  the  French 
arms,  was  a  deliverer,  second  only  in  glory  to  the 
Great  William,  to  arise  to  be  the  champion  of  a 
sinking  Protestantism,  and  the  upholder  of  perisliing 
nations.  The  House  of  Orange  had  for  some  time 
past  been  under  a  cloiid.  A  generation  of  Dutch- 
men had  arisen  who  knew  not,  or  did  not  care  to 
know,  the  services  which  that  house  had  rendered 
to  their  coimtr\\  The  ambition  of  burgomasters 
had  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  glorious  line  oi 
William,  and  the  strife  of  factions  had  brought  low 


*  Marvell,  p.  46. 

*  "  At  last  the  sprig  becomes  a  tree.' 
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the  country  which  his  patriotism  and  wisdom  had 
raised  so  high.  The  office  of  Stadthokler  had  been 
abolished,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  the  lieir 
not  only  of  the  name,  but  of  the  virtues  and  abilities 
of  his  great  ancestor,  forbidden  access  to  all  offices 
of  the  State,  was  living  as  a  private  person.  But  the 
afflictions  that  now  overtook  them  chastened  the 
Hollanders,  and  tiu'ned  their  eyes  toward  the  young 
prince,  if  haply  it  might  please  Providence  to  save 
them  by  his  hand.     The  States-General  appointed 


opposed  by  all  the  Jesuits  of  Europe,  by  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  France,  by  the  treachery  and  the 
fleet  of  Chailes  II. ;  but  he  feels  the  grandeur  as 
well  as  the  giavity  of  his  noble  mission,  and  he 
addresses  himself  to  it  with  patience  and  corn-age. 
The  question  is  now  who  shall  occupy  the  throne 
of  England?  Shall  it  be  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
imder  the  title  of  WUliam  III.  1  or  shall  it  be  a 
protege  of  the  Jesuits,  under  the  title  of  James  II.  1 
In    other    words,    shall    the    resources    of    Great 
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him  Captain  and  Admiral-General  of  the  United 
Provinces.'  From  this  hour  the  si)irits  of  the 
Dutch  began  to  revive,  and  the  tide  in  their  for- 
tunes to  tunL  The  conflict  was  neai'ly  as  arduous 
as  that  which  liis  illustiious  jirogenitor  had  to 
wage.  He  dealt  Louis  XIV.  several  repulses, 
obliged  liim  to  suiTcnder  some  of  his  conquests, 
and  by  his  prudence  and  success  so  won  u[)on  his 
countrymen,  that  their  suflTrages  placed  him  in  the 
high  position  of  Hereditary  Stadthokler.  We  now 
behold  a  champion  presenting  himself  on  the  Pro- 
testant side  worthy  of  the  crisis.  He  must  wage 
his  great  fight  against  tremendous  odds.      He  is 


'  Bowyer,  Hist,  of  William  III.,  vol. 
153 


Britain  l)e  wielded  for  Protestantism,  or  shall  its 
power  be  employed  to  uiihold  Pojieiy  and  make  its 
sway  agiiin  triumphant  and  universal  ?  Fleets  and 
armies,  ))rayei-s  and  faith,  must  decide  this  ques- 
tion. The  momentous  issues  of  the  conflict  were 
felt  on  ijoth  sides.  The  Kings  of  Fiance  and  Eng- 
land pressed  William  of  Orange  to  accept  of  a 
sovereignty  under  their  suzerainty,  in  the  hope  of 
beguiling  him  from  his  destined  mission.  The 
prince  ro])lied  that  he  would  never  sell  the  liberties 
of  his  country  which  his  ancestors  had  so  long 
defended :  and  if  he  could  not  prevent  the  over- 
throw with  wliich  they  threatened  it,  he  had  one 
way  left  of  not  Ijeholding  its  ruin — and  that  was 
"  to  lie  in  the  last  ditch." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE    POPISH    PLOT,   AND   DEATH    OF   CHARLES    H. 

The  Issue  Adjusted— Wlio  shall  Sit  on  the  Tlirone  of  Britain  ? — Peace  -with  Holland — Charles  II.  a  Pensioner  of 
Louis  XIV.— English  Sliips  Seized  by  France— No  Eedress— Duke  of  York's  Second  Man-iage— William  of  Orange 
Marries  the  Princess  Mary — The  Duke  of  York's  Influence  in  the  Government — Alarm — Test  Acts— The  Duke's 
Exclusion  from  the  Throne  demanded — The  Popish  Plot — Titus  Gates — The  Jesuit  Coleman— His  Letter  to  Pere 
la  Chaise — Murder  of  Sir  Edmundbm-y  Godfrey— The  Duke's  Exclusion— Attempts  to  throw  the  Plot  on  the 
Presbyterians— Execution  of  Essex,  Eussell,  and  Sidney— Judge  Jeffreys- lUness  and  Death  of  the  King— What 
they  Said  of  hia  Death  at  Home. 


In  the  great  war  of  Truth  and  Liberty  against 
Error  and  Slavery  which  had  raged  since  the  days 
of  Wiclifle,  and  in  wliich  there  had  been  so  many 
momentous  crises,  but  no  crisis  so  momentous  as 
tlie  present,  the  gi-and  issue  had  now  been  adjusted. 
That  issue  was  simply  this  :  Shall  a  Protestant  or 
a  Popish  regime  be  established  in  Christendom  ? 
In  order  to  an'ive  at  the  final  determination  of  this 
issue  the  question  had  first  to  be  decided,  as  one 
of  the  essential  preliminaries,  to  whom  shall  the 
tlu'one  of  Great  Britain  belong^ — whether  shall 
A  Protestant  or  a  Popish  sovereign  occupy  it  t  The 
house  of  Orange  had  for  some  time  been  in  obscurity, 
but  it  was  the  singidar  fortune  of  that  illustrious  line 
to  emerge  into  prominence  at  all  the  gi-eat  epochs  of 
the  Reformation,  and  mth  its  re-emergence  the  light 
of  victory  ever  returned  to  gild  again  the  banners 
of  Protestantism.  The  present  hour  produced  a 
second  William  of  Orange,  who,  devoting  himself  to 
the  cause  of  his  country  and  of  Christendom,  when 
the  condition  of  both  seemed  desperate,  turned  the 
tide  of  the  French  victories  which  were  overflowing 
Europe,  uplifted  the  sinking  balance  of  the  Pro- 
testant interests  in  England,  and  elevated  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  to  so  stable  a  position,  that  of 
the  second  William  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he 
crowned  the  great  struggle  which  the  first  WUliam 
had  commenced  more  than  a  century  before. 

We  cannot  follow  in  its  details  the  progi'ess  of 
this  gi-eat  struggle,  we  can  only  indicate  the  du-ection 
and  fiow  of  its  current.  The  veteran  warriors  of  the 
French  king  had  to  retreat  before  the  soldiei-s  of 
the  young  Stadtholder,  and  the  laurels  which  Louis 
XIV.  had  reaped  on  so  many  bloody  fields,  he.  had 
at  last  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  young  prince.  The 
English,  who  had  conducted  then-  operations  by  sea 
with  as  little  glory  as  the  French  had  carried  on 
theirs  by  land,  found  it  expedient  in  1 674  to  conclude 
a  ]ieace  with  Holland.  The  union  between  England 
and  France  was  thus  at  an  end,  but  tliough  no 
longer  confederate  in  arms,  the  two  crowns  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  in  concert  the  gi-eater  plot  of 


overthrowing  Protestantism.  A  deeper  influence 
than  perhaps  either  Power  was  aware  of,  steaddy 
moved  both  towards  one  goal.  The  more  success- 
fully to  undermine  and  ruin  the  Protestantism  of 
Great  Britam,  England  was  kept  dependent  on 
France.  The  necessities  of  the  English  monarch 
were  great,  for  his  Parliament  was  unwilling  to 
furnish  him  with  supplies  while  he  and  his  Govern- 
ment pursued  measures  which  were  in  opjxisition  to 
the  nation's  wishes  and  interests.  In  the  straits  to 
which  he  was  thus  reduced,  Charles  II.  was  but  too 
glad  to  have  recourse  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  freely 
permitted  him  access  to  his  purse,  that  he  might  the 
more  efi'ectually  advance  the  glory  of  France  by 
lowering  the  prestige  of  England,  and  secm-ing  tlie 
co-operation  of  the  English  king  in  the  execution  of 
his  projects,  and  more  especially  of  those  that  had 
for  their  object  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism, 
which  Louis  XIV.  deemed  the  great  enemy  of  his 
throne  and  the  great  disturber  of  his  kingdom. 
Thus  Charles  II.,  while  he  played  the  tyrant  at  home, 
was  content  to  be  the  pensioner  abroad. 

The  subserviency  of  the  English  Government  to 
France  was  carried  stUl  further.  After  England 
had  made  peace  with  Holland  the  French  king  sent , 
out  his  pi'ivateers,  which  scoured  the  Channel,  made 
])rizes  of  English  merchantmen,  and  came  so  close 
in  shore  in  these  ])iratical  expeditions,  that  our 
ships  were  seized  at  the  very  entrance  of  their 
harbours.  The  king's  Government  submitted  to 
these  insults,  not  indeed  from  any  principle  of 
Christian  forbeai'ance,  but  because  it  dared  not 
demand  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  its  subject.s 
at  the  hand  of  the  King  of  France.^  Instead  of 
enforcing  redress,  msults  were  recompensed  with 
favours,  and  vast  stores  of  warlike  ammunition,  guns. 


'  We  find  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Trade  present- 
ing to  Ilia  Majesty  in  CouncQ  in  1676,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  mercliauts  in  London,  a  list  of  the  ships  taken  by  the 
French,  amounting  to  fifty-four,  and  begging  hia  Majesty's 
interference.  {A  List  of  Several  Shipx  belonging  to  the 
English  Merchants,  &.C.;  Amstei'dam,  1677.) 
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fron,  shot,  gunpowder,  pikes,  and  other  weapons 
were  sent  across,  to  arm  the  fortresses  and  ships  of 
France.  This  transportation  of  warlike  material 
continued  to  go  on,  more  or  less  openly,  from  June, 
1675,  to  June,  1677.^  Such  was  the  i-eprisal  we 
took  of  the  French  for  bm-ning  our  ships  and  rob- 
bing our  merchants,  as  if  King  Charles  were  bent 
on  doing  what  he  liad  m'ged  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
do  in  respect  of  Holland,  and  were  content  to  hold 
the  sovereignty  of  England  imder  the  protection  of 
Fi-ance.  The  two  crowns  were  drawn  yet  closer  by 
the  marriage  of  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  His  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
ha\'ing  died,  Louis  XIV.  chose  a  second  for  him  in 
the  pei'son  of  the  Princess  of  Modena,  a  relation  of 
the  reigning  Pope.  The  princess  was  a  pensioner  of 
France,  and  Louis  XIV.  admitted  her  husband  to 
the  same  honour,  by  offering  his  purse  to  the  duke, 
since  their  interests  were  now  the  same,  to  assist 
him  against  all  his  enemies. 

While  one  train  of  events  was  going  forward, 
and  the  throne  of  England  was  being  drawn  over  to 
the  side  of  Rome,  another  train  of  events  was  in 
progress,  tending  to  link  that  same  throne  to  the 
Protestant  interests.  Another  man-iage,  wliich  took 
place  soon  after  the  duke's,  paved  the  way  for 
that  great  issue  in  which  this  complication  of  affau-s 
was  to  end.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  having  finished 
his  campaign  of  1677,  came  across  to  England, 
accompanied  by  a  noble  retinue,  to  open  marriage 
negotiations  with  the  Princess  Mary.  This  piincess, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  liis  fii-st  wife, 
wa.s  a  lady  of  graceful  pei-son  and  vigorous  intellect, 
and  the  prmce  on  seeing  her  was  fascinated  with 
her  chamis,  and  eagerly  pressed  his  suit.  After 
some  dela3's  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the  duke, 
the  marriage  was  at  last  aiTanged,  and  was  corLsum- 
mated  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people  of  both  countries.  - 
To  that  general  satisfaction  there  was  one  exception. 
Louis  XIV.  was  startled  when  he  learned  that  an 
affair  of  such  consequence  had  been  transacted  at  a 
court  where,  during  many  yeai-s,  nothing  of  moment 
liiul  lieen  concluded  without  liLs  knowledge  and 
advice.  Our  ambassador  at  Versailles,  Montague, 
said  that  he  had  never  seen  the  king  so  moved  ius 
on  receiving  this  news.  "Tlie  duke,"  he  said,  "  had 
given  his  daughter  to  the  gi-eatest  enemy  he  had  in 
tlie  world."'  Men  .saw  in  it  another  proof  that  the 
gi'eat  conqueror  had  Itegim  to  fall  before  the  young 
Stadtholder.  The  marriage  placed  William  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  English  throne,  tjiough 
still  there  were  between  him  and  this  high  dignity 

'  Andrew  Marvell,  p.  69. 

=  Bowyer,  Hist,  of  WUliam  III.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  95—97. 

'  Burnet,  HUt.  o/hia  own  Time,  vol.  ii.,  p.  13 ;  Lond.,  1815. 


the  possible  offspring  of  Charles  II.  and  also  James, 
Duke  of  York. 

Meanwhile  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  priests 
and  Jesuits.  Their  numbei-s  had  been  recruited  by 
new  arrivals  in  the  train  of  the  Princess  of  Modena. 
Mass  was  said  openly  in  the  queen's  chapel  at 
Somereet  House,  and  the  professore  of  the  RomLsh 
faith  were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  king- 
dom. Charles  wore  the  crown,  but  the  Duke 
of  York  governed  the  nation.  The  king,  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  pleasures,  left  the  care 
of  all  affairs  to  his  brother ;  whom,  although  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  no  one  dui-st  call 
a  Papist  without  incim-ing  the  penalty  of  death. 
All  who  had  eyes,  and  were  willing  to  use  them, 
might  now  see  the  religion  of  Rome  marching  like 
an  armed  man  upon  the  liberties  of  England. 

The  Parliament  was  at  la.st  aroused,  and  set 
about  concerting  measures  to  save  the  country. 
They  had  often  addressed  the  king  on  the  matter, 
but  iu  a  maimer  so  little  in  earnest  that  notliing 
came  of  it.  If  Charles  was  of  any  faith  it  was  that 
of  Rome,  and  liis  usual  answer  to  the  supplications 
of  the  Commons,  praying  him  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
s'ent  the  growth  of  Popery,  w:ts  the  issue  of  a  new 
proclamation,  which  neither  hurt  the  Romanists 
nor  benefited  the  Protestants.  Now  the  Pai-lia- 
ment,  more  in  earnest,  resolved  to  exclude  all 
Papists  from  any  share  in  the  government.  For 
this  end  the  "  Test  Act "  was  framed.  This  Act 
requu-ed,  "  Tliat  all  persons  bearing  any  oftice,  or 
place  of  trust  and  profit,  .shall  take  the  oaths  of 
Supremacy  and  Allegiance  in  public  and  open  court, 
and  .shall  also  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Loixl's 
Supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England."  The  swearer  was  also  required  to  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Tran- 
substantiation.  This  test  aimed  at  a  gi-eat  deal, 
but  it  accoraplLshed  little.  If  it  excluded  the  moi-e 
honest  of  the  professoi-s  of  the  Roman  creed,  and 
only  these,  for  no  test  could  Ijar  the  entrance  of 
the  Jesuit,'  it  equally  excluded  the  Nonconformists 
from  the  seiwice  of  the  State.  Immediately  on  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Lord 
Trea,"iurer  Clifford  laid  down  all  their  offices.  Tliese 
were  the  fii-st-fniits,  but  they  were  altogether  de- 
ceptive ;    for  while  the  diike  profe.ssed  to  bow  to 

'  "The  reverend  Fathers  of  the  Society  have  (fiven 
order  to  erect  several  private  workhouses  .n  England  for 
case-hardening  of  consciences.  The  better  to  carry  on 
tliis  affair  there  are  thousands  of  Italian  \-izards  sent 
over,  that  shall  make  a  wolf  seem  a  sheep,  and  as  rank  a 
Papist  as  any  in  Spain  pass  for  a  good  English  Protes- 
tant."—TAe  Popish  Conrant.  Dec.  lltli,  ir.78.  (The  Popish 
Courant  vtoM  publislied  alternately  with  The  Weekly 
PacqMxt  of  Advice  from  Rome.) 
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the  nation's  wishes  by  publicly  stripping  himself  of 
his  offices,  he  continued  to  -vvield  in  private  aU  the 
iutiuence  he  had  before  exercised  openly. 

The  fears  of  the  nation  rose  still  higher.  The 
Test  Act  had  done  little  to  shelter  them  from  the 
storm  they  saw  approaching,  and  they  demanded 
other  and  gi-eater  .secui-ities.  The  duke  had  laid 
down  Ids  staff  as  commander  of  the  army,  but  by- 
and-by  he  would  grasp  a  yet  mightier  rod,  the 
sceptre  of  England  namely.  The  nation  demanded 
his  exclusion  from  the  throne.  There  could  be  no 
permanent  safety  for  the  liberties  of  England,  they 
believed,  till  the  duke's  succession  was  declared 
illegal.  The  army  lay  encamped  at  Blackheath  ; 
this  also  aggi-avated  the  popular  terror.  The  ex- 
ciise  pleaded  by  the  court  for  stationing  the  army 
so  near  to  London  was  the  fear  of  the  Dutch.  The 
Dutch  against  whom  the  army  are  to  act,  said  the 
people,  are  not  so  far  otf  as  Holland,  they  are  the 
men  who  assemble  in  St.  Stephen's.  The  court 
has  lost  all  hope  of  the  Parliament  establishing  tlie 
Roman  religion  by  law,  and  here  is  the  army  ready 
at  a  stroke  to  sweep  away  all  Parliaments,  and 
establish  by  the  sword  the  Roman  Church  and 
ai-bitrary  government.  These  suspicions  were  held 
as  all  but  confirmed,  when  it  was  found  that  in  the 
course  of  a  single  month  not  fewer  than  fifty-seven 
commissions  were  issued  to  Popish  recusants,  ■w'ith- 
out  demanding  either  the  oath  of  supremacy  or  the 
test.  The  Secretary  of  State  who  countei-signed 
the  warrants  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
Commons,  but  liberated  next  day  by  the  king. 

The  alarm  rose  to  a  panic  by  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  which  happened  at  tliis  time,  and  which 
was  enveloped  in  considerable  mj'stery,  from  which 
it  has  not  even  v'et  been  wholly  freed.  We  refer 
to  the  Popish  Plot.  Few  things  have  so  deeply 
con'indsed  England.  The  infonnation  was  in  .some 
}iarts  so  inconsistent,  incredible,  and  absurd,  and  in 
others  so  cuxumstaiitial,  and  so  certainly  tnie,  and 
the  story  so  fell  in  with  the  character  of  the  times, 
which  were  prolific  in  strange  surmises  and  un- 
natural and  monstrously  wicked  devices,  tliat  few 
people  doubted  that  a  daring  and  widely  ramified 
conspiracy  was  in  progress  for  burying  England 
and  all  its  Protestant  institutions  in  ruins.  Titus 
Gates  was  the  first  to  give  infoi-mation  of  this 
astounding  project.  Gates,  who  had  received 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  had  re- 
conciled himself  to  Rome,  appeared  before  the  king 
and  Council,  and  stated  in  efiect,  "  That  there  had 
licen  a  plot  carried  on  by  Jesuits  and  other 
Catholics,  against  his  Majesty's  life,  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  government  of  this  kingdom." 
Gates  was  only  half  infonncd ;  he  was  to  a  hu'ge 


extent  guessing,  and  hence  the  variations,  mistakes, 
and  contradictions  into  which  he  felL  He  may 
have  been  partially  admitted  into  the  secret  by  the 
conspirators ;  but  however  he  came  by  his  know- 
ledge, there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  a  plot  there  was. 
The  papers  of  Coleman,  the  .Jesuit,  were  seized,  and 
these  fully  corroborated  the  substance  of  Gates' 
information.  Coleman's  lettei-s  during  the  three 
preceding  years,  addressed  to  Ptre  la  Chaise,  the 
confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  left  no  doubt  that  he  was 
in  concert  with  high  per.sonages  in  France  for 
restormg  Popery  in  England.  "  We  have  hei-e," 
says  he  in  one  of  these,  "  a  mighty  work  upon  our 
hands,  no  less  than  the  convei-sion  of  three  king- 
doms, and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing  of  a 
jjestilent  heresy,  which  has  a  long  time  domineered 
over  this  northern  world.  There  were  never  such 
hopes  since  the  deatt  of  our  Queen  Maiy  as  now  in 
our  days.  God  has  given  us  a  prince,"  meaning 
the  duke,  "  who  has  l)ecome  (I  may  say  by  a 
miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author  and  in.strument 
of  so  glorious  a  work  ;  but  the  ojtposition  we  are 
sure  to  meet  with  is  also  like  to  be  great ;  .so  that 
it  imports  us  to  get  all  the  aid  and  a.ssistance  we 
can."  In  another  letter  he  said,  "  I  can  scarce 
believe  myself  awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when  I 
think  of  a  prince,  in  such  an  age  as  we  live  in, 
converted  to  such  a  degi-ee  of  zeal  and  piety  as  not 
to  regard  an^-thing  in  the  world  in  comparison  of 
God  Almighty's  glory,  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul,  and  the  conversion  of  our  poor  kingdom." ' 

The  murder  of  Sir  Edmimdbury  Godfi-ey  con- 
firmed the  popular  suspicions,  a,s  well  as  deepened 
the  fear  in  which  the  nation  stood  of  the  con- 
.spu'ators.  Godfrey,  who  was  the  most  popular 
magistrate  in  London,  had  been  specially  active  in 
the  discovery  of  the  jjlot,  and  was  the  first  to  take 
the  e\-idence  of  Gates  relating  to  it.  Tlie  Jesuits 
had  dropped  hints  that  he  should  pay  dearly  for  his 
jjains,  and  the  good  man  himself  knew  this,  and 
remai'ked  that  he  believed  he  should  be  the  first 
martyr ;  and  so  it  happened.  After  he  had  been 
missing  four  days,  his  body  was  found  in  a  ditch 
near  Primrose  Hill,  a  mile's  distance  outside  of 
London,  and  in  such  a  posture  as  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  he  had  mui'dered  himself  His 
gloves  and  cane  were  lying  on  the  bank  near  him, 
and  his  body  was  rmi  through  with  liis  own  swoixl. 
But  there  was  neither  blood  on  his  clothes,  nor 
other  wound  on  his  ])ei-son,  save  a  ch-cular  discolora- 
tion on  his  neck,  sho\\"iiig  that  he  had  been  stiungled, 
as  was  afterwai-ds  found  to  have  been  the  fact  by 


'  Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  chap.  67,  sec.  3.    Hallaui,  CoiistiivL 
Uiit.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  115,  l](j. 
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the  confession  of  one  of  liis  murderers,  Prance.' 
The  Parliament,  from  tlie  evidence  laid  before  it, 
was  con\-inced  of  the  existence  of  a  plot,  "  contrived 
and  carried  on  by  Popish  recusants  for  assassinating 
and  murdering  the  king,  subverting  the  Govern- 
ment, rooting  out  and  destroying  the  Protestant 
religion."  The  House  of  Lords  came  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

But  seeing  the  plot,  among  other  objects,  con- 
templated the  murder  of  the  king,  what  motive  had 
the  Jesuits  to  seek  to  be  rid  of  a  man  who  was  at 
heart  friendly  to  them?  Charles  II.,  it  was  com- 
monly believed,  had  been  reconciled  to  Eome  when 
at  Breda.  He  was  sincerely  desirous  of  having  the 
Roman  religion  restored  in  England,  and  a  leading 
object  of  the  secret  treaty  signed  at  Dover  between 
France  and  England  in  1670  was  the  advancement 
of  the  Popish  faith  in  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless 
the  object  of  the  Jesuits  in  planning  his  assassina- 
tion was  transparent :  Charles  lo^■ed  their  Chui'ch, 
and  would  do  all  in  Lis  power  to  further  her  in- 
terests, but  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  crown  and 
pleasures  for  her.  Not  so  the  Duke  of  York.  A 
zealot,  not  a  voluptuary,  he  would  not  stay  to 
balance  interests,  but  would  go  through  with  the 
design  of  restoring  the  Church  of  Rome  at  all 
hazai'ds.  James,  therefore,  was  the  sovereign 
whom  the  Jesuits  wished  to  see  upon  the  throne  of 
England. 

But  the  more  the  Jesuits  strove  to  raise  him  to 
the  throne,  the  more  resolved  were  the  i>eople  of 
England  to  exclude  him  from  it.  A  Bill  to  that 
effect  jia.ssed  the  House  of  Commons  on  November 
loth,  1680,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  William  Russell.  It  was  thrown  out 
of  the  Upper  House  bj-  a  majority  of  thirty  voices. 
The  contest,  in  which  was  involved  the  fate  of 
Britain,  continued.  The  Parliament  struck,  time 
after  time,  against  the  dwke,  but  the  king  was 
staunch  to  his  interests.  The  House  of  Lords  and 
the  bishops  espoused  his  cause,  and  the  duke 
triumphed.  The  Commons,  despite  their  zeal, 
failed  to  alter  the  succession,  or  even  to  limit  the 
prerogative. 

But  the  duke,  notwithstanding  his  victory  in 
Parliament,  found  that  tJie  feeling  of  the  nation, 
arising  from  the  Popish  plot,  set  strongly  against 
him ;  and  now  he  set  to  work  to  discredit  the  plot, 

'  "  Here  is  lately  discovered  a  strange  miracle,  beyond 
that  of  St.  Denis  or  St.  Winifred.  A  gentleman  first 
stifled  and  then  strangled,  that  should  afterwards  get  up 
and  walk  invisibly  abnost  five  miles,  and  then,  having 
]>een  dead  four  days  before,  run  himself  through  with  liis 
own  Bword,  to  testify  his  troul^le  for  wronging  Cufliolic 
traitors  whom  he  never  injured."  {The  I'opish  C'ourant, 
Dec.  3rd,  1678.) 


and  to  persuade  the  public  that  it  never  had  existed 
save  in  the  imagination  of  fanatics.-  The  skill  of 
a  general  is  shown  in  conducting  a  safe  retreat  as 
well  as  in  ordeiing  a  successful  charge.  Treasons 
are  never  to  be  acknowledged  unless  they  succeed. 
When  the  Gunpowder  Plot  faOed  it  was  disowned  ; 
the  credulous  were  told  that  only  a  few  desperadoes 
were  concerned  in  it ;  iii  truth,  that  it  was  a  State 
trick,  a  plot  of  Secretary  Cecil  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  same  tactics  were  pursued  a  second 
time.  Writers  were  hired  to  render  the  Popish  plot 
ridiculous,  and  laugh  down  the  belief  of  it.  One  or 
two  conspu-ators  were  executed,  but  in  great  haste, 
lest  they  should  tell  too  much.  Coleman,  whose 
papers  had  supplied  such  strong  evidence  of  the 
conspiracy,  died  protesting  stoutly  his  innocence, 
and  vindicating  the  duke."  But  of  what  worth 
were  such  protestations  !  Treason  and  murder 
cease  to  be  such  when  directed  against  heretics.  To 
tell  the  truth  at  the  last  moment  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Church  is  to  forfeit  pai-adise  ;  and  it  is  even 
lawful  to  curse  the  Pope,  provided  it  be  done  in  his 
own  interests. 

Their  success  in  getting  the  plot  to  be  disbelieved 
not  being  equal  to  their  expectations,  the  duke  and 
his  party  next  tried  to  throw  it  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Nonconformists.  One  of  the  arts  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  to  drop  prepared  papers  in 
the  houses  of  the  chief  persons  concei'ned  in  the 
discovery  of  the  Popish  plot ;  and  on  their  dis- 
covery— an  easy  matter,  seeing  those  who  had 
left  them  knew  where  to  search  for  them — to  pro- 
ceed against  those  in  whose  dwellings  they  had 
been  found.  Colonel  Mansel  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  aiTaigned  on  a  charge  so  supported  ;  but  he 
was  acquitted  by  the  Attorney-General,  who,  in 
addition  to  finding  Mansel  imrocent,  declared  that 
this  appeared  "  a  design  of  the  Papists  to  lay  the 
plot  upon  the  Dissenters."  This  judgment  being 
accounted  disloyal  by  the  court,  the  Attorney- 
General  was  dismissed  from  his  office.' 

The  charters  of  the  City  of  London  were  next 
attacked.^  Parliaments  were  summoned  only  to  be 
dissohed.  The  king  wa.s  weary  of  holding  such 
troublesome  assemblies.     The  tragedy  of  England's 


■  "  The  great  work  is  now  to  damn  that  plot  wliich  we 
could  not  go  through  with."  (The  Popish  Courant,  Feb. 
2tth,  1G79.)  The  n'rMij  Pacquct  of  Advice  from  Home  was 
at  this  time  seized  by  order  of  the  court,  and  the  author 
punished  for  printing  without  a  licence ;  tlic^  celebra- 
tion of  the  5th  of  N'ovcmbcr  was  suppressed,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  mention  the  Popish  plot,  unless  it  were  to 
attribute  it  to  the  Protestant  fanatics. 

•'  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  oini  Tiim;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  40,  50. 

<  Bi-nnft,  MemorinI,  p.  283. 
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niin  was  proceeding  apace.  It  was  treason  to  lament 
tlio  n.ation's  approaching  fate.  There  were  still  a 
few  in  that  evil  time  who  had  courage  to  open  their 
mouth  and  plead  for  the  sinking  liberties  and  religion 
of  their  country.    Among  these  we  mention  Johnson, 


the  ruin  of  their  country.  England  was  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  that  gave  its  subjects,  in  their  \-iew. 
the  right  of  resistance  when  the  monarch  exceeded 
his  constitutional  powers ;  othei-wise,  a  limited 
monarchy  meant  nothing.     Tlie  excess  in  the  prc- 


THE    INTEKIOK    OF    THE    CHAPEL   ROYAL    (bAXQI'ETIVG    HOVSe),    WHITEHALL. 


who  won  for  himself  the  high  displeasure  of  the 
court  by  his  Julian.  This  was  a  piU'allel  between 
Pojiery  and  Paganism,  based  on  the  life  of  the 
great  apostate,  in  which  the  author  gave  a  scathing 
exposure  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 
Johnson  was  amerced  in  a  heavy  line,  and  sent  to 
the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench  till  it  was  paid. 

Nobler  ^dctuns  followed.  The  Earl  of  Essex, 
Lord  Russell,  and  Algernon  Sidney  had  met  to- 
gether to  consult  by  what  steps  they  might  prevent 


sent  case  was  flagi-ant.  the  Crown  had  broken 
through  all  restraints,  and  it  behoved  every  patriot 
to  do  what  in  him  lay  to  reaill  it  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  constitution.  So  far,  and  no  farther, 
had  these  men  jilotted.  Against  the  life,  and  the 
constitutional  rule  of  Charles  Stuart,  they  liad 
devised  nothing.  But,  unhappily,  the  Rye  House 
plot  was  contemporaneous  with  their  considtation, 
and  the  Government  found  it  an  easy  matter,  by 
means  of  the  false  ^-itnesses  which  such  Govern- 
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uieuts  have  always  at  their  command,  to  connect 
these  patriots  with  a  plot  they  had  no  concern  in, 
and  in  ti-uth  abhon-ed.  They  were  condemned  to 
die.  Lord  Essex  was  murdered  in  the  Tower; 
Russell  and  Sidney  died  on  the  scaflbld.  With  the 
calmness  and  joy  of  Chiistian  patriots  thej'  gave 
their  blood  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  Great  Britain.'  Thus  the 
Popish  plot,  though  it  had  missed  its  immediate 
object,  gained  virtually  its  end.  Chai4es  II.  still 
lived  :  but  the  laws  of  England  were  being  annulled, 
the  nation  had  sunk  deeper  in  despotism,  the  enemies 
of  the  duke  had  been  destroyed,  and  his  succession 
to  the  throne  secured. 

The  work  of  destruction  was  carried  still  farther. 
Xo  pains  were  sj)ared  to  render  Nonconformists 
odious.  They  were  branded  with  vile  names,  they 
were  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  murderous  plots,  then- 
enemies  being  intent  on  di-awing  upon  them  a 
tempest  of  popular  vengeance.  The  Government 
had  no  lack  of  instruments  for  executing  their  base 
ends ;  but  the  hour  yielded  another  agent  more 
monstrous  than  any  the  court  till  now  had  at  its 
service.  This  monster  in  human  form  was  Jefireys. 
Regarding  neither  law,  nor  reason,  nor  conscience, 
he  was  simply  a  niliian  in  emiine.  "  All  people," 
says  Burnet,  "  were  apprehensive  of  very  black 
designs  when  they  saw  Jeflreys  made  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  who  was  scandalou.sly  \'icious,  and  was 
diiink  every  day ;  besides  a  dininkenness  in  his 
temper  that  looked  like  enthusiasm."-  He  made 
his  cu'cuit  like  a  lictor,  not  a  judge ;  the  business 
of  his  tribunal  was  transacted  with  an  appalling 
(Uspatch.  Nonconformity,  at  that  judgment-seat, 
was  held  to  be  the  sum  of  all  villainies ;  and  when 
one  chargeable  with  that  ciime  appeared  there 
he  could  look  for  nothing  less  feai-ful  than  death. 
Jeffi'eys  scowled  upon  him,  roared  at  liim,  poured  a 
torrent  of  insulting  and  ^-ilifjong  epithets  upon 
him,  and  then  ordered  him  to  the  gallows.  "  His 
beha^■iour,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  beyond  anything 
that  was  ever  heard  of  in  a  civilised  nation."  "  On 
one  circuit,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  he  hanged 

in  several  places  about  six  hundred  pei-sons 

England  had  never  kno^vn  anything  like  it.""' 

In  the  year  1683,  as  Jeffreys  was  making  his 
northern  circuit,  he  came  to  Newcastle-n}x)n-TTOe. 
Here  he  was  infoiined  that  some  twenty  yoimg  men 
of  the  town  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
and  met  weekly  for  prayer  and  religious  conver- 
sation. Jeflreys  at  once  s;iw  in  these  youths  so 
many  rebels  and  fanatics,  and  lie  ordered  them  to 


'  Bmnet,  Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.,pp.  206—209. 

-  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  216. 

5  Jbid.,\ol.  u.,  pp.  314,  315. 


be  apprehended.  The  young  men  were  brought 
before  his  tribunal.  A  book  of  rules  which  they 
had  drawn  out  for  the  regulation  of  their  society 
was  also  produced,  and  was  held  by  tbe  judge  as 
suflicient  proof  that  they  were  a  club  of  plotters. 
Fixing  his  contemptuous  glance  on  one  of  them, 
whose  looks  and  dress  were  somewhat  meaner  than 
the  others,  and  judging  him  the  most  illiterate,  he 
resolved  to  expose  liis  ignoi-ance,  and  hold  him 
up  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest.  His  name  was 
Thoma.s  Vemer.  "  Can  j"ou  read,  sin-ah  ] "  said 
the  judge.  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  Mr.  Vemer. 
"  Reach  him  the  book,"  .said  Jeffireys.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  put  his  Latin  Testament  into  the  hand  of 
the  prisoner.  The  young  man  opened  the  book,  and 
read  the  fii-st  verse  his  eye  lighted  upoiL  It  was 
i[att.  vii.  1;  2  :  "Jf'e  judicate,  ne  judicemiid,"  lie. 
"  Constrae  it,  su-rah,"  roared  the  judge.  The  pri- 
soner did  so  :  "  '  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ; 
for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 
judged.'"  Even  Jeflreys  changed  countenance,  and 
sat  a  few  minutes  in  a  muse ;  but  instantly  re- 
covering hunself,  he  sent  the  young  men  to  prison, 
where  they  lay  a  year-,  and  would  without  doubt 
have  been  brought  to  the  seafibld,  had  not  the 
death  of  the  king,  which  occurred  in  the  meantime, 
led  to  theii-  release.* 

Jleanwhile,  the  king's  last  hour  was  drawing 
nigh.  To  be  sui-prised  by  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
profligacies  and  tjTannies  was  a  doom  unspeakably 
tenible — far  more  terable  than  any  to  which  he  was 
condemning  his  victims.  Such  was  the  fiite  of 
C'hai'les  II.  The  king  had  of  late  begun  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  the  state  of  his  afiaii-s  and  the  con- 
dition into  which  his  kingdom  had  fallen,  which 
bred  him  constant  uneasiness.  He  complained 
of  his  confidence  hailing  been  abused,  and  dropped 
a  hint  with  some  wanuth,  that  if  he  lived  a 
month  longer  he  would  find  a  way  to  make  him- 
self easier  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  generally 
believed  by  those  about  the  court  that  the  king 
meant  to  send  away  the  duke,  and  recall  Monmouth 
from  Holland,  summon  a  new  Parliament,  and  have 
liis  son  acknowledged  as  his  succes.sor.  Tliis  in- 
volved an  entire  change  of  policy,  and  in  pai-ticidar 
an  utter  fnistration  of  the  cherished  pi-oject  of  the 
Romanists,  so  surely,  as  they  believed,  approaching 
consummation.  The  king  confided  liLs  plans  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  fevomite  mistress  :  she 
kept  the  secret  from  all  save  her  confessor.  Wliether 
the  confessor  kept  that  secret  we  know-  not ;  what 
he  would  consider  the  higher  good  of  the  Chui-ch 
woidd,  in  this  instance,  release  him  from  the  obliga- 


*  Bennet,  afcnioria?,  pp.  290.  291. 
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tion  to  secresy,  if  lie  thought  fit  to  break  it.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  luiig,  who  had  previously  been 
in  good  health,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent 
illness.  The  symptoms  of  the  malady,  all  agreed, 
were  those  of  poisoning.  When  it  became  evident 
that  the  king  was  dying,  Priest  Huddlestone  was 
admitted  by  a  back  door  with  the  materials  for 
mass,  Charles  received  the  Sacrament,  and  the  host 
having  stuck  in  his  tlu'oat  it  was  washed  downi  vnih 
a  draught  of  water.  After  this  the  king  became 
calm.  The  English  bishops  were  now  admitted, 
but  Charles  paid  no  attention  to  their  exhortations. 
He  gave  special  directions  to  the  duke  his  brother 
about  his  mistresses,  but  he  spoke  not  a  word 
of  his  wife,  nor  of  his  subjects,  nor  servants. 
What  a  mournful  spectacle,  what  a  chamber  of 
horrors  !  Surprised  by  death  in  tlie  midst  of  his 
harem  !  How  ghastly  his  features,  and  how  racking 
his  pains,  as  he  complains  of  the  fire  that  Ijurns 
within  him  !  and  yet  his  courtiers  gaze  with  perfect 
indifference  on  the  one,  and  listen  with  profound 
unconcern  to  the  other.  Behind  him  what  a  past 
of  crime  !  Around  him  are  two  kingdoms  groaning 
under  his  t\Tamiy.  Before  him  that  great  Tribunal 
before  which  Charles,  as  well  as  the  liumblest  of 
his  subjects,  must  give  account  of  his  stewardshij) ; 
and  yet  he  neither  feels  the  burden  of  guilt,  nor 
dreads  the  terrors  of  the  reckoning.  This  utter 
callousness  is  the  saddest  feature  in  this  sad  scene. 
"  No  pai't  of  his  character  looked  mckeder,  as  well 
as  meaner,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  '•  than  that  he,  all 
tlie  wliile  that  he  was  professing  to  be  of  tlie  Church 
of  England,  expressing  both  zeal  and  aflection  to 
it,  wa.s  yet  secretly  reconciled  to  the  Cluirch  of 
Eome  :  thus  mocking  God,  and  decei\ing  the  world 
with  so  gi'oss  a  prevarication.  And  his  not  having 
the  honesty  or  courage  to  own  it  at  tlie  last :  his 
not  showing  any  sign  of  the  least  remorse  for  his  ill- 
led  life."'  Charles  II.' died  on  tlie  Gth  of  Fobniary, 
1C84,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  hi.s  age.  With  his 
life  departed  all  tha  homage  and  obsequiousness  tliat 
had  waited  round  the  royal  pei-son ;  his  corpse  was 
treated  almost  as  if  it  had  been  so  mucli  carrion ; 


his  burial  was  mean,  and  without  the  pomp  that 
usually  attended  the  funeral  of  the  kings  of  England. 
If  one  spoke  of  the  king's  death  he  had  to  be 
cai-eful  in  what  terms  he  did  so.  His  words  were 
caught  up  by  invisible  auditors,  and  a  hand  was 
stretched  out  from  the  darkness  to  punish  the  im- 
prudence of  indiscreet  remarks.  A  physician  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  king  had  been 
poisoned  was  seized  mth  a  sudden  illness,  the 
symptoms  of  which  closely  resembled  those  of  the 
king,  whom  he  followed  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days. 
But  at  Rome  it  was  not  necessary  to  observe  the 
same  circumspection.  The  death  of  Charles  II. 
was  there  made  the  theme  of  certain  orations,  which 
eulogised  it  as  singiilarly  opportune,  and  it  was 
delicately  insinuated  that  his  brother  was  not  with- 
out some  share  in  the  merit  of  a  deed  that  was 
destined  to  introduce  a  day  of  glory  to  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  realm  of  England.  Missou  has 
given  a  few  extracts  from  these  orations  and 
epigrams  which  are  somewhat  curious.  "  James," 
says  the  author  of  one  of  these  pieces,  "  intending 
to  notify  to  the  gods  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
that  he  might  send  the  important  message  by  an 
ambassador  worthy  of  them  and  him,  he  sent  his 
brother."-  And  again,  "  His  brother,  who  is  to  be 
his  successor,  adds  wings  to  him  that  he  may  aiTi\'e 
sooner  at  heaven.""  The  author  of  these  orations, 
unable  to  restrain  his  transports  at  the  accession  of 
James,  breaks  out  thus — "  We  will  declare  that  he 
gives  a  new  day  to  England  ;  a  day  of  joy  ;  a  day 
free  from  all  obscurity.  That  kmgdom  enlightened 
liy  the  setting  of  Charles,  and  the  lising  of  James, 
shall  suffer  night  no  more.  O  happy  England  !  a 
new  constellation  of  twins,  Charles  and  James,  is 
risen  in  thy  horizon.  Cast  thy  eyes  on  them,  and 
care  no  more  for  Castor  and  Pollux.  At  least  divide 
thy  veneration.  And  while  Castor  and  Pollux  will 
be  the  guides  of  thy  ships,  iis  they  hitherto  have 
been,  lot  James  and  Charles  conduct  thee  to  hea\en 
whither  thou  aspirest,  as  thou  deservest  it."  ■* 


'  Bnmet,  Bist-  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274. 


■  Misson,  Travels  in  Italy,  vol.  Ii.,  part  i.,  p.  218. 
'  "  E<?gnaturna  a  tcrpo  fratci-,  alas  Carole  ad  cceluia 
.aiUlidit."    (Misson,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii,  p.  CC6.) 
■•  Misson,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  C70. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE    FIRST    KISING    OF    THE   .SCOTTI.SII    PRESBYTERIANS. 


Barbarities— Inflexible  Spirit  of  the  Scots— Dragoons  at  Dairy— The  Presbyterians  of  the  "West  take  Arms— Capture 
of  Sir  .Tames  Tiu-ner— Tlie  March  to  Lanark— They  Swear  the  Covenant,  and  Publish  a  Declaration— Their 
Sufferings  on  the  March — Ai-rive  near  Edinburgh— Battle  of  the  Pentlands— Defeat  of  the  Presbyterians— 
Prisoners— Their  Trial  and  Execution— NeiLson  of  Corsac  and  Hugh  McKail — The  Torture  of  the  Boot— Execution 
of  Hugh  McKail— His  Farewell. 


In  returuing  to  Scotland,  as  we  once  more  do,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  some  twenty  years,  and  briefly 
narrate  the  dismal  tragedy  which  was  being  enacted 
in  the  nortliern  kingdom  while  the  events  wliich 
Iiave  occupied  us  in  tlie  last  few  chapters  were 
passing  in  England.  Tlie  last  scene  which  we 
witnessed  in  Scotland  was  the  ejection  of  four 
hundred  ministers,  and  the  irruption  into  their 
parislies  and  pulpits  of  an  equal  number  of  young 
men  from  the  northern  parts,  who  were  totally 
devoid  of  learning,  many  of  them  being  as  devoid 
of  morals ;  while  all,  by  theii'  glaring  unfitne.ss 
for  their  office,  were  objects  of  contempt  to  the 
people.  The  ejected  ministers  were  followed  to 
the  woods  and  the  moors  by  their  parishionei-s, 
and  dragoons  were  sent  out  to  hunt  for  these 
worsliipiiere  in  the  -wilderness,  and  bring  them  back 
to  fill  the  churches  their  desertion  had  left  empty. 
The  men  who  acted  for  the  Government  in  Scotland, 
brutal,  unprincipled,  and  profligate,  observed  no 
measure  in  the  ciiielties  they  inflicted  on  a  people 
whom  they  were  resolved  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  a 
despotic  monarch  and  an  idolatrou-s  Church.  In- 
decencies of  all  sorts  desecrated  the  hearths,  and 
fines  and  violence  desolated  the  homes  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.  The  business  of  life  all  but 
stood  still.  Virtue  fled  from  the  scene  of  such 
unhallowed  outrage,  and  many  families  who  had 
lived  till  then  in  aflluence,  become  the  sudden  prey 
of  greedy  informers  and  riotous  spoilers,  sank  into 
poverty  and  beggary.  But  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
would  not  yield.  Every  new  oppression  but 
ileepened  the  resolution  of  the  sufferers  to  stand 
by  their  Church  and  their  country,  despite  all 
the  attempts  to  coi-nipt  the  one  and  enslave  the 
other.  The  glorious  days  of  the  past,  the  uplifted 
hands  of  their  fathei-s,  the  majesty  of  their  Gene- 
ral Assemblies,  the  patriarchal  and  learned  men 
who  had  preached  the  Word  of  Life  to  them, 
their  own  vows,  all  these  grand  memories  came 
back  upon  them,  and  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  the  court.  Tlieu- 
resistance  had  so  far  been  only  j^assive,  but  now 


the  hour  was  come  when  a  passive  resistance  was 
to  be  exchanged  for  an  active  and  organised  oppo- 
sition. 

The  first  rising  of  the  persecuted  Presbyterians 
was  owing  to  an  occurrence  purely  accidental.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  the  1.3th  of  November,  1666, 
four  of  the  persecuted  wanderers,  whom  cold  and 
hunger  had  forced  to  leave  their  solitudes  amid 
the  mountains  of  Glen-Ken,  appeared  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Dahy,  in  Kii-kcudbrightshii-e.  They  came 
just  in  time  to  prevent  one  of  those  outrages 
which  were  but  too  common  at  that  time.  A 
party  of  Su-  James  Turner's  soldiere  were  levy- 
ing tines  in  the  village,  and  having  seized  an  old 
man  whose  poverty  rendered  him  unable  to  dis- 
charge liLs  penalties,  they  were  binding  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  threatening  to  strip  him  naked 
and  roast  him  on  a  gridiron.  Shocked  at  the 
threatened  barbarity,  the  wanderei-s  interposed  in 
behalf  of  the  man.  The  soldiers  drew  upon  them, 
and  a  scuffle  ensued.  One  of  the  rescuing  party 
fired  his  pistol,  and  wounded  one  of  the  soliliei-s, 
whereupon  the  party  gave  up  then-  prisoner  and 
their  arms.  Having  been  informed  that  another 
pai-ty  of  Turner's  men  were  at  that  moment  engaged 
in  similar  outrages  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
village,  thev  resolved  to  go  thither,  and  make  them 
prisonei-s  also.  This  they  did  with  the  help  of 
some  country-people '  who  had  joined  them  on  the 
way,  killing  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  oflered 
resistance. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  an  hour,  and  had  been 
done  on  impulse.  These  countrymen  had  now  time 
to  reflect  on  what  was  likely  to  be  the  consequence 
of  disai-ming  and  capturing  the  king's  soldiei-s. 
They  knew  how  vindictive  Sir  Jiimes  was,  and  that 
he  was  sure  to  avenge  in  his  own  cruel  way  on 
the  whole  district  the  disgrace  that  his  soldiei-s  had 
sustained.  They  could  not  think  of  leaving  the  help- 
less people  to  his  fury ;  they  would  keep  together, 


1  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  17,  18 ;   Glasg.,  1830.    Eirkton, 
pp.  229—231.    Blackadder,  Memoirs,  p.  136. 
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and  go  on  with  tlip  enterprise  in  wliich  thev  liad 
so  unexpectedly  embarked,  though  that  too  was  a 
serioits  matter,  seeing  it  was  ^"irtually  to  defy  the 
Government.  They  mustered  to  the  number  of 
fifty  hoi-semen  and  a  few  foot,  and  resolving  to  be 
beforehand  with  Sir  James,  marched  to  Dumfries, 
drank  the  king's  health  at  the  cross,  and  after  this 
display  of  lojalty  went  straight  to  Turner's  house 
and  made  him  their  prisoner.  Tlie  re\olt  had 
broken  out,  and  a  special  messenger,  dispatched 
from  Carlisle,  carried  the  news  to  the  king. 

It  happened  that,  a  day  or  two  before  the  occur- 
rence at  Dairy,  Commissioner  Rothes  had  set  out 
for  London.  On  presenting  himself  at  Whitehall 
the  king  asked  him,  "  What  news  from  Scotland '! " 
Eothes  replied  that  "  all  was  going  well,  and  that 
the  people  were  quiet."  His  majesty  instantly 
handed  liim  the  despatch  which  he  had  received 
of  the  "  horrid  rebellion."  The  commissioner's  con- 
fusion may  be  imagined.  Charles  had  set  up  tlie 
machine  of  episcopacy  to  amplify  liis  power  in 
Scotland,  and  procure  him  a  quiet  reign  ;  but  here 
was  an  early  presage  of  the  troubles  with  which  it 
was  to  fill  his  life.  It  had  already  dethroned  him 
in  the  hearts  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  this  was 
but  an  earnest  of  the  greater  calamities  which  were 
to  stiike  his  house  after  he  was  gone. 

The  party  who  had  captured  Sir  James  Turner 
turned  northwards,  cairying  with  them  theii-  pri- 
soner, as  a  trophy  of  their  courage.  Their  little 
anny  swelled  in  numbers  as  they  advanced, 
by  continual  contributions  from  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  line  of  their  march.  Late  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  25  th  of  November,  they 
reached  Lanark.  Their  march  thither  had  been 
accomjjlished  muler  many  disadvantages  :  they  had 
to  traverse  deep  moors;  they  had  to  endure  a  drench- 
uig  rain,  and  to  lie,  wet  and  weary,  in  churches 
and  barns  at  night,  with  a  most  inadequate  supply 
of  victuals.'  Their  resolution,  however,  did  not 
flag.  On  the  Monday  the  horse  and  foot  mus- 
tei-ed  on  the  high  street,  one  of  their  ministers 
mounted  the  Tolbooth  stairs,  preached,  and  after 
sermon  reatl  the  Covenant,  which  the  whole  army, 
who  were  joined  by  several  of  the  citizens,  swore 
with  uplifted  hands.  They  next  published  a  decla- 
ration setting  forth  tlie  reason  of  their  appearing 
in  arms,  namely,  the  defence  of  theii"  Presbyterian 
government  and  the  liberties  of  their  country.'-' 
"  Here,"  says  Kirkton,  "  this  rolling  snow-ball  was 
at  the  biggest."  Their  numbers  were  variously 
estimated  at  from   1,500  to  3,000,  but  they  were 


'  Kirkton,  HUt.,  pp.  234-236. 

-  The  declaration  is  given  in  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  "5. 


necessarily  deficient  in  both  drill  and  arms.  Sir 
James  Turner,  their  enforced  comi'ade,  describes 
them  as  a  set  of  brave,  lusty  fellows,  well  vip  in 
their  exercises  for  the  short  time,  and  carrying 
arms  of  a  veiy  miscellaneous  description.  Besides 
the  usual  gun  and  sword,  they  were  provided  with 
scythes  fixed  on  poles,  forks,  staves,  and  other 
weapons  of  a  rude  sort.  Had  they  now  joined 
battle,  victory  would  probably  have  declared  in  their 
favour,  and  if  defeated  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
friendly  population  who  would  have  given  them 
safe  hiding.  Unfortunately  they  gave  credit  to  a 
report  that  the  people  of  the  Lothians  and  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  but  waited  their  approach  to 
rise  and  join  them.  They  continued  their  march 
to  the  east  only  to  find  the  population  less  friendly, 
and  their  own  numbers,  instead  of  increasmg  as 
they  had  expected,  rapidly  diminishing.  Tlie 
weather  agaui  broke.  They  were  buS"eted  by 
ton-ents  of  rain  and  occasional  snow-drifts;  they 
marched  along  in  deep  roads,  and  crossed  swollen 
rivers,  to  arrive  at  night  foot-sore  and  hungry,  with 
no  place  to  sleep  in,  and  scarcely  any  food  to  re- 
crait  their  wearied  strength.  In  this  condition  they 
advanced  within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  only  to 
have  their  misfortunes  crowned  by  being  told  that 
the  citizens  had  closed  their  gates  and  mounted 
caimon  on  the  walls  to  prevent  their  entrance. 
At  this  point,  after  several  consultations  among 
themselves,  and  the  exchange  of  .some  communi- 
cations with  the  Privy  Council,  they  came  to  the 
resolution  of  returning  to  their  homes. 

With  this  view  they  marched  round  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pentlands — a  range  of  hills  about 
six  miles  south  of  Edinburgh- — with  the  intent 
of  jiursuing  their  way  along  the  south  side  of  the 
chain  to  their  homes.  It  was  here  that  Dalziel 
with  Ids  army  came  up  with  them.  The  insurgents 
hastily  mustered  in  order  of  battle,  the  foot  in  the 
centre  and  the  horse  on  the  two  wings.  The  action 
was  commenced  by  Dalziel's  sending  a  trooj)  of 
cavalry  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy. 
The  insurgents  drove  them  back  in  confusion.  A 
second  attack  was  followed  by  the  rout  of  the 
Government  troops.  There  came  still  a  third, 
which  also  ended  in  victory  for  the  Presbyterians, 
and  had  their  cavalry  been  able  to  pursue,  the  day 
would  have  been  won.  Dalziel  now  saw  that  he 
had  not  silly  and  fanatical  countrymen  to  deal 
with,  but  resolute  fighters,  ill-amieil,  way-worn, 
and  faint  througli  sleeplessness  and  hunger,  but 
withal  of  a  touglier  spirit  than  his  own  well-drilled 
and  well-fed  dragoons ;  and  lie  waited  till  the  main 
body  slioiild  arrive,  which  it  now  did  througli  .a 
tlefile  in  the  hills  close  by  the  scene  of  the  action. 
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The  odds  were  now  very  unequal.  The  Presby- 
terian host  did  not  exceed  900,  the  Government 
army  was  not  less  than  3,000.  Dalziel  now 
moved  his  masses  to  the  assault.  The  sun  had 
gone  down,  and  the  sombre  shadows  of  a  winter 
twilight  were  being  projected  from  the  summits 
above  them  as  the  two  armies  closed  in  conflict. 
Tlie  insurgents,  under  theii-  courageous  and  skil- 
ful leader.  Captain  Wallace,  fought  gallantly, 
but  they  were   finally  borne   down   by  numbers. 


tinned  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  prisonei-s  were 
brought  to  Edinburgh,  crowded  into  various  prisons, 
and  brought  to  their  trial  before  a  tribunal  where 
death  more  certainly  awaited  them  than  on  the 
battle-field.  Fifty  had  fallen  by  the  sword  on 
Rullion  Green,  but  a  gi-eater  number  were  to  die 
on  the  gallows.  In  the  absence  of  Rothes  it  fell  to 
the  primate,  Sharp,  to  preside  in  the  Council,  "and 
beino-  now  a  time  of  war,  several  of  the  loixls 
grumbled  very  much,  and  spared  not  to  say  openly 


-^ 


THE    PENTLAND    HILLS. 


As  the  night  fell  the  fighting  ended;  in  truth, 
they  had  prolonged  the  contest,  not  for  the 
coming  of  victory,  which  now  they  dared  not 
hope  for,  but  for  the  coming  of  darkness  to  cover 
their  flight.  Leaving  fifty  of  their  number  dead 
on  the  battle-field  of  Rullion  Green— for  such  was 
the  name  of  the  spot  on  which  it  was  fought — the 
rest,  excepting  those  taken  prisoners,  who  were 
about  100,  made  their  escape  over  the  hills  or  along 
their  southern  slopes  towards  their  native  shires  in 
the  west.' 

The  slaughter  begun  on  the  battle-field  was  con- 


with  oaths,  'Have  we  none  in  Scotland  to  give] 
orders  in  such  a  juncture  but  a  priest  1 ""  Shai-p,  * 
on  being  told  of  the  rising,  was  seized  with  some- 
thing like  panic.  In  his  consternation  he  wrote  ■/ 
urgent  letters  to  have  the  king's  amiy  sent  down 
from  the  north  of  England,  and,  meanwhile,  he 
proposed  that  the  Council  should  shut  them-,' 
selves  up  in  the  castle.  His  temfied  imagination 
pictured  himself  suiTounded  on  all  sides  by  rebels." 
But  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
the  insurgents,  "then,"  says  Bumet,  "the  com- 
mon   observation  that   cruelty  and   cowardice  go 


•  Kirtton,  pp.  242,  245.   Burnet,  vol.  i.,p.  303. 


=  Wodrow,  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20. 
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together,  was  too  visibly  verified."  '  The  prisoners 
had  been  admitted  to  quarter  by  the  soldiers  on 
the  battle-field,  and  in  all  common  justice  this 
ought  to   have    been   held  as  the    king's    promise 


judicial  murders  earned  thi'ough,  that  the  fii-st  ten, 
who  were  mostly  men  of  property,  sufiiered  only  a 
few  days  after  the  battle.  They  were  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  their  heads 


of  their  lives.  The  clerical  members  of  Council, 
however,  lefused  to  take  that  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, insisting  that  the  quarter  to  which  they  had 
been  admitted  was  no  protection,  the  war  being  one 
of  rebellion.  They  were  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  in  batches.      With  such  speed  were  these 

'  Burnet,  Hi**,  of  his  ovm  Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  303. 

154 


to  be  dispei-sed  over  the  countiy,  and  affixed  n<i 
monuments  in  the  principal  cities,  and  their  riglit 
arms  to  be  exposed  on  the  Tolbooth  of  Lanark, 
where  their  hands  had  been  lifted  up  to  .swear  tlie 
National  Covenant.  They  all  died  with  undaunted 
courage.  They  niight  have  saved  their  lives  by 
subscribing  the  declaration  of  submission  to  the 
bishojjs,  but  all  of  them  refused.    They  fell  a  sacri- 
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tit'e  to  Prelacy,  giving  theii-  blood  in  opiwsition  to 
those  mauifold  evils  which  had  rushed  in  like  a 
torrent  upon  their  country  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  Presbj-terian  Government.  Nor  did 
their  punishment  end  with  theii-  lives.  Tlieii" 
families  were  plundered  after  their  death  ;  their 
substance  was  swallowed  up  in  fines,  and  their 
lands  were  confiscated.  Theii'  homes  were  invaded 
by  soldiers,  and  the  inmates  driven  out  to  a  life  of 
poverty  in  their  own  country,  or  to  wander  as 
exiles  in  a  foreign  land.' 

One  batch  of  prisonei-s  succeeded  another  on  the 
gallows  till  all  were  disposed  of.  "  It  was  a  moving 
sight,"  says  Burnet,  "  to  see  ten  of  the  prisoner 
hanged  upon  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh.  Thii-ty-five 
more  were  sent  to  their  counties,  and  hanged  up 
before  their  own  doors,  theii-  ministers  (the  curates) 
all  the  while  using  them  hardly,  and  declaring  them 
damned  for  their  rebellion."  - 

Among  these  sufferers  there  are  two  over  whose 
last  houi-s  we  shall  pause  a  little.  These  are  Mr. 
John  NeDson  of  Corsac,  and  Mr.  Hugh  McKail,  a 
minister.  Both  were  made  to  undergo  the  torture 
of  the  boot  in  prison,  the  Council  reviving  in  their 
case  a  horrible  practice  which  had  not  been  known 
in  Scotland  in  the  memory  of  living  man.^  Tlie 
object  of  their  persecutors  in  subjecting  them  to  this 
terrible  ordeal  was  to  extort  from  them  infonnation 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  insurrection.  The 
rising  had  been  wholly  unpremeditated.  Neverthe- 
less the  judges  continued  the  infliction,  although  the 
two  tortured  men  protested  that  it  was  impossible 
to  disclose  a  plot  which  never  existed.  The  shrieks 
of  Neilson  were  heartrending ;  but  the  only  effect 
they  had  upon  the  judges  was  to  bid  the  execu- 
tioner strike  yet  again.''  Tlie  younger  and  feebler 
prisoner  stood  the  infliction  better  than  the  other. 
The  slender  and  delicate  leg  of  the  young  McKail 
was  laid  in  the  boot;  the  hammer  fell,  the  wedge 
was  driven  down,  a  pang  as  of  burning  fire  shot 
along  the  leg,  making  every  limb  and  featm'e  of 
the  prisoner  to  quiver.  McKail  uttered  no  gi-oan. 
Six,  seven,  eight,  ten  strokes  were  given;  the 
hammer  was  raised  for  yet  another;  the  sufierer 
solemnly  protested  in  the  sight  of  God  "that  he 
could  r;ay  no  more,  although  every  joint  in  his  body 
was  in  as  great  tortvu-e  as  that  poor  leg." 

1  Wodrow,  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  48 — 51.  Kirkton,  Hist., 
pp.  248,  249. 

-  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  (nrn  Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  304. 

■'  The  boot  consisted  of  four  narrow  boai'ds  nailed 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  case  for  the  leg.  The  limb  being 
laid  in  it,  wedges  were  driven  do'svn,  which  caused  intoler- 
able pain,  and  frequently  mangled  the  leg  to  the  extent 
of  bruising  both  bone  a3id  marrow. 

■■  Wodrow,  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53. 


The  real  ofleuce  of  McKail  was  not  his  join- 
ing the  insurgents,  but  liis  having  preached  in 
the  high  church  of  Edinburgh  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding that  on  which  the  "Four  Hundred "  were 
ejected,  and  having  used  some  expressions  which 
were  generally  understood  to  be  levelled  at  the 
Ai-chbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  young  minister 
took  occasion  to  refer  in  his  sermon  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Church,  saying  that  "  the  Scripture  doth 
abundantly  evidence  that  the  people  of  God  have 
sometimes  been  pei-secuted  by  a  Phai"aoh  upon  the 
throne,  sometimes  by  a  Haman  in  the  Stiite,  :':'' 
sometimes  by  a  Judas  in  the  Church."  The  heai 
had  no  ditficulty  in  finding  the  living  represei.;., 
tives  of  all  three,  and  especially  of  the  last,  who 
stood  pre-eminent  among  the  dark  figures  around 
Viim  for  his  relentless  cruelty  and  unfathomable 
pei-fidy.  The  words  changed  Sharp  into  a  pillar  of 
salt :  he  was  henceforth  known  as  "  the  Judas  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk." 

When  Hugh  McKail  was  sentenced  to  the  gal- 
lows he  was  only  twenty-six  yeai«  of  age.  He  was 
a  person  of  excellent  education,  great  elevation  of 
soul,  an  impressive  eloquence,  and  liis  person  seemed 
to  have  moulded  itself  so  as  to  shadow  forth  the 
noble  lineaments  of  the  spii-it  that  dwelt  within  it. 
He  had  a  freshness  and  even  gaiety  of  mind  which 
the  near  approach  of  a  violent  de^th  could  not  ex- 
tingiush.  On  entering  the  prison  after  his  trial, 
some  one  asked  him  how  his  limb  was.  "  The  fear 
of  my  neck,"  he  replied,  "makes  me  forget  my  leg." 
In  pi'ison  he  discoursed  sweetly  and  encouragingly 
to  his  fellow-sufferers.  On  the  night  before  his  exe- 
cution he  laid  him  down,  and  sank  into  quiet  sleep. 
"When  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold  it  was  with  a 
cotmtenance  so  sweet  and  gi'ave,  and  an  air  so 
serene  and  joyous,  that  he  seemed  to  the  spectators 
rather  like  one  coming  out  of  death  than  one  enter- 
ing into  it.  "  There  was  such  a  lamentation,"  says 
Kirkton,  "  as  was  never  known  in  Scotland  before; 
not  one  dry  cheek  upon  all  the  street,  or  in  all  the 
numberless  windows  in  the  market-place. "''  Ha^ig 
ended  his  last  words  to  the  people,  he  took  hold  of 
the  ladder  to  go  up.  He  paused,  and  turning  yet 
again  to  the  crowd,  he  said,  "  I  care  no  more  to  go  up 
that  ladder  and  over  it  than  if  I  were  going  to  my 
fiither's  house." 

Having  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he 
lifted  the  napkin  that  covered  his  face,  that  he  might 
utter  a  few  more  last  words.  Never  was  sublimer 
or  more  pathetic  farewell  spoken. 

"  And  now  I  leave  ofl'  to  speak  any  more  with 
creatures,  and    begin   my    intercoui'se  with    God 


»  Kirkton,  Hist.,  p.  249. 
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which  shall  nevpi-  be  broken  off  !  Farewell,  father 
and  mother,  friends  and  relations  !  Farewell,  the 
world  and  all  delights  !  Farewell,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars !      Welcome,  God    and    Father !     Welcome, 


sweet  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant !  Welcome,  blessed  Spu'it  of  Grace,  the 
God  of  all  consolation  !  Welcome,  glory  !  Wel- 
come, eternal  life !    And  welcome,  death  ! " 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 
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The  insurgent  Covenantei'S  were  condemned  and 
executed  as  rebels.  In  a  constitutional  country  the 
law  is  the  king,  and  whoever  rises  up  agaiust  it, 
be  he  sovereign  or  subject,  he  is  the  rebel.  The 
opposite  doctrine  is  one  which  is  fit  only  for  slaves. 

The  Government,  feeling  themselves  to  be  the 
real  law-breakers,  were  haunted  by  the  continual 
fear  of  insun-ection.  Having  suppressed  the 
Pentland  rising,  they  scattered  over  the  king- 
dom, and  exposed  to  public  view  in  its  chief  cities, 
the  heads  and  other  ghastly  remains  of  the  poor 
sufferers,  to  warn  all  of  the  danger  they  should 
incur  by  anj'  disobedience  to  the  edicts  or  any 
i-esi-stance  to  the  violence  of  the  ruling  party.  But 
the  Government  could  not  deem  themselves  secure 
till  the  spirit  of  the  people  had  been  utterly  cnished, 
and  the  down-trodden  country  rendered  incaj)able  of 
offering  any  resistance.  In  order  to  reach  this  end 
they  resolved  to  begin  a  reign  of  terror.  In  Thomas 
Dalziel  of  Binns,  whom  we  have  already  named, 
they  found  an  instrament  admirably  adapted  for 
tlieir  purpose.  This  man  united  the  not  uncon- 
genial characters  of  fanatic  and  savage.  If  ever  he 
had  possessed  any  of  the  "  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness," lie  had  got  quit  of  what  certainly  would  ha\o 
been  a  gi-eat  disqualification  for  the  work  now  put 
into  his  hands.  In  his  wai-s  among  the  Tartai-s 
and  Turks  his  natvu'ally  cruel  disposition  had  been 
rendered  utterly  callous  ;  in  .'shoi't,  he  liad  giown 
not  less  the  Turk  than  any  of  those  with  whom  lie 
did  battle.  From  these  distant  campaigns  he 
returned  to  inflict  on  his  countiymen  and  countiy- 
women  the  horrid  cnielties  which  he  had  seen  and 
practised  abroad. 

Hia  outward  man  was  a  correct  index  of  the 
fierce,  fiery,  fanatical,  and  malignant  spirit  that 
dwelt  within  it.       His  figure  was  gaunt  and  weii'd. 


To  have  seen  the  man  striding  along  at  a  rapid 
pace,  with  his  flinty  face,  his  hard  cheek-bones,  his 
gleaming  eyes,  his  streaming  beard — for  he  had  not 
shaved  since  Charles  I.  was  beheaded — and  his 
close-fitting  antique  dress,  making  him  so  spectre- 
like, one  would  have  thought  that  he  was  other 
than  an  inhabitant  of  earth.  The  air  of  hurry  and 
violence  that  hung  about  him  betokened  him  crazy 
as  well  as  cruel. 

This  man  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  be 
the  scourge  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland.  He  was  accompanied  b}'  a 
regiment  of  soldiei-s  quite  worthy  of  their  leader. 
Void  of  every  soldierly  qualit}',  they  were  simply 
a  horde  of  profligates  and  rufiians.  Terror, 
WTetchedness,  and  misery  overspread  the  country 
on  their  approach.  Dalziel  tortured  whom  he 
would,  shot  men  on  the  most  venial  charges  with- 
out any  forms  of  law,  hung  up  people  by  the  arms 
all  night,  and  threw  women  into  prisons  and  holes 
filled  with  snakes.'  Of  the  exploits  of  this  modern 
Attila  and  his  Huns,  Bishop  Burnet  gives  us  the 
following  account.  "  The  forces,"  says  he,  '•  were 
ordered  to  lie  in  the  west,  where  Dalziel  acted  the 
Muscovite  too  gi'ossly.  He  threatened  to  spit 
men  and  to  roast  them  ;  and  he  killed  some  in  cold 
blood,  or  rather  in  hot  blood,  for  he  was  then 
drunk  when  ho  ordered  one  to  be  hanged  because 
lie  would  not  tell  where  his  father  was,  for  whom 
ho  was  in  search.  When  he  heard  of  any  who  did 
not  go  to  church,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  set 
a  fine  upon  him,  but  he  set  as  many  soldiei-s  upon 

him  a.s  should  eat  him  up  in  a  night 

Tlie  clergy  (the  curates)  never  interceded  for  any 
compassion  to  their  peoi)le.       Nor  did   they  take 

'  Kirkton,  Hiii.,  pp.  2i56,  257. 
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care  to  live  more  regiihirly,  or  to  laliour  more  care- 
fully. Tbey  looked  on  the  soldieiy  as  their  patrons, 
they  were  ever  in  theii'  company,  complying  with 
them  in  their  excesses  ;  and  if  they  were  not  much 
wronged,  they  rather  led  them  into  them,  than 
checked  them  for  them."'  These  oppressions  but 
burned  the  deeper  into  the  nation's  heart  a  detesta- 
tion of  the  system  wliich  it  was  sought  to  thrust 
upon  it. 

In  16G7  came  a  lull  in  the  tempest.  This  short 
calm  was  owing  to  various  causes.  The  cry  of 
Scotland  had  leached  even  the  ears  of  Charles  II., 
and  he  sent  doNvn  Lauderdale,  who  had  not  quite 
forgotten  that  he  had  once  been  a  Presbj-terian,  and 
was  still  a  Scotsman,  to  take  the  place  of  the  cruel 
and  profligate  Rothes.  The  policy  of  the  Court  of 
London  had  also  undergone  a  change  for  the  better, 
though  not  from  the  high  principles  of  justice,  but 
the  low  motives  of  interest.  A  toleraiat  policy 
towards  the  English  Nonconformists  was  deemed 
the  likeliest  way  of  disarming  the  opposition  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  known, 
though  he  had  not  yet  avowed  it,  to  be  a  Papist, 
and  the  only  means  of  paving  liis  way  to  the  throne ; 
and  Scotland  was  permitted  to  share  with  Eng- 
land in  this  milder  regime.  Its  administrators 
were  changed,  the  standing  army  was  disbanded, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  those  who  were  enriching 
themselves  by  its  plunder,  and  Sharp  was  bidden 
confine  himself  to  his  diocese  of  St.  Andrews.- 
Thus  there  came  a  breathmg-space  to  the  afflicted 
country. 

Lauderdale  opened  his  administration  in  Scotland 
with  an  attempted  reconciliation  between  Presby- 
terianism  and  Prelacj-.  In  one  respect  he  was  well 
qualified  for  the  work,  for  having  no  religion  of  his 
own  he  was  equally  indifferent  to  that  of  the  two 
pai-ties  between  whom  he  now  undertook  to  mediate. 
Nature  had  endowed  Lauderdale  -wdtli  gi-eat  talents, 
but  with  nothing  else.  He  was  coarse,  mean,  selfish, 
without  a  spark  of  honoiu"  or  generosity,  greedy 
of  power,  yet  greedier  of  money,  arrogant  to  those 
beneixth  him,  and  cringing  and  abject  to  his  supe- 
riors. His  bloated  features  were  the  index  of 
the  vile  passions  to  which  he  often  gave  way,  and 
the  low  excesses  in  which  he  habitually  indulged. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  should  he  fail  in  his  project 
of  reconciling  the  two  parties,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
their  union,  of  managing  the  country,  his  violent 
temper  and  unprincipled  ambition  would  hun-y  him 
into  cruelties  not  less  great  than  those  which  had 
made  his  predecessor  infamous. 

'  Bumet,  Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  306. 

-  Ibid.,  pp.  307—309.     Kirkton,  Hist.,  pp.  2G9— 271. 


The  new  policy  bore  fruit  at  last  in  an  Indul- 
gence. In  16G9  a  letter  arrived  from  the  king, 
granting  a  qualified  libei-ty  to  the  outed  ministers. 
If  willing  to  receive  collation  from  the  bishop,  the 
ministers  were  to  be  inducted  into  vacant  parishes 
and  to  enjoy  the  whole  benefice ;  if  lm^^■illing  to 
acknowledge  the  bishop,  they  were  nevertheless  to 
1)6  at  liberty  to  preach,  but  were  to  enjoy  no  tem- 
porality save  the  glebe  and  manse.  This  Indulgence 
grew  out  of  a  despair  on  the  part  of  Government  of 
ever  compelling  the  people  to  return  to  the  parish 
churches  and  place  themselves  under  the  ministry 
of  the  curates ;  and  rather  than  permit  the  countiy;f 
to  relapse  into  heathenism  they  gi-anted  a  limited  J 
l)ermission  to  the  Presbyterian  pastors  to  discharge 
their  oflice.  The  Government,  moreover,  foresaw 
that  this  would  divide  the  Presbyterians.  And  in 
truth  this  consequence  followed  to  a  deplorable 
extent.  Those  who  accepted  the  Government's 
favour  were  accused  by  then-  brethren  who  declined 
it  of  homologating  the  royal  supremacy,  and  were 
styled  the  "  king's  curates ; "  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  stood  out  against  the  Indvdgence 
were  regarded  by  the  Government  as  impracticable, 
and  were  visited  with  greater  se%erities  than  ever. 
Those  who  took  advantage  of  the  Indulgence  to 
resume  their  functions  might  justly  plead  that  the 
king's  letter  only  removed  an  external  violence, 
which  had  restrained  them  from  the  exercise  of  an 
office  which  they  held  from  a  Higher  than  Charles, 
and  that  theii-  preaching  in  no  sense  travei-sed 
the  great  fundamental  article  of  Presbyterianisra, 
namely,  that  Christ  is  the  sole  fountain  of  all  office 
in  his  Chm-ch.  Nevertheless,  their  conduct  tended 
somewhat  to  obscure  this  vital  article,  and  more- 
over the  unbroken  union  of  Presbyterianism  was  a 
far  gi-eater  good  than  any  benefit  they  could  expect 
to  reap  from  availing  themseh'es  of  the  royal 
licence.  This  union  was  sacrificed  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Indulgence,  and  heats  and  animosities 
began  to  embitter  their  spirit,  and  weaken  the 
Presbyterian  phalanx. 

The  Government  made  trial  of  yet  another  plan. 
This  was  the  proposal  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  now 
translated  to  the  See  of  Glasgow,  and  is  known 
as  the  Accommodation.  Tlie  archbishop's  scheme 
was  a  blending  of  the  two  forms  of  Prelacy  and 
Presbyteiy.  It  was  proposed  that  the  bishop 
should  keep  his  place  at  the  head  of  tlie  Church 
and  ^\•ield  its  government,  but  that  in  doing  so  he 
should  to  some  extent  make  use  of  the  machtneiy 
of  Presbyterianism.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  tliis 
method  could  not  long  endui-e ;  the  Pi-esbvterian 
admixtin-e  would  speedily  be  purged  out.  and  only 
Prelacy,   pure   and   simple,   would   remain.      The 
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scheme  was  never  brought  into  operation.  The 
amiable  and  pious  archbishop  bemoaned  its  failure ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  reflected  that  the  men  whose 
unreasonable  obstinacy,  as  doubtless  he  deemed  it, 
had  defeated  his  project,  were  maintaining  views 
which  subjected  them  to  fines,  imprisonment,  and 
death,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed they  were  entii'ely  conscientious,  whereas  he 
though  doubtless  equally  conscientious,  had  no  such 
opportunity  of  giving  proof  of  it,  inasmuch  as  hLs 
sentiments,  happily  for  himself,  were  in  accordance 
with  his  interests  and  honovirs. 

These  plans  and  others  to  allay  the  opposition  of 
Scotland,  and  quietly  plant  Prelacy  and  arbitrary 
government,  had  been  tried,  and  had  all  failed. 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  There  remained  to 
the  Government  only  the  alternative  of  confessing 
theii'  defeat,  and  desisting  from  fiu-ther  attempts,  or 
of  falling  back  once  more  upon  the  sword.  Those 
who  were  pushing  on  the  Govei^iment  have  no  such 
word  in  their  vocabulary  as  "  desist."  They  may 
pause,  or  turn  aside  for  a  little,  but  they  never 
desist.  They  stop  only  when  they  have  arrived  at 
success  or  ruin.  The  Government  was  still  de- 
liberating whether  to  turn  back  or  go  forward 
when  there  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  Scotland 
another  sign,  to  them  most  portentous  and 
menacing.  That  Presbyteriauism  which  they  had 
driven  out  of  the  chiu-ches,  and  were  trving  to 
extirpate  with  the  sword,  was  rising  up  in  the 
wilds  and  moorlands  to  which  they  had  chased 
it,  mightier  and  more  courageous  than  ever.  The 
outed  Presbyterians  had  found  a  sanctuary  in  the 
heai-t  of  then-  mountains  or  amid  the  solitudes  of 
their  moorlands ;  and  there,  envii-oned  by  the 
majestic  peaks  or  the  scarcely  less  sublime  spaces 
of  the  silent  wilderness,  they  worshijjped  the 
Eternal  in  a  temple  of  his  own  reaiing.  Never 
had  the  Gospel  possessed  such  power,  or  their 
heai-ts  been  so  melted  under  it,  as  when  it  was 
preached  to  them  in  these  wilds ;  and  never  had 
theii'  Communien  Sabbaths  been  so  sweet  and 
hallowed  aa  when  their  table  was  spi-ead  on  the 
moorland  or  on  the  mountain ;  nor  had  their  psalm 
been  ever  sung  with  such  thrilling  rapture  as  when 
ita  strains,  rising  into  the  open  vault,  died  away 
on  the  wilds.  This  they  felt  was  worship,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heart — real,  fei-vent,  sublime. 

It  wll  brigliten  this  dark  page  of  our  histoi-y  to 
place  upon  it  a  little  pictui-e  of  one  of  these  gatlior- 
ingH,  where  children  of  the  Covenant  wonihi])ped, 
far  from  city  and  temple,  in  the  holy  calm  of  the 
wildeme.ss.  We  shall  take  an  actual  scene.  It  is 
the  year  1677.  The  Communion  is  to  be  celebrated 
on  a  cei-tain  Sunday  in  the  Mearse,  iu  the  south  of 


Scotland.  Notice  of  the  gathering  has  been  ch'cu- 
lated  by  trusty  messengers  some  time  before,  and 
when  the  day  anives  thousands  are  seen  converging 
on  the  appointed  sjiot  from  all  poiuts  of  the  horizon. 
The  place  chosen  is  a  little  oblong  hollow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Whitadder,  its  verdant  and  level  bosom 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  ascending  grassy  slopes. 
Here,  as  in  an  amphitheatre,  gather  the  crowd  of 
worshippers.  There  is  no  hurry  or  distraction,  each 
as  he  enters  takes  his  place  in  silence,  till  at  length 
not  only  is  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  covered 
like  floor  of  church,  but  the  worehij^pers  over- 
flow, and  occupy  row  on  row  the  slopes  that 
form  its  enclosure.  At  the  head  of  the  little  plain 
there  is  a  low  mound,  which  serves  as  a  pulpit. 
There  stands  the  minister  about  to  begin  the  ser- 
vice. His  white  locks  and  furrowed  face  tell  of 
suffering ;  he  is  there  at  the  peiil  of  life,  but  he 
betrays  no  fear  and  he  feels  none.  He  is  a  true 
servant  of  Him  who  planted  the  mountains  that 
rise  round  him,  and  hung  the  azure  vault  above 
them.     The  Almighty  wing  covers  him. 

Around  this  oongi-egation  of  unarmed  wor- 
shippers, a  little  way  off,  are  posted  a  troop  of 
horsemen,  who  keep  watch  and  wai'd  over  the 
assembly.  They  may  amount  to  a  hundred,  and 
are  variously  armed.  It  may  be  that  the  dragoons 
of  Dalziel  are  on  the  search,  or  that  some  of  the 
persecutors  have  got  notice  of  their  meeting,  and 
intend  dispersing  it  with  murderous  violence.  It 
is  to  prevent  any  surprise  of  this  sort  that  armed 
scouts  are  stationed  all  round  them.  Outside  the 
fiist  cii'cle  of  watchers  is  a  second,  farther  off,  and 
amounting,  it  may  be,  to  a  score  of  hoi-semen  in 
all.  There  is  still  a  third  line  of  watchers.  Some 
dozen  men  ride  out  into  the  wUds,  and  disi:)Osing 
themselves  in  a  wde  circuit,  sit  there  on  horse- 
back, their  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  horizon, 
ready,  the  moment  the  figure  of  trooper  appeal's 
on  the  far-off  edge  of  the  moor,  to  signal  his 
approach  to  the  cu'cle  behind  them,  as  they  to  the 
inner  line.  In  this  way  an  extent  of  country  some 
fifty  miles  in  cii'cuit  is  observed,  and  the  congre- 
gation within  its  tiiple  line  worship  in  compiu-ativo 
security,  knowing  that  should  danger  appear  they 
will  have  time  to  escape,  or  prepare  for  its  ap- 
proach. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  loveliest  that  the 
Scottish  summer  affords.  The  sky  was  without 
a  cloud,  and  the  air  was  perfectly  calm.  No  gust 
of  wind  broke  the  cadence  of  the  speaker's  voice, 
or  lost  to  the  assembly  a  word  of  what  he  uttered. 
The  worshi])  is  commenced  with  praise.  The 
])salm  is  first  read  by  the  minister ;  then  its  notes 
may    be   heard  rising   iu  soft  sweet  strains  from 
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those  immediately  around  him.  Anon  it  swells  into 
fuller  volume,  waxing  ever  louder  and  loftier  as 
voice  after  voice  strikes  in.  Now  the  whole  as- 
sembly have  joined  in  the  psalm,  and  the  climax 
of  the  praise  is  reached.  The  majestic  anthem 
fills  the  dome  over  them.  It  pauses,  and  again  it 
bui-sts  out ;  again  its  melodious  numbers  ascend  into 


are  expressed  !     After  the  prayer  the  text  is  read 
out,  and  the  sermon  commences. 

The  preacher  on  the  occa.sion  of  which  we  si)eak 
■was  Ml-.  John  Welsh,  and  his  text  was  selected 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ii.,  11,  12 — that 
sweetest  of  all  Ip-ics,  which  paints  the  passiu" 
away   of  winter   of  the   Old   Economy,    and   the 
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the  sky ;  again  they  roll  away  over  the  face  of  the 
wUderness,  awakening  its  silence  into  song.  The 
moorland  begins  to  sing  with  its  childi-en. 

The  psalm  ended,  prayer  is  oflered.  The  feeling 
that  lie  is  the  chamiel  through  which  the  petitions 
and  thanksgivings  of  the  thousands  around  him  are 
ascending  to  the  ilercy-seat  deepens  the  solemnity 
of  the  minister,  and  enkindles  his  fervour.  With 
what  reverence  he  addresses  the  "Most  High!" 
How  earnestly  he  pleads,  how  admirable  the  order 
in  which  his  supplications  an-ange  themselves,  and 
how  chaste  and  beautiful  the  words  in  which  they 


the  Bihhothi'pte  XationaU.) 


coming  of  the  spring-tune  of  the  Gosjiel,  as 
comes  the  Eastern  spring  with  its  affluence  of 
verdure,  and  blossoms,  and  songs : — "  Lo,  the 
winter  is  past :  the  rain  is  over  and  gone : 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth :  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  bii-ds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  tui-tle 
is  heard  in  our  land."  The  preacher  took  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  spring-time  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  when  the  earth  was  so  gi-een,  and  the 
skies  so  fair.  Its  short  summer  Lad  been  chased 
away  by  a  winter  of  black  tempests,  but  not 
finallv,  nor  for  long,  he  was  assured.     The  Scottish 
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earth  would  again  gi-ow  mollient,  its  skies  would 
clear  up,  and  the  Gospel  would  again  be  heard  in 
its  now  silent  piilpits.  The  sight  around  him 
showed  that  the  Evaugelical  Vine  had  struck  its 
roots  too  deeply  in  the  soil  to  be  overturned  by  the 
tempests  of  tyranny,  or  blighted  by  the  mejihitic 
air  of  a  returning  superstition.  The  sermon  ended, 
there  followed,  amid  the  deep  stilhiess  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  prayer  of  consecration.  The  communicants 
now  came  forward  and  seated  themselves  at  the 
Communion-tables,  which  were  arranged  much  as  in 
an  ordinary  church.  Two  parallel  tables,  covered 
with  a  piu'e  white  cloth,  ran  along  the  plane  of  the 
hollow :  these  were  joined  at  the  upper  end  by  a 
cross  table,  on  which  were  placed  the  bread  and  the 
wine.  The  persons  seated  at  the  table  were  no 
promiscuous  crowd.  Though  set  up  in  the  open 
wilds,  the  ministers  never  forgot  that  the  Commu- 
nion-table was  "  holy,"  and  that  none  but  the 
disciples  of  the  Saviour  could  be,  in  their  opinion, 
worthy  communicants.  Accordingly,  as  was  the 
custom  among  the  French  Huguenots,  so  also 
■with  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  the  usual  "  token  " 
was  given  to  the  people  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding, and  this  "pass"  no  one  could  obtain 
unless  he  was  known  to  be  of  Christian  deport- 
ment. To  rally  round  the  war-standard  of  the 
Covenant  did  not  of  itself  entitle  one  to  a  seat 
at  the  Communion-table,  for  well  did  the  leaders 
know  that  in  character  and  not  in  numbers  lay  the 
strength  of  the  movement.  While  the  bread  and 
cup  were  being  distributed,  a  minister  addressed 
the  communicants  in  a  suitable  exhortation.  The 
elders,  who  were  generally  men  of  position,  and 
always  men  of  known  piety,  waited  at  table  :  when 
one  body  of  communicants  had  partaken  they  rose, 
and  others  took  their  places.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion there  were  not  fewer  than  sixteen  successive 
tables  ;  and  as  the  number  that  each  table  accom- 
modated was  not  less  than  200,  the  entire  body  of 
persons  who  that  day  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  could  not  be  below  3,200.  Others 
were  present  besides  the  communicants,  and  the 
entire  assemblage  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  between  4,000  and  5,000.  The  ser-v-ices  were 
conducted  by  live  ministers.  After  "  celebration," 
another  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Dickson,  who 
took  for  his  text  Gen.  xxii.  l-t :  "And  Abraham 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah-ju-eh  :  as  it 
is  said  to  this  day.  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it 
shall  be  seen."  The  duty  he  pressed  on  his  hearers 
was  that  of  walking  by  faith  tlu-ough  the  darkness 
of  the  night  now  covering   them,  till  they  should 


come  to  the  mount  where  the  day  of  deliverance 
woidd  break  upon  them.  The  .services  were  not 
confined  to  the  Communion  Sunday,  but  included 
the  day  before  and  the  day  after ;  the  people  thus 
remained  three  days  on  the  spot,  retiring  every 
night  from  their  place  of  meeting,  marehalled  in 
rank  and  file  under  then-  guards  ;  and  returning  to 
it,  in  the  same  order,  next  morning.  They  found 
resting-places  for  the  night  in  the  villages  and  farm- 
houses in  the  neighbourhood ;  their  pro^'isions  they 
had  brought  with  them,  or  they  purchased  with 
money  what  they  needed. 

Before  quitting  a  spot  to  be  sacred  ever  after, 
doubtless,  in  their  memoiy,  three  sennons  were 
preached  on  the  Monday — the  first  by  Mr.  Dickson, 
the  second  by  JMr.  Eiddel,  and  the  thii-d  by 
jNIr.  Blackadder.  The  same  man  who  closed  these 
public  services  has  left  us  his  impression  of  this 
memorable  scene.  "  Though  the  people  at  first 
meeting,"  says  Mr.  Blackadder,  "  were  something 
apprehensive  of  hazard,  yet  from  the  time  the 
work  was  entered  upon  till  the  close  of  it,  they 
were  neither  alarmed  nor  afii-ighted,  but  sat  as 
composed,  and  the  work  was  as  orderly  gone  about, 
as  if  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  gi-eatest  peace 
and  quiet.  For  there,  indeed,  was  to  be  seen  the 
goings  of  God,  even  the  goings  of  their  God  and 
King  in  that  sanctuaiy,  which  was  encouraging  to 
them,  and  terrible  to  his  and  then'  enemies  out 

of  his  holy  place Many  gi-eat  days 

of  the  Son  of  Man  hare  been  seen  in  thee,  O 
now  how  desolate  Kirk  of  Scotland !  but  few  like 
this."  1 

These  field-preachings  were  in  truth  regai-ded  with 
terror  by  the  Government.  The  men  who  rided 
Scotland  would  rather  have  seen  ten  thousand 
wan-ioi's  aiTayed  against  them  in  battle,  than  have 
beheld  these  men  and  women,  aiined  only  with 
prayers  and  patience,  assembling  in  the  wilds,  and 
thei-e  bowing  in  worship  before  the  God  of  heaven. 
And,  indeed,  the  Government  had  good  reason  for 
fear ;  for  it  was  at  the  conventicle  that  the 
nation's  heaii;  was  fed,  and  its  courage  recruited. 
While  these  gatheiings  were  kept  up,  in  vain  were 
all  the  edicts  with  which  the  persecutors  proscribed 
Presbyteriauism,  in  vain  the  swords  and  scaflblds 
with  which  they  sought  to  suppress  it.  The  field- 
preachings  multijilied  soldiere  for  fighting  the 
battles  of  reUgion  and  liberty  faster  than  their 
dragoons  could  shoot  them  down  on  the  moors,  or 
theii-  hangmen  strangle  them  in  the  Grass  Market. 


'  Blackadder,  Memoirs,  MS.  copy. 
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Despairixc;  of  beinj,'  al)lo  to  go  tlirougli  with  their 
designs  so  long  as  the  fiekl-preachiiigs  were  per- 
mitted to  take  place,  the  Pri\'y  Council  summoned 
all  their  powers  to  the  .suppression  of  these 
assemblages.  Lauderdale's  insolence  and  tyranny 
liaxi  now  reached  their  fullest  development.  He 
was  at  this  time  all-powerful  at  court ;  he  could,  as 
a  consequence,  govern  Scotland  as  he  listed ;  but 
proud  and  powerful  as  he  was,  Sharp  continued  to 
make  him  his  tool,  and  as  the  conventicle  was  the 
special  object  of  the  primate's  abhorrence,  Lauder- 
dale was  compelled  to  put  forth  his  whole  power  to 
crush  it.  The  conventicle  was  denounced  an  a 
rendezvous  of  rebellion,  and  a  rain  of  edicts  was 
directed  against  it.  All  persons  attending  field- 
preachings  were  to  be  pujiished  ^vith  fine  and 
confiscation  of  their  property.  Those  informing 
against  them  were  to  share  the  fines  and  the 
property  confiscated,  save  when  it  chanced  to  ho 
the  estate  of  a  landlord  that  fell  under  the  Act. 
These  good  things  the  Privy  Council  kept  for 
themselves,  Laudenlale  sometimes  carrying  oflF 
the  lion's  share.  JIagistrates  were  enjoined  to  see 
that  no  conventicle  was  held  within  their  burgh ; 
landlords  were  taken  l)ound  for  their  tenants ; 
]na.stei-s  for  their  ser\'ants ;  and  if  any  should 
ti-ansgress  in  this  respect,  by  stealing  away  to  hear 
one  of  the  outed  ministers,  his  superior,  whether 
magistrate,  landlord,  or  master,  was  to  denounce  or 
punish  the  culprit;  and  failing  to  do  so,  was  liimself 
to  incur  the  penalties  he  ought  to  have  inflicted 
ujjon  his  dependants.  These  unrighteous  edicts 
received  rigorous  execution,  and  sums  were  extorted 
thereby  wliich  amazed  one  when  he  reflected  to 
what  extent  the  country  had  suffered  from  previous 
pillagings.  It  was  not  enough,  in  order  to  escape 
this  legal  robbery,  that  one  eschewed  the  con- 
venticle ;  lie  must  be  in  his  place  in  the  parish 
church  on  Sunday  ;  for  every  day's  absence  ha  was 
liable  to  a  fine.' 


'  'Wodrow,  Bitt.  of  Church  of  Scotland,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  12. 
Aikman,  Hist,  of  Scolland,  vol.  iv.,  p.  C03. 


Tlie  misery  of  the  country  was  still  further 
deepened  by  the  machinery  which  was  set  up 
for  the  working  of  this  S3'stem  of  ruinous  oppres- 
sion. The  Privy  Council,  too  large,  it  was  judged, 
for  the  quick  dispatch  of  business,  was  I'educed  to 
a  "  Committee  of  Aflairs."  Sharp  was  president, 
and  with  him  were  associated  two  or  three  others, 
true  j-oke-fellows  of  the  "  Red  Primate."  This 
court  was  bound  by  no  .statute,  it  permitted  no 
appeal,  and  like  the  cave  of  ancient  stoiy, 
although  many  footsteps  could  be  seen  going  in, 
there  were  none  visible  coming  out.  Ajiotlier 
means  of  executing  the  cruel  laws  which  had  re- 
placed the  ancient  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  was  to 
raise  an  additional  force,  aiid  place  garrisons  in  the 
more  disafl'ected  shires.  This,  again,  necessitated  a 
"cess,"  wliich  was  felt  to  be  doubly  grievous,  inas- 
much as  it  obliged  the  country  to  furnish  the  means 
of  its  owai  destruction.  The  peasantiy  had  to  pay 
for  the  soldiers  who  were  to  pillage,  torture,  and 
murder  them.  A  yet  further  piece  of  ingenious 
wickedness  were  the  "  Letters  of  Intercommuning," 
wliich  were  issued  by  the  Government  against  the 
more  eminent  Presbj-terians.  Those  again.st  whom 
these  missives  were  fulminated  were  cut  off  from 
human  society  :  no  friend,  no  relation,  durst  give 
them  a  night's  lodging,  or  a  meal,  or  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  or  address  a  word  or  a  letter  to  them  ;  they 
were  forbidden  all  help  and  sympathy  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  For  a  minister  to  preach  in 
the  fields  wa.s  to  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  and  a 
price  wa.s  set  upon  his  head.  The  nation  wa-s 
di^•ided  into  two  cla.sses,  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed.  Government  had  become  a  system  of 
lawless  triljunals,  of  arbitrary  edicts,  of  spies,  ini- 
prisonings,  and  murderings.  Such  was  the  state 
of  Scotland  in  the  year  1676.  Nevertheless,  tho 
conventicle  still  flourished. 

Till  the  field-preaching  was  entirely  and  utterly 
swept  awiiy,  the  persecutor  felt  that  ho  had  accom- 
))li.shed  nothing.  After  all  the  seventies  he  liud 
l^ut  iu  force,  woiild  it  be  ))0ssible  to  find  more 
rigorous  means  of  sujiiivession  I      The  jwrsecutor'u 
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invention  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  More  tenible 
severities  were  devised ;  and  Shai-p  jjroposed  and 
carried  m  Council  the  most  atrocious  edict  which 
had  yet  been  passed.  The  edict  in  question  was  no 
less  than  to  make  it  a  capital  crime  on  the  part  of 
any  to  attend  a  field-preaching  in  arms.  This  was, 
ill  fact,  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  four-fifths  of 
tlie.  people  of  Scotland ;'  in  some  districts  the 
entire  population  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
penalty.  But  so  it  was  ;  it  was  death  to  be  present 
at  a  field-preaching  ;  and  judges,  officer.s,  and  even 
sergeants  were  empowered  to  kill  on  tlie  spot,  as 
traitors,  all  persons  whom  they  found  going  armed 
to  the  conventicle.  This  barbarous  law  only 
nursed  what  the  Government  wished  to  extirpate. 
If  liable  to  be  murdered  by  any  Government  official 
or  spy  who  met  him,  what  coidd  the  man  so  threat- 
ened do  but  cany  arms  1  Thus  the  congregation 
became  a  camp ;  the  attenders  on  field-preachings 
came  prepared  to  fight  as  well  as  to  worship ;  and 
thus  were  the  Covenanters  forced  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  incipient  wai'. 

Through  Sliarp's  influence  and  cruelty  mainly  had 
this  unbearable  state  of  mattei-s  been  realised.  His 
violence  at  last  provoked  a  terrible  retaliation. 
Only  a  few  days  before  his  departure  for  London, 
where  the  atrocious  edict  of  his  own  drafting  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  king,  he  was  surprised  at 
a  lonely  spot  on  Magus  Moor,  as  he  was  passing 
(3rd  May,  1679)  from  Edinbiu'gh  to  St.  Andrews, 
dragged  from  his  carriage,  and  massacred.  This 
was  a  gi'eat  crime.  The  French  statesman  would 
have  said  it  was  worse — it  was  a  gi'eat  blunder ; 
and  indeed  it  was  so,  for  though  we  know  of  no 
Presbyterian  who  justified  the  act,  its  guilt  was 
imputed  to  the  whole  Presbyterian  body,  and  it 
fiu'iiished  a  pretext  for  letting  loose  upon  them  a 
more  ferocious  and  exterminating  ^•ioleIlce  than  any 
to  which  they  had  yet  been  subjected.  The  edict 
lived  after  its  author,  and  his  assassination  only 
secm-ed  its  more  merciless  and  rigorous  enforce- 
ment. 

In  this  terrible  drama  one  bloody  phase  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  bloodier,  and  one  cruel  actor  is  followed 
by  another  still  more  cruel  and  ferocious.  The 
Government,  in  want  of  soldiei-s  to  cany  out  their 
measures  on  the  scale  now  contemplated,  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  same  quarter  whence  they  had 
obtained  a  supply  of  curates.  An  army  of  some 
10,000  Highlanders  was  brought  down  from  the 
Popish  north,-  to  spoil  and  torture  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  Lowlands.     Tliis  Highland  host,  as 


'  Aikman,  Hi$t.  of  Scotland,  vol.  It.,  p.  603. 
'  Wodvow,  Hift.  Ch.  of  Scotland,  bk.  ii.,  eh.  13. 


it  was  termed,  came  armed  with  field-pieces, 
muskets,  daggers,  and  spades,  as  if  to  be  occupied 
against  some  gi'eat  fortified  camp ;  they  brought  with 
them  also  shackles  to  bind  and  lead  away  prisoners, 
whose  ransom  would  add  to  the  spoil  they  might 
take  in  war.  These  savages,  who  neither  knew  nor 
cared  anything  about  the  quaiTel,  were  not  a  little 
surprised,  on  an-iving  in  the  shii'es  of  Lanark  and 
AjT,  to  see  neither  army  nor  fortified  city,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  pursuits  of  peacefid  life  going 
calmly  on  in  the  workshops  and  fields.  Defi-auded 
of  the  pleasure  of  fighting,  they  betook  them 
to  the  more  lucrative  business  of  stealing.  They 
quartered  themselves  where  they  chose,  made  the 
famUy  supply  them  with  strong  drink,  rifled  lock- 
fast places,  di'ew  theii'  dii'ks  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, and  by  threats  and  tortures  compelled  the 
inmates  of  the  houses  they  had  invaded  to  reveal 
the  places  in  which  their  valuables  wei'e  hidden. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  they  were  withdrawn, 
the  Government  themselves  having  become  a-shamed 
of  them,  and  being  disappointed  that  the  popula- 
tion, by  submitting  patiently  to  this  infliction,  had 
escaped  the  massacre  which  insurrection  would 
have  di'awn  down  upon  them  from  this  nithle-ss 
horde.  This  host  returned  to  their  native  hiUs, 
loaded  with  the  multif^irious  spoil  which  they  had 
gathered  in  then-  incursion.  "  When  this  goodly 
ai-my  retreated  homewards,"  says  Kirkton,  "you 
would  have  thought  by  their  baggage  that  they  had 
been  at  the  sack  of  a  besieged  city."' 

John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons 
next  appear  upon  the  scene.  His  troops  are  seen 
scouring  the  countiy,  now  skirmishing  with  a  party 
of  Covenantei-s,  now  attacking  a  field-meeting,  and 
dyeing  the  heather  with  the  blood  of  the  woi-ship- 
pers,  and  now  shooting  peasants  in  cold  blood  in 
the  fields,  or  murdering  them  at  theii'  own  dooi'S. 
Defeat  checked  for  a  little  their  career  of  riot, 
jirofauity,  and  blood.  It  is  Sunday  morning,  the 
1st  of  June,  1679.  On  the  strath  that  iiins  east- 
ward from  Loudon  Hill,  Avondale,  the  Covenantei-s 
had  i-esolved  to  meet  that  day  for  worehip.  Tlie 
rounded  eminence  of  the  hill,  with  its  wooded 
top,  was  on  one  side  of  them,  the  moss  and 
heath  that  make  up  the  bosom  of  the  valley  on 
the  other.  The  watchmen  are  stationed  as  usual. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  just  beginning  liLs  sermon  when  a 
signal-gun  is  heard.  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons 
are  advancing.  The  woi-shippers  sit  still,  but  the 
armed  men  step  out  from  the  othei-s  and  put  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle.  Tliey  arc  but  a  small 
host — fifty  hoi-semen,  fifty  foot  with  muskets,  and 

5  Kii'kton,  HUt.,  pp.  390,  391. 
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a  hundred  and  fifty  armed  ^\•ith  halberds,  forks,  and 
similar  weapons.  Sii-  Robert  Hamilton  took  the 
command,  and  was  supported  by  Colonel  Cleland, 
Balfour  of  Burley,  and  Hackston  of  Rathilet. 
Theu-  step  was  fii-m  as,  .singing  the  Seventy-sixth 
Psalm  to  the  time  of  "  ilartjTS,"  they  advanced 
to  meet  the  enemy.  They  met  him  at  the  ilorass 
of  Dramclog.  The  first  mutual  volley  left  the 
Covenanters  untouched,  but  when  the  smoke  had 
roUed  away  it  was  seen  that  there  were  not  a  few 
empty  saddles  in  Claverhouse's  cavalrj'.  Plunging 
into  the  mo.ss,  trooper  and  Covenanter  gi-appled 
hand  to  hand  with  each  other ;  but  the  enthusiastic 
valour  of  the  latter  carried  the  day.  The  ch-agoons 
began  to  reel  like  dninken  men.  Claverhouse  saw 
that  the  field  was  lost,  and  fled  •nith  the  remains 
of  his  troop.  He  left  forty  of  his  men  dead  on 
the  field,  with  a  considerable  number  of  wounded. 
The  Covenantera  had  one  killed  and  five  mortally 
wounded.' 

It  was  the  heroism,  not  the  numbers,  of  the 
Covenanters  which  had  won  the  field ;  and  the 
lesson  which  the  victory  taught  them  was  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  devotion,  which  alone  coidd  feed 
the  fire  of  their  valour,  and  to  eschew  division. 
The  nation  was  vdih  them  in  the  main,  their  recent 
sxiccess  had  brought  prestige  to  their  cause,  num- 
bers were  now  flocking  to  their  standards,  some  of 
them  men  of  bii-th,  and  seeing  the  royal  forces  in 
Scotland  were  few,  their  chances  were  now  better 
than  when  they  measured  swords  with  the  Govern- 
ment at  Bullion  Green.  But  unhappily  they  were 
split  up  by  questions  growing  out  of  the  Indulgence, 
and  they  laboured  under  the  further  disadvantage 
of  having  no  master-mind  to  preside  in  council 
and  command  in  the  field.  It  was  under  these 
fatal  conditions  that,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  was  fought. 

After  Di-umclog  the  Covenanters  pitched  their 
camp  on  Hamilton  !Moor,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Clj'de.  They  were  assailable  only  by  a  nan-ow 
bridge  acro.ss  that  river,  which  might  be  easily 
defended.  The  royal  army  now  advancing  against 
them,  under  Monmouth,  numbered  about  15,000; 
the  Presbyteiian  host  was  somewhere  about  5,000. 
But  they  were  weakened  in  i)resence  of  the  enemy 
more  by  disunion  than  by  disparity  of  numbera.  Tlie 
Indulgence  had  all  along  been  productive  of  evils, 
and  was  now  to  inflict  upon  them  a  crowning 
dis.i.ster.  It  was  debated  whether  those  who  had 
accepted  the  Indulgence  should  be  permitted  to  join 
in  aiTTis  with  their  brethren  till  first  they  ha<l 
condemned  it.     A  new  and  extreme  doctrine  had 

'  Aikman,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.,  p.  5. 


sprung  up,  and  was  espoused  by  a  party  among  the 
Presbvterians,  to  the  eflect  that  the  king  by  the 
Euastian  power  he  claimed  over  the  Church  had 
forfeited  all  right  to  the  ci'iil  obedience  of  the  sub- 
jects. The  days  and  weeks  that  ought  to  have  been 
spent  in  drULing  recruits,  providing  ammunition, 
and  forming  the  men  into  regiments,  were  wasted 
in  hot  discussion  and  bitter  recrimination ;  and 
when  the  enemy  at  last  ajiproached  they  were  found 
imprepared  to  meet  him.  A  gallant  party  of  300, 
headed  by  Hackston,  defended  the  bridge  for  many 
houi-s,  the  main  body  of  the  covenanting  army  re- 
maining idle  spectators  of  the  unequal  contest,  till 
they  saw  the  brave  little  party  give  way  before 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  then  the  royal  forces 
defiled  across  the  bridge.  Panic  seized  the  Presby- 
terian host,  left  without  officers ;  rout  followed  ; 
the  royal  cavalry  pui-sued  the  fugitives,  and  mer- 
cilessly cut  down  all  whom  they  overtook.  The 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  town  of  Hamilton,  in  short 
the  whole  surrounding  country  became  a  scene 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Xo  fewer  than  400 
perished.  This  disastrous  battle  was  fought  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  22nd  of  June,  1679. 

It  was  now  that  the  cup  of  the  sufiering  Presby- 
terians was  filled  to  the  brim.  The  Government, 
eager  to  improve  the  advantage  they  had  obtained 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  struck  more 
terribly  than  ever,  in  the  hope  of  eflecting  the  \itter 
extermination  of  the  Covenanters  before  they  had 
time  to  rally.  Twelve  hundred  had  suiTendered 
themselves  prisoners  on  the  field  of  battle.  They 
were  stripped  almost  naked,  tied  two  and  two, 
driven  to  Edinburgh,  being  treated  with  gi-eat 
inlnnnanity  on  the  w'ay,  and  on  arri^'ing  at  theii- 
destination,  the  prisons  being  full,  they  were 
penned  like  cattle,  or  rather  like  wild  beasts,  in 
the  Greyfriars'  Churchyard.  What  a  different 
spectacle  from  that  which  this  famous  spot  had 
exliibited  forty  yeare  before  !  Then-  miseiy  was 
heartrending.  The  Government's  barbarity  to- 
wards them  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  too 
surely  attested.  Tliese  1,200  pereons  were  left 
without  the  slightest  shelter ;  they  were  eac- 
posed  to  all  weathers,  to  the  i-ain,  the  tempest,  the 
snow ;  they  slept  on  the  bare  earth  ;  theii-  guard 
treated  them  capriciously  and  cnielly,  robbing 
them  of  their  little  money,  and  often  driving 
away  the  citizens  who  sought  to  relieve  theii' 
great  suflerings  by  bringing  them  food  or  clothing. 
Some  made  their  escape ;  othew  were  released 
on  signing  a  bond  of  non-resistance ;  othera  were 
fi-ced  when  found  to  l)e  sinking  imder  wounds, 
or  diseases  contracted  by  exposure.  At  the  end 
of  five   months — for   so    long    did    this    miseraljle 
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crowd  remain  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the 
graveyard — the  1,200  were  reduced  to  250.  On 
the  morning  of  the  1,5th  of  November,  1679,  these 
250  were  taken  down  to  Leith  and  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel,  to  be  transported  to  Barbadoes. 
They  were  crowded  into  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
where  there  was  scarce  room  for  100.  Awful 
were  the  heat,  the  thirst,  and  other  horrors  of 
this  floating  dungeon.  Their  ship  was  overtaken 
by  a  terrible  tempest  off  the  coast  of  Orkney.     It 


filled  with  fresh  victim-s  brought  in  by  the  spies 
with  whom  the  country  swarmed.  Several  gentle- 
men and  many  learned  and  venerable  ministers  were 
confined  in  the  dungeons  of  Blackness,  Dunottar, 
and  the  Bass  Rock.  Aged  matrons  and  pious 
maidens  were  e.'cecuted  on  the  scaffold,  or  tied  to 
stakes  within  sea-mark  and  drowned.  The  peree- 
cution  fell  with  equal  severity  on  all  who  appeared 
for  the  cause  of  their  country's  religion  and  liberty. 
No  eminence  of  birth,  no  fame  of  talent,  no  lustre 


was  thrown  by  the  winds  upon  the  rocks,  and  many 
of  the  poor  prisoners  on  board  were  drowned. 
Those  who  escaped  the  waves  were  earned  to  Bar- 
badoes and  sold  as  slaves.  A  few  only  survived  to 
return  to  their  native  laud  at  the  Revolution. 

The  years  that  followed  are  known  as  "the  killing 
times  ;  "  and  truly  Scotland  during  them  became  not 
unlike  that  from  which  the  term  is  boiTOwed — 
a  shambles.  The  Presbyterians  were  hunted  on 
the  mountains  and  tracked  by  the  bloodliounds  of 
the  Pri-i-y  CouncU  to  the  caves  and  dens  where  they 
had  hid  themselves.  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons 
were  continually  on  the  pursuit,  shooting  down 
men  and  women  in  the  fields  and  on  the  highways. 
As  fast  as  the  prisons  could  be  emptied  they  were 


of  virtue  could  shield  their  possessor  from  the  most 
horrible  fate  if  he  ojiposed  the  designs  of  the  eoui-t. 
Some  of  lofty  intellect  and  famed  statesmanship 
were  hanged  and  quartered  on  the  gallows,  and  the 
ghastly  spectacle  of  their  heads  and  limbs  met  thr 
gazer  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom,  a.s  if  the 
land  were  still  inhabited  by  cannibals,  and  had 
never  kno^^^l  either  ci^nlisation  or  Chi-istianity. 
It  is  calculated  that  during  the  twenty-eight  veal's 
of  persecution  in  Scotland  18,000  persons  suffered 
death,  or  hardships  approaching  it 

There  came  a  second  breathing-time  under  James 
II.  This  monarch,  ^\-ith  the  view  of  introducing 
Popery  into  the  three  kingdoms,  published  a  Tolera- 
tion, which  he  made  universal.     It  was  a  treacherous 
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gift,  but  the  majority  of  Nonconformists  in  both 
England  and  Scotland  availed  themselves  of  it. 
The  bulk  of  the  outed  Presbyterian  pastors  accepted 
it,  and  returned  to  the  discharge  of  theii-  functions. 


up  the  street  of  that  ancient  burgh,  and  on  ai-- 
riving  at  the  cross  one  of  them  dismounted,  and  the 
others  fomiing  a  ring  round  him,  while  the  citizens 
congregated  outside  the  cii-cle,   he   read  aloud  the 


BOBERT    I.EIGHTOX,    AKCHBISHOP    OF    GLASGOW    (.ET.  40). 
(From  a  Portrail  0/  the  period  engraved  by  B.  H'hite.) 


There  wem  a  party,  however,  who  refused  to  profit  by 
King  James's  Toleration,  and  who  continued  to  be 
the  objects  of  a  relentless  persecution.  They  had 
previously  raised  the  question  whether  the  House 
of  Stuart  had  not,  by  their  pervei-sion  of  the  Consti- 
tution, religious  and  civil,  and  their  systematic  and 
habitual  tyranny,  forfeited  all  right  to  the  throne. 
The  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived  they  announced 
in  their  famous  proclamation  at  Sanquhar.  On  the 
22nd  of  June,  1680,  a  little  troop  of  horsemen  rode 
155 


following  declaration  : — "  W'e  do  by  these  presents 
disown  Charles  Stuart,  that  has  been  reigning,  or 
rather  tyrannising,  on  the  throne  of  Britain  these 
yeai-s  bygone,  as  having  any  right,  title,  or  interest 
in  tlie  cro'w'n  of  Scotland,  for  government — a.s  for- 
feited several  years  since,  by  his  perjury  and  breach 
of  covenant  both  to  God  and  HLs  Kirk,  and  by 
his  tyrannj%  and  breach  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  reigning  in  matters  civil.  .  .  We  do  declare  a 
war  with  such  a  tyrant  and  usurper."    The  rending 
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ended,  they  affixed  their  paper  to  the  market  cross, 
and  rode  away  into  the  moorlands  from  wliich  they 
had  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously  issued. 

From  this  little  landward  to^^^l  wa*  sounded  out 
the  fii-st  knell  of  the  coming  do^vnfall  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  It  looked  eminently  absurd  in  these 
twenty  men  to  detlu'one  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  but  however  we  may  denounce  the  act  as 
extravagant  and  even  treasonable,  the  treason  of 
these  men  lay  in  their  not  having  fleets  and  armies 
to  put  down  the  tp'ant  that  the  law  might  reign. 
The  Sanquhar  Declaration  however,  with  all  its 
seeming  extravagance,  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  the 
solitudes  in  which  it  was  first  heard.  It  startled  the 
court.  The  Government,  instead  ot  letting  it  die,  took 
it  up,  and  published  it  all  over  the  three  kingdoms. 
It  was  read,  pondei-ed  over,  and  it  operated  with 
other  causes  in  awakening  and  guiding  public  senti- 
ment, till  at  last  the  feeble  echoes  first  raised  among 
the  moors  of  Lanark,  came  back  in  thunder  in 
16SS  from  the  cities  and  capitals  of  the  empire. 

The  close  of  the  j^ereecution  was  distinguLshed  by 
two  remarkable  deaths.  As  Argyle  and  Gutlu-ie 
had  opened  the  roll  of  Scottish  martyrs,  so  now  it 
is  closed  by  Argyle  and  Renwick.  It  wa,s  meet 
surely  that  the  son  of  the  proto-mai-tyr  of  the 
Twenty-eight  Years'  Persecution,  should  pour  out 
his  blood  on  the  same  scaffold  on  which  that  of  his 
gi-eat  ancestor,  and  of  so  many  besides,  had  been  shed, 
and  so  seal  as  it  were  the  testimony  of  them  all.  The 
deep  sleep  into  which  he  fell  just  before  his  execu- 
tion has  become  historic.  He  was  taken  aside  in  pre- 
sence of  his  enemies  into  a  pa\'ilion,  to  rest  awhile, 
before  departing  to  his  eternal  rest.  Equally  his- 
toric are  his  last  words:  "  I  die  with  a  heart-hatred 
of  Popery,  prelacy,  and  all  supei-stition  whatever." 
Ha\Tng  so  spoken  he  laid  his  head  npon  the  block. 

Tlie  scaflfold,  before  being  taken  down,  was  to 
be  wetted  with  the  blood  of  yet  another  martyi- — 
James  Renwick.  He  was  of  the  number  of  those 
who  refused  to  own  James  as  king ;  and  fearlessly 
avowing  his  sentiments  on  tliis  as  on  other  matters, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  executed.  He  appeared 
on  the  scaffold  on  the  17th  of  Febntary,  1688 — 
calm,  courageous,  and  elevated.  In  Ms  last  pi'ayer 
he  expi-essed  a  confident  hope  that  the  dawn  of 
deliverance  for  Scotland  was  neai-,  and  that  days  of 
glory  yet  awaited  her.  He  essayed  to  address  the 
vast  concourse  of  sorrowing  spectator  around  the 
scaflbld,  but  the  drums  beat  all  the  while.  There 
came  a  pause  in  then-  noise,  and  the  mai-tyi-  was 
heard  to  saj',  or  rather  to  sing,  "  I  shall  soon  be 
above  these  clouds — I  .shall  soon  be  above  these 
clouds,  then  shall  I  enjoy  thee,  and  glorify  thee,  O 
my  Father,  without  interruption,  and  without  iu- 


teiTttission,  for  ever."  The  martyr's  death-song  was 
the  morning  hymn  of  Scotland,  for  scarcely  had  its 
thiilling  strains  died  away  when  deliverance  came 
in  the  manner  we  shall  presently  see.' 

Meanwhile  we  behold  Scotland  apparently 
crashed.  All  her  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  taken  the  side  of  the  nation  against  the  court 
had  peiished  on  the  scaffold,  or  had  been  chased 
into  exile  ;  her  people  were  lying  by  thausands  in 
their  quiet  gi-aves  among  the  moore  or  in  the  cityj 
churchyards,  their  withering  limbs  illuminating] 
with  gha.stly  yet  glorious  light  the  places  where 
they  were  exposed  to  view ;  and  when  Renwick 
ascended  the  ladder  to  die,  the  last  minister  of  the  , 


'  We  have  quoted  a  few  only  of  the  authorities  consult 
in  the  compilatioii  of  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Twenty.^ 
eight  years'  Persecution.  For  the  information  of  othe 
than  Scottish  readers,  we  may  state  that  details  com- 
prehending the  dying  speeches  of  the  martyrs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Scots  Worthies,  Naphtali,  Cloud  of  Witnesses, 
De  Foe,  Simpson's  Traditions,  Dodd's  Fifty  Tears^  Struggle, 
M'^Crie's  Story  of  the  Scottish  Church,  &c.  &c. 

At  p.  606  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  Martyrs'  Monu- 
ment, Edinburgh.  Upon  the  slab  of  the  monument  are 
inscribed  the  following  earnest  verses  and  the  notes 
accompanying  them : — 

"  Halt,  passenger,  take  heed  what  you  do  see. 
This  tomb  doth  shew  for  what  some  men  did  die. 

"  Here  lies  interr'd  the  dust  of  those  who  stood 
'Gainst  perjury,  resisting  unto  blood ; 
Adhering  to  the  Covenants,  and  laws 
Establishing  the  same ;  which  was  the  cause 
Their  lives  were  sacrific'd  unto  the  lust 
Of  Prelatists  abjur'd.    Though  here  their  dust 
Lies  mixt  with  murderers,  and  other  crew, 
"Wliom  justice  justly  did  to  death  pursue  : 
But  as  for  them,  no  cause  was  to  be  found 
Worthy  of  death,  but  only  they  were  sound. 
Constant  and  stedfast,  zealous,  witnessing 
For  the  Prerogatives  of  CHEIST  then:  KIN'G. 
Wliich  Truths  were  seaFd  by  famous  Gutheie's  head, 
And  all  along  to  Mr.  Kenwick's  blood. 
They  did  endure  the  wrath  of  enemies, 
Eeproaches,  torments,  deaths  and  injm-ies. 
But  yet  they're  those  who  from  such  troubles  came. 
And  now  triumph  in  glory  with  the  LAMB. 

"From  May  27th,  1661,  that  the  most  noble  Marquis 
of  Arotle  was  beheaded,  to  the  17th  of  Febry. ,  1688, 
that  Mr.  James  Eenwick  suffered;  were  one  way  or  other 
Murdered  and  Destroyed  for  the  same  Cause,  about 
Eighteen  thousand,  of  whom  were  execute  at  Edinburgh, 
about  an  himdred  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Ministers 
and  Others :  noble  Martyrs  for  JESUS  CHEIST.  The 
most  of  them  he  here. 

"  For  a  pai'ticnlar  account  of  the  cause  and  manner  of 
then-  Sufferings,  see  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  Crookshank's 
and  Defoe's  Histories." 

The  opened  book  below  the  slab  contains  certain  texts 
from  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  namely,  vi.  9 — 11 ;  a  part 
of  vii.  14 ;  and  a  part  of  ii.  10. 

At  the  very  foot  of  the  monument  we  are  told  that 
"  Tliis  Tomb  was  first  erected  by  James  Currie,  Mercht. 
in  Pentlaud,  and  others,  1706 :  Renewed,  1771." 
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Presbyterian  body  still  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment had  fallen.  There  now  remained  none  but  a 
few  coimtry-people  around  the  blue  banner  of  tlie 
Covenant.  Never  did  defeat  appear  more  complete. 
As  a  nation  Scotland  seemed  to  be  crushed,  and  as 
a  Church  it  seemed  utterly  overthrown. 

Yet  in  reality  Scotland  had  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory. By  her  twenty-eight  years  of  suffering  she 
had  so  illustrated  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
struggle  and  the  momentous  issues  at  stake,  and 
she  had  so  exalted  the  contest  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  investing  it  with  a  moral  grandeur  that 
stimulated  England,  that  she  mainly  contributed  to 
the  turning  of  the  tide,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Protestant  cause  all  over  Chi-istendom.  The  world 
was  then  in  one  of  its  gi-eatest  crises.  The  He- 
formation  was  ebbing  in  Germany,  in  France,  in 
Holland,  in  aU  the  coimtries  of  Chi-istendom  ;  every- 
where a  double-headed  tjTanny  was  advancing  on 
men,  trampling  down  the  liberties  of  nations  and 


the  rights  of  Churches.  Scotland  retreated  behind 
the  bulwark  of  her  Presbyterian  Church ;  she 
fought  against  the  "  supremacy  of  King  James," 
which  meant  simply  arbitrary  government ;  she 
fought  for  the  "  supremacy  of  King  Jesus,"  which 
meant  free  Parliaments  not  less  than  free  Assem- 
blies— the  supremacy  of  law  versus  the  supremacy 
of  the  monarch — conscience  versus  power.  Dis- 
guised under  antiquated  names  and  phrases,  this 
was  the  essence  of  the  great  struggle,  and  though 
Scotland  lost  her  people  in  that  struggle  she  won 
lier  cause.  Her  leaders  have  all  fallen ;  the  last 
of  her  ministers  has  just  expii'ed  on  tlie  scaffold  ; 
there  is  but  a  mere  handful  of  her  people  around 
her  blue  banner  as  it  still  floats  upon  her  moun- 
tains ;  but  there  is  an  eye  watching  that  flag  from 
beyond  tlie  sea,  ready  whenever  the  hour  shall 
strike  to  hasten  across  and  reap  the  victory  of  these 
twenty-eight  years  of  martyrdom,  by  grasping  that 
flag  and  planting  it  on  the  throne  of  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


JAJIES    II. — PROJECTS   TO   RESTORE    POPERY. 


James  II. — Suspicions  of  the  Nation— His  Promises  to  Maintain  the  Proteatant  Religion— Joy  of  the  People — Fears 
of  Louis  XIV. — His  Coronation— Goes  to  Mass — Imposes  Taxes  without  his  Parliament— Invasion  of  Argyle— 
Insurrection  of  Monmouth— These  Risings  Suppressed — Cruelties  of  Jeffreys— The  Test  Act — Debates  respecting 
a  Standing  Army— State  of  Protestantism  throughout  Christendom— Its  Afflicted  Condition  Everywhere— A 
Moment  of  Mighty  Peril— Hopes  of  the  Jesuits. 


Charles  II.  being  dead,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
James  II.  Tlie  peace  and  quietness  in  which  he 
took  iwssession  of  the  crown  may  well  sui-prise 
us,  and  doubtless  it  sui-prised  James  himself 
Universally  suspected  of  being  a  Papist,  the  law 
which  made  it  capital  for  any  one  to  affimi  that 
he  was  so,  so  far  from  allaying,  ratlier  tended  to 
confirm  tlie  wide-spread  suspicions  respecting  him. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  since  the  entire  nation 
almost  had  appeared  to  concur  in  the  proposal  to 
exclude  him  from  the  tin-one,  and  strenuous  efforts 
had  been  made  in  Parliament  to  pa.ss  a  Bill  to  that 
effect.  Nevertlieless,  when  the  hour  arrived, 
James's  accession  took  place  with  general  acquies- 
cence. It  is  tnio,  tliat  as  tliere  had  been  no  tears 
for  the  deatli  of  Cliarles,  so  there  were  no  shouts 
for  the  accession  of  James :  the  heralds  who  pro- 
claimed him  j)as.sed  through  silent  streets.  But  if 
there  was  no  enthusiasm  there  was  no  opposition : 


no  one  thought  it  liis  duty  to  raise  his  voice  and 
demand  securities  before  committing  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  England  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
sovereign.' 

Knowing  the  wide  distrust  entertained  by  the 
nation,  and  fearing  perhaps  that  it  might  break 
out  in  tumult,  James  met  his  Council  the  same  day 
on  wliicli  his  brother  died,  and  voluntarily  made 
in  their  presence  the  following  declaration : — "  I 
shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  presei'N'e  this  govern- 
ment, both  in  Church  and  State,  as  it  is  now  by 
law  established.  I  know,  too,  that  the  laws  of 
England  are  sufficient  to  make  tlie  king  as  gi-eat 
a  monarch  as  I  can  wish  ;  and  as  I  shall  never 
depart  from  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any  man's  jjroperty." 
These  words,  printed  and  diffused  over  the  coun- 
try, c(tiieted  the  fears  of  the  nation.     They  were 
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acceptpil  aff  an  explicit  promise  of  two  things  :  first, 
that  Jairips  would  not  change  the  religion  of  the 
nation  ;  ami  secondly,  that  he  would  not  tax  the 
people  hut  with  the  consent  of  his  Parliament. 

The  nation  persuaded  itself  that  it  had  obtained 
a  sure  and  solid  guarantee  of  its  lights.  These 
few  vague  words  seemed  in  its  eyes  an  invincible 
rampart,  and  it  abandoned  itself  to  an  excess  of 
joy.  It  had  buried  all  its  .suspicions  and  jealousies 
in  the  grave  of  the  defunct  monarch,  and  now  it 
had  nothing  but  welcomes  and  rejoicings  for  the 
new  sovereign.  "The  common  phrase,"  says 
Bui'net,  "was,  'We  have  now  the  word  of  a 
king ; '  and  this  was  magnified  as  a  greater 
security  than  laws  could  give."'  Niimei'ous  ad- 
dresses from  public  bodies  were  carried  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  extollmg  the  vii-tues  of  the  late 
king,  and  promising  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the 
new  one,  imder  whom,  it  was  confidently  predicted, 
the  prestige  and  renown  of  England  would  be 
very  speedily  and  mightilj'  enhanced.  Even  the 
Quakei'S,  who  eschew  flattery,  and  love  plaimiess 
and  honesty  of  speech,  pi-esented  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  James  II.  with  a  petition  so  art- 
fully worded,  that  some  took  occasion  to  say  that 
the  Jesuits  had  inspired  their  pen.  "  We  are 
come,"  said  they,  "  to  testify  our  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  our  good  friend  Charles,  and  our  joy  for 
thy  being  made  our  governor.  We  are  told  thou 
art  not  of  the  persuasion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
no  more  than  we ;  wherefore  we  hope  thou  wilt 
grant  us  the  same  liberty  thou  allowest  thyself; 
wliich  doing,  we  wish  you  all  manner  of  happiness." - 

The  assurances  that  were  accepted  by  the  people 
of  England  as  solid  securities,  and  which  filled 
them  with  so  lively  a  joy,  were  tliose  of  a  man 
whose  creed  permitted  him  to  promise  ever^'tliing, 
but  reqnu'ed  him  to  fulfil  nothing,  if  it  was  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  his  Church.  James  was 
feeding  the  nation  upon  delusive  hopes.  Once 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  would  forget  all 
that  he  now  promised.  Meantime,  these  assurances 
were  repeated  again  and  again,  in  terms  not  less 
explicit,  and  in  manner  not  less  solemn.  The 
religion  and  laws  of  England  would  not  be  changed, 
the  king  would  have  all  men  know.^  And  so  ap- 
parently frank  and  sincere  were  these  protestations, 
that  if  they  quieted  the  alai-m  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, they  awakened  the  fears  of  the  French  king. 
Louis  XIV.  began  to  doubt  James's  fidelity  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and   the   compact  between 


'  Burnet,  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  281. 
-  Bowyer,  Hist.  James  II.,  p.  10. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  11. 


the  crowns  of  France  and  England  to  restore 
the  sway  of  that  Church  in  all  the  countries  o( 
ChrLstendom,  and  to  fear  that  he  was  preferring 
the  safety  of  his  crowni  to  the  supremacy  of  Im 
creed.  He  wi-ote  to  his  ambassador  in  London, 
inquiring  how  he  was  to  coustnie  the  conduct  of 
the  English  sovereign,  adding,  "  If  he  and  liLs 
Parliament  come  to  a  cordial  trust  one  of  another, 
it  may  probably  change  all  the  measiu-es  we  have 
been  so  long  concerting  for  the  glory  of  our  throne 
and  the  establLshment  of  the  Catholic  religion." 

Meanwhile  the  king  gave  orders  to  prepare  for 
his  coronation,  which  he  appointed  for  St.  George's 
Day.  The  ceremony  was  maiTed  by  several  un- 
toward occuiTences,  wliich  the  people  intei-jireted  as 
bad  omens.  The  canopy  which  was  canied  over  him 
broke  down.  The  crown  was  too  big,  and  sat  so 
low  on  his  forehead  as  partially  to  blindfold  him. 
On  that  same  day  hLs  son  by  Mrs.  Sidley  died. 
Certain  other  things  fell  out,  which,  although  of 
less  moment,  tended  to  tarnish  the  pomp  of  the 
ceremonial,  and  to  in.spire  the  spectators  with  in- 
auspicious forebodings.  There  were  surer  omens 
of  impending  evil  presented  to  their  eyes  if  they 
could  have  read  them.  The  king  was  mounting 
the  throne  without  legal  pledge  that  he  would 
govern  according  to  law.  And  though  he  and  the 
queen  had  resolved  to  have  all  the  services  con- 
ducted in  the  Protestant  form,  the  king  refused  to 
take  the  Sacrament,  which  wf„s  always  a  part  of  the 
ceremony ;  "  and  he  had  such  senses  given  him 
of  the  oath,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  he  either  took  it 
as  imlawful,  with  a  resolution  not  to  keep  it,  or 
he  had  a  reserved  meaning  in  his  own  mind."  ' 

James,  deeming  it  perhaps  an  unnecessary  labour 
to  preserve  appeamnces  before  those  who  were  so 
willing  to  be  deceived,  began  to  ch-op  the  ma.sk  a 
little  too  soon.  The  fii-st  Sunday  after  his  brotlier"s 
death,  he  went  openly  to  mass.  This  was  to  avow 
what  till  then  it  was  death  for  any  one  to  as.serf. 
namely,  that  he  was  a  Papist.  His  next  indiscre- 
tion was  to  publish  certain  papers  found  in  the 
.stix)ng-box  of  his  brother,  showing  that  diuing  his 
lifetime  Charles  had  reconciled  himself  to  Rome. 
And,  lastly,  he  ventured  upon  the  bold  step  of 
le\'ying  a  tax,  for  which  he  had  no  authority  from 
Parliament,  and  which  he  exacted  simply  in  virtue 
of  his  prerogative.  These  acts  travei-sed  the  two 
pledges  he  had  given  the  nation,  namely,  that  he 
woidd  not  change  the  religion,  suid  that  he  would 
govern  by  Parliament ;  and  though  in  themselves 
trivial,  they  were  of  ommous  significance  ik 
indicating  his  futiu-e   policy.     To  be  an  arbitituy 
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monarch,  to  govern  without  law,  without  Par- 
liaments, to  consult  only  his  own  will,  and  to 
plant  this  absolute  power  on  the  dominancy  of  the 
faith  of  Rome,  the  only  stable  basis  he  believed  on 
which  he  could  rest  it,  was  the  summit  ef  James's 
ambition.  His  besotted  wife,  who  so  largely 
governed  him,  and  the  fawning  Jesuits  who  sui-- 
rounded  him,  persuaded  him  that  this  was  the  true 
gloiy  of  a  monarch,  and  that  this  glory  was  to  be 
attained  by  the  people  being  made  entii'ely  sub- 
missive to  the  priests,  and  the  priests  entii-ely 
submissive  to  the  thi-one ;  and  that  to  accomplish 
this  it  was  lawful  in  the  first  place  to  make  any 
nimiber  of  false  promises,  and  not  less  dutiful  in 
the  second  to  break  them.  It  was  a  dangerous 
course  on  which  he  was  entering.  The  scaflbld  of 
his  father  bade  him  beware,  but  James  took  no 
heed  of  the  warning. 

The  more  sagacious  saw  that  a  crisis  was 
approaching.  To  the  indications  the  king  had 
already  given  that  he  was  meditating  a  change  of 
the  Constitution,  another  sign  was  added,  not  less 
ominous  than  those  that  had  gone  before  it.  The 
Parliament  that  had  assembled  was  utterly  corrupt 
and  subservient.  With  a  Papist  on  the  throne,  and 
a  Parliament  ready  to  vote  as  the  king  might  be 
pleased  to  dii-ect,  of  what  force  or  value  was  the  Con- 
stitution? It  was  already  abrogated.  Many,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  fled  to  Holland,  where 
they  might  concert  measures  for  the  rescue  of  king- 
doms now  threatened  with  niin.  The  immediate 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  these  exiles  were  the 
descent  of  Ai-gyle  on  Scotland,  and  the  invasion 
of  England  by  Monmouth,  the  natm-al  son  of 
Charles  II.,  a  favourite  of  the  English  people  as 
he  had  all  along  been  of  hLs  father.  An  adverse 
fortune  pursued  both  expeditions  from  their  com- 
mencement to  their  disastrous  close.  Both  were  ill- 
planned,  both  were  unskilfully  led,  and  both  were 
inadequately  supported.  Argyle,  in  1685,  sweeping 
round  the  north  of  Scotland  with  a  few  ships,  un- 
furled the  standard  of  insuiTection  among  the 
mountains  of  his  native  Highlands.  Penetrating 
at  the  head  of  4,000  men  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
he  was  there  overtlirowii ;  Monmouth,  setting  sail 
from  Holland  at  the  same  time,  landed  at  Lyme,  in 
Doi-setshirc,  and  gathering  round  his  standard  a 
few  thousand  men,  he  joined  battle  with  the  king's 
forces  and  encountered  utter  defeat.  Both  leaders 
were  taken  and  executed.  Neither  wa-s  the  crisis 
rijxj,  nor  were  the  leaders  competent.  The  neck  of 
England  had  to  be  more  giievously  galled  by  the 
yoke  of  the  tjTant  before  its  people  should  be 
jirepared  to  adopt  the  concKwion  at  wliich  a  party 
of   the  persecuted   Pre.sbyteiians  in  Scotland    had 


arrived,  and  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  the 
market  cross  of  Sanquhar,  namely,  that  the  House 
of  Stuart,  by  theii'  perjiu-ies  and  tyrannies,  had  for 
ever  forfeited  the  throne  of  these  realms.  When 
the  hour  should  have  fully  come,  a  mightier  de- 
liverer than  either  of  the  two  would  be  found  to 
execute  vengeance  on  the  royal  house,  and  to  break 
the  fettei-s  of  the  enslaved  nations. 

The  failure  of  these  two  attempts  had  the  effect, 
like  all  suppressed  insurrections,  of  strengthening 
the  Government  which  they  were  intended  to  over- 
thi'ow.  His  enemies  discomfited,  the  next  care  of 
James  was  to  take  vengeance  on  them.  His  foes 
were  entu-ely  at  his  mercy.  This  would  have  been 
a  plea  for  clemency  with  ordinary  tyrants ;  but 
James  II.  was  a  tyrant  after  the  pattern  of  Caligula 
and  other  despots  of  ancient  times,  and  he  smote  his 
I)rostrate  enemies  with  a  frightful  and  merciless 
violence.  He  sent  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  and 
four  judges  worthy  to  sit  on  the  same  bench  with 
him,  along  with  General  Kii'k  and  a  troop  of 
soldiers,  to  chastise  those  counties  in  the  west 
wliich  had  been  the  seat  of  Monmouth's  rising. 
The  cruelties  inflicted  by  these  ferocious  ministers 
of  the  tyrant  were  appalling.  Jeffreys  hanged  men 
and  women  by  thii-ties  at  a  time ;  and  Kirk  had  the 
gallows  erected  before  the  windows  of  his  ban- 
queting-room,  that  the  sight  of  his  struggling 
victims  might  give  zest  to  his  debauch.  From  the 
bar  of  Jeffreys  there  was  no  escape  but  by  bu)*ing 
with  a  great  sum  that  life  which  the  injustice  of 
the  judge,  and  not  the  guUt  of  the  piisoner,  had 
put  in  the  power  of  the  tribtmal,  and  when  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  returned  to  London  he  was 
laden  with  wealth  as  well  as  blood.  Jeffreys 
boasted  with  a  horrible  pleasiu-e  that  "  he  had 
hanged  more  men  than  all  the  judges  of  England 
since  William  the  Conqueror."  Nor  did  any  one 
gainsay  his  avennent,  or  dispute  his  pre-eminence 
in  the  work  of  shedding  innocent  blood,  save  Kii-k, 
who  advanced  his  own  pretensions — on  pei'fectly 
good  grounds,  we  doubt  not — to  share  in  the  merit 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Some  of  the  apologists 
of  James  IT.  have  afiirnied  that  when  the  monarch 
learned  the  extent  of  Jeffreys'  crtielty  and  barbarity, 
he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  these  deeds.  If  so, 
he  took  a  strange  way  of  showing  his  displeasure ; 
for  no  sooner  had  Jeffreys  returned  from  the  gory 
field  of  his  triumphs  to  London,  than  he  a\-i\s 
pimished  by  being  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  made  a  pser  of 
the  realm.' 


'  Bowyer,  Biat.  James  II.,  pp.  33,  34.     Burnet,  Uisi., 
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Among  the  other  prisoners  brought  to  the  bar  of  counsel  moved  for  postponement  of  the  trial.  "  1 
this  furocious  judge  was  the  renowned  and  most  will  not,"  cried  Jeffreys,  "  give  him  a  minute's  time 
eloquent  Richard  Baxter.     The  scene  that  followed      to  save  his  life.     We  have  had  to  deal  with  otlier 


VIETV    Oi    THt    MAl.TlUs     MOM-MtNT,    CKL\.Kl.il,»     CH W.^H\AKIi,    IDKBVRGH. 


we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  Bennet.  It  will 
enable  us  to  realise  the  monstrous  tyranny  of  the 
times,  and  the  utter  shame  into  which  England  had 
sunk.  Baxter  was  committed  on  Jeffreys'  warrant 
for  liis  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  called  a  scandalous  and  seditious  book  against 
the  Go\eruraent.     Being  much  indisposed,  Baxter's 


sort  of  pei-sons,  but  now  we  have  a  saint  to  deal 
with.  I  know  how  to  deal  with  saints  as  well  as 
sinners.  Yonder  st;^nds  Gates  in  the  pillory,  and 
he  says  he  suffers  for  tnith,  and  so  says  Baxter ; 
but  if  Baxter  did  but  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pillory  with  him,  I  would  say  two  of  the  gi-eatest 
rogues  and  rascals  in  the  kingdom   stood    thei-e." 
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"  His  couusel,"  says  Bennet,  "  were  not  suSered  to 
proceed  in  the  defence  of  their  client,  but  were 
brow-beaten  and  hectored  by  the  judge  in  a  manner 
that  suited  Billingsgate  much  better  than  a  tribunal 
of  justice.  Mr.  Baxter  beginning  to  speak  for  liim- 
self,  says  -JeSreys  to  him,  '  Richard,  Richard,  dost 
thou  think  we  will  hear  thee  poison  the  court  ? 
And,  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  fellow,  an  old  knave ; 
thou  hast  wiitten  books  enough  to  fill  a  cart,  every 
one  as  full  of  sedition — I  may  say  treason — as  an 
egg's  full  of  meat.  Hadst  thou  been  wliipt  out  of 
thy  writing  forty  years  ago,  it  had  been  happj-.  I 
know  thou  hast  a  mighty  pai-ty,  and  I  see  a  gi-eat 
mrtny  of  thy  brotherhood  in  comei-s,  to  see  what 
will  become  of  their  mighty  Don,  but  by  the  grace 
of  Almighty  God  I  will  crush  them  all.' 

"After  this  strange  insult,  another  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  counsel  begins  to  speak,  and  to  clear  Mr. 
Baxter,  would  have  read  some  passages  of  the  book, 
but  Jeffreys  cried  out,  'You  shall  not  draw  me 
into  a  conventicle  with  your  annotations,  nor  your 
snivelling  parson  neither.'  So  that  when  neither  he 
himself  nor  the  la^vyers  could  be  heard,  but  were  all 
sUenced  by  noise  and  fuiy,  the  judge  proceeds  to 
sum  up  the  matter  to  the  juiy  :  '  It  is  notoriously 
known,'  says  he,  '  that  there  has  been  a  design  to 
rain  the  king  and  nation,  the  old  game  has  been 
renewed,  and  this  has  been  the  main  incendiaiy. 
He  is  as  modest  now  as  can  be,  but  the  time  was 
when  no  man  so  ready  at  "Bind  your  kings  in 
chains  and  youi-  nobles  in  fetters  of  ii-on  ;''  and  "  To 
your  tents,  O  Isi-ael !"  Gentlemen,  for  God's  sake 
do  not  let  us  be  gulled  twice  in  an  age.'  Wlien  he 
had  done  his  harangue,  Mr.  Baxter  presumes  to  say, 
'  Does  your  lordship  think  any  jiuy  will  pretend  to 
pass  a  verdict  on  me  upon  such  a  trial?'  'I  will 
warrant  you,  SIi-.  Baxter,'  says  he ;  'do not  ti-ouble 
your  head  about  that'  The  jury  immediately  laid 
their  heads  together  at  the  bar,  and  brought  him  in 
guilty.  This  was  May  ,30th,  and  on  the  29th  of  Jime 
follo%ving,  judgment  was  given  agaiast  liim  that 
he  should  pay  a  fine  of  500  marks,  He  in  prison  tUl 
it  was  paid,  and  be  boimd  to  his  good  behaviour 
seven  years."' 

The  ti'oubles  of  Monmouth's  LrLsuiTection  having 
been  got  over  by  the  help  of  the  ai-my  and  Jeffreys, 
the  next  step  taken  by  the  king  for  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power  and  the  Romish  religion  in 
Britain  was  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Acts.  These 
declared  Papists  incapable  of  serving  in  public 
cuijdoyments,  and  especially  of  holding  commissions 
in  the  ai-my.  Tliese  laws  had  been  passed,  not 
because  the  faith  of  the  Romanist  was  a  false  one, 

'  Bennet,  Memorial,  pp.  303—305. 


but  because  hLs  allegiance  was  given  to  another 
sovereign.  But  the  point  in  the  present  case  was, 
Can  the  king  simply  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative 
repeal  these  laws  ?  Parliament  had  enacted  them, 
and  Parliament,  it  was  argued,  was  alone  competent 
to  repeal  them.  In  the  Parliament  that  met  on 
November  9th,  168.5,  James  declared  his  resolution 
of  foi-ming  a  standing  anny,  and  of  cntnistiug 
Romanists  ■with  conunissions  in  it.  The  sudden 
outbreak  of  the  late  rebellion,  the  king  argued, 
showed  how  necessaiy  it  was  fer  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  and  the  safety  of  the  throne,  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  always  in  pay.  And  as 
regarded  the  second  point,  the  employment  of 
officers  excluded  by  the  Test  Acts,  he  had  frankly 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  employed  many  such  in 
the  late  campaign,  and  that  he  had  been  so  well 
served  by  them,  and  they  had  so  approved  the 
loyalty  of  their  piinciples  by  their  practices,  that 
he  would  neither  expose  them  to  the  disgi-ace  of 
dismissal  nor  himself  to  the  loss  of  their  services. 
In  short,  James  declared  that  he  would  have  a 
standing  army,  and  that  it  should  be  officered  by 
Romanists. 

This  speech  from  the  thi-one  siu-prised  and 
bewUdered  Parliament.  They  now  saw  of  how- 
little  value  were  the  promises  with  which  the 
king  had  amused  them.  Ah-eady  the  sword  of 
arbitraiy  power  was  suspended  above  their  heads, 
and  the  liberties  of  England  were  about  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  allegiance  had  been 
given  to  a  foreign  prince.  They  had  a  Popish  king, 
and  now  they  were  about  to  have  a  Popish  army. 
Long  and  warm  debates  followed  in  Parliament. 
At  last  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  present 
an  address  to  the  king,  representing  to  him  that 
membere  of  the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  by  law 
hold  either  ci\-il  or  military  employment,  nor  coidd 
their  disabilities  be  removed  save  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  that  out  of  the  i-everence  they  entertained 
for  his  Majesty  they  were  willing  to  capacitate  by 
law  such  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  officer  as  he 
might  be  pleased  to  include  in  a  list  to  be  pi-e- 
sented  to  Parliament.  This  compromise  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  king ;  neither  did  it  suit  his 
designs  that  the  Parliament  should  continue  its 
debates.  Accordingly  it  was  prorogued  on  the  20th 
of  November,  168.5,  and  dissolved  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  1687.  On  the  ruins  of  Parliament  rose  the 
prerogative. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  many  calamities  that 
were  at  tliis  same  hour  darkening  the  skies  of 
Protestantism.  The  year  1683  was  truly  a  fatal 
one.  In  all  the  countries  of  Em-ope  the  right  Irnnd 
of  Rome  had  been  upraised  in  triumph.     Just  five 
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weeks  before  James  II.  dismissed  his  Pai'liameiit, 
the  Edict  of  N.antes,  the  only  .security  of  the 
Huguenots,  had  been  revoked  in  Fr.ance.  The 
calamities  that  followed  we  have  already  described. 
Smitten  by  the  whole  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
Protestants  of  that  unhappy  coimti-y  were  fleeing 
from  its  soil  in  wi-etched  crowds,  or  overtaken  by 
the  oihcers  of  the  tyrant,  were  rotting  in  dungeons 
or  pouiing  out  theii-  blood  on  the  mountains  and  on 
the  scaSold.  It  was  now,  too,  that  the  most  terrible 
of  all  the  tempests  that  ever  descended  upon  the 
poor  Vaudois  broke  over  their  moiuitaius.  Fire 
and  sword  were  can-ied  through  their  land;  their 
homesteads  and  sanctuaries  were  razed,  a  miserable 
remnant  only  were  left  of  this  once  flourishing 
people,  and  they,  after  languishing  for  some  time 
in  prison,  were  carried  to  other  countries,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  history  their  valleys  were 
seen  to  be  empty.  Nor  did  these  close  the 
list  of  Protestant  reverses.  The  Electorate  of 
the  Palatinate  passed  to  a  most  bigoted  Popish 
family.  In  the  same  year,  too,  the  structure  of 
arbitrary  power  in  Scotland  was  advanced  a  stage. 
The  Pai-liament  which  met  in  May  of  that  year  was 
so  .submissive  that  it  passed  two  Acts  :  the  first  for 
"  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion" — "  that  is," 
Bays  Dr.  Kennet,  "  for  the  extii-pation  of  the  Pres- 
byterians;" and  the  second  for  settling  "  the  Excise 
of  inland  and  foreign  commodities  upon  his  Majesty 
and  heii's  for  ever."  In  the  pi-camble  of  this  last 
Act,  they  declare  "  that  they  abhor  all  principles 
that  are  derogatory  to  the  king's  sacred,  supreme, 
and  absolute  power  and  authority,  wliich  none, 
whether  pj-ivate  pereons  or  collegiate  liodies,  can 
participate  of  any  manner  of  way,  but  in  dependence 


on  him,  and  therefore  they  take  this  occasion  to 
renew  their  hearty  and  sincere  oSer  of  their  lives 
and  foi-tunes,  to  assist,  and  defend,  and  maintain 
his  rights  and  prerogatives  .against  all  mortals."  ' 
It  was  not  the  Scottish  nation  that  thus  basely 
prostrated  itself  before  the  tyrant,  placing  their 
conscience  as  well  as  their  fortune  at  his  service, 
for  the  supremacy  which  was  so  obsequiously  as- 
cribed to  him  would  have  been  manifestly  a 
violation  of  then-  gi-eat  national  oath ;  the  pai-ty 
whose  voice  is  now  heard  ofiering  this  idolatrous 
worship  to  James  II.  is  that  of  the  unprincipled, 
debauched,  and  servile  crew  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  northern  country, 
where  now  scarcely  were  left  any  remams  of  an 
ancient  and  sacred  libertj^ 

The  present  was,  perhaps,  the  gloomiest  moment 
which  had  occurred  in  the  annals  of  Protestantism 
since  1572,  the  era  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre. 
In  fact  the  gloom  was  more  universal  now  than  it 
was  even  then.  Everywhere  disaster  and  defeat 
were  lowering  upon  the  Protestant  banners.  The 
schemes  of  the  Jesuits  were  prospering  and  then- 
hopes  were  high.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  at  that  time 
withdrew  from  England,  and  made  a  visit  to  Rome, 
says,  "  Cardinal  Howard  showed  me  all  his  letters 
from  England,  by  which  I  saw  that  those  who 
wrote  to  him  reckoned  that  their  designs  were  so 
well  laid  that  they  could  not  miscairy.  They 
thought  they  should  certainly  carry  everything  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  There  was  a  high 
strain  of  insolence  in  their  letters,  and  they  reckoned 
they  were  so  sure  of  the  king,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  no  doubt  left  of  theii-  succeeding  in  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  England."- 
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Heaxwiiile  the  Jesuits'  projects  were  pushed  for- 
ward with  gi-eat  vigoui-.  A  univei-sal  toleration 
wa.s  published  in  Scotland.  James  had  recouree  to 
the  not  uncommon  device  of  employing  tolor.atioa 


to  establish  intolerance,  and  the  object  at  which  he 
aimed  wa.s  perfectly  >indei-stood  in  Scotland.     But  it 

'  Bowycr,  Hist.  James  II.,  p.  48. 
'  Burnet,  HUi.,  vol.  iL,  pp.  ;01,  302. 
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was  in  Ireland  where  the  king's  design  of  enslav-ing 
his  kingdoms,  and  bowing  the  necks  of  his  people 
to  the  Romish  yoke,  was  most  iindisgnisedly  shown, 
and  most  audaciously  pursued.  Within  less  than 
two  months  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a 
man  of  sterling  uprightness,  and  of  inviolable  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  English  interests, 
was  commanded  to  deliver  up  the  sword  of  state. 
The  Privy  Council  was  next  changed  ;  nearly  all  the 
Protestant  members  were  expelled,  and  their  seats 
given  to  Papists.  The  army  was  re-modelled  by. 
Colonel  Talbot.  It  consisted  of  7,000  Protestants 
who  had  rendered  good  service  to  the  cro\vn,  but 
theii-  Protestantism  was  a  huge  disqualification  in 
the  eyes  of  the  monarch,  and  accordingly  all  of 
tliem,  officers  and  men,  were  summarily  dismissed 
to  make  room  for  Papists.  Talbot  robbed  them 
before  turning  them  adrift,  by  denying  to  the 
officers  compensation  for  their  commission,  and  by 
defrauding  the  private  soldiers  of  their  arrears  of 
pay.  Talbot  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  of  men. 
Abhorred  and  detested  above  all  men  in  the  three 
kingdoms  by  the  English  iu  Ireland,  tliis  did 
not  prevent  his  rising  to  the  highest  posts  in  the 
State.  After  revolutionising  the  army,  he  went 
across  to  London,  where,  th.'ough  the  influence  of 
the  queen,  and  Father  Petre,  now  become  the 
intimate  and  trusted  adviser  of  the  king,  he  was 
first  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  next  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.'  The  news  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  had  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  Tyrconnel  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  poor 
Protestants  of  that  country.  "  Perhaps  no  age," 
says  Bishop  King,  "  can  parallel  so  dreadful  a 
catastrophe  among  all  ages  and  sexes,  as  if  the  day 
of  doom  was  come,  every  one  lamenting  their  con- 
dition, and  almost  all  that  could  abandoning  the 
kingdom."^  Animated  by  a  furious  zeal,  Tyrcomiel 
hastened  to  the  coast,  eager  to  cross  the  channel, 
and  enter  on  his  work  of  overthrow  in  Ireland. 
But  the  winds  were  contrary.  The  Protestants 
accounted  them  merciful  winds,  for  while  Tyrconnel 
was  chafing  and  fuming  at  the  delay,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  meanwliile  held  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy, was  arranging  afiaii-s,  and  providing,  so 
far  as  he  coidd,  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestants  in 
prospect  of  the  tempest  which  all  saw  was  sure  to 
burst  as  soon  as  T^TOonnel  had  set  foot  in  Ireland.^ 
Arrived  at  last,  Clarendon  put  the  sword  of  state 
into  the  hand  of  TjTconnel,  who  lost  not  a  moment 
in  beginning  the  work  for   which  he  had  been  so 

'  Bowyer,  Hisi.  James  II.,  p.  61. 
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eager  to  grasp  that  symool  of  power.  The  first 
change  efiected  was  in  the  important  department  of 
justice.  The  Protestant  judges  were  mostly  dis- 
missed, and  the  weakest  and  most  profligate  men 
in  the  profession  were  promoted  to  the  bench.  We 
can  give  but  one  specimen  of  these  portentous 
changes.  Sir  Alexander  Fitton  was  made  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  was  "  a  man 
notorious  on  record,  as  convicted  of  forgery  both  in 
Westminster  Hall  and  at  Chester,  and  fined  for  it 
by  the  Lords  in  Parliament."  He  was  taken  out 
of  the  King's  Bench  Piison  to  be  keeper  of  the 
King's  coascience.  "  He  had  no  other  merit  to 
recommend  him  but  being  a  convert  to  the  Popish 
religion  ;  and  to  him  were  added  as  mastere  in 
Chancery,  one  Stafibrd,  a  Romish  priest,  and  O'Neal, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  most  bu.sy  and  notorioiLS 
murderers  in  the  massacre  of  16-11."*  Ignorant  of 
law,  Fitton  gave  judgment  according  to  his  inclina- 
tions, affirming  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
above  all  laws  ;  and  after  hearing  a  cause  between 
a  Protestant  and  a  Papist,  he  would  often  declare 
that  before  gi^'ing  judgment  he  would  consult  a 
di\'ine — that  is,  his  confessor,  educated  in  Spain, 
and  fumi-shed  -with  distinctions — to  .sati.sfy  his  con- 
science. "In  the  year  1687  there  was  not  a  Pi-o- 
testant  sherifi"  in  the  whole  kingdom,  except  one, 
and  he  put  in  by  mistake  for  another  of  the  same 
name  that  was  a  Papist.  Some  few  Protestants 
were  continued  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  but 
they  were  rendei-ed  useless  and  insignificant,  being 
overpowered  in  everything  by  the  great  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  joined  in  commission  with  them ; 
and  those  for  the  most  part  the  very  scum  of  the 
people,  and  a  great  many  whose  fathers  had  been 
executed  for  theft,  robbery,  and  murder."^ 

The  next  step  of  the  Government  for  crushing  the 
Protestantism  of  Ireland  was  to  wrest  from  the 
Protestants  their  Parliamentary  vote.  Their  right 
to  choose  their  own  representatives  in  Parliament 
was  one  of  the  main  defences  of  the  people's 
liberties  in  both  England  and  Ireland.  Tlie 
great  massacre  in  1641  had  read  a  lesson  which 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  did  not  neglect,  on  the 
necessity  of  fortifymg  that  important  privilege. 
With  this  view  they  had  founded  corpoi-ations  to 
which  Protestants  only  were  admissible ;  and  they 
had  buOt  at  their  own  charges  many  corpoi-ate  towns 
from  the  chartei-s  of  which  Romanists  were  excluded. 
This  barrier  was  tlu'own  down  by  the  dis.solution  of 
all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  Tliis  swee))ing 
change  was  efl"ected  by  the  threats  or  promises  of 
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Tyi-comiel,  by  the  insinuations  of  his  secretary 
Ellis,  and,  wlien  these  failed,  by  Quo-ioarrantos 
brought  into  the  Exchequer  Court.  New  charters 
were  gi'anted,  filled  up  cliiefly  with  RomanLsts,  or 
men  of  desperate  or  of  no  fortune ;  and  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  every  one  of  them  placing  them  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  king,  so  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  could  put  in  or  exclude  from  these  cor- 
porations wliomsoever  he  would.  Thus  the  barrier 
of  free  Parliamentary  representation  in  Ireland  was 
levelled  with  the  dust. ' 

All  being  now  ready — a  Popish  Lord  Lieutenant, 
a  Popish  bench  of  judges,  Popish  corporations,  and 
a  Pojiish  army  being  set  up — the  civil  rights  of 
Protestants  were  lai'gely  confiscated.  Odious  and 
treasonable  charges  were  laid  at  their  door ;  these 
were  supported  by  false  oaths;  fines,  imprison- 
ments, and  confiscation  of  estates  followed.  The 
Protestant  was  actually  placed  beyond  law.  If  a 
Popish  tenant  owed  his  Protestant  landlord  his  rent, 
he  paid  him  by  swearing  him  into  a  plot.  If  a 
Papist  owed  his  Pi-otestant  neighbour  any  money, 
he  discharged  his  debt  in  the  same  coin.  The 
Protestants  were  disarmed  and  left  defenceless 
against  the  frequent  outrages  and  robberies  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  The  abstraction  of  a 
cow  or  a  sheep  from  his  Protestant  neighbour  would 
sometimes  be  enjoined  on  the  penitent  in  the  con- 
fessional in  order  to  absolution.  A  countei-feit  deed 
would  transfer  a  Protestant  estate  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  owner.  But  at  last  these  petty  robberies 
were  deemed  too  tedious,  and  a  wholesale  act  of 
plunder  was  resolved  on.  A  register  was  compiled 
of  all  the  names  of  Protestants  of  whatever  rank 
and  age  who  could  be  discovered,  and  an  Act  of 
Attainder  was  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
against  all  of  them  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
their  estates  were  vested  in  the  king.- 

Their  religious  rights  were  not  less  grievously 
invaded.  James  II.  professed  to  bo  a  patron  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  as  if  the  same  religion  which 
compelled  the  King  of  Spain  to  set  up  the  Inquisi- 
tion should  require  the  King  of  England  to  practise 
toleration.  There  came  some  curious  illustrations 
of  James's  understanding  of  that  liberty  which  he 
vaimted  so  much  ;  it  seemed  to  mean  an  unrestricted 
right  of  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  Romanist, 
and  an  equally  unrestricted  obligation  of  suirender 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  of  whatever  the  latter 
possessed  and  the  former  coveted.  In  accordance 
with  this  new  species  of  toleration,  the  priests  began 
to  declare  openly  that  the  tithes  belonged  to  them. 


'  Bowycr,  IJisi.  James  II.,  p.  G(j. 
'  Bennet,  Memorial,  pp.  318,  319. 


and  forliade  their  people  under  pain  of  anathema  to 
pay  them  to  the  Protestant  incumbents.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  was  next  passed,  by  which  not  only 
all  tithes  payable  by  Romanists  were  given  to  their 
own  priests,  but  a  method  was  devised  of  drawing 
all  the  tithes,  Protestant  and  Popish,  to  the  Romish 
clergy.  The  Protestant  clergyman  was  forbidden 
by  the  Act  to  receive  any  ecclesiastical  dues  from 
Roman  Catholics,  and  as  soon  as  his  place  became 
vacant  by  demission  or  death,  a  Popish  incumbent 
was  appointed  to  it,  who,  as  a  matter  of  com-se, 
received  all  the  tithes.  The  University  of  Dublin, 
the  one  great  nur.sery  of  leaniing  in  the  kingdom, 
was  closed.  Protestant  schools  throughout  Ireland 
were  shut  up,  or  converted  into  Popish  seminaries. 
The  Protestant  chm-ches  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  were  converted  into  mass-houses.  Their 
seizure  was  efiected  with  a  mixture  of  violence  and 
devotion.  The  mayor,  accompanied  by  the  priasts, 
woidd  proceed  to  the  edifice,  send  to  the  sexton  for 
the  keys,  and  if  these  were  refused,  break  open  the 
door ;  the  building  entered,  the  pews  would  be  torn 
up,  the  floor  cleared,  mass  would  be  said,  and  then 
the  church  would  be  declai-ed  consecrated,  and  not 
to  be  given  back  to  the  Protestants  under  pain  of 
saciilege. 

Death  was  not  as  yet  decreed  against  the  Protes- 
tants, but  they  were  called  to  endure  every  violence 
and  wrong  short  of  it ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
this  last  penalty  was  actually  meted  out  to  them, 
though  not  ostensibly  for  their  Protestantism. 
Many  were  murdered  in  their  houses,  some  were 
killed  by  the  soldiers,  some  perished  by  martial 
law,  and  others  were  starved  to  death  in  prisons. 
Things  were  in  train  for  a  general  slaughter,  and 
there  is  some  ground  to  fear  that  the  horrible  caniage 
of  1641  would  have  been  rc-cnacted  had  James  II. 
retimied  victorious  from  tlie  Boyne. 

We  return  to  England.  Parliament,  as  has 
already  been  said,  James  prorogued  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1685,  and  after  repeated  ])rorogations, 
he  at  last  dissolved  it  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1687. 
Finding  his  Parliament  intractable,  notwthstand- 
iiig  the  many  methods  he  had  taken  to  pack  it, 
the  king  resolved  to  tiy  another  tack.  He 
began  to  tamper  with  the  judges,  in  order  to 
jirocure  from  them  an  opinion  tliat  the  preroga- 
tive was  above  the  law.  The  first  with  whom 
he  was  closeted.  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  told  the  king 
that  twelve  judges  might  be  found  who  were 
of  his  mind,  but  certainly  twelve  lawyers  would 
not  be  found  who  were  of  that  opinion."  Jones 
and   all   the  judges    who   refused   to   bend   were 


*  Bowycr,  Hist.  James  II.,  pp.  70,  71. 
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removed,  and  others  put  in  their  room,  who  were 
more  at  the  devotion  of  the  king.  The  bench,  thus 
r«-modelled,  was  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  measures 
of  the  court,  and  to  advance  the  ro3'al  prerogative 
to  that  extravagant  pitch  to  which  some  fawning 


land  are  sovereign  princes ; "  secondly,  "  that  the 
laws  of  England  are  the  king's  laws ; "  thirdly, 
"  that  therefore  it  is  an  incident,  inseparable  pre- 
rogative of  the  Kings  of  England,  as  of  all  other 
sovereign  princes,  to  dispense  with  all  penal  laws 
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(.From  an  Original  Dratttna  bi/  Shepherd.) 


courtiers,  and  a  few  equally  obsequious  prelates  and 
preachers,  had  exalted  it  in  their  fulsome  harangues : 
that  "  monarchy  and  hereditary  succession  were  by 
Divine  right;"  that  "the  legislature  was  vested  in 
the  person  of  the  prince  ;  "  and  that  "  power  in  the 
king  to  dispense  with  the  law  was  law."  Accord- 
ingly the  bench,  in  a  case  that  was  tried  on  purpose,' 
gave  it  as  judgment,  first,  "  that  the  Kings  of  Eng- 

'  Burnet,  Hist ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3-11. 


in  particular  cases,  and  upon  particular  necessary 
reasons ; "  fourthly,  "  that  of  those  reasons  and 
necessities  the  king  is  the  sole  judge ; "  and  fifthly, 
"  that  this  is  not  a  tnist  invested  in  or  gi-anted  to 
the  king,  but  the  ancient  remains  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Kings  of  England,  which  never  was 
yet  taken  from  them,  nor  can  be."-     This  sapped 

-  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  342,  343.     Bowyer,  Hist.  Jamtt 
II.,  pp.  72,  73.    Bennet,  Memorial,  pp.  322,  323. 
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the  liberties  of  England  at  theii'  veiy  root :  it  was 
;ui  overthrow  of  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  as 
complete  as  it  was  sudden  :  the  prerogatives  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  State — the  nation,  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  throne — were  all  lodged  in  the  king,  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  royal  prerogative.  This  de- 
Btrnction  of  all  law  was  solemnly  pronounced  to  be 
law ;  and  the  very  men  whose  office  it  was  to  pre- 
serve the  law  incorrupt,  and  its  administration  pure, 
were  the  men  who,  to  theii'  eternal  reproach,  laid 
the  liberties  of  England  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch. 

This  mighty  attribute  James  did  not  permit  to 
lie  idle.  It  was  not  to  be  worn  as  a  State  jewel, 
but  wielded  as  a  sword  for  the  destruction  of  what 
yet  remained  of  the  liberties  of  England.  The 
king  proceeded  to  exercise  the  dispensing  power 
without  reserve.  Promotions,  favours,  and  smiles 
were  showered  all  round  on  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Popish  community,  like  the 
fleece  of  Gideon,  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  the 
royal  beneficence,  while  the  rest  of  the  nation  was 
dry.  Popi-sh  seminaries  and  Jesuit  schools  were 
ei'ected  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  the  more 
considerable  towns,  and  Romish  ecclesiastics  of 
every  rank  and  name,  and  in  eveiy  variety  of 
costume,  multitudinous  and  cloudy  like  the  swarms 
of  Egyjjt,  began  to  cover  the  land.  The  Roman 
Church  was  regularly  organised.  Four  Popish 
bLshops  were  publicly  consecrated,  and,  under  the 
title  of  Vicars  Apostolic,  sent  down  to  the  pro- 
vinces to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  dioceses 
t®  which  they  had  been  appointed.  Their  pastoral 
letters,  printed  by  the  king's  printer,  were  openly 
dispei-sed  over  the  kingdom.  The  regular  clergy 
appeared  in  their  habits  at  Whitehall  and  St. 
James's,  and  openly  boasted  that  "  they  hoped  in 
a  Little  time  to  walk  in  procession  through  Cheap- 
side."  A  mighty  harvest  of  converts  was  looked 
for,  and  that  it  might  not  be  lost  from  want  of 
laboiu-ers  to  reap  it,  regulars  and  seculars  from 
beyond  the  sea  flocked  to  England  to  aid  in  gather- 
ing it  in.  The  Protestant  Church  of  England  was 
i-apidly  losing  her  right  to  the  title  of  "national;" 
she  was  gradually  disappearing  from  the  land  under 
the  operation  of  the  law  refen-ed  to  above,  by 
wliich  her  preferments  and  dignities  were  being 
.swallowed  up  by  Popish  candidates.  Preferment 
there  was  none,  unless  one  was  of  the  religion  of 
the  king  and  of  Edward  Prtre,  Clerk  of  the 
Closet,  and  Father  Confessor  to  his  Majesty. 

Tlie  dispensing  power,  whUe  ckily  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  the  Romish  Church,  was  daily  contracting 
that  of  the  Protestant  one.  A  royal  order,  directed 
to  the  bishops,  enjoined  them  "to  discharge  all  their 
inferior  clergy   from  preaching  upon  controverted 


points  in  divinity."  Wliile  the  Pj-otestant  pulpit 
was  fettered,  an  unbounded  licence  was  given  to 
the  PopLsh  one.  The  priests  attacked  the  Protestant 
faith  wth  all  the  vigour  of  which  they  were 
capable,  and  then'  sermons,  printed  by  authority, 
were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom.  This  order  was 
modelled  on  a  worthy  precedent.  One  of  the  finit 
acts  of  Queen  Maiy,  for  the  restoration  of  Poper}-, 
was  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  px-eacMng  ujwn 
controverted  points,  for  fear,  it  was  said,  of  awaken- 
ing animosities  among  her  subjects.  Tlie  same 
tender  regard  for  the  peace  of  bis  kingdom  moved 
James  II.  to  issue  his  edict. 

The  king's  order  had  just  the  opposite  eflect  of 
that  which  he  intended.  It  called  foi-th  in  defence 
of  Protestantism  a  host  of  mighty  intellects  and 
brilliant  writei'S,  who  sifted  the  claims  of  Rome  to 
the  foundation,  exposed  the  falsehood  of  her  pre- 
ten-sions,  and  the  tyi'annical  and  inimoi-al  tendenc)- 
of  her  doctrines,  in  such  a  way  that  Popeiy  came 
to  be  better  iinderstood  by  the  people  of  England 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  leaders  in  thLi 
controversial  war  were  Tillotson,  StUlingfleet, 
Tennison,  and  Patrick.  "  They  examined  all  the 
points  of  Popeiy,"  says  Burnet,  "  with  a  solidity  of 
judgment,  a  cleai'ness  of  arguing,  a  depth  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  vivacity  of  wiiting  far  beyond  anything 
that  had  before  that  time  appeared  in  our  language."' 
Against  these  powerful  and  accomplished  writei-s 
was  pitted,  perhaps  the  shallowest  race  of  Popish 
controversialists  that  ever  put  on  harne.ss  to  do 
battle  for  theii-  Church.  They  coidd  do  little  besides 
translating  a  few  meagre  French  works  into  bad 
English.  On  their  own  soil  these  works  had  done 
some  ser\ice  to  Rome,  backed  as  they  were  by 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  dragoons  ;  but  in  England, 
where  they  enjoyed  no  such  aids,  and  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  combined  and  well-iUi-eeted 
assaults  of  a  powerful  Protestant  phalanx,  they 
were  instantly  crushed.  Hardly  a  week  passed  with- 
out a  Protestant  sermon  or  ti-act  issuing  from  the 
press.  Written  with  a  searching  and  incisive 
logic,  a  scathing  wit,  and  an  overwhelming  power 
of  argument,  they  consumed  and  burned  up  the 
Romanist  defences  as  fire  does  stubble.  The  ex- 
posure was  complete,  the  i"0ut  total ;  and  tlie 
discomfited  Romanists  could  only  exclaim,  ui 
impotent  rage,  that  it  wa.s  exceeding  bad  manners 
to  treat  the  king's  religion  with  such  contempt. 
Tillotson  and  liis  companions,  however,  did  not  aim 
at  playing  the  courtier ;  they  were  in  deadly 
earnest ;  they  saw  the  Protestantism  of  England 
and  of  Christendom  in  danger  of  peiishing;  they 
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beheld  scaffolds  and  stakes  coming  fast  upon  them  ; 
they  felt  assured  that  the  horrors  of  Mary's  reign 
were  about  to  renew  themselves  under  James ;  and 
they  resolved  to  wield  voice  and  pen  with  all  the 
energy  they  possessed,  before  they  should  be  stifled 
in  dungeons  and  strangled  at  stakes.  The  moral 
corn-age  and  dialectic  power  of  these  men  largely 
contributed  to  the  saving  of  England,  for,  while  on 
the  one  hand  they  diffused  among  the  people  a  clear 
and  full  intelligence  on  the  point  at  issue,  on  the 
I  other  they  threw  the  court  on  measures  so  desperate 
by  way  of  defending  itself,  tliat  they  proved  in  the 
end  its  own  imdoing. 

To  silence  these  Protestant  champions,  a  new 
Court  of  Inquisition  was  established,  styled  a  "  Com- 
mission for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs."  The  members 
nominated  were  the  Archbishop  of  Cantei-bury, 
Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  the  Earls  of  Rochester 
and  Sunderland,  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  and 
Durham,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert.  All 
the  pei-sons  named  refused  from  the  first  to  act 
upon  it,  save  Jeffreys  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  whose  hands  was  thus  left  the  busine.s.?  of  the 
newly-created  court.  The  membei-s  of  the  com- 
mission were  empowered  to  "  exercise  all  mamier 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  fullest  manner ;" 
in  other  words,  to  put  the  Church  of  England 
quietly  into  its  grave. 

A  beginning  was  made  with  Dr.  Sharp.  He  was 
a  learned  divine,  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  liad 
distinguished  himself  by  liis  able  defences  of  Pro- 
testantism and  his  ^dgorous  attacks  on  Romanism 
in  the  pulpit.  Tliis  was  inter))reted  into  "an  attempt 
to  beget  an  ill  opinion  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
of  the  king  and  his  Government,  and  to  lead  the 
people  into  schism  and  rebellion,"  and  consequently 
a  contempt  of  "  the  order  about  preachers."  The 
king  sent  an  order  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
suspend  Dr.  Sliarp.  The  bishop  excused  himself 
on  the  gi'ound  that  the  order  was  contraiy  to  law, 
whereupon  both  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Dr. 
Sharp  were  suspended  by  the  Court  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission.' 

Tliis  incident  convinced  the  Je,suits  that  the  dis- 
pensing jiower  was  not  safe  so  long  as  it  rested 
solely  upon  the  opinion  of  the  judge.s.  The  prero- 
gative might  be,  and  indeed  was,  disputed  liy  the 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  army 
would  be  a  much  firmer  basis  for  so  great  a  fabric. 
Accordinglj',  tlie  Jesuits  represented  to  the  king 
•what  great  things  Louis  of  France  wa.s  at  that 
hoMT  accomplLshing  by  his  dragoons,  in  the  way  of 

>  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3-17,  348.  Bowyer,  Ifitt.  of  Jamet 
It,  pp.  77—83, 


converting  men  to  the  Romish  faith ;  and  James, 
zealous  of  rivalling  his  orthodox  brother,  and  fore- 
seeing how  efficient  dragonnades  would  be  for  up- 
holding the  dispensing  power,  assembled  his  army 
to  the  number  of  about  15,000  at  Hounslow  Heath. 
Erecting  a  chapel,  he  had  mass  said  daily  at  head- 
quarters, although  the  great  majority  of  the  soldiers 
were  Protestants.  The  nation  saw  a  cloud  gather- 
ing above  it  which  might  burst  upon  it  any  hour  in 
ruin.  Its  forebodings  and  alarms  found  expression 
in  a  tract  wliich  a  learned  di\-ine,  jSIr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  addressed  to  the  army.  "  Will  you  bo 
aiding  and  assisting,"  asked  he,  "  to  set  up  mass- 
houses,  to  erect  that  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
desolation  among.st  us,  and  to  train  up  all  our 
children  to  Popery?  What  service  can  you  do 
your  country  by  being  under  the  command  of 
French  and  Irish  Papists,  and  by  bringing  the 
nation  under  a  foreign  yoke  ?  .  .  .  .  Will  you 
exchange  your  birth-right  of  English  laws  and 
liberties  for  martial  and  club  law,  and  help  to 
destroy  all  others,  only  at  last  to  be  eaten  up  your- 
selves?"- For  this  patriotic  advice,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  degraded  from  his  office,  whipped  from  New- 
gate to  Tyburn,  and  made  to  stand  three  times  in 
the  pillory.  He  had  sown  seeds,  however,  in  the 
army,  which  bore  fniit  afterwards. 

It  was  while  the  king  was  piirsuing  this  course 
— trampling  down  the  laws,  subjecting  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  subjects  to  barbarous  in- 
dignities, and  preparing  the  amiy  to  deal  the  final 
coup  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of 
England— that  he  published  (April  4th,  1687)  his 
"  Gracious  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience." 
In  this  edict  his  Majesty  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  "conscience  ought  not  to  be  constrained,"  and 
accordingly  he  suspended  all  oaths  and  tests  for 
office,  and  all  penal  laws  for  nonconformity  to  the 
established  religion,  and  in  general  removed  all  dis- 
abilities from  every  one,  in  order  that  all  fit  to  serve 
him  might  be  eligible  to  public  emplojTnent.  All 
this  James  granted  solely  in  virtue  of  his  royal 
prerogative. 

To  the  Nonconformists  this  Indulgence  was  the 
opening  of  the  prison  doors.  They  had  been 
grievously  harassed,  and  having  a  natural  right  to 
their  liberty,  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  they  wci-e 
wiling  to  part  with  their  fetters.  They  could  now 
walk  the  streets  ^^'ithout  the  fear  of  having  their 
steps  dogged  by  an  ecclesiastical  bailiff,  and  could 
worship  in  their  own  ho\ises  or  in  their  churches 
without  the  terror  of  incurring  the  ignominy  of  the 
pillory.     The  change  to  them  was  immense  ;  it  was 
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freedom  after  slavery,  and  tlieii-  joy  being  in  pro- 
portion, tlio  terms  in  wliicli  they  thanked  James 
were  warm  indeed,  and  in  some  cases  extravagant ; 
tliough  it  must  be  confessed  that  had  this  Indulgence 
been  honestly  meant,  it  would  have  been  woi-thy 
of  all  the  praises  now  lavished  ujion  its  author.  But 
the  gift  was  iiot  honestly  intended.  James's  Tolera- 
tion was  a  sweetened  cup  holding  a  deadly  poison. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Nonconformists  perfectly 
understood  the  motive  and  object  of  the  king  in 
granting  this  Indulgence,  and  appreciated  it  at  its 
true  worth.  It  rested  solely  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. It  did  not  establish  liberty  of  conscience ;  it 
but  converted  that  great  prmciple  into  a  pedestal 
of  ai'bitrary  power.  James  had  given  the  EnglLsli 
nation  a  year's  liberty,  or  a  month  it  might  be,  or 
a  day,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  eternity  of  ser\'itude. 

Having  set  up  the  dispensing  power,  James  pro- 
ceeded to  use  it  for  the  overturn  of  all  institutions 
and  principles,  not  excepting  that  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  assumed  it.  The 
bolt  fell  first  on  the  two  universities.  The  king 
sent  his  mantlate  to  Cambridge,  ordering  the  admis- 
sion of  one  Allan  FrancLs,  a  Benedictine  monk,  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  without  taking  the 
usual  oaths.  The  senate  replied  that  they  could  not 
do  so  without  breaking  their  own  oaths,  and  be- 
sought the  king  not  to  compel  them  to  commit  wilful 
perjury.  The  king  insisted  that  the  monk  should 
be  admitted,  and,  the  senate  still  refusing,  the  vice- 
chancellor  was  de])rived  of  Ms  office.  The  storm 
next  burst  over  O.xford.  The  jn-esidency  of  Mag- 
dalen College  being  vacant,  the  Romanists  coveted 
exceedingly  this  noblest  and  richest  of  the  founda- 
tions of  learning  in  Christendom.  The  king  ordered 
the  election  of  Anthony  Farmer,  a  man  of  bad  repu- 
tation, but  who  had  promised  to  become  a  Papist. 
The  authorities  of  Oxford  must  either  violate  their 
oaths  or  disobey  the  king.  Tliey  resolved  not  to 
perjin-e  themselves  ;  they  refused  to  admit  the 
king's  nominee.  James  stormed,  and  threatened 
to  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  his  displeasure, 
which  in  no  long  time  they  did.  The  jDresident 
and  twenty-five  fellows  were  extmided  from  the 
university,  and  declared  incapable  of  receiving  or 
being  admitted  into  any  ecclesiastical  dignity,  bene- 
fice, or  promotion.  The  nation  looked  on  with  just 
indignation.  "  It  was  accounted,"  says  Burnet,  "an 
open  piece  of  robbery  and  burglary  when  men,  au- 
thorised by  no  legal  commission,  came  and  forcibly 
tunied  men  out  of  their  profession  and  freehold."  ^ 

The   more  tyrannical  his   measm-es,  the   louder 
James  protested  that  he  would  uphold  the  Chvirch 


'  Burnot,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3S1.    Bowycr,  ji.  123. 


of  England  as  by  law  estalilLshed,  and  hence  the 
submission  of  the  nation  to  these  attacks  upon  its  • 
rights.  But  the  next  step  on  which  the  king 
ventured  threw  the  people  into  greater  alann 
than  they  had  yet  felt.  This  was  the  imprisoning 
of  seven  bishops  in  the  Towei'.  This  bold  act  gi'ew 
out  of  a  new  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience 
which  the  king  thought  right  to  issue.  This  decla- 
ration was  accompanied  wth  an  order  enjoining  tlio 
bishops  to  distribute  it  throughout  their  dioceses, 
and  cause  it  to  be  read  during  Divine  service  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  kingdom.  Several  of  the  bishoji.s 
.and  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy  refused  to  read  this 
paper,  not  because  they  were  opposed  to  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  because  they  knew  that  mider  this 
phrase  was  couched  a  dispensing  power,  which  tln' 
king  was  using  for  the  destruction  of  the  laws  ami 
Institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  read  this  paper 
was  to  make  the  Chiu'ch  of  England  accessoiy  In- 
tlii-ectly  to  her  own  niui.  Six  bishops,"  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  summoned  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and,  after  being  hec- 
tored by  Jeffreys,  were  sent  (.lune  29,  1688)  to  the 
Tower.    London  was  thunderstruck. 

To  prevent  tumult  or  msiiiTcctlon,  the  bishops 
were  conveyed  by  water  to  then-  prison.  But  the 
thing  could  not  be  hid,  and  the  people  in  vast 
numbers  crowded  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
by  loud  demonstrations  extolled  the  constancy  of 
the  bishops,  while  some,  falling  on  theli'  knee.s, 
invoked  their  blessing  as  their  barge  passed  down 
the  river.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Tower,  the 
bishops  ascended  the  stairs  between  a  double  row 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  who,  receiving  them  as  con- 
fessors, kneeled  to  receive  their  blessing.' 

Wliile  armed  force  was  being  put  forth  to  extu-- 
pate  the  Protestant  faith,  Jesuitical  craft  was  busily 
exerted  to  propagate  the  Roman  creed.  The  city 
and  the  country  were  filled  with  catechisms  and 
manuals,  in  which  the  grosser  eiTors  of  Popery  were 
glossed  over  -with  a  masterly  skill,  and  the  two 
faiths  were  made  to  wear  so  close  a  resemblance 
that  a  %'nlgar  eye  could  scarce  discern  the  difference 
between  them.  A  Popish  orphanage  w.as  erected  ; 
noblemen  were  closeted  with  the  king  and  solicited 
to  be  converted  ;  Father  Petre  was  designed  for  the 
See  of  Yoi'k.  At  last,  almost  all  disguise  being 
thrown  off,  the  Papal  Nuncio  made  his  entry  into 
London  in  open  day,  passing  through  the  sti-eets  in 
gi-eat  pomp,  preceded  by  a  cross-beai-er,  and  followed 

-  They  were  Ken,  Bisliop  of  Bath  and  TVells,  Lloyd  ff 
St.  As.aph,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of 
Peterhoi-ough,  and  Trel.awnoy  of  Bristol.  The  primiii 
was  William  Sancroft. 

^  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  430.    Bowyer,  pp.  1G2,  1'j3. 
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by  a  crowd  of  priests  and  monks  in  tlie  liabits  of 
•theii-  orders. 

To  these  signs  was  added  another  yet  more  re- 
markable. The  Jesuits  had  foretold  that  shoidd 
the  king  abolish  the  penal  laws,  a  woi-k  so  accept- 
able to  Heaven  would  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  ^^•ith 
a  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  now  that  the  prophec}- 
was  fulfilled.  Humours  had  been  spread  through 
the  nation  some  time  before  that  the  queen  was 
pregnant.  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  June,  1688, 
after  playing  cards  at  Whitehall  till  eleven  of  the 
clock  at  night,'  the  queen  made  herself  be  earned 
to  St.  James's,  where  a  bed  had  previously  been 
prepared,  and  the  public  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  be  told  that  next  morning,  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  eleven,  she  had  there  given  bu-th  to  a  son. 
This  was  the  one  thing  wanted  to  complete  the  pro- 
gi-amme  of  the  Jesuits.  James  was  growing  into 
years ;  his  two  daughters  were  both  manied  to 
Protestant  princes  ;  and  however  zealous  for  Rome, 
without  a  son  to  inherit  his  cro\\Ti  and  Ms  religion, 
the  Papists  considered  that  they  but  reposed  under 
a  gourd,  which,  like  that  of  sacred  story,  might 
wither  in  a  night ;  but  now  they  were  secured 
against  such  a  catastrophe  by  a  bu-th  which  they 
themselves  called  mii-aculous.  The  king  had  now 
been  pro%'ided  with  a  successor,  and  the  aiTangement 
was  complete  for  seeming  the  perpetuity  of  that 
Romish  establishment  in  England  which  every  day 
was  biinging  neai-er. 

Thei'e  was  but  one  little  trouble  in  store  for  the 
Jesuits.  On  the  30th  of  June  the  bishops  were 
acquitted.  The  presence  of  t])e  judges  could  not 
restrain  the  joy  of  the  people,  and  the  roof  of  West- 
minster Hall  resoimded  with  the  shouts  that  hailed 
the  sentence  of  the  court.  The  echoes  were  cauglit 
up  by  the  crowd  outside,  and  repeated  in  louder 
demonstrations    of  joy.       The    gi-eat    news   was 


speedily  communicated  to  the  cities  of  Westminstci 
and  London  :  "  Not  gviilty  !"  "  Not  guilty !  "  passed 
from  man  to  man,  and  from  street  to  street ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  was  awakened  as  the 
words  flew  onwards,  and  so  loudly  did  the  two 
cities  rejoice  that  theii-  shouts  were  heard  at 
Hounslow  Heath.  The  soldiers  now  burst  into 
huzzahs,  and  the  noise  of  the  camp  fell  on  the  king's 
ear  as  he  was  being  that  day  entertained  m  the  Earl 
of  Feversham's  tent.  Wondering  what  the  unusual 
noise  might  mean,  the  king  sent  the  earl  to  inquii-e, 
who,  speedily  returning,  told  the  king,  "  nothing 
but  the  soldiers  shouting  upon  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops."  "  And  do  you  call  that  nothing  V  replied 
the  king,  evidently  discomiiosed.  There  was  cause 
for  agitation-  That  storm,  the  first  mutteiings  of 
which  had  been  heard  at  the  Market  Cross  at 
Sanquhar,  was  rolling  darkly  up  ou  all  sides. 

But  the  king  took  not  warning.  He  was  stead- 
ftistly  purposed  to  pursue  to  the  end  those  projects 
wliich  appeared  to  him  and  his  Jesuit  advisers  to 
be  rapidly  approaching  the  goal.  He  had  set  up 
the  dispensing  power :  with  it  he  was  overturning 
the  laws,  filling  the  judicial  bench  with  his  own 
creatures,  re-modelling  the  Chiu'ch  and  the  univer- 
sities, and  daily  swelling  the  Popish  and  murderous 
elements  in  the  army  by  recruits  from  Ireland ; 
Parliament  he  had  dissolved,  and  if  it  should  please 
liim  to  re-assemble  it,  the  same  ])ower  which  had 
given  him  a  subservient  anny  could  give  him  a  sub- 
servient ParUament.  The  requisite  machinery  was 
i-eady  for  the  destruction  of  the  religion  and  liber- 
ties of  England.  Is  the  work  of  two  centuries  to 
be  swept  away  ?  Has  the  knell  of  Protestantism 
rimg  out  ]  If  not,  in  what  quarter  Ls  deliverance 
to  arise  1  and  by  whose  arm  will  it  pleiise  the  gi'eat 
Elder  to  lift  up  a  sinking  Christendom,  and  restore 
to  stability  the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth  ? 
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After  the  revolution  of  three  centuries,  Protes- 
tantism,   in    its    inarch    round    the    countries    of 


'  Bowytr,  p.  16^ 


Christendom,  had  returned  to  the  land  from  which 
it  had  set  out.  On  the  veiy  spot  where  Wiclifl'e 
had  opened  the  war  in  1360,  Protestantism  was 
now  fighting  one  of  the  most  momentous  of  its 
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many  great  battles,  inasmuch  as  this  conflict  would 
determine  what  frnit  was  to  remain  of  all  its  past 
labours  and  contendings,  and  what  position  it 
would  liold  in  the  world  during  the  coming  cen- 
turies— whether   one   of  ever-lessening   influence, 


afliliated  disciple  of  the  Jesuits  upon  the  throne,  * 
with  its  institutions,  one  after  another,  attacked,  un- 
dermined, and  overthrown,  England  was  rapidly 
sinking  into  the  abyss  from  which  Wiclifle's 
spii-it   had   rescued   it,    and   along   with  it  would 


\  JEW    or    THE    INTERIOR   OP  THE   CHAPEL   ROYAL,    ST.    JAMES  S. 


till  finally  it  should  vanish,  like  some  previous 
premature  movements,  or  whether  it  was  to  find 
for  itself  a  basis  so  solid  that  it  should  sjiread 
abroad  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  continu- 
ally gathering  fresh  brightness,  and  constantly 
creating  new  instrumentalities  of  conquest,  till  at 
last  it  should  be  accepted  as  the  ruler  of  a  world 
which  it  bad  liberated  and  regenerated. 

The  first  part  of  the  alternative  seemed  at  this 
moment    the    likelier   to   bo   realised.      With   au 


descend  into  the  same  abyss  the  remains  of  the 
once  glorious  Churclies  of  Geneva,  of  France,  and 
of  Scotland.  HoI]i  tliere  appeared  not  in  man. 
No  voice  was  heard  in  England  powerful  enougli 
to  awaken  into  life  and  action  that  spirit  which 
had  given  so  many  martyrs  to  the  stake  in  the  daya 
of  Mary.  This  spu-it,  though  asleep,  was  not  dead. 
There  were  a  few  whose  suspicions  had  been  awake 

1  See  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  395,  390. 
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ever  since  the  accession  of  James  II.;  and  of  those 
who  had  siuik  into  lethargy  many  were  now 
thoroughly  aroused  by  the  violent  measures  of  the 
king.  The  imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
birth  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  were  two  events 
which  the  nation  intei^preted  as  sure  portents  of  a 
coming  slavery.    The  people  of  England  turned  their 


mysterious  child,  at  whose  christening  the  Pope, 
through  his  nuncio,  stood  god-father,  and  on  whom 
it  pleased  the  king  to  bestow  the  title  of  "  Pi-ince 
of  Wales." 

Many  had  ere  this  opened  correspondence  with 
the  Stadtholder,  entreatiag  him  to  interpose  and 
prevent  the  ruin  of  England ;  the  number  of  such 


WILLIAM   III. 


eyes  in  search  of  a  deliverer  beyond  the  sea,  and 
fixed  them  upon  a  jnince  of  the  illustrious  House  of 
Orange,  in  whom  the  virtues,  the  talents,  and  the 
self-sacrificing  lieroisra  of  the  great  Willi.am  lived 
over  again,  not  indeed  with  gi-eater  splendour,  for 
that  was  impossible,  not  even  with  equal  splendour, 
but  still  in  so  pre  eminent  a  glory  as  to  mark  him 
out  as  the  one  man  in  Euro()e  capable  of  sustaining 
the  burden  of  a  sinking  Christendom.  Besides  the 
cardinal  qualification  of  his  Protestantism,  William, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  James  II., 
was    the    next    heir    to    the    throne,   after    that 


was  now  gi-eatly  increased,  and  among  othera  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  addressed  him  from  the 
Tower,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  from  his  retu-e- 
ment  in  the  country.  Othei-s  crossed  the  sea,  some 
on  pretext  of  visiting  friends,  and  some,  as  they 
said,  to  benefit  by  the  German  spas.  A  majority 
of  the  nobility  favoured  the  intervention  of  William, 
and  found  meAns  of  letting  their  wishes  be  known 
at  the  Hague.  Despatches  and  messengers  were 
constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  the  ocean,  and 
James  and  his  Jesuits  might  have  known  that 
gi-eat  designs  were  on  foot,  had  not  their  secure 
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hold  on  England,  as  they  fancied  it,  blinded  them 
to  theii'  danger.  The  representatives  of  most  of  the 
liistoric  houses  in  England  were  more  or  less  openly 
supporting  the  movement.  Even  so  early  as  the 
death  of  Chai'les  II.,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  is 
said  to  have  urged  William  to  undertake  the 
deliverance  of  English  Protestantism,  offermg  to 
assist  him  ;  but  the  prince  answered  that  he  would 
attempt  nothing  against  his  father-in-law  without 
an  absolute  necessity,  "  but  at  the  same  time  he 
protested  that  if  he  could  not  otherwise  pi'event  the 
subversion  of  the  laws  and  religion  of  England,  he 
would  undertake  the  voyage,  though  he  should 
embark  in  a  fishing-boat." '  On  a  survey  of  the 
case,  it  appeared  to  William  that  an  absolute 
necessity  had  arisen,  and  he  proceeded  to  make 
preparations  accordingly. 

In  weighing  the  chances  of  success,  William  had 
to  take  into  account  the  state  of  parties  in  Europe, 
and  the  forces,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  that  would 
come  into  play  the  moment  he  should  set  sail  for 
England.  Ranged  against  him  were  Austria,  Spain, 
Prance,  and,  of  course,  the  monarch  to  be  attacked, 
James  II.  These  powerful  kingdoms,  if  not  bound 
in  actual  treaty,  were  all  of  them  leagued  together 
by  a  common  faith  and  a  common  interest.  Au.stria 
had  held  the  balance  in  Europe  for  five  centui'ies, 
and  was  not  prepared  to  resign  it.  Spain,  fallen 
from  the  height  on  which  it  stood  a  century  before, 
was  nevertheless  ready  to  devote  what  strength  it 
still  possessed  to  a  cause  which  it  loved  as  dearly 
as  ever.  France,  her  exchequer  full,  her  armies 
numerous,  and  her  generals  flushed  ^vitb.  victory, 
had  never  been  more  formidable  than  now.  Louis 
XIV.  might  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  his  ally, 
James  II.,  by  attacking  Holland  as  soon  as  William 
had  mthdi'awn  his  troops  across  the  sea.  To  guard 
himself  on  this  side,  the  Prince  of  Orange  sought  to 
detach  Austria  and  Spain  from  France  by  repre- 
senting to  them  the  danger  of  French  ascendency, 
and  that  Louis  was  not  fighting  to  advance  the 
Roman  religion,  but  to  make  himself  universal 
monarch.  His  representations  were  so  far  success- 
ful that  they  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  Courts  of 
Viemia  and  Madrid  for  the  "  Grand  Monarch," 
and  abated  somewhat  the  danger  of  WiUiam's 
great  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  priirce  gathered  round  him 
what  allies  ho  could  from  the  Protestant  portion 
of  Eui'ope.  It  is  interesting  to  find  among  the  con- 
federates around  the  great  Stadtholder  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  men  who  had  been  the  chief  champions 
of  the.  Protestant  movement  at  its  earlier  stages. 


The  old  names  once  more  appear  on  the  stage,  and 
the  close  of  the  gi'eat  di'ama  carries  us  back  as  it 
were  to  its  beginning.  At  Minden,  in  Westphalia, 
William  of  Orange  met  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Luneburg,  who,  on 
a  mutual  exchange  of  sentiments,  were  found  to  be 
of  one  mind,  that  the  balance  of  Europe  as  settled  at 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  after  the  Thii-ty  Years'  War 
had  been  gi-ievously  disturbed,  and  that  it  lU'gently 
needed  to  be  redressed  by  upholding  the  Protestant 
Church,  restoring  the  ancient  liberties  of  England, 
and  setting  boimds  to  the  g^•o^ving  power  of  France.' 

At  this  moment  an  event  happened  which  fur- 
nished William  with  a  pretext  for  the  warlike 
preparations  he  was  so  busily  pushing  foi-wai'd  ^vith 
a  \'iew  to  his  Engli.sh  expedition,  and  also  closed  the 
door  by  which  tlie  French  might  enter  Holland  in 
his  absence.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1688,  the  Elector 
of  Cologne  died.  This  piincipality  commanded 
twenty  leagues  of  the  Rhine,  and  this  placed  the 
keys  of  both  the  Netherlands  and  Holland  in  the 
hands  of  its  chief.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
Dutch  States  who  should  fill  the  vacant  electorate. 
Geiinany  and  France  brought  foi-ward  each  its 
candidate.  If  the  French  king  should  succeed  in 
the  election,  war  was  ine-sitable  on  the  Rhine,  and 
for  this  it  behoved  William  of  Orange  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  so  his  naval  armaments  went  forward 
■without  exciting  suspicion.  It  was  the  German 
candidate  who  was  eventually  elected,  and  thus  an 
afiair  which  in  its  progi-ess  had  masked  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  its  issue  extended 
protection  to  an  undertaking  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  attended  with  far  greater  difliculty.' 

Early  in  September,  however,  it  began  to  be 
strongly  suspected  that  these  great  prepai-ations  in 
Holland  both  by  sea  and  land  pointed  to  England. 
Instantly  precautions  were  taken  against  a  possible 
invasion.  The  chief  ports,  and  in  particular  Poi-ts- 
mouth  and  Hull,  then  the  two  keys  of  England,  wei-e 
put  into  Popish  hands,  and  the  garrisons  so  modelled 
that  the  majority  were  Papists.  Oflicers  and  pri- 
vate soldiers  were  brought  across  from  Ireland 
and  drafted  into  the  army,  but  the  king  lost  more 
than  he  gained  by  the  ofl'ence  he  thus  gave  to  the 
Protestant  soldiers  and  then-  commanders.  Tlic 
rumours  from  the  Hague  grew  every  day  more 
cei-fciiu,  and  the  fitting  out  of  the  fleet  went  on  at 
redoubled  speed.  Orders  were  dispatched  to  Tyr- 
connel  to  send  over  whole  regiments  from  Ireland  ; 


'  Bennet,  Memorial,  p.  337. 
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and  meanwliile  to  allay  the  jealousies  of  the  people 
another  pi-oclamation  ■was  published  (September 
21st),  to  the  eflect  that  his  Majesty  would  call  a 
Parliament,  that  he  would  establish  a  miivereal 
liberty  of  conscience,  that  he  would  inviolably  uphold 
the  Church  of  England,  that  he  would  exclude 
Romanists  from  the  Lower  House,  and  that  he  would 
repeal  all  the  tests  and  penalties  against  Non- 
conformity. It  had  happened  so  often  that  wliile 
the  king's  words  lireathed  only  liberty  his  acts 
contauied  nothing  but  oppression,  that  this  procla- 
mation had  little  or  no  effect. 

Tlie  king  next  received,  thi-ough  liis  envoy  at 
the  Hague,  certain  news  of  the  prince's  design  to 
descend  on  England  At  the  same  time  James 
learned  that  numerous  lords  and  gentlemen  had 
crossed  the  sea,  and  would  return  under  the  banners 
of  the  invader.  "  Upon  the  reading  of  this  letter," 
says  Bowyer,  "  the  king  remained  speechless,  and 
as  it  were  thunder-struck.  The  aiiy  castle  of  a 
dLspensing  arbitrary  power,  raised  by  the  magic 
spells  of  Jesuitical  counsels,  vanished  in  a  moment, 
and  the  deluded  monarch,  freed  from,  his  enchant- 
ment by  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
foimd  lum.self  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  whilst 
all  his  intoxicating  flatterers  stood  amazed  and  con- 
founded at  a  distance,  without  daring  to  offer  him 
fl  supporting  hand,  lest  his  gi-eater  weight  should 
hun-y  both  him  and  them  into  the  abyss."  ^ 

The  fii-st  device  of  the  com-t  was  an  attempt  to 
prejMssess  the  nation  against  then-  deliverer.  A  pro- 
clamation was  i.ssued  setting  forth  that  "  a  gi-eat  and 
sudden  invasion  from  Holland,  ^^dth  an  armed  force 
of  foreignei-s,  would  speedily  be  made,"  and  that 
under  "some  false  pretences  relating  to  liberty,  pro- 
perty, and  religion,  the  inva-sion  proposed  an  absolute 
corKjuest  of  these  his  Jlajesty's  Idngdoms,  and  the 
utter  subdimig  and  subjecting  them,  and  all  his 
people,  to  a  foreign  Power."  Besides  this  proclama- 
tion other  measures  were  taken  to  rally  the  people 
round  the  sinking  dynasty.  The  bishops  were 
courted ;  the  Anabaptist  Ijord  Mayor  of  London  wa.s 
replaced  by  a  memlier  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
the  Duke  of  Onnoud,  who  liad  been  dismissed  froni 
the  Ix)rd-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  had  the  garter 
bestowed  \ipon  him  ;  and  a  general  pardon  was 
iasued,  from  which,  however,  a  score  of  persons  were 
excepted.  These  measures  availed  not  their  author, 
for  late  and  forced  amnesties  are  always  accepted 
by  the  people  iis  signs  of  a  monarch's  weakness  and 
not  of  his  clemency. 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  the  bishops,  at  the  king's 
command,  waiteil  on  liim  with  their  advice.     They 


strongly  counselled  an  entii-e  reversal  of  his  whole 
policy,  and  the  now  docile  monarch  conceded  nearly 
all  then-  demands.  The  reforms  began  to  be  put  in 
execution,  but  news  ai-riving  in  a  few  days  that  the 
Dutch  fleet  had  been  driven  back  by  a  stonn,  the 
king's  concessions  were  instantlj'  ■«dthdrawn.  James 
sank  lower  than  ever  In  the  confidence  of  the  nation." 
No  stay  remained  to  the  king  but  his  fleet  and  army  ; 
the  fii-st  was  sent  to  sea  to  watch  the  Dutch,  and 
the  latter  was  increased  to  30,000,  by  the  arrival  of 
regiments  from  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

ileanwhUe,  on  the  other  side  of  the  German 
Ocean,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  pi'oviding  trans- 
ports and  embarking  his  troops  with  the  utmost 
dUigence.  To  justify  his  undertaking  to  the  world, 
he  published,  on  the  10th  of  October,  a  declaration 
In  six-and-twenty  articles,  comprehending,  first,  an 
enumeration  of  the  oppressions  under  which  the 
English  nation  groaned ;  secondly,  a  statement  of  the 
remedies  which  had  been  used  in  vain  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  giievances;  and  thirdly,  a  declaration 
of  the  I'easons  that  moved  him  to  undertake  the  de- 
liverance of  England.  "  His  expedition,"  he  said, 
"  was  intended  for  no  other  design  biit  to  have  a 
free  and  la-s\'ful  Parliament  assembled,"  to  which  aU 
questions  might  be  refen-ed,  touching  "  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  peace, 
honour,  and  happiness  of  these  nations  upon  lasting 
foundations." 

All  tilings  being  ready,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
took  solemn  leave  of  the  States.  Standing  on  the 
threshold  of  his  gi-eat  enterprise,  he  again  protested 
that  he  had  no  other  objects  than  those  set  foi-th 
ui  his  declaration.  Most  of  the  senators  were  melted 
into  teare,  and  could  only  in  broken  utterances 
declare  their  love  for  their  prince,  and  their  ^\•ishes 
for  his  success.  "  Only  the  ])rlnce  himself,"  says 
Buniet,  " continued  firm  ui  his  usual  gravity  and 
phlegm." 

On  the  19th  of  October,  William  went  on  board, 
and  the  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  fifty-two  men-of- 
war,  twenty -five  frigates,  as  many  fii-e-ships,  wltli 
four  hundred  ^•lctuallers,  and  other  ve.ssels  for  the 
transportation  of  3,G60  horse,  and  10,092  foot,  put 
to  sea  from  the  flats  near  the  Brielle,  with  a  ^^•ind 
at  south-west  by  south.'  Admii-al  Herbert  led  the 
van,  anil  Vice-Admiral  Evertzen  bi'ought  up  the 
rear.  The  jirince  placed  himself  in  the  centre, 
can-ying  an  English  flag,  emblazoned  with  liis  arms, 
siuTOunded  witli  the  legend,  "  For  the  Protestant 
Religion  and  Lilierties  of  England."  Underneath 
was  the  motto  of  the  Hou.se  of  Nassau,  Je  Main- 
tiemdray  (I  will  maintain). 


Bowyer,  p.  204. . 
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Gathered  beneath  the  bannei-s  of  William,  now 
advancing  to  deliver  England  and  put  the  crown 
upon  many  a  previous  conflict,  was  a  brilliant 
assemblage,  representative  of  several  nations. 
Besides  the  Count  of  Nassau,  and  othej-  Dutch  and 
German  commanders,  there  came  with  the  prince 
those  English  and  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
whom  persecution  had  compelled  to  flee  to  Holland. 
Among  these  were  men  of  ancient  family  and 
historic  name,  and  others  distinguished  by  their 
learning  or  then-  services  to  the  State.  The  most 
illustrious  of  the  French  exiles  joined  in  this  expe- 
dition, and  contributed  by  theii'  exjierience  and 
bravery  to  its  success.  With  the  prince  was  the 
reno^vned  Marshal  Schomberg  and  his  .son.  Count 
Charles  Schomberg,  and  M.  la  Caillemote,  .son  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny.  Moreover,  736  ofiicers, 
mostly  veterans,  accustomed  to  conquer  under 
Turenne  and  Conde,  commanded  in  William's  bat- 
talions. Besides  these  was  a  chosen  body  of  three 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  squadron  of  cavalry, 
composed  entirely  of  French  refugees.  Each  regi- 
ment numbered  750  fighting  men.'  Marshal  Schom- 
berg commanded  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his 
character  and  abilities  that  the  Pi-incess  of  Orange 
gave  him,  it  is  said,  secret  instructions  to  assert  her 
rights  and  carry  out  the  enterprise,  should  her 
husband  fall.  Two  other  refugee  ofiicers  were 
similarly  commissioned,  should  both  the  prince  and 
the  marshal  fall."  Thus  had  his  two  greatest 
enemies  pro^dded  WUliam  with  an  army.  Louis 
of  France  and  James  of  England  had  sent  the 
flower  of  their  generals,  statesmen,  and  soldiers 
to  swell  this  expedition ;  and  Popish  tp'anny  had 
gathered  out  of  the  various  countries,  and  assembled 
under  one  avenging  banner,  a  host  that  burned  to 
fight  the  great  crowning  battle  of  Protestantism. 

The  first  night  the  fleet  was  at  sea  the  wind 
veered  into  the  north,  and  settled  in  the  north-west. 
It  soon  rose  to  a  violent  storm,  which  continued  all 
next  day.  The  fleet  was  driven  back,  some  of  the 
sliips  finding  refuge  in  Helvoetsluys,  from  which 
they  had  sailed,  others  in  the  neighbouring  har- 
bours, but  neither  ship  nor  life  was  lost,  save  one 
man  who  was  blown  from  the  shrouds.  It  wa.s 
rumoured  in  England  that  the  Dutch  armament 
had  gone  to  the  bottom,  whereupon  the  Romanists 
sang  a  loud  but  premature  triumph  over  the  fancied 
disaster,  which  they  regarded  as  a  compensation  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Anuada  exactly  a  hundred 
years  befoi-e.     To  keep  up  the  delusion,  and  make 


'  Weiss,  French  Protestant  Refugees,  p.  231. 
-  Ibid.,  p.  232. 


the  English  Court  more  i-emiss  in  their  prepara- 
tions, the  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem  gazettes  were 
ordered  to  make  a  lamentable  relation  of  the  gi-eat 
damage  the  Dutch  fleet  and  the  amiy  had  sus- 
tained, that  nine  men-of-war,  besides  smaller  vessels, 
were  lost.  Dr.  Burnet  and  several  English  gentlemen 
drowned,  the  States  out  of  humour  with  the  ex- 
pedition, and,  in  fine,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  the  prince  to  resume  his  design  till  next  spring.' 

Willie  waiting  for  the  re-assembling  and  re-fitting 
of  his  fleet,  the  Prince  of  Orange  issued  a  declara- 
tion to  the  army  i]i  England,  in  which  he  told  them, 
"  We  are  come  to  preseiwe  your  religion,  and  restore 
and  establish  your  liberties  and  properties,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  sufier  our.selves  to  doubt  but 
that  all  true  Englishmen  will  come  and  concur 
with  us  in  our  desire  to  secure  these  nations  from 
Popery  and  slavery.  You  must  all  plainly  see  that 
you  are  only  made  use  of  as  instruments  to  en.slave 
the  nation  and  ruin  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
when  that  is  done,  you  may  jiidge  what  you  your- 
selves may  expect.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  you 
■will  not  suSer  youi-selves  to  be  abused  by  a  false 
notion  of  honour,  but  that  you  will  in  the  fii'st 
j)lace  consider  what  you  owe  to  Almighty  God,  and 
next  to  your  country,  yourselves,  and  your  poste- 
rity." Admiral  Herbert  addressed  a  similar  letter, 
at  the  same  time,  to  liis  Majesty's  na^■y,  exhorting 
them  to  join  the  prince  in  the  common  cause. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  should  it  please  God  for  the  sins 
of  the  English  nation  to  sufier  your  aims  to  prevail, 
to  what  can  j'our  victoi-y  serve  you,  but  to  enslave 
you  deeper,  and  overthrow  the  true  religion  in 
which  you  have  lived  and  your  fathei-s  died?" 
These  appeals  had  the  best  eflect  upon  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  ;  many  of  whom  resohed  not  to  draw 
a  sword  in  this  quarrel  till  they  had  secured  a  free 
Parliament,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  laws,  the 
liberties,  and  the  religion  of  England. 

The  storm  continued  for  eight  days,  duiing  which 
the  fleet  wa.s  re-fitted  and  re-victualled.  When  all 
was  ready  the  wind  changed  into  the  east.  With 
this  "  Protestant  wind,"  as  the  sailoi-s  called  it,  the 
fieet  a  second  time  stood  out  to  sea.  It  was  divided 
into  three  .squadrons.  Tlie  English  and  Scottish 
di\'ision  of  the  armament  sailed  under  a  red  flag ; 
the  Brandenburghers  and  the  guards  of  William 
under  a  white ;  and  the  Dutch  and  French,  com- 
manded by  the  Count  of  Nassau,  under  a  blue. 
The  tack  chosen  at  fii-st  was  northerly ;  but  the 
^\ind  being  strong  and  full  from  the  east,  the  fleet 
abandoned  that  com-se  at  noon  of  the  second  day 
and  .steered  westwai-d.*     Had  the  northerly  coui-se 
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been  jwreisted  in,  the  fleet  would  liave  encountered 
the  English  navy,  which  was  assembled  near  Hai-- 
wich,  in  the  belief  that  the  prince  would  land  in 
the  north  of  England  ;  but  happily  the  wind,  rising 
to  a  brLsk  gale,  carried  them  right  across  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chamiel,  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
the  English  fleet  wind-bound  in  theii-  roadstead. 
At  noon  on  the  .3rd  of  November,  the  Dutch  fleet 
passed  between  Dover  and  Calais.  It  was  a  brave 
sight — the  annament  ranged  in  a  line  seven  leagues 
long,  saQing  proudly  onwards  between  the  shores 
of  England  and  France,  its  decks  crowded  with 
oflicers  and  soldiers,  while  the  coast  on  either  hand 
was  lined  with  crowds  which  gathered  to  gaze  on 
the  gi-and  spectacle.  Before  night  fell  the  fleet 
had  sighted  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday:  the  fleet  carried  but  little  sail,  and  bore 
slowly  along  before  the  vmid,  which  stUl  kept  in 
the  east.  It  was  the  annivereary  of  the  prince's 
bii'th,  and  also  his  marriage,  and  some  of  his  oflicers, 
deeming  the  day  auspicious,  advised  him  to  land  at 
Portsmouth  ;  but  WUliam,  choosing  rather  to  give 
the  fleet  leisure  for  the  exercises  appropriate  to  the 
sacred  day,  forbore  to  do  so.  The  Bay  of  Torquay 
w.aa  under  their  lee,  and  here  William  resolved  to 
attempt  a  landing.  The  pilot  was  bidden  be  careful 
_  not  to  steer  past  it,  but  a  haze  coming  on  he  had 
f  gi'eat  difliculty  in  measuring  Ms  coui-se.  When  the 
mist  cleai-ed  off",  it  was  found  that  the  fleet  was  con- 
siderably farther  downi-channel  th.an  the  intended 
point  of  debarkation,  and  as  the  wind  stiU  blew 
from  the  east  it  was  impossible  to  return  to  it.  To 
go  on  to  Plymouth,  the  next  alternative,  involved 
considerable  hazard,  for  it  was  uncertain  how  the 
Earl  of  Bath,  who  commanded  there,  might  receive 
them.  Besides,  Plymouth  was  not  nearly  so  com- 
modious for  landing  as  the  Bay  of  Torquay,  which 
they  had  passed  in  the  haze.  Wliile  the  prince  was 
deliberating,  the  wind  shifted  ;  there  came  a  calm 
of  a  few  moments,  and  then  a  breeze  .set  in  from  the 
sonth-west :  "  a  soft  and  happy  gale,"  says  Burnet, 
who  was  on  board,  "  which  earned  in  the  whole 
fleet  in  four  hours'  time  into  Torbay."  Scarcely 
had  the  ships  dropjtod  their  anchors  when  the  wind 
returned,  and  blew  again  from  the  ea-st.' 

Tlie  landing  wa.<j  safely  efiected  ;  the  pea.sants  of 
Devonshire  flocked  in  crowds  to  welcome  their 
deliverer  and  supply  his  troops  with  pro'V'isions ; 
the  mild  air  refreshed  them  after  their  sea-voyage. 
The  landing  of  the  horses,  it  was  feared,  would  bo 
a  matter  of  grejit  difficulty ;  but  they  were  shown 
a  place,  says  Burnet,  "so  happy  for  our  landing, 


though  we  came  to  it  by  mere  accident,  that  if  we 
had  ordered  the  whole  island  round  to  be  sounded 
we  could  not  have  foimd  a  properer  place  for  it." 
There  was,  moreover,  a  dead  calm  all  that  morning, 
and  a  business  which  they  had  reckoned  would 
occupy  them  for  days  wa.s  got  tlnough  in  as  many 
hours.  When  the  prince  and  Jlarshal  Schomberg 
had  stepped  on  shore,  William,  says  Bishop  Burnet, 
"  took  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  now  believe  predestination."  "  He  was 
cheerfuller  than  ordinary,"  he  adds,  "yet  he  re- 
tiu'ned  soon  to  his  usual  gravity." 

They  had  no  sooner  effected  the  debarkation  of 
men,  horses,  and  stores,  than  the  wind  changed 
again,  and  setting  in  from  the  west,  it  blew  a  violent 
storm.  Sheltered  by  the  western  arm  of  the  bay, 
William's  ships  suffered  no  damage  from  this  tem- 
pest ;  not  so  the  king's  fleet,  which  till  now  had 
been  wind-bound  at  Harwich.  They  had  learned 
that  William's  ships  had  passed  down  the  Chamiel, 
and  the  commander  was  eager  to  pm-sue  them.  The 
calm  which  enabled  WUliam  to  enter  Torbay,  had 
also  allowed  the  king's  nsivj  to  leave  their 
roadstead,  and  setting  out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
they  had  come  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  when 
they  were  met  by  this  storm.  They  were  tossed 
on  the  rollers  of  the  Chamiel  for  some  days,  and 
though  .at  la.st  they  managed  to  enter  Portsmouth, 
it  was  in  so  shattered  a  condition  that  they  were 
unfit  for  service  that  year.  "  By  the  immediate 
hand  of  Heaven,"  says  Bumet,  "  we  were  masters 
of  the  sea  without  a  blow.  I  never  found  a  dis- 
position to  superstition  in  my  temper ;  I  was  rather 
inclined  to  be  philosophical  upon  all  occasions.  Yet 
I  must  confess  that  this  strange  ordering  of  the 
winds  and  seasons,  just  to  change  as  our  affairs 
required  it,  could  not  but  make  deep  impressions 
upon  me,  as  well  as  on  all  who  observed  it."  ^ 

For  the  first  few  days  it  was  doubtful  what  re- 
ception England  woidd  give  its  deliverer.  The 
winds  were  "  Protestant,"  every  one  acknowledged, 
but  would  the  currents  of  the  political  and  social 
firmament  prove  equally  so?  The  terror  of  the 
executions  which  had  followed  the  rising  under 
IMonmouth  still  weighed  on  the  nation.  The  forces 
th.at  William  had  brought  with  him  appeared  in- 
adetpiate,  and  on  these  and  other  gi-ounds  many  stood 
in  doubt  of  the  issue.  But  in  a  few  days  the  tide 
of  Protestant  feeling  l)egan  to  flow;  first  the  people 
declared  in  favour  of  William — next  the  gentiy 
of  the  neighbouring  counties  gave  in  then-  accession 
to  him ;  and  lastly  the  nobles  gathered  under  his 
banners.     Of  soul  too  magnanimous  and  strong  to 
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be  either  easily  elated  or  easily  cast  down,  this 
tardiness  of  the  people  of  England  to  assert  their 
liberties,  which  WiUiam  had  come  across  the  sea 
to  vindicate,  drew  fi-om  the  piince  a  dignified  re- 
buke. Addressing  the  gentlemen  of  Somersetshii-e 
and  Doreetshire  (November  15),  we  find  him  saying, 
"You  see  we  are  come  according  to  your  in\'ita- 
tion  and  our  promise.  Our  duty  to  God  obliges 
us  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion,  and  our  love 
to  mankind  your  liberties  and  properties.  We 
expected  you  that  dwelt  so  near  the  place  of  our 
lauding  woiild  have  joined  us  sooner  ;  not  that  it 
is  now  too  late,  nor  that  we  want  your  mili- 
tary assistance  so  much  as  your  coimtenance  and 
presence,  to  justify  our  declared  pretensions,  in 
order  to  accomplish  our  good  and  gracious  design 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellow 
Protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your  followers  most 
heartily  welcome  to  oiir  court  and  camp.  Let  the 
whole  world  now  judge  if  our  preten-sions  are  not 
just,  generous,  sincere,  and  above  price,  since  we 
might  have  even  a  bridge  of  gold  to  return  back  ; 
but  it  is  our  principle  rather  to  die  in  a  good  cause 
than  live  in  a  bad  one."' 

Courage  is  as  contagious  as  fear.  The  fii-st  ac- 
cessions to  the  prince  were  followed  by  crowds  of 
all  ranks.  The  bishops,  the  gi-eat  cities,  the  nation 
at  large  declared  on  his  side.  The  king  made 
hardly  any  show  of  opposition.  The  tempests  of 
the  ocean  had  disabled  his  fleet ;  a  spirit  of  deser- 
tion had  crept  in  among  his  soldiei-s,  and  his  army 
could  not  be  relied  on.  The  priests  and  Jesuits,  who 
had  urged  him  to  'S'iolent  measures,  foi-sook  him  now, 
when  he  wa-s  in  extremity,  and  consulted  their  own 
safety  in  flight.  The  fiiends  on  whom  fonnerly  he 
had  showered  liis  favours,  and  whom  he  believed 
incapable  of  ever  deserting  him,  proved  false  ;  even 
his  own  cliildren  foi-sook  him.  No  one  stood  by 
him  at  this  hour  but  his  cjueen,  and  .she  deemed  it 
pi-udent  to  retii-e  to  Fi-ance.  The  man  who  but  a 
few  days  before  stood  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe,  who  had  fleets 
and  armies  at  his  command,  who  had  around  him 
so  numerous  and  powerful  an  ai-istocracy,  was  in  a 
moment,  with  hai-dly  a  sword  unsheathed  against 

>  Bowyer,  Hitt.  WiUiam  lU.,  voL  i.,  pp.  241,  242. 


him,  stripped  of  all,  and  now  stood  alone,  his  friends 
scattered,  his  armies  in  revolt,  his  kingdom  alienated 
and  his  power  utterly  broken.  Overwhelmed  by 
the  suddenness  and  greatness  of  his  calamities,  he 
fled,  no  man  pursuing,  throwing,  in  his  flight,  the 
great  seal  into  the  Thames  ;  and  having  reached  the 
sea-coa.st,  the  once  mighty  monarch  threw  liimself 
into  a  small  boat,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  sought 
the  protection  of  the  man  whose  equal  he  had  beeft 
till  this  unliappy  hour,  but  on  whose  bounty  he 
was  henceforth  content  to  subsist. 

The  throne  being  thus  vacated,  a  Convention  was 
held,  and  the  crown  wa-s  settled  on  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange.  William  ascended  the  throne 
as  the  representative  of  Protestantism.  That  throne, 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  woi'ld,  we 
behold  won  for  the  Reformation.  This  was  the 
triumph,  not  of  English  Protestantism  only,  it  was 
the  triumph  of  the  Protestantism  of  aU  Christendom. 
It  was  the  resuiTection  of  the  cause  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  and  through  them  that  of  Calvin  and 
the  Church  of  Geneva.  It  was  the  revival  not 
lass  of  the  cause  of  the  Scots  Covenanters,  whose 
torn  and  blood-stained  flag,  upheld  at  the  latter  end 
of  their  .struggle  by  only  a  few  laymen,  was  soon  to 
be  crowned  with  victory.  WUliam  the  Silent  lives 
once  more  in  his  great  descendant,  and  in  William 
III.  fights  over  again  his  gi-eat  battle,  and  achieves 
a  success  more  glorious  and  dazzling  than  any 
that  was  destined  to  cheer  him  in  his  mortal  life. 
Protestantism  planting  herself  at  the  centre  of  an 
empire  whose  circvut  goes  round  the  globe,  and 
whose  sceptre  is  stretched  over  men  of  all  kindreds, 
languages,  and  nations  on  the  earth,  with  letters, 
science,  colonies,  and  org:inised  churches  I'Oimd  her 
a-s  her  ministei"s  and  propagators,  sees  in  this 
glorious  outcome  and  issue  the  harvest  of  the  toils 
and  blood  of  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  heroes, 
confessoi-s,  and  mai-tyra  whom  she  has  reai-ed.  One 
sowed,  another  reaped,  and  now  in  the  accession  of 
William  III.  both  rejoice  together. 

We  found  Protestantism  at  the  bar  of  the 
hierarchy  in  St.  Paul's  in  the  person  of  John 
Wiclifle,  we  leave  it  on  the  throne  of  England  in  the 
person  of  William  III.  While  the  throne  of  England 
continues  to  be  Protestant,  Great  Britain  will  stand; 
when  it  ceases  to  be  Protestant,  Britain  will  fall. 
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Aeelard  of  Paris,  the  father  of  modem  scepticism,  i.,  57  ; 
his  genius,  57;  he  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  three 
great  schools  of  thought  in  Europe,  57 ;  ever  since  his 
days  three  currents  of  thought  in  Christendom,  58. 

Adrian  VI.,  his  birth,  i.,  477;  tutor  to  Charles  V.,  477; 
elected  Pope,  477 ;  his  policy,  477 ;  his  fear  of  the 
Turk,  488 ;  his  brief  against  Luther,  488 ;  his  scheme 
of  reform,  488 ;  his  nuncio  at  the  Diet  at  Nuremberg, 
489;  the  "Hundred  Grievances"  and  Adrian's  rage, 
489 ;  his  death,  490. 

AiGLE,  Farel  \-isit3  it,  and  acts  as  schoolmaster  in  it,  ii.,  248 
Bern  empowers  him  to  explain  the  Scriptures  at  Aigle, 
248  ;  he  founds  a  Reformed  Church  in  it,  248. 

Alasco,  John,  his  parentage,  iii.,  166 ;  educated  at  Louvain, 
visits  Zwingle,  and  takes  up  his  abode  with  Erasmus, 
16G ;  his  recall  to  Poland  and  proffered  dignities,  167  ; 
severs  himself  from  the  Romish  Church  and  goes  to 
East  Friesland,  167;  reforms  East  Fricsland,  167; 
retires  to  England,  169 ;  his  friendship  with  Cranmer, 
169;  superintendent  of  the  Reformed  congregation  in 
London,  169;  sails  for  Denmark  on  the  accession  of 
3Iarj',  169  ;  his  wanderings,  170  ;  his  reforming  labours 
in  Poland,  170 ;  his  death  and  burial,  171. 
Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  farms  the  Pope's  indul- 
gences, i.,  256;  employs  Tetzel  to  sell  them,  256; 
Jliltitz's  interWew  with,  290. 

Albioenses,  crusades  against,  i.,  38 ;  region  of,  39 ;  their 

arts,  agriculture,  and  cities,  39 ;  edicts  against,   39 ; 

massacres  under  Count  of  Toulouse,  41. 
Aleshs,  a  canon  of  St.  Andrews,  iii.,  472 ;  converted  by 

Patrick  Hamilton,  472;  an  eye-witness  of  the  burning 

of  Hamilton,  477 ;  flees  into  exile,  478. 

Alexius,  Luther's  companion,  i.,  233;  his  sudden  death, 
233. 

^Vlkmaah  besieged  by  Alva,  iii.,  98 ;  encouraging  letter  of 
William,  and  terrible  threats  of  Alva,  98 ;  cannonaded, 
breached,  and  the  foe  repulsed,  99 ;  what  Ensign 
Solis  saw  within  its  walla,  99 ;  the  siege  raised,  100. 


Alva,  Duke  of,  his  character,  person,  blood-thirstiness,  iii., 
66 ;  crosses  Mont  Cenis  with  an  army,  67 ;  entrance 
into  the  Low  Countries,  67 ;  arrests  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  68  ;  made  President  of  the  Council  of  Blood, 
69 ;  Brandt's  summary  of  its  horrors,  69 ;  loses  the 
battle  of  Dam,  and  orders,  in  his  rage,  nineteen  Con- 
federate noblemen  for  immediate  execution,  72  ;  be- 
heads Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  74  ;  erects  a  statue 
to  himself  at  Antwerp,  77;  exercises  terrible  cruelties 
on  Mens,  Mechlin,  Zutphen,  and  Naarden,  88;  his 
cajiture  of  Haarlem,  and  what  it  cost  him,  98 ;  his 
recall  and  manner  of  leaving,  100 ;  numbers  executed 
during  his  government,  100. 

AiLBOisE,  Conspiracy  of,  ii.,  542  ;  executions  at,  543 ;  Pacifi- 
cation of,  574. 

Ambrose,  his  diocese,  19 ;  independence  of  his  See  of  Milan, 
19 ;  his  death,  20  ;  his  theologj-,  20. 

Amsterdam,  battle  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  before  it, 
iii.,  100;  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  100  ;  joins  the  Pro- 
testant side,  123 ;  civic  revolution  in,  124. 

Anabaptists  in  Switzerland,  ii.,  59 ;  their  first  disciples, 
creed,  and  morals,  61 ;  severities  of  the  magistrates 
against,  62  ;  horrible  Anabaptist  tragedy,  62 ;  Zwingle's 
views  on,  63;  German  Anabaptists,  or  the  "Heavenly 
Kingdom,"  100;  Matthias  the  baker,  and  John  Buck- 
holdt  the  tailor,  101 ;  tenets  and  death  of  Buckholdt, 
102. 

Antwerp,  outbreak  of  liUtheranism  in  Augustinian  convent 
of,  iii.,  9;  drowning  of  Nicholas  the  preacher  at,  10; 
sack  of  its  cathedral  by  Iconoclasts,  53  ;  liberty  to  the 
Reformed  to  build  churches  in  it,  58 ;  bows  its  neck 
again  to  the  regent,  64  ;  spoiled  by  Spanish  mutineers, 
105;  terrible  sack  of,  by  the  Spanish  army,  the  "Ant- 
werp Fur)-,"  113. 

Appeniell  reformed  by  Klarer,  i.,  447 

Abovlb,  Archibald,  Marquis  of,  his  great  power  in  Scot- 
land, iii.,  563;  services  to  the  royal  house,  564;  last 
hours  and  behaviour  on  the  scaffold,  565. 
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Armada,  Spanish,  its  object,  iii.,  446;  its  building,  447; 
its  numbers  and  equipment,  447 ;  attempts  to  delude 
England,  448 ;  another  Armada  prepared  in  Flanders, 
448 ;  preparations  of  England  for  resisting  it,  449  ; 
the  Armada  sails,  450  ;  is  off  the  coast  of  Kngland, 
452  ;  battles  in  the  Channel,  453  ;  roadstead  of  Calais, 
455  ;  a  fire-ship  and  flight,  456;  blood}-  battle  in  the 
North  Sea,  456  ;  storm  and  shipwreck,  458  ;  dreadful 
catastrophes  on  the  Irish  coast,  458 ;  interview  between 
the  Minister  of  Anstruther  and  a  Spanish  admiral, 
459;  mourning  in  Spain,  459  ;  rejoicings  of  Protestant 
States  over  its  total  destruction,  460. 

Arxold  of  Brescia,  i.,  51 ;  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  51 ;  his 
eloquence,  51 ;  returns  to  Italy,  and  preaches  in  Brescia, 
51;  his  picture  of  the  times  and  scheme  of  Reform, 
52 ;  inveighs  against  the  wealth  of  the  clergj-,  and  is 
condemned  by  Innocent  II.,  52 ;  banished  from  Italy, 
53  ;  on  the  Pope's  death  returns  te  Rome,  and  labours 
there  ten  years,  53 ;  demands  separation  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers,  53;  seized  and  burned,  54. 

Akvndel,  his  Constitutions,  i.,  361;  purges  Oxford,  364: 
Aves  to  Mary  and  himself,  365 ;  he  becomes  the  evil 
genius  of  Henry  V.,  371;  persecutes  Lord  Cobham, 
374;  enacts  new  festivals,  393;  his  death  and  character, 
381. 

Askew,  Anne,  trial  and  torture  of,  iii.,  406;  her  m;u-tyrdom. 
407. 

AuGSBL'KG,  Diet  at,  i.,  582  ;  assembling  of  princes,  583  ; 
emperor's  arrival,  586 ;  the  Diet  opened,  589 ;  the 
Torgau  Ai-ticles,  585 ;  subscribing  of  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, 594;  its  reading,  596;  its  articles,  597;  its 
results,  599 ;  the  place  and  uses  of  the  Confession,  602; 
plottings  to  counteract  the  Confession,  603 ;  demand 
made  on  the  Protestants,  604 ;  attempted  refutation 
of  the  Confession,  610;  the  play  of  the  masks,  611; 
second  attempt  at  refutation  of  Confession,  614  ;  Ban 
of  Augsburg,  ii.,  96. 


Badby,  Joka,  his  condemnation,  i.,  353;  his  conversation 
at  the  stake  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  354. 

Bakicek,  John  do  Waerden,  his  martyrdom,  iii.,  14. 

Basle,  its  importance,  ii.,  71 ;  proportion  of  Protestants  aad 
Romanists,  71  ;  Protestants  demand  abolition  of  the 
mass,  71 ;  the  magistrates  temporise,  72 ;  conflict 
between  the  citizens  and  the  Senate,  73 ;  night  of  the 
8th  of  February,  73 ;  the  idols  broken  and  burned,  74  ; 
Erasmus  quits  Basle,  75 ;  description  of  the  town  and 
its  eniTrons,  221  ;  Calvin  arrives  there,  and  lodges  in 
the  house  of  Catherine  Klein,  224;  writes  his  "  Insti- 
tutes "  and  departs,  237. 

Beda.  head  of  the  Sorbonne,  ii.,  138;  zeal  against  Pro- 
testantism, 140 ;  obtains  an  Act  for  the  burning  of 
Lutherans,  201. 


"  Begg.abs,''  or  League  of  Flemish  nobles,  iii.,  41;  their 
objects,  42 ;  procession  and  petition  to  the  Regent 
Margaret,  44 ;  speech  of  Brederode  and  reply  of  the 
regent,  45;  their  livery,  45;  "Beggars  of  the  Sea," 
82 ;  they  capture  Brill  and  found  the  Dutch  Repuli.ii. . 
83 ;  battle  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  102. 

Belgic  Confession  of  Faith,  its  compilation,  iii.,  32  ;  diittrs 
from  the  Augsburg  Confession  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
.  but  is  in  agreement  with  all  the  other  Reformed  Confes- 
sions, 33 ;  it  originates  with  a  few  private  Christians,  33; 
its  aim  to  guide,  not  fetter  the  understanding,  33 ;  rati-  j 
fled  in  1566  by  a  SjTiod  at  Antwerp,  34  ;  a  copy  of,  i 
to  King  of  Spain,  34 ;  a  "Representation  "  appended,  1 
magistrates  of  the  Netherlands,  34 ;  its  teachings 
toleration,  34. 

Been,  Conference  at,  ii.,  64  ;  journey  of  Swiss  depu 
thither,  65  ;  the  theses  and  disputation,  66  ;  the  : 
of  St.  Vincent,  68 ;  Bern  embraces  the  Reformati 
69  ;  the  citizens  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  tog 
70 ;  Bern  proposes  blockade  of  the  Five  Cantons,  89|l 
assists  Geneva  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  276  ;  inter-1 
feres  adversely  in  the  question  of  ceremonies  at  Geneva,! 
286 ;  consulted  in  the  matter  of  Servetus,  333  ;  take 
the  part  of  the  Libertines,  354. 

Berengaeius  of  Tours,  i.,  47  ;  opposes  transubstantiatdo 
47 ;  condemned  by  numerous  Councils,  47  ;  he  re 
47  ;  his  repentance  and  death,  48. 

BERN.iRD,   St.,   his   zeal,   i.,   ol ;    preaches   in   south 
France  in  opposition  to  Henri,  51. 

Bekqvix,  Louis  de,  his  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  ii.,  159;  J 
his  zeal  and  courage,  160  ;  his  imprisonment  and  rele 
by  the  king,  160 ;  his  condemnation  and  martyrdoi 
161. 

Beza,  Theodore,  his  birth  and  education,  ii.,  319  ;  beco 
the  feUow-labourer  of  Calvin,  319 ;  his  personal  appear- 
ance, 550;  his  address  at  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  550; 
at  the  request  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  collects  statistics 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  556  ;  presides  at 
the  Synod  of  La  RocheUe  (1571),  587. 

Bkziers,  destruction  of,  i.,  41,  42. 

BiLNEY,  Thomas,  his  personal  appearance,  iii.,  359 ;  the 
first  convert  at  Cambridge,  359 ;  his  labours  at  Cam- 
bridge, 365 ;  his  device  to  convert  Latimer,  366 ;  seto  out 
on  a  preaching  tour,  378 ;  his  arrest  and  trial,  379 ;  his 
fall  and  recovery,  380;  the  "Lollards'  Pit,"  380;  his 
burning,  381 ;  followed  by  numerous  martyrs,  381. 

Bohemia,  first  preachers  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  in,  iii.. 
194;  heroism  of  its  early  martj-rs,  195;  invasion  of 
Ferdinand  I.  and  flight  of  the  pastors,  196 ;  the  Jesuits 
introduced,  197;  Maximilian  II.  and  Joachim  Neuhaus, 
198  ;  its  creed  ratified  by  the  king,  199;  the  Majestitfi- 
Brief,  199;  flourishing  state  of  the  Bohemian  Pro- 
testant Church,  200  ;  its  constitution,  &c.,  200 ;  joy  of 
the  Protestants,   201 ;    re;iction  under    the  Emperoc 
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Matthias,  201 ;  election  of  Ferdinand  11.,  and  the 
troubles  growing  out  of  it,  201 ;  battle  of  the  White 
Hill,  and  consequent  overthrow  of  Protestantism,  202  ; 
apprehension  of  nobles  and  senators,  202 ;  condemned 
to  death,  203 ;  a  strange  phenomenon,  20G  ;  the  Bohe- 
mian martyrs  one  by  one,  207 ;  their  Last  words  and 
heroic  behaviour  on  the  scaffold,  207 — 210;  their 
execution  the  obsequies  of  their  country.  212 ;  mm-der 
of  ministers  by  the  troops,  212;  the  Anabaptists 
banished  from  Moravia,  213;  sorrowful  departure  of 
the  C'alvinistic  and  Lutheran  pastors,  214  ;  school- 
masters banished  and  books  burned,  215  ;  the  grandees 
expelled,  216 ;  reign  of  ten'or  in  the  towns,  216  ;  alter- 
native: apostacy  or  banishment,  217 ;  Bohemia  a  desert, 
and  the  nation  trampled  out,  218. 

BoLETX,  Anne,  her  birth  and  character,  iii.,  375 ;  Henry 
ATII.'s  passion  for,  375  ;  her  marriage  and  coronation, 
399 ;  her  execution,  402. 

BoLOGXA,  its  situation  and  magnificence,  i.,  572 ;  meeting 
between  Pope  and  Emperor  at,  574 ;  fetes  and  mid- 
night inter\"iews,  574  ;  Charles  V.  crowned,  579  ;  coro- 
nation rites,  and  their  significance,  579. 

BoNiYABD,  Prior  of  St.  Victor,  his  accomplishments,  ii., 
240 ;  lashes  satirically  Alexander  VI.  and  other  Popes, 
241;  his  journey  to  Rome,  242;  imprisoned  in  Castle  of 
Chillon,  243. 

BossvET,  "  the  Eagle  of  Meaux,"  iii.,  345 ;  his  bigotry, 
34G. 

BouRBOx,  Anthonj-,  Duke  of  VendOme,  his  character,  ii., 
533 ;  marries  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  becomes  King  of 
Navarre,  533 ;  killed  at  siege  of  Eoucn,  570. 

Bkadwakdixe  teaches  the  Gospel  at  O.xford,  i.,  61. 

BRifoxxET,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  goes  on  embassy  to  Rome, 
ii.,  130;  professes  Protestantism,  131 ;  his  influence  at 
court,  132;  circulates  the  Bible,  134:  Reformation  in 
his  diocese,  135;  his  fall,  141;  his  interview  with 
Denis  in  prison,  142. 

BKQ-wy,  John,  of  Ashford,  iii.,  357  ;  story  of  his  mart\T- 

dom,  357. 
Bru.sseis,    first  martjTS  of  the   Reformation  burned  at, 

i.,  490. 
Beuys,  Peter  do,  founder  of  the  Petrobrusians,  i.,  50 :  is 

burned,  50. 
Bi'D.iiiH,  his  efforts  to  save  Brrquin,  ii.,  IGO. 
BuLLiNOEE,  Dean,  his  addres.s  to  his  parishioners,  ii..  77; 

his  son  Henry  succeeds  him,  78. 


Cajetan,  Cardinal,  his  character,  i.,  273 ;  tries  the  cause  of 
Luther,  278;  his  haughtiness,  280;  his  opinion  of 
Luther,  281  ;  his  letter  to  the  Elector  Frederick,  and 
Frederick's  reply,  286. 


Caltcc,  John,  his  birth  and  lineage,  ii.,  146;  his  dispo- 
sition and  training,  146  ;  appointed  to  Chaplaincy  of 
La  Grcsine,  147  ;  Calvin  under  Mathurin  Cordier  at  La 
Marehe,  Paris,  147 ;  his  influence  on  the  French  lan- 
guage, 148  ;  enters  the  College  of  Montaigne,  149 ; 
discussions  with  his  cousin  Olivetan,  150  ;  his  struggles 
of  sold,  152  ;  opens  the  Bible  and  sees  the  Cross,  153; 
goes  to  Orleans  and  begins  the  study  of  law,  156  ;  his 
college  companions,  156;  repairs  to  Bourges  and 
studies  Greek,  157  ;  begins  to  evangelise,  158 ;  recalled 
from  Bourges  by  news  of  his  father's  illness,  159; 
Cah-in  at  Xoyon,  164;  preaches  at  Pout  I'Eveque,  165  ; 
his  missionary  labours  in  Paris,  166 ;  his  interview 
with  the  Uueen  of  Navarre,  175 ;  writes  an  inaugm-al 
for  Rector  Cop,  176;  his  flight  from  Paris,  176;  takes 
up  his  abode  with  Du  TiUet  at  Angouleme,  177  ;  hid 
interview  with  Lefevre,  178;  goes  to  Poictiers,  178; 
dispenses  there  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time  in 
France,  179 ;  sends  out  three  missionaries,  179 ;  re- 
nounces his  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  sells  his 
patrimonial  inheritance,  200 ;  meets  Servetus  at  Paris, 
201 ;  resumes  his  ev.angeUstic  labours,  202  ;  his  forecast 
of  commimism,  204  ;  quits  Paris  for  the  last  time,  204  : 
arrives  at  Strasburg,  220 ;  ascends  the  Rhine  to  Basle, 
221  :  his  interview  with  Erasmus,  222  ;  com2)iles  the 
"Institutes,"  225;  enters  Geneva,  280;  adjured  by 
Farel  to  remain,  281 ;  lectures  in  the  cathedral,  and 
compUes  a  creed  and  catechism,  282  ;  frames  the  Con- 
stitution of  Geneva  on  model  of  old  theocracy,  284  ; 
frames  a  code  of  morals,  285 ;  the  Libertines  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  Council  against  him,  286 ;  Easter 
Sunday,  1538,  287  ;  Calvin  and  Farel  in  presence  of  the 
tumiilt,  287 ;  their  banishment,  290 ;  Calvin  becomes 
pastor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Strasburg,  291 ; 
his  letters  to  Geneva  and  Sadoleto,  292 ;  goes  to  the 
Conference  at  Frankfort,  295;  his  interviews  with 
Melancthon,  and  love  for  him,  296;  Cah-in  among 
the  Latin,  and  Luther  among  the  Teutonic  peoples, 
296  ;  tragic  death  of  Cal-vin's  four  chief  opponents  at 
Geneva,  300;  the  tide  turns  in  his  favour,  301  :  his 
return  to  Geneva,  301 ;  his  marriage,  303  ;  his  eccle- 
siastical ordinances,  304;  the  Venerable  Company,  305  ; 
the  Consistory  and  Council.  305 ;  a  theocratic  republic 
established  at  Geneva,  306  ;  Calvin's  studies,  sermons, 
and  con-e.spondence,  308 :  estimate  of  his  Commentaries, 
309  ;  his  battles  with  the  Libertines,  310 ;  his  collision 
with  the  family  of  Perrin,  311 ;  his  defence  before  the 
Council,  312;  personal  outrages  upon,  314:  sufferings 
of  C'alvin  and  Luther  compared,  314 ;  death  of  Idclcttci 
de  Bure,  his  wife,  314 ;  Calvin  turns  with  hope  to 
England.  316 ;  what  he  judged  necessary  for  the 
Reformation  of  England,  316;  his  efforts  for  union, 
317  :  Calvin's  and  Zwingh.'s  views  ou  tho  Lord's  Su]ii>er 
pnictically  the  same,  317  ;  brilliant  group  round  Calvin, 
319;  the  man  at  the  centre,  320;  his  encounter  with 
Servetus,  321   (»«  Sekvetls)  ;   his  conflict  with  Ber- 
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thelier  and  the  Libertines,  323 ;  Calvin  debars  from,  and 
the  Council  admits  to  the  Communion-table,  the  Liber- 
tines, 323 ;  Sunday,  3rd  September,  1553,  326  ;  Cal- 
vin's victory  over  the  Libertines,  32";  the  two  beacons, 
32S ;  Calvin's  connection  with  the  conderouation  and 
death  of  Servetus  examined,  338  ;  his  letter  to  the  five 
martjTS  of  Lyons,  341 ;  his  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Cranmer,  and  Edward  VL,  342; 
his  longings  for  imion,  344  ;  dedications  of  his  works, 
345;  his  vast  correspondence,  346;  Cah-in  and  Knox, 
346 ;  Calvin  and  Innocent  III.  compared  and  con- 
trasted, 347  ;  last  attack  of  the  Libertines  on  Cah-in, 
349  ;  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Consistory  the  key 
of  his  position,  350  ;  the  refugees,  351 ;  grandeur  of 
Calvin's  rule,  352 ;  spiritual  glory  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva  under  Calvin,  353 ;  collision  with  Bolsec  and 
Castalio,  354 ;  Ms  care  of  the  French  Church,  354 : 
makes  Geneva  a  missionary  propaganda,  356 ;  his 
organisation  of  the  French  Church,  357 ;  founds  an 
academy  at  Geneva,  358  ;  Cardinal  Sadoleto  visits  him, 
359 ;  his  poverty,  360 ;  his  last  appearance  in  the 
pulpit,  365  ;  his  last  ^-isit  to  the  Council,  368  ;  receives 
the  pastors  and  senators  on  his  death-bed,  368  ;  Farel 
visits  him,  369 ;  he  dies,  369  ;  his  grave,  370  ;  estimate 
of  his  work,  371 ;  Luther  and  Cal\-in  compared,  371  ; 
successive  theories  of  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment, 374  ;  the  key  of  Calvin's  position,  376 ;  the  two 
great  lessons,  376. 

Campaona  di  Koma,  Luther's  journey  across,  i.,  250 ;  its 
present  condition,  251. 

Capito,  "Wolfgang,  i.,  427 ;  preaches  at  Basle,  443. 

Cabaccioli,  Galeazzo,  a  noble  Neapolitan  and  convert,  ii., 
423  ;  Calvin's  testimony  to,  423. 

Cakaffa,  a  member  of  the  Oratory  of  Di%-ine  Love,  ii.,  422; 
attends  the  Evangelical  reunions  at  Chiaj'a,  Naples, 
423  ;  re-establishes  the  Inquisition,  423  ;  becomes  Paul 
IV.,  425. 

Caklst.idt,  Archdeacon  of  Cathedral,  Wittcmbei-g,  his 
Obelisks,  i.,  291 ;  his  disputation  with  Dr.  Eck  at 
Leipsic,  292 ;  his  personal  appearance,  293  ;  what  he 
maintains  on  the  power  of  the  will,  294  ;  dispenses  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Wittemberg,  482  ;  opposes  Luther  on 
the  Sacrament,  508  ;  leaves  Wittemberg  for  Orlamimd, 
509 ;  disputes  with  Luther  on  images,  510. 

C.ARNESECCBi,  Pietro,  a  patrician  of  Florence  and  martyr, 
ii.,423. 

Casp.vr,  Leonard,  and  other  martj-rs  in  Bavaria,  i.,  546. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  his  father's  gift  the  Basilkon  Doroii, 
iii.,  836 ;  his  character,  537  ;  his  arbitrary  acts  and 
measures,  538 ;  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  540 ;  sends 
down  canons  and  Liturgy  to  Scotland,  542  ;  scene  in 
St.  GUes'  on  first  reading  of  Liturgy,  542  ;  makes  war 
on  the  Scots,  545 ;  peace,  and  second  war,  546 ;  the 
Long  Parliament  meets,  546 ;  the  Irish  massacre  and 
the  king's    suspected   complicity,   548 ;    seta  up  his 


standard  at  Nottingham,  548  ;  Scots  join  the  English,. 
549  ;  the  king  defeated  at  3Iarston  Moor,  552  ;  attainted 
and  condemned,  554  ;  his  execution,  555. 

Charles  II.,  joy  at  his  restoration,  iii.,  557 ;  his  hii-pocrisy, 
557 ;  purposes  the  overthrow  of  Scottish  Prcsbj-terj-, 
561  ;  his  infamous  tools — Sliddleton,  Sharp,  Lauder- 
dale, 562 ;  Acts,  Eecissory,  &c.,  for  destruction  of 
Scottish  Protestantism,  562 ;  legislation  and  drunken- 
ness, 563 ;  sets  up  prelacy  in  Scotland,  566  {see  Scottish 
"  Klrk  ") ;  scheme  for  introducing  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary government,  574 ;  breach  of  the  "  Triple  Al- 
liance "  and  war  with  Holland,  575 ;  Charles  becomes 
a  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.,  578 ;  the  Test  Act,  579 ; 
Charles's  illness  and  death,  584 ;  suspicions  of  poison, 
585. 

Charles  TV.,  his  Golden  Bull,  133 ;  character  of  his  reign 
in  Bohemia,  134. 

Charles  V.,  his  character,  L,  303;  his  dominions,  304; 
elected  to  the  Empire,  305  ;  Luther's  appeal  to,  309  : 
coronation  as  emperor,  320  ;  opens  the  Diet  at  Worms, 
323 ;  Aleander  pleads  before  the  emperor  and  the  Diet 
against  Luther,  326 ;  his  first  impressions  of  Luther, 
339;  his  ban  against  him,  347;  war  between  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.,  476 ;  victory  at  Pavia  leaves 
Charles  V.  at  the  head  of  Europe,  520 ;  the  Pope  forms 
a  League  against  him,  524  ;  the  emperor  sacks  Rome, 
531  ;  Charles  and  the  Pope  unite  to  destroy  heresy, 
544 ;  aitng  at  being  supreme  in  Christendom,  564 ;  lays 
the  train  for  extinction  of  Protestantism,  568 ;  land^ 
at  Genoa,  569 ;  audience  and  arrest  of  Protestant 
deputies,  570;  sets  out  for  Bologna,  572;  interviews 
with  Clement  VII.  at  Bologna,  575  ;  proposes  a  Coun- 
cil, and  summons  a  Diet  at  Augsburg,  578 ;  his 
coronation,  579 ;  crosses  the  TjtoI,  580 ;  arrives  at 
Innspruck,  581 ;  entrance  into  Augsburg,  586  ;  his 
speech  at  the  Diet,  591 ;  his  labours  and  vexations, 
ii.,  100 ;  his  League  with  Pope  Paul  III.  in  order  to 
war  against  the  Schmalkald  princes,  112  ;  his  ban 
against  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
116;  the  climax  of  his  power,  119;  Maurice  turns 
against  him,  120;  flight  of  the  emperor,  121;  abdi- 
cation and  retirement  into  Monasterj-  of  St.  Juste,  122 ; 
his  end,  123;  his  persecuting  edicts  in  the  Nether- 
lands, iii.,  8,  11 ;  his  abdication,  14  ;  his  own  summarj- 
of  his  labours,  15. 
Charles  IX.,  assembles  the  States-General  at  Orleans,  ii., 
546  ;  influence  of  his  mother  on  his  character,  677  ;  his 
dissimulation  with  Admiral  Coligny,  593;  his  inten-iew 
with  the  legate  of  Pius  V.,  596;  his  doublings,  597;  his 
affected  anger  at  Colignj-'s  being  wounded,  598 ;  his 
hesitation  before  the  massacre,  599 ;  fires  on  his  sub- 
jects, 603 ;  his  sweat  of  blood,  612 ;  his  Huguenot  nurse, 
613;  his  death,  613. 
Chatelais,  Bishop  of  Ma(,on,  his  sudden  death,  ii.,  519. 
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CincHELET,  Primate,  instigates  Henr)-  V.  to  war  with 
France,  i.,  386 ;  edicts  against  the  Lollards,  389 ; 
reprimanded  by  the  Pope,  394  ;  advises  Henry  V.  to 
refuse  entrance  to  the  Legate-a-latere,  398. 

Church,  Primitive,  early  triumphs,  i.,  3 ;  corruptions  of 
fourth  eentuT)-,  3 ;  modeUed  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Empire,  3 ;  rites  brought  into  her  by  the  Northern 
nations,  4,  5 ;  her  ministrj'  changed  to  a  sacrificing 
priesthood,  8  ;  Churches  of  Lombardy  in  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  20 ;  services  of  Koman  Church  to 
Western  nations,  23  ;  submission  of  Lombard  Churches 
to  Eome,  23. 

Claudius  of  Turin,  i.,  21 ;  his  Commentaries,  21 ;  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper,  21  ;  his  battle  against 
images,  22 ;  his  views  on  the  primacy,  22 ;  approved 
by  Councils  in  France,  23. 

Clement  Yll.,  his  character,  i.,  490  ;  sends  Campeggio  to 
the  Diet  at  Nuremberg,  491 ;  letter  to  Charles  V.,  503; 
Charles  to  Clement,  504  ;  interviews  with  emperor  at 
Bologna,  574  ;  sails  to  MarseUles  to  meet  Francis  I., 
ii.,  186 ;  marries  his  niece  to  second  son  of  Francis  I., 
188;  returns  to  Eome  and  dies,  189;  perplexities 
caused  him  by  English  divorce,  iii.,  376;  his  doublings, 
377. 

Clement  XIV.  (GanganeUi) ,  his  character,  ii.,  418  ;  he 
suppresses  the  Jesuits,  419 ;  his  sudden  death,  419. 

CoiBE  receives  the  Reformed  Faith,  i.,  447. 

Colet,  Dean,  studies  at  Florence,  iii.,  350 ;  founds  St. 
Paul's  School,  350;  his  lectures  at  St.  Paul's,  351. 

CoLioNY,  Gaspard  de,  his  lineage  and  early  career,  ii.,  534  ; 
his  daily  life  at  ChatiUon,  535  ;  sets  out  for  the  ci\Tl 
wars,  562 ;  becomes  commander-in-chief  in  the  cii-il 
wars,  572 ;  plot  to  seize  him  and  the  Prince  of  Condc, 
581 ;  proclaimed  an  outlaw,  584;  magnanimity  amid  his 
calamities,  584;  Charles  IX.'s  deceitful  negotiations 
■with  him,  593;  shot  at  on  leaving  the  Louvre,  598; 
murdered  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  602. 

Co-XTii,  Prince  of,  his  character,  ii.,  534  ;  sentenced  to  die, 
545  ;  escapes  by  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  546  ;  seizes 
Orieans  and  begins  the  ciWl  wars,  562 ;  taken  prisoner 
at  battle  of  Dreu.x,  572 ;  killed  in  battle  of  .Tamac, 
.582. 

CoNPEssioNS  :  Aug.shurg  (see  Auosmno)  ;  Belgic  (wr 
Beloic);  Tctrapolitan  Confession,  ;602 ;  Netherland 
Confession,  iii.,  78. 

Conscience  more  powerful  than  philosophy,  ii.,  95. 

CoNBBNSUg  TlOURINIS,  ii.,  317. 

Constance,  Council  of,  its  assembling,  i.  146;  canonises 
St.  Bridget,  149  ;  declares  a  General  Council  above  the 
Pope,  149;  tries  and  deposes  John  XXIII.,  153;  do- 
poses  three  Popes,  153;  elects  Martin  V.,  179;  breaking 
up  of  the  Council  and  magTiificent  departure  of  the 
Pope,  182. 


CoNSTANTiNE,  EmperoT,  complains  of  the  disputes  of  the 

clergj-,  i.,  4  ;  his  "Donation,"  11. 
CoNST.iNTLNE  of  Samosata,  i.,  32  ;  his  disciples,  33  ;  stoned 

to  death,  33  ;   succeeded  by  Simeon  and  Sergius,  33 ; 

their  labours  and  death,  33. 

CoNTAniNi,  Cardinal,  his  character,  ii.,  297  ;  recommends 
reform  at  Hagenau  Conference,  298. 

CoRDiER,  Mathurin,  Calvin's  first  schoolmaster,  ii.,  147. 

Cosmo  do  Medici,  his  merchandise  and  love  of  letters,  ii., 
184  ;  becomes  Duke  of  Tuscany,  185. 

Council  of  Blood  in  the  Netherlands,  its  constitution,  iii., 
69;  destroys  men  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  per  day,  70; 
William  of  Orange  cited  before  it,  71  {sec  NETHERL.iND 
Martyrs). 

Council  of  Trent,  its  programme  of  European  massacre, 
iii.,  40,  41. 

Councils  :  persecuting  edicts  of  Councils  of  Toulouse, 
Lateran,  Tours,  i.,  39,  40;  Council  of  Basle,  202; 
debates  with  the  Hussites,  206  ;  CouncO  of  Pisa,  363  • 
deposes  two  rival  Popes,  363 ;  of  Trent,  ii.,  113. 

CovEN.\NTS  of  the  various  Reformed  Churches,  iii.,  521 ; 
National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  521 ;  National  Covenant 
renewed,  543 ;  its  provisions,  543 ;  solemn  scene  in 
CJrej-friars'  Churchyard,  543;  swearing  of  covenant, 
followed  by  the  Free  Assembly  of  1638  and  fall  of  pre- 
lacy, 544  ;  the  Solemn  League  framed,  549;  summary  of 
its  principles,  549 ;  Westminster  Assembly,  550 ;  West- 
minster Standards,  551 ;  their  influence  on  the  Churches 
of  the  world,  551 ;  England  Presbyterian,  552. 

Cr.I-nmer,  Thomas,  birth  and  education,  iii.,  389  ;  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  392  ;  advises  Henry  to  ask  opinion 
of  the  Universities  on  his  marriage,  392 ;  made  Primate 
of  England,  399;  pronounces  divorce  of  Catherine,  399  ; 
reforms  the  Church  of  England,  408  ;  difficulties  of  his 
work,  416  ;  proposed  Protestant  Convention,  416;  con- 
demned for  treason,  423  ;  disputes,  along  with  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  on  the  mass  at  Oxford,  423 ;  his  recan- 
tation and  repentance,  430  ;  his  martyrdom,  431. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  -v-igour  of  his  protectorate,  iii.,  356. 

Cromwell,  Tlioma.",  his  early  career  and  first  meeting  with 
Henry  VIII.,  iii.,  392 ;  advises  Henry  to  abolish  the 
Papal  jurisdiction  in  England,  392  ;  taken  into  the 
king's  soirice,  393  ;  counsels  the  king  to  abolish  the 
Pope's  supremacy  in  England,  392  ;  is  beheaded,  404. 


D 

D'Aliiret,  Jeanne,  Queen  of  Navarre,  ii.,  536  ;  establishes 
Protestantism  in  her  kingdom,  537  ;  her  greatness  as  a 
sovereign,  637 ;  joins  the  Protestant  chiefs  at  L* 
Rochello,  and  presents  her  son  to  the  Protestant  army, 
582  ;  comes  to  court  of  Franco  on  occasion  of  her  son's 
marriage,  693 ;  her  sudden  death,  694. 
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Denm.uik,  Arcimbold  soils  indulgences  in,  ii.,  li,  33;  Paul 
Elia,  its  first  herald  of  Protestantism,  33 ;  Taussanus, 
its  great  Reformer  [see  TAVssA>ri's) ;  the  Danish  New 
Testament,  34 ;  meeting  of  Estates  at  Odensee,  and 
edict  of  toleration,  39 ;  influence  of  Chmch  song  in  the 
Eeformation  of  Denmark,  39  ;  theological  college  estab- 
liahed  at  Malmoe,  40 ;  new  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  41 ;  the  theology  of  Danish  Protestants 
agrees  with  Augsburg  Confession,  42 ;  a  disputa- 
tion challenged  and  dechned,  44  ;  monasteries  dissolved 
and  Protestantism  established,  44 ;  futile  invasion  of 
ex-King  Christian  II.,  45  ;  accession  of  Christian  III., 
47 ;  new  ecclesiastical  constitution  framed  by  Pome- 
ranus,  49 ;  Refonnation  completed,  and  Christian  III. 
crowned,  50. 

Diana  of  Poictiers,  mistress  of  Heniy  II.,  ii.,  517;  insti- 
gates the  king  to  persecute,  518  ;  Diana  and  the  tailor, 
519;  her  avarice,  521. 

Diet  of  Bohemia,  i.,  207 ;  of  Wonns  summoned,  322 ; 
opened,  323  ;  Aleander  pleads  before  it,  326 ;  Luther 
cited  to  it,  329 ;  his  arrival  at  Worms,  333  ;  appears 
before  the  Diet,  336  ;  his  address,  34 1 ;  ban  pronounced 
upon  him,  347  ;  Diet  of  Nuremberg  (1522),  488;  edict 
permitting  the  Gospel  to  be  preached,  489 ;  second 
Diet  at  Nuivmberg  (1524),  491 ;  Diet  at  Spires  (1526), 
524  ;  second  Diet  of  Spii-es  (1529),  548;  asked  to  repeal 
the  edict  of  toleration,  549 ;  consultations,  550 ;  the 
Great  Protest,  551 ;  Diet  at  Augsburg,  582  {see 
AuGSBVRa)  ;  Diet  at  Zurich  (1529),  ii.,  78 ,  Confer- 
ences at  Hagenau  and  Ratisbon,  297. 

Dominic,  St.,  organises  the  Inquisition,  i.,  45;  founds  a 
new  Order,  81;  Dominicans  form  twoTiands — preachers 
and  inquisitors,  82. 

DoET,  first  National  Synod  at  (1578),  iii.,  124  ;  its 
sentiments  on  toleration,  125;  Synod  of  Dort  (1618), 
148 ;  CahTnism  the  common  theology  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion and  of  the  early  Dutch  Church,  148 ;  Arminius 
and  rise  of  Amiinianism,  149 ;  his  tenets,  as  developed 
by  his  disciples,  149;  the  five  points,  150;  the 
Remonstrants,  152;  opening  of  the  Synod,  152;  con- 
demns and  deposes  the  Remonstrants,  153:  the 
theology  of  the  first  and  second  ages  of  the  Reforma- 
tion compared,  154  ;  influence  of  the  Synod,  154. 

Du  Bellat  sent  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the  Pro- 
testant princes,  ii.,  166. 

Du  BerRG,  the  merchant,  ii.,  203;  his  arrest,  209;  his 
burning,  210. 

DupRAT,  Chancellor  of  France,  ii.,  140;  persecutes  the 
Protestants  of  Meaux,  141. 


EcK,  Dr.,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingolstadt,  opposes 
Luther,  i.,  2G9;  disputation  at  Leipsic,  291;  his 
entrance  into  that  city,  291  ;   propositions  maintained 


against  Carlstadt  and  Luther,  294  ;  Eck  at  Rome,  301 ; 
procures  bull  against  Luther,  311 ;  Aleander  publishes 
the  bull,  and  bums  Luther's  writings,  312  ;  Eck  as 
spokesman  of  the  Diet  at  Worms,  338 ;  appointed  to 
wiite  a  refutation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  60S, 
614 ;  invited  to  oppose  Taussanus,  the  Danish  lie- 
former,  ii.,  37 ;  flattering  letter  of  Danish  bishops  to 
him,  38 ;  chosen  champion  for  the  disputation  at 
Baden,  57 ;  personal  appearance,  5S ;  Eck  and  Charles 
V.  helping  the  Reformation,  59. 

Edwakd  III.,  Urban  V.  demands  tribute  from  him,  i.,  68; 
edict  passed  in  his  reign  to  restrain  Papal  encroach- 
ments, 69 ;  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Pope's 
demand,  70. 

Edwakd  "VT.,  education  and  piety,  iii.,  408 ;  coronation, 
409 ;  encourages  Somerset  and  Cranmer  in  their 
Church  Reforms,  409;  case  of  Joan  of  Kent,  417; 
death  of  Edward  "VT:.,  418. 

Egmoxt,  Lamoral,  Count  of,  his  appearance,  iii.,  16  ;  sent 
to  Spain  to  demand  meeting  of  States-General,  &c.,  35 ; 
his  severities  against  the  image-breakers  of  Flanders, 
60;  his  resolution  at  Dendermonde,  and  WUliam 
the  Silent's  warning,  65  ;  arrested  and  thrown  imto 
the  Castle  of  Ghent  by  Alva,  68 ;  condemned  and  be- 
headed, 74. 

Elizabeth  of  England,  joy  at  her  accession,  iii.,  431 ;  her 
Protestant  policy  and  its  effects,  432  ;  her  ministers, 
Cecil  and  Bacon,  434  ;  the  Marian  exiles  welcomed, 
437;  excommunicated  by  Pius  v.,  441 ;  the  Babingtou 
conspiracy,  444  ;  execution  of  conspirators,  444 ;  queen 
at  Tilbury,  449  ;  thanksgi%Tng  procession  to  St.  Paul's, 
460  ;  persecutes  the  Puritans,  462 ;  her  character,  464; 
outburst  of  mind  in  her  reign,  465. 

Empire,  The,  revived  by  the  Pope  imder  Charlemagne,  i., 
215  ;  the  seven  electors,  215 ;  ceremonial  of  coronation 
according  to  golden  bull,  217  ;  limits  of  the  emperor's 
power,  218  ;  splendour  of  the  Empii-e  under  Charles  T., 
219;  the  Empire  threatens  liberty,  220. 

ESGLA.VD,  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  i.,  124,  400; 
ii.,  8 ;  iii.,  347 ;  made  the  custodian  and  dispenser  of 
the  Bible,  358 ;  Parliament  of,  authorises  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  400 ;  Act  permitting  the  Bible  to  be 
read,  and  a  copy  to  be  placed  in  every  parish  church, 
405  ;  in  conjunction  with  Scotland,  the  head-quarters 
of  Protestantism,  441 ;  greatness  of  Protestant  Eng- 
land, 461,  464. 

ExGLAxn,  Church  of,  Henry  VIII.  declared  head  of,  iii., 
395,  398;  ecclesiastical  changes  consequent  on  aboli- 
tion of  Papal  supremacy,  396 :  a  Bible  in  every  church, 
405;  King  Henry's  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man.  and 
Kccissarij  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  406 ;  Cranmer's 
Refonnation  of.  410;  Booh  of  Homilits,  410;  super- 
stitious usages  forbidden,  and  the  Com.munion  in  both 
kinds,  411;  Cranmer's  CnfwAi'sm,  411 ;  Book  of  Comm»i> 
Prayer,  412;  the  Communion  Sernice,  412;  the  Articles, 
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413;  Litany  and  Giospela  in  English,  434 ;  Elizabeth, 
Act  of  Uniformity,  434  ;  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book 
on  the  head  of  the  Sacrament,  433 ;  the  "  stone  pulpit," 
sermons,  additional  homilies,  436  ;  itinerant  preachers, 
438 ;  Keformers'  view  of  the  royal  supremacy,  440. 
Erasmcs  of  Rotterdam,  his  character  and  career,  i.,  318; 
comes  to  Basle  and  issues  his  New  Testament,  428  ; 
leaves  Basle  and  retires  to  Friburg,  ii.,  75  ;  his  advice 
to  Louis  de  Berquin,  160  ;  his  intcrriew  with  Calvin, 
222 ;  Paul  ILI.  enlists  his  pen,  and  offers  him  a 
cardinal's  hat,  224  ;  timidity  of  the  great  scholar,  224 ; 
his  letter  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  iii.,  11 ;  his 
services  to  the  English  Reformation,  351 ;  publica- 
tion of  his  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament,  358. 


Faber,  early  history  of,  i.,  458  ;  disputes  with  Zwingle  at 
Zurich,  459;  joined  with  Eck  to  refute  the  Augsburg 
Ck)nfession,  614. 

F.iiiEL,  William,  his  parentage,  ii.,  128;  his  devotion  to 
Rome,  129;  a  pupil  and  fellow-labourer  of  Lefevre  at 
Paris,  129;  he  arrives  at  Aigle,  in  Switzerland,  248; 
begins  to  preach  there,  248 ;  his  character  as  a  preacher, 
248 ;  repulsed  from  Lausanne  and  goes  to  ilorat,  249 ; 
preaches  at  Neufchatel,  249  ;  consummates  its  Reforma- 
tion, 250;  Vallangin  reformed,  251 ;  turns  his  eye  to- 
wards Geneva,  253 ;  evangelises  at  Orbe,  254 ;  Swiss 
towns  reformed  by  him,  255 ;  enters  Geneva  and  re- 
forms it,  264  (sec  Geneva)  ;  adjures  Calvin  to  become 
his  fellow-labourer,  281  (see  Calvix)  ;  banished  from 
Geneva  and  goes  to  Neufchatel,  291 ;  attends  Servetus 
in  his  last  hours,  338 ;  visits  Cah-in  on  his  death-bed, 
369 ;  goes  with  Sauuier  to  the  AValdensian  Sj-nod, 
349. 

Fekdi-vaxd  I.,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  his  policy  at  Diet  of 
Spires  (1526),  i.,  526 ;  his  secret  orders  at  Diet,  529  ; 
presides  at  Diet  (1529),  548  ;  suddenly  quits  the  Diet, 
550. 

Feiidinand  II.  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  iii.,  230  ;  his  vow, 
231 ;  aims  at  the  extinction  of  Protestantism  and  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  261  {ace  IIc.ngaky  and  the  Thiktv 
Years'  Wak). 

Fbajice,  great,  but  misses  the  Reformation,  ii.,  3 ;  its  central 
position,  123;  tragic  grandeur  of  iU  Protestantism, 
124;  Louis  XII.,  124;  its  early  Reformers,  128;  its 
criiis,  172;  its  grand  purpfation,  213  ;  an  ominous  day 
in  its  calendar,  218;  its  first  martyrs  and  exiles,  218  ; 
their  glory,  219;  first  Protestant  assemblies,  525 ;  its 
book-hawkers,  525 ;  testimony  of  Florimond  do  Rffimond 
to  its  early  Protestants,  520  ;  list  of  Protestant  con- 
gregations at  Henry  II.'s  death,  526 ;  strength  of  Pro- 
testantism in,  664. 


Francis  I.,  his  campaign  against  Charles  V.  in  Italy,  i., 
519;  taken  captive  at  battle  of  Pavia,  520;  violates 
his  treaty  with  Charles  V.,  and  war  ensues,  543 ;  his 
hunuliations,  ii.,  100;  his  character,  132;  makes  ad- 
vances to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  166 ; 
repulsed  and  turns  to  EngLind,  167;  meets  Henry 
VUI.  at  Boxilogne,  167  ;  offers  to  marry  his  second 
son  to  the  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  183  ;  aims  at  uniting 
Rome  and  the  Reformation,  191 ;  summons  a  meeting 
in  the  Louvre  to  discuss  Melancthon's  programme  of 
union,  195  ;  Francis  I.  sketches  a  basis  of  union,  196  ; 
alarm  awakened  by  it  in  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Vatican, 
196  ;  Francis  in  the  grand  procession  of  1535,  214 ; 
his  speech  in  Notre  Dame,  215 ;  witnesses  the  dreadful 
executions  that  followed,  216  ;  turns  again  to  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  219  ;  takes  Piedmont  and  Savoy  from 
the  duke,  278  ;  his  death-bed  and  lying  in  state,  513. 

Francis  II.,  his  character,  ii.,  532  ;  governed  by  the  Guises, 
533 ;  bums  Du  Bourg,  538 ;  establishes  Chambres 
ardentcs,  539  ;  violence  of  his  persecutions,  539 ;  Con- 
spiracy of  Amboise,  542 ;  barbarous  executions  of  the 
insurgents,  543;  death  and  funeral  of  Francis  II., 
545. 

Francis,  St.,  his  birth,  i.,  80  ;  early  habits,  80 ;  journey  to 
Rome,  and  interview  with  Innocent  III.,  80,  81 ;  com- 
missioned to  found  a  new  order,  81  ;  their  rapid  and 
wide  diffusion,  81. 

Freberick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  builds  the  Schloss-kii-k, 
Wittemberg,  i.,  262  ;  his  dream,  263  ;  protects  Luther, 
273  ;  requests  Luther  to  quit  Saxony,  286  ;  Pope  offers 
him  the  golden  rose,  288  ;  Empire  offered  to,  but  de- 
clined, 304  ;  Leo  X.'s  letter  to,  311 ;  his  death,  512. 

French  Church,  fii'st  National  Sj-nod  of,  ii.(  528  ;  its  con- 
fession of  faith,  530  ;  its  constitution  and  courts,  531 ; 
Quick's  testimony  to  flourishing  condition  of  French 
Church,  532 ;  French  and  Scottish  ecclesiastieal  or- 
gani.sations  compared,  ui.,  315. 

French  Church  of  the  Desert,  iii.,  343 ;  places  of  meeting 
and  worship,  344  ;  her  persecutions  and  martjTS,  345 ; 
hor  pastors,  Paul  Rabaut  and  Antoine  Court,  346 ; 
Revolution  of  1789,  347. 

French  Draoonnades,  confiscation  of  Protestant  churches, 
iii.,  328 ;  persecuting  arrets,  328  ;  fund  for  purchase 
of  censcicnccs,  329 ;  Pere  la  Chaise  and  Madame  dc 
Maintcnon,  329 ;  the  dragonnados  commeaced,  330 ; 
consummated  in  revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes,  332 
{tee  Nantes). 

French  Protestants,  their  eminence  in  agriculture,  iii., 
321 ;  in  trade  and  manufactures,  321 ;  their  probity 
and  command  of  foreign  commerce,  322 ;  illustrious 
names  in  law,  in  oratory,  in  letters,  322 ;  the  pulpit 
eloquence  and  pulpit  orators  of  France,  323 ;  French 
Protestant  semiimncs,  324  ;  eminent  French  pastors, 
32;). 
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Frtth,  John,  his  character  and  conversion,  iii.,  359 ;  his 
dreadful  sufEerings  with  eight  others  in  the  cellar  at 
Oxford,  371 ;  his  martyrdom,  399. 


a 

Gabdixee,  with  Bonner  and  Cardinal  Pole,  becomes  the 
instrument  of  Mary's  cruelties,  iii.,  420  [see  Maev). 

Geneva,  grandeur  of  its  site,  ii.,  238  ;  diminutive  size,  and 
sneers  of  Voltaire,  238 ;  places  itself  under  its  bishop, 
who  swears  to  preserve  its  franchises,  239  ;  Martin  V. 
deprives  its  citizens  of  the  right  of  electing  their  bishop, 
239  ;  he  appoints  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  to  be 
their  bishop,  2i0 ;  war  between  the  bishop  and  the 
citizens,  240 ;  Berthelier  and  Levrier  stand  up  for  its 
independence,  242 ;  Berthelier  beheaded,  243  ;  Le-vrier 
apprehended,  tried,  and  beheaded,  244 ;  Geneva  allies 
itself  with  Bern  and  Friburg,  246 ;  strength  of 
Popery  in  Geneva  and  Leman  Valley,  256 ;  Farel 
preaches  the  great  pardon  in  it,  but  is  expelled,  257  ; 
its  Reformation  begun  by  Froment,  the  schoolmaster, 
258 ;  Froment's  New  Year's  Day  sermon,  260 ;  first 
Protestant  Communion  in  Geneva,  261 ;  plot  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  converts,  261 ;  war  on  its  streets,  262  ; 
its  bishop,  Pierre  de  la  Baume,  flees,  263 ;  edict  of 
Council,  permitting  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  263  ; 
Farel,  Viret,  and  Froment  enter  it,  264  ;  plot  to  seize 
Geneva  under  cover  of  a  hunting  party,  266  ;  duke 
and  emperor  combine  against  it,  267 ;  its  suburbs  razed 
by  its  citizens  in  self-defence,  268 ;  Geneva  needed  as 
a  new  foothold  of  Protestantism,  269 ;  Friburg  and 
Bern  abandon  it,  270 ;  the  bishop  departs,  and  the 
citizens  assume  its  government,  270  ;  attempt  to  poison 
the  Protestant  ministers,  271  ;  public  disputations 
between  the  monks  and  the  ministers,  272 ;  miracles 
and  exposures,  273  ;  strange  symbolical  figures,  274  ; 
mass  forbidden  by  the  Council,  275;  the  Popish  faith 
ceases  to  be  the  religion  of  Geneva,  275 ;  Geneva 
■blockaded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  275  ;  Bern  inter- 
venes, 276 ;  the  Savoy  army  beaten  off,  277 ;  Geneva 
completes  its  Reformation,  278;  motto,  and  com- 
memorative tablet,  279;  Geneva  becomes  the  mate- 
rial basis  of  a  great  moral  empire,  280 ;  Calvin 
enters  it  {see  Calvdj)  ;  civil  constitution  of  the 
Genevan  republic,  282 ;  the  Old  Testament  theo- 
cracy taken  as  a  model,  284 ;  the  sumptuary  laws, 
285  ;  rise  of  the  Libertine  party,  286  :  banishment  of 
Calvin  and  Farel,  287 ;  Rome  draws  near  to  Geneva, 
292  ;  Calvin's  letter  to  Senate  and  people,  292 ;  Calvin's 
return  to  Geneva,  301 ;  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Geneva,  304  ;  the  new  Geneva,  306  ;  two  Genevas — the 
Protestant  and  Libertine,  309;  the  Thermopylae  of 
Christendom,  309  ;  the  Libertines'  last  attack,  349 ;  their 
complaints  of  Calvin's  sermons  and  publications,  350 ; 
their  plot  to  massacre  the  refugees,  and  its  failure,  352 ; 


glory  of  Geneva  under  Calvin,  352 ;  its  academy,  358 ; 
daily  life  of  its  citizens,  362  ;  vast  increase  of  its  trade 
and  wealth,  363 ;  the  Sabbath  in  Geneva,  364. 
Gebmast,  causes  disposing  it  towards  the  Reformation,  ii., 
2  ;  picture  of,  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  iii.,  256 ; 
frightful  desolation  of,  after  the  war,  308. 

GuNAVELLO,  a  Waldensian  patriot,  ii.,  488 :  his  bravery 
and  skiU,  489;  repeatedly  repulses  Pianezza's  soldiers, 
490;  Valley  of  Rora  ravaged  and  desolated,  490; 
GianaveUo  renews  the  war,  and  performs  prodigies  of 
valour,  491 ;  Cromwell's  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  Louis  XIV.  in  behalf  of  the  Waldenses,  492 ; 
treaty  of  peace,  494. 

Geegokt  \1I.  begins  War  of  Investitures,  i.,  14  ;  his  theo- 
cratic idea,  15  ;  humbles  Henry  TV.  of  Germany,  15; 
his  idea  realised  by  Innocent  III.,  who  exalts  the  mitre 
above  the  Empire,  16. 

Guise,  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  cowardliness,  ii., 
515;  transfers  trial  of  heresy  from  the  Parliament  to 
the  bishops,  521. 

GriSE,  Francis,  Duke  of,  his  descent  and  character,  ii., 
515 ;  perpetrates  the  massacre  at  Vassy,  558  ;  entrance 
into  Paris  after  massacre,  560  ;  his  assassination,  573. 

GrSTAvrs  AcoLPHrs,  his  birth  and  early  training,  iii.,  248  ; 
his  first  campaigns,  274  ;  resolves  to  embark  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  275  ;  parting  address  to  his  Diet, 
275  ;  lands  in  Germany,  277  ;  takes  Stettin  and  Pome- 
rania,  278  ;  conquers  at  Leipsic,  and  routs  the  Impe- 
rialists, 285 ;  his  object  the  restoration  of  Protestantism, 
290 ;  terms  proposed  by  him  to  the  Romanists,  290 ; 
enters  Bavaria,  and  defeats  Tilly,  291 ;  falls  at  Liitzen, 
294 ;  his  burial  at  .Stockholm,  297 ;  his  character  and 
mission,  298  [see  Thiett  Years'  War). 

Guthrie,  James,  minister  at  Stirling,  his  character,  iii., 
566  ;  executed,  and  his  head  affixed  to  the  Xetherbow, 
Edinburgh,  566. 


Haarlem,  siege  of,  iii.,  92 ;  its  defences,  92 ;  its  army  of 
Amazons,  92 ;  breach,  assault,  and  repulse  of  the  foe, 
93 ;  mining  and  countermining,  battles  below  the 
earth,  94 ;  blockade,  famine,  and  dreadful  misery,  94 ; 
its  fall  and  its  massacre,  95 ;  a  moral  victory  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  96. 

Haller,  Berthold,  the  Reformer  of  Bern,  i.,  444;  he 
preaches  and  administers  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bern,  ii.,  70. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  proto-martyr  of  Scotland,  iii.,  470;  his 
lineage,  and  studies  abroad,  470;  preaches  at  Linlith- 
gow, 471  ;  his  doctrine,  471  ;  his  marriage,  471 ;  in- 
veigled to  St.  Andrews,  and  arrested,  472 ;  his 
evening  party,  472;  panoramic  view  of  contemporary 
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Christendom,  473;  final  arrest,  474;  his  trial,  and 
accusations  of  Prior  Campbell,  476 ;  his  six  hours  at 
the  stake,  477;  CampheU's  dreadful  death,  477;  im- 
pression made  by  Hamilton's  martjTdom,  477- 

Hexry  IV.  of  England,  enacts  the  first  death-penalty  for 
religion,  i.,  351 ;  Be  Sicrctico  Comburcndo,  352,  369 ; 
his  letter  to  Pope  Gregory  XII.,  362 ;  projects  a 
crusade,  369  ;  dies  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  370. 

Hexuy  v.,  his  coronation,  i.,  370;  change  of  character, 
370 ;  his  war  with  France,  387 ;  fights  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  387  ;  his  death,  funeral,  and  character,  3SS. 

Henry  VI.,  distractions  of  England  during  his  infancy, 
i.,  393. 

Henry  VII.  betroths  his  son  Henry  (VIII.)  to  his 
brother's  widow,  Catherine  of  Spain,  iii.,  353. 

Henry  VHI.,  his  disposition,  ii.,  10  ;  his  troubles,  99  ;  his 
education  and  popularity,  iii.,  349 — 352 ;  his  coronation, 
and  marriage  to  Cathei-ine,  353 ;  his  book  against 
Luther,  363 ;  the  divorce  stirred,  378 ;  bull  for  dis- 
solving his  marriage,  383  ;  commission  to  trj-  the  cause 
in  Engliuad,  385  ;  Henry  and  Catherine  cited  before  it, 
but  trial  adjourned,  385 ;  Henry's  wrath,  385 ;  cited 
to  Rome,  386  ;  inhibits  buU  of  citation,  386  ;  casts  his 
clergy  in  the  penalties  oi  pramunirc,  394;  made  head 
of  the  Church  of  England,  395  ;  foreign  universities 
approve  the  divorce,  398 ;  divorces  Catherine,  and 
marries  Anne  Boleyn,  399 ;  is  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  400 ;  tyrannical  enactments,  404  ;  his  executions, 
405  ;  his  death,  407  ;  his  character,  407. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  his  dislike  of  business,  ii.,  515; 
parties  at  his  court,  515 ;  Henry  witnesses  the  burning 
of  the  tailor,  519 ;  numerous  martyrs  in  his  reign, 
520 ;  his  quarrel  with  Julius  III.,  and  Edict  of  Chateau- 
briand, 520  ;  dispensed  from  his  oath  to  Charles  V.  by 
legate  of  Paul  IV.,  521 ;  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis, 
and  loss  inflicted  by  it  on  Henrj-,  522 ;  holds  a  "  Mer- 
curiale,"  522 ;  arrests  Du  Bourg,  523 ;  killed  at  a 
tournament,  624 ;  lies  in  state,  525 ;  motto  on  the 
tapestry  covering  his  corpse,  525. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  his  shameful  character,  ii.,  614; 
quarrels  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  615;  murders  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  616;  joins 
Hrnrj'  (of  the  White  Plume),  and  is  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  616;  marehes  on  Paris,  and  is  assassi- 
nated by  the  monk  Clement,  010. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  King  of  Navarre,  presented  to  the 
Protestant  army  by  his  mother  at  La  Rochelle,  ii., 
682 ;  his  marriage  with  Charles  IX.'s  sister,  597 ; 
rejoicings  at,  598 ;  shall  ho  be  massacred  ?  600 ;  his 
march  on  Paris  with  Henry  III.,  616 ;  his  birth  and 
rearing,  017;  assumes  the  crown  of  France,  018;  his 
battle.1,  619 ;  question  of  renunciation  of  Protestantism, 
and  different  coun.sel  of  SuUy  and  Diiplessis,  620  ;  joins 
the  Church  of  Home,  621 ;  promulgates  the  Edict  of 


Nantes,  622  ;  is  assassinated  by  Eavaillac,  623 ;  his 
character,  624. 

HJBSSE,  Philip,  Landgrave  of,  i.,  606  ;  first  meeting  between 
bim  and  Melancthon,  507 ;  Philip  at  Diet  of  Spires, 
and  skill  in  debate,  525  ;  constitution  of  Chm'ch  of 
Hesse,  537  ;  presides  at  Conference  at  Marburg,  554  ; 
undertakes  reconcilement  of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  655  ; 
his  disappointment,  562 ;  his  flight  from  Augsbui'g, 
615  ;  takes  arms  for  restoration  of  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  ii.,  104  ;  he  surrenders  to  Charles  V.,  116  ;  is  led 
about  in  chains  by  the  emperor,  117. 

Holland,  epitome  of  its  history,  ii.,  4  ;  naval  ascendency, 
iii.,  3  {see  Netherlands)  ;  offers  its  sovereignty  to 
Prince  Maurice  on  the  death  of  his  father,  William  the 
SUent,  147;  greatness  and  decline,  155  {see  United 
Provinces)  ;  England's  war  with,  574 ;  overrun  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  saved  by  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
576. 

Horn,  Count,  iii.,  16  ;  persecutes  the  Calvinists  at  Toumay, 
62  ;  arrested  by  Duke  of  Alva,  68;  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, 74. 

Hosius,  Cardinal,  his  parentage,  iii.,  185  ;  his  great  powers 
and  prodigious  activity,  186 ;  introduces  the  Jesuits 
into  Poland,  186. 

Huguenot,  origin  of  the  term,  ii.,  546;  their  iconoclastic 
zeal,  654;  "  Edict  of  January ,"  granting  partial  freedom 
of  worship  to,  556 ;  barbarous  edicts  against,  561  ; 
rapid  revival  after  the  St.  Bartholomew,  608 ;  de- 
generacy in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. ,  iii.,  311 ;  their 
political  conventions,  and  outbreak  of  the  wars  of 
religion,  311  ;  suppression  of  Protestantism  in  Beam, 
313;  capture  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  314;  siege  of 
Montauban,  315;  siege  of  La  RocheUe,  316;  English 
fleet  sent  to  succour  it,  317 ;  its  fall,  and  end  of  the 
rehgious  wars,  318;  liberty  in  France  falls  with  the 
Huguenots,  320 ;  Mazarin  subjects  all  classes  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  crown,  321. 

HuN,  Richard,  his  murder  in  the  Tower,  iii.,  366. 

HuNQARY  and  Transylvania,  entrance  and  rapid  spread  of 
Protestantism  in,  iii.,  219;  its  first  preachers,  219;  Louis 
II.  and  his  terrible  edict,  220 ;  the  Turk  steps  in — the 
battle  of  Mohacz,  221 ;  contest  for  the  Hungarian 
sovereignty,  221  ;  labours  of  Devay,  the  Hungarian 
Reformer,  221 ;  reforming  efforts  of  Count  Nadasdy, 
222 ;  discussion  before  Ferdinand  I.  and  its  results, 
224  ;  the  New  Testament  in  Hungarian,  225  ;  dispute 
about  the  Lord's  Supper,  226 ;  Synod  of  Erdoed  and 
Confession  of  the  Five  Cities,  226 ;  Diet  declares  for  the 
Reformation,  227 ;  the  preacher  Szegedin,  227  ;  Pro- 
testantism flourishes  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
228  ;  Ferdinand  II.  and  era  of  persecution,  229—232; 
the  Jesuits  and  their  plans,  233  ;  a  million  of  corpses, 
233 ;  I>eopoId  T.  and  the  golden  age  of  the  Jesuits, 
236  ;  the  tyrant's  instrument,  Lobkowitz,   237 ;   two 
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monsters,  237;  Protestants  robbed  of  their  churches 
and  schools,  237 ;  forbidden  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
238 ;  tragedies  enacted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gran, 
242  ;  tragic  story  of  Dabricius,  243  ;  banishment  of  the 
pastors,  244 ;  four  hundred  ministers  condemned  and 
banished  to  the  galleys,  244 ;  fearful  sufferings  on  their 
journey,  244;  a  second  band  sent  to  the  galleys,  245; 
released  by  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  245 ;  utter  desolation 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Hungary,  247. 
Hrss,  John — Huss's  pioneers  in  Bohemia,  i.,  130;  his  birth, 
134 ;  university  career,  134 ;  becomes  preacher  in 
Bethlehem  Chapel,  Prague,  134  ;  studies  the  writings 
of  Wicliffe,  136;  his  sermons,  137;  is  exiled,  137; 
places  the  Bible  above  the  Church,  139;  effect  of  the 
Papal  schism  on  Huss,  141 ;  posts  his  "  Six  Errors," 
142;  his  final  retreat  from  Prague,  143;  his  journey 
to  Constance,  148;  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  154; 
Huss  imprisoned,  154  ;  Huss  before  the  Council  of 
Constance,  156  ;  his  second  appearance,  and  the  eclipse, 
158 ;  his  views,  158  ;  efforts  to  make  him  retract,  159  ; 
his  dream,  160 ;  his  third  appearance  before  the  Council, 
161 ;  Sigismund  and  Huss  face  to  face,  161  ;  is  con- 
demned and  degraded,  161,  162;  his  burning,  164; 
Huss  and  Wicliffe  compared,  165 ;  testimony  of  a 
Polish  poet  to.  Hi.,  159. 

Hussites,  their  wars :  effect  of  Huss's  martwdom  in 
Bohemia,  i.,  178;  Council's  bull  against  the  Hussites, 
182;  outbreak  of  war,  184;  Ziska's  manifesto,  185; 
Prague  besieged  by  the  emperor,  185;  repeatedly  re- 
pulsed, 186 ;  the  Hussites  refuse  the  crown  to  Sigismund, 
188  ;  \-ictories  of  Ziska,  188;  influence  of  these  on  the 
Reformation,  189;  Hussite  mode  of  warfare,  189;  the 
Wagenburg,  the  iron  flail,  fcc,  189,  190 ;  bull  and 
second  crusade  against  Bohemia,  191 ;  battle  of  Aussig, 
192;  ballad  of  the  battle,  194;  third  crusade,  195; 
number  of  the  crusaders,  195;  their  defeat,  196;  the 
Hussites  invade  Germany,  197 ;  a  new  crusade,  200 ; 
panic  and  flight  of  invaders,  201 ;  negotiations  at 
Council  of  Basle,  202 ;  arrival  of  Hussite  deputies  at 
Basle,  203 ;  debates  in  the  CouncU  on  their  four 
articles,  203,  204 :  the  Compactata,  207 ;  Calixtines 
and  Taborites,  208  ;  war  between  the  two,  208  ;  .iEneas 
Sylvius'  account  of  the  Taborites,  209 ;  the  Taborites 
become  the  "  United  Brethren,"  212 ;  they  elect  three 
pastors  by  lot,  212 ;  their  condition  in  1516,  213. 


IcELANT),  introduction  of  Protestantism  into,  ii.,  51. 

I>-NOCENT  in.  founds  the  Inquisition,  i.,  37, 38  ;  commences 

the  crusades,  39 ;  opens  the  fourth  Lateran  Council, 
40;  sends  monks  to  preach  the  crusades,  4 1 ;  persecutes 
the  Albigenscs,  4 1 ;  smites  England  with  interdict, 
65;  annuls  Magna   Charla,  and  excommunicates  the 


IxQVisiTioN  foimded,  i.,  45 ;  its  organisation  and  working, 
45 ;  it  roots  out  the  Protestantism  of  the  thirteen  A 
century,  46 ;  Inquisition  restored  by  Caraffa  (Paul 
IV.),  ii.,  422  ;  Inquisition  at  Nuremberg,  427  ;  torture- 
chamber,  427;  instruments  of  torture  described,  428; 
the  Iron  Virgin,  429. 

"INSTITUTES : "  what  led  Cal^-in  to  write  them,  ii.,  225;  the 
inductive  method  followed  in  them,  226 :  pioneers  of  the 
"  Institutes,"  227 ;  their  two  tremendous  facts,  228 ;  their 
successive  editions,  228  ;  their  order  and  arrangement, 
229  ;  the  "Institutes"  on  predestination  and  electioa, 
231 ;  opinions  of  divines  and  philosophers  on,  233  ;  an 
apology  for  the  Reformed,  236;  grandeur  of  the  appeal 
to  Francis  I.,  237. 

IsTENTiox,  Jesuit  doctrine  of,  ii.,  395  ;  illustrative  cases, 
397  ;  marvellous  virtue  of,  398. 

Interim,  The,  enforced  on  Germany,  ii.,  118;  a  virtual 
restoration  of  Popery,  118;  Melancthon  accepts  it, 
119 ;  calamities  of  Germany  under  it,  315. 

Investitures,  War  of,  i.,  14. 

Isidore,  his  forged  decretals,  i.,  13. 

Italy,  pride  of  the  past  her  stumbling-block,  ii.,  4  ;  spread 
of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  423. 


James  II.  of  England,  his  influence  as  Duke  of  York  with 
his  brother's  government,  iii.,  579 ;  proposed  exclusion 
from  the  throne,  580 ;  his  accession,  and  promise  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  603 ;  crowned,  and 
goes  to-mass,  604  ;  rising  in  the  West  of  England,  605 : 
cruelties  of  its  suppression,  605 ;  state  of  Protestantism 
throughout  Christendom,  608  ;  crisis  in  England  and 
Christendom,  609 ;  Tyrconnel  made  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  610;  judges,  corporations,  and  army 
Romanised,  611;  frightful  oppressions  of  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  611 ;  a  dispensing  power  set  up,  612;  a 
Popish  hierarchy,  614;  commission  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  established,  615;  the  indulgence,  615;  seven 
Protestant  bishops  sent  to  the  Tower,  616;  birth  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales,  617;  James's  consternation  at  news 
of  William's  expedition,  621 ;  aU  forsake  him,  624  ;  he 
flees,  624. 

James  V.  of  Scotland  presides  at  a  trial  for  heresy  at 
Holyrood,  iii.,  479;  plot  for  assassinating  the  nobles 
favourable  to  the  Reformation,  479 ;  defeat  at  the 
Solway,  and  death  at  Falkland  Palace,  480. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  influence  of  evil  counsellors  upon 
iii.,  520;  love  of  arbitrary  power,  520;  Andre* 
Melville  before  him,  522 ;  passes  the  "  Black  Acts," 
523 ;  interview  of  Andrew  Melville  with,  at  Falkland, 
524  ;  ascends  the  English  throne,  526 ;   the  proposed 
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Spanish  match,  529  ;  pursues,  on  the  throne  of  England, 
his  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Scottish  Presbrterianism, 
531 ;  visits  Scotland,  and  sets  up  prelacy,  531 ;  passes 
the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  532 ;  dies,  533 ;  remark- 
able awakenings  in  Scotland  the  year  of  the  king's 
death,  533—536. 

Jeffreys,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his  ferocity,  iii.,  584  ;  tries 
twenty  young  men  at  Newcastle,  584  ;  his  cruelties  in 
the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  insurrection,  605  ;  made 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  605. 

Jekome  of  Prague,  studies  at  0.xford,  i.,  140 ;  returns  to 
Bohemia,  and  becomes  the  fellow-labourer  of  Huss, 
140;  becomes  to  Constance,  167;  his  imprisonment, 
167;  his  fall,  168;  his  repentance,  170;  his  defence 
before  the  Council,  171 ;  hia  interview  with  Cardinal 
of  Florence,  172;  his  condemnation  and  degradation, 
173;  hia  martyrdom,  176;  the  place  of  Husa  and 
Jerome  in  the  lleformation,  177. 

Jesuits,  The,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  («y  Loyola); 
vow  of  first  nine  disciples  in  Montmartre,  ii.,  383 ; 
Loyola  and  Lainez  frame  theii- "  Constitutions,"  387; 
powers  of  their  General,  388 ;  organisation  of  the 
society,  388 ;  their  six  grand  divisions  sub-divided  into 
thirty-seven  proWnces,  389  ;  their  houses,  &c.,  389  ; 
the  world  naked  and  open  to  their  General,  389 ;  novi- 
tiates, 389 ;  second  novitiate,  iSrc,  390 ;  the  scholars, 
the  coadjutors,  the  professed,  390;  their  oath  of 
obedience,  392 ;  rigoura  of  their  discipline,  and  their 
devotion,  393 ;  their  moral  code  {see  Probabilism  and 
Intention)  ;  their  doctrine  of  regicide,  398 ;  51. 
Chalotais'  report  to  Parliament  of  Brotagne  on  Jesuit 
doctrine  of  king-killing,  398 ;  proofs  from  history, 
399  ;  their  doctrine  of  mental  reservation,  399  ;  direc- 
tions for  swearing  falsely,  400 ;  when  are  blasphemy 
and  murder  lawful  ?  400;  theft  lawful, 401  ;  illustrative 
case  from  Pascal,  401 ;  Jesuit  morality  the  consumma- 
tion of  wickedness,  402 ;  the  "  Secret  Instructions," 
404  ;  how  to  plant  their  establishments,  404  ;  gain  the 
parochial  clergj-,  405 ;  aearch  out  rich  men,  405 ; 
attract  youth,  405 ;  gain  the  ear  of  the  great  and 
princes,  405 ;  draw  rich  widows  into  their  power,  407; 
discover  the  revenues  and  heira  of  noble  houses,  410  ; 
illustrations  from  Spain,  410;  the  "Instructions"  to 
be  kept  secret,  411;  how  the  "Instructions"  came  to 
light,  411,  418;  spread  of  the  Jesuits,  412;  in  Italy, 
412;  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  413;  in  France  and 
Germany,  413;  in  Cologne  and  Ingolstadt,  413; 
characteristics  of  their  spread  in  Germany,  414  ;  their 
career  in  Poland,  416;  their  missions  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Abyssinia,  417;  their  kingdom  of  Para- 
guay, 417  ;  their  trading  establishments  in  the 
Wist  Indies,  417;  a  Jesuit  bankruptcy,  418; 
their  banishments  and  suppressions,  418;  Pius  VII. 
restores  the  order,  419  ;  they  effect  the  ruin  of  Poland 
($ec  I'di.ami)  ;    their  arts  in  Hungary  (tec  Husoaky)  ; 
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they  enter  England,  442 ;  dispensation  to  take  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  442  ;  repeated  attempts  on 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  443  ;  intrigues  in  England  under 
Charles  II.,  580  ;  hopes  under  James  II.,  609. 

John,  Bastard  of  Savoy,  made  Bishop  of  Geneva,  ii.,  240 ; 
his  miserable  death,  244. 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  made  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
iii.,  120 ;  seizes  the  Castle  of  Namur,  121  ;  intercepted 
letters  between  him  and  Philip,  122  ;  his  disappoint- 
ment and  death,  126. 

John  FREnEuicK,  Elector  of  Saxony,  goes  to  the  Diet  at 
Spires,  i.,  525 ;  issues  a  commission  to  Luther  to 
organise  the  German  Church,  536  ;  his  League  with 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  protect  Protestantism,  545  ;  his 
courageous  conduct  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  (1529),  550; 
subscribes  the  Great  Protest,  551 ;  his  character,  554; 
joins  the  Schmalkald  League,  573  ;  Luther's  letter  to, 
574  ;  his  journey  to  Augsburg,  582  ;  commissions  the 
Wittemberg  theologians  to  compile  a  summary  of  Pro- 
testant faith,  584  ;  shall  he  join  the  imperial  procession 
to  mass  r  589  ;  the  first  to  sign  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
594  ;  presents  Confession  to  the  emperor,  596  ;  attempts 
of  the  emperor  to  shake  his  steadfastness,  014 ;  out- 
lawed by  the  emperor,  ii.,  116  ;  defeated  by  Charles  V. 
at  Jliihlberg,  116  ;  led  about  a  captive  in  the  emperor's 
train,  117  ;  refuses  to  bow  to  the  "  Interim,"  119. 

John,    King,    quarrels   with    Innocent,    iii.,    64 ;     places 

England  at  the  Pope's  feet,  65. 
John  of  Gaunt  befriends  Wicliffe,  i.,  94  ;    his  altercation 

>vith  Bishop  Courtenay,  94  ;  deserts  Wicliffe,  118. 

John  XXIIL,  hia  bull  against  the  King  of  Hungary,  i.,  142  ; 
his  infamous  character,  143 ;  summons  a  Council  at 
Constance,  140  ;  his  entrance  into  that  city,  148  ;  trial 
and  terrible  indictment,  151;  hia  flight,  152;  is  de- 
posed, 153. 

JrBiLEE  of  Julius  III.,  ceremonies  of,  ii.,  315  ;  the  golden 
hammer,  315. 

JuDA,  Loo,  i.,  427  ;  Leo  Juda  and  the  monk,  454  ;  mingles 
in  diaputation  at  Zurich,  458. 

JiNius,  Franciscus,  his  birth  and  early  life,  iii.,  41  ;  his 
conversion,  and  courage  as  a  preacher,  42. 


Kbyser,  Pastor,  of  Switzerland,  seized  and  burned,  ii., 
77,  80. 

ICnox,  John,  his  birth-place,  iii.,  483 ;  scholastic  studies, 
483 ;  call  to  the  ministry,  484  ;  his  first  sermon  the 
key-note  of  tlic  Scottish  Ucfonnation,  484  ;  the  galleys, 
and  what  he  learned  in  them,  485 ;  visits  Scotland  in 
1555,  485;  what  his  visit  accomplished,  485;  retires 
to  Geneva,  480  ;  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  and  tho 
first  "band,"  488;    Knox's  final  return  to  Scotland, 
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490 ;  outlawed  ty  the  regent,  490 ;  liis  sermon  at 
Perth,  491 ;  he  preaches  at  St.  Andrews,  492 ;  Pro- 
testant worship  set  up  in  many  towns  as  the  result, 
493 ;  his  incessant  and  Herculean  labours,  494  ;  he 
counsels  negotiations  with  England,  494  ;  lieformation 
estahlished,  495 ;  his  ideal  of  the  Church,  496 ;  his 
educational  plan,  497  ;  sermon  in  St.  Giles's  against 
idolatry,  501 ;  debates  with  Mary  in  Holyrood,  502  ; 
rebukes  the  Protestant  nobles,  507 ;  second  interview 
with  Mary,  507  ;  tried  for  high  treason,  508 ;  his 
acquittal,  509;  what  liberty  owes  him,  510;  grief  at 
Regent  Murraj-'s  assassination,  512;  retii'es  to  St. 
Andrews,  612  ;  James  Mehnlle's  picture  of  him  in  the 
pulpit,  512;  opposes  the  Tulchan  bishops,  512;  his 
denunciation  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  in  St. 
Giles's,  512  ;  his  death  and  character,  513. 


Lajieert,  Francis,  of  Avignon,  quits  his  monastery,  i., 
537 ;  passing  through  Switzerland,  comes  to  Wittem- 
berg,  538  ;  his  Paradoxes,  538 ;  a  young  priest  impugns 
them,  538  ;  Lambert  constitutes  the  Church  of  Hesse, 
539  ;  attends  Marburg  Conference,  558 ;  sides  with  the 
Swiss  divines,  560. 

I/AMBERT,  his  disputation  with  Hemy  VIII.,  iii.,  404  ;  his 
cruel  martjTdom,  404. 

L.i  RocHELLE,  comedy  at,  witnessed  by  King  and  Queen 
of  Navarre,  ii.,  527  ;  founding  of  Protestant  Church  at, 
528  ;  Protestant  chiefs  assemble  at,  582 ;  Synod  at,  and 
greatness  of  French  Protestantism  at  that  period,  587 ; 
the  capital  of  French  Protestantism,  609  ;  its  siege,  and 
brave  defence  of  its  citizens,  609 ;  the  siege  raised, 
610. 

L.iTiMER,  Hugh,  birth,  education,  and  conversion,  iii.,  365  ; 
his  power  in  the  pulpit,  366  ;  disputes  on  the  mass  at 
0.xford,  423;  burned,  with  Ridley,  at  O.^iord,  429; 
his  prophetic  words  at  the  stake,  430. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  his  consecration  of  St.  Catherine  Cree 
Church,  London,  iii.,  538 ;  innovations  and  perse- 
cutions, 539 ;  tumult  in  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  at 
introduction  of  his  Liturgy,  542 ;  executed,  546. 

Laurent  de  la  Croix,  a  Dominican  friar,  embraces  the 
Gospel,  ii.,  172;  his  labours,  172;  apprehension  and 
martyrdom,  173  ;  the  populace  of  Paris  sides  with  the 
persecutor,  174. 

Lausanne,  its  site,  ii.,  248  ;  commencement  of  Reformation 
in,  249. 

League,  The,  formed  to  crush  the  Protestants,  ii.,  614. 

Leclerc,  the  wool-comber  and  martj-r,  ii.,  143;  founds 
Protestant  Chiirch  at  Metz,  and  is  burned,  143  ;  com- 
pared with  Bri(;onnet,  144. 

Lepevre,  Jacques,  his  birth  and  early  life,  ii.,  125 ;  teaches 


a  free  justification,  126 ;  agitation  in  the  Sorbonne, 
128 ;  translates  the  Bible,  134 ;  Lefevre  anxious  for 
the  conversion  of  Francis  I.,  155. 

Leo  X.,  his  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  i.,  256  ;  ho  rebuilds 
St.  Peter's,  256 ;  commissions  Tetzel  to  sell  indul- 
gences, 256  ;  his  bull  against  Luther,  311 ;  fulminates 
bull,  Catta  Domini,  at  Rome,  328 ;  joy  at  the  expulsion 
of  the  French,  476  ;  his  iUneas,  death,  and  burial,  476; 
his  "profitable  fable,"  ii.,  130;  splendours  of  Rome 
under  him,  130. 

Leopold  I.  of  Austria,  his  training,  iii.,  236 ;  personal 
appearance,  236  ;  devotion  to  the  Jesuits,  236 ;  attempt 
to  poison  him,  241 ;  Leopold  and  the  chemist,  242. 

L'Etoile,  Pierre  de,  professor  of  law  at  Orleans,  ii.,  156; 
his  code  of  jurisprudence,  156. 

Leydex,  its  situation,  iii.,  106;  its  siege,  106;  the  dykes 
cut,  107;  the  waters  do  not  rise,  107;  famine  and 
pestilence,  108 ;  the  winds  shift,  and  ocean  rolls  in, 
108;  Leyden  reBeved,  109;  ocean  rolled  back,  110; 
a  university  founded  in,  110. 

L'HopiTAL,  Michel  de,  Chancellor  of  France,  advocates 
toleration  in  States-General,  ii.,  546  ;  pleads  in  favour 
of  the  Reformed  at  CoUoquy  of  Poissy,  549  ;  services 
to  the  Protestants  at  Assembly  of  Notables,  556. 

Lilly  and  LmACRE,  their  service,  as  scholars,  to  Protes- 
tantism, iii.,  350. 

Lollards,  views  of  English  LoUards,  i.,  359  ;  per-secution 
of,  366 ;  their  petition  for  re-distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  368 ;  accused  of  treason,  377  ;  midnight 
meeting  at  St.  Gilos-in-the-Ficlds,  378  ;  martyrdoms 
of,  381 ;  their  services  to  English  libertj",  383  ;  more 
stringent  ordinances  against,  385  ;  Lollard  martyrs — 
Claydon,  Taylor,  White,  &c.,  388  ;  Lollardism  essen- 
tially Protestant,  400  ;  Lollards  of  Scotland,  iii.,  468. 

Louis  Xm.  of  France,  iii.,  309  ;  his  mother,  Maria  do 
Medici,  regent  and  real  sovereign,  310. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  accession,  iii.,  320 ;  his  absolutism,  327 ; 
his  licentiousness,  327 ;  his  persecutions,  328  {see 
Dragonnades)  ;  his  death,  346. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  her  character,  and  hostility  to  Pro- 
testantism, ii.,  140. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  birth,  ii.,  377 ;  woimded  at  Pampe- 
luna,  378  ;  his  enthusiasm  kindled  by  reading  thi  It- 
r/ends  of  the  Saints,  379  ;  the  cave  of  Manresai,  3S0  ; 
Luther  and  Loyola  compared,  381  ;  his  vision  of  two 
camps,  and  visit  to  Jerusalem,  382  ;  returns  and  makes 
Christendom  his  field  of  labour,  382  ;  his  first  disciples, 

383  ;  the  regimen  to  which  he  subjected  them,  3S3  ; 
vow  in  Montmartre,  Paris,  383  ;  the  Spiritual  Exrreiset, 

384  ;  the  four  weeks  of  meditation,  385  :  Loyola  visits 
Rome,  and  obtains  a  bull  constituting  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  386  ;  he  contemplates  the  conquest  of  all  nations, 
387 ;  becomes  General  of  the  Order,  387. 
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LuTHEK,  his  parents,  i.,  229  ;  birth  of  Martin,  229  ;  his 
childhood,  230  ;  his  school-days,  231 ;  sings  for  bread 
in  Eisenach,  and  is  taken  into  the  Cotta  family,  231  ; 
enters  Erfurt  University,  232 ;  lights  upon  a  Bible,  233 ; 
his  conscience  awakens,  and  he  enters  the  Augustinian 
convent,  23-t ;  anger  of  his  father,  236 ;  drudgery  of 
the  convent,  237  ;  studies  the  Bible,  237  ;  his  agony, 
238 ;  Vicar-General  Staupitz,  239  ;  his  conversation 
with  Luther,  239;  the  "forgiveness  of  sins,"  241; 
the  Reformation  rehearsed  in  Luther,  242  ;  his  ordi- 
nation as  a  priest,  2-13  ;  becomes  professor  in  "VVittcm- 
berg  University  and  lectures  from  the  Bible,  244  ;  his 
first  church,  244  ;  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  245 ;  his 
journey  to  Rome,  245  ;  monasteries  of  Italy,  248  ;  his 
illness  at  Bologna,  and  the  "  voice,"  248 ;  Florence 
and  Savonarola,  249  ;  his  first  sight  of  Rome,  250 
Luther  in  Rome,  251  ;  enchantment  dispelled,  253 
Luther  on  Pilate's  Stairs,  254  ;  his  resolution,  255 
returns  to  Wittemberg,  255 ;  opposes  Tetzel's  indul- 
gences, 261 ;  All  Saints'  Eve  and  Luther's  Theses,  262  ; 
dissemination  of  the  Theses,  266  ;  attacked  by  Prierio, 
268 ;  by  Dr.  Eck,  269 :  Luther  cited  to  Rome,  272  ; 
Cajetau  deputed  to  try  the  cause  in  Germany,  273 ; 
Luther  and  Melancthon's  first  meeting,  273 ;  Luther 
goes  to  Augsburg,  275  ;  a  borrowed  coat,  275  ;  Urban 
of  Serra  Longa  counsels  Luther,  275 ;  Luther  before 
Cajetan,  278  ;  discussion  on  the  Sacrament,  279  ;  last 
interview,  280 ;  flight  from  Augsburg,  281  ;  Rome's 
beforehand  condemnation,  282 ;  resumes  his  work  in 
university,  284 ;  his  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  the 
Church,  286 ;  requested  to  quit  Saxony,  286  ;  Luther's 
interviews  with  llUtitz,  290 ;  disputation  at  Leipsic, 
291 ;  discussion  between  Luther  and  Eck  on  the  pri- 
macy, &c.,  297 ;  enlarged  views,  299 ;  appeal  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  German}-,  305  ;  picture  of  the 
Papacy,  306 ;  Leo's  bull  against  Luther,  310 ;  his 
Babylonish  Captivity,  312 ;  his  letter  to  Pope  Leo, 
314  ;  bums  Leo's  bull,  315  ;  the  emperor  importuned 
to  execute  bull  against  Luther,  320 ;  emperor's  edict 
for  execution  of  bull,  326 ;  princes  demand  a  hearing 
for  Luther,  328 ;  Luther  cited  to  ^V'orms,  329  ;  his 
journey  thither,  and  reception  at  Erfurt,  &c.,  330 ; 
arrival  at  Worms,  334 ;  Luther  in  prayer,  335 ;  he 
appears  before  the  Diet,  336  ;  Luther  again  in  prayer, 
340 ;  second  appearance  before  the  Diet,  340 ;  "  Here 
I  stand,"  &c.,  344  ;  the  draught  of  beer,  345 ;  shall 
the  siife-conduct  be  violated  ?  346 ;  Luther  leaves 
Worms,  and  Charles  fulminates  his  ban,  347 ;  enters 
the  Wartburg,  347  ;  his  "  idleness,"  478  ;  he  translates 
the  New  Testament,  478  ;  beauty  of  translation,  479; 
Prince  George  of  Anhalt's  estimate  of,  479  ;  leaves  the 
Wartburg  and  returns  to  Wittemberg,  483 ;  his  sermon, 
484  ;  translates  the  Old  Testament,  485  ;  his  theory  of 
impanation,  508 ;  Luther  at  the  Inn  of  Jena,  509  ; 
disputes  with  Carlstadt,  610;  Luther  and  the  War  of 
the  Peasants,  515  ;  ravages  of  the  war  and  its  lessons, 


517 ;  Luther  marries  Catherine  von  Bora,  521 ;  he 
organises  the  Lutheran  Church,  532 ;  his  theory  of 
universal  priesthood,  533  ;  what  constitutes  the  Church, 
534  ;  commission  for  re-institution  of  Church,  536j 
Saxony  the  model  for  other  German  Churches,  537 ; 
moderation  of  Luther  in  his  Church  visitation,  540 ; 
his  Shorter  and  Larger  Catechisms,  542 ;  counsels  Ger- 
man princes  to  shun  war,  545  ;  debate  with  Zwingle 
at  Copference  of  Marburg,  556  ;  his  battle-sermon,  567  ; 
Luther  and  Charles  V.  compared,  568  ;  Luther  in  the 
Castle  of  Coburg,  592 ;  his  letter  to  Melancthon,  593 ; 
his  wrestlings  in  the  Coburg,  609 ;  his  journey  to  Eis- 
leben,  ii.,  107;  his  illness  and  death,  107;  VariUa's 
estimate  of  him  as  a  preacher,  110;  the  supper-table  m 
the  Augustine,  111;  his  funeral,  111. 


M 

Maestricht,  siege  of,  by  Duke  of  Parma,  iii.,  128 ;  horrors 
of  its  massacre,  128. 

Magdeburg,  its  wealth  and  importance,  iii.,  280 ;  its  siege 
and  capture  by  Tilly,  281;  horrors  of  its  sack,  284; 
destruction  of,  285. 

Makburo,  Conference  at,  i.,  554;  its  object,  555  ;  arrival 
of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  555 ;  the  debates  on  the 
Sacrament,  556  ;  failure  of  the  Conference  to  unite  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  di^-ines,  561 ;  grief  of  Zwingle, 
561 ;  articles  di-afted  by  Luther,  and  signed  by  both 
parties,  563. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  her  character,  ii.,  132;  makes  the 
Gospel  be  preached  in  the  Louvre,  170;  retires  to 
Beam,  220 ;  reforming  labours  in  Beam,  220. 

Martin  V.  demands  repeal  of  statutes  of  Provisors  and 
Prajmunire,  :.,  394  ;  appoints  foreigners  to  livings  in 
England,  395  ;  sends  Legate-a-latere  to  England,  398  ; 
his  nuncio  imprisoned  in  England,  399  ;  annuls  statutes 
of  Provisors  and  Pra;munire,  399  ;  appoints  to  Enghsh 
sees,  400. 

Martyrs,  Marian,  from  Rogers  to  death  of  Mary,  iii.,  423 
—431. 

Mary  of  England,  training  and  disposition,  iii.,  419  ;  her 
false  promises,  420  ;  undoes  the  work  of  Edward  W. 
and  Cranmcr,  420  ;  imprisons  the  Protestant  preacher.'!. 
422  ;  repeals  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  Reformation, 
423;  marries  Philip  II.,  423;  restores  Popish  laws 
and  customs,  424 ;  reconciles  England  with  Rome, 
424 ;  the  martjTS  of  her  reign,  425 — 430 ;  her  death, 
431. 

Mary  of  Guise,  Regent  of  Scotland,  sides  with  the  hier- 
archy, iii.,  489  ;  summons  tho  Protestant  preachers  to 
Stirling,  489 ;  her  trcacher)-,  and  consequent  sack  of 
mona.steries  at  Perth,  490 ;  marches  against  Perth, 
491 ;  puis  herself  in  order  of  battle  at  Cupar  Moor, 
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494 ;  retires  with  her  army  to  Leith,  495 ;  her  death, 
495. 

Mahy  Stu.uit  arrives  at  Holyrood,  iii.,  497 ;  beauty  and 
disposition,  498 ;  life  in  France,  500  ;  quits  it,  and 
arrives  at  Leith,  500;  her  influence  on  the  Scottish 
nobles,  501  ;  mass  in  the  royal  chapel,  502 ;  Knox's 
interview  with,  502 ;  refuses  to  ratify  Protestant 
establishment,  507 ;  puts  Knox  on  his  trial  for  high 
treason,  508  ;  simunary  of  her  career,  512 ;  her  execu- 
tion, 514. 

Max  Towek  at  Nuremberg,  the  old  Inquisition,  ii.,  428. 

M.YZ.mrN,  his  extravagance,  iii.,  321 ;  brings  on  the  war  of 
the  Fronde,  326 ;  makes  the  crown  absolute,  327  ;  dies 
at  the  summit  of  his  power,  327. 

Meaux,  first  Protestant  flock  in  France,  ii.,  134 ;  it  flourishes, 
135—137. 

Medici,  Catherine  de,  her  birth,  ii.,  184;  Catherine  as  a 
g-ii-1,  186 ;  her  character,  186 ;  married  to  second  son 
of  Francis  I.,  188;  Catherine  and  Death,  189;  Calvin 
and  Catherine — a  contrast,  190;  her  self-control,  518; 
her  dream  the  night  preceding  her  husband's  death, 
524 ;  her  testimony  to  Protestantism,  526  ;  her  policy 
under  Francis  II.,  533 ;  attains  the  government  of 
France  under  Charles  IX.,  546  ;  opens  the  halls  of 
Fontainebleau  to  the  Protestant  preachers,  548 ;  her 
poUoy  in  the  first  civil  war,  569 ;  present  at  siege  of 
Rouen,  570 ;  attains  supreme  control  in  France,  573 ; 
how  served  by  Death,  575 ;  progress  in  the  south  of 
France  with  her  son,  577  ;  her  conference  with  the  Duke 
of  Alva  at  Bayonne,  579 ;  a  massacre  concocted,  580 ; 
revokes  Edict  of  January,  and  forbids  profession  of 
Protestantism  on  pain  of  death,  582  ;  picture  of  the 
French  Court  under  her,  594  ;  inspirits  her  son  for  the 
St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  596 — 599  ;  anticipates  the 
hour  fixed  for  it,  602  ;  continues  to  govern  Franco 
under  her  son,  Henry  III.,  614;  her  death,  617. 

Mel.iscthon,  Philip,  arrives  at  Wittemberg,  i.,  273 ;  birth 
and  training,  274 ;  inaugural  lecture,  274 ;  parting 
between  him  and  Luther,  332  ;  revises  Luther's  trans- 
lation of  New  Testament,  478 ;  his  Commonplaces, 
485 ;  with  Luther,  prepares  the  Torgau  Articles,  584 ; 
compiles  the  Augsburg  Confession,  585  ;  his  fears  at 
Augsburg,  609;  concessions  and  fall,  616;  sends  pro- 
gTamme  of  union  to  Francis  I.,  ii.,  194  ;  meetings  with 
Calvin  at  Fr.ankfort,  296. 

Melville,  Andrew,  birth  and  education,  iii.,  517:  his  life 
at  Paris  and  Geneva,  518  ;  returns  home,  and  begins  his 
war  against  theTulchan  episcopate,  518 ;  first  interview 
with  James  VI.,  522;  second  interview  at  Falkland, 
524  ;  European  importance  of  his  struggles,  525 ;  is 
banished  to  France,  where  he  dies,  531. 
MiDnELiiCRG,  siege  and  capture  by  the  Sea  Beggars,  iii., 

102. 
Mill,  "Walter,  the  last  martyr  in  Scotland  imdcr  Popery, 
iii.,  488  ;  his  tri;d  and  burning  at  St.  Andi-cws,  488. 


MiLox,  Bartholomew,  the  hunchback,  hig  conversion,  ii., 
202  ;  courageous  behaviour  at  the  stake,  210. 

Mollio,  professor  at  Bologna,  ii.,  425  ;  his  address  m  his 
judges  of  the  Inquisition,  425. 

Monasteries,  visitation  of  English,  iii.,  400  ;  their  fright- 
ful disorders  and  suppression,  401. 

Monastic  Orders,  their  rise,  i.,  76  ;  false  pictures  of,  76  ; 
corruption  of  older  orders,  77 ;  contemporary  wit- 
nesses, 77 ;  constitution  of  new  orders,  82 ;  their  vow 
of  poverty,  how  evaded,  83  ;  their  rapid  and  vast  cor- 
ruption, 83 ;  Armachanus'  battle  with  them,  84. 

Montmorency,  Anne  de.  Constable  of  France,  ii.,  515  ;  his 
influence  over  Henry  II.,  515 — 518  ;  a  member  of  the 
Trium\-irate,  548 — 564 ;  slain  in  battle  of  St.  Denis, 
581. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  first  meeting  between  him  and  Erasmus, 
iii.,  352;  his  execution,  402. 

MuNZER  and  the  War  of  the  Peasants,  i.,  512;  Munzer's 
opinions,  513  ;  his  terrible  death,  518. 

Myconius,  Oswald,  Rector  of  the  Cathedral  School  at  Basle, 
!.,  443 ;  labours  at  Lucerne,  443. 


N 

Nastes,  Edict  of,  ii.,  622  ;  its  revocation,  iii.,  332  ;  churches 
demolished  and  pastors  banished,  333  ;  lay  Protestants 
forbidden  to  emigrate,  334 ;  their  flight  notwith- 
st;mding,  their  disguises,  and  sufierings,  334 ;  des- 
truction of  literature,  trade,  manufactures,  &c.,  335; 
panegjTics  of  the  clerg}',  336  ;  Tc  Dciim  at  Rome,  338 ; 
sufieiings  in  the  prisons  and  galleys,  338 ;  Quick's 
description,  339  ;  martyrs,  341 ;  medals  of,  342. 

Netherland.s,  how 'formed,  iii.,  1;  their  first  settlers,  2; 
their  early  history,  2 ;  their  trade  and  commerce,  3 ; 
power  of  the  Roman  Church  in  them  during  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  4 ;  ebb  in  the  fifteenth,  5 ;  fore- 
runners of  the  Reformation  in  them,  5  ;  influence  of 
Romaunt  version  of  Bible  and  Wicliffe's  writing;-.  C  ; 
influence  of  commerce,  6  ;  Charles  V.  and  his  perse- 
cuting edicts,  8 ;  the  emperor's  Placards  from  1.521  to 
1540,  10 ;  spread  of  Lutheranism  in,  13 ;  bull  for  ex- 
tension of  hierarchy  in,  23  ;  terrible  oppression  and 
cruelties,  26,  27  ;  rhetoric  clubs,  30  ;  field-preachings, 
46  {sec  Netherl.oid  Field-preachings)  :  image-break- 
ings, 51  {sec  Netherland  Image-breakings)  ;  reaction 
and  Bubmission  of  the  Southern  Netherlands,  58 ; 
whirlwinds  from  the  south,  64  ;  terrible  calamities  on 
Wilham  of  Orange's  retirement  to  Nassau,  65 ;  meeting 
of  Netherland  Synod  and  establishment  of  Presby- 
terian Church  government,  77 ;  peace  negotiations  at 
Cologne,  129;  the  Netherlands  abjure  Philip  II.,  132; 
greatness  of  the  revolution,  132  ;  the  AVaUoons  return 
Tinder  the  yoke  of  Spain,  134  ;  tumults  excited  by  the 
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Jesuits  in,  against  toleration,  143;  "William  compelled  to 
issue  edict  forbidding  public  exercise  of  Eoinish  wor- 
ship in  the  Provinces,  145 ;  the  Catholic  cities  of 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  issue  similar  edicts,  136  ;  con- 
dition subsequent  to  WUliam  of  Orange's  death  (see 
United  Provinces). 

Nbthebxand  Church  grows  up  amid  battle-fields  and 
stakes,  iii.,  137  ;  its  infant  springs,  138 ;  the  "  Forty 
Ecclesiastical  Laws,"  138  ;  its  four  grades  of  ministers, 
and  manner  of  their  election,  138 ;  their  examination 
and  admission,  140;  the  fortnightly  exercise,  visifcitiou, 
worship,  schools,  140  ;  power  of  the  magistrate  in,  141  ; 
its  constitution  completed  by  Synod  of  Middelburg  in 
1581,  142  ;  keen  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  magis- 
trate's power  in,  143. 

Netherland  Field-preachings  :  first  field-preaching  near 
Ghent,  iii.,  46 ;  7,000  present,  46  ;  the  second  field- 
preaching  at  same  place,  47 ;  arrangements,  wall  of 
waggons,  sentinels,  &c.,  4"  ;  baptism  dispensed,  and 
Psalms  of  David  sung,  47 ;  first  iiublic  sermon  in 
Brabant,  47  ;  edicts  against,  disregarded,  47 ;  field- 
preachings  at  Toumay,  47  ;  their  preacher,  Ambrose 
"WiUe,  and  their  congregation  of  20,000,  48 ;  at  Horn; 
in  Holland,  48  ;  enormous  conyenticle  near  Haarlem, 
49  ;  distinction  between  the  Confederates  and  the  field- 
preachers,  50  ;  preachings  at  Delft,  Utrecht,  Hague, 
51;  influence  of  the  field-preachings,  peaceful,  51. 

Uetherlaxd  Imaoe-bkeakings  :  sudden  and  mysterious  out- 
break of,  iii.,  52 ;  overspread  the  Low  Countries  in  a 
week,  52 ;  first  appear  at  St.  Omer,  Flanders,  52  ; 
extend  into  Brabant  and  sack  Antwerp  Cathedral,  .53 ; 
purgation  of  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  Antwerp, 
54 ;  preachers  and  convei-ts  take  no  part  in  the 
image-breakings,  56 ;  true  iconoclast  hammer,  56 ; 
preacher  Modet's  Apology,  56 ;  image-breaking  at 
Valenciennes,  56 ;  at  Hague,  Delft,  Haarlem,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Amsterdam,  57  ;  what  Protestantism  teaches 
concerning  image-breaking,  57  ;  the  pojmlar  outbreaks 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  French  Revolution  com- 
pared, 58 ;  Philip's  anger  and  terrible  resolve  on 
hearing  of  the  image-breakings,  59. 

Nbthkrlaxd  Martyrs:  drowning  of  Nicholas,  iii.,  10; 
execution  of  Bakkcr,  14  ;  burning  of  Ogier  and  his  two 
sons,  27  ;  of  JIulere,  schoolmaster  at  Oudcnard,  27  ; 
tragic  story  of  Capol,  28 ;  burning  of  three  martj-rs 
connected  with  England,  28 ;  what  the  Netherlands 
owe  to  their  martjTS,  29  ;  Joost  de  Cruel  beheaded  at 
Rosen,  and  cruel  martyrdom  of  John  de  Graef,  38 ; 
four  martyrs  burned  at  Lille,  45 ;  John  Cornelius 
Winter  beheaded,  46  ;  the  gallows  full,  65  ;  Brandt's 
description  of  the  persecutions,  65 ;  two  sisters,  65  ; 
Shrovetide,  and  a  projected  holocaust,  70  ;  the  Inquisi- 
tion passes  sentence  of  death  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands,  70  ;  execution  of  two  widows  at 
Utrecht,  75 ;  of  Hcnnan  Schinkcl  at  Delft,  76  ;  mar- 


tyrdom of  Peter  van  Kulen  and  his  maid-servant,  76  ; 
a  new  gag  invented,  76 ;  the  Blood  CouncU  and 
numerous  martyrs,  80,  86. 

"  NoBLA  Leyjon,"  i.,  25  ;  antiquity,  25  ;  its  teachings,  28. 

Norway,  establishment  of  Protestantism  in,  ii.,  50. 

Nuremberg,  Diet  at,  i.,  488,  491 ;  its  "  Hundred  Grievances," 
489 ;  site  of  Nuremberg,  495 ;  its  trade  and  citizens 
in  Middle  Ages,  496 ;  its  burgrave,  497  ;  its  arts, 
498  ;  Albert  Diirer,  498 ;  architecture  of  Nuremberg, 
499 ;  Rath-Haus  and  state  dungeons,  500 ;  Protestantism 
enters  it,  502 ;  torture-chamber  and  Inquisition  (see 
Max  Tower). 


O 

OcHiNO,  Bernardino,  the  Capuchin  and  orator,  ii.,  423 ; 
preaches  the  Lent  sermons  at  Naples,  423  ;  Charles  V. 
among  his  audience,  423  ;  cited  before  the  Holy  Office, 
and  flees,  425. 

CEcoLAMPADius,  his  birth  and  studies,  i.,  428;  aids  Erasmus 
in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  428 ;  reforms 
Basle,  443 ;  present  at  Marburg  Conference,  556 ; 
debates  with  Luther  at  Conference,  557  ;  Protestant 
champion  at  disputation  at  Baden,  ii.,  58 ;  lodged  at 
the  Pike  Inn,  58 ;  his  personal  appearance,  58 ;  his 
letter  to  the  Churches  of  Provence,  446. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  embraces  doctrines  of  WiclifEe,  i., 
371 ;  patronises  Lollard  preachers,  371 ;  his  interview 
with  the  king,  371 ;  is  excommunicated,  373  ;  confes- 
sion of  his  faith,  373  ;  his  examination  before  Arch- 
bishop Arundel,  374  ;  his  sentence  and  escape,  375  ; 
seized  and  brought  to  London,  382;  condemnation  and 
burning,  382. 

Olivetan,  discussions  between  him  and  Calvin,  ii.,  150. 

Orleans,  martyrs  of,  i.,  47 ;  betrayed  by  a  protended 
disciple,  50 ;  their  noble  confession,  50  ;  condemned 
as  Manicheans  and  burned,  60  ;  siege  of  town  by  tho 
Duke  of  Guise,  572. 

Oxford,  teaching  at,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  i.,  GO  (see 

WiCLIFFE,  CrASMER,  (tc). 


Pack,  Otto,  his  plot,  i.,  545. 

Papacy,  its  rise  traced,  i.,  8  ;  first  pastors  of  Rome,  8  :  edict 
of  Valentinian  makes  Rome  head  of  tho  Western 
Churches,  9  ;  prestige  of  the  city  of  Rome,  9 ;  tho 
Bishop  of  Rome  made  supremo  over  all  bishops  by 
Phocas,  9 ;  a  divine  foundation  claimed  by  the  Roman 
bishops  on  the  fall  of  tho  Western  Empire,  9  ;  gifts  of 
Pepin  .and  Ckarlemngne,  11  ;  influence  of  forgeries,  13; 
its  noon  under  Innocent  III.,  16  ;  its  success  viewed  by 
Baronius  as  a  proof  of  its  divinity,  17 ;  complex  consti- 
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tution  of  Papacy,  220 ;  the  temporal  sovereignty 
limited,  the  spiritual  supremacy  universal,  221  ;  the 
governmental  machinery  of  Papacy,  122  ;  the  Papacy 
absolute  in  temporals  as  in  spirituals,  226 ;  Luther's 
picture  of,  305  ;  Papacy  the  originator  of  the  wars  in 
Bohemia,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Switzerland,  401  ; 
instigator  of  the  Crusades,  the  War  of  Investitures, 
&c.  Sec,  402,  404  ;  the  wars  in  Poland,  France,  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  &c.,  404,  405. 

P.\KMA,  Alexander  Famese,  Duke  of,  made  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  iii.,  128  ;  his  character,  128  ;  defeats  from 
Piince  Maurice,  155  ;  his  death,  156. 

Pakma,  Margaret,  Duchess  of,  appointed  Eegeut  of  the 
Netherlands,  iii.,  20  ;  her  character,  23  ;  three  Councils 
under  her  for  administration  of  the  Netherlands,  22  ; 
storms  in  them,  25 ;  summons  a  meeting  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Stadtholders  of  the 
Provinces,  30  ;  commanded  to  prosecute  heretics  with 
more  vigour,  32  ;  her  perilous  position,  39  ;  procession 
of  "  Beggars"  to,  44, 51 ;  Margaret  resigns  her  regency, 
and  retires  from  the  Netherlands,  68. 

P.i.sCHALE,  Jean  Louis,  a  Waldensian  martjT,  ii.,  470 ; 
becomes  pastor  in  the  "Waldensian  colony  of  Calabria, 
471  ;  apprehended,  and  brought  in  chains  to  Pome, 
471 ;  condemned  to  death,  473  ;  burned  in  presence  of 
Paul  IV.,  474. 

Paschasius  Eadbertus,  invents  transubstantiation,  i.,  47  ; 
opposed  by  Berengarius,  47. 

Passau,  Peace  of,  ii.,  122  ;  foUowed  by  Treaty  of  Augsburg 
(1555),  122. 

Patersen,  Olaf  and  Lawrence,  first  Reformers  of  Sweden, 
ii.,  15  ;  they  translate  the  Bible,  15  ;  Olaf  debates  with 
Peter  GaUus  at  TJpsala,  17 ;  his  second  debate  with 
GaUus  on  ecclesiastical  possessions,  24. 

Pavlioi.ixs,  i.,  32  ;  their  origin,  33  ;  their  tenets,  33  ;  perse- 
cutions, wars,  and  victories,  34  ;  settle  in  Thrace,  and 
spread  over  the  West,  34. 

Paulinvs  of  Aquileia,  i.,  20  ;  his  opinion  on  the  Lord  s 
Supper,  20. 

Pavane,  first  martyr  of  Protestantism  in  France,  ii.,  142  ; 
his  fall,  repentance,  and  martyrdom,  142. 

P.AViA,  battle  of,  i.,  520  ;  its  influence  on  Protestantism, 
i.,  520,  and  ii.,  166. 

Pekbenot,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Arras  and  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle,  his  character,  and  influence  with  Philip  II.,  iii., 
23  ;  conflicts  between  him  and  William  of  Orange  and 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  25  ;  his  haughtiness  at  the 
council-board,  2.5 ;  secretly  instigates  Philip  II.  to 
severities,  26 ;  his  cruelties,  26 ;  attacked  in  plays, 
farces,  and  lampoons,  30 ;  he  leaves  the  Nether- 
lands, 32. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  personal 'appearance  and  mental 
qualities,  iii.,  15  ;  renews  the  persecuting  edicts  of  his 
father  in  the  Netherlands,  17  ;   sets  up  the  Inquisition, 


18  :  retains  his  troops  in  Flanders,  in  violation  of  his 
oath,  18 ;  appoints  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma, 
regent,  and  sets  sail  for  Spain,  20 ;  overtaken  by  a 
tempest,  22  ;  promulgates  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  as  law  throughout  the  Netherlands,  38  ;  orders 
the  secret  drowning  of  heretics,  39 ;  consummate 
duplicity  and  Jesuitry  of,  in  his  letters  to  llargaret 
and  the  States,  59  ;  the  Marquis  of  Berghen  and  the 
Baron  de  Montigny  sent  as  ambassadors  to  him,  51 ; 
he  puts  them  to  death,  68 ;  passes  sentence  of  death  on 
the  whole  Netherlands,  70 ;  pronounces  a  ban  on 
William  of  Orange,  130. 

Pisa,  Council  of,  deposes  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.,  i.,  363  ;  elects  Alexander  V.,  363. 

Pivs  v.,  his  parentage  and  early  life,  ii.,  590  ;  his  austerities 
and  fanaticism,  590  ;  becomes  Inquisitor  at  Rome,  590  ; 
his  habits  as  Pope,  590 ;  his  correspondence  with 
Charles  IX.  respecting  the  extermination  of  heretics, 
591 ;  character  of  his  Pontificate,  598  ;  his  death,  598. 

Plac.uids,  The :  the  two  parties  in  the  French  Church  refer 
their  difference  to  Farel,  ii.,  206  ;  the  Placards,  206  ; 
their  fierce  denunciation  of  the  mass,  207  ;  published 
over  France,  and  posted  on  door  of  king's  closet,  208  ; 
procession  of  Corpus  Christi  organised  by  Morin,  209  ; 
terrible  executions,  210;  flight  from  France,  212. 

Plot,  Gunpowder,  bulls  of  Clement  VIII.  prepare  the  way 
for  it,  iii.,  526  ;  its  object,  527  ;  authors,  and  mode  of 
execution,  527  ;  pacific  professions  of  Romanists  the 
while,  528  ;  connection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  autho- 
rities with,  528. 

Plot,  Popish,  statement  of  Titus  Gates,  iii.,  580 ;  letters  of 
the  Jesuit  Coleman  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  580  :  murder  of 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  580  :  attempt  to  fasten  the 
plot  on  the  Presbyterians,  581 ;  execution  of  Essex, 
Russell,  and  Sidney,  582. 

PoisSY,  Colloquy  at,  ii.,  549  ;  address  of  Beza,  550  ;  reply  of 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  551  ;  impulse  to  Protestantism 
from,  553. 

Poland,  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into,  iii.,  158; 
influence  of  writings  of  Wicliffe  in,  159;  the  light 
shines  on  Dantzic,  159  ;  entrance  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines  into  Thorn  and  Cracow,  160:  Queen  Bona 
Sforza,  160 ;  royal  ordinance,  establishing  liberty  of  the 
press,  161 ;  entrance  of  Bohemian  Protestants  into 
Poland,  161  ;  students  leave  Cracow  for  Protestant 
universities,  161 ;  the  National  Diet  of  1552,  164 ; 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  abolished,  164 ; 
King  Sigismund  Augustus  favours  the  Reformation, 
165  ;  his  project  of  a  National  Synod,  165  ;  labours  of 
John  Alasco,  166  [see  Al.isco)  ;  arts  of  the  Papal  legate 
to  stave  off  Reformation,  172;  miracles  and  murders, 
173;  the  king  begs  of  the  Pope  a  Reformation,  which 
the  Pope  declines,  174;  Diet  of  1563,  174;  Natiomil 
Synod  asked  for,  but  declined,  and  the  king  gained  over 
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by  the  legate,  174 ;  conference  of  Protestants,  and  Union 
of  Sandomir,  176  ;  acme  of  Protestantism  in  Poland, 
177;  organisation  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Poland, 
178  ;  a  modified  episcopacy:  powers  of  the  superinten- 
dent, the  senior,  the  civil  senior,  178  ;  the  SjTiod  the 
supreme  authority,  179;  local  and  prov-incial  Sj-nods, 
general  Convocation,  179;  King  Sigismund  Augustus 
dies,  and  Duke  of  Anjou  elected,  182  ;  he  attempts  to 
evade  the  coronation  oath,  182  ;  his  departure  from 
Poland,  183  ;  turn  of  the  Protestant  tide  under  Stephen 
Bathory,  183 ;  entrance  of  the  Jesuits,  184 ;  their 
tactics,  186 ;  their  schools,  &c.,  189 ;  decadence  of 
national  literature,  189 ;  national  disasters,  190  ; 
destruction  of  Polish  Protestantism,  and  ruin  of  the 
countrj',  192. 

Prob.vbilism,  a  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.,  393  ;  sets  aside 
the  first  commandment  of  the  Law,  394  ;  sets  aside  the 
second,  394  ;  illustrations  from  Emmanuel  Sa,  Filiu- 
tius,  Laymann,  &c.,  395  ;  ProbabUism  a  Lesbian  rule, 
395. 

Phocopius  succeeds  Ziska  as  leader  of  the  Hussites,  i.,  190  ; 
his  statesmanship,  191 ;  his  victory  at  Keisenberg,  200 ; 
his  theological  debates  at  Basle,  206 ;  his  death  in 
battle,  208. 

Prodigies,  i.,  544. 

Protest.\ntism,  its  history  a  drama,  i.,  1  ;  a  Divine  graft, 
2 ;  revived  Christianity,  2 ;  the  need  of  letters,  free 
States,  itc,  2  ;  Protestantism  not  possible  before  the 
sixteenth  century,  213 ;  Protestantism  and  Mediee- 
valism,  214;  comes  in  time  to  save  liberty,  220; 
Protestantism  and  Imperialism,  302  ;  sources  of,  350  ; 
cradle  of  English  Protestantism,  365  ;  influence  of  wars 
of  fifteenth  century  on  Protestantism,  401 ;  first  Pro- 
testant preachers,  485  ;  Protestantism  sustains  itself, 
519  ;  all  Central  and  Northern  Germany  Protestant, 
ii.,  105;  "Interim,"  and  re-establishment  of  Pro- 
testantism, 117;  Protestantism  the  terror  of  kings, 
190  ;  third  phase  of,  in  Germany,  iii.,  249  ;  two  phases 
of  Protestant  movement  in  England,  347 ;  perilous 
condition  of  Protestantism  throughout  Europe,  60S  ; 
Protestantism  returns  to  the  land  of  its  birth,  617; 
mounts  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  624. 

PiiovisoRs  and  Pr.hmi'nire,  statutes  of,  i.,  69  ;  statutes  of, 
as  passed  under  Edward  III.  and  under  Richard  II., 
394  ;  denounced  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  395  ;  annulled  by 
the  Pope,  399. 

rs.\LMs  of  David  versified  by  Marot,  ii.,  137 ;  sung  univer- 
sally in  France,  138 ;  versification  completed  by  Beza, 
and  published  at  Geneva,  1 38 ;  translated  into  Low 
Dutch,  and  sung  at  field-pro;ichings  of  the  Ncthcr- 
land.1,  iii.,  17  ;  psalmody  authorised  in  Church  of 
England,  413  ;  versified  by  Rous,  an  English  Indepen- 
dent, and  sung  in  Scotland,  552. 

PvKiTANd,  rise  of,  iii.,  417  ;  condition  of,  under  Elizabeth, 
462 ;  exiled  by  Laud,  539. 


E 

E.iDziwiLL,  Prince,  his  conversion  to  Protestantism,  iii., 
171;  his  efforts  to  reform  Poland,  171;  his  dying 
charge  to  his  son,  172;  his  prophetic  words  to  Sigis- 
mund Augustus,  172. 

Ratisbon  League,  i.,  503;  its  scheme  of  Reform  rejected  by 
the  Lutheran  princes,  503 ;  Pacification  of,  ii.,  99 ; 
Conference  at,  297 ;  its  dead-lock  transubstantiation, 
and  its  alternative  Reformation  or  revolution,  298 ;  its 
failure  and  the  consequence,  422. 

Regicide,  doctrine  of  Jesuits  on,  ii.,  398  {see  Jesuits). 

Richard  II.  persecutes  the  LoUards,  i.,  351;  is  deposed, 
351. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  genius  and  vast  schemes,  iii.,  316 ; 
his  poKcy,  the  humbling  of  Austria  and  extirpation  of 
Protestantism,  317;  death  of  the  cardinal  and  Louis 
XIII.,  320. 

EoMAUNT  Version,  i.,  28;  Peter  Waldo's  connection  -with 
it,  29,  35 ;  existing  copies  of  it,  29 ;  wide  dispersion 
and  great  services,  35 ;  diffused  by  the  Barbes  and 
Troubadours,  36. 

EuFiN-us  of  Aquileia,  i.,  20;  his  theology,  20. 


Samson,  the  Swiss  Tetzel,  i.,  437;  vends  pardons  in  the 
Swiss  cantons,  437 — 440. 

Sawtre,  William,  first  Protestant  martjT  in  England,  i., 
352;  is  degraded,  352;  is  burned,  353. 

ScHAPFHAUSEN,  its  Reformation,  i.,  448;  influence  of 
Luther's  New  Testament  in,  448. 

Schmalkald,  meeting  of  Protestants  at,  i.,  573;  League  of, 
ii.,  98  ;  Charles  V.  makes  war  with,  113 ;  the  army  of 
the  League,  115  ;  betrayed  by  Maurice  of  Saxony;  end 
of  Schmalkald  war,  117;  humiliation  of  its  princes, 
117. 

Scotland,  characteristics  of  its  Reformation  as  compared 
with  that  of  England,  iii.,  456;  its  three  stages  of 
preparation,  and  services  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  466; 
Crawar,  the  LoUards  of  Kyle,  Boece,  the  Bible,  468 ; 
Sir  David  Lindsay  and  George  Buchanan,  478;  pre- 
Reformation  martyrs,  478 — 480 ;  what  the  Reformation 
made  Scotland,  495. 

Scottish  "  Kirk,''  its'constitution,  iii.,  406 ;  spiritual  in- 
dependence, 496 ;  diflferenco  between  Protestant  and 
I'opish  spiritual  independence,  496 ;  courts  and  office- 
bearers of,  497  ;  inadequate  provision  for  its  ministry, 
506 ;  its  first  Hook  of  Discipline,  506 ;  ratification  of 
Protestant  establishment  by  Parliament,  511;  second 
Book  of  Discipline,  519  ;  perfected  polity  of  the  "Kirk" 
compared  with  that  of  Geneva,  519 ;  the  "  Kirk"  Scot- 
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land's  one  free  institution,  521 ;  relation  of  Scottish. 
Presbyterianism  to  liberty,  521;  Act  of  1592,  ratifying 
Presbyterian  Church  government,  524 ;  stealthy  intro- 
duction of  episcopacy  into  Scottish  Chui-ch,  525 ;  its 
oveithrow  by  Assembly  of  1638,  545 ;  accepts  the 
Westminster  Standards,  551 ;  prelacy  set  up  by 
Charles  11.,  566 ;  Sharp's  treachery  and  reward,  566 ; 
Leighton'stime-servingness,  567;  Jliddleton's  violence, 
669;  four  hundi-ed  ministers  ejected,  569;  sorrowful 
scenes,  570 ;  Scotland  before  and  after  the  "  Restora- 
tion," 672;  the  field-meetings,  572;  Turner's  cruelties, 
573  {see  The  Twenty-eight  Yeaks'  Peksecution). 

Seetetus,  Michael,  his  birth  and  early  life,  ii.,  320;  his 
Restitutio  Christianismi,  321 ;  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Inquisition  of  Vienne,  321 ;  comes  to  Geneva,  322 ; 
sentiments  avo"wed  by  him  on  his  trial,  322  ;  the  Liber- 
tines defend  Servetus,  329 ;  Servetus  and  Calvin  facte 
to  face,  330 ;  Servetus  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  330;  the  foreign  Chui-ches  consulted,  333; 
their  unanimous  verdict,  334;  condemnation  of  Ser- 
vetus, 334  ;  his  terror,  335 ;  procession  to  the  stake, 
337 ;  his  burning,  338 ;  vindication  of  Cahin,  339. 

SiGiSMUND,  Emperor,  safe-conduct  to  Huss,  i.,  148 — 154; 

present  at  Huss's  condemnation,  161 ;  his  blushes,  161 ; 

acknowledged  King  of  Bohemia,   207;    violates  the 

Compactata  with  the  Hussites,  209;  his  misfortunes 

and  death,  209. 
SoLYMAX  the  Magnificent,  i.,  473 ;  relation  of  the  Turk  to 

the    Reformation,   473;    irruption    of    Sol)Tnan    into 

Europe,  476. 
Spain,  causes  influencing  it  against  the  Reformation,  ii.,  5. 
Spires,  Diet  at  (1526),  i.,  523;  assembling  of  the  German 

princes,    525 ;  the   emperor's  letter  to  the  Diet,  526 ; 

dilemma  of  the  Diet,   527;  news  of  the  League  of 

Cognac,  527 ;  important  decree  of  Diet,  530. 

St.  Andre,  Marshal,  forms  a  party  at  court  of  Henry  II., 
ii.,  518. 

Stavpitz,  interview  with  Luther  in  Augustinian  convent, 
i.,  239;  his  counsels  and  present  of  a  Bible,  340;  re- 
commends the  monk  to  Frederick  for  his  university, 
243 ;  urges  Luther  to  preach,  244. 

St.  B^vktholomew,  the  Massacre,  ii.,  588 ;  injunctions  of 
Coimcil  of  Trent  and  counsels  of  Philip  II.,  589 ; 
Charles  IX.  and  Catheriue  solemnly  urged  to  massacre 
y  Pius  v.,  591 ;  testimonies  of  Guizot  and  De  Thou, 
592 ;  treacherous  proposals  to  assist  Prince  of  Orange, 
593 ;  the  marriage  plot,  596  ;  Charles  IX.'s  promise  to 
Papal  legate,  596;  the  marriage,  597;  final  prepara- 
tions, 599;  the  massacre,  602  ;  buteherj-  at  the  Louvre, 
603 ;  the  number  of  the  slain,  604  ;  arrival  of  numerous 
fugitives  in  Geneva,  605 ;  rejoicings  at  Rome,  and 
commemorative  medals,  606;  first  anniversary  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  610. 


St.  Bartholomew-day,  England,  caused  by  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, iii.,  559 ;  secession  of  2,000  ministers,  559  ; 
grandeur  and  influence  of  the  sacrifice,  660. 

Sweden,  early  reUgious  historj',  ii.,  11;  power  of  its  clergy, 
and  misery  of  the  kingdom,  12;  early  political  historj', 
13 ;  introduction  of  Protestantism,  15  ;  Diet  of  Sweden 
adopts  Protestantism,  26 ;  completion  of  its  Iteforma- 
tion,  27 ;  Sweden  flourishes,  28 ;  Eric  XTV.  and  the 
"  Red  Book,"  28 ;  revival  of  its  Protestantism,  29 ; 
accession  of  Sigismund,  32;  death  of  Charles  IX.  ef 
Sweden  and  his  prophecy,  33. 

Switzerland,  its  scenery,!.,  4 10;  its  politics, 411;  patriotism 
and  bravery  of  its  people,  411;  welcomes  the  new  liberty, 
411 ;  its  condition  prior  to  the  Reformation,  412 ;  igno. 
ranee  of  the  clergy,  413 ;  the  Bible  an  unknown  boek^ 
413;  worship  a  masquerade,  414;  Swiss  livings  held 
by  foreigners,  416;  scramble  for  temporalities,  416; 
passion-plaj-8, 417;  canonsof  Neirfchatel,  417;  frightful 
disorders  of  clergy  of  Lausanne,  418 ;  state  of  Geneva, 
419;  cry  for  Reform,  420;  many  leaders  in  Switzerland, 
421 ;  VaUey  of  Tockenburg,  422 ;  village  of  Wildhaus, 
422 ;  Swiss  shepherds,  423  (see  Zwixgle)  ;  causes  dis- 
posing Switzerland  to  Protestantism,  ii.,  2;  disputation 
at  Baden,  and  its  restdts,  56 ;  establishment  of  Pro- 
testantism at  Bern,  64 ;  the  shepherds  of  the  Ober- 
land,  7 1 ;  the  Obeiiand  in  darkness,  76 ;  the  Gospel 
invades  its  mountains,  76 ;  League  of  the  Five  Cantons, 
77 ;  persecution,  77 ;  war  between  the  Protestant  and 
the  Popish  cantons,  77  ;  a  "  Christian  Co-burghery," 
77;  a  peace  concluded,  82 ;  a  second  war,  85  ;  proposed 
European  Christian  Republic,  with  Philip  of  Hesse  at 
its  head,  86 ;  blockade  of  the  mountain  cantons,  89 ; 
the  comet,  92 ;  assembling  of  the  two  armies,  93 ;  a 
night  of  terror,  94. 


Taussanus,  the  Reformer  of  Denmark,  ii.,  34  ;  returns  from 
Wittemberg,  and  enters  monastery  of  Antvorskoborg, 
35 ;  preaches  in  Viborg,  S6  ;  Eck  and  Cochlaeus  invited 
to  oppose  hira,  37 ;  Taussanus  removed  to  Copenhagen, 
41;  banished  by  the  reactionists,  46;  appointed  to  a 
chair  of  theology  in  Eoeschildien,  50. 

Tbtzel,  his  character,  i.,  256 ;  commissioned  to  soil  indul- 
gences, 257 ;  his  red  cross  and  iron  chest,  257 ;  extols 
the  power  of  his  indulgences,  258  ;  his  manner  of  life, 
260 ;  opens  market  at  Juterbock,  261 ;  his  counter 
Theses  to  Luther,  267. 

Teutonic  Order,  knights  of,  i.,  507 ;  their  history,  507. 

Thorpe,  'William,  dialogue  in  prison  with  Archbishop 
Arundel,  i.,  357;  his  views  on  the  Sacrament,  357; 
on  authority  of  Scripture,  pilgrimages,  &c.,  359. 

Tiers  Parti  in  France,  their  aims,  ii.,  611. 
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Tilly,  Count  von,  his  early  career  and  personal  appearance, 
iii.,  281 ;  his  cruelty  at  Magdeburg,  284 ;  his  defeat  at 
Leipsic,  286 ;  routed  at  the  Lech,  and  dies  of  his 
wounds,  291. 

TiTLEMA>->j,  Peter,  his  atrocities  in  the  Low  Countries, 
iii.,  27. 

TocKE>'BVBG,  Valley  of,  receives  the  Eeformation,  i.,  447. 

TK.\xsyWBru  {see  Hcngaky)  . 

Teent,  Council  of,  its  meeting,  ii.,  113;  summary  of  its 
decisions  and  policy,  113;  its  programme  of  massacre, 
iii.,  40. 

Tricmvikate,  its  members  and  their  character,  ii.,  548; 
grasps  the  govenunent  of  France,  560 ;  its  fall,  573. 

TrLCH.iy  Bishops,  for  what  purpose  instituted,  iii.,  515; 
Andrew  Melville's  war  against,  518 ;  order  abolished  by 
General  Assembly,  518;  Carlyle's  description  of,  532. 

TuiK,  The,  invades  the  south  of  Europe,  ii.,  106;  shields 
Protestantism  at  battle  of  Mohacz,  iii.,  221 ;  returns  at 
critical  moments,  226,  227. 

TwEXTY-EiGHT  Yeaks'  Persecvtiox,  The:  for  first  period 
see  ' '  Scottish  Kikk  ; ' '  first  rising  of  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians, iii.,  586 ;  barbarity  at  Dairy,  586 ;  Presby- 
terians take  arms  and  capture  Sir  James  Turner,  587 ; 
march  to  Lanark  and  swear  the  Covenant,  587 ;  de- 
feated at  the  Pentlands,  588 ;  executions  and  torturings, 
589 ;  Hugh  McKail's  sublime  farewell,  590 ;  Thomas 
Dalziel,  of  Binns,  591  ;  his  character  and  personal 
appearance,  591 ;  his  frightful  barbarities,  591 ;  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  592;  the 
indulgence  and  ita  fruits,  592 ;  a  Scottish  conventicle, 
593 ;  storm  of  edicts,  597 ;  "  Letters  of  Intercom- 
muning,"  597;  Sharp's  new  edict :  the  Highland  host, 
598 ;  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  598 ;  his  defeat  at  Drum- 
clog,  599;  the  battle  of  BothweU  Bridge,  599;  the 
prisoners  penned  nearly  five  months  in  Grej-friars' 
Churchyard,  599 ;  survivors  shipped  off  to  Barbadocs, 
600;  the  "  killing  times,''  600;  the  king  deposed  at 
the  Market  Cross  of  Sanquhar,  601 ;  martyrdom  of 
Argyle  and  Renwick,  602 ;  the  blue  flag  on  the  Scot- 
tish mountains,  603.  « 

Ttsdale,  William,  his  conversion,  iii.,  359 ;  tutor  at  Sod- 
bury  Hall,  361 ;  preaches  at  Bristol,  362 ;  resolves  to 
translate  the  Scriptures,  302 ;  begins  in  London,  but 
completes  his  translation  in  the  Low  Countries,  363 ; 
prints  and  sends  copies  across  to  England,  365  ;  distri- 
bution by  (Jamet,  and  reception  by  the  English  people, 
370 ;  purchase  and  burning  of,  by  Bishop  of  London, 
374  ;  fourth  edition  of  his  New  Testament,  382 


U.NITED  PnovijiCEs,  their  rise,  iii.,  129;  TJnion  of  Utrecht 
made  their  basis,  129;  the  grandeur  of  their  future, 


133 ;  on  the  death  of  WiUiam,  ofier  their  sovereignty 
to  Henry  ILT.  of  France,  147;  next  to  Elizabeth  of 
England,  147;  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  bad  adminis- 
tration of  them,  148 ;  their  thriving  condition  in  con- 
trast with  the  Southern  Netherlands,  148;  victories 
won  for,  by  Prince  Maurice,  155 ;  mighty  growth  of 
Holland  in  power,  commerce,  &c.,  156 ;  causes  of  the 
decline  of  Holland,  157;  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland 
becomes  King  of  England,  158. 

Upsala,  Conference  at,  ii.,  16 ;  Patersen  and  Gallus  on  the 
authoritj-  of  the  Fathers,  &c.,  17;  important  conse- 
quences of  the  discussion,  23 ;  debate  on  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  24 ;  Lawrence  Patersen  made  Archbishop 
of,  28;  Synod  at,  to  settle  ecclesiastical  affairs,  29; 
"  Upsala  Declaration,"  32. 

Utrecht,  power  .of  its  early  bishops,  iii.,  4;  field-preachings 
at,  51 ;  martyrdom  of  two  widows  of,  75;  Union  of 
Utrecht,  119,  129. 


Vadi.4:m,  Joachim,  reforms  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  i.,  446. 

Valdez,  Juan  di,  leaves  the  court  of  Charles  V.  and  Spain 
for  the  Gospel,  ii.,  423  ;  joins  the  evangelical  re-union 
at  Naples,  423  ;  dies  before  the  tempest  bursts  on  his 
fcUow  Protestants,  425. 

Valenciennes,  rescue  of  two  martyrs  at,  and  terrible 
revenge,  iii.,  29  ;  siege  of,  by  Noircarmes,  62 ;  sufferings 
of  the  besieged  and  their  surrender,  63 ;  execution  of 
two  Protestant  ministers  at,  63 ;  terror  inspired  by  its 
fall,  64. 

Vasa,  Gustavus,  begins  the  Eeformation  of  Sweden,  ii.,  14 ; 
his  reforming  policy,  25 ;  his  coronation,  26  ;  his  death, 
28 ;  Eric  XIV.  succeeds,  28. 

yASSY,  massacre  at,  ii.,  557 ;  Crespin's  account  of,  558. 

Vermigli,  Peter  Martyr,  Prior  of  St.  Peter's  ad  aram,  be- 
comes a  convert  to  the  Grospel,  ii.,  423 ;  flees  from  Lucca 
and  goes  to  Strasburg,  425. 

ViGLivs,  President  of  Council  of  State,  Brussels,  iii.,  35 : 
his  sudden  death,  36. 

ViKET,  his  parentage,  ii.,  254 ;  his  pulpit  eloquence,  254 ; 
goes  to  Geneva,  and  labours  with  Farcl,  264 ;  attempt 
to  poison  him,  272 ;  his  preaching  at  Nismes,  554. 


W 

Waldkxseb,  i.,  24;  their  apostolicity,  25;  their  site,  25; 
their  antiquity,  26 ;  testimony  of  Komanists  to  their 
antiquity,  26 ;  arrangement  of  their  valleys,  26 
Anprogna,  27 ;  their  college,  28 ;  their  theology,  28 
their  version  of  the  Scriptures,  28 ;  their  Barbee,  29 
their  missions,  30  ;  their  two-fold  testimony,  ii.,  430 
the  situation  of  their  valleys,  431  ;  Papal  testimonies 
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to  flourislimg  state  of  their  Church  in  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 433  ;  tragedy  of  Christmas,  1400,  434  ;  crusade 
of  Innocent  VIII.  in  1487,  434  ;  destruction  of  the 
confessors  of  the  Dauphinese  Alps,  436 ;  Valley  of 
Pragelas  ravaged,  437  ;  interview  between  the  Pied- 
montese  army  and  Waldensian  patriarchs  before  I^ 
Torre,  437 ;  the  Valleys  of  Lucerna,  &c.,  devastated, 
438  ;  passage  of  the  Col  Julien  by  the  soldiers,  440 ; 
defeat  of  the  troops,  440  ;  flight  of  the  Waldenses  to 
the  Pra  del  Tor,  and  their  pursuit  by  Cataneo,  441 ; 
Angrogna  described,  442 ;  destruction  of  Cataneo's 
host  in  it,  443  ;  the  mountain  mist  and  Pool  of  Saquct, 
443  ;  Waldenses  hear  tidings  of  the  Reformation,  446  ; 
send  deputies  to  the  Swiss  and  German  Churches,  447  ; 
Synod  hold  in  their  valleys,  448  ;  peace  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  449  ;  martjTS,  Gonin,  &c.,  450  ;  touching 
fate  of  Nicholas  Sartoire,  450  ;  Barthelemy  Hector, 
the  colporteur,  452  ;  list  of  hon-ible  deaths,  452  ;  perse- 
cutions under  Emmanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  453  ;  war 
of  extermination,  456  ;  dreadful  character  of  invading 
army,  458 ;  flight  to  the  Pra  del  Tor,  459  ;  Valley  of 
Lucerna  occupied  and  ravaged,  460 ;  the  great  cam- 
paign of  1561,  461 ;  oath  of  the  Waldenses,  462  ;  La 
Trinita  'and  his  army  enter  the  Valley  of  Angrogna, 
464  ;  brave  resistance  of  Waldenses,  and  ten-ible  de- 
struction of  the  invaders,  465  ;  second  overthrow  of 
La  Trinita  by  six  Vaudois,  466  ;  spirit  of  the  Vaudois 
warriors,  467  ;  the  year  of  the  plague,  478  ;  death  of 
all  the  pastors  save  two,  478 ;  Di\Tne  service  hence- 
forward in  French,  479  ;  the  great  massacre,  479  ;  the 
Fropaganda  de  Fide  set  up  to  prepare  for  it,  481  ;  the 
winter  flight,  482 ;  the  massacre  begins,  484 ;  its 
horrors,  485 ;  Leger  compiles  an  authentic  record  of 
these,  485  ;  Cromwell's  interposition,  486  ;  the  Castel- 
luzzo  and  Milton's  hymn,  488 ;  massacres  in  the  Valley 
of  Rora,  and  exploits  of  Gianavello,  489  (see  Giaxa- 
VELLo);  Cromwell's  second  interposition,  492;  theexilei 

494  ;  instigated  by  Louis  XIV.,  495  ;  edict,  offering 
the  alternative  of  submission  to  Rome  or  extermination, 

495  ;  the  Valleys  empty  and  the  nation  in  prison,  497  ; 
banishment  beyond  the  Alps,  498  ;  their  return,  under 
Henri  Amaud,  500  ;  their  iirst  Sunday  in  their  land, 
502  ;  their  battles  for  re-possession,  503  ;  their  great 
struggle  at  the  Balsiglia,  504-507  ;  their  final  re-estab- 
lishment, 508  ;  condition  of  the  Waldenses  from  1690 
till  present  time,  509  ;  labours  of  Dr.  GiUy  and  General 
Beckwith  for  them,  509 — 511  ;  their  lamp  kindled  at 
Rome,  512. 

Waldensian  Colonies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  ii.,  468  ;  the 
inn  at  Turin,  468  ;  first  planting  and  rapid  prosperity 
of  the  colonies,  468,  469  ;  letters  cultivated  in  them, 
470  ;  \-isited  by  inquisitors,  472  ;  horrible  butcheries  in 
La  Guardia  and  ilontalto,  473  ;  utterly  exterminated, 
473. 

Waldenslvn  Settlement  in  Provence,  ii.,  512  ;  they  change 


the  desert  into  a  garden,  513  ;  the  Parliament  of  Aix 
decrees  its  extermination,  513;  the  Abbe  Anquetil's 
picture  of  its  destruction,  and  Fi-ancis  I.'s  remorse, 
514. 

Wallenstein,  his  bii-th,  iii.,  266  ;  grandeur,  267  ;  personal 
appearance,  267 ;  method  of  maintaining  an  army, 
268 ;  recalled,  291  ;  his  rout  at  Liitzen,  296 ;  his 
supposed  conspiracy,  302  ;  his  assassinatioiufl^. 

Wars:  of  the  Hussites,  i.,  178  ;  of  the  Papal  S^^m,  402  ; 
of  the  Roses,  405  ;  commencement  of  ei\"il  wars  in 
France,  ii.,  560  ;  names  and  characters  of  the  chiefs, 
563  ;  justification  of  the  Protestants  regarding,  565  ; 
rallying  of  provinces  to  the  two  standards,  568 ;  siege  of 
Rouen,  and  picture  of  the  Romanist  camp,  569  ;  battle 
of  Dreux,  570 ;  siege  of  Orleans,  672 ;  second  Huguenot 
war,  580 ;  third  civil  war,  and  battle  of  Jsimac,  582 ; 
defeat  of  Jlontcour,  584  ;  a  new  Huguenot  army  takes 
the  field,  585  ;  peace  of  St.  Germain- en-Lay e,  586  ; 
effect  of  civil  wars  on  French  piety,  587  ;  siege  of 
Sancerre,  608 ;  its  horrors,  609 ;  wars  in  Germany  [see 
Thirty  Years'  War)  ;  wars  of  religion  in  France,  iii., 
309. 

War,  Thirty  Years',  its  commencement  in  the  infractions 
of  the  JIajestats-Brief,  iii.,  249 ;  its  three  great  periods, 
251;  all  nationalities  drawn  into  it,  252;  its  unex- 
ampled carnage,  253 ;  picture  of  the  camp,  254 ;  the 
superstitions  and  morals  of  the  host,  256;  picture  of 
Germany  before  the  war — its  husbandry,  towns,  schools, 
Protestantism,  256 ;  the  march  and  its  devastations, 
257 ;  society  destroyed,  259 ;  Protestant  pastors  op- 
pressed, 260 ;  ban  of  Ferdinand  II.  on  Frederick  V., 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  262 ;  troops  of  the  League  and 
of  the  Protestant  Union  ravage  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
262 ;  the  Palatinate  taken  from  Frederick  and  given  to 
Duke  of  Bavai-ia,  263 ;  league  between  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Denmark,  265;  Denmark  leads  the  Pro- 
testant armies,  266;  the  Danes  defeated  and  the 
League  triumphant,  268;  edict  commanding  restora- 
tion of  all  the  property  taken  from  the  Romish  Church, 
269 ;  Denmark  and  Sweden  marked  for  conquest  by 
the  League,  270  ;  Ferdinand  II.  dismisses  Wallenstein, 
273 ;  Imperial  arms  turned  back  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
274  [see  GrsTAvus  Adolphus)  ;  project  of  Duke  George 
of  Saxony,  279 ;  siege  and  capture  of  Magdeburg  by 
the  Imperiahsts,  280  (see  Magdebvkg)  ;  rout  of  the 
Imperialists  at  Leipsic,  286 ;  conquest  of  the  Rhine  and 
Bavaria  by  Gustavus,  287 ;  second  appearance  of 
Wallenstein  on  the  scene,  and  battle  of  Liitzen,  292 ; 
Gustavus  falls,  and  Oxenstiema  takes  the  helm,  299 ; 
defeats  and  victories  of  the  Swedes,  303;  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  (1648),  304 ;  proclmnation  of  the  peace, 
304  ;  banquet  at  Nuremberg,  305  ;  rejoicings  in  the 
various  towns,  306 ;  unexampled  desoLition  of  the 
Fatherland,  308. 

Wicliffe,  John,  his  birth  iind  education,  i.,  59;  goes  to 
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Oxford,  and  becomes  a  fellow  of  Merton  CoUege,  59 ; 
liis  repute  as  a  scholastic,  60 ;  Bradwardine  teaches 
him  the  evangelical  doctrine,  61 ;  startled  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Black  Death,  62  ;  his  conversion,  63 ;  his 
personal  appearance,  63  ;  made  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
and  lectures  on  the  Bible,  64 ;  displaced  from  his 
Wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  and  appeals  to  the 
Pope,  64  ;  WicUffe  takes  the  part  of  England  in  her 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  73;  defends  England's  inde- 
pendftice  in  opposition  to  the  Pope's  supremacy,  74;, 
begins  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  new  age,  75 ; 
his  mental  conflicts,  75  ;  begins  his  battle  with  the 
monks,  86 ;  he  demands  the  abohtion  of  the  order,  and 
pubHshes  a^  tractate  against  the  friars,  which  opens  his 
career  as  a  Reformer,  87 ;  chosen  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Pope  on  the  question  of  appointment  to 
ecclesiastical  livings,  89;  proceeds  to  Bruges,  90; 
strengthens  England  in  her  battle  against  the  Papacy, 
92 ;  his  sentiments  leavening  the  nation,  93 ;  his 
writings  are  examined  at  Eome,  93 ;  three  bulls 
launched  against  him,  93 ;  summoned  before  the  hier- 
archy at  St.  Paul's,  94 ;  scene  in  court,  94 ;  the  court 
breaks  up,  and  AVicUife  returas  home,  95  ;  Parliament 
submits  a  question  to  "WicUfie  touching  the  Papal 
revenue  drawn  from  English  sees,  95 ;  his  solution,  96 ; 
"Wicliffe  anew  summoned  to  appear  before  the  jnimate 
at  Lambeth,  98 ;  Wicliffe  on  the  binding  and  loosing 
power  of  the  Pope,  99 ;  his  novel  views  on  Church 
property  and  Church  reform,  100,  101 ;  Wicliife  begins 
England's  exodus  from  her  house  of  bondage,  105; 
'Wicliffe  is  shielded  by  the  schism  of  the  Popes,  107; 
his  tract  on  the  schism,  107 ;  he  falls  sick,  107 ;  is 
visited  by  the  friars,  lOS  ;  the  interview,  108  ;  resolves 
to  translate  the  Scriptures,  109;  excellence  of  the 
translation,  111;  its  diffusion,  and  consternation  of  the 
hierarchy,  who  forbid  it,  112 ;  its  influence  on  the 
nation,  113;  Wicliffe  attacks  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation,  114;  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  116; 
condemned  at  Oxford,  116;  he  is  cited  before  the  Pri- 
mate Courtenay,  117;  the  court  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake, 117;  his  opinions  condemned,  118:  his  friends 
fall  away,  118;  he  appeals  to  Parliament  and  demands 
a  sweeping  Reform,  119 ;  doctrine  of  his  Trialogus,  119; 
his  views  influence  Parliament,  121 ;  arraigned  before 
Convocation  on  question  of  transubstantiation,  1 22 ;  he 
reiterates  the  teaching  of  his  whole  life,  122 ;  he 
arraigns  his  judges,  122;  retires  to  Lutterworth,  123; 
cited  by  Urban  VI.  to  Romf,  123;  excuses  himself  by 
letter,  123;  struck  with  polsy,  124;  his  death,  124; 
estimate  of  his  work,  124  ;  greatnes!!  of  his  Refor- 
mation, 125;  his  theology  drawn  from  the  Bible,  127; 
summary  of  his  doctrines,  127;  his  ideas  on  Church 
order,  128;  his  piety,  129;  Lechler's  estimate  of  him, 
129 ;  his  missionaries,  350 ;  they  petition  Parliament 
for  a  Reformation,  351 ;  with  'WiclifFc,  begin  the  new 
times,  ii.,  8 ;  continued  progress  since  his  day,  9. 


"William,  Prince  of  Orange  (the  Silent),  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, iii.,  16;  at  the  Council-board  of  State,  25; 
opposes  Granvelle,  and  counsels  Philip  to  adopt  a 
milder  policy,  26  ;  retires,  with  Egmont  and  Horn, 
from  the  Coimcil,  32 ;  their  letter  to  the  king,  32  : 
Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  grasp  the  helm  when  Gran- 
velle retires,  35 ;  begs  leave  to  resign  his  oftice  of  Stadt- 
holder,  39  ;  made  depositary  of  a  dark  secret  in  the 
Forest  of  Vincennes,  40  ;  penetrates  Philip  II.'s  secret 
purposes,  64  ;  Conference  at  Dendermondo,  and  retire- 
ment to  Nassau,  in  Germany,  65 ;  unfurls  his  banner 
against  Spain,  71 ;  joined  by  his  brother,  Louis  of 
Nassau,  72  ;  the  invading  army  enters  the  Nethorlands 
and  conquers  at  Dam,  72  ;  defeat  of  Count  Louis  at 
Gemmingen,  74  ;  "WUliam  crosses  the  Hhine,  but  Alva 
declines  battle,  77  ;  "WUliam  retires,  77  ;  enters  on  his 
second  campaign,  82  ;  Holland  and  Zealand  declare  for 
him,  82 ;  Aldegonde's  address  to  the  States,  86 ;  "William 
made  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  86 ;  crosses  tho  Rhine, 
and  is  welcomed  by  the  Flemish  cities,  87  ;  influence 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew  on  the  campaign,  87  ;  his  army 
disbanded,  88  ;  he  arrives  in  Holland  alone,  89  ;  re- 
organises Holland,  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  89;  novel 
battle  on  the  ice,  90  ;  siege  of  Haarlem,  92  [see  Haak- 
lem)  ;  question  of  the  toleration  of  the  Romish  worship, 
and  "William's  views  on  toleration,  101  ;  his  third  cam- 
paign, and  death  of  Count  Louis,  104  ;  retires  into 
HoDand,  105  ;  his  efforts  for  Leyden,  107  ;  the  "  Father 
of  his  Country,"  116  ;  attitude  of  the  great  Powers  to- 
wards him,  117;  he  efltects  the  "  Pacification  of  Ghent," 
118  ;  his  services  to  toleration,  119  ;  made  Governor  of 
Brabant,  and  enters  Brussels  in  triumph,  122  ;  attempts 
to  bribe  him  to  betray  his  coimtri-,  130  ;  Philip's  ban 
against  him,  130 ;  his  arraignment  of  Philip,  131 ; 
sovereignty  of  the  States  conferred  on  him,  131 ; 
Gaspar  Anastro  hires  his  servant  to  assassinate  him, 
135 ;  murdered  by  Bclthazar  Gerard,  136  ;  his  great- 
ness, 136  ;  universal  mourning  for  him,  146  ;  heroic 
resolve  of  the  States,  14". 

"William  of  Ohaxge,  Stadtholder  of  Hollind  (William  III.), 
retrieves  the  fortimes  of  his  house,  iii.,  570  ;  humiUates 
Louis  XIV.,  578  ;  marries  JIarj-,  daughter  of  James 
n.,  579  ;  England  look.<!  to  him  for  deliverance,  619  ; 
surveys  the  state  of  parties  in  Europe,  620 ;  prepares 
a  fleet,  620  ;  issues  a  manifesto,  621  ;  embarks  and  sets 
sail,  621  ;  most  Protestant  nationalities  under  his  flag, 
622  ;  driven  back  by  a  storm,  622  ;  sets  sail  a  second 
time,  622  ;  strange  shiftings  of  the  wind,  623;  William 
lands  at  Torbay,  623;  the  nation  declares  for  him,  624j 
the  crown  settled  on  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  624. 

Wilbnack,  miracles  at,  i.,  136. 

WiRTns,  The,  their  condemnation  and  execution,  i.,  470. 

WisiiAKT,  George,  teaches  Greek  at  Montrose,  iii.,  480; 
picture  of,  by  Tylney,  480 ;  preaches  at  Dundee,  &c., 
481 ;  is  burned  at  St.  Andrews,  482. 
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■ViTTEMBACTi,  a  disciplo  of  Ecuchlin,  i.,  428;  leads  Zwingle 
to  the  truth,  428. 

rVoLSEY,  Cardinal,  his  parentage,  iii.,  354  ;  made  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Chancellor  of  England,  &c.,  355  ;  his 
grandeur  and  power,  356;  his  intrigues  for  the  Pope- 
dom, 364;  founds  a  college  at  Oxford,  367;  imprisons 
the  new  professors  in  its  ceUar,  371;  recantation  of 
Barnes  in  his  presence,  373;  joined  with  Campcggio 
in  the  commission  for  adjudicating  on  the  divorce, 
383;  incurs  Henry's  displeasure,  385;  his  last  inter- 
view with  the  king,  386;  indictment  filed  against  him, 
387;  hanished  from  court,  388;  his  last  days  and 
death,  388. 

tVuETEMBEKO,  Christopher,  Duke  of,  his  captivity  and 
escape,  ii.,  104;  the  duke  and  his  kingdom  join  the 
Protestants,  104. 


Zealand,  Islands  of,  the  Spaniards'  march  through  the  sea, 
iii..  Ill  ;  hopes  of  Philip  II.  founded  on  their  seizure 
disappointed,  112. 

iiSKA,  circumstances  attending  his  birth,  i.,  183;  chamber- 
lain to  King  Wenceslaus,  183  ;  his  blindness,  189  ;  his 
marvellous  military  talents,  189  ;  his  death,  190  ;  his 
tomb,  190. 

ZuTPHEN,  Henry,  his  labours  at  Antwerp,  iii.,  9 ;  he 
preaches  at  Bremen,  and  undergoes  cruel  martyrdom. 
in  Holstein,  i.,  506. 

Zwickau  Prophets,  i.,  482;  their  "new  Gospel,"  482;  the 
overthrow  of  all  order  in  Church  and  State,  483; 
tumults  in  Wittemberg,  483  ;  Luther,  quitting  the 
Wartbiu'g,  averts  the  destruction  of  Protestantism, 
by  exposing  the  errors  of  the  fanatics,  484. 

ZwiLLiNG,  Friar,  preaches  against  the  mass  at  Wittemherg, 


i.,  479;  makes  converts,  480;  attacks  the  monu=ti» 
vow,  481. 
Zwingle,  XJlric,  his  parentage  and  birth,  i.,  422 ;  winter 
evenings  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  422  ;  influence  of 
Swiss  scenery  on  his  mind,  423  ;  goes  to  school  at 
Wesen,  424  ;  removed  to  Basle,  424  ;  is  sent  to  Bern,  424 ; 
escapes  being  a  monk,  425  ;  studies  at  Vienna,  425  : 
second  \'isit  to  Basle,  426 ;  first  seed  of  his  aew  life, 
428  ;  becomes  Pastor  of  Glarus,  429 ;  first  -nrftfto  Italy, 
429 ;  the  Bible  his  first  authority,  430  ;  the^ririt  the 
interpreter,  430  ;  Swiss  Reform,  a  new  type  of  Protest- 
antism, 431 ;  visits  Erasmus,  432  ;  second  Wsit  to  Italy, 
434  ;  goes  to  convent  of  Einsicdeln,  434  :  his  .sermon  to 
the  pilgrims,  434  ;  becomes  Preacher  at  Zurich,  43.5  ; 
his  ministry  there,  436;  ill  of  the  plague,  440;  his 
success  in  the  pulpit,  442  ;  his  opposition  to  foreign 
enlistments,  450;  reforms  the  worship  in  Zurich,  451; 
opposed  by  the  Diet,  &:c.,  452;  aided  by  the  printing- 
press,  453 ;  great  disputation  at  Zurich,  454 ;  his 
Theses,  455 ;  joins  issue  with  Faber,  439 ;  his  pulpit 
lectures,  460;  dissolves  the  monasteries,  461;  forbids 
begging,  462 ;  he  marries,  463  ;  abolishes  images  and  the 
mass,  464  ;  purifies  the  churches,  468 ;  his  debate  %rith 
Am-Gruet  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  470  ;  his  dream,  471 ; 
first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Zurich,  471 ;  his 
social,  &c.,  reforms,  472  ;  goes  to  the  Conference  at 
Marburg,  555  ;  signs  articles  drafted  by  Luther,  564  ; 
resume  of  his  career,  ii.,  51  ;  his  doctrine  on  the  IjOrd's 
Supper,  53  ;  avoids  the  two  extremes  touching  the  Lord's 
Supper,  54;  what  is  done  on  the  human  side,  and  what 
on  the  ZliciH^;  side,  in  the  Lord's  Supper  •■  55;  disputation 
at  Baden,  56  :  sends  notes,  night  by  night,  to  the  Baden 
disputation,  58  ;  his  ^•iews  on  baptism,  63 ;  he  disputes 
at  Bern,  68  ;  his  share  in  the  Swiss  war  justified,  80 ; 
his  labours  and  daily  life,  S3  ;  asks,  but  is  refused,  his 
dismissal  by  the  Senate,  89  ;  departs  to  join  the  army, 
94 ;  his  death,  94  ;  grief  and  dismay,  95. 
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